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V-  InDucTioN,  in  logic ;  a  concluflion  from    treasure  fbr  the  church,  of  which  the 

^^  the  particular  to  the  ceneral.    Strict  con-    pope  has  the  keys,'  and  is  authorized  to 

cIUsiODS  are  niade  from  the  general  to  diiiribute  as  much  or  little  as  he  pleases, 
the  particular.  The  genend  premise  be-  in  exchange  ^r  pious  gifts.  The  Msror- 
ing  true,  the  application  to  the  particular    ical  origin  of  indulgences  is  traced  to  the 

*  case  which  is  uicluded  in  it  fbllowa  with    public  penances  and  the  canonical  pun- 

logical' certainlr.  Induction  gives  only  islunents,  which  the  old  Christian  church 
probability.  If,  fbr  instance,  we  conclude,  imposed  on  the  community,  especially 
from  the  earth  being  habitable,  that  the    on  those  who  did  not  remain  firm  unto 

^  other  planets  are  so,  the  conclusion  is    martyrdom.    When  ecclesiastic  discipline 

only  probable.  Induction  rests  upon  the  became  milder,  and  the  clergy  more  cov- 
belief  that  general  lawa  and  rules  are  ex-  etoua,  it  was  allowed  to  commute  these 
preeeed  in  me  particular  case  ;  but  a  pos-    punishments  into  fines,  fi>r  the  benefit  of 

1  e  mbility  always  remains,  that  these  genend    the  church.  'At  first  the  only  source  of 

laws  and  rules  are  not  perfecdy  known,  indulgences  was  in  Rome,  and  they  could 
An  induction  may  be  perfect  or  imperfect  be  obtained  only  by  cointf  there.  At 
To  make  it  perfect,  the  premises  must  in-  Rome,  this  treasure  of  the  church  was  di- 
dude  all  the  grounds  that  can  affect  the  Tided  among  many  churches,  of  which 
result  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  impeiv  seven  principal  ones  were  sifled  the  most 
feet  For  instance,  every  terrestrial  ani-  largely  by  ihe  po^es.  These  chusches 
mal  lives,  every  aerial  animal  lives, every  were  termed  Hatumes  induigentiarun, 
aquatic  animal  lives,  every  reptile  lives;  One  of  the  richest  was  the  church  in  the 
therefore,  every  animal  lives.  If  we  now  Lateran,  on  which  were  bestowed,  at  its 
aUow  that  there  exists  no  animal  not  in-  renewed  consecration,  as  many  da^  of  in- 
cluded in  the  four  enumerated  classes,  the  dulgenoe  as  the  drops  which  Ml  m  a  rain 
induction  is  perfect  continuinff  three  days  and  three  niffhta 

l!fDUL0xifC£,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Hie  whofe  treasure  of  indulgences  of  the 
system ;  the  remission  of  sin,  which  the  churches  in  Rome  was  accordingly  inex- 
cnurch  has  power  to  grant  (We  shall  haustible.  When  the  popes  were  in  want 
first  (rive  the  Protestant,  and  then  the  of  money,  and  the  niunber  of  pilgrims 
Catholic  views  on  this  subject)  The  vis-  who  resorted  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  re- 
ible  head  of  the  church,  the  pope,  disuib-  mission  of  theur  sms  began  to  decrease, 
ute9  indulgences  m  various  ways.  They  indulgences  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
are  divided  into  temporary  and  pleiuuy*  the  foreign  archbishops  and  bishops ;  and, 
The  principle  of  indulgences  rests  on  that  finally,  agepts  were  sent  about,  wlio  made 
of  gicKxI  works ;  fbr  the  Catholic  theologi-  them  an  object  of  the  meanest  trafiie* 
ans  prove  the  authority  of  the  churdi  to  During  the  period  of  jubilee  (see  JubiUe)^ 
mae  indulgences  in  this  way  :— many  the  peo]rie  vrare  taught  to  believe  that  the 
Mints  and  pious  men  have  done  more  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  doubled,  and 
good  works,  and  sufiered  more  than  was  the  richest  harvests  were  always  reaped  ax 
required  for  tlie  remisBion  of  their  rins,  this  time.  Leo  X,  fiimoue  for  his  love  of 
%wH  the  sum  of  this  surplus  eonsdtutes  a    splendor,  commenced  bis  reign  in  1518  { 
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and,.  88  the  buflding  of  St  Peter's  chuich    ed  labor  of  piety  (the  viatinff  of  a  church, 
had  exhausted  his  finances,  he  began  the    for  instance)  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee, 
sale  of  indulgences  in  Ctermanv,  without    which  was  established  by  Boniface  VIII, 
waiting  for  Uie  jubilee  of  1525,  in  con-    in  1900.    This  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
junction  with  the  elector  of  Mentz,  who    public  penance  of  the  church.   Consider- 
was  to  receive  half  the  profit ;  and  the  lat-    able  abuses,  howeyer,  stole  into  the  m- 
ter  found  an  excellent  acent  fi>r  the  sale  in    tern  of  indulgences,  and  the  scandal  bo- 
TetzeL    This  fli^piuit  f3>use  inflamed  the    came  reiy  great    Under  pretext  of  afans 
zeal  of  Luther,  and  the  Protestant  theo-    for  the  benefit  of  good  wons,  indulgences 
logians  have  alwavs  found  indulgences    were  made  the  means  of  indirectly  taxing 
one  of  the  most  vmneraUe  points  of  the    the  whole  of  Christendom.     It  was  pro- 
Roman  Catholic  system;  and  even  the    posed  several  times  in  the  diets oi^ the 
Catholic  states  of  Gennany  represented  to    German  empire  (e.  ff.,  at  Nurembeiv,  in 
the  emperor,  in  1530,  that  he  ought  to    1466),  to  ;nake  use  of  them  fvnrsup^ring 
prevail  upon  the  pope,  to  omit  sending    the  expenses  of  the  war  a^amst  the  Twcs. 
any  more  letters  of  induJjjpence  to  Genua-    The  popes,  bishops  and  civil  rulers  usual- 
ny,  lest  the  whole  Cathohc  relidon  should    ly  divided  the  proceeds,  though  the  latter 
become  an  object  of  scorn  and  mockeiy.    sometimes  appropriated  them  entirely ;  as, 
Nevertheless,  the  right  to  remit  sins  was    fi>r  instance,  m  1500,  when  the  ^vem- 
received.  in  the  council  of  Trent,  among    ment  of  the  empire  took  possessKin  of 
the  articles  of  ftith.    (We  shall  now'uro-    the  money  collected  fi>r  the  pope  on  the 
ceed  to  give  the  Catholic  vievi^  as  taken    occasion  of  the  jubilee,  and  allowed  only 
fit>m  the  article  hukHgence^  written  by  a    a  third  part  to  the  legate  of  the  pope, 
Catholic,  in  the  German  CoTwersaUons*    for  his  subsistence.    Under  such  circum- 
Ltjeicon.}    The  penances  of  the  ancient    stances,  when  holy  institutions  were  abus- 
church  (see  Penance)  were  never  so  strict-    ed  for  vile  gain,  it  was  natural  that  wrong 
Iv  binding  as  to  preclude  the  piesbyteis    notions  respecting  indulgences  and  their 
from  relaxing  them  in  some  degree.  In    power,  should  spring  up  among  the  peo- 
particukr  instances,  where  their  object    pie,  and  be  spread  bv  tne  preachers  em- 
seemed  more  easily  attained  in  some  oth-    ployed  to  distribute  them.  (See  TeizeL)  It 
er  way.  But  this  never  was  done,  except    is  a  well  known  &ct,  that  tne  indulgences 
in  single  ca8es,andafler  the  circumstonces    proclaimed   by  Leo  X,   gave  the  ^ist 
of  the  petitioners  had  been  closely  ex-    ^ring  to  the  reformatioiu    It  was  the  ob- 
amined ;  nor  was  the  whole,  punishment  ject  of  the  fatheis  assembled  at  TVent,  to 
ever  remitted,  but  merely  a  part  of  it,  ac-    make  a  public  disavowal  of  theeironeous 
cording  as  the  case  of  me  individual  re-    doctrines  which  had  been  preached  by 
quired,   and  his  repentance  justified  it    individuals  respecting  indulgenees,  that 
The  council  of  Nice,  in  their  12th  canoiL    they  might  not  appeaf  te  be  sanctioned  ' 
requii^,  for  such  a  dispensation,  proof  of    by  the  church.    The  council  first  recjuir- 
true  repentance.    In  the  llti^  centunr,  an-    ed  (in  sees.  24,  cap.  8,  De  RtformaHone), 
other  landof  indul^penoes  was  introduced,    the  restoration  of  public  penance,  in  the 
— absolution.     This  was  granted  to  those    foUowinff.  words  :   ''The   holy    aposde 
Who  tmdertook  some  difficult  enteiprise    (Paul  to  Timotby|  ordains,  that  those  who 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  church.    This  was    sin  publicly,  should  be  publicly  rebuked, 
usually  bearing  arms  in  her  cause,  of    I(  therefore,  a  crime  has  been  committed 
which  the  crusades   are  the^  most  fk-    publiclv,  and  in  the  sight  of  many,  so  as 
mous  example.    In  the  council  of  Cler-    not  te  leave  any  doubt  of  its  giving  a  bad 
mont  (1095--1096),it  was  decreed  (canon    example  te  otheis,  a  public  penance  is  to 
12),  that  eveiy  one,  who^  actuated  solely    be  imposed  on  the  ^Ity  person,  suited  to 
by  devout  zeal,  and  not  by  love  of  .glory    the  cnme,  that  the  surht  of  his  repentance 
or  by  avarice,  went  on  the  expedition  to    may  recall  those  to  me  right  way,  whom 
Jerusalem  fi>r  the  deliverance  of  the  holy    his  example  has  led  astray.    The  bishop 
sepulchre,  should  reoeive  a  full  remission    may,  however,  substitute  a  private  fi>r  the 
of  his  sins.  In  later  times,  this  indulgence    pubUcpenance,  if  he  thinks  it  more  suita 
was  extended  to  those  who  were  not  able    ble."     Ke^pectinj^  abeohition  itself  the 
to  ^o  themselves,  and  sent  a  champion  ia    chureh  has  estabhsbed  no  dogma,  because 
tbeur  stead.    By  demea,  the  exemption    such  dogmas  are  expressed  only  in  the 
was  extended  ml  nrther,  and  soon  pie-    canones^  of  which  there  exist  none  on  this 
nary  and  partial  indulgences  weregrant-    subject    She  has  given  only  a  decree, 
ed  to  those  who  gave  alms  for  effecting    and  this  in  her  last  session,  which  literally 
some  good  work  (e.  ff.,  the  restoration  of  a    says  :  Since  the  power  of  conferring  in- 
church,  &C.),  or  performed  some  prescrib-    dulgences  has  been  given  to  the  church 
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by  Christy  and  the  has  exereised  it  from  penance  remitted.  The  labor  itself  ahouM 

the  eailiaflttunea^  the  holy  council  teaches  be  in  proportion  to  its  aim.    We  hare 

and  ordains,  that  this  usage,  so  beneficial  seen  that  there  exists  no  dogma  on  abso- 

to  Chriatians,  and  confirmed  by  the  au-  lution ;  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  a  doc- 

thoridr  of  many  holy  cooncils,  is  to  be  re-  trine  of  the  church,  but  it  is  left  to  the 

tained  in  the  church;  and  slie  uiflicts  the  private  views  of  the  indiyiduals,  whether 

anathema  upon  such  as  dther  declare  in-  and  bow  far  the  absolution  and  the  idea 

diligences  uunecessaiy,   or   dispute  the  of  puigatoiy  (see  Purgatonf),  are  con* 

power  of  the  church  to  grant  them.    It  is  nected  with  each  other.    It  is  falsely  be- 

her  wish,  however,  diat  in  the  grant  of  lieved  by  many  Protestants,  that  absolu- 

indulgeooes,  according  to  the  custom  long  tion  is  esteemed  by  the  CathoKc  church 

existing   in   the   church,  proper    limits  equivalent  to  conversion,  and  as  efi^usl 

should  be  observed,  lest  the  dncipline  of  to  remit  the  punishment  of  sins.    Every 

the,  church  become  injuriously  relaxed,  popular  catechism  proves  the  contnury. 

But  as  the  church  desires  that  die  abuses  Indits,  or  Sindh*  ;  a  birge  river  in  the 


which  have  crept  in,  and  have  given  occa-  western  part  of  Hindoostan,  rismg  on  the 
sion  to  heretical  preachen  to  heap  reproach  north  of  the  Himnfeya  mountains ;  it  flows 
upon  this  venerable  uaace,  should  be  cor-  firet  noith-west,  then  west,  penetrates  the 
racted,  she  ordains  by  the  present  decree,  chain  of  mountains  in  the  36th  paraDelv 
that  the  shameful  bartering  of  indulgences  then  takes  a  winding  course  to  the  south, 
ibr  money,  which  has  been  so  fruitful  a  and  empdes  by  several  mouths  into  the 
source  of  abuse,  shall  be  entirelv  abol-  sea  of  Arabia,  between  lat  23^  W  and 
iahed.  As  the  conuptions  which  have  24^  4(K  N.  Its  chief  ttibutaries  are  from 
sprung  from  supentition,  ignorance,  ir-  the  east ;  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks^ 
reverence,  or  from  any  odier  causes,  can-  One  of  them  is  the  Behlit  or  Jefaun  ( Af- 
not  here  be  enumerated  and  individually  da^Hs\  from  Cashmere ;  it  joins  the 
censured,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  the  Chenan  {AcuinB9\  which  also  receives 
kinds  prevailing  in  different  places  and  tlie  Ravy  {Hydraotes) ;  below  the  conflu- 
provinces,  the  synod  commands  every  ence  of  the  Chenab  is  that  of  the  Kirah 
Diabop  to  search  out  with  diligence  the  llhfphtuit),  formed  by  the  junodon  of  the 
abuses  of  his  own  church,  and  to  lay  them  »etledje  or  Satadrou  (Utkdrus)  and  the 
before  the  first  provincial  synod,  that  they  Bevaii.  The  country  traversed  by  the 
may  be  brandea  as  enron  by  the  judgment  InJus  and  its  tributaries  is  called  the 
of  the  other  bishops,  and  l>e  submitted  to  Penjab  or  Ptinfab,  The  water  of  the  In- 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  bishop  at  dus  is  wholesome,'  and  resembles  that  of 
Rome,  whose  wisdom  will  provide  for  the  the  Ganges.  Its  course,  including  its 
universal  good  of  the  chureh,  that  the  windingEL  is  esdmated  at  1700  miles;  and 
sacred  indulgences  may  in  future  be  dis-  is  generally  W.  of  8.  The  Delta  of  the 
tributed  with  purity  and  holiness.  The  Indus  is  about  150  miles  in  length  along 
s^luDg  of  mdulgencies  has  accordinglv  the  coast,  and  115  in  depth.  The  river  is 
ceased.  In  rega^  to  the  absoludon  sdll  navi^ble,  for  vessels  or  ^00  tons,  to  the 
practised  in  the  church  (continues  the  province  of  Lahore,  a  dirtance  of  760  ffe- 
Catholic  writer),  the  spirit  of  the  chureh  ographical  miles.  From  Attack  to  the 
18  the  same  as  in  ancient  dmes.  Tlie  oki  I^ho,  a  distance  of  about  800  miles,  its 
discipline  of  penance  never  has  been  for-  breadth  is  generally  about  a  mile,  and  its 
mally  abolished.  On  the  coiimuy,  tlie  depth  &om  two  to  ^ve  fathoms.  The  dde 
principle  has  rather  been  confirmed  by  sets  in  with  great  violence.  Ovringtothe 
the  council  of  Trent,  as  has  just  been  barbarous  manners  of  the  tribes  which 
^own.  The  church  sdll  comnussions  inhabit  its  banks,  litde  commerce  takes 
her  servants  to  impose  penances  upon  sin-  pbce  on  this  river.  The  bed  of  die  lo- 
ners, in  propordon  to  their  ffuilt,— even  dus  m  sand,  with  a  smaD  quantity  of 
heavier  penances  than  the  ormnary  ones.  mud. 

Why,  then  (he  asks),  should  she  not  be       Ines  de  Castro.    Pedro,  son  of  Al- 

authorized  to  remit  part  of  the  sentence,  phoneo  IV,  king  of  Portugal,  after  the 

if  the  penitent  is  fbund  worthy  of  favor?  death  of  1^  wife  Constanda  (1344),  se- 

Whetber  such  remission  be  deserved  by  cretly  married  his  mistress  Ines  de  Cas- 

the  penitent,  isto  be  judged  by  those  min-  tro,  who  vras  descended  nt>m  the  reyal 

isten  of  the  chureh  who  are  in  immedi-  fine  of  Casdle,  from  which  Pedro  was 

ate  intercourse  with  them.    To  make  ab-       .  __  .««;«„.    r«rft/*  u  A-nm  ik* 

m«         4V  flnvi  ^i_^        *  The  name  is  very  ancienu   inatu  is  irom  uie 

solution  efi^tual,  BeUarmin  requires  diat     f.^^^^  ^^^^^  borrowed  it  from  the  Persian.  The 

the  end  attained  should  be  more  agreea-     Persians  seem  to  have  derived  it  from  the  Indiaa 

ble  to  God  than  the  peifennaiice  of  the    BunPhu,  ocean. 
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ako  descended  on  his  mother's  side.  As  in^  delivered  dieni  to  their  master,  be  re- 
be  steadily  rejected  all  pcoposkions  for  a  ceived,  in'  retwn,  the  penons  of  Pedro 
new  marriage,  his  secret  was  suspected,  Coelho  and  Alvarez  Gonsalvez ;  the  third, 
and  the  envious  rivals  of  the  beautiful  Pacheco,  esca^ied  to  Arragon.  The  two 
Ines  were  fearflil  that  her  brothers  and  were  thed  toruired  in  the  preaence  of  the 
fiunily  would  gain  a  complete  ascendency  king,  in  order  to  make  them  disclose  theif 
over  the  future  king.  The  old  kin^  was  accomplices ;  their  hearts  were  torn  out, 
easily  blinded  by  the  intrigues  of  his  art*  their  bodies  burnt,  and  their  ashes  scai- 
ful  counsellors^  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco^  tered  to  the  winds  (1360).  Two  years  af- 
Pedro  Coelho  and  Alvarez  GSonsalvez.  ter,  he  assembled  the  chief  men  of  the 
Thev  per»iaded  him  that  this  maniage  kingdom,  at  Cataneda,  and  solemnly  de- 
wouid  be  jprejudicaal  to  the  interests  of  dared  on  path,  that,  after  the  death  of  his 
his  young  grBnd-4i0D  Ferdinand  (the  son  wife  Constantia,  he  had  obcained  the  con- 
of  Pedro  by  hisde.««sed  wife).  Alphon-  sent  of  the  pope  to  his  unloh  with  Ines 
so  asked  his  son  if  he  was  married  to  de  Castro,  and  that  he  had  been  married 
Inea  Pedro  dared  not  confess  the  truth  to  her  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop 
to  his  father,  much  less  would  he  comply  of  Gruarda  and  of  an  officer  of  his  court, 
with  the  command  of  the  kin^,  to  re-  Stephen  Lobato.  He  then  went  to  Coim- 
nounce  his  mistress  and  unite  hiqptaelf  to  bra.  The  archbishop  and  Xiobato  c<m- 
another.  Alphonso  again  consulted  his  finned  the  assertions  of  the  kin^ ;  and  the 
fiivorites,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  panel  document,  to  which  the  rang  refer- 
unhappy  Ines  to  death.  The  qiieen  Bea-  rea,  was  puUicly  exhibited.  The  king 
trice,  mother  of  the  In&nt,  obtained  Intel-  caused  the  body  of  his  beloved  Ines  to  be 
ligence  of  this  cruel  desom,  and  gave  her  disinterred,  and  pkced  on  a  throne,  adom- 
son  notice  of  it  But  Peoro  neglected  not  ed  with  the  diaaem  and  roval  robes,  and 
<mly  this  information,  but  even  the  warn-  required  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
ing  of  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  as  a  ru-  to  approach  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
mor  intended  merely  to  terrify  him.  The  ment,  rendering  her  when  dead  that  hom- 
fijTst  time  that  Pedro  left  Inep^  to  be  absent  age  which  she  had  not  received  in  her 
several  days,  on  a  hunting  expedition,  the  life.  The  body  was  then  carried  in  a 
king  hastened  to  Coimbra,  where  she  was  fbneral  car  to  Alcoba^  The  king,  the 
livinffin  (he  convent  of  St  CUun  with  her  bishops^  the  nobles  and  knights  of  the 
chil£en.  The  arrival  of  Alphonso  filled  kingoom,  followed  the  carriage  on  fbot; 
the  unhappy  lady  with  tenor;  but,  sup-  andthe  whole  distance,  from  Coimbra  to 
pressing  her  feelings,  she  appeared  before  Alcoba^a,  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  ma- 
ths king,  threw  heraelf  witti  her  children  ny  thousands  of  people,  bearinc  burning 
at  his  feet,  and  begged  fbr  mercy  with  torches.  In  AIcoImu^  a  splenmd  monu- 
tears.  Alphonso,  softened  by  this  sight,  ment  of  white  marble  was  erected,  on 
had  not  the  heart  to  peqratrate  the  intend-  *  ^rfnch  was  placed  her  statue,  with  a  royal 
ed  crime.  But  aAer  he  had  retired,  his  crown  on  her  head.  The  history  of  the 
evil  counsellors  succeeded  in  obliterating  unhappy  Ines^  has  furnished  man^  poets, 
the  impression  which  had  been  made  on  of  dinerent  nations,  with  matenais  for 
him,  and  obtained  fit)m  him  permiasion  tragedies, — Lamothe,  count  von  Soden, 
to  commit  the  murder  wiiicli  had  been  Slc  ;  but  the  Portuguese  muse  has  immor- 
rssolved  on.  It  was  executed  that  very  talized  her  through  the  Ujpe  of  Camoens, 
hour;  Ines  expired  under  the  daggers  of  in  whose  celebrated  Lunade,  the  histoiy 
herenemiesL  She  was  buried  in  the  con-  of  her  love  is  one  of  the  finest  epi- 
vent  where  slie  was  murdered  (135^).  Pe-  sodes. 

dro,  frantic  with  grief  and  rage,  took  arms       IrtFALLiBiLiTT  ;   exemption  from   the 

against  his  father,  but-the  queen  and  the  possibility  of  error.    God,  of  courae,is 

archbishop  of  Braga  succeeded  in  reeon-  mfallible,  because  the  idea  of  divinitv  ex- 

ciling  the  father  and  son.    Pedro  obtained  eludes  that  of  error ;  Christ  was  infidliblc, 

many  privileges ;  in  return  for  which,  he  and,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Greek 

promised,  on  oath,  not  to  take  vengeance  and  Catholic  church,  and  of  most  Pkotes- 

on  the  murderers.    Two  yean  after,  king  tant  sects,  the  aposdes  were  also  infallible, 

Alphonso  died  ;  the  three  assassins  had  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Here, 

already  left  the  kingdom,  by  liis  advice,  however,  the    Protestants  and  Catholics 

and  tuien  refuge  in  Castile,  where  Peter  divide.    The  latter,  founding  their  creed 

the  Cruel  then  reigned,  whose  tyranny  on  tradiium  (q.  v.)  as  well  as  on  the  BibUy 

had  chiven  some   noble  Casdlians  into  maintain   that  the  traditioD,  that  is,  the 

Portugal.  Pedro  agreed  to  exchange  these  general  doctrine  and  belief  handed  down 

fugitives  for  the  murderers  of  Ines.   Hav*  mm  age  to  age^  and  tanght  by  die  gteat 
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body  of  the  pntois,  is  atx>ve  the  ponibili-  vine  ri^t  belieye  in  a  flomewfaat  more 

cy  of  error ;  cooaequeiaUyf  also,  tne  eoun-  roU  political  inftlUbiihy  of  kincs. 

cils  are  in&Uible,  because  the  councils,  Infaivt,  in  law.    Hj  the  English,  and 

according  to  a  Catholic  writer,  ^  do  not  ceneraUy  by  the  Amencan,  and  so  bjr  the 

make  truths  or  dogmas,  as  some  Plotes-  French  law,  persons  come  to  majority  at 

tantB  maintain,  but  merely  express  the  the  age  of  twenty-one  y^Bara,  untu  which 

belief  of  die  church  on  certain  points  in  time  they  are  caued  in  law  iatfwnJtiy  and 

oueedon :"  the  troth  prtmounced,  there-  are  under  guardianship  or  tutelage.    The 

rare,  always  existed,  but  had  not  been  pre-  laws  of  some  of  the  U.  States,  howoTer, 

riouaiy  declared  by  the  church.    From  make  a  disdnction  between  males  and  fe- 

seveial  passages  in  the  Bible,  the  Catholic  males,  the  age  of  eighteen  being  that  of 

inien  that  the  above-mentioned  tradition  majority  in  femaies.    Inftnts  cannot,  in 

and  the  councils  are  under  the  continual  aeneral,  bind  themselves  by  contracts,  as 

guidance  «nd  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  mey  are  supposed  not  to  have  sufficient 

hence  the  formula  so  4ifbn  repeated  by  discretion  for  this  pmpoee.    But  diis  is 

the  council  of  Trent,  the  last  general  their  privilege,  uid  then:  contnetB  are  ac- 

council  of  the  Catholic  church — ^me  holy  cordingly  hdd  in  general  not  to  be  void, 

council    lawfully  assembled   under   the  but  only  voidable  at  their  election ;  and 

guidanceof  the  Holy  Ghost"    It  is  clear,  they  may  elect  to  avoid  their  eontracis 

that,  if  the  councils  are  in&llible,  it  is  of  during  their  minority,  but  they  cannot  con* 

the  utmost  importance  for  the  Catholic  to  firm  tuem  so  as  to  be  bound  by  them, 

know  what  are  lawful  councils.    This  is  a  until  thei/  minority.    Infimts  may  possess 

goint  which,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  property,  but  it  must  be  under  the  man- 
as  created  great  discussioDs  in  the  Cath-  agement  and  control  of  a  guardian.  They 
olic  church,  because  the  popes  claimed  Mve  not  the  right  of  citizens  as  to  votog, 
the  sole  right  to  convoke  councils.  (See  and  dischaiyng  other  political  functions. 
CoimaL)  So  far  all  Roman  Catholics  But  in  regard  to  crimes  and  punishments, 
agree  respecting  in&UibiUty,  namely,  that  and  treqiasses  and  private  wrongs,  their 
Quist,  the  apdsdes,  the  body  of  the  pas-  conduct  is  regulated  dv  the  same  laws  as 
tors,  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  the  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  commu- 
couucils,  are  iufoUiblo  ;  but  they  disagree  nity,  in  case  of  their  being  of  sufficient 
respecting  the  infaUibUity  of  the  pope,  age  and  discretion  to  understand  their 
The  ultramontane  theologians  maintain  duties  and  obligations.  And  for  this  our- 
that  the  pope  is  in&llible,  whenever  he  pose  no  genenJ  limit  can  iie  assigned,  as 
pronounces  do^nnaticaily  on  a  point  of  some  chudren  are  much  more  intelligent 
doctrine,  to  settle  the  faith  of  the  whole  than  otheis  of  the  same  age  ;  and  it  vrill 
Catholic  church.  These  theologians  are  again  depend,  in  'some  degree,  upon  the 
therefore  called  tn/a/(iUeiif(«.  Thetheolo-  nature  or  the  oflfence  cmnmitted,  or  the 
gians  of  the  Galhcan  churoh  do  not  ad-  wrong  done,  whether  a  child  of  any  given 
mit  this  infallibility.  The  assembly  of  a^  can  be  conddered  legally  guilty  of  it, 
the  French  clergy,  m  1682;  laid  ,down  the  since  some  offences  and  wrongs  can  be 
maxioif  "  that  iu  questions  of  faith,  the  sov-  more  easilv  understood  to  be  such  than 
ereign  pontiff  has  die  chief  pert,  and  that  others.  The  law,  in  general,  has  a  ten- 
his  decrees  conccirn  the  whole  church  ;  der  regard  to  youth,  and  does  not  permit 
but  that  his  judgment  is  not  irreformable,  them  to  be  convicted  and  punished  for 
until  it  be  confirmed  by  the  acquiescence  offences  and  trespasses,  unless  it  appears 
of  the  church."  Bossuet,  in  his  IMensio  eleariy  that  they  have  sufficient  knowledge 
BtdarcU.  CUri  GaUic^  Hd  part,  1. 12  seq.  and  discretion  to  distin^sh  them  to  be 
has  treated  this  point  at  length.  He  main-  sueh^ — ^There  are  exceptions  to  the  iaca- 
tains,  that  the  pope  is  by  no  means  infhlli-  padties  of  minors  as  to  contracting,  and 
ble,  and  that  a  papal  decision  is  not  to  be  these  exceptions  are  made  for  their  nene- 
conndered  infallible  until  the  church  ac-  fit    Thus  an  infant  not  sufflcienUy  fur- 

Suiesces  in  it,  which,  he  admits,  may  be  nished  with  necessary  clothes,  food  or  in- 
one,  in  general, silentiy. — Inpolitics, the  struction,  by  his  parent  or guaniian, and 
word  ir\falUbU  is  used  in  a  diflerent  sense,  not  being  under  the  imme&Cte  superin- 
Tbe  position  that  any  political  person,  or  tendence  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  may 
body,  is  ini&llible,  otuy  means,  that  there  make  a  valid  contract,  in  respect  to  those 
is  no  appeal  from  such  person  or  body,  subjects^  and  such  contract  may  be  en- 
When  the  English  public  law  declares  forced  against  him.  Another  exception 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  eveiy  one  to  the  general  incapacity  of  infants  to 
knows  that  this  is  merely  a  political  fie*  contract,  relates  to  the  contract  of  mar- 
tion.    Bat  the  genuine  supporters  of  di-  riage,  wnidi,  by  the  law  of  England  and 
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the  U*  States^  may  be  made  by  a  male  the  intercession  of  the  French  ambaasBdor 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  by  a  female  Beauhamais,  prevented  the  sentence.  In 
at  that  of  twelve.  The  French  code  1806,  the  duke  accompanied  Ferdinand 
faea  the  a^  for  making  a  valid  marriage  VII  to  Bayonne.  July  7, 1808,  he  mgned 
contract,  in  the  case  of  tlie  male,  at  the  constitution  prepared  by  Napoleon,  at 
eighteen,  and  in  that  of  the  female  at  0-  Bayonne,  for  Spain,  and  became  colonel 
teen.  And  as  t^e  law  gives  validity  to  in  the  guards  of  king  Joseph ;  but  he 
the  principal  contract,  the  prevalent  doc-  soon  after  resigned  his  post,  and  summon- 
trine,  though  subject  to  some  doubt  as  to  ed  the  nation  to  arm,  against  the  French, 
the  extent  of  its  application,  is,  that  all  and  was  conseouently  denounced  as  a 
contracts  collotend  and  incidental  to  that  traitor  by  Napoleon,  Nov.  12, 1808.  In 
of  marriage,  such  as  makins  marriage  1809,  he  commanded  a  Spanish  division, 
setdements  by  the  husband,  and  accepting  but  was  twice  defeated  by  Sebastiani ;  and, 
them  instead  of  dower  by  the  wife,  are  notwithstandusff  his  GOura|j[e,  he  lost  the 
equaUy  buiding  on  both  of  the  parties,  confidence  of  th^supreme  junta,  who  de- 
being  of  age  to  contract  marriage,  and,  prived  him  of  his  command.  He  then 
accordinaHly,  not  subject  to  be  revoked  retired  to  Seville.  In  1811,  the  cortes 
either  before  or  after  coming  to  the  age  appointed  him  prudent  of  the  council  of 
of  minority.  If^  however,  040  party  be  Spun  and  the  Indies,  and  ambassador  ex- 
under  the  age  at  which  a  contract  of  mar-  trabrdinary  to  England.  In  June,  1812, 
riage  may  be  made,  he  or  she  may,  on  ar^^  he  returned  to  Cadiz.  From  hence  he 
riving  at  such  age,  either  ratif/  or  annul  went  to  Madrid,  after  the  French  had 
any  such  contract  previously  made.  The  been  driven  ftt>m  that  capital,  in  1813,  but 
jurisdiction  in  respect  to  infants  is  gen-  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  that  city, 
erally  vested  in  either  probate  or  orplums'  by  the  comtnand  of  die  junta,  as  one  of 
courts,  in  the  U.  States.  ,  These  courts  ap-  the  chiefs  of  the  Servile  party  (los  vervUes), 
point  guardians  to  take  charge  of  the  prop-  Ferdinand  VII,  however,  recalled  the 
erty  of  infimts,  and,  in  case  of  the  decease  duke,  made  him  president  of  the  council 
of  the  fether,  to  take  charge  of  their  per-  of  >  Castile,  and  treated  him  with  distin- 
sons;  but,  during  tlie  life  of  the  i^thei^  he  guished  fevor.  On  the  establishment  of 
lias  the  guardianship  and  control  of  the  me  constitution  in  1820,  he  resigned  his 
persons  of  his  sons  until  they  are  twen^-  place,  and  retired  to  his  estate  near  Ma- 
one  years  of  ajpe,  and  of  his  daughten  arid,  but  was  banished  to  Majorca,  hi 
until  they  are  either  eighteen  or  twenty-  1823^  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
one.  At  a  certain  ase,  however,  that  is,  regency  which  was  established  by  the 
twelve  or  fourteen,  the  childj  in  case  of  French  at  Madrid  during  the  war.  In 
the  decease  of  the  fether^  may  choose  his  August,  he  went  with  Victor  Saez  to 
own  guardian^  who,  bemg  approved  by  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  to  resim  the  goveixi- 
the  proper  judfire,  is  appointed  accord-  ment  into  the  hands  of  me  king,  who 
indy.  (See  h^anU.)  made  him  a  member  of  tiie  council  of 
iNFAirr  Schools.  (See  Schools,)  state.  The  duke  formed  the  plan  for  the 
IifFAifTAno,  duke  of,  a  Spanish  grandee  organization  of  the  re^ments  of  guards, 
of  the  first  class,  bom  1773>  was  ^uca]ted  and  obtained  for  the  km^  (1824)  the  sum 
in  Fivnce,  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  a  of  100,000  fiorins,  fer  his  journey  to  Aran- 
princess  of  Salm-Salro.  In  the  war  of  juez.  In  October,  1825,  he  succeeded  Zea 
1793,  he  raised  a  regiment  in  Catalonia  at  as  first  minister,  and  changed  Zea's  de- 
his  own  expense.  The  prince  of  the  Astu-  liberative  junta  into  a  couucd  of  state ;  but 
riasfermed  an  intimate  union  with  htm,  be-  the  machine  of  state,  which  the  apostolic 
cause  the  duke  showed  auaveraonto  Go-  party  checked  in  its  course,  could  not  be 
doy,  the  king's  favorite.  €rodoy  therefore  put  effectually  in  motion.  The  duke  con- 
obtained  an  order,  in  1806,  for  the  duke  tributed  500,000  fiimcs,  the  amount  of  his 
to  leave  Madrid.  He  liecame,  in  couse-  income  fer  one  year,  to  the  necessities  of 
quenoe  (1807),  still  more  intimately  con-  the  state,  and  in  October,  182^  obtained 
uected  with  the  prince  (see  Ferdinand  Vn\  his  disclmrge. 

who  appointed  him,  in  case  of  the  deatn  Infante,  or  Infant  (a  word  derived 
of  the  king,  captain-general  of  New  Cas-  from  the  LaHn^  signifying  cUU| ;  the  tide 
tile.  This  appointment  involved  him  in  given,  particularly  in  Spam  and  Portugal, 
the  affair  of  tne  Escurial ;  the  attorney-  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  house,  the  el- 
general  of  the  king  demanded  sentence  dest  being  also  called  d  prvncipt.  The 
of  death  against  the  duke  and  Escoiquiz;  princesses  at  these  courts  are  called  in- 
but  die  popular  favor  towards  him,  and  fimia^  the  eldest  also  la  prmceicu 
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I1ITAHTB.T.*    If  cavaby  (q.  v.)  are  to  used  to  potect  tbe  tiiouldmp    Tbe  diiek 

be   called  r«nM  du  moment^  the  creat  cue,  witn  wire  in  it,  has  aometiiiiea  been 

woik  of  the  battle  la  to  be  perfoimea  by  cooaidcrad  a  defence  to  the  neck.    Infiai« 

tbe  infimojr,  which  oompoaea  the  createat  tir  ia  divided  into  ligpht  inftntiy  and  that 

part  of  an  aimy,  and  ia,  in  point  of  char-  of  the  line.    The  htfter  finma  the  great 

acter,  the  moat  important  part,  became  it  maea,  which  iaintendad  to  fight  in  line,  to 

can  be  uaed  every  where— in  mountaiu^  decide  attacks  b^  the  bayonet,  to  make 

on  nlBina,  in  wooda,  en  rivers,  and  tit  aea,  aflsauitB,  and  ia  itself  again  divided  into 

in  the  redoabt,  in  the  breach,  in  dtiea  and  crenadiera  (q.  v.)  and  muaketeers.     The 

fields,  and,  depending  only  on  itself  baa  a  Bght  infuitiy  ia  pardcokriy  intended'  to 

great  advantage  over  tbe  two  other  clasaea  aerve  in  the  outposts,  to  act  aa  afaarp- 

of  troopa,  who,  dependinj^,   in   a  great  ahooteia^  to  make  bold  ezpeditiona,  and 

meaaare,   for    their    efficiency   on    tbe  baraas  and  diaquiet  the  enemy.    It  in* 

strength  and  the  will  of  brulea^  are  fiur  cludea  the  riflemen.    Tbe  light  infantry 

leas  fitted  to  endure  deprivation,  and  a  form  from  the  dOth  to  the  60th  part  of  an 

noxious  cfimate)  to   contend  with  the  army.    The  character  of  military  opera- 

aoovro  of  Russia,  or  the  deaerta  of  Egypt  tions,  however,  has  changed  of  late  so 

The  inftntry  are  preeminent^  the  moral  much,  that,  in  a  good  enny,  it  ia  necessary 

power  of  armies.;  and  on  no  class  of  that  the  inlantiy  of  the  fine  should  take 

troopa  has  a  eeneral,  who  knows  how  tp  part  readily  in  the  light  service,  and  the 

act  on  bis  soliSera,  auch  influence.    Foot-  light  infimtry  be  ready  to  figbt  in  the  line, 

aoldieis  were  armed,  in  old  timea,  with  a  fi^m  which  the  riflemen  only  are  excepted, 

spear,  aometimea  viith  a  sword,  arrows^  These  are  only  used  aa  sbarpehootera. 

Inoce  and  sling;  at  present,  witb  a  gun  In  aome  armiea,  there  are,  beaidee  the 

and  bayonet,  which  is  generally  accom*  riflemen,  whole  re^pments  of  lif^bt  inftn^ 

panied  with  a  sword.     Sometimes,  but  tiy;  in  others,  as  m  the  Prussum  army, 

rarely,  they  are  anned  with  pikea    Some  each  regiment  has  two  battalions  <^inian- 

foot-aoldien^  in  moat  armiee,  have  rifles,  try  of  the  line,  and  one  battalion  of  light 

generaUy  so  constructed  that  the  rifle-  imantry;  in  others,  as  in  tbe  French,  each 

man  may  put  his  short  sword  on  the  rifle,  bi^talion  haa  its  grenadiers  and  tiraSktin 

to  be  used  as  a  bayone^  thougb  this  haa  (riiarpshooten).    Infimtiy  ia  divided-  into 

proved  of  no  great  service.    The  sword  battations  (q.  v.),  tfaeae  into  componiea, 

^ven  to  foot-«udiers,  in  almost  all  armies,  ^ese  into  platoons.     Several  battiilioo% 

IS  of  but  little  advantage,  and  is  generally  two  or  three,  sometimes  foiu*  and  five, 

intended   principally  finr    ornament,   to  fi>rm  a  regiment    The  tactica  of  iniantf>' 

completo  the  aoidieriike  look,  rather  than  admit  three  dififerent  modes  of  arrannng 

to  be  uaed  in  fighting.    It  serves,  how-  diis  species  of  troops  in  batde — 1.  in  nner^ 

ever,  fi>r  cutting  branchea,  to  be  used  in  v^en  they  are  drawn  up  in  line  two  or 

cookiiiff  and  building  huts;  but  swords  three  men  deep,  an  order  very  rarely,  if 

m^t  be  given  to  foot-soldiers,  similar  to  ever,  uaed  at  preaent ;  2.  in  column,  when 

the  sailors'  cutlasses,  which  would  answer  several  fines,  three  or  two  men  deep,  are 

all  these  pmposea,  and  also  the  chief  end —  drawn  up  one  behind  the  other  (see  Col- 

to  fight    (See  CuOom.)    They  ouffht  al-  tunn,  in  TacHes^  and  Square);  a  in  dis- 

ways  to  have  a  sufilcient  guard  for  the  peraed  order.    (See  Shanakooten,)    The 

band.    Tbe  fiiotwtoldier  haa  no  defensive  excellence  of  infimtry  depends  on  their 

covering,  or  very  little.    The  greatest  is  good  order  in  advancing  and  retreating, 

hia  mantle,  rolled  up,  and  worn  on  one  perfect  acquaintance  wim  their  exercisea 

shoulder  by  the  Prussian  and  Russian  and  duties,  m  a  just  appfication  of  their 

troona    The  helmet  or  ci^  protects  the  fire,  and  g^eat  calmness  both  in  assaulting 

heao,  and  epaulettes  (q.  v.)  are  sometimea  and  when  assaulted  in  the  square,  which 

is  acquired  by  experioiee.     As  long  as 

•  Thottgh  the  woid  is  immediately  derived  the  inftntry  remam   calm,   the   generd 

fiom  tbe  Ital'taa  vtfttnteria  and  fiaUeria,  it  is  pri-  need  not  lose  hope ;  but  aU  IS  to  be  feared 

marUy  of  Gennaa  origin.    We  find  still,  in  the  di-  when    they    are     disordered,    whether 

-i_«. -r  I         o           E.-_*-_j  v„-^  -:_:i.„  .         .       ,           -         ,    countrics  sf- 

prefer,  in  the 

^ ^ .«.«.. *    .                            ^.    ^   fi^t   Oft 

Swed^/oMT^^ave'the  niine  m<wning  wit6  the  horseback,    and    eivilizatibn    only  flpves 

Low-Saxon  Vent,  and  are,  no  doabt,  connected  more    importance    to    infimtry.      Where 

with  tbe  Latin  mfimt.    With  tJ^  prefiaod  sibilant,  foot-sokficM  exist,  at  thia  earfy  period,  to- 

SliT*  ^*^®A  »n.  i^-S^of  f»on^ .«»«"'.  «  -^er  with  cavahy,  they  are  considered 

Endish  moam.  m  Danish  suend  (a  youth  employ-  e^"^*^   .        *^»«"j>  ^^J              ir^u-— r 

edSicowitryiervice,  a  young  lover).  of  mfenor  consequence.     The  Hebrew 
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army,  however,  consisted,  (or  a  long  time,  the  thirty  years'  war,  was  excellent    The 

of  infantry  oidy.     (See  Camby.)     The  airangement  became,  m  the  courae  of 

Egyptians,  likewise,  seem  to  liave  used  time,  more  judicious,  and   all  unneces- 

cavany  little.    With  the  Asiatics,  besides  sary   manoeuvring  was   avoided.     Hie 

the  use  of  infantry  and  cavaliy,  princes  Austrians,  at  this  time,  employed  soldien 

and  noblemen  fought  on  chariota    Th6  from  their  Tuikish  fiontiera — ^the  Croats 

infantiy  was  the  part  least  esteemed,  and,  and  Pandoors,  semi-savages — as  a  sort  of 

with  the  Peraans,  consisted  of  the  heavy-  irregular  light  infimtry ;  and  other  armies 

armed,  the  siingeis  and  archers.    Proba-  had  troops  of  a  similar  character ;  but  ti^ey 

bly  this  was  one  reason  of  die  victories  were  so  rude  and  disorganized,  because 

of  the  Gredcs  over  the  Persians,  as  they,  their  warfiuie  was  little  better  than  lesal- 

had  cultivated  infantry  more,  and  bad  given  ized   robbeiy,  that   Gustavus  Adolphus 

up  the  chariots,  described  by  Homer  as  would  not  admit  them  into  his  forces; 

common  in  the  Trojan  war.    Even  their  but  Frederic  the  Great  again  established 

kings  and  generals  fought  on  foot.    They  £ree  corps  (q.  v.)  during  uie  seven  years' 

had  both  heavy  and  light  infantry.    The  war.    Infancy  remained  without  much 

Greeks  were  conquered,  in  their  turn,  bv  change  in  the  18th  centuiy.    Prince  Ldo- 

an  improved  form  of  infimtiy,  the  col-  pold  of  Dessau,  during  tius  time,  first  in- 

umns  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  also  trodaced,  m  the  Prussian  army^  die  iron 

enabled  his  son  Alexiihder  to  conquer  the  nmrpd,  the  lock-step,  and  several  other 

Petaans.    With  the  Romans,  infantry  was  improvements.   The  oayonet  having  been 

the  strength  of  die  armies.     Their  le-  invented  already  in  the  middle  of  the  17di 

gions,  conaisdng  mosdy  of  infantry,  con-  century,  came  more  and  more  into  u^, 

quered  the  world.      With   the   ancient  and  enabled  the  squares  to  resist  the  cav- 

Germans  and  Grauls,  also,  infimtiy  was  ^hj;  but  a  great  change  in  the  use  of 

considered  very  important;  but  when,  in  infimtry  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the 

the  great  migration  of  nations,  the  Huns,  18th  centuir,  when,  in  the  American  war 

and  other  Mongolic  tribes,  arrived  in  Eu-  of  independence,  the  people,  being  obliged 

rope,  on  small  and  fleet  horses,  and  car-  to  contend,   without   d&dpline,   against 

ried  victory  with   them,  spreading  the  well  trained  troops,  adopted  the  irregular 

terror  of  meir  arms  far  and  wide,  and  mode  of  fighting,  protected  by  trees  or 

when  the  Franks  in  Northern  Spaiii  be-  other  objects,  being,  at  the  same  time, 

came  acquainted  with  the  Moors,  who  mostly  skilful  marksmen.    The  efficiency 

camd  from  Arabia,  and  the  plateau  of  qf  this  method  of  fig^dng  was  evident ; 

Asia,  on  beautiful  horses,  cavaliy  was  con-  and  when,  in  1791,  the  French  revolu- 

sidered  as  more  iiiiportanL     When  the  tionary    war   began,   the    French    sent 

'feudal  system  was  developed,  the  hone,  of  swarms  of  tirmUeurs  against  the  allies, 
course,  ivas  more  agreeable  to  the  adven- '  and  iniured  them  exceedingly.     In  the 

turous  knight,  than  the  foot  service.   The  wars  from  1791  to    1803,   the   French 

crusades,  where   the    Europeans  were  gready  improved  this  way  of  fighting, 

obliged  to  fight  with  the  fine  cavahy  of  which,  in   the   interval   of  peace   that 

the  Seljooks,  favored  this  tendency  sdll  followed,  was  reduced  to-  a  system,  die 

more.    Infantry  fell  into  total  disrepute,  consequences   of  which    were   seen  in 

and  consisted  of  the  poorer  people,  who  1805,  1806^  and  1807,  against  the  Aus- 

cared  little  in  whose  service  they  fought,  trians,  Prussians,'  and  Russians.      These 

in  those  times  of  violence  and  oppression,  nations,  after  the  disasters  which  they 

when  a  change  of  rulers  made  no  change  suffered,  adopted  the  same  system,  as  weU 

in  their  sufTeiings ;  and  no  reliance  could  as  the  greater  use  of  columns,  pardculariy 

be  placed  upon  them.    Among  those  peo-  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  arrannng  the 

pie  who  were  not  in  feudal  bondage,  and  troops  before  they  came  into  die   fire. 

fou{j;ht  for  the  defence  of  their  own  Uber-  Under  eq[uaJ  circumstances,  well  tndned 

ty,  infantry  maintained  its  old  importance,  infimtry  is  almost  unifbrmly  successful 

as  with  the  Swiss,  on  several  occasions  in  against  any  other  kind  of  troops, 
the  14th  and  15th  century ;  and  the  pene-        Inferia,  in  Roman  antiquities ;  sacri- 

trating  Machiavelli,  who  burned  to  free  ficcs  offered  to  the  infernal  deities  for  the 

liis  country  from  its  numberiess  foreign  ^uls  of  the  departed.      Some   writers 

and  native  tyrants,  saw  the  great  value  of  have  thought  that  they  are  the  origin  of 

infantry,  and  urged  its  estabushment  upon  the  exequies  of  the  Catholic  church, 
a  respectable  footing.    The  invention  of        Inferno  (Italian  for  hdl) ;  the  name  of 

gunpowder  changed  the  whole  art  of  war,  the  firet  part  of  Dante's  grand  poem.  (Seo 

and  brought  inmntiy  again  into  repute.  Danti,) 
(See  ,^rmy.)     The  Swedish  infimtry,  in        lNFiifiTEsiMAi.s.    (See  CaladuB.) 
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biriinTiTs;  the  indefinite  mode,  in  Generally,  it  paaaed  over  widiin  a  few 

which  the  verb  id  repreeented  without  a  days,  yet,  in  some  places,  it  gave  a  check 

subject.    As  the  verb  ezpreases  an  action,  to  buaineaB.    Few  persona  died  of  it,  exi- 

or  a  state,  it  generally  belongs  to  a  subject  cept  those  who  were  afflicted  at  the  same 

whose  action  or  state  is  expressed ;  but  if  time  with  other  diseases,  but  almost  every 

we  unsh  to  express  the  mere  idea  of  this  .one  was  attacked,    (jr.  F.  Moit,  a  Geiman 

action  or  state,   we  use   the  infinitive^  physician,  attempted  to  prove  that  £u- 

which  therefore,  in  many  languages;  is  rope  suflfered  periodically  from  ^e  influ- 

empJoyed  without  finther  change,  as  a  enza.     He  mainuuned  diat,  during  the 

sRibstantive-Trfor  instance,  in  Greek  and  greater  part  of  the   period   which  had 

German — only  preceded  by  the  neuter  ar-  elapsed  since  1712,  this   epidemic   had 

dele ;  but,  as  the  veri)  e:q>resses  an  action  visited  Europe,  at  intervals  of  about  20 

or  state,  under  certain  conditions  of  time,  years,  and  still  more  fieauently  in  the 

the  infinitive  can  also  express  the  action  early  part  of  the  period.    Accordingly,  he 

or  state  in  the  present,  past  or  future,  prophesied  a  new  one  for  1820,  wnich, 

thouffh  these  conaitions  are  not  expressed  however,  did  not  happen, 

in  afl  languages  by  peculiar  forms ;  nay,  Inforher,    To  encourage  the  appre- 

some  languages  have  not  even  a  peculiar  bending  of  ceitain  felons,  mvers  -English 

form  for  the  infinitive  present,  and  must  statutes  of  1692,  1694,  1699,  1707, 1720, 

express  it  by  some  grammatical  contri-  1741  and  1742,  g;nia.t&A  rewards  of  from 

vance,  as  is  the  case  in  English.    (See  10  to  50  pounc»   steriinj^,   to   such  as 

Verb.)  should  prosecute  to  conviction  highway- 

LrpLAMMATiorr   or   the   IirrESTUfss.  mep,  counterfeiters,, and  thieves.    These 

(See  Enitritis.)  acts  were  passed  at  the  time  of  the  trou- 

Inflexion,  romr  of,  in^  the  theory  of  hies  in  Great  Britain,  occasioned  by  the 
curves ;  that  point  in  which  the  direction  risings  of  the  Jacobites,  when,  with  the 
of  the  curve  changes  from  concavity  to  increase  of  poUtical  criminals,  the  num- 
convexity,  and  vice  vend.  It  is  particular-  ber  of  private  offenders  was  thought  to  be 
ly  called  punchan  iiiflexioms,  at  the  first  increasmg  also.  By  the  law  of  1699,  be- 
tuming,  and  pvnetum  regresnonig  when  sides  the  £40,  an  immunity  from  all  par- 
the  curve  remnis.  These  points  are  of  ish  offices  (overseer  of  the  poor,  church- 
much  interest  in  the  theory  of  the  func-  warden,  &c.')  was  allowed  to  any  person 
tions.  who   should  proseente  to  conviction  a 

LfFLtTEZf ZA  (Italian,  vri^nce) ;.  a  term  felon  J[uilty  of  buii^laiy,  hone-stealins, 
used  in  medicine  to  denote  an  epidemic  &c.    The  Thfhton  hcktts  (as  the  cer^ 
catarrh   which   has,   at    various    times^  cates  of  exemption  were  called)  coidd  be 
spread  more  rapidly  and  extensively  than  sold,  as  the  first  was  of  no  use  to  a  man 
anv  other  disorder.    It  has  seldom  occur-  who  received  a  second,  and  were  actually 
red  in  any  countiy  of  Europe,  without  sold  in  large  cities,  like  Manchester,  at 
appearing  successively  in  ^veiy  other  part  high  prices  (fit)m  250  to   900  pounds 
of  iL    It  has  some^es  apparently  trav-  sterling).    The  amount  of  tlie  rewards 
ersed  the  whole  of  the  Ea^m  continent,  (without  includmg  the  Tyburn  tickets),  in 
and,  in  some  instances,  has  been  transfer-  the  40  counties  of  Enffland,  for  1798,  was 
red  to  America,  and  has  spread  over  this  £7700,   and,   m    1813,   it   had  risen  to 
continent  likewise.     The  French  call  it  £18,000.    The  abuses  which  orinnated 
ia  grippe.     In  all  the  known  instances  of  from  this  system  were  horrible.    The  po- 
rts occurrence,  from  the  14th  century,  its  lice  officeie  made  a  trade  of  it,  by  seduc- 
phenomena   have   been  pretty  uniform,  ing  poor,  ignorant  persons,  chiefly  foreign- 
and  have  differed  litde,  except  in  severity,  ers,  to  crimes  (principally  the  issuing  of 
from  those  of  the  common  fobrile  catarrh,  counterfeit  money  ]^  in  order  to  gain  the 
bi  1802,  such  sn  influenza  attracted  uni-  reward    by   prosecuting   them   for  the 
versal  attention.    In  February,  it  set  out  ofience.    A  certain  McDaniel .  confessed 
fioia  the  frontiers  of  China,  traversed  all  (1756)  that  he  had  caused,  by  his  testimo- 
Rusna,  extended  idong  die  Baltic,  to  Po-  ny,  70  mea  to  be  condemned  to  death. 
land  and  Denmaik ;   reached  Germany  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  with  two  oth- 
and   Holland   in   AprU   and   May,  and  ers,  but  the  people,  fearing  they  were  to 
France  wn^  Spain  in  June.     It   could  be  acquitted,  treated  them  with  such  vio- 
even  be  foUowed  to  Gibraltar.    No  sex,  lence,  that  thc^  were  killed  on  the  spot 
age  or  state  of  health  was  exempted.     It  In  1792,  a  similar   case   happened,  in 
mowed  itself  chiefly  as  a  severe  cold,  at-  which  20  men  had  become  the  victims  of 
tended  with  a  eatanhal  fever  of  a  more  or  an  mformer.     A  more  recent  e^se,  in 
less  mflammatory  or  bilious  character.  1817,  excited  greater  indignation.    Four 
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police  officen,  who  had  entered  into  a  who,  during  tibe  hard  tinies,  complained 

oonqptracy  against  die  life  of  poor  men,  loudlr  against  the  government,  and  ac- 

wen  oonidemned  to  death,  but^  on  ao-  cuaed  it  of  izgustiee  and  hoatili^  to  the 

count  of  some  judicial  formalities  were  middling  daaa  of  citizena. 

releaaed  by  the   Id  jud^  (die  united  Inpui^l  was,  with   the  Romano,  the 

members  of  die  dirae  chief  tribunals  in  wide,   white  woollen  ornament  of  the 

Westminster  hall^  md  escaped  without  head  of  priests,  vestab,  and  even  c^  ani- 

punishment    They  had  induced  several  mala  offered  for  sacrifice,  the  hiding  of 

poor  women  to  pass  counterfoit  money,  the  head  benig  considered  -  a  marie  of 

and  seized  them  in  the  act    In  other  humiliadon.    At  later  periods,  the  impe- 

cases,  euch  men-  endeavored  to  change  a  rial  governors  wore  the  it^ula  as  a  sign  of 

small  ofibnce  into  a  capital  crime ;  for  in-  digmty,  and,  as  such,  it  was  adopted,  in 

stance,  if  one  had  stokni  the  work-bag  of  the  7th  century,  by  the  biahops  of  the 

another,  they  swore  that  it  had  been  tied  Catholic  church,  who  continue  to  wear  it 

with  a  string  or  ribbon  to  the  arm,  and  torn  on  solemn  occasions,  and  have  it,  instead 

fh>m  it  by  violence,  by  which  theft  was  of  a  crown  or  heknet,  in  their  coat  of 

transfoimed  into  robbeiv,  and,  instead  of  arms.  -  It  consists  of  two  pieces,  turning 

imprisonment,  die  punishment  was  deadi,  upward,  of  a  pointed  form,  one  before 

and  the  informer  received  the  price  of  and  one  behind,  so  that  in. the  middle 

blood  (£50).     A  revolting  case  of  this  there  is  ahollow.   They  are  of  pasteboard, 

kind  happened  (1817)  when  two  soldiers,  or  tin,  and  covered  mih  white  silk,  the 

ifdio  were   wresding   with   another   in  one  in  fiont  being  ornamented  with  a 

sporty  for  a  wager  of  one  shilling,  were  croas.    The  bishops  of  the  church  of  Eng- 

condemned  for  robbeiy  by  the  artifice  of  land  have  an  infula  still  hi  then-  coat  of 

a  police  officer,  and  escaped  with  the  arms,  but    never  wear  it  on  the  head, 

greatest  difficulty  from  an   undeserved  With  them,  however,  it  is  generally  called 

punishment    Small  ofi^ences  vrere  kept  -imCre,  fix>m  mUrOi  which,   according  to 

secret  by  the  tiolice  officen^  and  the  per-  V09  Hammer,  originally  meant  the  s^u- 

petrators  vratcned,  until,  as  the^  termed  lar  put  of  the  nead-dress  of  Ionian 

it,  C&ey  tveighed  40  powuU  sterkng.    For  kings,  indicating  orijginally,  the  ball  of  the 

prosecution  to  conviction  of  any  person  sun,  which  the  Persian  kings  wore  on  the 

attemptijig  to  pass  counterfoit  bank  notes  crown,  and  die  Em>tian  on  die  head, 

(which  is  a  capital  crime),,  the  bank  pa^  Mithra  was  die  gemus  of  the  sun,  with 

£30,  and,  for  the  prosecution  of  a  peraon  IS-  the  Persians:    (See  JMuOro.} 

suing  counterfeit  coin,  £7.  Several  persons  Izroi;  a  Saxon  word  signiiymg /SbU^ 

have  become  the  victims  of  diis  provinon.  appearing  in  many  German  geomphical 

The  police  officers  very  well  knew  the  names,  as  Tk&iingent  jTOftwigen,  Zophtng- 

counterfeiters,  and  those  who  made  it  a  en,  &c. ;  also  in  Dutch  names,  as  Gro- 

tmde  to  induce  women  and  children  to  fimgpen. 

change  their  folse  notes,  and  deliver  them  I^osMiLinr,  Bemhard  Severin,  bom  in 

into  the  hands  of  the  police ;  but  they  1789 ;   one   of   the   most  distinguished 

spared  the  true  authors  of  the  crime,  as  Danish  poets.    The  worios  of  his  coun- 

good  customers,  and  denounced  die  poor  tiyman  CEhlenschlAger  had  great  influ- 

wretches  employed  by  them,  who  were  ence  upon  his  productions,    ms  patriotic 

condemned  by  die  jury  upon  the  slightest  odes,  Jwrticuliuriy  that  to  the  Aauhng 

suniicion,  ana  executed  without  mercy,  (the  Danish  Flag),  shows  treat  poeticu 

Akterman  Wood  asserted,  in  parliament,  roirit;  but  his  epic,  the  Black  Kni^^ts 

that,  in  the  year  1818,  at  a   visitation  (Cop^hagen,  1814),  an  allegoric  poem,  in 

of  the  jn^son,  he  had  foimd  13  men.  nine  cantos^  like  Spenser's  Faiiy  Queen, 

mosdy  irishnlen  and  Germans,  who  haa  often  Baffen  from  the  length  to  which  the 

received  counterfoit  mone^  firom  others,  allegdlry  is  protracted,  though  it  contains 

to  buy  bread,  had  been  seized  In  the  act,  real  b^ties.    Maianidio  and  Blanea  are 

and  condemned,  without  any  regard  to  Ingemann*s   most    celebrated   tragedies, 

theur  assertions  that  they  were  ignoriait  He  has  also  written  much  in  prose, 

of  the  character  of  the  money.    These  iNOENHonss^  John,  a  naturalist,  bom  at 

rewards  were  abolished  in  1818,  by  an  Breda,  in  1730,  practised  physic  in  his  na* 

act  of  parliament  (58  Georse  m,  c  70),  tive  dQr,  and  aflerwards  went  to  London^ 

but  the  abuse  in  respect  to  the  bank  notes  where  he  was  well  received  by  Pringle, 

remained  as  before.    The  desire  of  ob-  the  president  of  the  royal  society.    The 

tainiD«  the  rewards  for  the  conviction  of  empress  Maria  Theresa,  having  lost  two 

ofienaers  has  recently  tempted  the  poUce  children  by  the  small-pox,  oraoed  her 

officers  to  prosecute  unhq^  individuals^  ambassador  at  London  to  send  her  an 
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£ki|^]8h  phyiidsii,  to  vaccinate  the  others.  Injections  belong  partly  to  singciy 

Prio^  reoommended  Ingenhouss,  who  and   partly   to    anatomy.      In   sujgeiy, 

received  honors  and  presenter  at  Vienna,  fluids,  different,  according  to  the  difierent 

for  the  easy  operation,  which  was  not  efi^ts  desired  to  be  produced,  are  thrown, 

then  much  practised*    He  then  travelled,  by  means  of  a  small  syringe,  into  the  nat- 

and  finally  settled  near  London,  where  he  ural  cavities  of  the  body,  or  those  occa- 

died  1799.    He  was  the  author  of.  several  sioned  by  disease,  partfy  to  remove  im-* 

treatises  on  subjects  of  natural  history^  healthy  mattsr,  and  partly  to  bring  the 

which  he  enriched  by  several  important  remedy  immediately  to  the  seat  of  the 

discoveriea.  disorder,  and  thus  effect  a  ouze.    Wounds 

IicQOT,  in  the  arts,  is  a  small  bar  of  and  sores  are  usually  cleansed  in  tfaia 

roetsl  made  of  a  ceitain  fi)nn  and  size,  way,  when  they  extend  ^  below  the 

by  castmg  it  in  moulds.    The  term  is  skin,  or  an  excitement  and  cure  aiepro- 

ehiefly  applied  to  the  small  bars  of  gold  duced  by  the  same  method.     Cato  the 

and  alver,  intended  either  for  coining  or  G^isor,  had  one  flqppl|ed  to  himself  when 

enaortation  to  foreign  countries.  he  suffered  from  a  niiula.    In  diseases  of 

iNeaiA ;   a  former  province  of  Sw^-  ,the  nose  and  the  cavities  connected  vrith 

deo,   on   the   bay  of  Finland.    It    be-  it,  in  those  which  have  their  seat  in  the 

longed,  as  eariy  as  the  Idth  century,  to  neck,  in  disorders  of  the  ears,  the  bladder 

Ruasb,  was  iiihabited  by  the  Ingrians  or  and  urethra,  the  uterus  and  vasina,  and 

Ishorians,  and  received  its  name  from  d»e  for  the.  hidical  cure  of  hydrocde,  injee^ 

river  Inger,  the  former  name  for  Ishore,  tions  are  often  used,  and  with  important 

wheo  th^  Swedes  took  possession  of  it  in  advantages.    Pure  warm  water  is  injected, 

1617.    In  1700,  the  Russian^  reconquered  with  the  highest  success,  for  the  removal 

it    It  forms^  at  present,  a  part  of  the  of  pus,  bloody  or  even  foreign   bodies. 

goveniment  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  Sometimes  astringent  medicines,  to  re- 

the  capital,  Sl  Petersburg,  is  sitqated.  strain  excessive  evacuations,   sometimes 

Iii«ULrHas,   abbot   of  Crayiand,  and  stiinulatmg  ones,  to  excite  inflammation, 

author  of  the  history  of  that  abbey,  was  ais  in  hydrocele,  or  even  to  increase  and 

bom  in  Londoi;t  abbut  1030.    He  received  improve  evacuations,  sometimes  soothing 

his  early  education  at  Westminster,  and  medicamentB,  to  mitigate  pain,-  &c.,  are 

aHerwaids  went  to  Oxfoid,  where  he  ap-  added  to  the  water.    In  diseases  of  the 

plied  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  uid,  as  he  throat  ^hich  hinder  the   patient  from 

says,  ^clothed  himself  down  to  the  heel  swallowing,  and  thus  tend   to   produce 

in  tile  fljBt  and  second  rhetoric  of  TuUy.",  death  by  starvation,  nourishing  fluids  are 

In  the  year  1051,  William,  duke  of  Nor-  injected  into  the  stomach.    Xne -blood  of 

mandy,  then  a, visitor  at  the  court  of  Ed-  boasts,  or  of  men,  has  beei)  sometimes- 

ward   the  Confessor,   made   Ingulphus,  injected  into  the  veins,  which  is  called 

then  of  the  age  of  21,  his  secretary.    He  (ranfiftcnon.    In  the  same  way,  medicines 

accompanied  the  duke  to  Normandy,  af^  are  introduced  immediately  to  the  blood ; 

terwaxds  wiant  on  a  pilgrioiage  .  to  the  for  instance,  tartar  emetic  to  excite  vom* 

Holy  Land,  and,  upon  his  return,  entered  iting,  if  a  foreign  body  is  fixed  io  the 

into  the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  at  the  throat  so  finnl^  as  to  restmin  the  patient 

abbey  of  Fonteiielle,  in  Normandy,  of  fix)m   swallowmg,  and    can  neither   be 

whiea  he  became  prior.    On  the  acquire-  moved  up  nor  down.    According  to  the 

ment  of  the  crown  of  England  by  Wil-  place'  where  the  injection  is  to  be  made^ 

Inun,  Ingulphus  .was  created  abbot  of  the  the  instrument  must  be  either  longer  or 

rich  monastery  of  Croyland.     He  died  in  shorter,  a  straight  or  a  curved  tube.    The 

1109.    His  hiatoiy  of  the  monasteiy  of  size  is  regulated,  bv  the  quantity  of  the 

Cioyland  is  interapelfBed  with  many  par-  liquid  to  be  injected,  and  the  force  which 

ticulars  of  the  Ejoj^ak  Idn^     It  was  is  to  be  applied.    Anatomists  inject  into 

published  by  sir  fi&uy.Savile,  in  1596,  thevesselsof  bodies  various  colored  fluids, 

among  the  Scr^^lores  pod  Bedamy  and  has  which  are  liqukl  when  hot,  and  coagulate 

been  reprinted  both  at  Frankfort  and  at  when  cold,  to  make  tiie  smaller  ones  visi- 

Ozford,  the  latter  of  these  editions,  dated  ble.    Thus  the  aiteries,  veins  and  lym- 

166^  being  the  most  complete.    The  l^js-  phatic  vessels  are  injected.    Anatomy  has 

vary  of  Croyhmd  comprises  from  664  to  carried  this  art  so  far  as  to  make  very 

1091.  minute  vessels  visible  tb-  the  naked  eye. 

Inhabitahct.    (Sea  Dtmicilf  voL  iv,  p.  '  Injunction  is  a  prohibitory  writ,  issu- 

61dL)  ing  by  the  order  of  a  court  of  equity,  re- 

iNHxarrAHCE.    (See  Duemt^  and  Es-  straining  a  person  ffom  doing  some  act 

taU.)  which,  ai^ieexs  to  be  against  equity,  and 

VOL.  vn.  3 
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the  commisBion  of  which  is  not  punisha-  line,  Writiico.  This  material  can  be 
Ue  l^  the  criminal  law.  An  injwiction  prepared  of  various  colon,  but  black  is 
may  be  obtained  to  stay  waste,  as  where  the  most  common.  Doctor  Lewis  gives 
a  tenant  for  life,  or  vear^  is  proceeding  to  the  following  receipt: — ^In  three  pints  of 
cut  down  timbor  which  he  has  no  right  to  white  wine,  or  vinegar,  let  three  ounces  of 
cut ;  to  prevent  vexatious  litigation  in  the  gall-nuts,  one  ounce  powdered  logwood 
courts  of  common  law,  as  where  a  man  and  one  ounce  green  vitriol  be  steep6d 
persists  in  bringing  actions  to  recover  an  half  an  hour;  then  add  H  ounce  gum 
estate,  notwithstanding  repeated  ftilures;  Arabic,  and,  when  the  gum  is  dissolved, 
to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  just  defence,  pai^  the  whole  mixture  through  a  hair- 
which  he  could  not  make  at  common  sieve.  Van  Mons  recommends  the  fol- 
law,  as  where  the  legal  defence  to  a  lowing  preparation : — Let  four  ounces  ^- 
claim  rests,  exclusively,  or  to  a  great  de-  nuta.  Si  ounces  sulphate  of  iron,  calcmed 
gree,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  party  md-  to  whitenesa,  and  two  pmts  water,  stand 
vancing  the  claim;  to  prevent  infiinge-  in  a  cool  place  24  hours;  then  add  1} 
ment  of  a  copyright,  or  a  patent,  &c  ounce  gum  Ambic,  and  keep  it  in  a  vessel 
IzfjuaiA  (iiCDEm^  in  ]aw ;  properly,  eve-  open,  or  slightly  stopped  with  paper.  An- 
ly  act  by  which  some  one  suffers  un-  other  recipe  is  this: — ^Take  one  p6und  gall- 
lawfully.  '  In  the  Roman  law,  the  ol^iga-  nuts,  six  ounces  gum  Arabic,  six  ounces 
tions  arising  fit>m  such  violations  fo.rmed  sulphate  of  iron,  and  four  pints  beer,  or 
a  class  by  Uiemselves,  which  were  regu-  water;  the  gall-nuts  are  Inroken,  and  stand 
lated  by  the  UxAqmUa,  so  called  because  as  an  infusion  24  hours;  then  coaisely- 
the  tribune  AquiUus  (in  the  sixth  centuiy,  pounded  gum  is  added,  and  sufiered  to 
between  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  dissolve ;  msdy.  a  quantity  of  vitriol  is  in- 
Corinth,  and  during  the  beginning  of  the  troduced,  and  the  whole  passed  through  a 
civil  wars)  had  caused  the  law  to  be  enact-  hair-sieve.  It  is  generalfy  observed,  that 
ed.  At  a  later  period,  the  riffht  to  ask  le-  unboiled  inks  are  less  likely  to  fode  than 
gal  redress  was  also  extended  to  a  mere  others.  A  good  red  ink  is  obtailied  asfol- 
violation  of  the  honor  of  a  person ;  and,  lows^^A  quaiter  of  a  pound  of  the  best 
in  the  laws  of  modem  nations,  this  has  logwood  is  boiled  with  an  ounce  of  pound- 
been  retained,  though  with  a  grrat  variety  ed  alum  and  die  same  quantity  of  cream 
of  views.  In  the  middle  ^iges,  the  duel  of  taitor,  with  half  the  quantity  of  water, 
was  authorized  by  law;  and^  when  the  and.  While  the  preparation  is  still  warm, 
laws  took  from  individuals  the  right  of  sugar  and  good  gam  Anhic,  of  each  one 
redressmg  then:  own  wrongs,  it  was  deem-  ounce,  are  dissolved  in  it  Solutions  of 
ed  necessary  to  offer  some  other  mode  of  indigo  with  pitees  of  dumina,  and  mixed 
redresnng  miuries  to  honor,  which  had  with  gum,  form  a  blue  ink.  Green  ink  is 
been  one  of  tne  most  fruitful  sources  of  obtained  m>m  verdiffris,  distilled  with  vin^ 
duels.  The  common  law  of  England  pun-  esar  and  mixed  with  a  little  gum.  Safiron, 
ishes  injuries  to  honor  only  when  they  alum,  and  gum  water,  formayeDow. — It 
amount  to  malicious  attempts  to  blacken  a  is  not  well  ascertained  how  soon  the  pres- 
man's  reputation  (see  Ubel,  and  Slander) ;  ent  kind  of  writing  ink  came  into  use.  It 
but  according  to  the  Prussian  code,  a  perr  has  certainly  been  employed  for  many 
son  may  be  sued  for  having  used  insulting  centuries  in  most  European  countries;  but 
language,^  or  even  insulting  gestures,  on  the  ancient  Roman  inks  were,  for  the  most 
the  mere  ground  of  violation  of  honor,  part,  of  a  totally  different  composition,  be- 
and  not  of  any  other  damage  inflicted  ing  made  of  eome  vegetable  carbonaceous 
thereby.  But,  of  late,  the  ri^t  has  been  matter,  like  lamp-black,  difiiised  m  a  liquor, 
considerably  restricted ;  for  instance,  the  The  Chinese,  and  many  of  the  inks  used 
complaint  must  be  entered  within  a  short  bv  the  Orientnd  nations,  are  still  of  this 
period  fixed  by  law,  &c  Accordinjg;  to  kmd.  Sometimes  the  ink  of  very  old 
the  laws  of  the  Gemoan  states,  the  petition  writings  is  so  much  fiided  by  time  as  to  be 
of  the  complainant  may  be  to  have  the  illegible.  Doctor  Blagden  (Philosophical 
amende  honorabU  made  him,  as  by  an  Transactions,  vol  77),  in  his  experiments 
apology  for  the  insidt,  &c.,  or  to  have  the  on  this  subject,  found  that,  in  most  of 
offender  punished.  Legislation  and  adju-  these,  the  color  might  be  restored,  or,  rath- 
dication  on  injuries  to  honor  are  matters  of  er,  a  new  body  of  color  given,  by  pencil- 
much  delicacy,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ling  them  ovek*  with  asdution  of  prussiate 
Englbh  law,  which  makes  reparation  onlv  of  potash,  and  then  with  a  dilute  add, 
in  cases  where  the  offence  bius  produced,  ^  either  sulphuric  or  muriatic ;  or  else,  vice 
or  is  directly  cakulated  to  produce  injuiy,  versa,  first  With  die  acid,  and  then  with 
to  a  roan,  in  his  character  or  business.  thepniSBiate*  The  acid  dissolves  the  oxide 
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of  iron  of  the  ftded  ink,  and  Ihe  pnunate  about  half  its  w^ht  of  TennilioD.  A  Ut- 
predpitates  it  aflain  of  a  blue  color,  which  tie  carmine  also  improves  the  color.  [En- 
restores  the  Jegibifi^  of  the  wridng.  If  iydopiS/t^  ,Srta  d  M4tia9j  voL  iii,  page 
this  be  dooe  neatly,  and  blotting  paper  laid    518J 

over  the  Jetiexs  as  fast  as  they  Income  vis-       Ci^ortd  fnks.    Few  of  these  are  used, 

ible,  their  form  will  be  retained  veiy  dis-    except  red  ink.    The  preparation  of  these 

tincdy.   Pencilling  over  the  letters  with    is  veiy  simple,  consisting  either  of  decoc- 

an  inmrion  of  p\a  also  restores  the  black-    tions  of  the  different  coloring  or  dyeing 

neH^toacertamd^Sree,butnot808peedi-    materials  in  water,  and  thickened  with 

ly,  norsoeomi^etely.  gum  Arabic,  or  of  colored  metallic  oxides, 

Otma  or  Indian  Ink.   llie  weU  known    or  insoluble  powders,  merely  difilised  in 

and  much  admired  Indian,  or  China  ink,    sum-water.    The  proportion  of  gum  Ara- 

is  brought  over  in  small  oblong  cakes^    bic  to  be  used  may  oe  the  same  as  for 

which  peadHy  become  difiiised  iii  water    black  writing  ink.    All  that  apphes  to  ib» 

by  rubbingfvand  the  blackness  remains  sus-    fixed  or  iueitiYe  nature  of  die  several  ar- 

pended  in  it  for  aconsidex^etime,  owing    tides  used  hi  dyeing,  may  be  applied,  m 

to  the  ^[treroe  subtil^  of  division  of  the    general,  to  the  use  of  the  same  substance 

substance  that  {^ves  the  color,  «nd  the  in*    as  inks.    Most  of  the  common  water-color 

timacy  with  w^ch  it  is  united  to  the  imi-    cakes,  diillised  in  water,  will  make  suffi- 

cikginous  matter  that  keeps  it  sounded,    ciently  good  colored  inks  for  most  pur- 

Indian  ink  does,  however,  deposit  the    pose& 

whole  of  its  color  by  standing,  when  it  is  SifrnpatJuHc  Inki ;  fiquids  without  any 
difiused  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  wa-  observable  color ;  any  thing  may  be  writ- 
ter.  Doctor  Lewis,  on  examining  this  ten  with  them  invidbly,  and  made,  visible 
substance,  found  that  the  ink  cOnristed  of  at  will  by  certain  means;  Even  <>vid  in- 
a  black  sediment,  totally  insolublein  water}  formed  maidens  who  were  closely  watch- 
which  ap](^^ffed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  ed,  that  they  might  write  to  their  lovei6 
finest  lamp-black,  and  of  another  sub-  whatever  they  peased  with  fresh  milk, 
Stance  soluble  in  water,  and  which  putre-  and  when  dry  sprinkle  over  it  coal-dust, 
fied  by  keepin^^,  and,  when  evaporated^  or  soot.  In  modem  times,  chemistry  has 
left  a  tenacious  jeUy,  exactly  like  glue,  or  taught  the  preparation  of  many  improved 
isinglnss.  It  appears  probable,  tl^refore,  inks  of  this  nature : — ^Form  a  solution  of 
that  it  coDfflsta  of  nothing  more  than  these  gi^n  vitriol  in  water,  and  add  a  litde  al- 
two  ingredients,  and  probably  may  be  im-  um,  to  prevent  the  vellow  iron  precipitate 
itated  with  perfect  accuracy  by  using  a  from  ranking,  which  always  rises  in  case 
very  fine  jelly,  like  iainglasH,  or  size,  and  the  acid  does  not  prevw  ;  this  solution 
the  finest  lamp-black,  and  ioco])x>ratinff  forfnsa  sympathetic  ink,  which  appean 
them  thoroughly.  The  finest  lamp-black  extremely  black  when  it  is  moistened  with 
known  is  made  from  ivory  shavings^  and  a  saturated  infusion  of  gall-nuts.  A  evm- 
thence  called  vuory  black.-  pathetic  ink  may  likewise  be  formed  from 

PruUertP  JMu  This  is  a  very  smgular  common  black  ink;  For  this  purpose,  the 
composition^  partaking  much  of  the  na-  color  must  be  destroyed  by  a  mixture  of 
ture  of  an  oil  vanush,  but  differing  from  nitric  acid.  Any  thing  written  with  it  be- 
it  in  the  quality  of  adhering  finnly  to  cdmes  visible  on moisteningh  with  asohi- 
moistened  paper,  and  in  being,  to  a .  con-  tion  of  some  volatile  alkali.  The  famous  ink, 
siderable  degree,  soluble  in  soap-water,  invisible  in.  the  cold,  and  visible  at  a  mod- 
It  is,  when  used  by  the  raiRters,  of  the  con-  erate  temperature,  may  be  prepared  with- 
astence  ^f  rather  thm  jdfy,  so  that  it  may  out  much  difficulty.  (See  CohaU.)  Any 
be  smeared  over  ihe  types  readilv  and  writing  with  this  ink  is  mviable ;  nut,  on 
thinlyt  when  applied  by  leather  cushions ;  the  application  pf  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
and  It  diAes  very  speedily  on  the  paper,  it  becomes  a  beautifol  ffreenish  bhie.  As 
without  runninff  through  to  the  other^ide,  soon  <a8  h  cook  again,  the  color  vanishea ; 
or  passing  the  limit9  of  the  letter.  It  is  and  thus,  by  akemately  heating  and  coot- 
made  of  nut-oil,  hoiled,  and  afterwards  iiig  it,  the  writing  can  be  made  visible  or 
mixed  with  lamp-black,  of  which  about'  invisiblei  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat 
two  ounces  and  a  half  are  sufficient  for  it  more  than  is  required  to  make  it  plain, 
16  ounces  of  the  prepared  oiL  Oth^  ad-  for  odierwise  it  always  continues  visible, 
ditiona  are  made  by  mk-makere,  of  which  With  this  sympathetic  ink  landscapes  may 
the  most  iropoitant  is  generally  undeintood  be  drawn,  in  which  the  trees  and  meearth 
to  be  a  little  fine  indigo  in  powder,  to  im^^  lose  their  verdant  appearance  in  the  win- 
prove  the  beauty  of  the  color.  R^  print-  ter,  but  may  be  changed  again  into  a  spring 
ers*  inkis  made  by  adding  to  the  varnish    landscape,  at  will,  by  exposing  them  to  a 
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gentle  heat    This  has  been  already  tried  being  diverted  to  New  Yoifc,  by  the  route 

on  screens.  of  this  Erie  canaL  It  was  an  arduous  and 

Ifri.Ajn>  Navigatioic. — Ammeaxi-  Co-  stupendous  woxi^  as  appears  sufficieody 

nals.    An  account  of  canals,  except  tbo|9e  from  the  dimenaons  and  length  of  the 

of  America,  is  given  imder  the  article  canal.    Its  execution  was,  however,  &- 

Canals.    An  account  of  rivernaviffadon  cilitated  by  taking  advantage,  of  natural 

wiU  be  found  under  the  article  Awtr^y  channels  of  slack- water. — lUdeau  canal 

navigabU^    In  the  present  article,  a  view  is  a  projected  navigation  for  122  miles, 

will  oe  given  of  American  canal  navi^-  fi«m  Hull,  on  the  groat  Ottawa^  by  the 

tion,  as  it  presents  itself  in  1831 ;  begin-  course  of  tlie' river  Rideau  and  a  chain  of 

ning  at  the  northerly  part  of  the  conti-  lakes,  to  the  Gannanoqui,  on  the  St  Law- 

nent,  and  proceeding  southeify.    It  is  dif-  rence,  at  the  Kingston  noiills,  five  miles 

ficult  to  obtain  exact  information  relating  from  the  city  of  Kmgston.    The  plan  of 

to  the  works  of  this  description  in  Ameri-  communication  is    calculated  for  sloop 

ca.    The  publicatk>ns  on  the  subject  con-  navigation.     The  expense^  it  is  supposed, 

tain  immense  masses  of  matter,  of  very  may  amount  to  £1,000,000. — La  Chine 

litde  interest  or  practical  udlity,  and,  at  (mud  is  10  miles  in  l^igth,  from  Montreal, 

the  same  time,  omit  a  definite  description  on  the  St  Lawrence,  direedy  to  Upper 

of  the  woik»  themselves,  and  give  a  very  La  Cltine,  on  lake  St  Louis,  cutting  on  a 
imperfect  account  of  die  obstacles  over-  '  bend  in  the  river,  and  avoidine  the  rapids 

come  in  their  construction,  or  the  amount  of  St  Louis.    Cost,  £220,000 ;  for  sloop 

of  business  done  upon  theoL    Some  of  navigation.-7-L'i&(e   PerraiiU  canal  is  a 

the  works  mentioned  in  the  following  list,  projected  work  of  five  miles  in  length, 

as  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  uiem,  from  St  Louis  lake,  at  the  foot  of  St. 

are  merely  projected,  and  others  are  hot  Anne's  rapids,  to  the  head  ther^^  by  a 

yet  completed ;  and  it  is  not  easy,  at  the  canal  passmg  either  at  the  back  of  St 

time  of  making  this  article,  to  ascertain,  Anne's,  or  else  across  the  Isle  PeMault--^ 

precisely,  what  degree  of  progress,  has  Grmintcconal  is  a  projected  woik  of  12 

been  made  in  some  of  them;^nor  is  it  very  miles  in  length,  fix>m  the  head  of  Long 

important  to    do  so,  since  the  state  of  Sault  or  Ottawa  fidls,  at  the  village  of 

thioga  is  rapidly  changing  in  this  respect ;  Grenville,  by  a  lateral  canal,  to  the  foot  of 

insomuch,  ^at  what  would  be  an  exact  Carillon  rapids,  opposite  Point  Fortune  ; 

account  of  some  of  them  at  the  time  of  for    sk)op    naviflttioi^.     Estimated  cost, 

making  this  article,  would  cease  to  be  such  £250,000.— Iitt  PetUe  Mxtion  camd  is  a 

at  the  time  of  its  publication.  projected  artifidal  channel  of  navication, 

Canajls  OF  Canada. — WeUandcanalwea  of  50  miles  in  length,  from  the  foot  of 

constructed  fipom  1824  to  1829.  Its  length  Carillon  rajpids,  at  llawkesbury,  on  the 

is  41i  miles ;  its  breadth  at  the  sur&ce  58  Ottawa,  across  the  peninsula,  to ,  the  St 

feet,  at  the  bottom  26  foet,  and  its  depth  Lawrence,  at  Prescott 
8  foet     This  line  of  navi^tioh  passes       Canals  of  thc  United  States.    Im- 

from  the  mouth  of  Ouse  nver,  on  kike  mense  improvements  have  been  made  in 

Erie,  north-eastward,  to  strike  at  a  point  inland  navigation,  both  by  rivers  and  ca- 

of  theWellandorChippeway  river;  ahd,  nals,  during  the  ^15  years  frpm  1816  to 

takinffthe  course  of  that  river  down  wards,  1831.    More  than  1000  miles  of  canal 

11  mfles,  proceeds  from  thence  northward,  have  been  made  during  that  time,  besides 

across  the  mouhtam  ridee,  and  down  to  vast  improvements  in  river  navigation  ; 

the  mouth  of  Twelve-Mue  creek,  on  lake  add,  in  1831,  the  numerous  works  of  this 

Ontario*    The  distance  firom  lake  to  lake  soit,  already  commenced,  are  prosecuted 

is  43  miles.    The  deepest  cutting,  near  with  umiemitted  activity.    Only  a  very 

the  summit,  is  56  feet    It  has  35  locks,  ^nenJ  outline  of  these  improvements,  so 

125  to  100  feet  long,  32  to  22  feet  wide,  important,  both  in  a  political  andeconom* 

The  capital  stock  of  v  die    company  is  ical  view,  can  be  given  in  this  work. 
200,000  pounds ;  the  liumber  of  shares,        Cantds  in  JSTew  Enrtfmd.'-^CumbertaTid 

16,000.    This  canal  admits  of  sloop  navi-  and  (hfard  canaL    This  navigation,  part- 

gatibn,  and  opens  a  coinmunicaiion  be-  iy  natunU  and  paitiy  artificial,  extends 

tween  lake  Erie  and  lake  Ontario,  in  the  aboiit  50  mike,  fit>m  Portiand  to  Sebago 

same  vessels  which  navigate  those  lakes,  pond,  m  Maine.    The  head  of  the  canal 

and  saves  dischargbig  and  reloading  car-  .  is  in  the  town  of  Bridgeton,  at  the  ter- 

goes.    One  of  the  purposes  of  its  oou-  minationof  Long  pond,  which  is  10  miles 

strucfion  was,  to  prevent  the  trade  of  that  in    length.    This   pond,   together  with 

part  of  Upper  Canada  which  communi-  Brandy  pond  and  Sebago  pond,  with  their 

cates  with,  the  great  western  lakes,  from  outlets,  constitutes  27  nules  of  the  ca- 
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nal ;  24  locks  onif  are  necefisaiy,    Tolte    are  loeked  at  an  expense  of  $9000 ;  and 
aie,per  mile,  far  plank^  6  cents  per  1000    15  miles  lower  down  are  the  Wiccaaaee 
feet ;  sbingiefl^  2  cents  a  thousand;  wood,    falls,  which  have  been  locked  at  an  ex- 
6  cents  a  cord,  per  mile  ;  timber,  6  cents    pense*  of  about  $12,000.     The  line  of 
a  ton,  per  mile ;  goods  in  boats,  6  cents  a   navigation  above  described,  commenced 
ton ;  boats,  rafis,  &G.,  6  cents  additional    at  a  very  early  period  in  the  hi^ir  of 
for  each  loc^ — Mddktex  canal  was  com-   canal  navigation  m  the  U.  States ;  and  the 
Dieted  in  1808.    It  opens  a  communication    undertaking  evinced  greet  public  spirit 
between  Boston  harbor  and  the  Meninuu^    and  ent^rise  on  the  part  of  the  peraons 
river,  a  distance  of  27  miles.    It  has  but    who  engt^B^ed  in  it,  whose  inadequate  pe- 
ooe  summit  level,  104  feet  above  Boston    cuniaiy  remuneration  has,  however^  ope- 
harfaor,  and  32  above  the  level  of  the  Mer-    rated  as  a  discodra^rement  from  sunilar 
limack,  at  the  plaoe  of  its  junction  with    enterprises  in  ?^ew  Kngland.— PotDfudkef 
that  river  in  Chelmsford,  above  Pawtucket    canal,  a  branch  of  the  navigation  above 
fiJls ;  on  which  fiills  are  situated  thegreat    described,  is  a  channel  of  i3M>ut  a  mile 
manu&cturing  establishments  of  LowelL   and  a  half  in  length,  passing  Pawtucket 
Its  breadth  6x  the  sur&ce  is  90  feet,  at  the    falls  on  the  Merrimack,  and  fitcilitating 
bottom  20  feet,  and  its  depth  of  water  3    the  navigation  of  that  river  from  Chehns- 
feet.    It  makes  part  of  a  line  of  water    ford,  where  the  Middlesex  canal  meets 
communication  between  Boston  and  the    the  river,  to  Newburyport,  ettuatod  near 
central  part  of  New  Hampshire.     There    its  mouth.    It  is  in  the  town  of  Lowell, 
are  on  this  canal  20  locks  of  different    A  dam  is  made  across  the  Merrunack, 
lifb,  of  which  the  highest  is  12  f^t  The    above  thobe  faUs,  a  short  distance  below 
locks  are  75  feet  long  in  the  clear,  10  feet  ,  the  termination  of  the  Middlesex  canal, 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  11  feet  at  the  top.    fer  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  height 
The  number  of  aqueducts,  over  rivers  and    of  water  for  supplying  the  Pawtucket  ck- 
streams,  is.  7 ;  and  ^ere  are  50  bridges^    nal,  which  was  origindly  made  merely  for 
having  stcme  abutm«rts   20  .teet  apart,    the  passage  of  rans  and  boats,  and  cor- 
Cost,  $526,000 ;  constructed  by  the  Mid-    responded  in   dimenaons   to  the  other 
dlesex  canal  company,  incorporated  in    works  on  the  same  river  aboine,  and  to 
1789.    The  toils,  m.  1^24,  were,  for  boats,    die  Middlesex  canal.     About  die  year 
S14,184  ;    raibs  $5770;    in  the  whole,    1820,  the  proprietors,  of  the  manafecturing 
$19,954. — Bow  ctmal  was  made  in  1812;    establisluiiehts,  which  have,  during  the 
and  18  the  continuation  of  a  line  of  navi-    short  subsequent  period  of  about  10  yean^ 
gation^  of  which  the  Middlesex    canal    grown  to  so  suiprisin^  a  magnitude,  and 
constitutes  a  part    Its  length  is  }  mile ;    which  are  still  rapidly  mcreasing,  purchas- 
the  lockiqpe  25  feet    Its  dimensions,  and    ed  the  rawtucket  canal,  and  enlarged  its 
the  aie  of  the  locks,  correspond  to  those    channel  to  the  dimensions  of  90  feet  in 
of  the  Middlesex  canal,  beii^  designed  to    breadth,  and  4  in  depth,  which  not  on- 
pass  the  same  boats.    It  passes  a  fall  in    ly  serves  for  the  original  purpose  of  this  ca- 
the  Merrimack  of  25  feet,  vrith  4  locks,    nal,  in  pasnng  these  falls,  which  are  in  the 
A  dam  is  constnu;ted  across  the  river,  at    whole  about  32  feet  in  height,  but  also 
the  head  of  the  falls.  Expense  6f  the  whole    supplies  immense  hydraulic  works,  used 
work,  $19,000. — HookstU  caned,  another    fer   the    purposes    of  manu&cturing.— 
work  on  the  Merrimack,  50  rods  in  len^,    Ihrmmgton  canal    was   commenced  in 
is  abo  a  part,  of  the  same  line  of  navi^    1825,  upon  the  plan  of  connecting  by  a 
tion,  and  passes  Hooksett  fells,  in  that  nv-    line  of  78  miles  of  entirefy  ardficiu  navi- 
er,  by  a  lockage  of  16  feet    These  faUs  ^re    p^adon,  Connecticut  river  at  Northampton, 
lower  down  the  river  tha^  the  Bow  ca-    m  Massachusetts,  with  New  Haven  har- 
naL  It  has  three  locks.  Cost  of  the  whole    bor.  It  is  36  feet  in  breadth  at  the  surface 
works,  $13,000.->^mo9ifc£ageana^  one  mile    of  the  water,  20  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet 
in  length,  is  another  part  of  ^e  same    in  depth ;  and  passes  from  New  Haven  to 
navigation,  being  eight  miles  farther  down    Farmington,.  in   Connecticut,  and  from 
the  Merrimack,  at  Amoskeag  fells,  which    thence  to  Colebrook.    The  locks  are  80 
are  passed  by  this  canal  with  a  lockag^    feet  in  the  clear,  and  12  feet  wide.    Its 
of  45  feet    It  has  9  loisks,  and  several    commencement  at  New  Haven  is  from  a 
dBoxiB.     Cost,  $60^000. — Union  cand,  B.    basin  of  20  acres  capacitv.    It  is  (in  1831) 
part  of  the  same  navigation,  bavins  7    nearly  comjdeted,  and  wholly  under  con- 
locks  in  9  miles,  is  immediately  below    tract  from  New  Haven   to  Southwick 
the  Amoskeag  canal,  and  comprehends  6    ponds,  in  Massachusetts,^  a  distance,  by  sur- 
sets  of  fells.    Cost,  $35,000.  Cromweirs    vejr,  of  58  miles;  kxjkage,  218  ft— flbw^ 
felb,  which  are  below,  oh  the  same  river,    shtre  and  Hampden  auud  is  a  projected 

2* 
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work,  of  30  miles  in 'length,  in  Maomchu*  northern  part  ijf  the  state-  of  Rhode  Isl- 
setts,  in  continuation  of  the  Farmington  and,  and  the  interior  eentnil  part  of  Mas- 
canal,  fiom  South  wick  ponds  to  North-  sachosetts,  to  the  market  of  Providence, 
ampton ;  iocktupe,  S96  feet — Bnfidd  ea-  that  of  New  York,  and  the  ports  of  die 
nalj  and  the  mree  others  next .  men-  Middle  atfd  Southern  States 
tioned,  are  sliort  cuts  at  the  different  falls  JWto  York  Canals.  The  state  of  New 
on  Connecticut  river.  This  was  the  latest  Yoik  has  an  extensive  system  of  artificial 
of  these  improvements,  having  been  com-  inland  navigation,  connecting  the  naviga- 
menced  by  a  company,  under  a  charter  tion  of  Hudson  river  with  that  of  lake 
granted  in  1824.  It  is  5<k  miles  in  length,  and  Champlain,  lake  Ontario,  ]pke  Erie^  and 
passes  the  Enfield,  fiills,  in  the  state  of  Con-  D^ware  river, — ChampUdn  eantd  is  63^ 
necticut  It  has  three  stone  locks,  each  miles  in  length,  40  feet  wide  at  the  sur- 
10  feet  Ufl,  90  feet  by  20.  Thiscaiialadds  &Qe.  28  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet 
40  miles  to  the  steamboat  navigation  np  in  deptj^. .  This,  and  the  Erie,  Oswego 
the  Connecticut  Before  the  construction  and  Cayuga  canals,  were  made  by  the 
of  this  woric,  these  rapids  were  navigated  state,  at  the  pi4>Iic  expense,  and  remain 
by  the  boats  pas^ng  along  the  river,  but  under  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
they  were  a  ff^t  impediment  to  the  liav-  ment,  as  public  property.  The  Chunidain 
igition.  This  canal,  like  the  Pa^ucket  canal  passes  fix)m  Albiuiy  to  Whitehall,  on 
at  Lowell,  on  the  Merr|mack,i9  intended  lake  Champlain,  connecting  Hudson  river 
both  to  fiualltate  navigation  and  supply  with  that  lake.  This  canalcommences  at 
hydraulic  worics.  It  is  an  important  im-  Whitehall,  at  the  head  of  sloop  naviga- 
pvovement,  and  does  sreat  credit  to  the  tion  on  lake  Champlain,  and,  immediately 
undertakers. — South  nadUy  cajud,  the  rising,  by  3  locks,  26  feet, .  procpeds  on 
next  artificial  channeK  of  navi^lion  up  a  level  5^  miles  up  the  yaUey  of  Wood 
tiie  Connecticut,  is  in  South  Hadley,  in  creek^  enters  that, stream,  and.  follows  its 
Massachusetts.  It  is  2  miles  in  length,  channel  fi>r  3  mOes,.  to  a  lock  of  4 
and  overcomes  the  mpids  in  the  Co|i-  feet  lifl,  which,  extends  the  navigation  up 
necticut  at  the  place,-  amounting  to  about  the  creek  3i  miles  .fiuth^,  to  Fort  Anne 
40  feet  There  is  a  cut  in  this  canal,  40  village,  where,  after  riang  by  3  locks 
feet  deep,  300  feet  long,  in  solid  rock.  24  feet,,  it  leaves  the  creek,  and  proceeds 
This  improvement,  and  also  the  one  next  12  miles  on  a  summit  level,  through  the 
mentioned,  were  undertaken  bya  compa-  towns  of  Fort  Anne  and  Kingsbury,  to 
ny  which  vna  chartered  in  1792. — Monr  Fort  Edward.  Here  it  leceives  the  wa- 
tague  eanaly  in  the  town  of  Montagu^  al-  ters  of  the  Hudson,  above  the  great  dam 
so  in  Massachusetts,  is  the  next  in  oider,  in  that  river,  by  a  feeder  of  halt  a  mile  in 
higher  up  the  Connecticut  It  is  3  length,  and  soon  after  descends  30  feet 
miles  in  length,  25  feet  broad  and  3  deep,  by  3  locks,  into  the  Hudson,  below  the 
By  this  canal  the  navigation  parses  the  dam.  The  ^reat  dam  is  900  feet  long^  27 
Montague  fiills,  which  commence  above  feet  high,  and  throws  back  an  ample  sup- 
Miller's  river;  it  terminates  above  the  ply  of  water  for  the  summit  level.  •  From 
mouth  of  Deerfield  river ;  lockage,  75  Fdrt  Edward,  the  navigation  is  continued, 
fdeL^Bdlows  Falls  carud  is  a  short  arti-  for  the  present,  down  the  channel  of  the 
ficial  channel,  higher  up  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  8  miles,  to  the  head  of  Fort  Mil- 
in  the  state  of  Vermont,  for  the  purpose  ler  faUs  ;  around  which  it  is  carried  by  a 
of  passinff  Bellows  falls. — Blackstone  car-  canal  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  half  a 
lud  (see  that  article  for  a  descripticm  of  mile  long,  and  having  2  locks  of  18 
this  canal  ^  A  few  miles  above  Providence  feet  descent  From  Fort  liTiller,  the  river 
harbor,  tms  canal  meets  the  Blackstone  or  is  m^e  navigidile  for  near  three  miles 
Pavirtucket  river,  and  passes  up  along  its  farther,  by  a  dam  at  the  head  of  Sarat^xga 
western  bank  a  great  part  of  its  route,  and  falls,  just  above  which  the  canal  leaves 
is  whoUy  supplied  by  the  wafers  of  this  the  river  on  the  western  side,  voA  pro- 
river  and  its  tributary  streams  and  ponds,  ceeds  on  a  level  for  17  miles,  through 
some  of  the  latter  being  made  use  of  as  Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  Schuyler's  fiat^ 
extensive  reservoirs,  whereby,  in  the  dry  and  over  Fish  creek,  by  an  aqueduct,  to  a 
season,  all  the  water  used  by  the  canal,  point  two  miles  below  Stillwater  village, 
and  so  taken  away  from  the  various  man-  From  this  point  to  Waterfbrd,  where  me 
ufectiuing  works  established  at  the  differ-  canal  enters  the  Mohawk,  and  meets  the 
ent  falls  on  the  river,  is  replaced,  and  sup-  Erie  canal,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  it 
posed,  indeed,  to  be  more  than  compen-  descends  86  feet  by9  locks,  6  of  wluch 
sated  for.  This  canal  fecilitates  and  fire  in  the  town  of  Waterferd.  From  Wa- 
gready  increases  the    trade   fix>m  the  terford,  the  Hudson  is  now  made  naviga- 
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ble  for  aloops  to  Troy,  3i  miles  below,  by  a  scendioff  towards  lake  Ontario.  One  half 

dam  acroa  tfae  river  at  the  latter  place,  of  the  cSstance,  is  a  canal  connected  with 

1100  feet  in  length,  9  feet  high,  and  hay-  Oswego  river  by  locks  and  dams ;  the 

ing  a  8kK>p  lock,  at  its  easism  eztveniity,  other  half  is  a  slack-water  navigation  on 

114  fiet  lonff,  90  feet  wide,  9  feet  lift,  the  river.     Its  structures  consist  of  22 

The  cost   of  this  lock   and  dam  was  bridges,  1  aqueduct,  7  culveits,  2  waste 

9l92fff(k — Erie  canal,  eztendlnff  from  Air  wcire,  8  dams  across  the  river,  13  locks  of 

bany  on  the  Hudson,  to  Bunalo  on  lake  stone^  and  1  of  stone  and  timber.    Cost, 

Erie,  is  863  miles  in  length,  40  fbet  vride  9525^115.    It  has  been  made  since  the 

at  the  suifece  of  the  water,  28  feet  at  the  Erie  canaL— -Oqwa  and  Seneca  canal, 

bottom,  with  a  depth  of  4  fbet  of  vra-  another   branch  of  the  JSrie,  made  in 

ter.    It  has  2  summit  levels  in  this  di»-  1828,  extends  from  Geneva  to  Montezu- 

tanoe,  and  the  Vhole  lockage  is  692  feet  ma,  connecting  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes 

It  was  oompleted  in  1825.    The  locks  are  with  the  Erie  canaL     The  work  consists 

83  in  number,  all  of  stone  masoniy,  each  of  10  miles  of  independent'  canal,  and  10 

90  feet  lonjp  in  the  cIea]^  and  15  feet  wide,  miles  24  chains  of  Nack- water  navigation. 

From  Bufblo,  the  canal  pinoceeds  10  miles  There  are  7  locks,  embracing  73^  feet  of 

to  Tonnewanta  creek.    The  Tonne wanta  lockafle,  19  bridges,  5  aafet^-ffates,  5  dami^ 

is  then  used  for  12  mikes ;  thence  by  adeep  and  6  culverts.     Cost,  ^11,000. — 2>e^ 

cut  7^  miles  to  Loclqiort,  where  it  descends  ware  and  Hudatm  canal  is  not,  like  jthe 

60  feet  b;|^  5  locks;  thence  on  a  uniform  preceding,  a  work  of  the  state,  havinjg 

level  63  nules  to  Rochester,  where  it  croes^  oeen  made  by  a  private  company.    It  is 

es  ihe  Gennesee,  by  an  aeuedoct  of  9  64  milesm  length,  32  f^t  wide  at  the  wa- 

arches,  each  50  feet  wgan.    Here  it  is  sup-  ter'g.  surface,  20  feet  at  the  -bottom,  4  feet 

Elied    by  a   navi^le  fee^r,  2   miles  in  4epth,  and  has  615  feet  of  lockage.    It 

»ng,  connecting  it  with  the  Gennesee ;  commences  on  the  western  side  of  the 

thence  easteriy  to  Montezuma,  67i  miles,  river  Delaware,  at  .Carpenter's  poin^  and 

in  which  disomoe  it  descends  126  feet,  passes  across  to  the  Hudson,  which  it  en- 

and  crosses  Mud  eieek  twice  by  aque-  ters  4  miles  below  Kingston,  and  thus 

ducts.    At  Montezuma,  the  level  of  die  connects  those  two  rivers.    It  also  unites, 

canal  ascends,  and,  in.  a  distance  of  27  in  Pexitisylvania,  with  the  Lacka-waxen' 

miles,  to  flafina,  rises  67  feet    In  Salina  eanal.    These  canah^  when  united,  ex- 

oonmienoes  ihe  'long  level,'  a  distance'of  tend  117  miles.    Length  from  the  tide 

69  miles,  to  Fnnkfert     From  Frenkfert^  water  of  the  Rondopt,  to  the  summit  level 

the  canaJ  descends^  in  12  miles,  49  feet,  to  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  38 

the  head  of  Little  Falls,  where  are  5  miles,  i^rith  a  rise  of  535  feet    From  the 

locks,  and  an  aoueduct  over  the  Moha^ric,  summit  level,  to  the  Delaware,  is  26  mil^ 

of  3  arehes.    From  the  foot  of  Little  and  a  descent  of  80  feet    Up  the  Dela- 

Falls,  the  eanal  continues  for  70  miles  ware  to  the  mouth  of  the  Labkawaxen,  is 

down  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  on  the  17  miles,  and  a  rise  of  14B  feet    Vp  the 

south  side  of  the  river,  to  Niskayuna,  4  Lackawaxen  to  head  water,  at  Kean's 

miles  bek)w  Schenectady,'Whero  it  crosses  pond,  is  36  miles,  and  a  rise  <^  668  feet 

the  Mohawk  by  an  aqueduct  748  feet  Total  lockage,  1431  feet    Cost,  $16^000 

lonff.    The  descent  fix>m  the  foot  of  Little  per  mile.    The  Delaware  and  Hudson 

Falls  to  Niskayuna  is  86  feet  Ailer  cross-  canal    company    were   incoiporated    in 

ing  the  Mohawk,'the  canal  proceeds  alimff  1823.    Tolls  not  to  exceed  o  cents  per 

the  north  bank  thereof  for  12  miles,  and  mile  per  ton  of  coal,  and  4  cents  for  other 

then  recroaseS  by  an  aqueduct  1188  feet  mercnandise  ;   the  same  for  eveiy  100 

long,  and  passes   by  tne   Cohoes  ftlk^  feet,  cubic  messure,  of  timber,  and  eveiy 

where,  in  the  mace  0(  2   miles,  it  de-  1000  feet  boards^  and  every  5000  shingles, 

scends  132  feet,  ny  16  locks.    A  little  be-  J)tew  Jenaj^-'iMorna  canal  was  com- 

low  the  Cohoes  mlls^  a  feeder  enters  feom  menced  in  l&SS,  and  is  (1831)  much  ad- 

the  Mohawk,  and  connects  the  Erie  with  vanced.    It  is  101  miles  in  length,  firom  30 

the Champlain canal;  and  the  united  woik  to  32  feet  wide  at  the  surfece,  16  to  18  feet 

then  proceeds  to  Albany,  Sh  miles,  in  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  in  depth ;  the 

which  distance  it  desoaids  44  feet,  and  whole  lockage  is  1657  feet    It  extends 

leiminates    in   the  tide  waters   of  the  from  Jersey  city,  -on  the  Hudson,  across 

Hudson.    Cost,  $7^602,000.— Ono^  co-  the  state  or  New  Jersey,  to  the  Delaware, 

IMJ  is  a  branch  of  i}ie  Eiie.    This  naviga-  opposite  Easton,  where  it  connects  with 

tion  passes  from  Oswego  to   Syracuse,  the  Leliigh  canaL    The  summit  level  is 

connecting  lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  ca-  near  lake  Hopatcunc.    On  the  western  di- 

naL    It  has  123  feec  of  lockage,  all  de-  virion,  feom  the  feeder  at  theaummit  level 
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to  the  Delaware,'  are  to  be  seven  iocka^  kin  woiks,  and  ascends  skmg  the  westem 
overcoming  a  difierence  in  level  of  67  feet,  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  valley  of  die 
and  11  indined  planes,  overcoming  691  Tulpehocken,  and  peases  up  that  valley  td 
feet  On  the  eastern  division,  between  the  the  east  end  of  the  sunmiit  level,  within 
summit  level  and  the  Passaic,  there  are  to  five  miles  of  Lebanon,  rising  311  feet  by 
be  17  locks,  overcoming  a  difference  of  156  54  locks,  of  various  Ms  of  from  8  to  4 
feet,  and  12  inclined  planes,  overpoming  ^  feet  The  sunomit  eictends  6  miles,  78 
743  feet  There  will  be,  within  these  lim-  chains,  part  whereof  is  a  tunnel  of  850 
its,  4  guardrlocks,  5  dams,  30  culverts,  12  feet,  18  feet  wide,  14  high^  opening  into 
aquemicts,  200^ l^ddtfes  and  upwards^  The  Clark's  creek  valley,  along  which  the.  ca- 
aqueduct  across  the  PasBaic,  at  Little  Falls,  nal  descends  to  the  Swatara,  and,  continu- 
is  of  cut  stone,  the  duct  resting  on  a  sin-  ing  alone  the  vedley  of  this  river,  tenni- 
gle  arch  of  80  feet,  with  50  feet  radius^  and  nates  at  Middlet6wn.  Descent  fitmi  sum- 
measuring  52  feet  perpendicular  above  the  mit,  208^  feet,  overcome  by  39  locks.  It 
water  level,  that  is,  to  the  coping  of  th^  has  43  waste  weirs,  ^  coivens,  135  road 
side-walls;  extent,  fiomwmg-wall  to  wing-  and  ferm  brid^pss,  12  aqueducts,  one  of 
wall,  215  feet — Ddmoare  and  Raritan  car  which  is  276  feet  in  lengm.  Onthiscfmal 
no/  is  a  projected  work  in  the  same  state,  are  extensive  water-wonts  for  raising  the 
Permij/lwmia  Canalsl  The  state  of  water  of  the  Swatara  to  the  summit  Cost, 
Pennsylvania  has  a  r^iy  extensive  qrstem  $20,000  per  mile.  Rates  of  toll  to  be  regu- 
of  canal  navigation,  a  very  large  pan  of  lated  so  as  not  to  give  n^ore  than  12  per 
which  has  been  undertaken  b^  the  state,  at  cent — Ladumaxtn  canal  is  36  miles  in 
the  public  expense. — SchafiksU  canal^and  length,  32  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  20  feet 
namgoHon  was  pommehced  in  1816,  and  at  me  bottom^  and  4  feet  in  depth.  It  corn- 
has  Been  in  operodon  a  number  ofvears,  mences  at  die  tehiiination  of  the  Delaware 
Its  length  is  110  miles;  lockage,  620  feet,  and  Hudson  eanti,  near  Carpenter's  point, 
or  only  5.64  feet  per  mile ;  is'  36  feet  vnde  and  unites  with  a  rail-road  at  Honesdale. 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  24  feet  at  the  (See  DeUtware  end  Hudaen  caniiL]  In 
bottom,  and  4  feet  deep,  and  extends  from  1825, '  the  Lackawaxeh  canal  and  coal 
Philadelphia  to  Reading,  and  from  thence  company  were  authorized  to  act  in  union 
to  mount  Carbon.  It  is  sometimes  called  vnth  the  Delaware  and  Iludson  canal  com- 
the  SchmfikiU  naoigation.  It  coniprises  31  pax^y.-  The  tolls  are  not  to  exceed  li  cents 
dams,  commencing  at  Fair  Mount  water-  per  ton  per  mile  on  boats  transporting  stone, 
works,  near  Philadelphia,  by  which  is  coal,  &c.  Qreat  quandties  of  Lackawana 
produced  a  slack- water  navij^on  of  45  coal  are  transported  aloujg  this  canaL—- i>- 
miles;  also  23  canak,  extendmg  65  miles ;  Mgh  canal  and  namgoHtm  was  completed 
125  locks,  17  feet  wide,  80  feet  long,  of  about  1829,  is  46|  miles  in  length,  60  to  65 
which  28  are  guard-locks.  There  are  17  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  45  feet  at  the  hot- 
arched  aqueducts ;  a  tunnel  -  of  450  feet,  torn,  and  5  feet  deep ;  die  lockage  is  360 
cut  through  and  under  solid  rock ;  65  toll  feet  It  extends  fh>m  Blaston  ontheDela- 
andffate-houses.  The  dams  vary  from  3  ware  to  Stoddartsville,  connecting  the 
to  27  feet  in  height  Total  cost  of  the  im-  Morris  canal  with  the  Mauch  Chunk  railr 
i^rovements,  January  1, 1830.  $2,236,937.  road ;  cost,  $1,5^000.  It  oonasts  of  97 
Tolls,  for  1826,  $43,109;  1827,  $58,149;  nules  of  canal,  and  9i  of  slack- water  pools. 
1828,  $87,171 ;  1829,  $120,039*  It  was  The  ponds  connecting  the  several  lengdis 
constructed  by  the  SchuylkiU  navigation  of  canal  are  all  cleared  out  in  the  channel 
company,  incorporated  in  1815.  The  to  the  width  of  50  fee^  The  canals  are 
company  may  declare  a  dividend  not  ex-  fiimished  with  43  locks,  from  6  feet  lifl  to 
ceeding25por  cent  per  annum,  and  the  9,  whereof  2  are  guanl-locks,  besides  5 
tolls  are  to  be  regulated  accordingly. —  other  guard-locks  at  the  pools  re6pective- 
Union  canal  and  naoif^zbiony^  constructed  hr ;  dimensions,  22  feet  wide,  100  feet  long, 
in  1827 ;  length,'  82.  nules,  exclusive  of  a  There  are  8  dams,  varyinff  in  height  from 
navigation  of  7i  miles ;  lodrage,  520  feet ;  6  to  16  feet  The  lock  wilPs  ere  construct- 
36  feet  wide  at  the  surfece,  and  24  feet  at  ed  of  rough  stone.  There  are  4  aque- 
the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  It  extends  ducts ;  22  culverts ;  cost,  $25,000  per  mile, 
from  4  miles  below  Reading  to  Middle-  The  Lehigh  coal  and  navieation  company 
town,  connecting  the  Susquehanna  ,and  were  incorpor^ed  in  1818.  Tolljs  not  to 
Schuylkill  rivers,  and  uniting  at  Rmding  exceed  three  cents  per  mile,  per  ton,  fer 
with  the  Schuylkill  canal,  and  at  lyjliddle-  boats,  and  every  ton  of  shingles  in 
town  with  die  great  Pennsylvania  canal ;  rafb^  from  the  Great  Falls  to  the  mouth 
the  summit  level  is  at  Lebanon.  The  ca-  of  Nescoponing  creek :  and  from  thence  to 
nalbegms,  at  its  eastern  ^d,  in  the  Schuyl-  the  nM>\ith  of  the  LeBigh,.one  cent  per 
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mile  \  and  tfae  aame  toll  is  paid  for  1000  di?ifl&on  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Defaware 
feet   boaida — Conuloga  neangaiumy  18  commenciog  at  BriMol,  18.  mileB  above 
milee  in  lenctfa,   with   a  lock^  <^  70  Pbiladelphi&  and  running  to  Easton,  60 
feet,  poses  Dom  Safe' Harbor,  on  Sue-  mifee.    FromEestonitiBtobecontinaed, 
qnefaeoma  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Coneato-  under  the  name  of  the  Ddanoaart  cantdj  to 
ca  creek,  op  the  course  of  the  creek,  to  meet  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  at 
LaDcaster*    The  navigation  is  effected  by  Caipenter'spoint,  66^  miles.     Begun  in 
a  series  of  locks  and  dams,  the-pools  never  1897.    5.  The  western,  or  Ohio  and  lake 
aflording  less  than  4  feet  depdi  of  water;  Erie  division,  is  to  extend  firom  the  mouth 
tfae  locks  a|e  lOOfeet  by  28,in  the  ebemben;  of  the  KiskimenitiB  up  the  Alleghany  and 
the  towing-path  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  French  creeks,  and  thence  to  the  town  of 
river.    Cost,  $4,000  per  mile.    The  com-  Erie,  unitmg  the  Ohio  and  lake  Erie,  2l3 
pai^  wei«  inoorporated  in  1835 ;  they  are  mikk'-^I)rtneh  creek  feeder  runs  finom  Be- 
authorized  to  receive  to  the  amount  of  15  mic^  mill,  oo  French  creek,  along  the 
per  cent  on  the  sum  expended,  aikd  the  le-  eastern  ode,  nine  milm,  down  to  a  point  op- 
gislature  nmy  r^g^ulate  the  rete  of  t^ls,  pio-  posite  the  Conneaught  outlet,  and  thence 
vided  they  do  not  reduce  them  below  that  passing  across  by  an  aqueduct  westward 
rate. — 'Ctmewago  canal  is  2^  miles  in  lengdi,  Idi  mdes,  to  Conneaught  lake,  31  j(  miles, 
with  a  lockage  of  31  (bet,  and  paflsesnom  ,    Ddautare  and  Maar^Umd, — Chisafeake 
the  foot  to  uie  heed  of  C6newago  fells,  and  Deknoftre  canal  was  commenced  in 
west  side  of  Susquehani^  river,  Yoric ,  1634,  and  opened  fer  navigation  in  1839. 
county,  Pennsylvania;  and  the  same,  east  It  is  13|  miles  long,  66  feet  wide  at  the 
side,  Dauphin  county.    Two  dems,  one  suifece  ci  the  water,  and  10  feet  deep,being 
of  800,  tfae  other  of -500  feet,  are  cwmect-  intended  fer  sloop  navigation  between  the 
ed  vnth  the  woA&    There  are  1  guard  river  Delaware  and  Cmsapeake  bay.     It 
and  3  lift  locks,  each  110  feet'  long,  by  leaves  the  l>e]aware  45  miles  below  Phila- 
16  wide^ — Ptnam^mmM  canid  was  com-  delnhia,  and  passes  across  the  peninsula 
menced  in  183S,  by  the  state  of  Penn-  totne  ChesapNeakew    This  canal  has  two 
sylvania,  and  great  pi]6inoaB  has  been  made  tide  and  two  lift  locks,  of  100  feet  in  lenglh 
in  oonstnicting  tfa»  dimrent  branches,  and  by  S3  in  breadth,  within  lhe  chamber ;  it  ib 
the  work  is  now  (1^1)  prosecuted  with  navigable  for  veisels  usually  employed  in 
great  activity.    It  includes  a  number  of  the  bay  and  coasting  trade.  Attbe  easteni 
canals,  runninf^  in  difierent  directiDns,  and  teimination  of  the  canal,  at  Delaware  ci^, 
known  hj  dif&ent  names :  it  consists  of  a  harbor  extends  500  feet  along  the  shore, 
five  divisions  :-^l.  The  transverse  division  ^m  which  two  piers,  that  distance  apart, 
oommences  at  Columbia,  where  the  PhSa-  project  350  feet  mto  die  river,  nearly  op- 
delphia  and  Columbia  rail-roacl  terminates,  poate  to  Foit  Delaware.    Between  the 
ana  runs  on  the  Susquehanna  to  Duncan^i  luubor  and  the  canal,  die  Delaware  tide- 
island,  44^/^  miles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lock  opens  die  communication.    In  this 
Juniata,  thence  on  the  Juniata  to  Hun-  canal  is  a  deep  cut  of  ^  miles,  76j|  feet  in 
tington,  89  miles ;  thence  fiom  Huntington  depth,  $t  the  place  where  the  greatest  ex- 
to  near  HolidayiA>org,  39  miles.    The  di-  cavadon  was  ouMle.    The  summit  level  is 
raion  of  rail-way  proposed  ftxnn  Holidays-  13  feet  above  tide  water.* — Port  Deposit 
barg  to  the  head  of  the  basin  ajt  Johns*  canal  is  a  public  woric  of  the  state  of  Ma- 
town,  is  37  miles;  this  soad  crosses  the  n^laind,  of  10 miles  in  length,  feom  Port 
Alleghany,  and  at  its  lowest  crosamg-place  Deposit,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susque- 
is  1^4  feet  7  inches  above  the  basm  at  hanna,  along  a  line^of  mpidsnonhward  to 
Holidayrt)urg^   and  1141  above  that  of  the  boonda^  fine  of  Jf  airland  and  Penn- 
Johnstown.     The  canal  then  nms  feom  flylvania.— Potomac  river  coTude.  At  Little, 
Johnslown  to  Pittsburff,  104|  miles,  down  or  Lower  Falls^  .three  miles  above  Wash- 
the  Kialmnenitas  and  Alleghany^    3.  The  ington,  is  a  canal  3^  miles  long;  difference 
middle  division  is  fVom  the  mouth  of  the  of  level,  37  feet  1  inch,  overcome  by  a  se- 
Juniata  up  the  Susquehanna  to  the  boun-  Ties  of  4  sets  of  locks,  of  solid  mason- 
dary  line  of  New  York,  304  miles.  8.  The  ry,80feetk)ng,  13wide.    At  Great  Palls, 
West  Branch  ifivision,  ftom  Nordiumbei^  nine  miles  above,  is  a  canal  1300  yards 
land,  l^  canal,  up  the  West  Branch  valley^  long,  lined  with  walls  of  stone ;  difierenee 
on  the  east  side  of  that  river,  to  a  dam  of  level;  76- feet  9  inches,  surmounted  by 
above  the  mouth  of  the  BoJd' Eagle  creek,  5  sets  of  locks,  of  solid  masoniy,   100 
and  thence,  acroM  the  small  peninsula  feet  long^  10  to  14  wide ;  lifts  feom  10  to 
therefermedytoadamontheBaldEi^le,  18feet'    Both  here  and  at  little  FaUs,  the 
near  Dunnatown.   Ascent,  by  14  locks,  101  canal  dimensions  are  35  feet  wide  at  sur- 
feet;  distance^  68^  miles.   4.Theeastem  fece,  J20  at  bottom,  4  feet  deep.    Canal 
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worica,  on  a  miaUer  scale,  are  oooatanicted  Scioto;  locbice,  1185  feet;  length  of  the 
at  Seneca  &Ub,  Shenandoah  ftdto,  House's  main  line,  is  906  miles ;  feeders,  15  mOes ; 
ftlls.  These  works  were  executed  by  the  total,  922  miles,  f^stimated  expenses, 
Potomac  company,  incorporated,  in  1784,  92,801,00(X  The  route  is  from  Portamoudi, 
by  Maiyland  and  Virginia ;  but  they  are  to  on  the  Ohio  (where  it  is  474  feet  dixive 
be  surrendered  to  the  Chesapeake  and  tide  level,  and  94  bdow  lake  Erie),  up -the 
Ohio  canal  oompsny* — ChtMptakt  and  valley  of  the  Soioto,4o  Pikestown;  thence 
OAioGima^  commenced  in  1828.  The  pro-  crossmg  ^  river  to  near  ChiUioothe; 
posed  lenffth  is  941}  miles ;  the  breadth,  thence  again  erosBing  the  river,  it  icontin- 
at  the  suineeof  the  water,  60  to  80  feet;  ues  along  the  eastern  bank  to  the  Big  Belly 
at  the  bottom,  50  feet ;  the  depth  of  water,  creek,  where  it  receives  a  feeder,  10  miles 
6  to  7  feet  According  to. the  plan  of  long,  from  the  Scioto  at  Cc^umbus;  it 
this  canal,  it  will  pass  from  tide^water  of  then  pisses  up  the  vallev  of  Walnut  creek 
the  Potomac  river  above  Georgetown,  in  to  the  Licking  and  Wamut  creek  summit, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  terminate  between  the  head  waters  of  those  streams, 
near  Pittriburg,  in  PennsYlvania.  The  first  From  the  summit  it  continues  down  the 
2  miles  of  tlus  canal  above  Georaetown  valley  of  Licking  creek  to  Rocky  Fork, 
are  70  feet  wide  on  the  surfeoe,  and  7  feet  and  dience  across  the  valley  to  the  Toma* 
deep  ;  the  next  2  nules  are  80  feet  vHde,  ka^  and  down  it  to  near  its  iunction  vrith 
6  feet  deep.  Five  miles  from  George-  the  Muskingum.  From  this  point  the 
town,  the  canal  is  so  planned  that  a  branch  ascent  commences,  and  the  line  passes  up 
may  be  constructed  to  Alexandria,  another  the  Muskingum  valley  to  White  Woman's 
to  BaltimorB,  and  another  to  the  nav^-yard  creek;  crossing  this,  it  proceeds  up  the 
in  Washington.  The  remaining  dutance  valley  of  ^  T^scamwas  Foric,  first  on  the 
to  the  Point  of  Rocks  (44  miles)^  is  to  be  western,  then  on  the  eastern  bank,  to  a 
60  feet  wide,  6  deep.  Theiocks  are  to  be  point  where  its  two  head  wateis  unite 
of  stone,  100  feet  by  15  feet  in  the  dear,  near  the  south-west  angle  of  Portage 
The  eastern  section  of  this  canal,  from  county.  Tlus  is  the  centre  of  the  Portage 
one  mile  below  Cumberiand  to  tide-water  summit,  extending  10  nntes.  From  the 
at  Gleoigetown,  is  186  miles  1933  yards ;  north  of  the  Portage  or  Akron  summit 
descent,  698  feet  The  middle  section  is  {^  feet  above  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth, 
from  Cumberiand  to  the  mouth  of  Cassel-  979  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  405  above 
man's  river,  70  miles  1010  yards ;  this  sec-  lake  £<rie),  it  passes  down  the  Cuvahoga 
tion  includes  the  summit  level,  where  a  valley,  fiist  on  the  west,  afterward  on  the 
tunnel,  4  miles  80  yards  long^  passina  un-  east  side  of  the  river,  to  within  6  miles  of 
der  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  of  856  feet  the  mouth  at  Cleveland,  for  which  6  miles 
elevation,  is  hecessary,  with  a  deep  cut  of  the  river  channel  with  a  tovring-path  is  to 
1060  yards  long  at  the  western  end,  and  an-  be  used.— JUiomt  canal^  40  feet  wide  at  the 
other  deep  cut  of  140  yards  at  the  eastern  surftce,  and  4  feet  in  depth,  from  Cincin- 
end,— eacn  of  these  cuts  opening  into  a  nati  on  the  Ohio  to  the  Maumee,  near  the 
baan,  of  880  yards  in  length  and  64  in  head  of  lake  Erie,  was  commenced  in 
width.  Length  of  summit  level  is  5  miles  1825.  Length  of  main  Ime,  265  nules ; 
1280  yards ;  lockage  of  the  whole  middle  leedeis, 25 miles;  total, 290;  lo€j£UPe,889; 
section  is  1961  feet  The  western  section  estitoated  expense,  $2^929,957.  The  en- 
is  from  the  mouth  of  Casselroan's  river  \o  tire  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton  is 
Pittsburg,  85  miles  948  yards,  embracing  a  (1891)  completed.  This  division  embraces 
descent  of  619  feet ;  lockage  on.  the  whole  22  locks ;  ascent  from  the  Ohio,  at  low 
canal,  9215  feet  The  fimestunate  of  the  viwter,  106  feet;  lengdi  of  canal,  65; 
cost  vras  $22,975,000,  but  it  is  mainuiined  feeders,  2 ;  total,  67  nules ;  cost,  $746,852. 
that  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $10,000,000.  From  Dayton  the  Une  is  to  be  extended 
The  U.  States,  have  authorized  a  subscrip-  to  lake  Erie.  The  summit  level,  oom- 
tion  of  1,000,000  dollar?  to  the  stock  of  mencinff  18  miles  north  of  Dayton,  ex- 
this  companv.  To  be  constructed  by  tends  60  miles  within  a  sinde  lock ;  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  this  level,  together  with  75rnilesof  the 
Charter  granted  by  Vnrffinia  in  1824,  con-  line  north  of  it,  must  receive  all  its  waters 
finned  by  Maryland  and  congress  in  1825.  fromfeedere  from  theMad  and  Miami  rivers. 
Tolls  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  dividend.  To  aid  the  state  in  extending  thiB  canal  to 
Ohio.  The  state  of  Ohio  has  com-  lake  Erie^  there  is  as^soed  by  congress, 
menced  the  construction  of  canals,  as  of  the  public  lands  wmch  the  same  shall 
public  works,  on  a  very  liberal  scale.—  pass  thtough,  a  quantity  equal  to  one  half 
Ohio  State  canals  from  Cleveland,  on  lake  of  five  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of 
Erie,  to  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  the  canal,-  between  Daytnn  and  the  Mau- 
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mee  river,  at  the  moath  of  the  Au^aina,  6  miles;  This  canal  is  34  feet  wide, 
the  U.  States  reseniDg  each  altenmte  sec-  4  feet  deep. — Weldon  catad  is  12  niiles  in 
tion ;  provided  this  eztensioii  be  com-  lenffdv  along  the  Weldon  or  Grreat  Falls 
meneea  within  £ve  yean  fiom  MayylSSS,  in  Roanoke  river,  in  which  distance  the 
and  fimahed  witlun  twenty ;  the  canal  to  river  descends  100  feet — DanrnUe  and 
be  a  highway  fbr  the  U.  States,  fiee  from  Dan  rinfgr  canak  are  a  series  of  improve- 
toll  ments  on  the  upper  branches  of  Roanoke 
Vvgtma  and  Mbr^  Carolina^---t^^ppO'  river,  The, expenditure  of  the  Roanoke 
sMlfor  rwer  ea$ud8,  Thiose  canals  $ae  navigation  company,  for  these  purposes, 
ftrthepoiposeof  improfving  the  naviga-  has  been' about  |35p,000.— Oo^  Fear 
tion  of  tne  tipper  and  Lower  Appomattox,  rioer  eonob,  from  New  Inlet,  at  Smith'b 
— Jbmet  river  emudi.  The  river  is  navi-  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
gable,  fiir  veeeels  of  195  tons  burthen,  to  a  up  the  stream  to  Wifanhigton,  and  thence, 
fittle  below  Richmond.  At  the  city,  th^  by  a  course  of  lock  and  dam  improvements, 
are  12  locks,  overcoming  an'  ascent  of  80  up  to  the  head  thereof  .fenned  bv  the 
feet,  and  connecdng  the  tide>rater  with  a  union  of  Deep  and  Haw  riven,  below 
basin  on  Shockoe  hill.  From  this  basin  Jlay  woodsborough  in  Chatham  county ; 
proceeds  a  canal,  25  feet  wide^  3  deep,  for  distance,  200  miles.  These  canals,  &c., 
^  miles,  where  it  enten  the  stream ;  at  are  fer  the  purpose  of  iroproying  the  navi- 
3  miles  ferther  are  3  locks,  overconb-  gation  of  the  nver.  This  work  is  proae- 
ing  an  ascent  of  34  feet,  and  a  ahoit  canal  cuting'  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina. — 
leading  to  Westham,  at  the  upper  end^  of  WdUree  rwer  and  Catawba  rwer  eanaU, 
Great  Fal]B.-rJbjii^  and  Jdekson  rwer  fiom  the  confluence  of  the  Congaree  ana 
canal  and  navigaiionj  frpm  -Richmond  ha-  Wateree  riverK  up  the  ooiine  of  the  latter, 
sin,  by  canal,  up  the  James  river  vallev,  as  also  of  the  Catawba  river,  across  North 
to  the  head  of  Maiden  Adventurers  fells,.  Carolina,  to  near  thq  source  thereof.  Dis- 
Goochland  cou&tv.  Distance,  OOi^-miies ;  tance,  by  the  river  channel  improvements 
width  of  canal,  40  feet;  depth,  3jl ;  foh-  and-  lat^'  canals  together,  275  miles. — 
isbed  in  1825 ;  cost,  $623^2d5.  AJao  from  Sotntee,  Cokunbia  and  Saluda  amaU^  fiom 
the  lower  end  oflriBh  fells,  or  Pineyistaiid,  Columl^  through  the  Columbia  cimal, 
by  canal,  along  the  marsin  of  James  river  into  Broad  river,  and  through  the  Saldda 
to  the  mouth  of  North  Branch,  in  Rock-  canal,  fiom  Broad  into  SiQuda  river,-  up 
land  county.  Distance,  7  miles.  ThefiJl  which  and  through  Diehr  and  Lorick^s 
is  overcome  by  lockage  96  feet;  cost,  canals,  on  to^the  Abbeville  county  line, 
$34OfiO0,—Shmandoah  canals,  for  the  im-  near  Cambridge ;  also  &oin  Santee  river, 
provement  ef  the  Shenandoah.  They  aro  by  the  Santee  cand,  into  Cooper's  river,  and 
situated  near  Port  Republic  A  fell  down  this  river  to  the  port  of  Charleston, 
of  50  feet  is  overcome  by  six  short  canals  Distance,  by  mixed  navigation,  150  miles, 
with  stone  locks. — Dirnnal  Swamp  caned  is  These  comprise  five  canals,  with  28  locks, 
22i  miles  m  length,  40  feet  wide  and  6i  overcoming  fells  of  217  feet  The  Santee 
deep,  passes  fiom  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's  and  Cooper's  river  canal  is  22  niiles  long^ 
creek,  at  the  head  of  Pasquotank  river,  uniting  Santee  river  to  the  bead  of  Coop- 
connecting  the  waten  of  the  Chesapeake  ePs.  river.  The  ground  rises,  by  an  ascent 
and  Albemarie  sound ;  pertly  in  Virginia  of  35  feet,  to  the  sun^mit  level,  by  four 
and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  This  canal  locks.  TowarilsCoop^s  river.4he  descent 
was  finished)  upon  a  ciroumseribed  plan,  is  68  feet,. overcome  by  nine  locks.  The 
in  1822.  Its  dimenriods  have  since  been  locks  are  ^  feet  lonff  by  10  feet  wide, 
enlarged.  Evefy  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  The  canal^is  32  feet  wide  at  top,  and  20  feet 
canal  is  widened  60  feet,  fer  turn-out  sta-  at  the  bottom ;  4  feet  deep.  It  was  com- 
tions.  The -locks  newly  constructed  cor-  pleted  in  1802,  at  an  expense  of  $650,667. 
respond  in  dimentfons  with  those  of  the  -^ffin^aw'cand  is  10  miles  in  length.'  It 
Chesapeake  aqd  Delaware  canal ;  and  the  unites  the  Santee  river  with  Winyaw 
old  ones  may  be  so  altered  when  necessa-  bay. 

IT.    The  summit  lever  is  16i  feet  above  J&nhi«%.— LotnnnKft  and  PcrUandcit' 

the  Atlantic  at  midftide,  and  iA  supj^ed  md  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  50  feet 

by  a  feeder  of  five  milee,  fix>m  lake  Dnun-  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a  lockage  of  22^ 

mond.     The  basin,  at  Deep  creek,  is  half  feet    It  is  not  fiilly  completed  in  1831. 

a  mile  in  length,  and  15  feet  above  the  It  peases  irom  the  Ohio,  at  LouisnUe,  to  ft 

levelof  tide  water.    The  Kotth- west  canal  point  of  the  same  below  the  rapids,  near 

connects  North-west  river  (which  empties  Portland.   Dmtance,  by  the  bend  of  the  riv- 

into  Currituck  sound  in  North  Carolina)  er,  three  miles ;  constructed  by  the  Louis- 

with  the  main  canal,  requiring  a  cut  of  viUe  end  Poitland  canal  company,  which 
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W8S  inoorpomted  in  1885.    The  caoal  is  flood^-^Piofueinme  eantU  puBW  fiook  the 

for  tht  passage  of  laige  vessels.    It  com-  Miasisappi  into  foinrou  Pbauemine,  at. its 

mences  fik>m  the  lower  end  of  a  bsan  or  efflux  nokn  tly)  AfissisnppL    The  mouth 

estuaiy,  which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Pkquemine  is  closed  bj^  a  raft  of 

of  the  river  for  the  whole  len^  of  Louis-  timber,  andthe  canal  (a  dioft  cat  of  ^boiit 

viile,  and  is  connected  with  tm  river  at  its  400  yards)  was  'made  across  the  pwit^ 

upper  end.    From  the  lower  psrt  of  this  below  the  bayou.     It  is  only  navigable 

basin,  the  canal  traverses  the  point  formed,  in  times  4>f  high  flood, 

by  tl^  bend  of  the  river  at  the  fidJsy'and  *  Inn,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Germany, 

reentMs  the  river  at  Shippingsport'  The  rises  in  the  Griaons,  flows  through  Typol 

bottom  is  to  be  50  feet  wid^  sunk  fbur  and  Bavaria,  and  empties  into  theDanirtw 

feet  below  the  level  of  the  basm  at  Louisi  at  PasBad.     It  is  navigable  fi^m  TeJfi. 

ville,  at  time  of  low  water ;  the  banlts  to  be  Innspruck  (q.  v.)  is  situeSed  on  thib  river, 

elevated  2  feet  above  the  highest  water  Innate  Ideas  ;  certain  primary  notiona^ 

marie  known  at  Louisville,  which  miikes  or  impressionB,  supposed  by  many  philos- 

42  feet  fix>m  the  bottopi  of  the  canal,  and  opheis  to  be  given  to  the  mind  g£  man 

to  be  sloped  as  1|  base  to  1,  so  far  as  when  it  first  receives  its  beings  and  to  be 

respects  the  upper  or  eiMthen  portion ;  bh>u|^t  into  the  worid  with  it    l^heir  ex- 

uhdemeath  there  is  a  -solid  bed  of  stone  istence  has  aflbrded  vroand  for  much  dis^ 

for  a  foundf^on,  the  whole  ksngth  of  the  pute  among  {^osopners. 

canal,  and  this  4s  to  be  out  petpendicu*  Innocent  ;  the  ntune  of  thirteen  popes, 

lariy,  to  the  requisite  depth,  varying  from  emoDjg  whom  are  the  following : — Inno- 

1  to  10  f^t ;  the  slope  above  which,  to  the  ceril  ^wmi,  a  native  of  Albeno,  succeeded 

top  of  each  bank,  is  to  be  &ced  with  /itone,  Anestastus  I  as  bishop  of  Rome,,  ip  406. 

There  are  to  be  3  lifl-locks,  of  7  feet  He  wad  in  great  flivor  with  the  emperor 

lift  each,  and  a  ffuard-lock  at  the  lower  Honorius,  and  induced  hizQ  to  take  9e- 

end  of  the  canal;  dimensions,  190  foot  vetemeasures.. against  theDonatislB.    He 

longby  90  feet  wide,  in  die  chamber.    The  supported  St.  Chiysostom  (q,*  v.),  and  n^ 

U.  3tatos  have  contributed  towards  this  nounced  the  communion  with  the  Eastern 

important  woric  churches,  on  account,  of  their  treatment 

Gwrttia.'^Sawmnah  and  Ogalchee  ca-  of  that  eminent  man.  In  409,  he  was  sent 
nal  is  16  miles  in  length,  33  feet  wide  at  the  to  obtain  terms  of  peace  fh>m  Alaric,  but 
bottom,  and  5  foot  in  depth,  piasaiiig  from  withont  success,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
Savannah  river,  commencin£  at  Savannah,  podtionof  the  pretoriaii  prefect  Jovius. 
to  the  Ogatched  river;  lockage,  29  feet;  (q.  v.)  Rome  was  taken  and  pillaged,  in 
estimate  of  cost,  916S^6 ;  locks  to,  be  410,  while  Innocent  was  still  in  Ravenna. 
18  feet  wide,  90  long.  This  is  to  l)e  con-  He  condemned  the  Pelagians  as  heretics, 
tinned  fi^m  (he  Ogatchee  to  the  Alata*  in  a  letter  to  the  African  cfaurphes,  butex- 
maha.  cited  their  opposition  by  his  arrogant  tone. 

Lowiana. — J^ew  (Means   and  Ttche  IIediedin417;  acconungtosome,in416. 

rvoer  canal  is  a  prcnected  and  partly  ex^r  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 

cuted  navigation,  of  100  miles  in  length,,  the  saints;  his  day  is  July  28.    His  de- 

fK>m  a  point  on  the  Missisaippi,  oppoaite'  crees  (in  the  Collection  of  Dionysius  Exi- 

New  Qifeans,  to  the  waters  which  unite  ginus)  and  letters  (most  complete  in  Schd- 

with  the  Teche  river,  at  Berwick^  bay.  nemann's  PorM  Rom,  EmsL  genuaut) 

A  portion  of  dus  amal*  .ftx)m  Lafourche  prove  his  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  the 

to  Terrebonne,  has  been  (1831)  nearly  Roman  supreinacy ;  but  pari  of  them  are 

oompleted  bv  individual  enterprise. — pa-  considered,   bv   many  critics^  spurious. 

rondelet  canci  is  1  i  nuiesionff,  ^  feet  wide,  Zoaimus  was  his  succesBor^-^AuMceni  II ; 

and  4  feet  deep,  and  extends  from  bayou  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  elected  pope,  in 

St  John  to  a  l^asin  in  the  rear  of  the  city  1130,  by  a  part  of  thecardinals,  whilst  the 

of  New  Orleans.    This  canal  is  without  others  dected  Peter  of  Leo%  who  took 

locks.    Through  it  the  tide  flows  into  the  th^  name  of  ^naddUM,    Innocent  fled  to 

basm. — Lafburcht  canal  passes  fro^i  the  Fiance,  where,  by  the  mediation  of  Peter 

river  Lafourche^  16  miles  below  its  efflux  of  Olairvaux,  ha  was  acknowledged  hv 

fiom  the  MissisrippL    It  is  opened  from  the  councU  of  £tampe&  by  Louis  vl,  and, 

the  ririit  bank  into  a  small  creek,  uniting  soon  afler,  by  Heniy  II  of  England,  also 

with  take  VerreL    It  is  through  this  chan-  by  the  German  king  Lothaira,  who  con- 

nel,  at  high  water,  that  ooata  are  taken  to  duo^  him,  in  1133^  to  Rome,  where  he 

and  from  the  lower  part  of  Attaoeapas  occupied  the  Lateran,  whilst  Anacletus 

into  the  Mississippi,  or  from  the  latter  occupied  the  castle  of  CreaDendus,  the 

scream ;  navigable  only  in  tioMs  qf  high  church  of  St  Peter,  and  a  laige  part  of 
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the  eaty.    Inneeent  w&i  ibon  obliged  to  Aeir  widest  extent     He  conferred  Na- 
retire  to  PiBe,  and,  tiiou^^  tfaeemperor  re-  ]rfes  on  the  widowed  emprese  Constantia 
hwitted  hiiD,  in  1137,  Anacletus  maintain-  and  her  minor  son,  afterwards  the  emper- 
ed. himself  until  his  aeatfi,  in  1138.    Hav-  or  Frederic  II,  after  having  aboUsheff  all 
ing  prevailed  against  toother  anti*-pope,  the  nrinleges  conceded  by  Adrian  IV,  in 
he  heldtfaeseecodcMunienicalcoimcirin  llSo,  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the 
the  Latenm,  where  neaiiy  1000  bishop^  jotmg  prince,  after  tto  decease  of  the  em- 
condemned  Amoldt  of  Brescia  and  his  pre8&  and  fiustrated  all  the  machinations 
hensjTf  declared  ofl  die  deereeeof  Anaele-  of  Marquard  to  deprive  him  of  his  inher- 
tus  nuU,  and  excommuDicated.  Roger  of  itanoe.     In  <3eraiany.  Innocent  ftvored 
Sieify,  who  had  supported  the  latter.   But  '  the  election  of  Otho  IV  against  Philip  of 
Roger  Waged  irar  against  the  pope,  miUle  Suabia,  crowned  lum,  in  1209,  at  Rome, 
Urn  prisoner,  and  omiged  Innocent  to  ac-  but  soon  became  involved  in  disputes  with 
knowledge  lum  as  king,  absolve  him  fiom  him,  on  account  of  his  violations  of  the 
exeommunieation,  and  invest  him  and  his  promises  which   he   haid   made  to  the 
heirs  with  Apulia^  Calabria  and  Capua,  church.    He  excommunicated  Philip  Au- 
Towards  the  ead  of  his  pontificate,  he  put  gustus,  king  of  F^nnce,  laid  the  kini|dom 
Frsnce  under  an  interdict,  and  had  to  under  an  interdict,  in  1200,  because  Philip 
ttruggle   with    constant   distuibance^  in  had  repudiated  hiis  wife,  Ingelbiirge,  and 
Rome  and  Tivoli.    He  died  in  1143.  Cer  obligea  the  kin^to  submit    He  was  sdll 
lestine  II  succeeded  him.    His  lettere  are  niore  decided  m  his  treatment  of  John 
to  be  fimnd  in  Baluze,  Martine  and  oth-  (q.  v.)^  khi|^  of  England,  who  refused  to 
era^ — imoeent   IB^   Lodiaire,   count   of  confirm  the  election  of  Stephen  Langtoii 
Seapiy  bom  at  Ananii,  in*  II6I9  studied^  as  archfaishob  of  Canterbiuy.    Innocent 
mRome,  Fadua  and  Bologna.    On  the'  laid  the  kingaom  under  an  interdict,  and, 
death   of  ^lestine  III  (119B)  cardinal  m  1212,  fonnaUy  depoJ9e4  him,  and  insd- 
John'of  Salerno  declined  the  pontificate,  oat^  the  king  of  France  to  attack  En^- 
which  had  been  ofiered  to  him,  and  pro*  hnd.    John  wte  finally  obliged  to  subfuit, 
posed  Lodiaire^   who  was  unonimously^  resigned  his  temtories  tb  Rome,  and  re- 
elected, at  the'affB  of  37.    The  death  of  oen^  them,  as  a  papal  iae£i  finom  Innor 
the    emperor   Henrv  VI,  in  1197,   haid  cent,  firoth  whom  he  was'  unable  to.  obtain 
thrown  the  imparial  ^/Saan  in  Italy  into  idi^olution  until  he  had  paid  brge  sums  of 
the  greatest  confiuion.    Iimoeent, 'm  the  money.    Aimost  all  Christendom  was  now 
vi^r  of  manhood,  endowed  fay  nature  snbiect  to  the  ][K>pe;  two  crusades  were 
with  all  the  talents  of  a  niler,  possessed  of  undeitoken  at  his  order,  and  his  influence 
an  erudition  uncommop  at  that  time,  and  extended  even  to  Constantinople.    Inno- 
&vored  by  drcumstaiiceB^  was  better  qual-  cent  was  one  of  the  greatest  or  popes  and 
ified  than  any  of  his  predeceason  to  ele^  rulers-;  he  acted  in  accoidance  with  the 
vale  the  papal  povrer.'which  he  consider-  principles^ laid  ^own  in  his  writings;  he 
ed  as  the  source  of  all  secular  power.  By  enforced  piritv  of  morels  in  the  clergy, 
his  clemency  mid  prudence,  he  gained  over  and'  was  hunself  irreproachable  in  private 
die  inhalMtsnts  of  Rome,  obliffed  the  im^  ^ ;  yet  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Albi- 
perial  prefect  to  take  the  dam  of  allegi^  genses  in  the  south  of  France,  which  he 
ance  to^iim,  and  dufeoted  his  attentioh  to  encouraged,  though  without  approving  of 
eveiy  quarter  where  he  believed,  or  pre*  ell'l^  rigors,  and  the  inquisitorial  tribunals 
tended  to  helieve,  4hat  a  papal  claim  of  estamished  by  him  in  1196,  fi^m  which 
property,   or  of  feudal   richts,.  existed,  the  inquisition  itself  originated,  are  stains 
From  the  imperial  sensscluu,  duke  Mar-  on  his  pontificate,  but  partiany  effiused  by  a 
ouard  of  Romagna,  he  required  homage  eon^denition  of  the  spirit  of  the  times 
for  the  Maik  of  Ancooa,  and,  on  his  rem-  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  Christian 
sal  to  comp^,  to^  poewssien  of  the  Muk,  worid.    It  may  be  said  of  his  rule,  as  of 
with  the  asristsnce  of  the  inhahitsnts,  who  that  of  Gregorjr  VII,  whom  he  most  re- 
were  dissatisfied  with  'tiie  imperial  gov-  sembies,  that,  m  those  times,  the  power  of 
eroment,  and  ezcommumoBUled  Mait|uard ;  the  pope  was  solutaiy,  as  a  bond  of  union 
obliged  the  duke  Conrad  of  Spoleto  to  fer  Europe,  i|i  which  the  still  firmer  bond 
resign  that  duchv,  and  would  also  havei  of  a  common  civilization  and  knowledge 
taken  Ravenna,  if  the  archbishop  had  ndt   did  not,  as  at  present,  exist    His  attacks 
prevented  him.     He  oonduded  treaties  on  die  secular  power  are  to  be  considered 
with  many  cities  of  Tbscsany  fer  the  mu-  as  the  struggle  between  the  ecclesiastical 
tual  protection  of  their  liberties  and  those  and  secular  power,  which  was  natural  and 
of  the  church*    Thus  he  soon  obt^ed    necessary  m  the  developement  of  Euro- 
poaseasion  of  the  eccMastical  states^  in    pean  civuizatibn*    If  he  had  not  subdued 
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the monaiebfl,  ihev  "would  have  crushed  flervefl^ that dieeztveme pradominsnoe  of 
the  papttl  power,  in  1215,  he  held  a  coua-  any  great  CathoUc  sovereigD  is  injurious 
oil  of  more  than  IdOOarchbishopsrbiahops,  to  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  and  men- 
prelates  and  ambasBsdois  of  European  tioos  the  simUar  conduct  of  sixtus  V,  an- 
nrinoes,  by  which  transuhstatttiation  in  the  other  aMe  pope,  in  relation  to  Philip  II  of 
Lord's  supper  and  auricular  confesnon  Spain  and  queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
were  established  as  doinnafl^  Fi^eric  II  Innocent  died  August  12, 1689,  at  the  age 
was  acknowledged' as  Germaniemperor,  of  78»  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of 
and  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders  an  able  and  economical  pontiff  and  of  an 
were  confirmed.  Innocent  died  soon  af-  honest  and  moial  nuttk  .  Had  he  not  died, 
ter,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1216.  Some  oi  aa  open  rupture  with  France  might  liave 
his  works  on  le«d  and  theological  subjects  ensued.  Alexander  YIII  succeeded  him. 
were  published  in  Cologne,^  1575,  folio.  Inits  of  Covrt.  The  colleges  of  the 
The  best  edition  of  his  lettcss,  important  English  prohaaam  and  students  of  com- 
for  the  histoiy  of  the  time  (11  books);  is  mon  law  are  called  tnttf,  tjbe  oki  English 
that  of  Baluze  {Paris,  1682)^  The  SUM  word  for  the  houses  of  noblemen,  bishops.  ^ 
Makr  and  Fern  Sonde  j^nmuf^  and  other  and  otheis  of  extraordinary  note,  being  of 
sacred  bjjrmns,  arei  said  to  have  been  writ-  the  same  rignificafion  as  the  French  iSiieL 
ten  by  him.  Honorius  III  succeeded  him.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  precisely  the 
-^hnoeerU  XI  (Benedkst  Odescalchi)  was  antiquity  of  the  establishment  of  inns  of 
bomatComo,iA  1611,  served,  in  his  vouth,    court.    The  received  opinion  ila^  that  so- 

.  as  a  soldier,  in  Qermany  and  Poland,  took  cieties  of  lawyers,  Nirhicn,  before  the  con- 
ordera,  at  a  later  period,  and  rose  through  quest,  held  theur  chief  abodes  for  study  in 
many  important  posts,  until  he  war  elect«  ecclesiasdcal.  houses,  began  to  be  collect 
ed  pope  m  1676^  on'  the  deadi  of  jClement  into  permiment  residences,  soon  after  the 
X.  He  was  eminent  for  his  probity"  and  court  of  comipon  pleas  was  directed  to  be 
austerity ;  he  zealously  opposed  nepotism  belik  in  a  fixed  pla/^— a  stipulation  which 
(q.  V.)  and  simony,  iiestrained  luxury  and  occurs  ^n  the  great  charten  both  of  king 
excesG^  and  eVen  prohibited  women  6om  John  and  Hemy  JIL  I|i  these  houses  ex- 
learning  music  Though  hostile  to  the  erases  were  performiad,  lectures  read,  and 
Jesuits,  whose  doctrine  of  probahilitied  de  d^prees  conforred;  that  of  barrtfters,  ,or, 
publicly  disappnived,  an4  attacked  65  of  as  they  were  fint  styled,  apprcnUees  (fixmi 
their  opinions  iQ  the  decree  Siq>a'  qmbua^  appnwirty  toiearo),  answering  to  bache- 
dam  ojoomaL'  wutraUhuSj  yet  he  win  obli^ped.  Imb  ;  that  of  sergeants  {aermtnUs  culUgem) 

•  to  condemn  Molinus  tmd  th^  QuietislPrf  -  to  doctoiS.  The  iofns  of  court  were  much 
He  determined  to  abolish  die  privileee^  celebirated  for  the, magnificence  of  their 
quarters  (the  ground  for  a  considerable  dis-  revels.  The  last  of  these  took  place  in 
tance  around  the  palaces  of  certain  ambas-  1733;  in  the  Inner  Temple,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
sadors  in  Rome,  which  was  considered  as  Talbot,  when  he  took  leave  of  that  house, 
foreign  territory,  in  which  criminals  were  of  which  he  wasa  bencher,  on  having  the 
out  of  reach  of  &e  authorities);  but  Louis  mat  seal  delivered,  to  him.  Fortescue, 
XIV,  the  vainest  of  monareln,  would  not  lotd  chancellor  of  England  fa  the  {teign  of 
yield  to  so  just  a  claim,  occupied  Avi^on;  Hennr  VI,'  says,  in  his  treatise  Dt  Imuti' 
and  imprisoned  the  papal  nuncio  in  bu$  Lmtm^A/iMBj  that,  in  his  time,  there 
France;  in  consequence  of  which  the  au-  were  apoiit  2000  students  in  the  inns  of 
thority,  and  particulariy  the  acknowledgr  court  and  ehanceiY,  all  of  whom  were 
ment  of  the  infidlibiliQr  of  the  pope,  re-  g^tlemeri  bom.  m  .the  reisp  of  queen 
eeived  a  severe  blow,  by  the  IVPrwaoair  Elizaheth,  sir  Ektward  Coke  cud  not  reck- 
UiMi9  Cferi  {xoUicanijin  168^  {Qeafyal"  on  above  a  thousand  students^  knd  the 
ItbiUhf^  and  GidUcan  ChunJu) '  These  dis*  number  at  prsseht  is  veiy  consideiably 
putes  were  highly  fltvorable  to  the  English  lees.  The  inns  of  court  are  governed  by 
revolution,  as  it  induced  the  pope,  in  1^9,  mastersuprincipals,  bencheis,  stewards  and 
to  umte  vrith  the  allies  afninst  James  II,  6ther  ofi&cers^  and  have  public  halls  for 
in  order  to  lower  the  influence  of  Lo^is  exereises,  readings,  &e.,  which  the  stu- 
XIV.  His  conduct  in  this  respect  has  led  dents  Are  obliged  to  attend  and  perform 
many  Catholics  to  astort  that'  he  saoificed  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  before  they 
the  CathoUc  religion  to  his  personal  re-  6an  be  admitted  to  plead  attbebar*  These 
sentment;  and  it  was  pointedly  said,  that  societies  have  not  anv  judicial  authority 
« to  put  an  end  to  the.  troubles  of  Europe,  over  their  members ;  but,  instead  of  this^ 
it  was  only  necessary  for  James  II  to  be-  they  have  certain  orders  among  them- 
come  a  Protestant,  and  the  pope  a  Catho-  selves,  which  have,  by  consent,  the  force 
Iks."     Bayle,  however,  judiciously  ob-    of  law^.    For  light  ofi^ces,  persons  are 
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Mj  exeommonddf  or  pat  out  t>f  com-  m  the  umvoBities  of  Ozford,  Caiiibiidge» 
'iiioii»;  fbrgvetteTj  th^  lose  their  chain-'  or  Dublin,  or  of  being  of  the  ft^ult^  of- 
bfeiBi  and  are  expeUed  the  coU^ ;  and,  advocates  in  dcbtland,  nor  from  thoee  who 
whcanonce  expelled  from  one  society,  thejr  are  adpmtted  n^erelv  for  the  ptupoae  of 
are  never  reeaved  into  any  of  the  othieia  beinf;^  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  PerBona  re- 
The  geodemen  in  these  societies  may  be  moiring  fix)im  one  inn  to  another  are  allow** 
divided  into  benchers,  outer  barristers,  in-  'Od  the  terms  which  the^  have  kept  in  their 
ner  barristers  and  students.  The  four  prin-  original  inns.  A  term  is  kept  by  the  stu- 
cipal  innd  of  court  are  th^  itmer  Temple  dent  being  Present  at'  five  dinners  during 
and  Middle'Teinple  (formerly  the  dwelhnff  the  tenn;  ttoee  dinnen  suffice  for  three 
of  the  knights  Templan^  and  purchased  quarters  of  a  term:  one  dinner,  during  the 
by  some  professois  of  the  common  law^  crand  week,  for  naif  a  term.  The  sti^ 
more  than  three  centuries  since) ;  liaooln's  dent  must  keep  13  terms  (60  dinners^  be« 
Inn  apd  €rray^  Inn  (anciendy  belonging  fore  he  can  be  called  to  the  bar,  ana  hia 
to  the  eeris  of  Lhicohi  and  Grnr).  The  name  must  have  been  five  years  on  the 
other  inns  are  the*  two  Serseantr  Inns.-—  hpcks^  unless  he  produces  ^  certificate  of 
hmt  o^  Chaneeni  were  probably  so  caUed  ha^ng  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arti, 
because  anciendy  inhabited  by  such  elerics  or  badielor  of  law,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
as  chiefly  studied  the  fomdng  of  writs,  orBubliii,  m which  case  three  years  will 
which  regularly  belonged  to  the  cursiton^  sufiloe.'  He  miut  also  haye  gone  nine 
v^o  are  officers  of  chanceiy.  These  are  times  through  a  certain  ceremony,  which 
Thavie'8lnn,theNewInii,  opnend'sinn,  VBcaiMperf<fnipig^anegerc^  Exearcises 
Clement^  Inn,  Clifibrd*s  Inn  rfonneriy  the,  are  performed  thus :— The  smdent  is  fiu*- 
mansion  of  lord  CliiSbrd),  Staple's  Inn  nisbed,  by  the  steward  Of  the  society^  with, 
(which  belonged; to  the  merchants  of  the  a  piece  of  papcfr,  on  which  is  supposed  to 
staple),^'  Ldont  lim  (anciently  a  commoa  be  written  an  argument  on  some  point  of 
inn,  with  the  sign  or  the  Jion),.  Fuinival^  law,  but,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  auc- 
Inn,  and  Bernard's  Inn:  These  were  fot«  oessive  copyists,  tjhe  writing  now  connsis 
merly  preparatory  coHegea  for  yotmaier'  of  a  piece  of  legal  jargon,  wholly  unintel- 
atudems,  and  many  were  catered  here  be^  ligible..  iVhen,  after  dinner,  grace  has 
fore  they  were  adimtted  into  the  inns  -of  been  said,  the'stud^nt  advances  to  the  bar- 
court  :  now  the^  are  moMly  taken  up  .by  ruAer's  table,  and  commences  readingfi^ 
attonieySy  soUdtors,  &c.  At  the  present  this  jMf>^ ;  upon  which  one  of  the  senior 
day,  previously  to  being  called  to  me  bar,  bamsters  present  makes  him  a  t^i^t  bow, 
his  necessary  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  takes  the  p9per  fiom  him,  and  tells  him 
one  of  the  inns  of  court. ,  ^  The  regulaijons  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  Students  intend- 
of  Lincohi's  Iim,  to  wliich  those  of  the  ed.  tor  the  Irish  bar  keep  eight  terms  in 
otb^  inns  bear  a  stronff  resembhmoe,  are  England,  and  thfe  remainder  in  Ireknd. 
alone  given  in  die  following  account:-^  Whon  'di^  IS  terms  have  been  kept,  and 
The  applicant  for  admission  need  not  be  the' nine  exercises  performed,  the  student 
present,  but  the  application  may ,  be  made  may  petition  the  benchers  to  call  him  to  die 
throiq(fa  the  medium  of  a  third  person;  bar.  ^Except  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
the  appficaht  must  be'  recommended  to  the  stances,  the  petition  is  granted,  as  a  matter 
gocielv  by  one  of  its  membera,.  or.  by  two  of  course.  Afl^  dinner,  onf  die  di^  ap- 
hous^eepers^  who  are  rsquiied  to  certif|r  jpointed  for  the  call,  the  student  is  required 
thatthcyKnowthec^phcanttobeaprop*  to  take  certain  oaths.  He  then- retires  with 
er  person  for  admission.  A  bond  must  air  ^e  jbenchers'  to  the .  council  chamber, 
so  pe  entered  into  by  the  applicant  himself  whieh  adjoins  the  hall,  to  sign ,  the  register 
and  the  recommenmnff  member,  or  house-  of  his  calL  There  are^certain  oaths  to  be 
keepers,  in  the  suitt  of  £100,  conditioived  taken  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  halL 
for  the  due  payment  of  fna  foes  to  Uie  so-  •  Th^se  should  be  tsken  within  flix  months 
ciety.  The  foes  are  generally  mor^  than  ^er  the  call.  No  attorney,  solicitori  cleik 
£6  and  less  than  £8  a  year ;  the  eiqpens^  in  chancery  or  the  exchequer,  uhlev  he 
of  admission,  in  the  year  1827,.  amounted  has  discontinued  jnacticsibr  two  years  ui 
to  £31  16b.  Before  die  student  com*  such  bnmches  of  his  profession,  and  no 
mences  iEeeping  histerms  for  the  EngUsli  person  who  is  in  deacon's  orders,  or  under 
law,  he  muiit  d^oat  with  the  society  the  31  yeaie  of  age^  can  be  called.  The  ex*^ 
annfr  of  £100,  wmeh  lav  returned,  without  pense  of  beiiig  called  is  between  £90  and 
mterest,  if  the  student  dies,  or  quit4r  die  £10a  The  ttiteie  years,  during  which  a 
so(»ety,or  is  called  tothebar.  No  deposit  student  is  keeping  terms,  are  spent  by  him 
is  required  ficom  those  who  can  produce  in'  the  charnbeni  of  a  convevancer,  an 
acertificateofhavingkeprtwoyeivs'tenais  equhydraftflpnan, or  a  special  pleader. 
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Innspkuck,  Inspeuck,  IifZfSBRucK,  or  Qofttfo.    Aoooiding  to  another  aooooDty  the 

IifSBEi^te;  the  capital  of  TyrolyOii  the  Inn,  body  of  Melieeita  was  at  fint  left  uobu^' 

over  which  there  18  a  bridjge;  laL  47^16'  ried^  and  cauded  a  dreadful   peetUenee, 

18^'  N. ;  Ion.  ll""  ^  5&i'  £.  The  city,  1754  whereupon  the  OFacle»  bwnff  conaalted,  or- 

feet  above  the  leTel  of  the  sea,  has  consid-  dered  that  the  body"  should  M  buried  with 

erable  subuibs^  some  fine  churches,  10,300  the  usual  rites,  and  that  games  should  be 
inhabitants, and  S74  houses.    It  contains •  instituted inhonor of  Melicerta. 

a  univeraity,  and  a  aeneral  seminair  for  Inqcvlation.     (See  Smatl  Fox,  and 

Tyrol  connected  wim  it,,  and  manuracto-  Vaccination,) ' 

ries  of  seveial  kinds.    The  worlm  of  ait.  In  Palco  ( JtoL)  $  an-expiesnon  alluding 

in  one  of  the  churches,  particularly  the  to  a  stage  performance.    Oratoiios  weie 

statues  in  bronze  of  the  membess  of  the  originally  peiformed  in  Italy  on  a  stage 

house  of  Hapsburg,  are  celehraied.    Not  erected  .in  the  church ;  that  ia^inpalco,  ^ 

far  from  Innspruck  is  the  castle  .of  Am-  In.  FoifriFicALiBUS  {Latinf  m  the  full 

bras.  ^q.  v.)    Innj^ruck  is  the  seat  of  the  dress  of  a  priest);  finequently  applied,in  sport, 

Austrian  provincial  government  fpr  Tyrol,  to  a.person  in  full' areas  on  any  Occasion, 

and  of  Ihe  assembly  of  the  estates  estab-  Jji^uisiTioxr.    The  immediate  cause  of 

hshed  in  IdlGi    (See  Jhutria.)  the  erection  of  the  tribunals  of  fiddi,  was 

iNNUEimo.    In  enaction  for  a  written  tlie  sect  of  the  Albigensesythe  persecution 

libel,  or  for  veibal  slander,  if  thf9  bfiensiye  of  whom,  in- the  IMx  and  13th  centuries, 

words  are  not  in  themselves  sufficiently  made  the  south  of  France  a  scene  of 

intelligibla,Qrif,wi^0utezplaiiatiou,their  bkiod.    (See  wSZ^wefuef.)    Tlie  project  of 

slanderous  tendency  does  not  appear,  it  is  extirpating  the  rebellious  members  of  the 

usual  for  the  plaintiff,  in  his  decbnuion,  church,  and  of  extending  the  papal  power 

wliich  is  the  written  statement  of  luscom-  at  the  ei^ense  of  the  bishops,  1^  mean» 

plaint,to  insert  parenthetioiiUy  into  the  body  of  the  inquisitibn,  was  coqceived  b^  pope 

tof  tlie  libel  the  necessary  explanation ;  as,  Iimopent  lH  (who  ascended  the  pml 

for  instance— He  (meaning  the  plaintiff)  is  chair  in  1198),  and  was  competed  l^  hia 

forsworn  (meaning  that  he  Jiad  peiiured  immediate  suobessonb    This  tribunal, call- 

himself  in  proaecuting  the  said  defendant),  ed  the  holy  inquiMon  .or  tbie  htiy  i^e. 

These  comments  have  the  Latui  name  irk-  {samium  qficinm),  was  under  the  immedi- 

naeiu&>,signifying  mamvw,  because  uimieit-  ate  direction  of  tha  papal  chair )  it  was  to 

do,  in  former  times>  wasafways  used  instead  teek  out  heretics  and  jadherents  of  faU'> 

of  the  word  meaittng',  in  these  explanations,  doctrines,  and  to  |»O90unee  its  dreadful 

The  general  rule  with  regard  to  innueii*  sentence  against  their  fortune,  their  hon- 

does  is,  that  they  must  be  merely  explanato-  or  and*  their  lives,  without  appeal.    The 

ry,  introducing  no  new  mtattar,  butonlyrc-  process  of  .this  trtbujial  differed  entirely 

ferring  to  sometfainff  previously  mentioned*  nom  that  of  the  civil  eourts«>    The  in-^ 

Lvoj  dauffhter  of  Cadmus  ahd  Harmo*  former  was  not  only 'concealed, 'but  re- 

nia,   second  vrife  of  Athamas,  king^  of  warded  by  the  inquisition.    The  accused 

Thebes,  drew  upon  herself  the  anger  of  was  obliged  to  be  his  own  aceuser;  sus- 

Juno  by  nursing  the  young  Baoehus,  the  pected  penonB  were  seonetly  seized  and 

■on  of  her  sister,  Semele.    In  order  to  &-  throwti  mto  prison^  No  better  instruments 

vorher  own' children,  she  projected  the  could  be  found  for  inquisttois,  dian  the. 
murder  of  her  step-Children,. Phr]^xus  and  ■  mendicant  orders  of  monks^  particulariy 

Helle.    Being  warned  bv  their .  mother,  the  Fmneiscans  and  Dpminicans, whom  the 

Nephele,   who   appeared  to  them  in  a  pope  emp^ed  to  destroy  the  heretics,  and 

dream,  they  savea  themselves  by  flight  m^uirc  into  the  conduct  of  bishopa.    Pope 

Juno  was  still  more  highly  Incensed  against  Gregory  IX,  in  1333|  completed  the  de- 

.Ino  by  this  attempt ;  she  made  Athamas,  8ignofhlipredeces80rB/uid,a«thejhadsuc- 

the  husband  of  Irio,  mad,  and,  in  bis  fr^n-  CMded  in  givinc  these  inquisitonal  tnonks^ 

tVj  he  dashed  his  eldest  son  by  Ino,  Lear-  who  Were  whofly  dependent  on  the  pope, 

chus,  against  a  rock.    Ino  fied  with  her  an  unhmited  power,  and  in  rendeihig  me 

youngest  squ,  Meficerta,  and  threw. her-  interference  of  the  toQiporal  magkmtea 

self  with  him  into  the  sea.    The  body  of  only  nominel*,  the  inquisition  was  sUooes- 

-the  boy  was  carried  by  a  dolphin  to  the  sively  introduced  intosereralpaitsof  Ita* 

shore,  where  king  ^isyphus  caused  it  to  ly,  and  into  seme  provinces  of  FVanoi^ ; 

be  buried,    and  instituted   ui  lienor  of  itspowerinthelattercountry  being  more 

him    the   well-knom    Isthniian  games  limited  than  in  the  mnher.  The  trU>unal»of 

(q.  v.),  as  Ino  and  Meifoerta  were  made  fiuth  were  ad  mittedinto  Spain  in  the  mid- 

seardeitles,  at  the.  prayer  of  Venus.    lUo  die  of  the  13th  century,  but  a  firm  opposi- 

was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Lett-  lion  was  madetothem^  particulariy  in  Cai^ 
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tile  and  LeoOy  andtfae  bUbops  ibere  iqain-  the  ftith  of  these  peop]e»  and  tomakA  the 
tainedthdrexclusiTejuriadietioD  in  spirit-  hypocrites  true  sons  of  the  church.  These 
ual  matteis. )  But  a  change  aAerwaids  teachers  brought  back  many  to  the  frith ; 
took  place ;  and  while,  in  crtber  countries  but  many,  who  |)enevered  in  their  oppoei- 
of  Burope^  the  inipiisition  oould  never  ob-  tion  to  the  doctnnes  of  the  church,  wera 
tun  a  ma  footing,  but  in  some  ftiU  entire-  condettmed   and.  -  punished.    After   this 
\f  into  disuse,  as  in  FVsnoe,  and  in  oth«  prelude,  the  desajp  was  disclosed  of  ex* 
eis^  as  in  Venice,  wts-  closely  watched  by  tending  the  inquisition  over  the  whole 
the  dvil  power,  on  institution  mw  up  coutitiy ;  and  Mendoza  laid  the  project 
in  Spain,  towards  the  end  of  me  15tn  before  the  sovereigns  Ferdinand  and  lea- 
centuvy,  which  im  the  most  iiemarkable  heHa.    TTiey  ^proved  of  an  instituti<)ip, 
ofall  the  iinuiaitorial  courts  of  the  mid-  whibh,  at  the  same  time,  suited  the  perae- 
dle  ages,  and  difiered  much  fiotn  the  rest  cuting  spirit  of  the  age,  and  could  foe  used 
in  its  ofcgectB  and  organiziutien.  Ferdinand  as  a  powerful  engine  of  state.    The  de- 
ofArnuMMi,  and  Isabella  of  Castile^  having  sign  was,  by  mesms  of  this  institution, 
united  Uieir  power,  made  many  efR>rCs  to  which  was  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
break  the  strength  of  the  nobles,  and  to  tiie  court,  to  oppress  those  wno  were,  ei- 
render  the  royal  authority  absolute.    The  ther  secretiy  or  openly,  Jews  or  Moham* 
inquisition  was  used  as  a  means  of'  efiectr  medans  (and  many  Christian  nobles  be- 
ing th^  plans.    There  .were  three  relig-  longed  to  the  party  of  the  Mohammedans^ 
iqus  parties  in  Spain,  Christians^  Jews  a»i  the  standing  allies  of  malcontents),  to  en- 
Mohammedans.     The  MoiMV  still  main-  lich  thfe  ro;^  treasoiy,  to  which  the  prop- 
tained  possesnon  of  the  last  remnant  of  erty  of  the  condemned  Was  ooofiscated, 
their  empire,  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  ana  to  limit  the  power  of  ^the  noblei^  a^ 
which  waii^  however,  already  threatened  even  of  fhe  clennr.  In  the  assembly  of  the 
by  the  arms  of  F^nand  and  Isabella^  estirtes,  held  at  Toledo,  1480,  the  erection 
The  Jews  had  their  synagoffues,  and  ferfn*  of  the. new  tribunal  was  urged  bv  the  car- 
ed a  distinct  clasa  in  the  pnncipal  cities  of  dinal.    After  the  superior  branches  of  ad- 
Spain.    CoQmierce   was    principally  in  ininistiation — the  supreme  council  of  Cas- 
meir  hands ;  they  were  tiie  lessees  of  the  tile,  the  council  of  sta^,  the  board  of  fi- 
king  and  the  UMiles,  and  suffered  no  op-  nance,  and  the  council  of  Arragon — had 
presnon,  being  subieet  only  to  a  moderate  been  confirmed  b^  the  estates,  the  cardi- 
capitation   tax,   viiuch   they  had   been  tial'  declared  that  it  was  neoessaiy  to  es- 
<^figed  to  pay  to  the  clergy  once  the  year  tablish  a  pemianent  tribunal,  to  take  cog- 
I90S.    The  nches  which  they  had  amass-  tiizanoe  of  matters  of  finth,  and  adminis- 
ed  by  their  industry,  exposed  them  to ,  ter  the  ecclesastical  police.    In  spite  of 
'  peat  envy  and  hatred,  which  was  nour-  all  oppositioik  it  was  aetermined  to  ^stab- 
iriied  by  the  ignorant  priests.    The  s«r-  liah  a  tribunal,  under  the  name  of  the  gen- 
mons  of  a   fuiatical    monk,   Fernando  eral  inquisition  (general  mquisieUm  avprt* 
Martinez  Nun^  who  preached  the  per-  mal  and^  the  new  court  was  soon  op^ied 
secution  of  the  Jews  as  a  good  woric,  was  m  Seville  U^^V^  Thomas  de  Torquema- 
the  principal  cause  of  the  popular  tumults  da*  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  8e- 
in  manv  cities,  in  1991  and  13^  in  which  Jfovia,  and  fatheiH^onfessor  to  the  cardinal 
tilis  unhappy  people  was  {^ndered,  rob-  Mendoza,  had  aheadv  been  appointed  by 
bed  ttid  murdered.     Man^  Jev^  submit*  Fenhnand  and  Isabella,  the  mk  grand  in- 
ted  to  biiptism,  to  save  then:  lives,  and  Ave  .  quisitor,  in  1478.    He  had  300  ftmiliam 
descendants  of  these  unfortunate  mei^  and  a  guard  of  50  horeemen,  but  he  lived 
were,  for  about  100  years,  the  first  victims  m  continual  fear  of  poison.    The  Domin- 
of  inquisitDrial  zeal.    la  1477^  when  sev-  ican  monasteiy  at  Seville  soon  became 
eral  turbulent  noblee  had  been  reduced  in  insufficient  to  contain  the  numerous  pris- 
the  southern  part  of  Spain,  queen  Isabel-  oners,  and  the  king  removed  the  court  to 
la  went  to  Seville  with  the  codinal  Pedro  the  casUe  in  tbe  suburb  of  Triana.    At 
Gonzalez  deMendos^:  there  this  prelate,  the  fint  mdo  dafi  (act  of  fiiith),  seven 
as  archbishop  of  BeviDe,  made  the  first  at-  apostate  Christians  were  burnt,  and  the 
tempt  to  introduce  the  inquiidtion.    At  number  of  penitents  was  much  greater, 
his coihmand,  puttishmeots  werepublicly  Spanifih  writers  relate,  that  above  17,000 
and  privately  infficted,  and  it  vras  discov-  gave  themselves  up  to  the  inquisitioii, 
ered,  among  mher  thiiDgB,  tbit  many  citi-  more^than  2000  were. condemned  to  die 
zens  of  Seville,  of  Je^^  ori^,  fbUow-  flames  the  first  year,  and  great  numbers 
ed,  in  private,  the  manners  and  custofttts  fled  to  tbe  neighboring  eounjonea.    Many 
of  dieur  Others.     The  eardhud  charged  Je^  escaped  into  Portu^^^  Afiica  and 
flome  of  the  deigy  privately  to  enlighten  other  places.     The  pope,  however,  had 
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opfpoeed  the  establiahm^t  of  the  Spaniab    aitioii.     Ferdinand  ^d  liwferfki,  hideed^ 
inquisition,  as  the  conyeraion  of  an  eccle-    devoted,  a  part  of  t^  property  to  found 
siaatical  into  a  secular  tribunal    Soon  af-    convents  and  hospitals ;  but  the  church, 
ter  the  appointment  of  the  new  inquisitor,    oiotwithstanAng,  lost  many  posseenons  by 
he  had  directed  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  a    means  of  the  inquisition;  and  an  ofdi- 
Mrarmenemyof  Mendoza,'toholda8(demn    nance,  drawn   by  Torquemada   {l^STy 
court  over  a  teacher  in  Salamanca,  w|io    proves  that  it  was  a  source  of  revenue  to 
was  charged  with  heretical  Opinions,  and    the .  king,  supplying  the  treasury,,  which 
the  inquisitOF-geneFal  was  iepeatedly  auaih-    was  exl^usted  by  Uie  war :  the  inquisitp- 
moned  to  Rome.   Torquemada,  however,    rial  chest  wa6,  iudeed,  at  that  time,  diain- 
did  not  obey  the  summons,  but  sent  a    ed  by  so  many  royal  drafts,  that  die  offi- 
fiiend  to  defend  his  cause.  .  The  contest    cers  could  not  obtain  their.salaries.    The  . 
between  the  pope  and  the  Spanish  court,   -firat  ordinance,  by  Torqufsmada,  dedicat- 
was  carried  on  with  heat,  until  1483,  when    ing  the  tribunal  to  the  service  of  God  and 
Sixtus  IV  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  ao-    their  majesties^  bears  date  1484.  .Among 
knowledge   Torquemada   as   inquiator-    ojther  articles  are  the  foUovring,  showing 
general  of  Castile  and  Leon.    He  v?as  al-    the  political  importance  of  the  institution. 
0D  authorized,  by  the  papa)  buU^  to.estab-    In  every  conununity,  the  grand  inauiaitor 
lish  infieiior  courts  at  pleasure,  to  remove    shall  ,fix  a  period,  irom  30  to  4u  days, 
those  judges  vrho  had.  oeen  appointed  by   within  wfaion  time,  hereticfl^  and  those 
thepope,aiidtDreguhitetheinarmerofpro-    lyho  have  relapsed  ^rom  the  fiiith,  shall 
ceeding  in  inquiries  respecting  niatter^  of    deliver  themselves  up  to'  the  inquisition, 
fiuth  accordiiig.to  the  new  plan.    A  later    Pjenitent  heretics  ana  apostates,  although 
bull  subjected  Arragon,  Valencia  and  SicF    piu^oned,  could  hold  no  pubuc  ofliee; 
ly,  the  hereditary  donunions  of  Ferdi-    they-  could  not  become  levees,  kwyers, 
naUd,  to  the  inquisitor-general  of  OastQe ;    physicians,  apothecaries  or  grocers ;  they 
and  thus  the  in^quiaition  was  the  first  in*    could  not  wear  gold^  silver  or  precious 
bunal  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  stones,  or  ride,  .or  cany  arms,  dunnc  Uieir 
the  two  Spanish  kingdoms  of  CastUe  aiid.  whole  life,  under  penalty  of  being  deckar- 
Arragon  ;  the  Anagonese  estates,  ait  their   ed  guilty  of  a  relapeerinto  heresy;  and 
session  at  Tarragona,  in  1484,  being  oblig-    the^  were  pblirod  to  give  up  a  part  of 
ed  to  swear  to  protect  the  inquisition. .  ihe^  proper^, for  the  support  of  me  war 
The  introduction  of  ^e  new  tribunal  was    against  the  Moors.    Those  who  did  not 
attended  with  risings,  and  opposition  in    surrender  themiselves  vrilhin  th6  ti^  fix- 
man^  places,  excited  by  the  cruelty  of  the    ed.  Were  deprived  of  their  property  iirev- 
inquisitors,  and  encouragedt  periifms,  by   ocably.    The  absent  alsob  and  those  who 
the  jealouiBy  of  the  Inshop^ ;  'several  pla-    had  lieen  long  dead,  could  be  condemned^ 
<:es,  particujariy  Saragossa,  reRised  admis-    provided  &ere  was  sufficient  evidence 
sien  to  the  inquisitors,  many  of  whom    against  them.    The  bones  of  those,  who 
lost  their  lives;  but  the  people  were  oUig-    were  condenmed  after  death,  were  due 
ed  to  yield  in  the  contest,  and  th^  king^    up^  and  the  property  which  they  had  left 
became  the  absolute  judges  in  matters  x>f    reverted  to  the  kiii^.    Torquemada  died 
fidth ;  the  honor,  the  proper^  and  the  life    in  1493,  and  ^vas  buried  in>  the  Dominican 
of  every  sulnect  wsa  m   their   hands,    convent  at  Avila,  which  Had  been  buik 
'They  named  the  grand  inquisitor,  and  by    widi  the  propertytaken^m  heretics,  and 
them,  or  under  Uieir  immediate  irifluence,    was  a  monument  of  his  cruel  zeal.    He 
were  his  asseaaors  appointed,  even  ihe    had  tesiffned  his  office  two  years  before, 
secular  ones,  two  of  whom  ;Were  of  the    bein^  amicted  wkh  the  gouL    According 
supreme  council  of  Castile,  laymen  being    to  another  account,  Torquemada  did  not 
permitted  to  hold  the  office.    This  tribu-    retire  so  quiedy  from  the  stage.    It  is  said 
nal  was  dius  wholly  dependent  on  the    that,  suspecting  that  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
couit,  and  became  a  powerful  instrument .  bella,  whom  the  wars  with  the  Moois  had 
Ibr  establishing  the  anritraiy  power  of  the    involved  in  -mat  p6cuniarv  embarraas- 
king  on  the  rums  of  the  national  freedom;    ments,  woukLiie  moved,  by  the  great  sums 
for  putting  down  the  clergy,  who  had    which  were  oAred  them,  to  limit  the 
previouslT  acknowledged  only  the  ynm?-   privileges  of  the  inquisition,  and  disturb- 
diction  of  the  fioman  see  ;  for  oppreaaing    ed  by  this  apprehension,  he  went  to  the 
the  bold  nobles,  andtakinff  away  tne  priv-    royal  pdace,  wldi  a  crucifix  under  his 
ileges  ef  ihe  estates.     l%e  property  of    matitle.  ^I  know  your  thoughts,"  said  fte 
those  who  WBre  condemned,  feU  to  the    boldly  to  the  sovereigns ;  *^  behold  the 
kioff ;  and,  #Miough  it  had  been  granted    form  of  the  crucified  one,  whom  the  god- 
to  w  iiMfuiatlon,  it  was  still  at  his  dispo-    less  Judas  sold  to  his  enemies  (or  30 
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piecMofalver.  IfyomqypfOTetheactjjret  accused.  laanordinaneeof  1733;it  was 
aell  turn  dearer.  I  here  lay  down  njy  office,  madd  tke  duty  of  all  b^evers,  to  inform 
wad  am.  free  from  all  reafkwsibility ;  but  the  inquisition  if  they  knew  any  one,  Kv- 
you  ahaU  give  an  account  to  God.**  'He  ip^  or  dead^  present  or  absent,  who  had 
liken  laid  down  the  cron,  and  left  the  pel-  wandered  from  the  iiuth,  who  did  observe 
ace.  At  fine,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  in-  or  hud  obswred  the  kw  of  Moeesy  or  even 
quiaitioD  was  not  accurately  defined ;  but  qx>ken  &vorably  of  it ;  if  they  knew  any 
it  reoeived  a  more  regular  organization  by  coiey  who  fidlowed  or  had  folkiwed  m 
the  ordinance  of  I4B^  establishing  branch-  •  doctrines .  of  Luther  ;  any  one  who  had 
«sin  the  difiSsient  provinces  of  Spain,  un-  conduded  an  alliance  with  the  deidl,  «- 
der  the  direction  m  the  inquisitor-ffeneraL  ther  expressly  or  vircuaUy  ;  any  one  who 
.  In  later  times,  the  supreme  tribunia  was  at  immbssbccI  an;^  heretical  book,  or  the  Kcnnan, 
Madrid  The  inquisitor-general  prended  or  the  Bible  in  the  Spanish  tongue ;  oi^  in 
Of  t]^  NX  or  seven  cohn^Hers,  whom  he  fine, '  if  tiiejr  knen^  any  one  who  had  har* 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  king,  bored,  received  or  favored  heretics.  If  tiie 
one,  according  to  an  ordinance  6f  Philip  accused  did  not  appear  at  the  third  sum- 
Ill,  must  be  a  Dominican.  He  had  a  m-  mons,  he  wiss  excommunicated  From 
cal,  two  secretaries,  a  receiver,  two  rela-  the  moment  tiiat  &e  prisoner  was  in  the 
tora^  and  several  qfidaUi  as  they  were  call-    power  of  the  court,  he  was  cut  off  firom  the 

ed,  who  were  jappbintedby  the  grand  in--  world.  The  prisons,  called' Wjf  hovMM 
quisitor,  in  concurrence  with  the  king,  (ixaaa  fonUu)^  consisted  of  .vauheq  ajMut- 
The  inquisitorial  council  assembled  every  menta,  each  divided  into  several  square 
dav;  exoepi  on  holydays,  in  me  royiu  cells,  which  were,  about  10  feet  high,  and 
pakee  ;  on  the  last  three  days  of  the  stood  in  two  idw%  one  over  the  other, 
week,  two  members  of  the  council  -of.  In  the  upper  eells,*  a  dim  ray  of  light 
Castile  were  present  at  t)ie'meelinir;  •  It  fell  throiwh  a  grate ;  thb  lower  were 
was  the  duty  of  some,  of  the  omcona  smaller  and  darker.  Each  dungeon  had  twx> 
(e€iifiiciaiBfn$)  to  explain  whether  any  act  door?.  The  inner,  Which  was  bound,  with 
or  opinion  was  contraiy  to  the  doctrines  of  iron,  had  a  grate  throu||;h  which  j&od  was 
the  diurch  ;  others,  were  law^canB,  who  introduced  fi>r  the  pnscmer.  The  other 
merely  had  a  *  deliberative.  Voice.  The  door  was  opened,  eany  in  the  morning,  to 
sentence  of  the  inauipitioh  was  definitive,  air  th^  ceu.  Tl^e  pnsonec  wa^  allowed 
It  was  the  duty  or-the  fiscal  to  -examine  no  visits  fiom  his  fiiends  or  relations^  no 
the  witnesses,  to  giveinfi>^mation  of  ciim-.  hook  of  devotion  was  given  him ;  he  was 
inaii^  to  demand  their  appi^enaon,  and  compelled  to  sit  motionless  and  silent  in 
to  accuse  them  when  seized.  .  He  was  his  dark  cell,  and,  if  hk  feelings  found 
l^resenta^tfae  examinariogof  tiie  wimeas-    vent  in  a  tos^  of  complaint,  or  even  in  a 

ee,  at  the  torture,  and  at  the  ineetinff  of  *  pious  hymn,  the  ^ever-watc^ul  keeper 
the  judges,  where  the  votes  were  taken,  vfamed  him  to  be  silent.  Oody  one  cap-  - 
It  was  me  duty:  of  the  registera,  besides  five  Was  usually  placed  in  each  cell,  un- 
the  preparation  of  the  necessaiy  pi^ierS,  less  for  the  pui^pose  of  making  disCove- 
totibsecve  the  accuser,  the  vritnesses  and  nes.  At  .the  firat  hearing,  tiie  accused 
the  accused,  duHhg  their  legal  examine-,  was  caQed  tipon  to  confess  his  guilL  If 
tiob,  and  to  watch  dosek-.the  slightest  he  confessed  the  crime  of  ^ which  he  was 
motion  by  vrhich  tlieir  feeuneB  might  be-  aecused,.he  pronounced  his  own  sentence, 
tiay  theoiselves.  The  ofilcius  were  per-  and  his  propeztv  was  confiscated. .  If  he 
sopis  sent  by  the  court  to  arrest  the  accus-  declared  himself  innocent,  conti^  to  the 
ed  A  #ecMeffracbr,  who  was  obliged  to  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  he  was  threat- 
^ve  sureties  to  the  ofGk^  kept  an  account  ened  with  toituze.  The  .  advocate  who 
of  the  confiscated  property.  The  receivi''  was  appomted  to  defend  him,  could  not 
er  took  the  money  which  came  fi:om  the  speak  to  turn,  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
sale  of  sequestered  property,  and  paid  the  inquisitors.  The  accused  was  not  confit>nt- 
salaries  and  draAs  on  the  treasury.  It  is  evt  with  the  accuser  nor  the  witnesses  be- 
oomjMiled,  that  there  were. in 'Spain  above  fbte  doe  court,  neither  were  they  made 
30,000  offioera  of  tiie  inquisition,  called  known  to  him ;  and  he  was  often  subject- 
S^nMarkj  who  served  as  spies  and  in-  ed  to  the  torture  ((}i  V.),  to  extort  a  confes- 
fermenL  These  places  were  soughteven  sion  or  to  explain  circumatances  which  had 
by  penons  of  tank,  on  account  of  the  n6t  been  fiiUy  explained  by  the  vritnessee. 
great  privileges  connected  with  them.  As  Those  who  escaped  death  by  repentance 
soon  as  an  accuser  appeared,  and  thefiscal-  and  coufeasioiis,  vrere  oMiged .  to  abjure 
had  called  upon  the  court  to  exercise  thor  their  enom,  and  to  swear  to  submit  to  all 
authority,  an  order  was  iaaued  to  seize  the    the  paiiv  and  penalties  vidch  the  court 
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ovdend.    ImprisoBmeDt,  often   for  iifo,  powvr  over  tfaem,  and  tbal  the  vietinv 

teoarmgf  and  the  lo»  of  [iruperty^irere  the  ^rere  abandoned  {rdatades)  to  the  secular 

piiius£ments  to  which  the  nenitent  waaaub-  arm.    A  chil  officer,  ^  who  was  affection- 

lectedJ    Hewaamadeinramoiu^aaweflaii  ately-cfaAised  to  treat  them  kind^  and 

his  children  and  grand^hiUien.    Wear-  inennftiDyy- now  received  the  condemned, 

mg  the  MonrbenUo  (the  bleawd  vest  of  bound  theqi  with  ehauM^  and  led  them  to 

penitence,  a.  aort  of  ooane,  ydk>w  tunic,  die  place  of  ezedution.    They  were  then 

with  e  crosB  on  the  .breast  and  back,  and  asked   in   what  fiuth  they  woold   die. 

painted  oyer  with  devils)  was  9  common'  Those  Who  answered  the  Catholic,  wen 

method  of  puniBfanmit    An  accused  per-  fint  stranjsled;  the-^rest  were  burnt  alive, 

aon,  who  was  foitunate  enou|^  to  escape  The  auio$  dafi  were  spectacles  to  which 

before  the  officers  of  the  inquisition  cotiid  the  people  throq^jed  as  easeriy  as  to  the 

sei^se  hira,  was  treated  as  an  obsdnata  her-  edmatioii  of  a  victoiy.    even  the  loiigs 

etic  Summonses  were  posted  up  lit  all  the  coittidered  it  a  meiiloiious  act  to  be  pres* 

public  f^ces,  caOinff  on  him  to  appear.  eot,'wMi  their  couiIb^  and  to  witness  the 

If  he  did  not  do  Siis  within  a  certain  afjonies  of  the  victims.    In  this  manner 

time,  and  if  the  evMlence  of  the  witEiesses  .  did  the  inquisition  proceed,  in  the  times 

proved  the  vCharges,  he  was  delivered  over  of  its  most  dreadiid  activity.    The  8)[ian- 

to  the  secular  power,  and  burnt  in  efflgv.  iaids  found  their  personal  fieedom  so 

Penon.s  who  had  been  dead  more  tlnm  40  much  reslnined,  even  in  the  early  period 

yean,  were  condemned,  and,  though  their  of  the  enstenoe  df  this  <yffiee,  that  one  of 

children  retained  poaseasion  ci  the  prop-  the  principal  requeds  of  the  diaafiected, 

a  they  had  inherited,  yet  they  were  in  the  reim  of  Charles  I,  was^  that  the 
onored,  and  rendered  incapable  of  king  should  compel  the  inquiridon  to  act 
holding  any  public  office.  When  sen-  according  to  the  principles  oCjusdce.  -  But 
tence  of  deatn  was  pronounced  against  tfa0  unponani  innuenoe  which  this  court 
the  accused,  the  holy  auto  dafi  was  order-  had,  in  the  course  of  the  lowing  cenm- 
ed.  .  This  Usually  took  placiB  on  Sunday^  ly,  both  on  the  state  and  on  the  moral 
betwseen  Trinity  Sunday  and  Advepv  At  character  of  ^e  Spsniards,  could  not,  at 
dav-break,  the  solemn  eoutid  of  the  great  that  tiihe,  have  been  anticipated^  This 
beU  of  the  CQE^edral  q^ed  the  faithful  to  noble  and  <hiffh<«pirited  people  were  more 
the  dreadful  qiectaele.  Men  of  high  rank  debased  b¥  me  dark  power  of  the  inquia- 
preseed  forward  to  offer  thdr  services  in  tion  than  by  any  other  instirument  of  <ubi- 
f^ompanyinf^  the  oondemned,  and  ^^'  trary  government,  and  the  stasiuition  of 
dees  were  often  seen  acting  as  fhrniliara '  intellectual  action,  which  folmwed  the 
to  the  inquisition.  The  condemned  ap-  discovery  of  Ahaerica,  concurred,  widi 
peared  barefooted,  clothed  in  the  dreadnil  other  faod  causeA^  to  diminish  the  industry 
«fav6emtq,  with  a  conical  cap  (caroza)  on  cf  the  people,  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
their  heads.  The  Dominicans,  vrith  the  state,  and  to  prevent,  for- a  long  time,  any 
banner  of  the  inquisition,  led  the  way.  progress  to  higher  degrees  of  moral  and 
Then  came  the  penitents,  who  were  to  be  mfellectual  improvement  In  more  mod- 
punished  by  fines,  &C.,  and  after  the  em  times,  when  the  spirit  of  persecution 
cross,  which  vras  borne  behind  the  peni-  was.  restrained  in  almost  all  other  coun- 
tents,  walked  the  unfortunate  wretches  tries  of  Europe^  the  original  oiganizafion 
who  were  condemned  to  death.  The  of  theinquimtion  was  but  little  changed; 
effijpes  of  those  who  had  fled,  and  the  still  the  dread  of  this  dark  court  gradually 
bones  of  the  dead  who  had  been  ccmdemn-  diminished.  Th^  horrible  spfctacle  of  an 
ed,  appeared  in  black  coffins,  painted  over  auto  da  fi  was  sddcmi  witnessed  durinc 
vrith'  fiaAies  and  hellish  forms ;  and  the  ^  the*  last  century^  and  the  punishmentB  of 
dreadful  proceasipn  was  closed  by  monks  ^e  inquisition  vrere  cenfiiMd,  in  a  consid- 
and  priests.  It  proceeded  through  the  erable  degree,  to  thoeemea  who  had  be- 
principal  streets  of  the  city  to  the  cnurch,  come  dl»ozious  to  jiistice.  In  1762,  the 
where  tt  semKm  vras  preached,  and  the  grand  inquisitor  having,  contrary  to  the 
sentence  was  then  pronounced.  The  express  wnl  of  the  king,  pubBshed  a  bull, 
convicted  stood,  durinf^  this  act,  before  a  excommunicating  a  French  book,  was  ex- 
crucifix,  with  an  extinguished  taper  in  iled  to  a  moiiasterV  at  a  distance  firom 
their  hands.  As  ''the  church  never  pol-  Madrid.  A  royal  decree  forbade  the  in- 
lutes  herself  with  blood,"  a  servant  of  -the  quisition  to  issue  any  commands  without 
inquisition,  when  this  ceremony  was  fin-  die  consent  of  the  king,  and  required  the 
ished,  gave  tach  of  those  who  had  been  grand  inquintor,  in  the  condemnation  of 
sentenoed  a  blow  with  the  hand,  to  signify  hbok%  to  confomi  to  the  laws  of  the  huid, 
that  the  inquisition  had  no  longer  any  imd  to  make  known  his  prohibition  only 
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lij  virtue  of  tiie  power  given  him  br  his    effect— was  the  het  sign  of  life  m  this  tar- 
office,  aad  not  with  the  citation  of  duIIb.    rible  coiirt,  and  plainly  riiows  that  iDtriflue, 
The  decree  also  ordered  that,  before  pro-    when  united  with  the  aeorel  poVirer  ofthe 
hibiting  any  book,  the  author  should  be    inquisition,  had  great  influence  in  Spain, 
^ted,  mat  hid  defence  mi^fat  be  heard,    even  in  recent  times;  and  the  decision  of 
In  1770^  daring  the   adnunistration  of    the  king,  which  declared  the  accused  in- 
Anmda,  the  power  of  the  inquintion  was   nocent,  and  condemned  the  protoedinga 
limited  to  the  *  pumsbmom  of  obstinate   ofthe  inqoisition  as  contrary  to  law,  was 
heretics  and  Kpostmes,  fmd  it  was  forbid-    yet  tender  towards  the  inqiiisitoiSy  and 
den  to  imprison  any  of  the  king's  suljects,    confimied  the  general  ooitiion,  which  pun- 
withouc  mst  fuUy  proving  their  guih.    In    ished  those  who  had  fiiflen  into  the  power 
1784,  it  was  detqnnined  that,  if  the  inqui-    of  the  inquisition  with  the  Umb  of  public 
flidon  instituted  a  process  apinst  a  gran*    esteem.     According  to  the  estimate  of* 
dee,  a  minister,  or,  in  short,  a^painst  any    Llorente,  the  number  of  victims  of  the 
officer  of  rank,  its  acts  rauM  be  subjected    SpoCnish  inquisition,  from  1481  to- 1806, 
to  die  royal  inspection.    If  We  consider  amounted  to. 341^021.^    Of  these,  31,913 
theprindpel  acts  ofthe  inquisition  during    were  burnt,  17^659t  burnt  in  effigy,  and 
the  18th  century,  we  shall  see  tbat,,not<^  •  991,456  were  subjected  to  severe  penance, 
withstanding  the  i%snraint  exerci8e4  over  'Pekdinand  VII  reestablished  (lol41  the 
it,  it  still  remained  an  instrument  which,    inquiation,  which  had  been  abolishea  du- 
under  favon^e  circumstance?,  might  ex-    rinj;  the  French  rule  in  Spain;  but,  on 
eit  a  terrible  influence.    There  were  16    the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
provincial  inquisitions  in  Spam  and  tiie  *  coites  (1890^  it  was  again  abolished^  and 
colonies,  all  subject  to  the  supreme  .tribU;   was  not  revived  in  WS&,  fay  the  advice  of 
naL    As  bte  ^a  176!^  We  fina  that,  at  an    the  European  powera. — uk  Portugal»  the 
mUe  dajfh  at  LJerena,  som^  obstinate  here-   inqunitiqn  was  established,  afler  a  loom 
tics  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and,  in    contesf,  in  1557.    The  supreme  tribunn 
1777,  the  inquisition  armed  itself  with  all    was  in'  Ldsbon ;  inferior  courts,  ^staWished 
its  tbnois  against  a  man  who  was  gnilQ^    in  -the  other  cities,  were  subject  to  this, 
of  notiiing  more  than  imprudence-— the   The  grand  inquisitor  was  nominated  by 
celebrated  Olavides  (q;  v.);  aiid,  itt'1780,    the  kinff,*ii]id  conflrmed  by  the  pope, 
a  poor  woman  of  Seville  vras  declared .  Jfohn  of  Brasahza,  after  the  delivery  of 
guiltf  of  witchcnAi  and  was  biubt  alive    the  countiy  m>m  tlte  Spanish  yoke,  wish- 
at  the  stake.    With  all  the  limitB  wfiioh  .ed  to  destroy  the  jnquintikin.     But  he 
had  been  sec  to  its  power,  with  .all  the   succeeded  omy  in  d^Miving  it  of  the 
mSdnesB  of  the  tribima^  wh\Me  principal   rig^t  of.confiscariprf  the  property  of  the 
offioen^  under  .the  peoeding  reignfl^  bad   condemned.     On  Siis  account,  ne  was 
been  mostiy  men  of  mtelfigence  andvoibde-    excommunicated  after  his  dea^  and  his 
ration,  still  the  odious  spirit  of  the.  institu-    wUe  was  obliged  to  permit  fais  body  to 
tion,  and  the  unjust  form  of  procedure,  Ifec^fe   ri^utkm.    *  As  the   Spaniivnds 
survive ;  and«  until '  die  moment  when  it   took  the  inquisition  with  them  to  America, 
was  abolished  by  Napoleon  (Dec.  4,1806))    so  the  Portuguese  carried  it  to  India,  and 
the  inquisition  continued  to  be  a, powerful    Established  it  at  Goa.  In  the  18th  centuiy, 
obstacM  to  the  progress  <tf  the  hun^an  in-    the  power  of  the  ibquisition  in  Poituj;al 
tellect    The  inquisition  puMiiibed  aimu-    was  resbrained  by  the  ordinance  which 
ally  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  in    cctaunanded  that  the  accuser  of  the  couit 
which,  among  some  iiifldel  and  immoral    should  furnish  the  accused  with  the  heads 
woikB,  ioiany  excellent  or  innocent  books    of.  the  accusation  and  the'  names  of  the 
were  included.    All  the  attempts  of  en-    wimesses,  that  the  accused  afaoukl  be  al- 
fightteed  men,  towards  eflfecting  the  de*   lowed  to  have  the  aid  of  counsel,  ^nd  that 
struclkm  of  thb  antiquated  instniment  of   ho  sentence  of  the  i^iquisition  should  be 
a  dark  pohcy,.  during  the  two.  last  reims,    executed  until  confiimed  by  the  ro^ 
were  without  connexion,  and  thererore    council    The  late  king  abolished  tiie  m- 
without  effect,  and  they  sunk  under  the    qi4Bition,.not  only  in  Portugal,  but  also  in 
artifices  whieh  an'  all-poweilhl  &VOfite,-   Brazil  and  the  East  Iiidies,  and  caused 
the  clergy  and  die  inquisition  empkyed    att  its  records,  at  Goa  to  be  iNinit.— The 
ibr  their  common  advantage.    The  pro*    inquiatibn  restored  in  Rokne  by  Pius'  YIL 
cess,  conpiiided  as  late  asl^6^  Against  two    has  jurisdiction  duly  over  the  clergy,  and 
leamed  and  excellent  canonl^Antonio    is  not  therefore  dangerous  ^  tbosd  who 
and  Geronimo  Gueitft,  whose  deabuetion   Are  not  Catholics,    ui  1896,  it  condemned 
thor  unworthy  bishop,  pnder  die  bibtec-    to  deatl^  Gaschiur,  a  pupil  of  the  Fropa- 
tion  ofthe  prince  cfpeaee^  had  smven  to    ganda;  who  was  appointed  patriarch  of 
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Memphis,  but  not  accepted  by  the  viceroy  temporal^  widi  the  events  they  commeni- 

of  Egyp^    ^^  PpP®  chanj^ed  the  pun*  oiate.  *  udian,  Persian,  Eranian,  Phcef- 

labment  into  imprisonment  fi>r  life.    His  nician,  -Einiscan,  Grecian^  Roman,  &c^ 

crime  is   miknown. — ^Among  the  late  inscitotions,  have  been  (liligently  studied, 

woiks  on  the  inquisition,  are  Llorente's  and  have  made-  important  revelations  in 

Histoiy  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  (Paris^  the  hands  of  learned  and  ingenious  men. 

1815 ;  in  Enfflish,  Jjondpn,  1827),  aiid  The  Egyptian  monuments  are  numer- 

Antonio    Pui^lanch^s    Inquisition .  Un-  ous,  and. covert  With  inscriptions,  which 

masked,  "Srom  the  Spanish  (London,  1816).  the   learned    hav^   only   recently   l^eea 

The   B^Qcords  of  the  .Liquisttion^  from  abte  to  decipher.     They  are  in  the  hiero* 

the  orifiinflJ  MSS.,  tttken  -from'  the  In-  glyphic,  hieratic  and  demotic  c^aracten^ 

quisitonal  Palace  at  Barcelona,  when  it  in  the  (Coptic  or.  old  £^rptian  language, 
was  stormed  by  the  InsutrectioniBts  in'  and  have  already  servM  to  throw  much 

1819  (Boston,  1838),  contain  interesting  light  on  the  imperfect  accounts^ of  histori- 

reports  of  some  particular  cases.     \    '*  >BSy  ttad  to  Bujroly  many  deficiencies  in 

IirquisiTtoir,  Process  OF..  This  phrase'  our  kpowledge  ofEgyptaan  history.   jSee 

is  used,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  de»-  MeroglvphMa.)     The  PhcBDician  roona* 

ign'ate-  that  kind  of  criminal  process  in  •  mentB,.Deanhg  inscriptions,  are  few.  The 

which  the  court  takes  upon  itself  the'  lancuage  was  emplpyisd  on  the  medals 

invesdcation  of  an  offence,  by  appoihtinff  of  the  Phoenician  cities  till  the  time  of 

one  of  its  niembers  to  collect  the  proofi  Alexander,  and  was  carried  to  Cartha^ 

of  the  crime,  as,  for  instance^  in  the  €!er-  Cadiz,  &>c.^  by  tlHs-  commercial  peope. 
man   courts.    Thus  the  process  of  ip-' Barth41emy(.Mif»kiieMcod.&» 

quiation  difieni  from  what  is  called  the  tnSjtota,  xzzii),  Swinfon,  ChishuU,  have 

process  qf  accuscUion, .  wfiere  the  court'  written  on  diis  subject,  but  it  is  stiQ  in- 

stands  between  the  fiovetnment  and  thai  volved  in  obscurity..  The  inscriptions  on 

accu8ed,asitd6e8in  England  fmd  the. U..  the.  ruins  of  PaSaigadse,  .^bylon  and 

States.    In  civil  cas^  the  process  of  accu*  ^enaepqlia  (a.  v.),  are  in  the  arroW-hei^ed 

sation  prevails  also  in  the  Genpan  courUi.  character,  or  which  there  are  two  kinds^ 

(See  Process ;  also  t^ccfUOHon,  and  w^ct)  the '  Peraian  and  the  BabyWniaii :  the  fot- 

L  N.  R.  I. :  abhiemtion  ibr  Jesus  Aor^  mer  conasts  of  three  sorts  of  characterE^ 

oremtf  jRer  .nujfeoriait  (Jesua  if  Nazareth,  all  bf  which  are  commonly  used  in  the 

King  of 'the  jFewl») ;  th^  insciiptlan  which  asQie  insciiption.  The  Penian  inscriptions, 

Pilate  put  over  the  headrof  Christ  when,  so  6r  as  they  h4ve    been  deciphered, 

he  was  crucified.  ,           *'    -''     ^-  ^pear  to  contain  mere^  names  of  the 

IirsAtfif  r.    (See  Menkd  ikrmigemtnL)  kmgs,  with  wishes  fbr  iheir  welftre.  The 

InsoriftioA,  in  archesology,  is  used  to  Babytpnian  charactem  are  of  two  sorts, 
designate  any  monumeiMal  writing,  in-  and  ase  sometiine^  called  'naU-headed,  in 
tended  to  commemorate  sbme  remarkflible  distinction  fixnn  the.  Penian.  The  Uttle 
event,  to  )>reserve  the  name  of  the  builder,  that  is'  known  relating  to  the  arrow- 
of  a  monument,  or  of  the  person  in'  whose  hea^  chahictera  mi^  &  fimnd  in  Hee- 
honor  it  was  erected,  &c.  .  Inscriptiops  rfeb's  Mten,  h  1;  Hager's  Diss,  on  the 
are  one  of  die  inost  important  sources  of  Baln^Mnan  ikserifiL  (London,  1801) ;  Von 
history,  particularly  &ir  the  earlier  periodb'  Hamipeifs-iVmi^grii&fn  des  OrientSf  iv,  4 ; 
of  nations,  when  other  written  documents  AJejfaiider^  Jh^mfds  Jrom  htdia  ta  Eng- 
are  rare  or  entirely  wanting,  and  traditioh  Uukd  (London,  1837).  The"^  andent  Ars- 
is the  onlv  ntodium  of  historical  knowl-  bio  inscriptions  are  m  the  Cufic  charactier 
edge.  After  the  invention  of  the  alphabet^  (see  Ot/k  tfrttmg),  and  the  oU  Hebrew 
the  eaiiiest  apj^ication  of  the  art  of  writ-  are  jn  the\Samarhaii  character.  Grei^ 
ing  is  by  engravings  on  wood,  stone  or.  ait' wias' carried  fiom  its  native  soil  into  all 
metals  \  and,^  after  odier  and  more  conve-  ^  countries  aioUn^  the  Mediteminean^ 
nient  materials  ''have  come  into  common  by  ocimQi^roe  and  oolbnies^  and,  by  the 
use,  this  methodise  still  preferred  for  many  arms  of  Alexander  and  his  suoceesora, 
purposes,  on  account  or  the  greats  ddra-  even  into  the  remote'  East  Tlie  Greek 
oili^  of 'the- materiaL  We  have  inacripi*  language  appea^  on  a  great  number  of 
tions,  thei^re,  frokn  all  nations  who  have  nnoiiuiiieDtSm  this  ertensive  region,  writ- 
arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilizadoiL  ten  in.  ^fibrent  charaotetB^  according  to 
on  walls  of  temples,  tombS)  triumphal  the  age  of  the  inscription,  and  in.  different 
monuments,  tablets,  va8es,'&;G.4  containing  dialeets  id  dfifierent  countries.  The  Doric 
laws,  deprees,  treaties,  religious  'legends^  dialeet  is  peroeptibte  la  die  monuments  of 
moral,  philosophical  or  scientific  precepts,  Doriaii  cokmics,  and  so  iwith  the  others, 
chronological  tables,  ^cc,  generally  con-  In  thisinaniler, where  there  are  two  cities 
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or  arttfto  of  die  same  oame,  it  may  be  2To]8.,Mio];.Htinfpri^  Thegaum    i 

determined  id  wliich   the'  woric  of, art  huerw.  (Mikn,  17^,  4  vola)    Cc    i 

ahould  be  attribiited  by  the  dialeot  of  the  also,  ttie  works  of  Sdden,  Pridcnux,  (    i 

inficxiption.  Hie  fondacf  the  Greek  letters  dler,  and  Mattaire  6&  the  Parian  (Ar    i 

UBdervreDtaome'ehaBgefl^  which  must  be  Uan)  marbles  (q.v.)jjthew2rdiuBofe^   ! 

attended  to  in  the  study  of  ihactiptioiisc  ianmca  1779  to  1^23^  21  rols^  £o. 

the  dbeence  or  admissioDof  certain  letien  Mimoins  de  VAtpdhdt  dea  ItUcripi 

(asHiDdik)>'thediflfer^formsoftheflig'>  and  the  numerous  works  on  parti 

ma  (z^  c;  or  S)^  of  the  epsilon  (as  K  or  ^),  countries,-  cities  or  collections.    (See .  i 

of  the  0  (as  romid  or  squAre,  O  Vof  the  id,  Fofe,  ObeUskSy  Pframd$y  &c.) 
lambda  (as  A  or  JL.]»  &c^  may  idd  in  deter-     .  In scriftions,    ^cabemt    of.       i 

minini^  th«  age  of  a  monimtent    The  Afiadany,) 

early  macriptions  ara  often  from  right  to       Insectivo^  ;  animals  which  li^c 

left,    someUmes    in    the    Unutropntdim  are  thought  *to  lire,.  6n  inaecls.     D  < 

(q.  vA  which  was  abai|doned  about  the  '  ions  of  mis  soil  cannot  be,  very,  e?  i 

middle  ^f  the  fifth  centurybeibre  Christ  Some  mecltnom  dHiik  Uood  with  dell  i 

(See  itie  6th  voL  of  the  Thuavar.  AnAq.  or  eat  grass  oCeafl&onaDy,  and  some  of 

HhtBc  of  Chxmovius;  the.  works  of  Po^'  beasts  of  prey,  whoso  principal  fixxl 

cocke.  Chandler,   and   otiiier  traveilerB;  larger  game,  are  fond  of  fbe&    Am; 

Montftucon^  Pakt^graplwt  Graea^; '  JKBm.  birds,  the'truedtvora  fonn  a  very  numei  i 

de    VAioadbmt  dts    J&ifcnjp&Hw.)      The  class. 

Etruscaa  inscriptions,  on  vases  aria  irioiHi-  ,  In9£cts^  in  naturri  history.    Under 

ments,  have   occasibned  '  much   dispute  head  T^nimolag^y  an  account  is  giveni 

amoqf  die  learned.    Niebuhr,  inhis  fto-  LiOreille's  system  of  this  departhient 

man  niatory,^  says^  that  the  asserdcin  of  natural  histoiy.    The  &llowmg  desci 

DkmysiuB,  that  the  Etruscans  spoke  a  tionof-thecharacterMcsofiosectBapp 

jyeculiar  lan^^uage,  deserves  Ihll   credit^  to'  the  Crustacea,  and  arechnides,  as  v 

sinoe  it  was,  m  his  time,  alivinglanguage;'  as.  to  insect%  strictly  so  called.    Idsc 

and-  it  is  fully  confirmed  "by  the  inscnjp!-  are  not  'furnished  Mdi   red  blood,  ' 

tiona  extant,  in  the  wotds  of  which  no  their  vessels^contain  a  transparent  lym 

analogy  with  the  Greek  or  lAtin  ccm  oe  Tins  may  serve  to  distinguish  them  i^ 

detected;  and  he  adds  in  a  note,  that,  .t^e  superior  animals,  but  it  is  common 

among  all  the  Etruscan  wos^  of  which  them  With  mtoy  of  the  iftiftaior;  thoc 

explanations  have  be6n  pret^ed^  'on^^  Cuvier  has  demonMrated  the  existence 

two  have  been  really  ea^Iained.    '  See,  atdndofred  bl^insomeofdie  vem 

however,  Lanzi's  Sa^  di  UnguaJEtritg-  They  aredestitute  of  internal  bones,  I 


(1826)L     From   the   Euguhian  muscles  are  attached, 

Tables,  discovered  in  1444,  tiuonarott],  bbth  lor  skin  vkl  bories ;  they  are  li 

Gori  and  others  endeavored  to  form  an  trise  without  a  spiiie  formed  of  yerteb 

alphabet :  the  former  thought  he  had  dis^  which  is  'found-  m  all  the  superior  clas 

covered  2^  the  latter  16  letters.     The  of  aildmaJs.    They  are  fumisbed  with 

Latin  inscripdons  hre  the  most  firequently  ticulfrtied  legs,  ox*  or  more ;  this  circu 

met  wUb.    They  are  found  on  menu*  stance  distingiMshea  them  fiom  all  oil 

ments  of '  all  descriptions;  some  very  animals destimteofa spine foimed  of  v 

ancient  ones  are  yet  pteaerve4>   .  (8e%  tdtmn.    A  very  great  number  of  inse 

Gr8evius^7Vk«MB(r..^7i(i^.J{oli^voL4,and  undergo   a   metamoiphosis:    this   tal 

VBhnautfB  BihHoiheca  LaiinfiL^^  place  in  all  the  winged  insects.    Tl; 

InscrijMions  are  .called   Mtmgualy  .when  frequently  change  their  dun  in  the  pn 

the  character^  are  taken  finom  two  differ-  t^bb  of  their  growth.    A  very  great  nu 

ent  languages,  as  was  Sometimes  done  by  her  of  insects  are  funinfaed  .witn  ja 

the  vanqunhed  people,  in  comp&nent  to  placed   transversetyi     The  wings  w 

their  conquenws.    inscriptions  are  some- .  which  a  vei^  ^preat  number  of  insects  t 

times  repeated  in  different  languages,  or  furtiiabed,  distmguish  them  fit)m  all  od 

in  difilerent  chanicterB,onthe  same  mmin-  animaley  which  are  nok  fbmiahed  witli 

m^ ;  as,  for  inttance,  in  the  language  of  spine  composed  of  yertebree.    Insects  i 

the  province  and  in  the'  Greek  or  Latin,  aenerally  oviparous;  scorpions  and  ap 

in  the  times  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  des,  during  die  summer  months,  are  vivi 

empires.-    Some  of  die  general  collections  arou&    I^Cts  have  do  nostrils ;  are  d 

of  tnscripticMis  are.  Grater's  Hmcr^fUana  titute  of  voipe ;  they  are  not  fymish 

anUqiuB,  Ciara  Grmi  (Amsieidam,  1707,.  with  a  distinct  heart,  coiiiposed  of  vent 
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cle  and  auricle.  IncabatiOQ  isnotoeoes-  taste.  .  The  eyes  of  insects,  are  of  two 
saiy  for  hatching  their  eggs.  Insects^  kinds;  the  one  compound,  composed  of 
tike  all  other  organized  bodieSi  which  lei^ses,  large,  and  only  two  in  number ; 
fonn  die  animal  and  regetable  Idngdoms,  the  other  are  smalli  smooth,  and  vary  in 
are  composed  of  fluids  and  solids.  In  the  number  from  two  to  eight  The  small 
four  superior  classes  of  animals,  viz.,  mam-  lenses,  which  form  the  compound  eyes, 
malia,  birds,  reptiles  and  flshes,  the  bones  are  very  numerous;  8000  haye  been 
form  the  most  solid  part^  and  -occuny  the  counted  in  a  common  bouse  fly,  and  1700 
interior  pert  both  of  tne  tituik-and  Innbs;  in  a  butterfly.  The  flu*  greats  number 
they  are  smrounded  with  muscles,  tiga-'  of  insects  have  only  two  eyes^  but  some 
ments,  cellular  membrane^  an4|  skin.  Tne  have  three,  as  die  scolopencua ;  some  four, 
matter  is  reversed  inthe  class  of  insects;  as  the  gyrinus;.  some  six,  jta  scorpions; 
the  exterior  pari  is  most  solid,  serving  at  some  eight,  as  ^ders.  The  eyes  of  in^ 
the  same  thne  both  for  skin  and  bones ;  it  sects  are  commonly  immovable ;  crabs,, 
encloses  the  muscles  and  internal  orsana^  hoinreven  have  die  power  of  movipfi^  their 
gives. firmness  to  the  whole  body,  and,  by,  eyes.  That  insects  are  endowed  with  the 
means  of  its  aiticulationSf  the  umlMS,  and  ■  sense  ofhearmg,  can  no  longer  be  dioputed, 
diflferent  parts  pf  the  body,  perform  thpir  shice  fit>g-hoppeiB)  crickets,  &C.,  mrnisU 
various  motions;  In  many  insecis^  such  iia  with  undetkiable  proofe  of  the  foot, 
as  the  crab,  lobster,  ^&c^  the  external  cov^  Nature  hf^s  provided  the  males  of  these 
ering  is  very  hard,  and  desutute  of  9iganS*  insects  vrith  the  means  of  calling  their  fe- 
zadon;  it  is  composed  of  a  calcareous  males^  by  an  instrument -fitted  to  produce 
eardi,  mixed  'with  a  small  quantity  of  gel-  a:  sound  which  "is  heard  by  the  latter.  The 
adne,  formed  by  an  exudation  from  tl^e  male  and  female  death-watdb  give  notice 
surfiM^ofthebody.  As  its  gjoeat  hardnesp  of  each  other^s  presence,  by  repeatedly 
would  check  the  grpwth  of  the  aniinta],  striking  with  theur  mandibles  against  old 
natiig^  has  provided  a  rentedy;  all.  of  wood,  &c.,  their^ fhvorite  haimts.  Their 
thesd^  crustaoeous  insects  csst  their  shell  ears  h^ve  been  discovered  to  be  placed  at 
aimually.  The  skin  of  mo^  of  the  other .  the  root  of  thdr  antennie,  and  can  be  dis- 
insects  is  softer,^  and  or^^anized,  being,  tinctfy  seen  ih  some  of  die  ^Uuger  kinds, 
formed  of  a  number  of  thm  inen^branes^  as  the  h>bster.  The  antepnae  or  feelers 
adhering  closely  to  one  another,  and  put-  seem  to  b&  merely  instruments  of  feeling, 
tilig  on  the. appearance  of  horn.  It  owes'  thjough  some  naturalists  have  diougnt 
its  greater  sonn'ess  to  a  larger  proportion  diem  to  be  organs  of  tasting,  and  smelling ; 
of  gelatine.  The^  mMscles  of  insects  con-  and  otbiorB,  of  a  sense  unknown  to  us. 
sist  of  fibres  formed  <»  fesciculi ;  therp  are  The  amazing  variety  in  the  mouths  of  in- 
comnKmly  but  tMo  muscles  to  produce  sects.  Is  evident  fix>m  the  fact,  that  their 
motion  in  any  of  their  limbs,,  the  one  an  whole  classification,  in  the  Fabrician  sys- 
I  extensor,  the  oth<»r  a.  flexo^.  l*hese  mus-  tem,  is  founded  on  H. .  That  insects  enjoy 
cles  are  commonly  attached  to  a  tepdoA,  thpfecidty  of  smellinff  is  very  evident;  it  is 
composed  of  a  horny  substance,  connected  the  mbst  perfect  o^  all^  th^r  senses.  Bee- 
to  the  part  which  thi^  are  destined  to  put  ties  of  various  sorts,  tiie  diflerent  species 
in  motion.  In  niost  insects,  the  brain  is  of  dermestes,  flies,  &c.,  perceive  at  a  con- 
situated  a  Utde  above  the  oesophagus;  it  sSderable  distance  the  smell  of  ordure  and 
divides  into  two  larg^  branches,  Which  sur-  dead  bodies,  and  resort'  in  swarms  to  die 
round  the  aB8ophagus,and  unite  asaih  under  situations  in  which  they  occur,  either  for 
it,  firom  which  jtinction  a  whitisn  nervous  the  purpose  of  prdcuring  food,  dr  laying 
cord  proceeds,  corresponding  to  the  spina)  their  eggs.  Insects  feed  on  a  sreat  variety 
marrow  «f  the  superior  animals,  which  ofsubSl^ces;  there  are  few  things,  either 
extends  the  whol^  lensth  of  the  body,  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  which 
forming  in  its  course  13  or  13  knots  or  are  not  consumed  by  some  of  themJ  The 
ganglions,'  fit)m  each  of  which  small  leaves^  flawers,  fiiut,  and  even  the  ligne- 
nerves  proceed  to.  dififerent  pkuts  of  the  ous  p^rts  of  vegetables^  afford  nounsli- 
body.  whether  insects  be  endowed  with  ment  to  a  veir  numerous  class ;  animal 
any  senses  diflferent  fixim  thdse  of  the  bodies,  both  dead  and  alive,  even  man 
superior  animals,  cannot  easily  be  ascer-  himself^  is  preyed  on  by  many  of  them : 
tained.  It  i^ipears  pret^  evident,  diat  several  qiedes  of  the  louse,  of  the  acanis, 
they  possess  vision,  neanng,  smell  and  of  the  gnat,  and  the  common  flea,  draw 
touch;  as  to  the  sense  of  taste,  we  are  their  nourishment  fix>m  the  surface  of  his 
left  to  conjecture ;  for  we  are  acquainted  body ;  the  puks  nlcerans  penetrates  the 
with  no  ficts  bv  which  we  can  prove  that  cuticle,  and  even  enters  his  flesh.  A  spe- 
insects  do  or  dp  not  enjoy  the  sense  of  cies  of  gadfly  (cestrus  hominisj  deposits  its 
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eg««id«rUBikiDyWlierethe]arv»feed.  preventB  them  Ihim  takiog  any  other  tfaaa 

Ouber  cafteffriUte  inabiKite  the  fluid  food.    We  shaU  now  refer  to  Um 

to  diflEereiit  cavities  of  his  body.    All  the  iimctioiis  of  iDsects,  foeginiiing  with  tefh 

iiiferior  animalB  have  their  peculiar  para-  pintioo,  which  is  the  act  of  i^aling  and 

atical  iosectt^  wJiich  feed  on  theu^  during  exhaling  the  air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs. 

their  fi&.    There  are  0ome  insects  which  Mammalia,  birds,  and  most  of  the  mok- 

can  feed  QDJty  on  one  aiecies.    Many  cat-  pfaibia,  breathe  through  the  mouth  and 

ezpiUaia^  bom  of  moths  and  butterfliefl^  nostrils.    The  air,  when  received  into  th« 

feed  oD  the  leaves  of  some  particular  veg-  lunj|;8,  is  mixed  with  the  Uood,  and  imparts 

etable,  and  would  die,  could  they  not  do-  to  it  somethinff  necearary,  and  canies  off 

tain  thi&    There  are  others  which  can  something  noxious.    Some  authom  have 

make  use  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  vegeta-  asserted  umt^insects  have  no  lungs;  but 

hkSf  but  which  never  attain  full  perftc-  later  experiments  and  observations  show 

tioD,  except  when  they  are  fed  on  one  that  no  species  is  Without  them,  or,  at  least, 

particular  nnd ;  for  example,  the  common  something  sinular  to  them ;  and,  in  many 

alk-wonn  eate  readily  all  the  species  of  insects,  mey  are  laiger  in  proportion  to 

mulfaeiiy,  and  even  common  lettuce,  but  their  bodies  than  in  other. animals.     In 

aituns  its  greatest  size,  and  produces  moat  most  of  them,  they  lie  at  or  near  the  sur- 

stlk,  when  fed  on  tbs  white  mulb^ry.  fece  of  the  body,  and  send  out  lateral 

There  are  a  great  manj  which  feed  India-  pores  or  tracheis.    The  respiration  of  in- 

eriminatBly  on  a  vanety  of  vegetables,  sects  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many 

Almost  all  herbivorous  insects  eat  a  great  nftturalistB  ^  and  it  is  found  that  insects  do 

deal,  and  very  fiieq[uendy;  and  most,  of  not  breathe  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils; 

them  perish,  if  deprived  of  food  but  for  a  that  there  are  a  number  of  vessels,  fer  the 

short  time.    Canuvorous  ioaacts  can  live  recepdoffof  air,  placed  along  on  each  side 

a  long  while  without  food,  as  the  carabus,  of  the  body,  commonly  caiied  tpiraeuUL 

ditiscus,  See.     As  many  ipsects  cannot  which  are  subdivided  into  a  number  of 

transport  themselmes  easily,  in  quest  of  smaller  vessels,  or  bronchite ;  that  the  ves- 

food,  to  places  at  a  distance  fiom  one  sels,  or  tracbete,  which  proceed  from  the 

another,  nature  has  funiisbed  the  perfect  pores  on  the  sides,  are  not  composed  of  a 

ioseotB  of  many  spedes  with  an  instinct,  ample  membrane,  but  are  tuliNSs  formed 

which  leads  tbam  to  depoeit  their  eggs  in  of  circular  rugae ;  that  the  spimcula  are 

siuiations  where  the  larvae,  as  soon  as  distinguishable,  and  are  covered  with  a 

hatched,  may  find  that  kind  of  food  which  small  scaly  plate,  with  an  opening  in  the 

is  best  adapted  to  their  nature.    Most  of  middle  like  a  button-hole,  which  is  fiir- 

tbe  butter^es^  though  they  flutter  about,  nished  with  membranes, .  or  threads,  to 

and  collect  the  nectareous  juice  of  a  variety  prevent  the  admission    of    extraneous 

of  flowers,  as  food  fer  themselves^  always  t)odies.    Insects  are   die   only   animals 

deposit  their  eggs  on  or  near  to  those  without  vertebree,  in  which  the  sexes  are 

vegetables  which  are^lestihed,  by  nature,  distiaguidied.     Cq^uktion  is  perfermed 

to  become  the  food  of  theur  larvae.    The  *  in  them  by  the  introduction  or  the  parts 

various  species  of  ichneumon  deposit  their  of  generation  of  the  male  into  those  of  the 

eggs  in  the  bodies  of  those  insects  on  female.     All  insects  are  either  male  or 

w&ch  their  larvae  feed.    (See/cftneunum.)  female,  except  in  a  few  of  the  genera  of 

The  sirex  and  sphex  are  likewise  careful  the  <^er  bymenopUra^  such  as  the  bee, 

to  depoeit  their  eggs  in  simadons  where  ant,  &C.,   where   hidividuals  are  to  be 

their  larvGB,  whenl&tehed,  may  find  sub-  found,  which  are  neither  male  nor  fe- 

sistence.    The  sphex  figulus  deposits  its  male,  and,  on  that  account,  called  neuUrs. 

em  on  the  bodies  of  spiders  which  it  has  Among  the  beee,  the  neuters  form  tlie  fer 

l^ed,  and  endoeed  in  a  ceil  ccunposed  greater  part  of  the  community,  and  per- 

ofclay*    Some  insects,  at  difl!erent  periods  form  the  office  of  laborers.    Among  the 

of  their  exhtence,  make  use  of  aliment  ants^  die  nc^uters  are  very  numerous,  and 

of  very  difierent  properties ;  the  larvss  of  constitute  the  onlv  active  members  of  the 

senw  are  carnivorous,  while,  the  perfect  society.    It  has  been  alleged,  that  these 

insect  feeds  on  the  nectareous  juice  of  neuters  are  nothing  but  temales,  whose 

flowen,  e.  g.  sirex,  ichneumon,  &^.    The  ports  have  not  been  developed  for  want 

lanriD  of  most  of  the  lepidopterous  insects  of  proper  nouiishmenL    Oliver,  however, 

feed  on  the  leaves  and  voung  dioots  of  after  strict  examination,  is  disposed   to 

^'egetabies,  while  the  penect  insects  either  think  them  really  different,   though  he 

take  no  food  at  all,  or  subsist  on  die  sweet  does  not  adduce  nets  sufficient  to  estab- 

juiee  which  they  extract  from  flowers:  lisli  his  oinnion.     The  parts  which  dis- 

indeed,  the  constnictioQ  of  thor  niouths  tinguish  the  male  from  the  female  may  be 
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divided  into  two  clisaeB,  viz.,  1.  those  At  tot,  there  is  nothing  to  be  perceived 
vrhich  are  not  directly  connected  with  in  the  eggs  of  insects  but  a  wateiy  fluid  ; 
generation ;  2.  those  which  are  absolutely  afber  some  litde  time,  an  obscure  point  is 
necessaiy  fbr  the  purposes  of  generation,  observable  in  the  centre,  which,  according 
The  circumstances  wnich  have  no  direct  to  Swammerdara,  is  not  the  insect  itself 
communication  with  ^neration,  which  but  onfy  its  head,  vrhich  first  acquires  con- 
serve to  point  out  the  distinction  between  sistence  and  color ;  and  the  same  author 
the  sexes,  are  the  difference  of  size  ob-  alleffes,that  insects  do  not  increase  in  bulk 
servable  in  the  male  and  female ;  the  in  the  egg,  but  that  their  parts  only  ac- 
brig^tness  of  the  color  in  each ;  the  fonn  quire  shape  and  consistence.  Under  the 
and  number  o£  axticulations  of  the  anten-  shell  of  the  egg,  there  is  a  thin  and  veiy 
np9 ;  the  size  and  ibnn  of  their  wings ;  delicate  pellicfe,  in  which  the  insect  is  en- 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  sting.  'Hie  veloped,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
male  is  always  smaller  than  the  female ;  chorion  and  amnios,  which  suiround  tlie 
the  female  ant  is  nearly  six  times  laiver  fotus  in  -quadrupeds.  The  little  insect 
than  the  male :  the  female  cochineal  is  remains  in  the  e^^  till  the  fluids  are  disn- 
firom  13  to  15  times  the  size  of  the  male ;  jiated,  and  till  its  limbs  have  acquired 
the  female  termes  is  200  or  300  times  the  strength  to  break  the  egg  and  make  its 
size  of  the  male ;  the  colors  of  the  male  escape ;  the  different  species  of  insects 
are  commonly  much  more  brilliant  than  remain  enclosed  in  the  egg  to  very  differ- 
those  of  the  fenude ;  this  is  particulajrly  ent  periods ;  some  continue  enclosed  only 
the  case  in  lepidppterous  insects ;  in  some  a  few  days,  others  remain  fbr  several 
insects,  the  color  of  the  male  is  totally  months.  The  eg^  of  many  insects  re- 
dijSerent  fivm  that  of  the  female:  the  main  vrithout  being  batched  during  the 
antennas  of  ti^e  male  are  commonly  of  a  whole  veinter,  and  the  younc  insects  do 
difl^rent  form,  and  kuger  than  those  of  the  not  cpme  forth  flrom  them  till  the  season 
female :  frequently  me  males  are  fbr-  a|  which  dte  leaves  of  the  vegetables}  on 
nidied  v^ith  wings,  while  the  females  which  they  feed,  begin  to  expand.  When 
have  none ;  Che  lampyris,  coccus  and  blat-  the  insects  are  ready  to  break  their  prison, 
ta,  and  several  moths,  aflK>rd  an  example  thev  commonly  attempt  to  pierce  the  shell 
of  this :  the  female  bee  is  furnished  vnth  witn  their  teetn,  and  roim  a  circular  hole, 
a  sting,  while  the  male  is  destitute  of  one :  through  which  they  put  forth  first  one  leg, 
the  males  of  some  insects  are  furnished  and  then  another,  till  they  extricate  them- 
widi  sharp,  prominent  points,  resembling  selves  entirely.  Insects  aflS>rd  nourish- 
horas,  situated  either  on  the  head  or  ntient  to  a  great  numiier  of  the  superior 
breast,  which  are  either  not  perceptible,  animals;  many  of  the  fishes,  reptiles  and 
or  very  feintly  marked,  in  tne  female.  Inrds,  driiw  the  principal  part  of  their  sus- 
The  parts  essential  to  generation  afford  tenanee  from  that  source.  The  immense 
the  b^  distinguishing  mark ;  in  most  in-  swarms  of  different  spedes  of  crab,  whicli 
sects,  they  are  situated  near  the  extremity  abound  in  every  sea,  directly  or  indirectly 
of  the  rectum ;  by  pressing,  the  abdomen  ferm  the  principsl  part  of  the  food  of  the 
near  to  the  anus,  they  may  fiequently  be  cod,  haddock,  henuff,  and  a  great  variety 
made  to  protrude ;  but  the  parts  of  gene-  of  fishes.  The  sniuLe.  lizard,  fit>g,  and 
ration  are  not  always  situated  near  the  many  other  reptiles,  feed  both  on  land  and 
anus ;  in  the  spiders,  they  are  situated  in  aquatic  insecCB^  Gallinaceous  fowls,  and 
the  feelers  ;  in  the  libellula,  the  male  many  of  the  small  birds,  &C.,  feed  on  in- 
organ  is  situated  in  the  breast,  while  that  sects.  SwBllows,-ind^ed,  feed  entirely  on 
of  the  female  is  placed  at  the  anus.  The  winged  insects.  Th^  afford  food,  uke- 
eggs  of  insects  are  of  two  sorts ;  the  first  wise,  to  many  of  the  mammalia,  viz.,  to 
membranaceous,  like  the  eggs  of  the  tor-  many  species  of  the  bat,  to  the  ant-eater, 
toise  and  the  <other  repti^;  the  other  &c.,  and  even  to  man  hunself  Many 
covered  with  a  shell,  like  those  of  the  speciesof  crab,  viz.,  lobster,  common  crab, 
birds.  Their  figure  varies  exceedingly ;  ^brimp,  prawn,  land-erab,  &C.,  are  reck- 
some  are  round,  some  elliptical,  some  ten-  oned  delicadies.  The  larvs-of  some 
ticular,  some  cylindricsJ,  some  pyramidal,  coleopterous  insects  and  locusts  form  part 
some  flat,  some  square;  but  the  round  of  the  food  of  man.  Insects,  likewise,  by 
and  oval  are  the  most  common.  The  consumidg  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
eggs  of  insects  seldom  increase  in  size,  matter,wmch,iflefl  to  undergo  the  putre- 
from  the  time  they  have  been  deposited  factive  process  on  die  suirace  of  the 
by  the  parent  till  they  are  hatched :  those  ground,  might  taint  the  atmosphere  with 
of  the  tenthredo,  however,  and  of  some  pestilential  vajpors,  preserve  the  i^r  pure 
others,  are  observed  to  increase  in  bulk,  for  the  respiration  or  man  and  other  ani- 
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mak.    Oa  the  ocber  hand,  the  injuries  subternineoiu  larvae  of  a  speciefi  of  beetle 

which  they  inflict  upon  us  are  extenave  has  often  caused  a  completB  fiiilure  of  the 

and  comp&ated;  and  the  remedies  which  seed-corn,  as  in  the  district  of  Halle  in 

we  attempt,  aie  often  aggravations  of  the  1812.    The  corn-weevil,  which  extracts 

evil,  because  they  are  directed  by  an  igQo-  the  flour  firom  grain,  leaving  the  husk  be- 

rance  of  the  economy  of  nature.    The  hind,  will  destroy  the  contents  of  the 

little  kaowledfe  which  we  have  of  the  largest  storehouses  in  a  very  short  period. 

modes  bv  which  insects  may  be  impeded ,  The  wire^worm  and  the  tumip-ny  are 

in  their  destruction  of  much  that  is  valua-  dreaded  by  every  fiirmer.    The  ravages 

ble  to  ufl^  has  probably  proceeded  firom  of  the  locust  are  too  well  known  not  to  be 

our  contempt  of  their  individual  insignifi-  at  once  recollected,  as  an  example  of  the 

caoce.     Tlie  security  of  propeny   has  formidable  collective  power  of  the  insect , 

ceased  to  be  endangered  by  quadrupeds  race.    The  white  ants  of  tropical  coun- 

of  prejT,  and  yet  our  ^rdens  are  n^vaged  tries  sweep  away  whole  villages,  with  as 

by  aphides  and  caterpillans.    It  is  some-  much  certainty  as  a  fire  or  an  mundadon; 

what  startling,  to  affirm  that  the  condition  ships  even  have  been  destroyed  by  these 

of  the  human  race  is  seriously  injured  by  indefttigable  repubhcs,  and  the  docks  and 

these  petty  annoyances ;  but  it  is  perfectly  embanlunents  odf  Europe  have  been  threat- 

trae,  that  the  art  and  industry  of  man  have  ened  by  such  minute  ravagers. 

not  yet  been  able  to  overcome  the  collec-  Insolveiyct*    (See  Banknipt,) 

tive  forr»,    the  individual  perseverance,  Instance.    On  the  European  'conti- 

and  the  complicated  machmery  of^de-  nent,  a  court  is  said  to  be  or  the^sftn- 

atruction  which  insects  employ.    A  small  alonce,  when  it  has  original  jurisdiction  of 

ant,  according  to  a  most  careful  and  phi-  a  case ;  of  the  teeona  intlance^  when  it 

Io80|Aical  observer  (Humboldt),  opposes  has  appellate  jurudiction  fiom  a  lower 

abnost  invincible  obstacles  to  the  progress  court ;  of  the  ikbrd  mdance^  when  it  has 

of  ciiolization  in  many  parts  of  the  eqiu-  appellate  jurisdicdon  from  courts  of  the 

noctial  zone.    These  animals  devour  pa-  second  instance.    In  some  cases,  general- 

per  and  pardiment ;  they  destroy  every  ly  criminal,  a  court  may  be  of  the  first  or 

book  and  manuscript    Many  provinces  second  instancy  according  to  the  place 

of  Sponiah  America  caimot,  in  conse-  where  the  process  was  TOsun;   for  in- 

quenre,  show  a  written  document  of  n,  stance,  if  a  man  is  tried  in  Prussia  for  a 

hundred  years'  existence.    *^  What  devel*  hi|^  crime,  and  found  guilty,  he  appeals, 

opement,"  he  adds,  *'can  the  civilization  aira  the  case  is  sent  to  another  criminal 

of  a  people  assume,  if  there  be  nothing  to  court,  chosen  by  the  government,  which, 

connect  the  present  with  the  past;  if  the  in  this  case,  is  of  the  second  instance; 

depoatories  of  human  knowledge  must  while,  in  the  next  case,  perhaps,  the  situa- 

be  constantly  renewed ;  if  the  monuments  tion  of  the  two  courts  may  oe  reversed. 

of  genius  and  wisdom  ca^^not  be  trans-  To  dbiohe  ab  tnateittia  means  to  absolve 

mitted  to  posterity  .^    Again,  there  are  "a  person  fix>m  an  accusation,  without  car- 

b^tles  which  depont  their  larvae  in  trees,  rjfing  through  the  process. ' 

in  such  formidable  numbers,  that'  whote  Instinct  (from  the  Latin  mOmeiui); 

ibrestBperish  beyond  the  power  of  reme-  that  impulse,  produced  by  the  peculiar 

dy.    Tne  pines  of  the  Hartz  have  thus  nature  of  an  animal,  which  prompts  it  to 

been  destroyed  to  an  enormous  extent ;  do  certain  thinss,  without  being  directed^ 

and  at  one  place  in  South  Carofina,  at  in  acting  thus,  by  reflection,  and  which  is 

least  90  trees  in  every  100,  upon  a  tract  immediately  coimected  wiUi  its  own  ini- 

of  dOOO  acres^  were  swept  away  by  a  dividiud' preservation,  or  with  that  of  its 

small,  black,  winged  bug.     Wilson,  the  kind.    Thus  the  new-bom  duck  hsslens 

historian  of  Am^can  birds,  speaking  of  to  the  water,  the  in&nt  sucks,  without 

die  labors  of  the  ivory-billed  wood-pecker,  bemg  taught  to  do  so;   all  animals  eat 

Bays,  **  Would  it  be  believed  that  the  lar-  when  they  feel  hunger,  drink  when  dbey 

ve  of  an  inaect,  or  fly,  no  larger  than  a  are  thirstv,  by  instinct    All  the  instincts 

grain  of  rice,  should  silently,  and  in  one  of  animals  are  directed  to  the  preserva- 

aeaaon,  destroy  some  thousand  acres  of  tion  either  of  the  individual  or  <n  the  ge- 

pine  trees,  many  of  them  fit)m  tn^o  to  nus.    They  appear  in  the  selection  of  food, 

three  feet  in  diameter,  and  150  feet  bi^  ?  avoiding  of  injurious  substances,  taking 

In  some  places,  the  whole  woods,  as  &  as  care  of^  theur  young,  and  providing  for 

you  can  see  around  you,  are  dead^  strip-  them  before  they  are  bom ;  as  the  bird, 

ped  of  the  bark,  theur  wintrv-looking  arms  fl>r  instance,  builds  its  nest  to  receive  its 

and  bare  trunks  bleaching  ui  the  sun,  and    future  progeny.    The  instinct  of  motion, 

tumbling  in  ruins  before  every  blast''  The  and  the  opposite  instinct,  which  compels 
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the  biid,  for  iDstonce,  to  ramain  on  her  national  institute  received,  hofwever,  its 
eggs,  at  the  period  of  incubation,  are  final  organization  by  a  decree  of  the  3d 
equally  strong.  The  building  of  dwell-  Pluvioee  of  the  year  11  ^January  23, 
ings  is,  in  the  case  of  many  animals,  a  1803).  It  was  then  dirided  uito  4  daases 
higlily  curious  exercise  of  instinct;  as,  for  — L  the  class  of  the  physica]  and  matfae- 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  b^ver  and  the  niatical  sciences^  consisting  of  66  mem- 
bee.  They  are  evidently  actuated  by  in-  bers;  2.  the  class  of  the  French  language 
stinct,  as  they  always  succeed  the  first  and  literature,  consisting  of  40  members ; 
time  they  attempt  it  Certain  instincts  3.  the  class  of  hisloiy  and  ancient  litera- 
lead  to  certain  diangps;  for  instance,  to  ture,  of  40  members  $"«nd  4.  the  class  of 
migrating,  or  to  couDiing  at  certain  times^  the  fine  arts,  with  28  members.  In  the 
to  buildittg  nests,  ana  expelling  the  yomig  last  years  of  the  imperial  government,  the 
when  they  are  fledged,  and  iU>le  to  take  title  of  the  nidonal  institute  was  ex- 
care  of  themselves.  Instinct  sometimes  changed  for  that  of  the  tmperiol  trufduf e. 
misleads ;  as,  for  instance,  the  fl^  lays  it^  The  restoration  of  the  Bouihons  gave 
eggs  in  the  flower  of  die  stapeiia  kinuta,  rise  to  new  changes  in  this  learned  body, 
deceived  by  the  smell  of  this  plant,  which  which  restored  it,  in  some  degree,  to  its 
resembles  that  of  meat  in  a  state  of  putre*  original  condition.  A  royal  or£nance  of 
fliction.  The  youn^,  in  this  case,  perish  March  21. 1816,  first  restored  the  former 
from  want  of  foo£  Two  things  are  names  or  the  classes,  so  that  the  natne 
worthy  to  be  remadced.  Men  o(&n  act  of  mstiMe  was  applied  only  to  the  whole 
firom  instinct,  when  least  aware  of  it,  and  body  collectively.  The  same  ordinance 
often  explain  actions  in  other  animab,  by  assigned  the  first  rank  to  the  ,^MdhnU 
instinct,  in. which  they  cannot  be  actuated  FYftiipdiae,  as  being  the  oldest;  the  next 
by  it,  but  in  which  memoiy,  and  the  rank  to  the  AceuUmie  des  Inscriptions  et 
power  of  combination,  must  necessarily  BdlesLeUres;  the  xhwd  to  the  j9cadhnedes 
be  supposed.  Numberieas  anecdotes  of  Sciences;  and  the  last  to  theAcatUme  des 
« .                          dogs  prove  this.     The   intelligence   of  Beaux  Ms.  These  united  academies  were 

aiumals  is  an  extremely  interesting  sub-  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  king, 

ject,  and  though  there  are  aoventL  nwhly  and  each  bad  au  independent  organiza- 

valuable  works  on  it,  yet  it  is  fiu*  m>m  tion,  and  a  fi^ee  exercise  of  the  powers 

having  been  thoroughly  investigated.  committed  to  them.    To  each  acadf^my 

Institute,  tbb  National.  This  learn-  were   attached    10   honorary   members^ 

ed  body,  which  was  organized  after  the  who  had  merely  the  right  of  being  pres- 

first    storm    of  the   revolution,   durinft  ent  at  the  meetings.    Such  of  the  former 

which  aU  the  academies  of  learning  and  honorary  members  and  academicianiB  as 

arts  in  France  had  perished,  was  formed  had  rctnmed  with  the  court,  became,  as 

1^  the  decree  of  the  3d  Brumeire  of  the  a  matter  of  right,  honorary  members  of 

year  4,  firom  the  .^eacf^mM /Vem^aue,  the  their  respective   acasdemies.     A  list  of 

Acadimit  des  Sdencesj  and  the  Acad^nUe  names^  appended  to  the  royal  decree,  de- 

,des  Belles  Lettres  tt  hwcr^twns.    Its  ob-  termined  the  members.     The  AcaiUmie 

ject  was  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  Ftangaist  is  well  knowp  to  be  charged 

sciences  by  continual  researches,  by  the  with  the  composition  of  a  French  dic- 

publicatioli  of  new  discoveries,  and  by  a  tionary.    Viilemain,  the  succesBorof  Fon- 

correepondence  with  the  most  disdnguish-  tanes,  and  Cuvier,  ore  the  most  eloquent 

ed  scholars  of  all  countriee,  and  eroecially  members.    As.  every  one  who  has  brought 

by  promoting  such  scientific  and  literary  a  vaifdaMe  on  the  stage  with  success, 

undertakings  as  wouM  tend  to  the  nation-  thinks  hhnself  entitled  to  a  place  among 

al    welfore    and    gk>ry.      The    institme  the   40   members   of  this  class,   these 

was  composed  of  a  number  d  members  places  afibrd  the  most  finitfiil  subjects  for 

residing  at  Paris,  and  an  equal  number  of  squibs  and  satioe.    The  Acadhide  des  h^ 

09seciate8(a«soc»^)  in  the  diflbreDt  parts  serwHtms  et  Belles  Lettres  has  lately  lim- 

of  the  republic.    Each  class  could  also  ited  its  members  to  30.    It  has  always 

choose  eight  learned  foteignera  as  nsso-  been  conndered  a  great  mark  of  distinc- 

ciates.    It  was  at  first  divided  into  three  tion  to  be  an  assocu  Hranger  of  this  classs. 

classes,eachofwhich  was  subdivided  into  The  number  cf  corresponding  meihbens 

several  sections.   The  first  class  embraced  is  unlimited.     The   most   distinguished 

the  f^ysical  and  mathematical  sdencee^  scholars,  both  in  and  out  of  Europe,  are 

the  second  the  moral  and  histwical,  and  thus  connected  with  the  society.    Com- 

the  third  literature  and  the  fine  arte.    The  mittees  of  this  academy  superintend  the 

number  of  active  members,  exclusive  of  erection  of  public  monuments,  and  the  pres- 

the  assodks^  was  limited  to  144.     The  ervation  and  deseription  of  those  already 
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10  en0tenoe.  SaeVj  Daunou,  CauasiD,  among  the  moderpa,  were  the  most  im- 
Letronne,  Bowniade,  were  chosen  from  portant  The  violin  was  invented  in  tiie 
this  academy  to  continue  the  Mticts  et  middle  ages,  and  soon  became  the  princi- 
Extredis  de»  MamueripUj  de  la  BiU,  du  pal  instrument,  taking  place  above  the 
Roy,  The  editing  of  the  Journal  de$  So-  flute,  though  the  latter  is  of  much  more 
tNBu,  ID  which  the  members  of  idl  the  ancient  origin,  because  the  playing  on  a 
academies  contribute,  devolves  prinapally  stringed  instrument  is  less  mtiguing,  and 
on  this  academy.  They  have  the  distri-  the  tone  of  the  violin  is  more  distinct  fiom 
budon  of  prizes  of  considerable  value,  the  human  voice,  and,  therefbre,  better 
The  Aeadimit  des  Scieneea  is  divided,  as  fitted  to  be  used  with  it ;  b^des,  the  in- 
fiMxnerly,  into  the  two  principal  depart-  strument  permits  much  more  perfect  exe- 
ments  of  the  {^ysiciil  and  mathematical  cution.  Until  the  middle  of  me  last  cen- 
sciencesi  and  retains  most  of  its  Earlier  tury,  the  Italian  composers  used  no  other 
leculationfl,  made  in  the  time  of  the  re-  instruments  in  their  great  pieces^than  vio- 
pubtic  The  number  of  its  aaiodis  ihwnr  lins  and  baas-viols ;  at  that  time,  however, 
gtTB  is  limited  to  10.  Cuvier  is  perpetual  they  began  to  use  the  hautboy  and  the 
secretary  of  the  physical  branch,  Fourier  horn ;  but  the  flute  has  never  been  much 
of  the  mathematical.  The  two  aocreta-  esteemed  in  Italy,  particuUudy  in  mumc 
riea  are  not  confined  to  a  articular  sec-  exclusively  instrumental.  These  were  the 
tion;  they  belong  to  all.  The  Acadimit  only  wind  instruments  in  Italy,  used  in 
<ietBMncr«/jbit  hw|iveaection&  A  com-  instrumental  music,  until  the  end  dT  the 
mittee  of  this  academy  is  chaned  with  last  centuiy ;  and  even  to  this  day,  the 
the  publication  of  a  dictionary  of  the  fine  Italians  use  wind  instruments  much  less 
arts.  The  annual  changes  which  take  than  the  Germans,  and  particularly  die 
place  in  the  academies  may  be  learned  FrenclK  Since  Mozart^  every  instrument 
nom  the  calendar  called  Jfiuiihrf  RoyaL  de  has  been  used,  which  appeared  adapted 
JFVtmce,  published  by  Firmin  Didot,  piint-  to  answer  a  pardcular  purpose.  This  is 
er  to  the  institute.  the  cause  of  the  fewness  of  the  notes  in 

Institutiones*  (See  Corpus ^  Juris,  the  Itaiian,"uid  of  their  gveat  number  in 
and  Civil  Late)  German,  and  their,  excess  in  the  modem 

Instruiikht,  in  munc;  anv  sonorous  French  scores.  In  general,  symphonies 
body,  artificially  constructed  vnr  the  pro-  and  overtures,  solos,  duets,  teizettos, 
duction  of  musical  sound.  Musical  in-  <}uaftettoe^  quintettos,  &c.,  sonatas,  fenta- 
struments  are  divided  into  three  kinds —  sias^  concerts  fersinrieinstrumentSjOances, 
wind  instruments,  stringed  instruments,  marches,  fee,  bdong  to  instrumental 
and  instruments  of  percussion.     Of  the    music. 

stringed  instruments  among  the  ancietttB^       IivsvaAifCE  is  a  contract,  whereby,  for 

the  most  known  are-  the  lyi^e,  psalteriuni,    a  stipulated  consideration,  called  a  prem- 

trigonium,   simmicium,   epeliiaoron,  &c.    urn,  one  party  undertakes  to  indemnify 

The  principal  wind  instruments  were  the    another  against  certain  risks.    The  par^ 

tibia,  fistula,  mba,  comu,  and  lituus ;  those    undertaking  to  make  the   indemnkv  a 

of  percussion,  the  tympanum,  cymbakim,    called  the  msurer  or  ttiuienmfer,  and  the 

crepitacuium,  tintuiabulum,and  crotakrai.    one  to  be  indemnified,  the  assured  or  in- 

iNSTRUMSifTAL  M U8IC ;  music  produc-    sured.     The  instrument,  by  which  the 

ed  by  instruments,  as  contradistinguished    contract  is  made,  is  denominated  npaHcy; 

fiom  vocal  music.    The  term  mstnmevd-    the    events  or   causes  of  loss  insured 

at  is  particularly  spiked  to  the  greater   against,  mio  orferUs;  and  the  thing  in- 

compoeitions,  in  whidi  the  human  voice    sured,   the   sabjeci  or  imavrahU  vnUrtst. 

has  uo  part    The  first  instrument  invent-    Marine  ufisurance  relates  to  property  and 

ed  was  probably  the  fnpe  or  flute.    An    risks  at  sea ;  insurance  of  property  on 

idl^  shepherd,  might  very  naturalbr,  fix>ni    shore  against  fire,  is  called  firt  insurance ; 

accident,  or  in  imitation  of  the  emsts  of    and  the  written  contracts,  in  such  cases,  are 

the  wind,  blow  tlunough  a  simple  reed,  and    often  denommated  firt  policies.    Policies 

thus  invent  the  pipe,  fimm  which  the  flute    on  lives  are  another  description  of  this 

would  readily  originate.    The  pipe  is,  in    contract,  whereby  a  party,  fi)r  a  certain 

fiust,  fi>und  among  many  savages.     The    premium,  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  if 

invention  of  stringed  instruments,  as  they    a  person,  to  whose  hfe  it  relates,  shall  die 

are  more  artificial,  is  of  later  origin.    The    within  a  time  specified.    These  policies, 

instrumental  music  of  the  Greeks  was;^  however,  usUaUy  make  an  exception  of 

confined  to  a    few  instrumeDtB^  among    death  by  suicide.    There  was  a  kmd  of 

which  the  flute,  the  cithara^  die  sackbut,    insurance  in  use,  among  the  Greeks  and 

though  not  precisely  like  those  instruments    Ronuuos,  called  hatUmwy  or  rupotufeniia, 

4» 
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which  m,  where  the  owner  of  a  Teasel  or  hate  at  riak,  every  mdiTidual  wpidd  then 
floodfl^  borrows   money  upon    bottomiy  only  run  the  tisk  of  the  proportion  of 
(q.  v#)  upon  the  Teasel,  or  upon  reapon-  loeses  occurring  upon  the  feneral  aggrs- 
doitia  on  the  poodsi  for  a  certain  voya^  gate  of  property  at  risk.  ISut  aa  such  a 
agroeing,  that  if  the  ship  or  goods  amve  general  conKnnation  would  be  complicate 
at  a  certain  poit,  the  money  shall  be  re-  ed^  and  practically  inconvenient,  a  rery 
paid,  and  also  interest,  exceeding  the  le^  simple  system  is  devised,  by  means  of  iur 
rate  $  but  if  lost  by  the  risks  specified  in  surence,  for  effecting  the  same  object ;  for 
the  bond,  b^re  aniving  at  the  port  nam-  oae  person — the  underwriter — agrees   to 
ed,  the  lender  is  to  lose  the  money  loaned,  take  upon  hhnself  tho^e  risks,  for  a  hun- 
This  riak  of  losiag  the  whole  c«q[)itBl,  is  dred  merchants,  more  or  less,  for  a  certain 
the  cause  of  the  excess  of  interoBt  allow*  premium  on  each  risk,  caleulatinff  that  the 
ed  in  ease  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  or  premiuma  on  the    fortunate  adventures 
goods  ;  and  it  is  called  mqrine  interaii.  wiU  compensate  him  for  the  losses  he  may 
which  ought  to  be  equal  to  the.  common  incur  on  those  whi<^  are  unfortunate,  and 
rate  of  interest,  added  to  the  rate  of  pre-  leave  hi^i  some  surplus,  as  a  compensation 
muim,  for  insuring  the  shin  or  goods  for  for  his  time  and  trouble;  and  a  tittle  ex- 
the  same  voyage  against  tne  same  risks,  perience  will  enable  him  to  calculate  the 
This  sort  of  contract  was  anciently  in  use,  chances  with  verv  considerable  accuracy, 
and,  as  the  laws  then  ffave  lesa  security.  The  result  according] jr  is,  that  all  the  per* 
or,  at  least,  as  credit  and  confidence  were  sons  who  procure  then;  property  to  be  m- 
not  so  widely  diffiised,  and  coneepond-  sured  bv  nim, .  in  efiSsct,  mutually  con- 
ence  was  less  extensive  among  merchanta,  tribute  for  each  other's  losses,  by  the  bar- 
it  was  usual  for  the  lender  to  send  some  gam  of  each  witk  the  common  receiver 
peison  with  the  property,  to  receive  re-  of  the  contributions  of  aU.    This  contract 
payment  of  the  money  loaned  and  the  was  subjected  to  a  system  of  definite 
marine  interest,  at  the  port  where  the  risk  rules,  much  eazUer  in  Italy  and  France 
terminated.     In  modem  times,  it  is  not  than  in  England  ;  and  as  the  contract  is 
usual  to  send  any  peraon  with  the  pro))er-  the  same  in  principle,  and  very  shnilar  in 
tjy  who  would  be  of  nQaervioedunng'the  form  in  different  comitries,  the  itiles  of 
voyage;  and,  at  its  termination,  someacent  construction  adapted  to  it  in  one  countr}', 
of  the  leader,  at  the  port  of  arrival,  if  he  are  equally  applicable  in  another.    Tlie 
IB  not  there  himself  looks  after  his  inler*  system  of  rules  collected  in  the  French 
est    The  wide  extension  of  correspondt  ordinance  of  the  marine  in  tho  year  1^1, 
enoe,  among  merchants  of  all  parts  of  and  which  had  already,  in  general,  become 
ttte  world,  in  modem  times,  ffives  a  fiicih- .  established  in  France,  Italy  and  the  Neth- 
ty  for  this  purpose,  and  rendera  the  exe-  eriands,  is   stiU  in  force,  and  daily  ap- 
cution  of  this,  aa  well  as  other  commercial  plied  througbcoit  the  commercial  worid, 
contracts,  more  eoonoiiucal,  and,  at  the  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  America* 
same  time,  more  secure.     But  contracts  But  it  was  late  before  these  principles 
of  insurance,  stricdy  so  called,  are  of  of  iqaurance  were  intimately  incorporat- 
modem  invention ;  and  theur  importance,  ed  into  the  law  of  England.    Until  the 
in  rdation  to  commerce,  is  scarcely  info-  time  of  lord  Mansfield'a  becoming  ehief- 
riorto  that  of  bills  of  exchange.    Every  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench   in 
merchant  is  liable  to  losses  and  reveraes,  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  I8th 
by  the  change  of  the  markets.    The  risks  century,  the  law  of  insurance  was  in  a 
of  this  description  may,  however,  be  cal-  vei^  rude  state  in  that  country.    It  was, 
culated  upon  with  some  degree  of  proba-  before  that  time,  the  more  general  practice 
bUity ;  but  those  of  fire,  the  perils  of  the  to  make  what  were  called  t(w^enng  poU- 
seas,  or  capture,  cannot  be  so  wdl  esti-  oiea,  in  wliich  one  party  ag^ed,  for  a 
mated;  and,  when  they  come,  they  would,  certain  premium,  to  pay  the  .other  a  cer- 
iu  many  cases,  bring  ruin  upon  tiie  mer-  tain  sum,  in  case  a  particular  vesael  should 
chant,  if  it  were  not  for  the  system  of  in-  not  arrive  at  a  certain  port  of  destination, 
surance,  the  object  of  which  ia,  to  appor-  on  account  of  certain  periia ;  without  any 
tion  the  losses  from  these  disasters  among  ({uestion  being  made  wh^er  the  party 
all  those  whose  property  is  exposed  to  the  insured  had  any  interest  in  the  dbip  or 
same  hazards.    I^  for  instance,  all  per-  car^  ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  thecontnicts 
sons  engaged  in  trading  were  to  enter  mto  of  msurance  against  real  losa^  many  con- 
a  general  agreement  to  contribute  for  the  traotsof  the«bove  sort  were  made  by  per- 
losses  of  eacli  otiier,  occasioned  by  those  sons  who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
casualties,  in    the    proportions   of   the  ^perty  to  which  the  contract  related, 
amounts  that  they  should  req)ectively  These  contracts  <^  insurance,  in  the  case 
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of  pewops  realty  interested  in  the  proper*  derwriter  to  Mbeml  piomptneflB  in  com- 

2,  were  a  veiy  imperfect  indemnity,  gmce  plying  with  his  sSpuIation  to  mi^e  in- 

ley  only  ezanidea  to  the  case  of  a  defeat  demnity. 

of  the  Toyage;  whereas,  jireat  damage  is  Ii^scaiificTiON.    (See  RnohOion.) 

often  sustained  by  the  ship  or  cargo,  not-  Intaglios  ;  engraved  gems.    (See  €ftm 

withstanding  they  mar  both  arrive  at  the  Setdptun,) 

port  of  destuuitxm.    tiut,  at  about  the  pe-  IivTEeRAi..    (See  CoIciJitf.) 

riod  abeady  mentioned,  Magens,  a  mer-  IirrsMFEiuivci:.     (For  some  facts  on 

chant,  who  had  removed  from  Hunburg  this  subject,   see    the    article    TVn^er* 

to  London,  published  lus  very  elaborate  ttnet,) 

work  on  insanuice,  in  the  latter  place,  Irtenseivess  is  the  slate  of  being  raised 

containing  all  the  laws  and  regolations  or  or  concentrated  to  a   great  degree.    A 

the  different  commercial  countries  of  th^  verhwm  tniennwim,  in  grammar,  is  a  verb' 

continent,  on  this  subject,  and  presendnff  which  expresies  increased  force  ;  as,  fa- 

im  kadinff  doctrines^  in  relation  to  partifu  cesso*  I  do  earnestly,  from  /aciOf  I  do  ;  jve- 

losses  and  general  averages,  and  giving  a  fiMo,  I  seek  eexnesdy,  from  peU,  I  seek. 

d^eatnumSer  ofezamplMof  uyustments  The  German  hetUUny  to  beg  alms,  may, 

of  loeses^  of  both   descriptions.     Lord  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  intensive 

Biansfiekl,  at  aboqt  the  same  time,  expel-  rorm  of  hUtenyto  ask,  unless  it  be  contod- 

led  from  the  administration  of  this  branch  ered  to  denote  properly  a  repetition  of  the 

of  law  the^  narrow,  quibbling  and  tech-  act  of  asking,  in  wnich  case  it  will  belong 

nical  doctrines  with  which  it  had  been  to  the  class  of  ^erhajrequeniativaf  such  as 

previously  too  much  infested.    The  fonn-  facHto,  I  do  repeat^y ;  ledUoj   I   read 

dation  was  then  laid  fer  that  magnificent  oilen. 

and  truly  scientific  soperBtructure  of  legal  iHTEitnicT ;  an  ecclesiastical  censure 

principles  and  practical  rules,  which  has  in  the  Catholic  church,  the  effect  of  which, 

been  the  work  of  the  joint  labors  of  the  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  is,  that 

English  and  American  jurists,  from  that  no  kind  ofdivine  service  is  celebrated  in  the 

period  down  to  the  present  day.    The  {dace  or  country  under  the  sentence ;  the 

courts  of  the  U.  States  have  contributed  sacramenes  are  not. administered,  the  dead 

their  fuU  share  towards  the  formation  of  not  buried  with  the  rites  of  the  church. 

the  admirable  system  fay  which  the  com-  This  interdict  is  caOed  real  or  hcd^  whilst 

merce  of  the  wodd  is  now  protected  and  the  personal  interdict  remda  only  one  or 

promoted ;  and  instances  might  readily  more  persona*    We  shSu  here  speak  of 
be  referred  to,  cf  discuarions  and  opin- .  the  fbrraer.    Even  Coolie  writers  admit 

ions  on  this   subject  m  the  Amencan  that  the  interdict  has  been  often  abused 

coons,  which,  in  learned  research,  liberal-  fer  interested  purposes,  and  has  produced 

ity  of  views,  scientific  principles,  and  log-  ficentiousness  m  the  countries  and  prov- 

icaA  prectfton,  will  not  suffer  by  a  compar-  inces  subjected  to  it,  by  depriving  them  of 

ison  with  those  of  any  other  country,  religious  serrice  for  a  len^h  of  time.   (See 

This  contract,  considered  as  one  of  in-  'the  (Catholic)  Dtdwrmmre  de  Thioume, 

demnity, — and  as  such  only  it  ought  al-  Toulouse,   lol7,  article  InienHct,)    And 

ways  to  bo  tegarded,  and  by  no  means  no  one,  acquainted  with  history,  can  deny 

codibunded  with  gambling, — ^requires,  in  tiiat  interdicts  have  been  Productive  of  re- 

the  fust  }dace,  a  sut^ect ;  something  must  beHion  and  all  kinds  of  disorder ;  they 

be  at  risk,  and  the  thing  so  at  risk  must  served,  however,  in  the  barbarous  age  of 

be  described  in  the  contract ;  and  no  par-  modem  Europe,  as  a  chedc  against  the 

ty  can  be  injured;  unless  he  has  an  inter-  power  of  the  monarcbs.    It  is  a  mistake 

ctt  in  the  subject  which  he  is  liable  to  to  suppose  that  Gieg[oiy  VII  (q.  v.)  was 

lose,  or  in  respect  to  which  he  is  liable  to  the  inventor  of  this  mighty  engine  of^  ec- 

sufibr  by  tiie  perils  insured  agtunst ;  and  clesiastical  power.    It  can  be  proved  to 

the  contract  must  specify  against  what  have  existed  before  his  time;  nut  it  is 

perils  or  risks  the  underwriter  undertakes  true  that  he  lised  it  oftener  and  more  pow- 

to  make  indemnity  ;  and  the  par^  insur-  erfuQy  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 

ed  must,  at  the  time  of  making  the  c(hi-  lltii  century  was  pre^inentiy  the  centu- 

tractfStttte,  feiriy  and  honestly,  all  the  m^-  ry  of  interdicts.    Adrian  lY  laid  Rome 

terial  circiunstances  within  hb  own  pri-  itself  under  an  interdict,  fer  the  purpose 

vate  knowledge,  which,  mav  enable  the  of  compelling  the  senators  to  expel  Ar- 

underwriter  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  nold  of  Brescia  and  his  followers.    Inno- 

risk.    This  is  peculiariv  a  contract,  in  cent  III  laid  France  under  an  interdict  in 

which  the  assured  is  bound  to  filimess  1300,  and  England  in  1208.   (See  PhUip 

and  ^ood  fhith  in  eftSsctingit,  and  the  un-  Augustus^  Jom,  and  bmoeent.)    Popes  or 
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bishops  sometimes  mitigated  the  rigor  of  the  mkregL  Theinteras^  of  |100  ibroDe 
the  interdict.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Chroni-  year,  is  called  the  raUper  eent^  and  the  som 
cle  of  Toms,  that  the  viaticmn  and  bap-  of  any  principal  and  its  interast,  together, 
tism  were  allowed  to  be  administered  the  onwimL — Con^jwund  mUrtH  is  durt 
during  the  interdict,  under  which  France  which  arises  fi:t)m  any  sum  or  principal  in  a 
was  laid,  as  abo^-mentioned,  and  which  ffiven  time,  by  increasin|^  the  principal,  ai 
fauBted  nine  months.  Innocent  III  finally  fixed  periods,  by  the  mtereet  then  due, 
permitted  preaching  and  confirmation  to  and  hence  obtaimng  interest  upon  both  in* 
take  place  during  this  period,  and  even  terestandraincipaL  The  accumulation  of 
the  administering  of  the  eucharist  to  ciu-  money,  when  placed  at  compound  interest, 
saders  and  fbreignerB.  And  Gregoiy  IX,  after  a  certain  number  of  yean,  is  exceed- 
about  1230,  on  account  of  the  **  great  scan-  ingly  rqiid,  and  in  some  instances  appears 
dal"  caused  by  the  interdicts^  peimitted  trmy  astonishing.  One  penny,  put  out  at  5 
mass  to  be  said  once  a  week,  without  per  cent  compound  interest,  at  the  birth  of 
ringing  the  bells,  and  with  the  doors  Christ,  would,  in  1810,  have  amounted  to 
closed.  Bonifiice  VIII  (1300)  oidered  the  a  sum  exceeding ,  in  value  357,000,000 
mass  to  be  said  without  singing,  eveiy  of  solid  clobes  of  standard  gold,  each  in 
day,  with  closed  doors,  except  on  Christ-  magnitude  as  large  as  this  earth  !  (the 
ma^  Easter,  Pentecost  and  Assumption,  exact  number  of  globes,  acoordinff  to  this 
when  ringing  the  bells,  singing  and  open  computation,  is  ^^74,600) ;  while,  at 
doom  were  allowed.  Magcfobui^  was  simple  interest,  it  would  have  amounted 
four  years  under  an  interdict,  because  the  only  to  7a.  7l(L 

archbishop  ofthe  city  had  been  murdered.  Iivterim  fof  Augsbuiv).  After  the 
John  XaII  took  off  the  interdict  by  a  overthrow  or  the  Smalca£iie  looigue,  the 
bulL  Interdicts  were  gradually  recog-  despotic  emperor  Charles  V,  in  order  to 
nised  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  place  Germany  in  its  ftiimer  condition,  in 
the  time ;  and,  when  Paul  V  laid  Venice  regard  to  religion  as  well  as  politics, 
under  an  iinterdict  in  1606,  the  churches  issued  a  decree,  to  be  observed  until  a 
were  not  closed,  nor  divine  service  inter-  general  council  should  be  assembled.  Thia 
rupted,andonly  a  minority  ofthe  bishops  decree  was  therefi)re  called  the  wtarim, 
acknowledged  it  In  the  beginning  ofthe  andsetded,|9ro  iem.,  the  constitution,  the 
same  century,  some  inteniict8,pronounQed  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  in 
by  bishops,  excited  much  attention.  It  Germany.  Atthe  diet  of  Augsbuiv(  1548) 
was  not  unfirequent,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  received  the  force  of  a  law  of  the  em* 
for  princes  to  request  bishops  to  lajr  the  pire.  Nothing  was  conceded  to  the  Prot- 
territories  of  their  vanak  under  an  mten-  estants  but  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
diet  The  interdict  must  be  announced,  and  the  marriage  of  priests ;  in  eveiy  oth- 
like  the  excommunication,  in  writing,  with  er  respect,  the  doclnnes  and  ceremonies 
the  causes,  and  is  not  to  be  imposed  until  of  Catholicism,  fit>m  which  they  had 
after  three  admonitions.  The  penalty  of  been  finee  for  more  than  20  yean,  were  to 
disobcsdience  to  an  interdict  is  excommu-  be  restored.  The  Protestants,  however, 
nicaJdon.  Writers  ofthe  Galilean  church  contrived  to  gain  time  by  negotiations  and 
say  that  the  pope  has  no  right  to  lay  '  compliances,  until  the  treaty  of  Passau 
France  under  an  interdict,  and  the  pariia-  (1553)  and  the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555) 
ments  refused  to  register  them.  Inter-  secured  to  them  complete  religious  ftee- 
dictB  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  dom.  (See  Peactf  ^igiouB,)  - 
simple  tes$aiio  a  dmnU^  or  the  disuse  of  IirrERLunE ;  a  piece  of  music,  a  dance, 
religious  ceremonies,  which  takes  place  or  a  short  dramatic  scene,  cenehdly  be- 
when  a  church  has  been  polluted,  e.  g.,  by  tween  two  p^ormem  of  diSerent  sexes^ 
a  murder  committed  in  it  exhibited  between  the  acts  of  a  serious 
Interest  is  the  allowance  made  for  opera,  to  vary  the  entertainment  The 
the  loan  or  fort>earance  of  a  sum  of  money,  interiude  is  not  an  invention  of  the  mod- 
which  is  lent  for,  or  becomes  due  at,  a  ems ;  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
certain  time ;  this  allowance  being  gen-  certain  short  pieces,  looeely  connected, 
erally  estimated  at  so  much  per  cei^t  per  which  served  to  make  an  easy  transition 
annum,  that  is,  so  much  for  the  use  of  firom  one  play  to  another,  and  to  occupy 
$100  for  a  year.  Interest  is  either  nmpU  the  interval  between  the  two.  At  present, 
or  ccmpmintL  SinqfU  interest  is  that  which  the  teim  intaiude,  or  inkrmaxo,  is  applied 
is  allowed  upon  the  principal  only,  for  the  princ^Ndly  to  small  comic  operas,  written 
whole  time  of  the  loan  or  forbearance,  n>r  one,  or  at  most  for  two  persons,  but 
The  money  lent,  or  forborne,  is  called  the  not  connected,  in  any  way,  either  with  the 
principal ;  the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  it,  play  which  precedes^  or  that  which  fbl-. 
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lows.    On  Bceomt  of  the  wen  limitBd  ibrnier  flims,  tovra  and  i<Mpaineot§  were 

number  of  penons  in  the  intenude,  little  dmwD  up  with  a  profusioD  of  woida^  to 

more  is  required  of  such  pieces  than  ho-  «yoid,  as  fio-  as  potdiMe^  leavina  any  thins 

mor  and  comic  power.    According  to  Ar-  to  cofMtruction ;  but  expoknce  has  prored 

tea^  modem  interludes   were  at  first  this  view  to  be  enoneoue,  for  nothing  k 

madrigal^  which  were. sung  between  tlie  clearer  than  the  sinqfilest  language  ;  and, 

acts  by  several  toicea,  and  were  connected  though  there  will  always  be  mom  teft  A>r 

with  the  play.    One  of  the  oldest  and  interpretation,  except  in  miuthemafics^  yet 

most  beautiful  is  M  eomhattmenio  d^Afd-  this  mcieases  with  the  {Mofbaion  of  words 

tine  eti  SerpmUj  by  BardL     But  tbesb  and  the  endearor  to  embiaoe  eveiy  de- 

madrigals  soon  lost  their  primitiTe  form,  taB. 

and.  represented  some  action.  Ivntnaejumt.    (See  Ottmany.) 

iNTERJDBirr.    (See  Funend  RUt$,)  Ihteb^al  ;,  the  oi^rence  in  point  of 

IifTERNUifTius  ;  the  messenger  or  rep-  gnTiQr  or  acuteness  between  any  two 

resentatiTe  of  the  pope,  sent  to  smaU  for*  sounds.    Taking  the  wotfd  in  its  more 

efgn  c€>urt8  and  to  republics.    The  papal  general  sense,  tte  must  allow  that  the  poa- 

ambassador  to   emperon   and  kings  is  Bifaietfi<ert«2tofsoandareinfinite;butwe 

caUed  ntmtius.    (See  AUnao.)     The  pr-  now  speak  only  of  those  intervaki  which 

dinaiy  Austrian  ambassador  at  Coostan-  exist  between  the  diffident  tones  of  any 

tinopje  is  also  called  wttrnuHtiuB.  established  system.   The  anclentB  divided 

l2fTEapOLATioif,ina]|;ebni,  signifies  the  theintervtds  into  simple  or  tKhcomposite, 

finding  of  an  intnmediate  term  in  a  so-  which  they  call  SUuUmi^  and  comporice 

riea,  its  |4ace  in  the  series  beinir  given,  intervals^  which  they  call  sysiems.    The 

There  are  analytic  formulas  for  the  exe-  least  of  all  the  tnUnab  in  the  Greek  mii- 

cudon  of  interpolations.— rin  philological  nc  was,  according  to  fiacebios,  the  enhar- 

criticism,  iiUerpokftion  signifies  the  inser-  monic  dieos^  or  foorth  of  a  tone ;  but  our 

tion  of  spurious  passages  in  a  work.    In  scale  does  not  notice  so  small  a  division, 

printed  texts^  suspected  paoMges  are  often  nace  all  our  tones  concur  in  consonances, 

enclosed  in  brackets  to  -^Mdiich  onier  only  one  of  the  three  an- 

Interpret ATioif  (finom  the  Latin) ;  the  cient  genera,  viz.  the  diatonic,  was  aocom- 
explanation  of  the  true  meaning  of  an  au-  modated.  Bfodem  musicians  consider  the 
tlior  or  instrument*  (For  the  mtanpretsr  wemiUmt  as  a  simpie  interval,  and  only  caJl 
tion  of  the  Scripture,  see  JBx^«ma ;  lor  ii^  tlMBe  composite  which  consist  of  two  or 
teipretation  in.  pditics,  see  QmstrucHon,)  more  semitones :  thus  fii>m  B  to  C  is  a 
On  the  condnent  of  Europe,  if  a  law  is  senritoney  or  mmph  intemd,  but  from  C 
interpreted  by  the  legislative  power,  it  is  to  D  is  t#o  half  tones^  or  a  compound  in- 
called  interpretatio  anUheniiea;  if  bjr  the  tervaL 

unwritten  usage,  inUrpr.  usuaUt;  if  in  a  InTBRvsiiTioif,  in  pofitica;  a  word 
scientific  way,  inUrpr:  doetfrinaliB,  whieh  which  has  been  used, paiticolarly  since  the 
may  be  inlerjnr,  granrnaUeOj  if  the  moan-  cenj^ressea  of  Troppau^  Laybach  and  Ye- 
ing  is  found  out  from  the  words  according  rona  (see  Cof^grem,  and  Ho^  Mianee), 
to  grammatical  rules,  or  interpr.  Jogtco,  a  to  expreas  the  armed  int^position  (tnfer- 
the  meaning  is  found  by  internal  reasonsi  venliim  om^)  of  one  state  in  the  domestic 
or  irUerpr.  mt<ca,if  obtainied  by  collecting  affakns  of  another.  The  right  of  armed 
the  text  The  taterpr.  logica  is  caUed  interventi<»i  has  liever  been  so  distinctly 
extennvoy  if  it  extends  the  bw  beyond  the  pronounced,  and  acted  upon^  as  in  modem 
literal  meaning  of  the  worda,  or  mfrfe^tDo,  tinea,  since  the  congreas  if  Vienna.  It 
if  it  restricts  the  appfication  of  the  law  to  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  hofy 
fewer  cases  than  the  words  would  imply,  alliance,  and  the  eongressee  of  rulen^  or 
and  dukoratwa^  if  it  settles  vague  exinres-  their  repreaentatives^  issembled  to  prop 
sions.  In  the  interpretation  of  laws,  it  is  the  -pillan  of  despotism.  (See  Ad^, 
of  the  first  importance  to  ascertain  the  France  tmu  1819,  JVtipIes,  and  Spain.) 
meaning  of  the  lawgivere;  the  intention  Soch  armed  interventions  as  have  ntelv 
of  die  person  who  drew  up  an  instrament  taken  place  in  Europe  arise  fifom  the  fel- 
in  the  nature  of  m  contract,  is  not  so  de-  low-f^hng  of  sovereignB^  who  claim  the 
cisive,  because  there  the  intendon  of  the  ri|dit  of  aaaiMing  each  other  againm  their 
party  with  whom  the  contract  was  made^  suD|ect8,  and  directly  contravene  the  richt 
IS  equally  important  Furthermore,  the  of  independent  developemeiit  which  De- 
meaning wbicn  words  bore  at  certain  pe-  longs  to  the  character  <k  a  nation.  Yet  to 
riods,  is  important  in  the  explanation  of  deny  the  rif^t  of  forcible  intervention  tn 
old  law%  and  a  knowledge  or  k)cal  usages  tola,  would  M  to  condemn  the  inteiferenco 
is  oilen  essential  for  interpretation.    In  of  the  powen  of  Europe  to  save  tbo 
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Ck«ek8  fipom  exdrpodon;  and  we  misht  creattc  juioe,  propeb  the.  chyle  inlo  tbe 
inquirB,  who,  if  the  mad  tyranny  of  dfon  lacteab,  and  covere  the  fieces  with  roacmy 
Miguel  were  to  continue  for  year^  and  is  so  ciJled.  The  inteatinea  are  situated 
the  Portuguese  nation  to  be  crueUy  op-  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  are 
presBed  by  a  military  force,  would  blame  a  divided  into  the  small  and  large,  which 
foreign  power  for  intezforing  ?  Or  if  the  have,  besides  their  size,  other  circum- 
French,  instead  of  actually  conquering  stances  of  distinction.  The  small  intes- 
Algiers,  had  merely  destroyed  the  covem-  tines  are  supplied  internally  with  folds, 
ment  of  the  piratical  soldiery,  for  the  sake  called  tfohuks  eofmkxnUg.  and  have  no 
of  liberating  the  natives^  whom  they  op-  bands  on  their  external  surnce.  Thelaq^ 
pressed,  who  could  blame  such  an  inter-  intestines  have  no  folds  internally;  are  sup- 
yention?  Ilie  woiks  of  Fikvke  (De  plied  externally  with  three  strons  muscular 
VEipagne  et  de$  Comiquencea  de  Vbdemn-  bands,  which  run  parallel  upon  me  surfoce, 
Hon  ,^n^  dd  edit,  Paris,  1823),  of  Bignon  and  give  the  intestines  a  saccated  apjiear- 
(Du  Congrii  de  JSroppau,  Paris,  1831,  and  ance  ;  they  have  also  small  fotty  append- 
ix Camnets  et  lea  i^^ji^  dqmU  1815,  ages^  called  emendicuUt  epipUne^s.  The 
/ttfov'^  ia  ISn  de  183S^  Sd  editi,  Paris,  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  for 
1823),  of  De  Pradt,  &C.,  as  well  as  the  about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers' breadth, 
important  debates  on  the  subject  of  the  is  called  the  duodehum ;  it  lies  in  the  epi- 
French  war  of  intervention  in  Spain,  in  gastric  reAon,  makes  tlnee  turnings,  and, 
both  the  French  cluunberB,  and  in  the  between  me  first  and  second  flexure,  re- 
British  parliament,  1823^  have  exhausted  ceives,  by  a  common  opening,  the  pmcre- 
the  subject  The  first  statesmen  of  France  atic  duct,  and  the  duetue  cammuma  diMe- 
and  England  tiben  exerted  themselves  to  doekua.  It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  intes- 
throw  light  on  the  doctrine  of  armed  in-  tines  that  chylification  is  chiefly  performed, 
tervention,  which  had  already  be^i  ap-  The  remaining  portion  of  the  small  in- 
plied  to  the  Poles,  treating  it  both  in  its  testines  is  distm^ished  by  an  imaginaiy 
general  princq>les  and  in  its  application  division  into  the  j^'tmum  and  ileum.  The 
to  particular  cases.  Among  the  state  pa-  jgunum,  which  commences  where  the  du- 
pers  relating  to  the  right  of  intervention  lAenum  ends,  is  situated  in  the  umbilical 
according  to  the  latest  principles,  the  fol-  region,  and  is  mosdy  found  empty ;  hence 
lowing  are  particularly  important :— the  its  name :  it  is  eveiy  where  covered  with 
declaration  of  the  Enffliah  minister,  lord  red  vessels,  and,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
Casderea^,  of  the  19th  Januaiy,  1821,  afler  a  meal,  with  distended  lacteak. — 
and  the  circular  of  Verona,  14th  Decem-  The  ileum  occupies  the  hypogastric  region 
ber,  1822.  With  regard  to  the  applica-  and  the  pelvis,  is  of  a  more  pallid  color 
tion  of  dus  doctrine,  by  the  European  than.the  former,  and  terminates  by  a  trans- 
powers,  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  verse  opening  into  the  large  intestines^ 
the  U.  States  and  Eiu^land  declared  them-  which  is  call^  the  vdhe  of&  iZetim,  valve 
selves  so  categorically,  in  1824,  th^t  jio  of  the-  eaewny  or  the  wake  ^  TSdpiua. 
congress  of  the  sovereigns  was  held  on  The  bef;inning  of  the  large  intestines  is 
that  subject  The  U.  States  are  the  power  firmly  tied  down  in  the  right  Uiac  region, 
which  acts  most  implicitly  upon  the  prin-  and,  for  the  extent  of  about  four  fingen^ 
ciple  of  non-intervention.  (See  irufe-  breadth,  is  called  the  ecectim,  having  ad- 
pendenee,)  Recendy,  the  interest  of  most  hering  to  it  a  worm-like  process,  called 
of  the  European  monarchsr  which  in-  the  vroeeaaua  c<txx  vermifhrmia,  or  appen- 
duced  them  to  pronounce  at  Lay  bach  the  dicma  ceBci  vhrmiformia*  The  great  mtes- 
right  of  armed  mtervention,  has  prompted  tine  then  takes  tne  name  of  co&n,  ascends 
them  to  deny  it  in  the  protocol  of  the  five  towards  the  liver,  passes  across  the  abdo- 
ffreat  powers,  issued  at  London,  in  1831,  men,  tinder  the  stomach,  to  the  left  side^ 
denouncing  foreign  intervmtion  in  the  where  it  is  contorted  like  the  letter  S,  and 
Bf^in  of  0elgium ;  and  a  amilar  dedara*  descends  to  the  pelvis ;  hence  it  is  divided, 
tion  is  ejqpected  in  regard  to  Poland  ;  the  in  tt^  course,  into  the  aaeeiuUng  portion^ 
reason  of  which  is,  that.the  absolute  mon-  the  iranaverae  orc^and  the  aifpmoiaflexure, 
archs  at  present  see  cleariy  how  inuoh  the  Whctn  it  has  reached  the  pelvis,  it  is  ealled 
security  of  their  thrones  would  be  jeop-  the  nchtmf  fi:om  whence  it  P![oc6eds  in  a! 
ardized  by  a  war.  straifht  line  to  the  anu&  llie  intestinal 
IxTTBSTunK  (vUe^mumt  fi^om  tnfw,  with-  canu  is  composed  of  diree  membrane^  or 
in).  The  convoluted  membraneous  mbe,  coats ;  a  common  one  fivm  die  j^erdonetoii, 
that  extends  fittim  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  a  muscular  coat,  and  a  villous  coat,  the  vHU 
receives  the  ingested  food,  retains  it  a  cer-  hemff  formed  of  the  fine  terminations  of 
tain  time,  mixes  with  it  the  bile  and  pan-  artenes  and  nerves,  and  the  oriigins  of  lao« 
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teals  Mid  lymphaticfl.    The  intestines  are  body  cannot  be  kept)  and  dizzinesB  attacks 

connected  to  the  body  by  the  mesentery ;  the  brain.    In  the  next  degree,  the  soul  is 

die  diuodamm  has  also  a  peculiar  connect-  overwhehned  in  the  tumult  of  animal  ex- 

iDg  cellular  substance,  as  have  likewise  citement;   consciousness  is  extinguished; 

the  colon  and  rectum,  by  whose  means  the  lips  utter  nothing  but  an  incoherent 

the  fbmier  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  beck,  babble ;  the  face  hwamM  of  a  glowmg 

the  ooton  to  the  kidnej^  and  the  latter  to  red ;  the  eyes  are  protruded ;  sweat  streams 

the  Of  cocofgia^  and,  in  women,  to  the  ftora,  the  pores ;  and  tibe  victim  of  intoxi- 

vagina.     The  remaining  portion  of  the  cation  falls  hito  a  sleep  resembling  the 

tube  JB  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  stupor  of  apoplexy.    (For  some  further 

The  arteries  of  this  equal  are  bnmches  of  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  the  aiticle 

the  iupariar  and  iairftriar  iiie«en<mc,  and  the  Ttmptranet,) 

Amiend.  The  veins  evacuate  theur  blood  iNnuBNCHMSirr  ;  any  work  that  fortifies 
into  the  ^oena  porUB.  The  nerves  are  a  poet  aeainst  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 
hranchMof  the  eighth  pair  and  intercos-  The  word  is  ffeherally  used  to  denote  a 
tals.  l^e  lacteal  vessels,  which  priginate  ditch  or  trench  widi  a  parapet  Intrench- 
principally  from  the  j^ttiuofi,  proceed  to  mentB  are  sometimes  made  of  fescines 
the  glands  in  the  mesentery.  with  earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions, 

iHTONATtozi,  in  music,  relates  both  to  hogsheads,  or  bags  filled  with  earth,  to 

the  consonance  and  to  the  strength  or  cover  the  men  from  the  enemy's  &ne.  (See 

weakness  of  sounds.    Intonation  not  only  Retrenchment,) 

includes  the  act  of  tuning,  but  the  giving  IifTBieuE ;  an  assemUage  of  events  or 

to  the  tones  of  the  voice  or  instrument  circumstances,  occurring  in  an  afifair,  and 

that  occasional  impulse,  swell  and  de-  perplexing  the  persons  concerned  in  it 

crease,  on  which,  in  a  great  measure,  all  In  this  sense,  it  is  used  to  signify  the  no- 

expresraon  depends.    A  goodintoiuition  is  dus  or  plot  of  a  play  or  romapce,  or  that 

one  of  the  first  qualifications  in  the  higher  point  wberein  the  principal  characters  are 

walks  of  execution. — ^In  church  music,  mostembarrassed  through  artifice  and  ojk 

those  antiphonies  are  called  inUmatums^  position,  or  unfortunate  accidents  and  cir- 

whieh  are  first  suns  by  the  priest,  and  cumstances. 

then  responded  by  tne  choir  or  the  con-  Introibo  ;  a  passajjie  of  the  fiflh  verse 

sregation  ;  also  the  short  sentence,  most-  of  the  42d  Psalm,  with  which  the  Cadio- 

fy  teken  from  the  Bible,  which  the  minis-  lie  priest,  at  the  foot  of  the  aitar,  after  hav- 

ter  sings  before  the  collect,  and  which  is  ing  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  begins  the 

respoiided  by  the  choir  or  cominunity.  mass;  whereupon  the  servitor  answers  with 

Such  are  the  CHoria  (q.  v.)^   **  The  Lord  be  the  rest  of  the  verse ;  after  which  the  ^hole 

with  you,"  &C.  Psalm  is  recited  alternately  by  the  priest 

LfTOXTCATiON ;  the  state  produced  bv  and  the  servitor.    In  masses  for  die  dead, 

the  excessive  use  of  akoholio  liquids.    It  and  during  Passion  week,  the  Psalm  is 

comes  on  gradually,  and  several  stages  not  pronounced. 

may  be  noticed  in  its  progress.  The  mst  Iktuition  (from  the  Latin  tnfu«or,  I  look 
is  ^e  condition  expressed  by  the  phrase  steadfasdy  at,  gaze  upon ;  in  German  philos- 
warmedwiih  wme.  In  this  stage,  the  cir-  ophy,«4hircAattung,)wou]d  mean,  according 
eolation  of  the  blood  becomes  somewhat  to  its  etymology,  m  its  narrowest  sense,  an 
mote  rapid,  and  all  the  fhnctions  of  the  image  in  the  mmd,  acquned  directly  by  the 
body  are  exercised  with  mote  freedoin.  sense  of  sight  In  the  Engtish  use  of  the 
The  excitement,  however,  is  not  so  great  word,  it  is  confined  to  mental  perception, 
as  to  produce  a  surcharge  of  blood  in  the  and  cdgnifies  the  act  whereby  the  mind  pen- 
head  or  lungs.  In  this  state,  some  of  the  ceives  the  agreement  or  -disagreement  of 
powers  of  the  soul  seem  to  act  more  fi^eely ;  two  ideas,  immediately  by  themselves, 
the  consciousness  is  not  vet  attackra ;  without  the  intervendon  of  any  other ;  in 
the  fimcy  is  more  lively  ;  the  feeling  of  which  case,  the  mind  perceives  the  truth) 
strength  and  courage  is  increased.  In  as  the  eye  does  the  linit,  merely  by  being 
the  second  stage,  the  efiect  on  the  brain  is  directed  towards  it  Thus  the  mind  per^ 
more  dedded.  The  peculiarities  of  char-  cdves  that  white  is  not  black,  that  three 
aeter,  the  ftuhs  of  temperament  which,  are  more  than  two,  lind  equal  to  one  and 
in  his  sober  moments,  the  individual  could  twa  This  part  of  knowledge,  says  Locke, 
control  and  conceal,  manifest  themselves  is  irresistible,  and,  like  the  suruhine,  forces 
without  reserve  ;  the  secret  thoughts  are  itwlf  immediate^  to  be  perceived,  as  soon 
disclosed,  and  the  sense  of  propriety  is  as  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way. 
lost  In  the  next  degree,  consciousness  is  It  is  on  this  intuition  that  aXL  the  certainty 
still  more  weakened ;  the  balance  of  the  and  evidence  of  our  other  knowledge  de- 
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pend ;  this  ceitaiDiy  emy  one  fiiuk  to  be  tore;  its  dome  supports  a ianieni,  wfaidi 

ab  graat,  that  he  cannot  ixnagioe,  and  there-  is  surmoimted  by  a  cross  808  feet  hirii. 

fiire  cannot  roquire,  a  greater.    The  Ger-  From  the  dome  were  formeriy  suspen&d 

man  A^chmm^^  which  literally  sifltufies  3000  colors,  taken  fivim  different  natioos  { 

the  same  as  tnluttton,  is  used  to  signify  any  but  they  were  taken  down  and  burnt  by 

notion  direcdy  presented  by  an  object  of  the  invalids,  at  the  time  when  the  allies 

sense.    The  transcendental  philosophy  ac-  entered  Paris,  that  they  might  not  be  re- 

knowiedffesalsoiutuitionswhichliveinus  taken.    Works  in  statuaiy  and  peintingy 

(distinctfrom  ideas  obtained  by  reesoning),  by  Lafbsse,  BouUongn^  Coypel,  Coustou, 

in  consequence  of  the  direct  perception  of  €k>vsevox,  &C.,  adorn  the  eeuiagB,  nichoi, 

the  internal  sense^  as  the  intuition  of  the  andotherpartsof  theiiuUdings.    Frederio 

Divine.    Kant  distinguishes  empiric  in-  the  Great,  in  1748,  imilt  the  hoq;ntal  at 

taidons  (tbioae  conveyed  by  the  senses  Beriin,  with  liie  inscription  Ltuo  k  tnmc- 

from  external  objects),  and  pure  intuitions  to  mJliiL    The  British  marine  {loqiital,  at 

(retii«w£ii«(Aflwut^en),  or  intuitions  aj9r£o^  Greenwich,  is  the  fint  institution  of  this 

which  ai«  the  basis  of  the  former ;  Tor  in-  kind. 

stance,  gpcut  and  time  .*  as  nothing  can  be  Invention,  in  science,  is  diMinguished 
perceived  by  our  senses  exc^t  either  in  from  digcovery,  as  implying  more  creative 
space  or  time,  our  notions  or  these  must  eombming  power,  and  genenflly  signifies 
precede  the  empiric  intuitions.  the  application  of  a  discovery  «4>  a  certain 
Invalids  ;  soldiers  and  officers,  who  are  purpose.  But  the  distinction  is  often  veiy 
disabled  for  foreign  service  by  wounds,  nice,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  manv  cases,  to 
disease  or  age,  and  who  are  ^nerally  say  which  word  is  most  suitable.  Eveiy 
mamtained  for  life  in  public  establishments  invendon  includes  a  discoveiy.  When 
(hospitals),  at  the  public  expense.  The  Archimedes  exultia^  exclaimed,  EvpijM  (I 
Athenians  had  a  law,  providing  fer  the  have  found  it),  afler  he  had  discovered,  in 
public  maintenance  of  persons  disabled  in  the  bath,  that  his  body,  in  the  fluid,  dis- 
war.  The  Romans  also  made  some,  though  placed  an  amount  equcd  to  its  own  bulk,  he 
small,  provision  for  invalids.  At  a  later  ddseovertd;  buthetY^^aiwhenheappli- 
period,  they  were  taken  care  of  in  the  mon-  ed  the  hydrostatic  law,  thus  discovered,  to 
asteries.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  first  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  different 
foimed  the  plan  of  an  hospital  for  invalids,  substances.  Inventions  owe  their  origin,  as 
But,  as  pope  Innocent  III  would  not  per-  discoveries  do,  either  to  chance,  to  some 
mit  this  instimtion  to  be  placed  under  the  happy  idea  Suddenly  striking  the  mind,  or  to 
direction  of  the  bishop,  the  king  relinquish-  patient  tefiection  and  experiment  Many 
ed  the  plan.  Louis  jQV  was  the  first  who  mventions  belong  to  the  two  fermer  heads, 
carried  this  design  iato  execution.  Be-  Of  the  third  class  of  inventions,  late  years 
tween  1671  and  1679,  he  erected  asplen-  afford  many  in^ances,  owing  to  the  great 
did  hospital  at  Paris,  in  the  suburb  of  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  nat- 
St  Germain.  A  church,  a  department  for  ural  sciences.  As  man,  in  modem  times^ 
th»  sick,  a  governor,  and  other  officers,  are  is  always  inclined  to  consider  that  which 
attached  to  it.  Guards  are  stationed}  and  is  nearest  him  the  most  important,  he  gen- 
aU  other  fbrms  observed  which  are  cue-  erally  considers  the  inventions  of  his  age 
tomary  in  fortified  posts.  A  soldier  must  as  fiur  sqrpassinff  those  of  other  times ;  but 
have  served  ten  years,  to  be  received '  the  study  of  nistory  teaches  us  more 
into  this  hospital  on  account  of  poverty  or  modesty.  The  invention  of  the  screw, 
infirmity.  The  invalids  who  mount  guard  of  the  wheel,  of  the  rudder,  of  the  double 
are  the  only  ones  who  bear  arms.  This  pulley,  may  be  compared  with  any  modem 
institution  suffered  veiy  much  at  the  com-  mventions  in  mechanical  science,  and 
mencement  of  the  revolution ;  but,  during  could  not,  moreover,  have  been  struck  out 
the  imperial  government,  it  was  ptit  in  a  at  once  by  chance^  The  history  of  in- 
better  condition  than  ever.  The  architect  veotions  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  hospital  was  Bruant  It  is  compos-  branches  of  historical  sciences,  exliibiting, 
ed  of  five  courts  surroimded  by  buildii^  in  a  striking  light,  the  stages  of  progress 
A  vast  esolanade,  bordered  by  rovirs  of  and  decline  in  human  activity,  and  the 
trees,  and  aecorated  with  a  fountain,  gives  great  variety  of  motives  which  have  actu- 
the  principal /ifocfe,  towards  the  Seine,  a  .  ated  difi^rent  ages.  G.  Ch.  A.  Busch  has 
noble  perspective*  The  hHid  has  a  hbra-  published  a  Manual  of  Inventions,  12  vols., 
ry  of  SM]I,000  volumes;  it  is  capable  of  con-  [Eisenach,  1809  to  1822,  in  German), 
taming  7000  men,  and  is  governed  by  a  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions  (Leip- 
marshal  of  France.  The  church  is  con-  sic,  1780—1605)  has  been  translated  into 
sidered  a  cftc/Vonivre  of  French  srchiteo-  English,  3  vols. 
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man  Catholic  church  celehrates  a  feaat,  b....a\d...^\jl,...t]h....g\k....i\m.,.J\o....n\q....p. 
May  di»  in  honor  of  the  finduig  of  the 

uoBB  on  which  Christ  was  CKecated.  The  Here  platocm  1  stands  on  the  left  wing,  yet 

search  was  made  by  the  order  of  St  flel-  a  staiKls  on  the  right  of  his  platoon.    I& 

ena^  inotber  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  both  cases,  the  line  is  supposed  to  face  the 

A.  D.  ^6,  and  .the  eroes  was  said  to  have  same  way. 

been  /bund  nnder  the  ruins  of  Calvaiy.  Livestiture,  in  the  feudal  law,  was  the 
Thestoiy  is  told  by  Sl  CyrU.  open  delivery  of  a  feud  by  a  loid  to  bis 
InvERsio-r  (from  the  Latin),  literally,  vassal,  thus,  by  external  {nooi^  affording 
fiinw^  tn^  is  a  word  variously  used,  in  evidence  of  property.  To  use  the  words 
grammar,  it  is  contradistinguiahed  firom  of  Blackstone,  ^  Investitures,  in  their 
cofufmclt^and  means  thearranf^ment  of  original  rise,  were  probably  intended  to 
words  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  demonstrate,  in  concjuered  countries^  the 
ideas  fbUow  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  not  actual  possession  of  the  lord,  and  that  be 
aocoiding  to  the  usual  gnutnmadcal  con-  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right,  but  a 
stniction.  The  inveraion  is  regulated  by  peoeeable  and  finn  posBesaion.  At  a  time 
the  object  of  the  vniter  or  speaker.  The  when  writing  was  seldom  practised,  a 
French  language  is  the  most  confined  in  mere  oral  ^fl,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot 
this  respect,  and  has  made  the  natural  that  was  given,  was  not  likely  to  be  long 
construction  its  first  law  of  arrangement  or  accurately  retained  in  the  memory  of 
The  Greek  and  Lafin,  oil  the  contnuy,  bystanders  who  were  veiy  little  interested 
are  extremely  fifoe  in  the  use  of  inversion,  in  the  grant**  For  this  reason,  investi- 
and,  imdcr  certain  circumstances,  can  tioe  was  peilbnned  by  the  presentation 
use  almost  any  order  of  words.  The  of  some  symbol  to  tlie  person  invested,  as 
German  is  not  so  fifee  as  the  Greek,  hot  ajnranch  of  a  tree,  &c.  In  the  primitive 
much  fireer  than '  the  French.  Inversion  church,'afier  the  election  of  a  bishop,  and 
seems  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  a  his  consecitition,  the  early  Christian  em- 
language,  thouf^  it  leads  to  manyabenra-  9jp^^  claimed  a  right  of  confirmation, 
tions  from  good  sense.  As  a  figure  in  The  Gothic  and  Lombox^  kings  exercised 
rhetoric,  inversion  is  used  to  direct  the  at-  the  same  privilege.  In  the  French  mon- 
tOQtion  to  a  particular  pointy  vrithout  archy,  the  Merovingians  affected  the  stiU 
changing  the  meaning,  as,  for  instance,  greater  ppwer  of  direct  nomination,  and 
*  My  peace!  give  to  you,' or 'The  palm  of  Sieir  control  wa»  supported  by  means 
victoiy  ho  soon  hath  gained,  the  feithfol  against  which  the  church'  was  wholly  in- 
warrior.' — ^Two  numb«s^  powera  or  quan-  aaequate  to  contend.  The  estates  and 
tides  are  said  to  be  in  an  inviprse  propor^  honors  which  composed  the  eccleeiastical 
tioB,  if  one  diminishes  as  the  c^er  in?  teitiporaliti^  were  considered  to  partake 
creases ;  for  instance,  the  fl^etness  and  the  of  the  nature  of  fie&,  and  therefore  to  re- 
power  of  ahorse  are  in  aninvertiHi  pro-  buire^dmilRr  investituro  from  the  lord. 
portion. — ^The  term  is  also  used,  ip  tac<^  Charlema^e  »  m&d  to  have  introduced 
tics,  to  denote  the  disordered  arrangement  this  ^cnce;  and  to  have  invested  the 
ofabattalion,.when  the  platoons  composing'  newly  consecrated  l>fshop  by  placing  a 
it  stand  in  a  re vene4  order.  When  the  pla-  ring' and  crosier  in  his  hanck.  Gration, 
toon  w^ch  usually  stands  on  the  ettrenie  indeed  (diaHncL  63^  ^p,  .^drianns),  direct- 
right  becomes^  by  a  manouvre,the.extrenie  ly  afiiims  that  pop^  Adrian  positively  con- 
ic^ the  second  platoon  firom  the  right  be-  ce^  to  th^  emperor  the  power  of  elect^^ 
coming  the  second  from  the  left,  and  so  itig,'even  to  the  papacy,  in  774jbut'neitlicr 
on,  then  the  man  who  before  stood  «t  the  Eginhard  nor  any.  other  contemporary 
right  extremity  of  the  platoon  should  prop-  writer  mentions  this  fiict  The  custom, 
erly  stand  at  &e  left ;  but  i^  instead  of  so  howler,  existed,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
doing,  Jie  still  stands  at  the  right,'the  po-.  have  ))een  ol^ected  to  or  opposed  during 
sition'  of  the  battalion  is  invetted.  in- the  the  lapse  of  twotsenturibs  from  his  reign, 
following  series,  The'disorderiyfltate  of  Itahr,  which  sue- • 
Q  1^  t\  ft  A  o  •o  -i  ceeded  the  death  of  Chanemftgne,  fi^ 
II  ;it  Ml  ,r  ij  ./  wently  interrupted  the  exercise  of  this 
q....p\o....n\m,.,u\k ..^xyi.,.^\/....e[d ...,c\b..,.a,  rfgiit  |jy  |he  Carlovingians ;  butjeven  so 

let  0,  e,  e,  g*,  t,  2,  n,  ^,  be  the  men  on  the  late  as  1047,  when  the  empire  bad  passed 

rigfat  of  their  respectiye  platoons^  when  to  another  line,  Hieniy  HI  received  an  ex- 

the  battafion  standi  regularly  drawn  up :  pficit  admiasSbn  of  hia.  prerogative,  and 

then  the  following  oider  would  represent  repeatedly  used  it    The  invesdtnre  in  the 

^h«ltaiioninveitMl,thu0;   ,  ieam  sees  foUpwed  as  a  matfier  of  eoocse. 
toimVxi.              5 
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Alexander  11  Issued  a  decree  against  lay  called  because  the  pnmhive  church  began 

investiture  in  ffeneral,  which  was  revived  their  worship,  on  that  day,  widi  the  words 

by  Gregoiy  Vn  (Hildebrand),  who,  having  of  the  91st  Psalm,  15th  verse,  hWKtwU 

succeeded  in  annulling  the  prerogative  of  me  et  exaudiam  eum.    It  is  aJso  called 

the  emperors   to   nominate  or   confirm  Quadragesima,  or  the  40th  day,  because  it 

popes,  sought  to  disjoin  entirely  the  eccle-  is  40  days  before  Good  Pii<&y,  the  day 

siastical  from  the  civil  rule.  He  complain-  when  Lent  ends. 

ed  loudly  of  the  humiliaition  to  which  the  Invoice  ;  an  account,  in  writing,  of 

church  was  subjected  by  dependence  upon  the  particulars  of  merchandise,  with  their 

the  patronage  of  laymen,  and  condemned  value,  custom,  charges,  &c.,  transmitted 

with  far  more  reason  the  mercenary  and  sir  by  one  merchant  to  another  in  a  distant 

moniacal  exactions,  which  ecclesiastics  suf-  country. 

feted  from  temporal  princes  as  the  price  Involution,  in  mathematics;  the  raising 

of  the  benefices  which    they  conferred,  of  a  quantity  fiom  its  root,  to  any  power 

In  the  council  oftheLatenm  in  1080,  he  de-  asagned.    Thus^X^X^^^*    Here  8,  the 

clared  that  no  bishop  or  abbot,  submitting  third  power  of  2,  is  fbund  by  involution, 

to  lay  investiture,  should  be  considered  a  By  continuing  the  process,  we  can  obtain 

prekile.    The  convulsions  which  follow-  any  power  or  2,  and  so  with  other  num- 

ed  engendered  the  Guelf  and  Gbibeline  hers. 

factions  (see   Gudf\  and  deluged  Italy  lo ;  daughter  of  Inachus  (according  to 
with  blood  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  for  some,  of  Argus  Panoptes)  and  Peitho ;  a&- 
the  struggle  commeuced  by  Gregory  with  cording  to  others,  or  lasiis  and  Leucane. 
Henry  IV  was  zealously  continued  by  his  Jupiter  fell  in  love  with  her.    At  first,  she 
successors,  among  whom  Urban  II  and  would  not  listen  to  his  wishes ;  but,  being 
Paschal  II  especially  distinguished  them-  enveloped  by  him  with  a  thick  cloud,  she 
selves.    It  was  not,  however,  until  the  yielded  herselfto  his  embraces.  Juno,not- 
papacy  of  Calixtus  II,  in  1122,  that  the  withstanding,perceived  the  infidelity  of  her 
question  was  terminated,  as  it  appears,  ma-  husband,  and  resolved  to  be  revenged  on 
terially  to  the  advantage  of  the  holy  see.  both.    Jupiter,  to  protect  lo  from  the  jeal- 
By  a  concordat  then  arranged  at  Worms,  ousy  of  Juno,  changed  her  into  a  beauti- 
Henry  V  resigned  for  ever  all  pretence  to  ful  white  heifer..    Juno  was  not  deceived, 
invest  bishops  by  the  ring  and  crosier,  and  and  begged  the  heifer  of  her  husband, 
recognised  the  freedom  of  elections :  the  Apprehending  no  evil,  be  granted  her  re- 
new bishop,  however,  was^  to  receive  his  quest;  but- she  immediate^  [Placed  it  un- 
temporalities  by^he  sceptre.    In  France,  der-  the-  custody  of  the   hundred-eved 
even  under  the  pa|iacy  of  Hildebrand,  the  Argus.    Jupiter  noW  regretted  thatlie  had 
right  of  investiture  does  not  appear  to  complied  yrith  her  request,  but  it  was  too 
have  been  made  a  subject  of  open  quarrel  late  ;  he  therefore  sent  Mercury  to  kill 
In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  bojy  see,  Argus,  and  set  lo'  at  Hberty.    This  com- 
the   kings  exercised  the  power,  but  «t  mission  Mercury  successfully  executed, 
length  relinquished  the  prtoentation  of  tfie  having  lulled  the  watchful  Argus  to  sleep 
rin^  and  crosier,  and  contented  themselves  by  playing  on  the  flute ;  but  at  tlie  mo- 
wiui  conferring  investiture  by  a  written  ment  when. lo  thought  herself  again  at 
instrument,  or  orally,  up6b  which  they  liberty,  the  jealous  Juno  afSicted  her  with 
were  lefl  in  peaceable  possession  «f  the  madness,  and  persecuted  b^r,  without  a 
power.    But  in  England,  Paschal  11  was  moment's  rest,  through  the  worid.    She 
engaged  in  a  contest  little^leas  fierce  jthan  spi;ang  into  the  Ionian  sea,  reached  Illyr- 
that  which  he  maintained  with  the  empe-  ia,   passed   the   Hiemus,  went    through 
ror.    Anselm,  the  p^mate,  refused  to  do  ThracCj  swsim  over  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
homage  to  Henry  1  for  his  see.    The  king  rus  to  Asia,  passed  through  Scythia^  over 
fiieems   to  have  asserted  an  unqualified  Cauc^^sus,  and  came  at  length  to  EgypL 
right  of  investiture,  which  the  pope,,  who  She  found  Proinetheus  in  the  Caucasian 
was  appealed  to,  as  unqualifiedly  dehied.  mountains,  who  comforted  her, |ind  show- 
Afler  a  protracted  struggle,  and  continued  ed  her  the  way  she  must  take.    This  way 
threats  of  excommunication,  the  conlro-  is  described  at  len^  in  the  ^  Prometheus'* 
versy  ended  in  England j  as  it  did  'afler-  of  iEschylus.    Her  sufferings  ended  in 
wards  in  Germany,  ny  compromise.    Pas-  Egypt    Here  she  regained  her  original 
cbal  offered    to   concede  the  objections  form,  and  bore  Epaphus,  the  son  of  Jupi- 
against  homage^  provided  Henry  would  ter.    At  the  instigation  of  Juno,  the  Gu- 
fereffo  the  ceremony  of  investiture.    To  retes  concealed  tiie  efaild,  and  were,  in 
this  he  agreed.  consequence,  struck  with   lightning  by 
1x1  vooA viT ;  the  fint  Sunday  in  Lent,  so  Jupiter.    After  a  long  search,  lo  fbund  her 
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■on  in  Syxia,  and  returned  with  him  to  Iodine  enten  into  fusion  at  225°  Fahr^ 
Egypt,  where  she  married  the  king,  Tel-  and  boils  at  .347°  ;  but  when  moisture  is 
egonuB.  She  ^vas  deified,  and,  according  present,  it  sublimes  rapidly  at  a  tempero- 
to  some  authorities,  was  the  goddess  whom  tiire  considerably  below  21S^,  and  gives  rise 
the  E^ptians  worshipped  under  the  name  to  a  dense  vapor  of  the  usual  violet  hue. 
of  Im.  '         It  is  scarcely  at  ail  soluble  in  water,  but  is 

loDiiiE  (from  /cS^f ,  moalaceusj  in  allusion    readily  taken  up  by  alcohol  and  ether,  to 
to  the  beautiful  violet  j^olor  of  its  vapor)    which  it  imparts  a  reddish-brown  color. 
Js  the  name  of  an  undecompounded  prin-    It  eactingiiishes  vegetable  colors,  but  with 
cipie  or  element  in  chemistry.    It  had    less  energy  than   chlorine.      It  is  not 
escaped  the  .observation  of  chemists  until    inflammable.     Its  range  of  afiinity  for 
1815^whenalnanufacturerofsalt-petre,at    other  bodies  is  very  extensive;  the  most 
Fkris,  detected  it  in  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,    important  compounds  it  forms  with  these 
in  the  foHowiug  manner;    In  evaporating    we  shall  describe    after  alludiAg  to  its 
the  ley  fi:om  these  ashes,  to  procure  the    natural  state  and  preparation.    It  exists 
carbonate  of  soda  which  they  contain,  he    most  abundantly  in  the  various  species  of 
noticed  that  the   metallic    vessels,  with    fucus,  which  form  the  greatest  part  of  the 
which  he.  operated,  were  powerfully  cor-    sea-weeds  of  our  coast ;  it  also  occurs  in 
roded,  and  that  the  corrosion  was  increas-    the  sponge,  and  in  the  coverings  of  many 
ed  as  the  liquor  became  more  concen-    moUusoous  animals,  and  has  b^n  found  in 
trated.    Having  at  hand,  one  day,  a  bottle    a  great   number  of  mineral  waters,  as 
of  sulphuric  acid,  he  added  some  of  it  to    those  of  Salz  in  Piedmont,  Saratoga  in 
a  portion  of  the  mother-water,and  vrassur-    New  York,  &c.,  ^  and  more  recently  has 
prised  to  see  a  rich  violet  vapor  disengaged;    been  detected  in  some  silver  ores  fiiom 
this  vapor  was  the  iodine.    He  at  once    Mexico,  and  in  an  ore  of  zinc  fix>m  Upper 
communicated  the  observation  to  M.  C16-    Silesia.    But  it  is  fixun  the  incinerated  see- 
ment  Desormes,  who  set  about  collecting    weed  or  kelp,  that  the  iodine,  in  large 
some  of  the  vapor,  and,  after  examining    quantities,  is  obtained.    As  the  soapinan- 
its  leading  properties,  announced  it  to  Uie    ufacturors  are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining 
royal  insutute  of  France  as  a  new  body,    their  soda  from  kelp,  iodine  may  be  pro* 
Its  real  nature  was  soon  after  unfolded    cured,  very  economically,  from  the  resldu- 
tbrough  the  accurate  researches  of  Gay-    urns  of  their  operation,  according  to  the 
LfUssac  and  mr  H.  Davy.    Its  history  prov-    process  invented  by  doctor  Ure,  which  is 
ed  singularly  interesting  in  modifymg  the    as  fiiilpws :  The  brown  iodic  liquor  of  the 
then  prevailing  theory  of  chemistrv.    Sir   soap-boiler,  or  the  solution  of  kelp  from 
H.  Davy  had,  a  Jew  years  previously,  pro-    which  all   the  ciystallizable  ingredients 
ntulgated'  the  new   theory  of  chlorine^    have  been  sep^ted  by  concentration,  is 
which  was  ^U  reqeived  virith  suspicion    heated  to  about  290°  Fahr.,  poured  into  a 
among  chemists.    The  strong  analogies,    large  stone-ware  baein,and  saturated  with 
however^  between   this  substance    and    diluted  sulphuric  acid.    When  cold,  the 
ch]orine,intheirrelationa to  combustibles,    liquor  is  filtered  throu^wooUen  cloth; 
— both  bodies  forTning  compounds  by  unit-    and  to  every  12  bz.  (apothecaries'  measure) 
lag  with  themi,  similar  to  acids  containing    of  it,  is  added  1000  grains  of  black  oxide 
oxygen,  or  oxides, — were  coi^^ehred  to  give    of  manganese  in  powder.    The  mixture- 
great  weight  t6  the  views  of  sir  H.  Davy^    is  pat  into,  a  ^lass  gjobe,  or  large  matrass 
and  ojperated  completely  to  overthrow  the    with  a  ivide  neck,  over  which  a  glass  globe 
erroneous  hypothesis  of  ox^rgenation;  ui-    is  inverted,  and  heat  is  applied,  which 
vented  b^  I^voisier.     Its  investigation,    causes  the  iodine  to  sublime  copiousW, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a    and  to  condense  in  the  upper  vessel    As 
new   era  in '  chemistiy.    The   physical    soon  as  the  balloon  becomes  warm,  another 
properties  of  iodine  are  as  fbUow :  |t  is  a,   is  substituted  for  it;  and  when  the  second 
0ofl,  fiiable,  bpaque  solid,  of  a  bluish-bl^k    becomes  heated,  the  first  is  again  applied, 
eolor^  with  a  metaUic  lustre,  usually  in    The  iodine  is  withdrawn  from  the  fflobes 
scales,  but  sometimes  in  distinct  crystals    by  a  little  warm  water,  which  (iiasolvee  it 
of  the  form  of  rhomboids  or  rhomboidal    very  sparingly ;  'and  it  is  purified  Ivy  un- 
tables,  referable  to  an  octahedron,  wi^  a    dergoing  a  second  siibHmation.    The  tost 
rhomluc  base  as  their  primary  form  ;  its    made  use  of  fbr  the  detection  of  iodine  in 
q)ecific  gravity  is  4.946.    It  possesses  i^i    any  solutioi^,  v/hen^  it  is  suspected  to  be 
odor  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  chlo*    present,  is  starch,  with  which  .io<fine  has 
rine.  '^  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,    the  property  of  uniting,  and  of  fonninff 
and  possesses  in  an  emioent  degree  the  elec-    with  it  a  compound,  insoluble  in  cold 
trical  properties  of  oxygen  and  chorine*    water,  which  is  recognised  with  certainty 
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by  its  deep  blue  color.     The   solutioa    few  hours  to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  tbe 
fihoiild  be  eold  at  the  time  of  adding  the    atmosphere  forms  water  with  the  hydlt>- 
Btarch ;  and,  if  the  color  does  not  becoma    sen  of  the  acid,  and  liberates  the  iodine, 
apparent  aimply  on  the  addition  of  the    Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  likewise  de- 
starch,  a  few  drops   of  sulphuric   acid    compose  it  by  yielding  oxygen,  the  fonner 
should  be  cautiousfy  added,  when,  if  any    being  converted  into  nitrous  and  the  latter 
iodine  is  present,  the  blue  color  will  make    into  sulphurous  acid«    ^he  free  iodine 
its  appearance.    This  test  is  so  exceed-    becomes  obvious  on  the  application  of 
ingly  delicate,  that  a  Hqutd,  contkining    the  above-mentioned   test     The   com- 
77  o!77  0  o^  its  weight  of  iodine,  receives    pounds  of  hydriodic  acid  with  tbe  saliva- 
a  blue  tinge  from  a  solution  of  starch. —    Me  bases  may  be  eaanly  formed,  either  by 
Iodine  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  hydro-    direct  combmation,  or  l^  acting  on  the 
gen,  which  it  ttikes  from  animal  and  vege-    basis  m  water  with  iodine.    SuTphuroum 
table  substances,  in  the  same  manner  as    and  muriatic  acids,  as  well  as  sulphureted 
chlorine,  and,  unitin j^  with  it,  forms  bydri-    hydrogen,  produce  no  change  on  the  hy< 
odic  aci(i    The  following  are  the  methods    driodates,  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the 
for  obtainiBg  this  acid  in  the  caseoas  and    air ;  but  chlorine,  nitric  and  concentrat- 
in  the  liquid  state :   Into  a  flask,  to  which    ed  sulphuric  acid,  instantly  decompose 
a  recurved  tube  is  fitted,  di[^ing  under  a    them,  and  separate  the  iodine.    The  hy- 
jar  of  mercury,  are  introduced  eight  parts    driodates  of  potash  and  soda  are  the  most 
of  iodine  and  one  of  phosphorus,  and  to    interesting  of  their  number,  because  they 
tbe  mixture  a  few  drope  of  water  are  add-    are  the  chief  sources  of  iodine  in  nature, 
ed ;  the  water  is  immediately  decomposed ;    The  latter  sah  is  probacy  the  one  which 
the  phosphorus,  seizing  its  oxygen,  forms    affords  the  iodine  obtained  fncota  kelp  ; 
phosphoric  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  com-    while  it  is  believed,  that  it  is  the  hydrto- 
bines  with  the  iodine.    As  there  is  not    date  of  potash,  which  is  most  generally 
^vater  present  in  suflicient  quantity  to  dis-    found   hi  mineral  springs.     (Hence  tho 
solve  tiie  hydriodic  acid,  it  passes  over  in    necessity  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
the  gaseanK  state,  and  is  collected  over  the    residual  liquor  of  the  soap-boiler,  in  order 
mercury..    In  contact  with  air,  it  smokes,    to  procure  the  iodine,  which  requires  ta 
or  fumes,  Uke  the  muriatic  acid;  and,  like    be  separated  from  its  combination  with  the 
it,  reddens  vegetable  blues.    It  is  diistin-    alkah   to  which  it  is  united,  in  the  con> 
guished^  however,  from  that  acid,  by  the    ctition  of  hydriodic  acid  \.  and  peroxide  oiT 
superior  aflltuty  possessed  by  chlorine  for    manganese  is  also  added,  in  order  to  &- 
hydrogen^  in  consequence  of  which,  if    cilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  hydriodic 
chlorine  and  hydriodic   acid   gases  are    acid.) — ^Iodine  forms  acids  also  by  uniting 
mingled  together,  the  yellow  color  of  the    vdth  oxygen  and  with  chlorine.    When 
fonner  disappears,  and  the  violet  vapor  of    it »  brdu^t  into  contact  with  protoxide 
iodine  makes  its  appearance,  which  proves    of  chlorine,  immediate  action  ensues  i  th£ 
the  decomposition  of  the  hydriodic  acid    chlorine  of  the  protoxide  unites  with  one 
by  the  chlorine.  *  If  the  decomposition  is    portion  of  lo^e,  and  its  oxrgen  with 
complete,  the  vessel  will  be  wholly  ocou-  '  another,  formiz/g  two  compounds, — avola- 
pied  by  muriatic  acid  gas.'  ^  To  obtain  the    tile  oran^-colored  matter,  the  chlpriodic 
hydriodic  acid  in  t  liquid  state,  we*  have    acid,  and, a  white  solid  substance,  which  is 
only  to  conduct  the  gas  through  water,    iodic  acid.    Iodic  acitl  acts  powerfully  on 
until  it  \»  fully  charged  with.it;  or  it  may    infhunmaSle  substances.    With  charcoal, 
bo  obtained  by  transmitthig  a  current  of    sulphiir,  sugar,  and  similar  combustibles, 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  through  water    it  forms  mixtures  which  detonate  when 
in  which  iodine,  in  fine  powder,  is  sus-    heated^    It  enters  into  combination  with 
petaded.    The  iodine,  from  a  gnsater'affin-    metallic;  oxides,  giving  risd  to  salts  called 
ity  for  hydrogen  than  the  sulphur  pos-'   iodatts.    These  compounds,  like  the  chlo- 
soflBCS,  decomposes  Ae  sulphureted  by-    rates,  yield  pure  .oxygen  by  heat, -and  def- 
drogen;ahd  hence  sulphur  is  set' free,  and    lagrate -When  thrown   on  burning  char- 
hydiiodic  acid  produced.    The  copstitu-    coal.    Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  sui- 
tioii  of  hydriodic  aeid  iSj  pharoiis,  phosphorous  and  hydriodic  acids, 

By  Toipme.        By  weight.        ^^  ^  sulphureted  hydrogen.    Iodine,  in 

Iodine   ....  50 124  ^a^h  case,  is  set  at  hberty,  and  may  bt» 

■    Hydrogen   ..  50  ......  .       1  detected,  as  usual,  by  starch.    Chloriodic 

Too  T^  *^^**»  which  is  also  fonned  by  simply  im- 

•  merbing  diy  iodine  in  chlorine  gas,deli'-' 

The  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  is  easily  "quesces    in  the  open  air,  and  dissolves 
decomposed.     Thus,  on  exposure  for  a    very  firmly  in  water.    Its  solution  is  very 
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Bour  ta  the  taite ;  and  it  reddens  v^^table  black;  alreak,  white;  traiMpareiit  ortnns- 

Uues,  but  afterwaida  destroys  them.    It  lucent ;  blue,  if  viewed  in  the  direction 

does  not  Unite  with    alkaline  bases ;  in  of  the  axis;  yellowiah  gray,  perpendicular 

which  rmect  it  wants  one  of  the  charac-  to  it;  hardness,  the  same  as  that  of  quartz; 

teristica  of  an  add,  and  haa^  hence  been  specific  gravity,  3,583^  It  consists,  accord- 

called  by  Gay-Lussac  a  ekknide  of  Mine,  tng  to  Stromeyer,  of 

lo^  umlBS   with  nitiogen    fonning  a       g.j.       ^^ 

daApowder,  which  is  obanictenzed, like       ^luiSne, 31.730 

"^^^  ""{  "iSf";   5^   '^^  ^l^"*^*'       Magnesii 11^ 

property.    In  order  to  form  it,  iodine  is  nCvi-wvP; J^«                                 k^r 

put  into  a  aolution  of  ammonia ;  the  alkali       X^^  fr^"' *  i;  ' n  Tna 

tTdecomposed  ;  itti  elements  unite  with       Sr"?.t  Ij^^^ ?*^ 

diSaent   portions   of  iodine,   and   thus       ^^'»  ^^  *^^ ^^^ 

cause  the  tomiation  of  hydriodic  acid  and  Before  the  blowjnpe,  it  melts  in  a  good 

iodide  of  nitrogen.     Iodine  forms,  with  heat,  but  with  dimcu%,  and  ohly  on  its 

sulphur,  a  feeble  compound,  of  a  grayish-  edges,  into  a  glaas  not  in&rior  to  the  min- 

Uack  color.    With  phoephonis,  eHio^  it  eral,  either  in  color  or  tiansparency.    It 

combines  with  great  rapicuty  at  comnum  ocoun  in  aggregated  crystals,  with  garnet, 

temperatures,  attended  with  the  emei;|pence  quartz,  &C.,  at  Uabo  de  Gate  in  Spain.   A 

of  heat    It  manifests  little  disposition  to  variety  Ibund  in  Bavaria,  at  Bodenmaia, 

combine  with  metallic  oxides;  but  it  has  which  is  generally  masiive,  resembling 

a  strong  attraction  fyt  the  pure  metals,  quartz,  and  imbedded  in  iron  pyrites,  has 

producing  compounds  which  are  called  been  called  peliom.    Handsome  blue  crys- 

todurdSj  or  %o{Hat%    The  iodides  of  lead,  tals  of  this  species^  fi>und  at  Orijerfvi  in 

copper,  bismuth,  silver  and  mercury,  are  Finland,  have  been  called  aieinheiliUj  in 

insoluble  in  water,  while  the  iodides  of  the  honor  of  count  Steinbeil.    The  tappkirt 

Yery  oxidizable'  metals  are  soluble  in  that  dfeau  of  jewellers  is  a  transparent  variety 

liquid.    If  we  mix  a  hydriodate  with  the  of  the  present  species  from  Ceylon^ 

metallic  solutions,  all  the  metals  which  do  Ion  ;  a  son  of  Xuthus  sQd  Creusa, 

not  decompose  water  will  give  precipi-  daughter  of  Erechtheus,   who   married 

tatee,  while  those  which  decompose  that  Helice,  the  dauf^ter  of  Selinus,  king  of 

liquid    will  give  none..  Iodine,  beades  JEgiale.    He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 

being  employed  for  philosoi^cal  illus-  his  &ther-in-law,  and  built  a  ci^,  which 

tratioD,  is  used  in  the  arts,  fpr  pigments,  he  called  HdU^e^  on  account  of  his  wife, 

dyee  and  medicina    The  proto-ioduret  Hia  subjects,  from  him,  received  the  name 

of  mercury  id  used  in  l^u^iarA  as  a  of  ibmofw,  and  the  country  that  of  Jomoi. 

substitute  for ,  vermilion,  in  the  prepara-.  (See /omaru.) — ^A  traffic  poet  of  Chios,  who 

tion    of  paper-haneinfls ;    and   a   com-  flpurisbed  about  the  odd  Olympiad.    His 

pound  of  hydriodate  of  potessa  65,  iodate  tragisdies   wese  represented   at  Athens, 

of  p6taasa  2;  and  ioduret  of  mercuiy  33>  where  they  met  w|th  universal  appUiuse. 

is   employed  in  -printing  calico.     The  He  is  mentioned  and  greatly  commended 

tincture  of  iodine^  48  grs.  tol  07.  of  alpo-  by  Aristophanes  and  AthenieuSj  &c. — A 

hoi,  is  a  powerful  rraiedy  in  ihe  goit^  native  of  Ephesus,  introduced  m  Plato's 
and  other  gkndiriar  diseases;  but  it  19,  dialogues  as, reasoning  virith  Socrates, 

so  violent  in  its  action  on  the  system  as  to  Ioha.    {See  IcoimmU*) 

rBquune  great  cau|ion  in  its  adhiiniatration.  Ionia  ;.  the  ancient^  name  of  Aehaia 

The  hydriodate  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  is  (hence  the  hman  sea  and  Eonian  islands), 

also  applied  to  medical  uses  ;  and  it  is  B^ /onta  is  generally,  understood  thatdis- 

inferred,that  the  effica<^  of  many  mineral  met  of 'Asia'  Minor,  where  the  lonians 

springs,  in  certain  dis^ees,  is  owing  to  from  Attica  settled,  about   1050  B.  C. 

the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  This  beautiful  and  fertile  coundy  eztend- 

salts.                                                     \  ed  from  the  river- riermus  to  the  Mtean- 

I0IAU8.    (See  ProUsilaua,\                  .  der,  along  the  shore  of  the  ^gean  sea, 

loxE.    (See  Aercuies.)  opposite  me  islands  of  Sanuw  and  Cfaios^ 
louTK,  CokDUBarrE,  or  Dichroitb,  is^  and  was  bounded  by  Gaiia,  JEoha  and 

an   earthy  mineral,  commonly  maaeav^,  Lydia.    Oomiherce,  navi^atitfin  andagri- 

though  sometimes  crystallized  in  six  or  culture  eariy  ifendered  ^it   wealthy 'and' 

twelve-sided  prisms,  with  indistinct  cleav-  flourishing,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  num- 

ages>  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  six-sided  ber  of  |x>pulous  cities  it  contained,  among 

prism,  which  is  opnsidered  as  its  primaiy  which  the  most  important  were  Ephesus 

lonn  i    lustre,   vitreous ;   color,  various  (die  chief  phuse),  Smyrna,  Claiomenfl^ 

shades  of  bhie,  generally  inclining  to  ErythFa,  Cokyphoo  aadviMiktus.    These 
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free  ddes  formed  the  Ionian  league,  but  in  19°  Ion.  E.,  the  most  western  pcktt. 

CrodsuSf   and    aftenvards    Cynis,   made  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 

them  tributaries.    They  remained  subiect  istnads  are  of  Greek  origin.    A  census,  in 

to  the  Persians  until  they  recovered  their  1814,    gave  a  population  of  218,000:  at 

independence  by  the  assistance  of  the  present,  it  amounts  to  about  827,000,  of 

Athenians  and  Lacedoeraoniaos,  after  hav-  whom  about  8000  are  Italians,  and  70iOO 

ing  previously  made  an  unsuccessfid  at-  Jews.     There   are   also   some    Enfffish 

tempt,  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas-  there.    The  inhabitants  are  in  eeneral  su- 

pes.     They  were   asain  subjected,  and  iiersdrious,  and  their  morals  are  Tax.    Until 

again  delivered  by  Alexander  the  Great  *of  late,  the  language  spoken  here  was  a 

Ionia,  at  a  later  period,  became  a  Roman  c<»mpt  Italian,  but  modem  Greek  now 

province,  and  was  totally  devastated  by  prevails.    The  English  and  Greek  inhab- 

the  Saracens,  to  that  few  vestiges  of  its  itants    have   little   intercourse,    notwith* 

ancient  civilizotioh  remain.    The  lonians  standing  the  efforts  of  the  EndUsh  govern- 

vrere  considered,  efienEiinate  and  voluptu-  meat.    In  1828,  there  were  S^  schools  of 

ous;  but,  at  the  same  time,  highly  amiable,  mutual  instruction,  a  college,  and  a  uni- 

Their  dialect  partook  of  their  character,  verssty,  founded  in  18231— The  coasts  of 

(See  loTtum  Dialed,)    The  arts  sad  sci-  the  islands  are  rugged,  the  surface  uneven, 

ences  flourished  in  this  happy  counby,  containing  a  number  of  bairen  rocks  and 

particularly  those  which  contribute  to  em-  some  high  hills,  interspersed  with  fertile 

belUsh  life.    The  Asiatic  Greeks  became  plains  and  vaUe3rs.    The  climate  is  very 

the  teachers  and  examples  of  the  Euro-  mild,  but  subject  to  sudden  changes.  The 

pean  Greeks.    Homer  the  poet,  Apelles  productions  are  com,  vines,  olives,  cur- 

and  Parrhasius  the  painters,  were  lonians.  rants,  cotton,  honey,  wax,  &c.    Vines  and 

The  Ionic  column  proves  the  delicacy  of  olives  form  the  chief^  source  of  income 

their  taste.    (See  ArckUecture^  Ionian  Phi'  to  the  inhabitants.    In  1825,  the  exports 

loaophy^  and  lomoans.)  amounted  to  abotit  $660,600.    The  cur- 

loNiAN  Dialect  ;  one  of  the  Greek  dia-  rants  and  small  dried  grapes  are  exported 

lects,  the  softest  of  all,  on  account  of  the  lai^  in  laxw^  quantities.    Since  1 815,  this  state 

proportion  of  the  vowels  to  the  consonantB  has  formed  an  anstocretie  government, 

(see  nhe  article  Consonaxd)^  which  was  under  the  name  of  the  ImiUd  hrdan 

particulariy  spoken  in  the  Greek  colonies  ^landSf  imder   the  protection  of  Great 

in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Britain,  andentii^ly  dependent  on  hen .  A 

Archipelago.    It  is  divided  into  the  old  constitution  was  granted  bv  Great  Britain, 

and  new*    In  the  former,  Homer  and  in  1817.    There  &  a  British  high-oommis- 

Hesiod  wrote.    It  originally  differe<iflitde,  sioner  at  Corfu,  the  capital  of  the  state, 

or  not  at  all,  from  die  oki  Attic    The  and  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  occupy 

new  Ionian  originated  after  the  lonians  the  fortresses,  and  keep  garrisons.    The 

had  more  intercourse  witli  the  other  tribes,  high-6ommissioner  convokes  the  legislative 

and  planted  colonies.    Anacreon,  Herod*  as^mbly,  appmnts  the  governors  of  the 

otus  and  Hippocrates  vnote  in  this-dia^  diflerent  islands,  and  commands  thcforces. 

lect.    (See  Greek  Larmake,  under  the  The  legislative  assembly .  consists  of  40 

head  of  Grtecty  and  DiSkd^  ^  n^eipbers,  and  holds  its  sessions  at  Corfu. 

Ionian  Islands;   a  republic   in  die  Five  senators,  chosen. by  the  legiskitire- 

South  of  Europe,  under  the  protection  of  assembly  from  their  own  number,  antl  a 

Great  Britain,  situated  in  t»ie  Ionian  eea,  president,  Appointed  by  the  commissioner, 
along  the  western  coast  of  Greece  and^  for  five  years,  foitn  the  senate.    The  civil 

Albania.    The  state  is  often  called. the  law  is  the  law  of  the  land.    Revenue, 

AtpfMic  of^  Seoen  Mands,  on  account  dt>oiiit  £150,000 :  expenditure  for  the  force 

of  the  seven  chief  islands  of  which  it  is  iz^aintained  by  Great  Brituf^  (6400  men, 

coinposed,  viz.,  Corfu,  Paxos,  S^ta  Mau-  among  wliom  are  four  regiments  of  na- 

ra,  Thiaki  of  Ithstea,  and  Cephalonia^  ly-  tives),  ^100,000. — ^These  islands  were  in- 

ing  west  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto;  Zante,  habited  at  an  early  period^  and  formed 

nrar  the  western  shore  .of  the  Morea ;  and  small  states  in  the  most  flourishing  period 

Ceiigo,  to  the  south-east  of  the  same  pen*-  of  Greece.    They  were  reduced  by  Alex- 

insuda.    The  other  islands  and  islets  of  ander  the  Great,  at  a  later  period  by  the 

this  littie  state  are  Meriera,  Fano,  Same-  Romans,  apd  they  afterwards  formed  part 

train,  Anti-Paxos^  Calamos,  Megfmesi  and  of  the  Byzantine  empire.    The  kings  of 

Oerpgotto,  which  is  the  most  southern  and  Naples  obtained  possession,  in  the  IStfa 

most  eastcrnpoint  of  the  republic,  in  35°  50^  centtny,  of  Gorfii  and  otiier  islands,  but, 

lat.  N.,and2d°  17'  I0I14  E.    Meriera,  in  d9^  in  the  14th  century,  the  Venetians,  then 

53^  fait  N^is  the  most DOitbeni, and  FanO|  the  masters  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  occupied 
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dl  the  Seten  Iriands.  Corfb  placed  herself       Ioniaiv  Ska  ;  ancient  name  of  that  part 

under  the  protection  of  Venice,  in  1386,  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  between 

and  the  other  islands  followed  her  example,  the  south  part  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

Venice  left  the  govenunent  in  its  former       Ionians  ;  a  tribe  of  Greeks,  deriving  its 

state,  merely  sending  out  protrvedUon  as  name'irom  Ion.  (q.  v.)    They  first  lived 

heads  of  the  adnmnstration.    The  claims  in  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  borders  of  the 

of  Naples  were  extinguished  by  purchase,  gulf  of  Corinth,  where  they  built  13  cities, 

and  Venice  remained  in  possession  of  the  celebrated  for   their   manufactures   and 

isbnds^  in  epite  of  the  repeated  attacks  commerce.    The  Acheeans,  being  pressed 

of  the  Turks,  until  the  republic  of  Venice  by  the  Heraclides  and  Dorians,  united 

was  itself  dissolved,  in  1797.    In  1799,  themselves  with  them,  and  the  country 

the  Russians  and  Turks  conquered  them ;  became  insufficient  for  both  people ;  the 

and  the  emperor  Paul,  by  a  ukase  of  lonians  therefore   emigrdted   to   Attica, 

March  21,  1800,  declared  them  a  state,  whence  Neleus  led  a  colony  to  Asia.  (See 

under  the  name  of  the  RepvJblic  of  the  Ionia,)    Those  who  bad  remained  in  At- 

Stven  United  Mand^^  forming  an  aristoc-  tica  were  mingled  with  other  tribes,  and  the 

racy  under  the  protection  of  Turkey.    In  Asiatic  lonians  alone  retained  the  name. 

1803y  Russia  granted  a  new  constitution.        Ionic  Foot  condsts  of  four  syllables, 

In  1807,  they  were  incorporated  with  the  two  short  and  t^xo  long.    If  the  two  short 

great  empire  of  France ;  but  the  French  syllables  are  in  the  beginning  (^  v^ ), 

were  able  to  maintain  only  Corfu.    Nov.  it  is  called  toniats  minor :  if  the  t%vo  short 

5, 1815,  it  was  agreed  bet weoi  Russia  and  syllables  follow  ( ^^  v^),  it  is  called 

Great  Britain  (later  also  Austria),  that  the  ionicvs  mcaor.    Horace  used  the  ftirmer. 
islands  should  form  a  republic,  under  the       Iota  ;  the  Greek  name  for  t.    (See  /.) 
luuiie  of  the  Untied  State  of  the  loman       Ipecacuanha,  according  to  the  latest 

Mandsy  and  under  the  exclusive  nrotec-  aumorities,  is  the  product  of  two  different 

tion  of  Great  Britain.  In  April,  1819,  Great  plants,  hoth  natives  of  South  America. 

Britain  agreed  to  cede  to  the  Porte  the  The  ^y  is  the  root  of  a  species  of  n- 

city  of  Parga,  on  the  continent,  which  had  chardia ;  the  other,  that  of  the  cepfUiUa  ipe- 

80  long  maintained  itself  against  All  Pa-  caeuanhcu     The  two  roots,  however,  do 

cha.  (q.  V.)    The  greater  part  of  the  Par-  not  differ  in  their  medicinal  propertfes,  and 

giots,  in  despair,  emigrated  to  the  Ionian  ihey  are  much  employed  indiscriminately, 

islands.    (See  Pargtu)    The  commercial  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  towaixls 

£ag  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  acknowledged  the  middle  of  the  J  7th  century ;  but  was 

as  the  flag  of  an  independent  nation.  (See  not  generally  used  till  about  the  year  1^6, 

the  works  of  Gell,  Dodwell,  Hughes,  Mus-  when  it  was  introduced,  under  the  patron- 

tozodi,  aud  Kendrik  ;  also,  Easmt  on  ^  age  of  Louis  XIV.    Its  teste  is  bitter  and 

JUands  of  CoHu^  LeueadHoy  Cephakndoj  acrid,  covering  the  tongue  with  a  kind  of 

&C.,  by  \V.  doodisBpEi  (London,  1692) ;  mucilage.    It  is  one  of  the  safest  and 

JhilAquAie$  ofloma^  published  by  the  so-  mildest  emetics  with  which  we  are  ac- 

'  ciety  of  Dilettanti,  London.)  '  '  quainted,  and  is  administered  as  a  powder, 

Ionian  Order.    (See  Jbtidtecture,)  in  the  tincture,  or  infitsed  in  wine.    It  id 

loifiAN  PniLosoPHT.    As  Grecixm  civ-  also  less  injurioue^  if  it  does  not  operate 

ilization  was  first  'dcvelofied  amori^  the  as  an  emetip^  than  antimony,  from  its  not 

lonians  (see  ioniana  and  hnia),  Grecian  disturbing  the  bo^nelsas  that  doeai 
philosophy  also  originated  among  theni.        Iphicratss  ;  a  fapous  Athenian  mili- 

Thc  Ionian,  philosophy  started  with  the  tailr  commander,  in  the  fourth  century 

question  resfiectingthe  primitive  elements  before  the  Christian  era..   He  was  bom  in 

of  the  world.     To  the   Ionian  school  obscurity,  but  nused -himself  to  eminence 

(«l  4iomKo(\  belong  Thales,  Anaximander,  in  his  profession,  by  his  courage  and  tal- 

Phereeydes,  and,  in  some  points,  Ahibki-  ^ts,  early  in  Kfe.    In  the  wai*  of  Corinth, 

menes.  (See  PiUZoMpM^,  and  consuh  Bou-  ^   B.  C,  he   oppo'sed,  with  succe^ 

terwek,  De  pnoM  Pml,  Grctc.  Dtcrdii  Ag^^^^^^^'^'^^^Ichiff  of  Sparta.  He 

Fhysids^  in  the  second  volume  of  the  afterwards  commanded  a  oody  of  auxilia- 

Omim.  Soe.  GmU.,  1811 ;  Ritter,  G^hichte  ry  troops,  in  tlie  service  of  Artaxerzes, 

der  hmschen  Philo$ophie^  Berlin,  1621,  and  lung  of  Persia,  in  an  expedition  tp  Egypt ; 

GeaMchie  ekr  PhSonphky  voldme  1st,  by  and,  in  368  B.  C.^  he  relieved'  Sparta, 

the  sanoe,  Hansbifrg,  1829).    In  modem  when   mvaded  by  the  Thebau  general 

times^  the  Ionian  philosophy  has  been  ISpaminondas.    In  the  social  war,  he  waa 

revived,  in  connexion  with  the  atomic  oneoftheeommandeia  of  the  fleet  fitted 

system,  by  Berigard,  Magnenua,  Sennert  out  by  the  Athenians,  for  the  recovery  of 

nd  GaasnodL  (q.  ▼•)  Byzantium.,  %vhen,   being    accused    of 
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tveacheiT  by  one  of  lus  colleagues,  he  de-  Iphitus  ;  king  of  Elia,  in  Greece,  tbe 

fended  niniself  with  such  spirit,  that  he  son  of  Praxonidas,  and  grandson  of  Oxy- 

WB8  acquitted  by  his  volatile  countrymen;  lus,  raemorable  as  the  institutor  of  the 

but,  though  he  uved  to  a  great  age,  he  did  fiunous  Olympic  games.    They  are  said 

not  again  engage  in  active  service.    In  to  have  been  origmally  celebnued  by  Pe- 

the  euly  part  of  his  career,  he  restored  lops,  or,  according  to  isome,  by  Hercules, 

to  his  donunions  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace,  in  honor  of  Jupiter ;  and,  aAer  being  neg- 

whose  daughter  he  married.    Iphicrates  lected  for  several  ages,  they  were  restored 

was  a  strict  observer  of  discipline,  and  was  or  reestablished  by  Iphitus.    Controver- 

the  author  of  some  important  improve-  sies  have  arisen  as  to  the  age  in  which 

raents  in  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  tins  prince  lived.     Some   chronologeni 

the  Athenian  soldiery.     He  was  aoeus-  place  him  884  B.  C. ;  but  air  Isaac  New- 

tomed  always  to  fortify  his  camp  in  the  ton  has  shown  that  he  probably  lived  a 

field,  even  in  a  friendly  country ;  and,  century  later,  and  that  the  first  games  of 

when  once  asked  why  he  took  so  much  his  institution  were  held  776  B.  C. ;  firom 

trouble,  he  answered,  ^  Because,  if,  con-  which  period  they  were  continued,  witb- 

trory  to  probability,  I  should  be  attacked,  out  interruption,   ibr  several   centuries. 

I  may  cot  be  obUged  to  make  the  dis-  (See  (Hynqnc  Games,) 

graceful  excuse,  that  I  did  not  expect  iL**  Ipsara.    (See  Psora.) 

IpitioENEA,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  Ipsilanti.  (See  YpsiUmti) 
and  Clyteiuiiestra  (according  to  some,  an  Irak  Abjehi.  (See  PersioA 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Theseus  and  Hel-  Irak  Arabi  ;  the  ancient  Baoylonia  and 
en,  adopted  by  Clytemnestra  in  childhood),  CbaldflBa. 
was  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Diana,  at  Iran.  (See  Persia,) 
the  advice  of  the  prophet  Calchas,  when  Irkland  ;  a  harge  and  fertile  island'  of 
the  goddess,  enraged  with  Agamemnon,  Europe,  in  tbe  Awmtic  ocean,  lying  to  the 
because  he  had  slain,  in  hunting,  her  con-  west  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  it  is 
secreted  hind,  detained  the  Greek  fleet  in  separated  by  the  Irish  sea,  or  Si  George's 
Aulis  by  a  calm.  Under  the  pretence  that  channel ;  in  some  parts  130  miles  broad, 
she  was  to  be  married  to  Achilles,  Ipbi-  in  otheis  not  above  12  miles.  This  coun- 
genia  was  taken  from  her  mother,  and  led  trv  is  situated  between  Ion.  5"  ISK  and  10^ 
to  the  altar.  But,  in  the  moment  when  ^  W.,  and  lat  51°  Id'  and  55°  23f  N. ;  its 
the  priest  was  about  to  give  the  death  superficial  extent  is  not  accurately  known, 
blow,  Iphigenia  disappeared,  and,  in  her  Pinkerton.  assigi|s  it  ati  area  of  27,451 
stead,  a  beautiful  hind  was  sutjstituted,  square  miles;  Wakefield,  of  32,201.  Ire- 
whose  blood  gushed  out  on  the  altar,  land  is  divided  into  four  great  provinces, 
Diana  had  relented,  and  conveyed  her  in  viz.  Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Mun- 
a  cloud  to  Tauris,  where  she  became  the  ster,  which  are  again  divided  itito  22  coun^ 
priestess  of  the  goddess.  Conformably  ties,  containing  2436  parishes.  Ulsterr 
with  the  cruel  law  of  the  country,  she  was  which '  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
obliged  to  sacrifice  every  Greek  that  kingdom,  contains  nine  cQunti^  viz.  An- 
landed  there.  Her  brother  Orestes^  oOm-  trim,  Armagh,  Oavan,  Donegal, .  Down, 
ing  thither  on  his  wanderings,  in  despair  Fermanagh,  Loiidond^iy,Monaghan,  and 
at  the  murder  of  his  hiother,  and  wishing  Tyrone.  Leinster,  situated  to  the  east, 
to  take  away  the  statues  of  Dtana,^W98  contains  12  counties,  viz.  CarloW,  Dublin, 
likewise  condemned  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  KHdaire,  Kilkenny,  King's  county.  Long- 
goddess.  A  recognition  took  place  m  tlib  ford,  Louth,  Meadi^  Queen's  county.  West- 
temple,  and,  after  deliberating  on  the  meath,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow.  Con- 
means  of  escape,  Orestes  succeeded  in  naqght,  to^yards  the  west,  contains  five 
removing  Ipbigeniii  and  the  statues  of  counties,  viz.  tiaiway,  Leitrim,  Mavo, 
Diana.  Some  nations  maintained,  that  Roscommon,  and  Sligo.  Munster,  which 
they  derived  the  worship  of  Diana  of  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  king- 
Tauris  from  Iphicenia.  She  heraelf  js  doni,  contidns  si^  counties,  viz.  Clare, 
isaid  to  have  ^ved  at  the  island  of  IjBuca,  Cork,  Keny,  Limerick,  Tipperaiy,  and 
and,  after  being  endowed  with  immortal  Waterford.  The  face  of  the  cpunuy  af- 
youth,  and  the  name  of  Orilochia,  to  have  fords  a  pleasing  variety  of  surfiice.  In 
married  the  shade  of  Achilles. .  Pausanias  some  parts  there  are  rich  and  fertile  plains, 
says  that  her  grave  was  shown  at  Megara.  watered  by  laige  and  beautifiil  streamy 
In  two  &mous  operas  by  Gluck,  and  Go-,  while  in  other  parts  hiUs  are  found  in  fre- 
tbe's  masterpieoe,  J^A^ema  auf  Tauris  quent  succession,  which  give  an  agreeable 
(Iphigenia  at  Tauns),  Iphigeiua  is  the  diversity  to  the  sceneiy.  The  mountain- 
leading  chavacter.  ous  chains  of  Ireland  are  neither  numer- 
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OUB  nor  impoitant ;  for,  though  the  country  ens  to  comprise  within  it  aix  sevenths  of 
oontainB  numy  hills  of  considerable  eleva-  the  bogs  in  the  island,  exclusive  of  some 
tion,  yet  they  are  not  of  such  height,  nor  mountain  bogs  and  bays  of  less  extent 
are  they  collected  into  such  masses,  as  to  than  500  acres.  They  were  perfectly  con- 
give  to  Ireland  the  character  of  a  moun-  vinced  of  the  practicabUity  of  draining 
tainous  country.  The  hilly  parts  of  Ire-  these  marshes.  Ireland  is  said  to  rest  on 
land  are,  in  general,  of  easy  ascent,  and  ad-  a  bed  of  granite,  and  granite  is  according- 
niit  of  culture  a  considerable  way  up  their  ly  abundant,  also  Umestone.  The  basaltic 
sides ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  precip-  region  is  in  the  north-eastern  pert  of  the 
itoui^  and  terminate  in  cones,  or  spires.  is£nd.  (See  GianCs  CausewmfJ)  A  great 
The  principal  rivera  are  the  Shannon,  the  variety  of  marbles  is  found,  al^o  gyp- 
Baiidon,  the  Lee,  the  Blackwater,  or  Broad-  sum,  fuller's  earth  and  coid.  Precious 
water,  the  Liffey,  the  Boyne,theSuire,the  stones  have  beei;!  discovered  in  Ireland, 
Barrow,  the  Slaney,  and  the  Bann;  the  namely,  beryls,  amethysts  and  jaspers,  and 

Ccipal  lakes,  or  Icughsj  louffh  Neagh,  also  various  species  of  crvstals,  which  are 
jh  Elme,  and  lough  Corrib.  Lough  hard,  lai^,  and  veiy  brilfiant.  Pieces  of 
Lane,  or  the  lake  of  Killamey,  is  the  most  native  gold  have  also  been  found.  There 
distinguished  for  its  beauties.  The  har-  are  mines  of  lead,  copper  and  cobalt,  some 
bore  of  Ireland  are  excellent  and  very  ntl-  of  which  have  been  wrought  to  great  ad- 
merous  ;  these  are  Waterford  and  Coik  vantage,  and  some  are  at  present  woriced 
harbors  on  the  soutli,  Bantxy  and  Dingle  by  the  Irish  mining  company.  Two  cop- 
bays  on  the  south-west,  the  estuary  of  the  per  mines  are  now  worited  m  the  county 
Shannon  and  the  vast  bay  of  Galway  on  of  Cork.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  in  the 
the  west,  that  great  opening  on  the  north-,  middle  of  the  17th  century,  iron-works 
west,  of  which  the  bay  of  Sligo  is  a  part  were  very  common.  MineraJ  springs, 
Lough  Swilly  and  lough  Fovle,  on  the  chiefly  chalybeatea,  are  found  in  almost 
north,  are  the  most  considerable.  On  the  every  county.  There  is  a  remarkable  de- 
east  side  are  the  harbore  of  Belfast  and  ficiency  of  wood  in'  Ireland,  though  old 
Newry,  and  the  barred  havens, of  Dublin,  historians  speak  of  the  country  as  a  con- 
Drogheda  and  Wexford.  The  principal  tinuous  forest  The  woods  were  destroy- 
comnnercial  towns  are  Dublin,  Cork,  Bel-  ed  with  so  unsparing  a  hand,  that  well- 
fhst.  Limerick  and  Waterford.  The  nu-  grown  timber  is  rarely  to  be  seen.  In  the 
merous  lakes  and  rivere  render  the  inkind  17th  century,  tiiey  were  infested  with 
navigation  extensive,  and  are  connected  bj  wolves.  Notwithstanding  the  great  fertil- 
aevend  canala  (See  Canals,)  The  ch-  ityofthesoil.  the  average  produce  is  much 
mate  of  Ireland  ia^  in  general,  more  tern-  1^  than  in  Engbmd,  owing  to  the  back- 
perate  than  the  climate  of  other  countries  ward  state  of  agriculture.  In  1809,  it  was 
m  the  same  latitude  ;  the  heat  of  summer  calculated  that  two  millions  of  acres  were 
is  less  oppressive,  and  the  cold  of  winter  employed  in  the  culture  of  grain,  about 
less  severe.  It  is  also  much  more  inclin-  QOOflCb  uxlhat  of  potatoes,  and  150,000  m 
ed  tb  moifcture,  falls  of  rain  being  more  }re-  titiat  of  flax.  The  an^OUnt  of  land  at  pres- 
quent,  and  the  atmosphere,  even  when  ent  under  tillage  is  probably. five  millions, 
tiiere  is  no  rain,  being  in^regnated  with  a  The  average  amount  of  grain  exported,  in 
moisture  which  aflects  the  walls  of  houses,  the  feUur  yearspi^ceding  1 728,  was  26,638 
as  well  as  furniture  .and  other  articles,  quarters;  in  1825,  it  amounted  to  12,774,4421 
The  soil  of  Ireland  is,  generally  speaking,^  quarters,  although  the  population  had 
a  fertile  loam,  with  a  rocky  substratum.  U^bled  in  the  mean  time.  The  same 
The  bogs  of  Ireland  form  a  very  remaric-  remarkable  results  appear  in  the  number 
able  feature  of  the  countiy^  ihese  are  of  of  cattle  reaM.  The  bullocks,  cows  and 
different  kinds,  and  in  some  places'are  very  horses  exported,  on  an  average  of  deven 
extensive.  In  the  reports  of  the  commis-  vears  i^ceding  1770,  anoounted  to  2127 ; 
aaonera  appomted,  in  1809,  to  inquire  into  m  1S26,  they  amounted  to  ^649.  In 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Irish  bogs,  the  same  year  w^re  exported  72,10!  sheep, 
theu:  extent  is  stated  at  2,890,000  English  and  65,919  swine.  The  catde  are  of  a 
acres.  The  greater  part  were  considered  very  excellent .  description.  The  butter 
by  the  commisaonera  u>  form  one  con-  trade  is  considered)  at  present,  as  the  staple 
nected  whole ;  and  a  portion  of  Ireland,  trade,  and  a  much  greater  extent  of  coun- 
of  litfle  inore  than  one  fourth  of  its  Entire  try  is  covered  by  dairy  than  by  grazing 
superficial  contents,  and  included  between  fitrms.  In  1824,  521,465  cwts.  of  butter 
a  hne  drawn  from  Wicklow-head  to  Gal-  were  exported,  and  the  ^uantinr  has  since 
way,  and  another  drawn  fh>m^  Ho wth-head  increased.  The  cultivation  of^  flax,  on  a 
fo  Sligo,  was  supposed  bytheconunissiori-  large  scale,  dates  from  the^  beginning  of 
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the  last  ceotuiy,  and  has  now  probaUy  fiKSt          «  *  *v*»ftr>o 

reached   its   maximum.     Since  1827,  a  1720,  .  .  £  75^  .  .  .£1^,9^ 

good  deal  of  tobacco,  of  inferior  quaJily,  1760,  .  .  .  1,740,660 2,519,569 

has  been  raised  with  profit.    The  linen  1790,  .-,.  .  3,758,579  ....  4,651755 

manufacture  has  been  of  great  impor-  1800,  ,  •  .  5,155,013  ....  3,452,137 

tance  to  Ireland,  not  only  in  a  commercial,  J^lOj  •  •  '  ^»059,612  ....  5,630,157 

but  in  a  moroJ  point  of  view.    It  ib  a  do-  1820,  .  .  .  5,190,888  ....  7,169,128 

mestic  industry,  the  spinnera  and  weaveis  The  official  values  here  given  fidl  consider- 

being,  in  general,  rural  peasantry,  who  add  ably  diort  of  the  real  values.    The  total  of 

the  manufacturing  business  to  the  care  of  imports  from  1781  to  1800  was  £49,763,506; 

a  few  acres  of  gfound.  The  linen  exported  fiom  1802  to  1820,  £91,450,593 ;  of  exports 

from  Ireland  in  for  the  fwmer  period,  69,692,764 ;  for  the 

1710,  was  1,688,574  vanis ;  l«ter,  103,672,510  (official  value  in  Irish 

1730, 4,436^203*    «  cunency).  •   An  act,  passed  in  1819,  for 

1750, ...11,200,000     •*  t*>e  encouragement  of  the   Irish  fishe- 

iTTO^ . .  .20,560,754     «  nes,  has  hadi  a  remarkable  eSkcL    The 

1790, . . .  37,446,133     «  number  of  men  registered  was,  in 

1810, . .  .37,165,039  «  1821, 36,000; 

1818, . .  .55,770,636  **  1823, 49,448 

1822, . .  .49,414,775  «  1825, 57,809 

1823, . .  .43,464,363  «*  1827, 59,177 

• 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  The  net  produce  of  the  ordinary  revenue 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  been  put  of  the  kmgdom  amounts  to  nearly  five 
on  the  footing  of  the  coasting  trade,  in  millions  annually  (exclusive  of  loans  and 
1824,  there  are  no  official  records  later  than  duties  appropriated  to  national  objects), 
the  above ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  which  is  ten  tunes  the  sum  that  was  raised 
hnen  manufacture  has  continued  to  decline,  with  difficulty  in  the  fixst  half  of  the  last 
and  has  yielded  no  profits  for  the  last  six  century,  and  about  four  times  the  amount 
years,  partly  on  account  of  the  compara-  raised  at  the  beginnmg  of  this  centu- 
tive  cheapness  of  cotton  stufi^  and  partly  rv.  The  debt  of  Ireland  in  1817  was 
on  account  of  the  manu&cture  of  an  arti-  £134,602,769 ;  but  it  was  then  considered 
cle  composed  of  linen  and  cotton,  which  expedient  to  unite  the  exchequer  of  Ire- 
deceives  the  most  practised  eye,  and  land  with  that  of  Great  JBritain,  and 
IS  sold  at  half  the  price.  The  cotton  thus  consolidate  the  public  debts  of  the 
manufiicture  has,  however,  increased,  two  kingdoms.  The  population  of  the 
The  cotton  stufis  mauufiictured  in  Ire-  countiy  has  also  increased  rapidly  and 
land,  and  exported  to  Great  Britain,  steadily.  In  1695,  .it  was  estmiated  i|t 
amounted,  in  1,034,000 ;  in  1754,  at  2,372,634;  in  1785, 
18Sa.  to  40fLGS7  vnrAR'  «t  2,845,932.  In-  1821,  the  census  gave 
1^  tSS^  «  '  6,846,999  as  the  ^tal  population ;  and,  uc- 
iSS* ' '  * a^^  u  cording  to  estimates  formpd  hy  M.  Moreau, 
iiWD,...fJ,4io,ow  m  1827,  it  amounted  to  7,672,00a  Acal- 
The  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  the  culationj  founded  chiefly  on  returns  from 
country  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  schools,  gives  1,970,000  Protesomts  (of 
20  years  aso.  The  countiy  possesses  Whom  700,000  are  Pre6byterians)^4,780,000 
many  natural  advantages  for  the  wopUen  Catbollps,  and  the  remainder  uncertain, 
manu&cture,  but  it  has  been  crippled  by  The  established  chiirch  of  Ireland  reseih- 
the  English  legislation.  The  silk  manu-  hies  that  of  England.  Thedigniuuiesare 
facture  has  much  declined.  The  distille-  fourarchbi8hop8,-Hof  Armagh  (primate  of 
ries  of  Ireland  are  very  extensive,  and  a  all  Ireland],  of  Dublin  (primate  of  Ireland), 
considerable  qjM"itiQr  of  whiskey  is  ex-  of  CaShel,  and  of  Tuam,-r«nd  18l  bishope. 
pottc^-  In  18^6,9,895,567  gallons  of  spir-  The  average  revenue  of  these  sees  is 
Its  were  produced  from  |he  licensed  disdl-  about  £9,000  per  annum ;  the  income  of 
leries,  and  the  quantity  from  unlicensed  two  of  the  primates  Is  £14,000;  of  the 
stills  was  estimated  at  six  millions.  The  bishop  of  Deny,  15,000 ;  of  the  bishop  of 
industry  and  resources  of  the  country  Elphm,  12,000.  The  number  of  panslies 
have  been  wonderfully  developed  daring  is  stated  at  2167,  the  beneficed  clergy  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  stiU  1300,  and  the  curates  at  400.  The  dei^ 
more  since  the  beginnin|r  of  Represent  not  of  the  estkblished  church  are  estimated 
century,  as  appears  from  the  following  ta-  at  about  237S^  viz.  1994  Roman  Catholic, 
ble  of  the  total  exports  and  imports : —  239  Presbyterian,  and  145  of  other  sects* 
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Their  'whole  income  is  about  £264,000.  Thfe  new  fiiith  did  not  iiourish  till  a  centu- 
**  In  Ireland,"  says  the  Eclectic  Review  ry  later,  when  St  Columba  erected  mon- 
(1823),  *^the  church  of  England  has  the  asteries.    Intheeiriith  and  ninth  centu- 
tithes,  die  church  of  Rome  the  people,  nee,  the  scholars  of  Ireland  were  among 
Of  neariy  seven  millions  of  people,  5<|  the  most  distinguished  at  the  courts  of  the 
millions  are  Roman  Catholics,  above  one  Saxon  kings,  and  of  Charlemagne.    But 
million  diasenters,  and  less  than  half  a  when  the  Northmen  commenced  their  de- 
million  (400,000)  adherents  of  the  estaiv  scents  on  the  coasts,  the  ecclesiastics  took 
lishmenL    To  minister  to  these  400,000  to  flight;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  con- 
hearera;  there  are  1700  clergy  (of  whom  dition  of  the  people  at  a  later  period,  that 
587  are  dietaries),  with  an  income  of  the  learning  of  the  Irish  clergy  never  ex- 
£1,300,000.^    The  income  of  the  clergy  tended  beyond  the  walls  of  the  monaste- 
of  the  other  6h  millions  we  have  above  ries.    Divided  among  a  number  of  barfaa- 
mentioned  is  £264,000.  (ConsuhMoreau's  rousand  hostile  chie%»  Ireland  had  been 
SlatUtical  State  of  Lrdaiid  (London,  1837),  for  a  long  time  torn  by  internal  wars,  and^ 
Wakefield's   Account   of  hdomd  (1812J,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  ravaged  by  the 
Youne's,  Beaufort's,  Reid's  (1823)  TraneU  Danes,  when,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  11th 
tn  JMamL)     Until  1800,  Ireland  had  a  century,  Brian  Borrhoimi,  or  Boroihmh 
separate  parliament ;  but,  the  union  with  (the  Conqueror),  united  the  greater  part  of 
England  having  been  effected  in  that  year,  the  island  under  his  sceptre,  restored  pub- 
the  country  is  now  remesented  in  the  im-  lie  tranquillity,  and  expelled  the  northern 
penal  parliament     The  government  is  invaders.   In  1155,  HennrII,kinff  of  Ens- 
administered  by  a  viceroy  appointed  by  land,  obtained   a  bull  from    Adrian  IV, 
the  king,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  sranting'  him   the  possession  of  Ireland. 
of  Ireland,  An  Irish  chancellor,  comman-  In  1169,  English  troops  under  the  earl  of 
der  of  the  forces,  chief  secretary,  vice-  Pembroke  (Strongbow)  landed  in  the  coan- 
treasurer,  and  attorney  and  solicitor  gene-  try,  which  was  soon  partially  reduced  by 
ral,  &C.,  compose  the  Irish  ministry.    In  the  invaders,  aided  by  the  mutual  hostili- 
1827,  the  Irish  peers  were  213—1  duke,  14  ties  and  jealousies  of  the  native  chiefe. 
marquises,  76  earls,  48  viscounts,  70  barons.  The  country  over  which  tlie  English  actu- 
and  4  peeresses.    They  are  represented  in  ally  ruled  included  the  four  counties  of 
the  British  house  of  lords  by  28  represen-  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth  and  Kildare,  and 
tative  peers ;  the  church  is  also  represented  was  called  the  pale.    In  the  rest  of  the 
by  four  representative  bishops.    The  Irish  island,  the  native  chiefs  still  maintained 
coouDons  are  represented  by  64  knights  their  independence.     In  1310,  Edward 
and  36  citizens,  and  burgesses.    By  10  Bruce,  brother  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
Geoive  ly,  c  8  (13  Anril,  1829),  a  freehold  landed  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a  Scotch 
of  £10  clearyearly  value  is  made  a  qualifi-  force,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
cation  for  voters,  in  the  election  of  knights  kipg  of  the  island;  but,  not  being  vigo- 
of  the  shii^   and  the  40  shilling  me-  rously  supported  by  the  Irish,  who  nad  in- 
holdcia,  of  whom  the  number  was'184,492,  vited  his  assistance,,  he  was  def^ted  by 
are  disAanchised.  '                     .  the  English,  and  the  Scotch  were  obli^ 
The  beginning  of  the  history  of  Ireland  to  return  vritfaout  accomplishing  any  thing. 
is  enveloped  in  fable.    The  historiiEuiB  of  There   still    remained  one   independent 
the  country  (OTlaherty,  Keatmg^  JO'Hal-  prince,  in  ;the  province  of  Ulster,  whose 
k>ran,  Vallancey,  Plowden)  speak  of  Greek  danghter  and  heir  having  been  married  to 
and  Phcenician  colonies,  give  lists  of  kings,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III, 
&o.,  fqr  which  there  is  no  historical  foun-  that  province  came  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
dation.    The  vernacular  language  of  the  English  in  1361.  A  parliament,  held  at  Kil- 
Irish  proves  that  tlrey  are  a  part  of  the  kenny  in  1367,  forbade  intermarriages  with 
great  Celtic  race,  which  was  once  spread  the  Irish,  the  use  of  their  .language.  &c., 
all  over  Western  Europe.     (See  CrcevZ.)^  under  severe  penaltie^and  thus  contributed 
No  Irish  manuscript  has  been  found  mdre.  to  widen  the  distinction  between  the  two 
aucient  than  the  10th  century.    The  old-  nations,  which  it  should  have  been  the 
est  and  most  authentic  Irish  records  were  policy  of  the  English  government  to  amal- 
written  between  the  lOlh  and  12th  centu-  gamate.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  Rich- . 
ries ;  some  of  them  go  back,  with  some  ard,  duke  of  York,  was  appomted  chief 
consislency;  as  far  as  the  Christian  era;  but  governor ;  and  an  attachment  to  his  de- 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Irish  had  the  scendants    continued    to    influence   the 
use  of  letters  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  Angfo-lnah  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
century,  when  Chrisdani^  and  (!?hristian  VI^  as  appears  in  the  affair  of  Lambert 
GleF^ture  were  introduced  by  St  Patrick.  Simnel.    In  his  reigH  (}495)  was  passed 
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Poyimg^i  ad  (ao  called  from  air  Edward  educated  in  foreign  countries,  widi  other 

Pojning,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland),  which  circumstances,  led  to  an  attempt  to  shake 

provid^  that  all  fonner  laws  passed  in  off  the  English  yoke.    Dr.  Lingard  says 

England  should  he  in  fbrce  in  Ireland,  and  of  this  insurrection,  that  it  has  been  usual 

that  no  Irish  parliament  should  be  held  for  writers  to  paint  the  atrocities  of  the 

without  previously  stating  the  reasons  on  natives  and  lo  omit  those  of  their  oppo- 

account  of  which  it  was  to  be  summoned,  nents,  bnt  that  revolting  barbarities  are 

and  the  laws  which  it  was  intended  to  en-  equally  recorded  of  both,  and  that  if  among 

act.     When  Henry  VIII,  in  the   16th  theone  there  were  monsters  who  thirsted 

century,  embraced  the  reformation,  the  for  blood,  there  were  among  the  others 

Iiish  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic  those  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 

religion.     But,  in  1541,  Henry  received  deem  the  liie  of  a  mere  Irishman  be- 

from  the  Irish  parliament  the  title  of  kim^  neath  their  notice.    Afler  the  death  of 

of  Ireland,  instead  of  lord,  wiuch  ~he  had  Charles,  Cromwell  was  appointed  lieuten- 

before  borne,  as  a  vassal  of  the  pope,  ant  of  Ireland,  and,  with  his  usual  energy 

The  monasteries   were   supfM^ssed,  the  and  promptitude,  but  vrith  great  cruelty, 

tribute  to  the  p<wl  see  abolished,  and,  to  soon  reduced  the  whole  country.    All  the 

reward  the  chienainsfor  their  submission,  possessions  of  the  Catliolks  were  confis- 

O'Neil,  O'Brien  and  De  Burgo  were  ere-  cated,   about  20,000  Irish  were  sold  as 

ated  earis ;   they  were  the  oldest  peers  slaves  in  America,  and  40,000  entered  in* 

of  Irish  descent    Under  Edward  VI,  the  to  foreign  ser\dce,  to  escape  the  severity 

deputy  proposed  to  the  Irish  parliament  of  the  conqueror.     Charles  II  restored 

the  adoption  of  the  reformation.    Three  '  the  fourth  part  of  the  confiscated  estates 

archbishops  and  17  bishops  left  the  assem-  to  the  Irish,  and  James  II  appointed  Tyr- 

bly ;  most  of  the  clergy  ned  the  ooimtry,  coimel,  a  Catholic,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire* 

and  those  of  the  lower  clergy  who  re-  land,  and  filled  the  parliament  with  Cath- 

mained,  being  deprived  of  tiieu-  incomes,  olics.    But  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1689) 

lived  on  the  charity  of  their  parishioners,  restored  the  Protestant  ascendency.  Wfl- 

Elizabeth,  in  1560,  caused  the  measures  ham  proscribed  the  adherents  of  James, 

adopted  in  the  reign  ^  of  Mary  to  be  abro-  and  confiscated  their  estates.    Great  num- 

gated,  and  replaced  every  thing  on  its  for-  hers  of  tiie  Irish  entered  the  French  ar- 

mer  footing.    She  endeavored  to  improte  my,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  450,000 

the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  employed  fell  in  the  French  service,  from  1691  to 

able  men  to  effect  her  purposes^  yet  her  1745.    The  dejiendence  of  the  Irish  par* 

reign  was  marked  by  a  series  of  risings,  liament    on  the  English  next  became  a 

wMch  finally  terminated  in  a  general  war  sobject  of  controversy,  and  in  1719  was 

against  England,  usually  called  the  rebd"  passed  an  act  declaring  that  the  Briltsh 

/ion.    O'Neil,  eari  of  Tyrone,  instigated  pariiament  had  full  power  to'  make  laws 

by  the  pope,  and  supported  by  the  Span-  binding  the  people  of  Irelaiiid.    The  Irish 

iards,  was  the  leader  in  this  war,  wliich,  trade  and  industry  were  -also  subject  to 

though  successfiiUy  begun,  ended  with  the  every  Idnd  of  restriction  and  discourage- 

reduction  of  the  whole  island  (1603).    In  ment;  and  it  was  not  until  the  American 

1613,  the  first  national  parliament  was  held  war  broke  out,  that  a  change  became  per- 

in  Ireland;  but  of  226  members  of  the  ceptible' in  the  conduct  and  language  of 

house  of  commons,  125  were  Protestants,  the  Britip^  government  towards  Ireland, 

and  the  upper  house  consisted  of  25  Prot-,  The    Irish    parliament    demanded    free 
estant  bishops  and  25  temporal  lords,  of ,  trade,  but  the  nation  went  much  further ; 

whom  but  few  were  Catholics.   The  reign  and,  in  1782,  the  parliament  of  Ireland 

of  James  (1603—25)  was,  on  the  whole,  la-  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  that 

vorable  to  Ireland ;  the  arbitrary  power  of  of  England.    Tjie  French  revohition  wad 

some  of  the  chieflains  was  restrained,  the  another  occaadoti  which  encouraged  the 

administrad'on  of .  iustice  improved,  &c. ;  Irish  to  attempt  to  obtain  new  concessions, 

but  religious  troubles  were  occasioned  by  An  association  was  accordingly  fi>rmed, 

the  disemilities  to  which  the  Catholics  were  under  the  name  of  the  UnUed  Mshmen, 

subjected.    On  the  acoesaon  of  Charles  I,  the  secret  object  of  whiSh  has  been  assert- 

Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  Strafibrd,  v^ras  ed  to  be  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 

appointed  lord-lieutenant ;  and  his  admin-  dent  republic    The  Catholics  also  held  a 

istration  was  beneficial  to  the  country,  convention,  in  1792,  and  obtained  the  re* 

But  die  republican  inclinations  of  the  moval  of  some  grievances  of  which  th^ 

English  residents,  the  hate  which  existed  complained,    i^  the  troubles  continuea, 

between  them  and  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended  in 

ii^ucnce  of  the  Irish  clergy,  who  were  1796.    The  leaden  of  the  Insh  union 
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veie  afiwflted  bo  1796^  and  the  phn  of  an  Hib  woiIdb  «re  all  loet,  exoept  his  LOrt  F 
iofluRectioii  was  discovered;  yet  quiet  was    advemta  H<Brt9t$^  and  these  are  extant 

not  restored  witbout  much  bloodshed,  fii  only  in  a  tnuaslation.    He  sunned  mar- 
order  to  provent  iluther  troubles,  it  was    tyraoih  jailer  202],  and  is  honored  as  a 

thought  adyisable  to  effect  a  union  of  Ire-  saint    His  day  is  April  6.     His  works 

land  with  England,  which  was  done  in  have  been  edited  l^  Feuerardent  (Paiisi 

180a    The  future  history  of  Ireland  b^-  1596,  fohoJL  Grabe  (Oxfoid,  1703,  folio), 

longs  to  Great  Britain  (q.  y. ;  see,  also,  the  Massuet  (Paris,  1710).     His  finagments 

aitide  Cb<A«^£suiiietpafion).  have  also  been  collected  by  C.  AJTPftff 

lasLAirn,  William  Henry,  is  the  son  of  (Hague,  1715). — ^There  are  severri  other 
die  isle  Samuel  Ireland,  well  known  as  martyis  of  this  name,  and  three  men  of 
the  author  of  several  tours,  and  as  illus-  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in  the 
iTBtor  of  Hogarth.    The  son  was  bom  in  Greek  Anthology. 
London,  educated  at  the  academy  in  So-  Irene  ;   1.  m  mythology,  pne  of  the 
ho  square,  and  articled  to  a  conveyancer  Hours  (see  llouiv),  denoting /woce.—^  An 
of  New  Inn,  where,  having  much  leisure,  empress  of  Constantinople,  alike  fiuooous 
he  began  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  imi-  fw  talent  and  beauQr,  and  for  her  crimes ; 
tadng  andent  writings.    His  progress  in  was  bom  at  Athens,  and,  in  769^  manied 
iUb  encouraged  him  to  endeavor  to  pass  Leo  lY,  after  whose  deaUi,  by  poison  ad- 
off  some-  imitations  of  Shakspeare  as  the  ministered  by  her,  she  reiaed  herself  (780), 
real  remains  of  the  bard,    jflaving  exe-  and  her  80%  Constantine  VI,  who  was 
cuted  some  of  them  on  the  Uanks  of  old  dien  but  nine  years  oM,  to  the  imperial 
books,  he  communicated  them  to  his  fh-  throne,  with  the  aid  of  the  noblea    She 
ther   as   recently   discovered   MSS.   of  believed  it  necessaiy  to  strengthen  hersejf 
Shakspeare.     The  firther  made  the  dis-  In  this  dignity  by  new  acts  of  violence, 
covery  public.    The  public  were  greatly  and  caused  the  two  brothers  of  her  mur- 
interested  by  these  papers,  and  a  iew,  who  dered  husband,  who  had  formed  a  con- 
ought  to  have   known  better,  admitted  q[>iracy  against  her,  to  be  executed.  Chiur- 
their  authenticity,  and  in  private  compa-  lemagne  at  that  tune  menaced  the  East- 
nies,  with  much  warmth,  supported  it.  em  empire.    Irene  at  first  delayed  hhn ' 
A  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  enable  by  promises.    She  at  last  went  so  6r  as 
tlie  Irelands  to  print  them.    A  splendid  to  oppose  him,  arms  in  hand ;  but  he  to- 
▼4>lume  appeared  in  1798,  and,  at  Drury-  taUy  defeated  her  amy  in  CakdMriab  in  the 
lane  theatre,  a  pJay  was  performed,  called  year  788.     Two  years  bw^fbre,  she  had 
Vortigem  and  Rowena,  as  a  specimen,  convened  two  general  councils  at  Nice,  in 
On  the  appearance  of  the  volume  and  the  which  the  Iconoclssts  were  particolarly 
play,  both  the  readers  and  the  audience  attacked.    (See  kfmocUjaia,)    When  Con- 
detected  the  cheat,  which  had,  however,  stantine  had  grown  up,  he  refhsed  to  per- 
already  been  properly  exDosed  by  Mr.  mit  her  to  participate  longer  in  the  gov- 
Malone.    Voung  Ireland  now  -  found  it  emment,  and  actuiilly  reigned  alone  seven 
necessary,  ^r  his  Other's  character,  to  ac-  yean,  when  he  was  arrested  at  the  order 
knowledge  the  fiaud,  and  publjfilied  an  offais  mother,  his  eyes  phicked  out,  and 
authentie  Account  of  the   Shakopeare  himself  finaDy  murdiered.    Irene  was  tlio 
Manincri]^"  in  which  he  solemik^  do-  first  fismnle  who  reigned  over  the  Eastern 
clares  *  th&t  his  father  waa  deceived  by  empire.    Her  entrance  mto  Constantino- 
him ;  that  he  alone  was  the  author  and  pie  on  a  triumphal  car  of  gold  and  pre- 
writer,'  and  that  no  one  else  had  ahy  part  dous  stones^'  her  liberality  to  the  people, 
in  the  afi^ ;  and,  Isstlir,  that  he  shoqld  the  fieedoni  which  she  bestowed  on  dl 
not  have  gone  so  far,  had  not  the  public  pfisonen^  and  other  artifices  empk>yed  by 
praised  the  papers  so  much,  aiid  flattered  ner,  were  not  sufficient  to  secure  her  ftom 
nis  vanity.    Smce  then,  Mr.*^  Ireland  has  te  'consequences  of  her  criminal  acces- 
vmtten '  several  novels,  some  poetry,  a  akm.  '  She  had  ordered  many  nobles  into 
woik  called  'France  during  the  last  seven,  badiahment,  and,  to  secure  yet  more  firmly 
Years  of  the  Bourbons,  Anecdotes  of  Na*  the  possession  of  die  throne,  had  just  re- 
poleon,  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  &c.  aolved  to  lioany  Chariemagne^  when  Ni- 

Iebitjeus,  St.  ;  nresfeyter,  aAd,  ^  a  later  cepborus^  who  was  placed  on  the  imperial 
period,  bishop  of  Lyons,  towards  the  end  throne,  exiled  her,  m  80S2,  to  the  isle  of 
of  the  second  century,  a  pupil  of  Poly-  Lesbos,  where  she  died,  in  803. 
carp  and  Papias ;  a  ntan  of  consideralMe  Ibxton,  Henry ;  an  eminent  command- 
learnings  and  animated  with  an  ardent  er.  ^nd  statesman,  of  ~the jpariiaineniwry 
zeal  for  Christianity.  He  was  violent  in  party^  in  the  civil  wamof  Cnaries  I.  He 
his  oppootibn  to  the  heredcal  CfaihastSi  was  descended  pom  a  good  family,  and 
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was  brought  up  to  the  law;  but,  when  with  the  addition  of  lead,  leaves  a  small 
die  civil  contests  commenced,  he  joined  proportion  of  the  iridium,  but  much  less 
the  parliamentary  army,  and,  by  the  int^s  than  in  the  preceding  instance.  Silver 
est  of  Cromwell,  whose  daughter  Bridget  forms  with  it  a  perfectly  malleaUe  corn- 
he  married,  he  became  comnussaiy-gen-  pound,  the  surface  of  which  is  merely  tar- 
eraL  He  comnuinded  the  lefl  wing  at  the  nished  bv  cupellation ;  yet  the  iridium  ap- 
battle  of  Naseby,  which  was  defeated  by  pears  to  be  diffused  through  it  in  fioie  pow- 
the  furious  onset  of  prince  Rupert,  and  he  der  only.  Crold  remains  malleable,  and 
himself  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  He  little  altered  in  color,  though  alloyed  with 
soon  recovered  his  tiberty,  and  took  a  a  considerable  proportion ;  nor  is  it  sepa- 
great  share  in  all  the  transactions  which  rable  either  by  cupellation  or  quartation. 
Uirew  the  parliament  into  the  power  of  Dr.  WoUaston  has  observed,  that,  among 
the  army.  It  viras  from  his  cniggestion  the  grains  of  crude  platinum,  there  are 
that  Cromwell  called  together  a  secret  some  scarcely  distinfuishable  from  the 
council  of  officers,  to  deliberate  upon  the  rest,  but  by  their  insolubility  in  nitro-mu- 
di^HMHil  of  the  king^s  peison,  and  the  set-  riatic  acid.  Thev  are  hanier,  however, 
tlement  of  the  government  He  had  also  when  tried  bv  the  file,  not  in  the  least 
a  principal  hand  in  framing  the  ordinance  malleable,  and  of  the  Bjpeci&c  gravity  of 
for  the  king's  trial,  and  sat  himself  as  one  19.5.  These  he  concluded  to  he  an  ore 
of  the  judffe&  Ireton  accompanied  Crom-  consisting  entirely  of  iridium  and  osmium. 
weU  to  Irdand,  in  1649,  and  was  left  by  Iris  ;  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Elec- 
him  m  that.idand  as  lord  deputy.  He  tra(daughter  of  Oceanus),  the  sister  of  die 
reduced  the  natives  to  obedience  with  Harpies,  and  the  fleet,  golden- winged  mes- 

n  vigor,  but  not  without  cruelty.    He  seneerand  servant  of  the  gods,  especially 

in  Limerick,  in  1651.    Hume  calls  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  in  reward  of 

him  a. memorable  person,  celebrated  for  her  services,  as  tradition  runs,  transported 

vigilance,  capacity,  and  a  risid  exercise  of  her  to  heaven,  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow, 

justice,  during  his  unlimited  command  in  She  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  viisin, 

Ireland.    After  the  restoration,  his  body  with  wings  and  a  variegated  diess,  wim  a 

was  taken  up  and  suspended  from  the  rainbow  above  her,  or  a  cloud  on  her  head 

callovr^  with  that  of  Cromwell,  and  was  exhibiting  ail  the  colore  of  the  rainbow, 

buried  in  the  same  pit.  The  physical  appearance  of  the  rainbow 

lau.  ;4i  Basque  word,agmfying  foum,c%.  is  the  foundation  of  this  feble,  conforma- 

Iriarte,  or  Yriarte,  Thomas  d';  a  bly  vrith  the  custom  of  the  Greeks.    The 

Spanish  poei^  bom  in  1752,  and  died  in  rainbow  was  believed  to  draw  vapore  up 

loOS.    As  a  poet,  he  iis  known  by  his  Lite^  to  the  clouds  from  the  sea  and  land,  and  to 

nry  Fables  (i782|,  which  have  beea  trans-  drink  up  the  ri  vess  with  the  head  of  an  ox.-* 

lated  into  English,  his  poem  La  Mutka  The  ring  of  the  eye,  or  the. colored  circle 

(1784, 4to.]^  dramas,  &c.    His  works  were  around  Uie  pupil  of  the  eye,  is  also  called 

published  in  8  vols.,  at  Madrid,  in  1805.  tru.;  and  irwiUifvti  are  specim^us  of  ciys- 

iRiniUM ;  the  name  of  a  metal  discov-  tal  or  quiartz,  v^hich  exhibit  tbe  colore  of 

ered  in  1803,  by  Mr.  Tennant,  in  the  black  the  rainbow, 
residuum  from  the  solution  of  the  ore  of       Iris,  Flag,  or  Flower-de-Lucx  ;  a  ge- 

Iilatinum.    Its  name  was  bestowed  in  al-  nns  of  plaqts  comprising  upwards  of  80 

usion  to  the  rainbow  (tri«),  in  consequence  species,   remarisable   for    their   pointed, 

ofthechai^eable  color  it  imsentswhile^is-  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  their  large  and 

solving  in  muriatic  acid.  Its  color  is  white ;  beautiful,  flowers.    They  constitute  one  of 

it  is  britde,  and  very  difficult  effusion;  the  chiefomamentsofthe  northern  regions 

qiecific^ravity,  18.^.    It  is  acted  upon  of  the  globe,  and  usuallyi  grow  in  wet 

with  difficulty  even  by  the  nitro-muriatic  places^  bearing  flowere  of  various  colors, 

acid;  but,  when  oxidized  by  digestion  but  the  prevailing  tint  of  Which  is  blue, 

with  it,  it  unites  with  other  acids,  and  vrith  Nine  species  are  natives  of  the  U.  Suites^ 

the  earths,  i^articularly  with  alumina.    It  some  of  which  possess  active  cathartic 

combines  with  sulphur,  by  heating  a  mix-  prop^es.* 

ture  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  iridium,  and       Irkutsk  ;  a  Russian  govenunent  in  Asia, 

sulphuJr:  the  compound,  is  k  black  jpow-  fbnnerly  containing  two  and  a  half  million 

der,  consLsting  of  100  iridium  and  33.^ sul-  square  miles,,  with  a  population  of  firom  5 

ghur,    Lead  unites  with  this  metal  easily,  to  600,000  inhabitants.    The  present  govr 

ut  is  separated  by  cupellation,  leaving  the  emment,  formed  in  1823^  is  the  easteni 

iridium  on  the  cupel,  as  a  coarse  black  part  of  the  former  government;  it  contains 

powder.    Copper  forms  vritii  it  a  veiy  400,000  inhabitants,  and  reaches  from  dS^ 

malleable  alloy,  which,  afler  cupellation,  40^  £.  longitude  to  the  Northern  Frozen 
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oeean  and  liie  Pfteific  oeean,  forming  the  nion  opinioD,  It  was  eraeted  in  honor  of 
Ruaman  frontier  towaids  China.  The  soil  Hefmum,  the  deliverer  of  Germany  (see 
is  ckuefly  sterile^  the  dimate  cold.  The  t^bmMu9\ ;  b^t  it  was  probably  the  muiga 
mountain  oKains  Sayanskie  and  Stanovoi  of  some  oistinffuished  divinity)  perhai»  of 
vendar  the  fikee  of  the  countiy  uneven.  Woden  himBoIf,  and  the  name  of  Jhmm  or 
The  sees  of  KamtMshatka  and  OkotdCy  into  jEfenncian,  which  sicmfies  man  of  taar^ 
which  many  promonlorieeprojectt  wash  its  was  attached  to  it,  because  Woden  was 
coasia    In  the  warmest  summer  months    the  god  of  war. 

only  is  navigation  possible,  and  the  con^  Iron  is  the  most  vahiaUe  of  all  the . 
municatioQ  with  other  countries  is  very  metals.  Though  nientiMied  hi  the  Penta* 
much  interrupted.  The  rivers  are  the  Le-  teuch,  we  have  reason  to  belief  from  the 
na,  Olonek,  Anahara^  Kolyma,  Indigeika,  fitcts/that  die  fidbrication  of  steel  was  un- 
whwh  erop^  into  the  Icy  sea;  the  Ana-  known'ta^the  ancients,  and  that  they  were 
dyr,  Kamtschatka.  Araoun,  Schilka,  which  wholly  destitute  of  metalhiigieal  skiU,  that 
empty  into  the  Paciac  ocean.  The  cli-  its  uses  were  little  known  in  the  earlier 
mate  is  various,  but  the  winter  is  every  periods  of  society.  ^  The  Romans  employ- 
iriiere  loogk  In  the  southern  part,  grain  ^,  as  a  substitute  Ibr  it  in  their  armor,  an 
ii  raised,  and  some  vegetables  sre  pro-  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Its  use  has  fol- 
.dneed  in  every  district  The  woods  longed  the  |Hbgress  of  civilization  in  tbs 
abound  in  bears;  few  cattle  are  raised;  world;  and  the  amount  of  it  consumed 
the  reindeer  are  numerous,  as  are  also  by  any  nation,  at  the  present  day,  indi- 
sabks,  foxes  and  sea-otters.  Swarms  'of  cates  very  truly  the  degree  of  its  advance- 
moaquitoes  molest  msn  and  beast  .  The  ment  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  al* 
waters  contain  many  salmon,  which  chemistica]  name  of  iron  was  Maart.  In 
make  part  of  the  food  of  the  bears  and  treating  of  this  metal,  we  shall  adopt  the 
wolves.  The  mineral  kiiwdom  isnotdes-  following  orders  its  ores ;  their  seduction 
titute  of  precious  metaJLs,  but  thev  are  lit-  to  the  metalfic  stale ;  the  chemical  histoiy 
tie  worked.    Hie  inhabitants  are  Russians,    ofiroil. 

Tartan^  Mongols,  &;e^  in  a  low  state  of  Orta  <{f  iron.  Iron  earislB  in  nature  un- 
dvilizatMML  A  circle  of  the  government  der  four  differem  slates— the  native  state ; 
ia  also  called  Iikmsk,  and  the  capital  of  that  of  an  oxide;  in  comlunation  with 
IxMli  bears  the  same  name.  It  waa  biult  combustible  bodies,  particulariy  sulphur; 
in  16G9,is  mtuated  on  the  Angara,  and  and,  finaUy,  in  the  state  of  salts,  as  the 
ocmtains  33  churches,  a  theatre,  several  sulphate,  phoj^hate^^  and  carbonate,  of 
schools  (a  Japanese  aymnaaium^  a  garrison  iron. — 1.  Motive  Avn,  Natural  malleable 
acboo},  a  seminai;^^  for  priests,  a  printing-  iron  is  a  rare  production  of  thb  ^obe, 
office,  a  libraiy  with  3000  volumes,  &C.L  nearly  tdl  that  has  ever  been  found  upon 
soap  b^Hleries,^  manu&ctoiies  of  dotb,  salt  it  having  come  to  us  from  the  atmorohere. 
WOKS,  and  .has  feonsidorable  con[imerbe,  as  It  occurs  ia  the  form  of  a  ramose  stafactitei 
the  entrepot  for  the  fur  trade  with  Chuia.  covered  .by  brown,  fibrous  oxide  of  iron, 
Population,  30,000.  It  is  connected  by  its  mmgled  with  quartz  and  clay,  hi  a  vein* 
poaition  with  three  cnmmereial  routes^  traversing  a  mountain  of  gneiss^  near 
that  of  Kiakta,  that  of  eastern  Siberia  and  Grenoble,  in  France;  also  with  spathic 
Kamtschatka,  and  that  of  western  Siberia  nron  *and  heavy-spar,  at  Kamsdor^  m  Saz«» 
and  Russia.  .  The  commerce  carried  on  ony.  More  recentiy.  it  has  been  found  in 
here  is  valued  «t  (800,000  annuaHy.  The  tiiree  pbuies  m  die  U.  States— at  Canaan, 
fomiture,  ornaments,  ^cc,  from   China*   ih  Connecticut,  in  a  small  vehi  attached 

five  this  city  a  Chinese  air.    LatN.  58?   to  a  mass  of  gneiss  upon  a  high  moantahi 
6^41";  UhlE.  lOi^'ll'iK     ,  .      of  die  same  rock;  and  in  Pemisvlvania 

IaiitifanL(Qennan,ihiiefi«dti2^);astatue  and  North  Carolina:  at  the  latter  place,  it 
worshipped  by  the  andtot  Saxons,  whSck  was  found  loose'  in  tbe  soil,  in  a  mass 
rtpreaented  i^  man  cprnf^tely  aimed  in  weigiung  more  tium  dO  pounds.  In 
the  ftshion  of  the  ancient  Qfrmans,  with  neither  of  diese  eases  was  me  iron  per- 
a  banner  in  his  ri^t  hand  and  a  lance  in  focdy  pure.  That  from  Saxony,  besides 
his  left  This  statue  wss  their  most  sacred-  9SLS0  of  iron,  contained  6.0  of  lead  and  I  Jr 
idd,  and  is  said/to  have  stood  in  a  holy    of  copper;  that  of  Canaan  was  slightly  m- 

rre  a|  EresbuiH;,  a  principal  fortress  or  termin^ed  with  caibon,so  ss  occasionalfrf 
Saxons,  (near  the  present  paderfookn).  to  lose  its  malleability,  approximating  it  to 
CSiaxiemagne  demolisbed  this  fortress  in  the  character  of  ste^ ;  and  that  of  Penn- 
772,  and  with  it  that  monument  of  antiqui-  sylwja  was  alloyed  with  1:56  per  cent  of 
ty.  The  histo^'  and  'meaning  of  the  Lr-  arsenic  A  piece,  weighing  7  oz.,  from  the 
minsid  is  very  obscure.:  accoiding  to  aom-    large  mass.pf  North  Carolina,  was  crystal- 
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lised  in  the  ftrm  of  the  regular  octahedroiL  itsflmdamentalfoim;  it  uwiaHy,  howcf  cpy 

the  BUifices  of  which  exliibited  a  plaited  prasents  itself  in  lam  lamellifomi  manea^ 

fliruoturo :  it  waa  eaiainined  for  odier  met-  with   diatinct    octaiiedral  cleavage^  in 

als  without  aacceas,  though  its  imperfect  annular  concretkmfl^  or  coniDact.     It  ia 

malleaUlity  left  no  doubt  of  ita  containing  britde,  haa  the  haidneas  of  feldapar,  and  a 

a  email  prapordon  of  arsenic    The  me*  apedfic  ^vity  of  &j094»    It  ezeita  a  de- 

teoric  unon  difiers  very  conaidenbly  from  oded  action  on  Ihe  magnetic  needle ;  and 

the  terreatrial,  native  iron.    Its  color  ia  a  certain  apecimena,  eqfMmally  of  a  compact 

ligfat  8leei»gray,  reaemUing  platina;  it  is  variety,  attract  and  r^iel,  ahemately,  the 

eaaly  cut  with  the  kndfe,  and  it  ia  flexible  polea  of  a  needle,  according  aa  we  pasaent 

and  perfectly  malleable  when  cold.    Spe-  the' same  point  of  a  fragment  of  the  ore 

ciiSc  gravity,  7768.    It  occurs  in  lane  to  one  or  the  other  of  the.extremitjea  ef  a 

raaasea^  atimetimee  of  many  tons  weirat,  needle.    This  variety,  whidi  ia  found  in 

marked  eztemally  by  impreasionB,   Uke  Warwick,  Orange  county,  New  Yori^^  and 

those  produced  by  the  hands  and  feet  upon  at  aevenl  (dacea  in  New  JerBey,a8  w^ll  aa 

a  aofk^  i^aadc  maas;  olao  in  small  globular  in  other  countries,  ia  called  the  nofwe 

and  ^dbrm,  masses,  diaseminated  through  luaitAanit,    Its  magnetic  virtue  atrengthena 

meleeric  atones.    Occaiiionally,itpiesenlB  by  ezpoeure  to  me  air.    The  magnetic 

impedecdy-fenned  octahednfl  ciyma.  A  iron  oonaista  of  28.14  protoxide  of  iron,  and . 

oyataJilne  texture  becomes  visiUe,  how-  71.86'of  peroxide  of  iron.    It  is  infusible 

ever,  in.  ottttinc  the  laige  maasea,  and  ex-  befete  the  biow-pipe,  but  aaaumea'a  brown 

posing  the  aur&ces  pitrauced  to  the  action  color,  and  Joeea  ita  attractoiy  power,  after 

of  nidic  acid,  or  allowmg  them  to  tuniah  haying  been  exposed  to  a  great  beat    It 

fay  heat    It  invariably  contains  from  3  to  is  soluble  in  nitnc  acid,  ana  may  be  Mh 

12  per  cent  of  nickel,  and  often  traces  of  tained  crystallized  by  fusbig  it,  aa  often 

coDut  neither  of  which  metala  have  evi^  happena  in  the  roaating  of  it,  in  ftunaees, 

been  found  alloying  terrestrial  nadve  iron,  to  raect  its  reduction.    It  oocuis  in  primi- 

Meleoric  iron  is  contained  in  all  mdteorie  tive  rocks,  chiefly  in  gneiA,  mica-sbite, 

stones;  in  some.  It  exisls  in  a  very  feeble  homblende-aiate,  and  chlorile-slatey  and 

proportion;  in  €KtherB,'it  forma  one  quar-  rarely  in  limestone,  vrfaen  it  forms  veins, 

ter  of  their  weight ;  and  a^ain  in  others^  it  beda,  or  even  entire  mouhtaina.    It  also 

eciinatitutes  neany  the  entae  mass;  while  cqinposes  the  chief  higredient  of  certain 

the  latseat  masses  of  it«ver  fouJad  consiBt  ^ancb%  which  have  been  washed  and  4e- 

of  it  vAoHy,  vrithout  the  amaJlest  mixture  posited  bv  the  same  puirents  which  sepa- 

of  ftxreign  raattem    In  the  two  firsHnen-  rated  it  from,  its  original  beds.    The  dif- 

tioned  conditions^  it  haa  often  been  aeen  to  ferent  varieties  ofthivore  sre  exceedingly 

fill  froin  the  heavena,  while  in  the  solid  rich  in  metal,  often  yielding '80  per,  cent 
state,ilnever  has  been  observed,  by  ciedi-  '  (tf  iron,  and  are  evei^  where-  explored, 

Ue  witneases^  to  fidl,  but  on  one  occasion^-  vriien  found  in  sufficient'  quantities^  and 

at  Agiam  in  Croatia.    Some  of  the  largest  connectod  with  abundfttice  of  foel  and  fe- 

masses  of  meteoric  iron  known,  are  the  eility  of  transportation.     In  Sweden,  it 

ftiUowiag:  that  found  by  Pallas^  in  Siberia,  forma  the  object  of  numeroua  important 

weighina  1680  Rusdaa  pounds;  that  ^la^  explorations,  among- which  may  be  citpd 

covered  oy  Rubin  de  Celis,  .in  the  district  that  of  the  mountain  of  Taberg,  near 

of  Chaoo-Gualamba  in  South '  AiuericfL  Joi^koping,  in  Smeland,  where  it  is  so 

and  which  weighs  15  tone ;  and  that  fouiid  abundant  aa  to  be  worked  under  the  open 

ne^r  Red  river,  •  in  Louisiam,  welgbinff  sky ;  that  of  the  idand  of  Uto^  where  ex- 

9000  pounds,  and  which  ia  now  deposited  davadons  extend  to  a  areat  distance  under 

in  the  collection  of  the  lyceum  of  natural  the  contiguous  sea;  mat  of  Dannemora, 

UaMnry  m  New  Yoiic     Besides  these,  m  .Upland  ^riiich  is  at  present  under  the 

other  very  considerable  pieces  bAve  been  control  of  the  English ;  that  of  GaDrvaia, 

noticed  in  Aftice,  Mexico  and  Boheinia.  beyond  -the  polar  cii^le^  wh<nne  the  ore 

(Far  additidhal    particulars    ctoceminff  forma  an  entire  mountain ;  -  and,  finally, 

meteoric  iron,  and  its  origin,  see  Mdwrm,  those  ^immense  depostts  of  ferruginous 

^Stenet*)   Meteoric  iron  has  been  worlced,-  aandwhiebareaoexteasfvely  wroi^htin 

aa  an  object  of  ^curioaty,   into  tknives,  Dalecarfia,  in  'Smoland  and  in  Werme- 

swords,  wl  other  instn]mentB.-^-S.  Mof^  land*    The  oxydulated  iron  is  also  ex- 

ii0iM  frim  Ort,  or  OacydulaUd  fron,  is  of  an  plored  at  aevend  places  in  Siberia,  Pied- 

inMi4iLack.o6lor,  more  intenae  than  be-  mont,  and  the  kii^om  of  Naplea.     In 

longa  to  metallic  uon;  ita  powder  is  of  a  the  U.  States^   it  exists  in  the  greatest 

pure  Mack.    It  occiirs  cr3^tallized,  in  the  abundanoe,  and  ia  wrou^t  at  numerous 

ftMmaf  the  regular  oclafaedroB,  which,  is  localitios.    The  primitive  range  of  moun- 
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tains  upon'  the  wealem  side  of  lake  Cham*  quenee  of  the  complicated  forioB  ciits  ciya- 

plain,  affofda  numenHiB  veiniB  and  beds  of  tala,  and  the  divenified  ^>peai!anoe  of  its 

It,  sooiedmee  more  than  20  feet  in  thick-  compound  varieties.    It  is  crystallized  in  a 

and  little  intenningled  with  feroi^  ffieat  number  of  forma,  whose  fundamental 


subAance&  The  principal  works  for  its  figure  is  a  sHghd^-acute  rhomboid  of  86?  1(K 
reduction  are  at  Peru,  and  near  Crown  and  93°  5(y',  which  may  be  derived  from  its 
Point  A  valuable  deposit  of  the  compact  crystals  by  cleavage.  The  general  ten-< 
inaguetiic  iron,  precisely  similar  to  that  dency  of  its  secondary  forms  is  to  hez- 
woKod  at  Dannemora  in  Sweden,  occurs  agonal  prisms  and  irregular  octabedra. 
at  Franconia  in  New  Hampshire,  upon  a  Lustre,  metallic ;  color,  dark  steel-my, 
■nail  mountain  of  gneiss,  belon(ang  to  the  iron-black ;  streak,  cherry-red,  or  readim 
White  mountain  range.  In^iellighlands  brown :  surftce  of  the  ciystals  fifequently 
of  New  York,  it  forma  numerous  beda,  as  t^ndshed ;  ooaque,  except  in .  veiy^  thin 
abo  in  their  continuation  through  the  laminie,  which  ane  laindv  traosluceo^  and 
northern  part  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Dela-  diow  a  deep  blood-red  color ;  brittle  f 
waxiD  river,  and  is  worked  extensively  hardness,  the  same  with  the  preceding 
at  Munroe,  Hamburg,  and  many  other  species;  specific  gravi^,5J251,  Its  action 
places.  The  present  ore  forms  the  best  upon  the  magnet' is  feeble;  it  never  at- 
iron  which  is  rhade  for  the  manufiicture  tracts  iron-filings,  or  offers  magnetic  po- 
of steel ;  and  hence  the  employment  of  larity.  Besides  occurring  in  distinct  crys- 
Swedish  iron  by  the  ElngUah  for  tliis  pur-  tals,  and  in  hmiellifonR  and  compact 
foBe.'^^ClhromaUdihiM  moBBea,  witli  ametaUic  lustre,  it  also  pre- 
^inm)  J8  found  crystal)izedin  regular  octa-  sents  itself  in  renifoxm,  botiyoidal  and  sta- 
nedra,  and  massive.  Lustre,  imperfectly  lactitic  shapes,  and  earthy-looking  masseet 
metallic ;  color,  between  iron-black  and  where,  fipom  the  smaUness  of  ihe  individ- 
brownish-black ;  streak,  brown ;  opaque ;  uals,  no  signs  of  the  metallic  appearance 
brittle ;  hardness^  the  same  with  the  preced-  are  discernible.  These  varieties  have  rsr 
ing  species ;  specific  gravity,  4.498.  Vau-  ceived  distinct  names,  and  have  often  been 
quelin  and  Klaproth  make  it  consist  of  treated  of,  in  mineralogical  systems,  aa 
Ondeof  chrome, .  .  .  .  43.00  .  .  55.50  belonging  to  a  distinct  species,  which,  on 
Protoxide  of  iron,   .  .  .  34.70  .  ..33.00  account  oftheir  color,  has  been  designated 

Alumina, 20J30  .  .    6.00 '  red  iron  ore.    But  this  distinctiou  is  now 

Silica, ^  .  .   -2.00  .  '•    2.00  siven  up,  as  an  uninterrupted  transition 

Alane^  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible,  baa  been  noticed  between  all  the  varieties 
but  acts  upon  the  maijinetic  needle,  afler  of  the  red  iron  ore  and  the  ciystalline 
having   been   expoe^ed  to  the   reducing  specular  iron.    The  following  are  some 
flame.    It  is  dissolved,  when  h^ted  with  of  the  varieties  of  the  present  species, 
bpnix,  to  which  it  imparts  a  beautifijl  according  as  they  have  acquired  distinct 
green  color.    It  was  first  found  in  the  de-  appellations  in  mineralogical  books,  and 
partment  Du  Var)  in  France,  in  the  form  among,  mankind  in  seneral:  that  in  dis- 
of  nodules  and  kidney-shaped  masses.    It  tinct  crystals  is  c«ilea  speadar.  iron ;  that 
was  afterwards  discovered  in  Stiria  and  in  thin,  latiieUar  concretions,  with  a  metal- 
Scotland;  at  fhe  former  place,  imbedded  lie  lustre,  19  called  micaceoitftrcm;  UieresL 
in  serpentine,  at  the  latter^  in  limestone,  with  'i  rpecallic   lustre,   is  denominated 
In  the  U.  States,  it  exists  abundandy  in  ammon  tptcuUar  iron.     Those  varieties 
Maryland,  near  Baltimore ;  also,  m  small  which  have  lost  their  metallic  appearance^ 
quantities,  in  Connecticut,  near  New  Haj-  ars  included  within,  I.  the  red  non  ore» 
ven,  in  limestone,  widi  serpentine.    It  is  a  divided  into /5nm»  red  iron  ore,  or  rea 
highly  valualtle  mineral,  when  it  occurs  hetnatiU ;    compact  and  0€hrty  red   iron 
in  quantity,  for  extracting  the  oxide  of  ore,  which  are  massive,  and  consist  of  im- 
cfarome,  wljich  is  employed  either  alone  pdpal^e   gcanular   individuals,  more  or 
or  in  various  combinations  with  the  oxidea  less   firmly   connected;,  and   acabf   red 
'  of  other  metals,  as  cobalt,  lead,  mercury,  iron  ore,  or  rtd  iron  JroOi,  consisting  of 
&C.,  both  for  piunting  on  porcelain,  and  very  snoall,  scaly,  lainellar  particles,  which, 
for  painting  in  oil    'Die  quantity  of  chro-  in  most  cases,  arp  but  slightly  coherent: 
mate  of  ietul,  or  chrome  yelk>w,  roanufec-  2.  ckiy  iron  ore,  divided  into  rtddU^  which 
tured  in  Baltimore  annually,  is  estiniAted  possesses  an  eartliy,  coarse,  slaty  fiacture, 
at  50,000  pounda  (See  Chrome,)— L  %)€€'  and  is  used  as  a  drawing  EoaXenalijasptry 
vlar  Lr^i  Orty  and RtdhonOrt^    This spe- •  clay  iron  ore,  which  has  a  large,  flat,  con- 
cies,  scarcely  less  interesting  thai^  the  last  choidal  fracture,  and  considerable  hard- 
bi  economical  importance,  presents  many  ness  when  compared  with  the  other  varie- 
difficulties  to  the  mineralogiBt,  in  conse-  ti^  of  red  iron  ore ;  and  eoLumnar  and 
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iaaieiiar  day  iron  ok,  which  are  diadn*  Scottaiid,  it  is  used,  along  with  the  ore  of 
ffuiflhcd,  tho  fint  by  the  columnar  fbnn,  that  countir,  at  the  Carron  and  CHaagow 
3ie  latter  by  the  flattiahf  granular  form  of  .woiis.    The  ochrey  red  iron  ore  uaufllly 
itB  partioleflL     The  micaceous  iron,  ana-  accompanies  the  other  yarieties  of  d& 
lyzed  by  Bucholtz,  and  the -red  hematite,,  species^   and  is  tnated  coniointty  widi 
analyzed  by  D'Aubuisson,-  have  been  found  them.    In  places  wh^re  it  is  K»und  in  con- 
to  consist  of  siderable '  ouahtities,  it  is  sometimes  col-r 
Peroxide  of  iron,  IOOjOO      90.00    94.00  lected,  wasned,  and  employed  as  a  polish- 
Chdde  of  manganese,  0.00    a  trace,  a  trace  ing  substance.    The  eompiBct  red  iron  ore 
Biliea, ........  OM     2.00       S,00  is  found  in  Fnhce  and  some  other  Euio- 

Ume,  ....*....  0.00    atnice      1.00  pean  countries,  where  it  is  reduced,  and 

Water, 0.00      2.00       aOO  afibrdsa.good  soft  iron,  yielding  50  per 

TlieprDportionofmetal  tothatofoxygni,  c^nt  of  metal.    Bat  its  most  impottent 

in  the  species,  is  as  69d4  :  30.66.     The  use  is  as  a  polisher.    It  forms,  -when  per- 

Clay  iron  ores^  being  more  or  less  mixed  fectly  compact,  tire  bumisher  of  die  button- 

wilh  eatthy  substances^  vary  in  their  ccm-  maker,  1^  means  of  which  he  imparts  to 

tents^  and  several  of  Uieir'  properties  are  gilded  buttons  the  bighest  pol^  of  which 

dependent  upon  tiie  nature  of  these  aH-  tney  arecapablew    l^e  best  speci^nens  for 

mixtures.    The  i^peoular  iron  is  inftisible  button-pohshers  command  a  very  high 

befeve  the  blow-pipe,  but  meits  with  borax, .  pricey  and  usually  come  from  litde  pebbles 

and  ftrmtf  a  men  or  jeXUm  glass,  like  and  rolled  ihasses  of  this  ore,  fbund  in  sec- 

|Hire  oxide  of  iroi^.    It  is  likewise  soluble  ondaiy  countries.    Those  most  esteemed 

m  heated  muriatic  nM.    The  specular  haife  hitherto  beeii  bibaght  from  Spain, 

iron  (in  the  cr^staHine,  iamellifonn  and  There  are  strong  indications,   however, 

compact  varieties,  with  a  metallic  lustre)  diat  it  exists  dispersed  through  the  soil 

ftirms  vpry  powerfhl  beds,  and  even  entire  near  Marietta,  in  Ohio.     The  lenticular 

mountains,  which  are  traversed  by  a  mtil-  or  Scaly  red  iron  ore  abounds  in  the  sec- 

titude  of  fissures,  and  cavities  lined  with  ondary  region  of  New' York,  forming  a 

srnaO,^  but  exceedingly  brilliant  crystals  of  thin  stratum  near  .  the  surrace'  of  the 

this  substance.  *  It  yields,  in  the  ordinaiy  ^und*    It  is  wrought  at  Utica,  as  well 

operations  of  reduction,  60  per  cent  of  .  as  at  many  other  place8.--4S.J^£&t>t»  Oxide 

metal   Its  most  celebrated  locality  is  the  o/'ihm,  and  Bnnm/ron  Ore.    The  present 

island  of  ESba,  which  has  afibrded  iron  for  is  a  species  neiuiy  parallel  to  the  foregoing, 

16  eentarie&    Its  mmesare  still  believed  to  in  the  quantity  of  iron  it  afibnte  to  society. 

be  inexhaustible.     They  annuaHy  yield  It  is  very  raiely  observed  in  distinct  ciys- 

99;OOO,0OO  of  French  quintals  of  or^  tals^  more  nsudly  occuirine  in  botfyoidal 

which  are  transported  for  reduction  into  andstalaoticalmaases,  consisting  of  closely 

l\ncany,  the  Roman  states,  Liguria,  a^d  aiggregated  fibres,  in  which  resect  it  re- 

tlMt  kdngdom  of  Naples.    It  is  also  found  sembles  the  most  common  varieties  of  the 

at  Fnmont  in  the  Voeges  (where  its  ex-  speCulv  ht)n.'    The   crystals  are   very 

g oration  occa{Mies  200  nuners),  in  SaXonv,  small,  extemallv  black  and  brilliant,  and 

ohemia,  Sweden,  Siberia,  tmd  m  the  U.  in  the  shape  of  right  rectangular  prisms. 

States,  at  Hawley  in  Mass.    Wherever  it  The'general  character  of  the  species  is  as 

exists,  it  is  explored  with  profit.    It  de-  foUows :  lustre,  adamantine;  color,  vari- 

serves  to  be  mentioned,  also,  that  specular  ous  shades  of  brown,  of  which  j^How- 

inm,  in  exceedingly  brUliaht  crystals  and  iSh-Srown,  hair-brown,  clove-brown  and 

scales,  occurs  very  finequentiy  amonr  the  bladdsh-brown  are  the  mosft  common  ; 

ejected  matter  of  volcanoes,  as  in  the  lavas  streak,  yellowish  'brown ;  brittle ;  no  ac- 

of  Vesuvius  and  Auveigne,  where  it  ^  tion  on  the  magnet;  scratched  by  feld- 

undoubtedly,  a  product  of  suUimation.  i^mr;  specific  gravity,  3:9^    Beddesoc- 

The  red  heiAatite  is  found  in  beds  and  curring  in  crystals,  and  in  globular  stalac- 

veins^  izi  primitive  and  secondary  cou^-  titic  and  fiuticose  shapes,  it  is  found  in 

tries.     It  occure  abandantiy  in  Saxony,  masses  /vfhose  composition  is  im^pa- 

tha  Hartz,  Silesia,  and  m  England.    In  ble;  aometimes,  also,  the  particles  are  so 

tiie  U.  States,  it  is  found  very  sparingly,  .sli^^tiy  coherent,  that  tiie  mass  appears 

and  IS;  nowhere  reduced  for  the  mw.  earthy  and  dull    It  difiers,  chemically, 

It  ocGura  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  where  it  from  the  specular  iron,  in  containing  a 

is  jjiround  to  powder,  and  employ^  as  a  'ouantdy  of  water,  not  merelv  mtersperaed 

poEshing  substance.    It  affords  excellent  mrough  its  subsbOice  by  simple  aneorp- 

iron,  and  often  in  the  huge  propord(m  of  tion,  but  intimately  comnined  with  it  % 

60  per  cent    Mostof  tfie'puite  iron  and  chemical  afEEoity.     AceoiMing  to  D'Au- 

iRMi  wire  of  England  are  inade  of  it    lit  budflHm,  it  cobflists  of  (in  two  analyses) 
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....  8S100  .  .  84.00  with  granohr  limeatane.    It  is  alio  foimd 

Water, i  .  .  .  .  14.00  .  .  11.00  in  Sozony  and  Tliuiingia,  io  beds  and 

Oxide  of  manganese,  «  .  2l00  .  .    2.00  veiDa,.  embraced,  in  some  instances^  in 

Silica, 1.00  .  .    2.00  newer  rocks.     It  is  rnicommon  in  the 

the  piopoition  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  northeni  countries  of  Europe ; .  but  iik 
water  beuig  as  8&a0  to  14.70.  Before  the  Gennany,  France,  and  the  Austrian  do* 
blow-pipe,  It  becomes  black  and  magnetic  minions,  it  is  wrouffht  in  great  abundance. 
It  mens^wkh  borax,  into  a  green  or  yellow  Its  most  remaikable  deposit  in  the  U. 
dasB^  and  is  soluble  in  lieated  nitro*mu*  Statei^  is  at  Salisbuiy  in  Conn.,  where  it 
nadc  add.  The  division'  introduced  has  beeh  wiou^  for  nearly  100  yean ; 
among  the  TSiieties  of  the  present  species,  the  amount  of  pig  iron  yielded  annually,  at 
is  somewhat  shnihur  to  that  which  has  present,  is  about  9000  tons.  Many  other 
been  given  to  red  iron  ore.  .CnMOiBBi  localities  of  brown  hematite  exist  in  litch- 
htdnnu  oxide  of  iron  embraces  the  small  fidld^  Conn.,  as  ,weU  as  in  the  contiguous 
black  crystals,  which  sometimes  occur  in  counties  of  Dutdiess,  N.  Y.,  and  Berinhire, 
fibioos  and  radiating  bundles.  Cfydal'  Maos.  The  inmwiiich  this  variety ^affi»rds 
Uxed  hnwn^wm  ore  is  that  varietur  which  ia  superior  m  mrileahjlity  to  that  yiekled 
presents  itself  in  the  fom  of  the  cube,  by  the  red  ore  of  irmi,  and  is  much 
riiomboid,  or  some  modificadon  of  these  esteemed,  also,  on  account  of  its  toufdmess 
foons,  and  does  not  property  belong  to  and  hardness.  The  pi^  iron  obtained  flom 
th^-speoiea,  being  decomposed  varieties  mehin^  its  purer  vaneties  with  charcoal, 
of  iron  pyrite»4uid  spathic  iron,  tp  whioh  in  particuiar,  may  be  easity  convened  into 
they  are  more  conectly  referred.  The  steeL  The  compact  vanety-of  this  ipe» 
fikrouM  hnwn  iron  ore,  or  brown  hematUe^  cies  is  usually  fbMndin  the  same  localities 
contains  the  fibrous  varieties^  in  $ta]ac*  with  the  fibrous  hematite,  and  is  equally 
titic,  reniibrm,  and  other  imitative  shapes,  employed  with  that  variety  fixr  obtaining 
CbnfMet  hreim  iron  ore  comprehends  iron.  The  ochrey  brown  iron  ore,  or  bog 
those  imitative  shapes  and  massive  vaife-  iron  ore,is  the  most  recent  in  itsibmiation 
ties,  in  which  die  composition  or  fifatmis  of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  its  deposition  being 
structure  is  no  longer  observhble;  while  continually  going  on,  even  now,  in  shallow 
odkrey  knwn  iron  ore,  or  hog^  iron  ore^  is  lakes  and  in  morasses.  It  is  wrouriit  in 
iql^plied  to  those  which  have  an  earthy  all  countries,  more  or  less  extensively; 
tezturs  and  are  finable.  As  imjlurB  vane-  but  the  iron  it  yields  is  chiefly  used  K>r 
ties  of  the  species,  we  must  consider  some  castingaL  The  pisifonn  eiay  iron  atone 
ofthe  clay  Iran  ores^  such  as  the  gnpmdor,  occun  imMed  in  secondaiy  limestone, 
the  eommonj^pigjform,  and  the  renffimn  in  large  deposita^  in  FVance  and  Switzer- 
day  iron'  ore*  The  gnndiar  variety  is  land,  where  it  flnpplies  considerable  hon 
composed  of  compact,  roundish,,  or  globttr  woifcs;  but  the  iron,  like  that  fiiomthe. 
lar  masses ;  the  renifhnn  one,  of  aheniat-  other  eaithy  varieties  of  the  present  spti- 
big  coats,  of  difierent  color  and  conais-  ciea,  is  generally  too  britde  to  be  wrouriit 
lency,  disposed  in  a  renifi>rm  surface.'  In  into  baivirqo.— ^  tArsenicai  ihm,  or  M§- 
the  pisifi>iin  variety,  we  meet  with  a  simi-  mekd,  is  fi>und  crystallized  in  right  riiom« 
hr  compositiou,  only  in  small  fi^bulea,  hio  prisms  of  IIP  ISy  and  68°  46'.  These 
parallel  to  the  siurfiu^  of  which  m  lamel-  are  often  tenninated  by  dihedral  Bummits, 
le  are  disposed.  The  compact  pisifimsi  and  liable  to  a  large  number  of  modifica- 
clay  iron  ore,  however,  does  not  belong  .to  tions.  It  also  *  occurs  massive.  Lcutre, 
the  present  species^  but  it  is  deoomp<wed  metallic ;  color,  silver-white,  inclining  to 
iron  pyrites^  as  is  demonstrated,  not  only  siee)-gny  ;  streak,  dark  grayiflh-black  ; 
by  the  ci^raiBltine  fbrms  which  it  afiEecti,  brittle;  hardness,  neariy  that  of  feldspar ; 
but  likewise  firom  the  nucleus  of  the  un-  q)ecific  gravi^,  6.127.  Its  chemico]  com- 
decomposed  pyrites,  winch  the  1<u|2Bst  position  is,  iron  33.5,  arsenic  46.5,  and 
specimens  of  it  often  embrace.  The  siilphur  90.  Beft>re  the  Uow-plpe,  upon 
eiystallized  hydrous  oxkle  of  iron  is  found,  charcoal,  it  emits  copious  arsenical  fumes, 
In  limited  quantities^  ill  England)  France  and  melts  into  a  dobule,  which  is  neariy 
and  Siberia;  it  eidier  occurs  in  quartzoae  pure  sulphuret  or  iron.  It  is  soluble  in 
geodesy  in  the  fimn  of  munilb^  masses,  nitric  acid,.iirith  the  exception  of  a  whitish 
or  is*  enclosad  in  quartz  ciystals.  The  residue.  It  sometimiBS  contains  a  small 
fibrous  brown  iron  ore«.is  the  most  abuii-  proportion  of  silver;  when  it  is  denomi- 
dant  and  wideljr  dispersedof  all  the  varie-  nat^  ctrgeiit^eroua  anenkal  pyrites.  Ar- 
ties of  this  nieciefl.  It  is  commonly  found  senical  iron  is  a  prstty  abundant  substance, 
in  larn.beib,  in  pneiss  or  tnicto-fllate,  lind  and  occurt  both  in.  beds  and  veins,  often 
veiy  mqpaiify  m  immediate  connexipp  acoompaniMl  l^  ores  of  mtfWf  lead  and 
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^c    It  18  yeiy  plendful  in  the  mmmg  5126.    In  the  eztenor  flame  of  the  Mcm-T 
disbicts  of  Saxony,  in  the  alver  ininee  of  pipe,  it  becomes  red  upon  charcoal,  the 
Joacfaiinathal  andthetin  miueaof  Sehlag-  Bulphur  is  driven  off,  and  oxide  of  iron 
senwald ;  also  in  (he  Hartz,  Sweden  and  remains.    In  healed  nitric  acid,  it  is  part- 
Cornwall  ;  m  'the  U.  States,  at  Francoma  W  soluble,  and  leaves  a  whitish  residue, 
in  New  Hampshire,  with  copper  and  iron  Some  varieties  arei  subject  to  decomposi- 
p^tes,  in  gneiss;  at  Worcester,  in  Mass.,  tion,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
with  spathic  iron  ore  and  blende,  in  quartz ;  atmosphere.    With  recard  to  its  geological 
at  Chatham  in  Conn.,  with  arsenical  co-  relations,  much  -diversity  obtains;  it  con^ 
halt,  in  gpeiss;  and  in  Edenville,  in  New  slituteB  beds  by  itKlf  of  4M)nBiderBble  mag- 
Yoric    The  accidental  admixture  of  silver  nitude,  in  gncJss,  mica-elate,,  and  primitive 
renders  some  varieties  of  the  present  Bt>e-  argUiite,  and  is  often  (In  important  ingre- 
cies  useful  as  ores  of  that  metaL     Thei  dioitof  those  beds  which  contain  ores  of 
Gommon  arsenical  pyrites,  whe|[ioccuning  lead,  iron,  copper,  &c.    It  is  frequently 
in  laive  quantitie^  ia  employed  in  the  mixed  vrith  coal  seams  and  the  beds  of 
manuractureof  white  arsenic  and  of  real-  clay  which  accompany  them.     It  is  also 
gar. — 7,  Aotomou$  Anenieal  Pyrites  i  a  met  with,  in  considerable  miantities,  in 
qpecies  differing  from  the  preceding  in  veins,-  associated  vrith  blende,  arsenical 
the.  inclination  of  the  lateral  fiices,  which,  iron,  galena  and  copper  pyrites.     It  is 
in  the  present  case,  meet  under  angles  of  found,  likewise,  vifith  ores  of  nlver,  and  is 
1S2°  W  and  57°  34^,  «id  in  spedfic  nav-  contained  in  many  organic  remains,  both 
ity,  which  in  this  species  is.7.S98.    It  has  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin.    Its  locaH- 
not  yet  been,  analyzed,  but  is  b^ieved  to  ties  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  being 
consist  wholly  of  iron  and  Arsenic     It  noticed  with  particularity.  ,  Some  of  the 
has  been  found   in  beds,   in   primitive  mo^  beautiful  ciystaUizations  which  adorn 
mountains,  in  Carinthia,  Silesia  and  Stiria.  nuAeralogical  cabinets,  are  brought  from 
--8.  Iron  Pyrites  is  the  most  umversally  the  island  of  Elba,  Piedmcont,  Saxony, 
distributedof  all  the  ores  of  iron,  and,  fromi  Hartz,  Norway' and  Com  walL    Vast  de- 
its  yellow  color  and  metallic  aspect,  is  the  posits  of- iron  pyrites, -intermingled,  in 
substonce  which  is  so  frequently  mistaken,  some  inentaifces,  with  magnetic  iron  pyrites, 
by  ign<»am  people,  for  gold.  ,  It  is  not  are  found  in  the  U.  States^  among  which 
uncommon  to  find  it  regularly  crystallized,  inay  be  nientiooed  those  in  Vermont,  at 
though  the  dimenaons  of  the  crystals  are  Stra^Tord  land  Shrewsbury ;  in  Massachu- 
rarely  such  as  to  render  them  very  con-  setts,  at  Hubbafdston ;  in  Maryland,  near 
splcuous.     The  prevailing  figure  among  Baltimors;  in  Ohio;  near  Zaneiville ;  and 
its  crystals  is  the  cube,  nsraliel  to -whose  thestate  of  Tennessee.    It  also  abounds  in 
faces  the^  may  be  cleaved^  as  also  parallel  the  gold  re(pon  of-ibe  Southern  States,  and 
to  the  sides  of  the  remdar  octahedron,  is  wrought  extensively  in  many  places  for 
The  last  is  assumed  as  me  primitive  form  the  sake  of  the  gold  mechanically  miised 
of  ih&  species  by  most  mineralogists,  as  with  it,  from  the  presence'  of  which  it 
leading  to  an  explanation  of  the  nimierous  receives  a  golden-yellow  tinge.    The  uses 
secondaiy  forms  with  the  neatest  8implici<^  of  this  species  are  as  follows :  it  is  roasted, 
ty.    The  most  frequent  of  these  seconda-  for  extracting  'sulphur ;  after  having  been 
ries  are  the  cubp-octahedron,  the  pentago-  exposed  to  the  oxidating  influence  of  the 
nal-do^ecahedron,  and  the   icositetrahe-  atmosphere,  it  yields  smphate  of  iron,  or 
dron.    The  surfoces  of  th^  ciystab  are  '  copperas,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  the  remaio- 
aometunes  smooth,  and  sometimes  alter-  ing  oxide  of  uon  is  used  as  a  coane  pig* 
nately   streaked.     Fracture,  conchoidal,  ment ;  it  is  an  important  acent  in  several 
uneven ;  lustre,  metallic  ;  color,  passing  metallurgical  operations,  and  was  fi^rmeriy 
through  a  fow  shades  of  a  chaiticteriiBtic  considerably -employed  instead  of  flints  in 
bronze  vellow ;  streak,  brownish-black  j  gun-locks,  from  whence  the  name  pgriUs 
brittle ;  hardness,  such  as  to  be  impressed  was  derived*— 9.  WlaU  iron  Pyriits^&Sem 
with  die  knife,  and  scratched  by  feldspar ;  firom  the  preceding  species  in  its  crystal- 
specific  gravity,  4.98.     The  crystals  are  line  characters,  as  well  as  in  •  some  other 
liable  to  be  much  grouped,  often  peuetrat-  respedB,  though,  in  chemical  constitution, 
ing  each  other  so  as  to  form  ^lobular  the  two  appear  to  be  perfectly  identicaL 
masses.    It  occurs,  jalso,  in  granular,  col-  Its  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  modified 
umnar  and  impalpable  masses ;  and  often  rhomlnc  prisms,  and  of  very  flat  cnrslals, 
cellular,  iu  consequence  of  forming  upon  having  the  appearance,  at  firat  sight,  of 
crystals  of  galena,  which   have   subse-  dodecahedrms  with  triangular  planes,  but 
quendy  become  decomposed.    Iron  pyri-  which,  however,  are  macks,  consisting  of 
tes  conaistB  of  hon  45.74,  and  sulphur  flimilar  portioDSi^f  five  ciystals^    Thepri- 
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maiy  fbirm  is  a  ngiit  riiombie  piisiD,  of  Uuish-vHxile ;  tfae  powder  prDdnced  by 
about  lOG^  and  73°,  parallel  to  the  pkmefl  enuhing  the  mmenA  in  a  diy  atatej  » 
of  which  it  yields  to  niechameal  division*  liver-brown :  tianelueent,  and  mely  nana* 
The   fiices  of  the   ciyetato  are  deeply  parent;  aectile;  thin  hunins  ate  ^nble ; 
streaked,  in  a  vertical  direction,    hvum,  apee^   fnmfji  2j6&     It  ako  oecun 
melallic;  color,  pale  bronze-yellow,  in-  maeaive^  in  amadl,  renifiyni  and  globular 
dining  to  giav ;  atieak,  grayiah-bkick ;  abapea,  and  imbedded  nodules;  ako  in 
l^^udnesB^  equal  tp  that  of  feldspar;  ap^  aiqieificial  coatings  of  dusty  jQaiticlea. 
aSc  gravity,  iJS7t    It  eeoun  maasive,  and  The  earthy  varietiea  are  dull,  opaque, 
in  various  imitative  shapes,  in  oonse-  meagrfr  to  the,  «oucb,  and  light     Their 
qaence  of  which,  and  the  composition  of  color,  on  £m  eaiposura  to  the  lights  is 
in  oystals^  it  has>  been  (iistingtiiahed  ina>  grayish,  yeUowiah,  or  greeniBb-whke,  or 
several  varieties,  as  riulia<e(fpyrt^,jgMar  soniepaletingeofbkie;  but  it  soon  passes 
jgfrifie*,  oKti-tmnb pyriUt^  hefaHepyrikif  to  a  dark  hkUgo^^hie.    In  tvjro  varietiee 
t^eettvlarpmikM.    Befhre  the  blow-pipe^  of  viviaaite  (a  friaUe  one  arudyzed  by 
it  behaves  like   coinmon  iran   pynaBSi  lUi^irothfandaciyBiaJliaedonefromBpdU 
Someof  its  varieties  are  peculiaify aubject  enmais  in  Bavaria,  by  Yogel),  the  follow- 
to  deoompoaition.    It  is  less  fiequently  ing  chemical  compo^on  was  discovered; 
met  with  in  nature  thaik  the  preceding  Protozide  of  iron,  .  .  .  47^  .  .  41^00 
qiecies,  tboa(di  very  pfteh  -found  accom-  Phosphoric  add,  ....  33jOO  .  .  2M0 

panying  it    It  occurs  more  frequently  in  Water,..  .........  90.00  .  .31.00 

rocks  of  thfr  coal  formation,  and  in  strata  It  decrepitates  belRire  die  blow-pip^  but 

of  day.    It  is  not  abundant  in  ihe  U.  n^ha,  v  first  reduced  to  powder,  into  a 

Stales  {'  its.  piineipal  localities   are  m  duk-brown  or  black  scoria,  which  moves 

France,  Bohemia,  an4  Heasia.    It  is  use^  the  magnetic  needle.     It  is  sohiUe  in 

fill  for  the  manuficiure  of  su^hiuv  sul-  dilute  nilphuric  and  -nitric  adds*     It 

pburic  add  and  copperas^— 10.  Magnttk  oceuis'in  a  variety  of  aeological  situations. 

iron  Pyriks  is  rarely  seeli  in  well  fonned  The  ciysials  sre  rolmd  in  ec^per  and- tin 

ciystals.    Cbimt  Bourison  describes  it.  aa  veins,  and  sometimes  in  greiywacke  ae* 

oecuifing  in  irregular  sixHsded  prisma,  eompenyhig  native  gdd ;  also  in  basak 

In  general,  it  is  massive  and  Ibliated,  or  and  trap  rMss.    The  earthy  and  massive 

fine  gran«Jar.     Luatre,  mataHic;  cok>r,  varietiea  are  imbedded  in  day,  and  often 

mfennediate  between  hnmse^yeUbw  and  aeoompany  bog  iron  ore.    The  ciystalline 

<son|)er-red ;  streak,  dark  gmjiah-black ;  varietiesceme  from  ConiwaB  and  Bavaria; 

suDject  to  tarnish;  sQght  action  on  ^  the  ^liatad  and  earthy  varieties  abound 

magnet^  brittle ;  hardni^  considerably  (eapecially  the  former]  in  the  U.  States,  in 

inmor  to  that  of  conunon  iron  pyrites,  or  Moiunonth  county,  New  Jersey.     It  is 

tliatof'Whke  iron|>yritea;  spemo^mvi*  oonfllied  to  argillaceous  and  forroginous 

^,  4.JS3.    It  conSists-cf  iron  68.77,  am}  deposits,  snd  is  sometimes  found  in  corv- 

aulphi^  37Ji3i    It  occun  in  beds^  ^i^^f^  nodon  with  bones,  and  very  usuallv  fillhig 

witn  6tber  mineraks  usually  in  primitive  up  the  cbsIB' of  belemnites  and  odier  fbs- 

rocka*    It  ezlstB  plentifully  at  Bodeninais,  aus. .  The  earthy  vivianite  is  somcfeifheB 

in  Banratia,  and  several  districts  of  Stiria.  employcid  aa  a  pigment — 12.  .^fRfeiMafB  ^ 

In  thfi^  U.  States,  it  occurs  at  Munroe  in  irqn  occwns  In  small  cubic  crystals^  vdiidi 

Conn.,  at  I<aiie^  mine,  in  quartz,  along  are- either  unmodified,  or  have -tbdralter- 

vrith  blende,  galena,  tungsten,  &C. ;  and  in  nasa,  andes  or.  thdr  edges  truncated. 

Vermont,  at  Sttafibrd  and  Shrewabury,  Lustre^  adamanriwej  not  veiy  disdnct ;  coV 

along  with  i)^- pyrites*    Its  ^ises  are  .the  or,  oiive-green,  passing  into  -  yeHowUi* 

aanie  as  have  been  menUoned  in  confiex-  brown,  boiderinff  -sometimes  upon  bya- 

ion  with  the  other  species  of  itim  pyrites,  eintb-red  siid  buuckish^brown,  ako  int6 

— IhPhowAfiiioflronyQt'Vinwni^  grass-green  and  ^menld-green  ;  streak, 

ctystaUised,in  the  form  of  a  right  oblique-  s^nlifar  to  the.  coloia ;  transluc^t  on  the 

anffled  prism <^  125°  13^  and  54^  49^,  which  edges;  vadierSBatile;  scratched  by  fluor; 

is  that  of  the  primary  oiystaL    llie  ays*  specific  gravity,  3.00.    According  to  two 

tab  are  long  and  slendar  for  the  moat  past,  analyses^  it  consists  of 

tfaoutffa  geDeratty  very  smalL    Tb^  are       Osdde  of  iron, 45.50  .  .  48UN> 

attached  to  thdr  gangue  by  one  of  thdr  Anenic,  .........  31.00  .  .  18.00 

broad  laterd  pksMai  or  occur  in  agg^  Oxide  of  copper,  ....  9.00  .  .    0.00 

gatedgroupSL    Lustre^ peariy,approaehilig  Silica,  ....:»';:.>...  4X)0  .  .    0.00 

to  meftillic  on  certain  nees;  onothers,  vit-  Carbonate  of  lime,   .  .  .  0.00  .  .    2.00 

reoua;  color;  pisle  bhckish-fireent  some-       Water,  .* '.  .  .  .'  lOJSO  .  .  32.00 

times  approaefaing  iDdigo4iiUB;  streak,  £xpoeed  to  a  gentle  best,  its  cobr  is 
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cluofed  into  red.  In  a  higher  deme  of  Sdnt  and  Carindiia,  htfge  qoantitiee  of 
temperature,  it  intumesc^  gives  nttle  or  cast  and  wrought  iron  ore  obtained  from 
no'aneDic,and  leaTes  a  red  powder.  lf|>-  the  flpairy  iron  ore,  but  perticuiorly  steel, 
on  eliarooal,  it  emita  copious  iuines  of  for  the  production  of  wnich  it  is  faisfaly 
aisenic,  and  meks,  in  the  hiner  flame,  into  valuable. — ^14.  Oxalate  of  Iron,  or  num- 
a  metallic  scoria,  which  acts  upon  the  holdtiiK  is  an  ore  of  iron  fbund  near  Ber- 
raagnetic  needle.  It  principally  occuis  lin,  in  Bohemia,  in>amoc(r-coa],oi*fifiaUe 
in  Teins  of  copper  ores,  tnversing  the  liniite.  It  consisti  of  protoxide  of  inm 
older  rocks,  and  its  chief  localitieB  are  53^5^  and  oxalic  add  46.14  It  is  sup- 
Cornwall  and  Sazonvw — 13.  CarhonaU  of  posed  to  Owe  its  origin  to  the  decoropoai- 
Jtm,  or  iS^aAtcjBvaOr«^  occurs  crystalline  tion  of  succulent  plants.  It  occurs  in 
and  massive.  Its  crystals  are  acute  rhom-  small  fiaftish  masses,  of  a  light  yellow 
boids,  sometimes  perfect,  or  only  haVuiff  color;  ia  soft,  yielding  to  the  nul^  and  of 
the  terminal  angles  replaced,  Six-Bi4ed  the  specific  gravity  o€  IJ^  Bf  rubbing, 
prisms^  and 'lenticular  crystals.  Thev  are  it  aequires  rennous  electricity.  It'deoom- 
veiy  easily  cleavable,  yielduig  cMOtuse  poses  easily  on  live  coaJs,  giving  out  a 
rhomboids  of  107°  and  73^.  Liiabe,  vitre-  vegetable  odor.  It  is  msoliible  m  bolting 
OUB,  indiidng  to  peariy;  color,  various  water  and  alocAoL — 1&  Sidpkaie  of  iron, 
shades  of  yeUowish-gray,  passing  into  ash  or-  OmeroM,  This  sah  is  not  fiwquently 
and  greenish-gray,  usointo  several  kinds  found  m  nature^  in  distinct  crystals,  but 
of  yellow,  wmte  and  red;  streak,  white ;  UsuallyoccurB  in sudactitks, faiotiVoidal and 
tiansluGent  in  different  degrees;  brittle;  reniform  masses,  and  occasionally  pulve- 
haidnesB,  nearly  identical  vrith  that  of  rulent  The  crystahi  are  in  the  form  c»f 
fluojr;  specific  gravity,  3.899.  It  occurs  right  oblique-analed  prisms,  considerably 
maasire,  in  brmul,  foliated  and -granular  modified  by  repncaments;  fiecture,  ooii- 
masses;  also  in  fibrous  botryoldalshapes,  choidal;  lustre,  vitreous;  color,  several 
whence  it  has  loc^ved  the  name  of  «2m»-  shades  of .  green  passing  into  while; 
roMarU/u  Two  varieties  of  this  species,  streak,  white;  semitransparent  and  trans^ 
1.  the. spherosiderite,  and  3.  a  cleavable  lucent;-  brittle;  hardnesB,tbatof  ffypsum; 
variety  nom  Newdoif  in  the  Haitz,  have  specific  0avity,1.83 ;  taste,  sweetiab-astiin- 
yielded  to  Klaproth,            (10         j^)  ffentandmetal^c.   It  consists  of 

Protoxide  of  iron,  .  .  .  6a75  .  .  57i0       Oxkle  of  iren,  . '. 525.7 

Caritonic  add, 34.00  .  .  3a00       Sulphuric  add, S8.9 

Oxide  of  manganese,  .  .  0.75  .  .'  3.30       Water, 45^ 

lime,  ...........  0.00  .  *    1.25  It  is^asily  soluble  in*  water,  and  the  sola- 
Magnesia,    6JS&  .  .    0.0O  tion  becomes  bhok  on  bcnnff  mixed  with 

Before  die  blow-pipe,  it  becomes  black,  tincmre  of  calls.    If  ebqxjsed  to  the  open 

and  ly^ts  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  but  aii)  it  soon  becomes  covered  vrith  a  jrel- 

does  not  melt    It  cok)rs  glass  of  borax  low  powder.  Which  is  persulphate  of  iron, 

green*     It  is  soluble  vrith.  difficiuty.  in  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes  magnede, 

nitric  add,  particulariy  if  not  reduced  lo  and  colors  {^ass  of  borax  green.    In  most 

powder.    On  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  instances,  it  is  produced  1^  the  decompo- 

is  graduallv  decomposed :  first  the  color  aition  of  other  minerals^  particulariy  d 

of  the  surnce  becomes  Ixown  or  bJacjk ;  mm  pyrites  and  magnetic  iron  pyrites ; 

afterwards^  also^  the  streak  is  chanaed  into  and  tne  crystallized  varieties  are  rarely 

red  or  brown ;  hardness  and  specmc  grav-  fbcipd,  except  in  those  places  vrhere  artin- 

ity  are.  diminished;  and  even  the  ehem-  .cial  heaps  of  idiese  substances  have  been 

Seal  constitution  is  altered, the wholebeing  fbrmed.    It  is  also  found 'incrusdng  slate 

converted  into  hvdrate  of  iron.    It  fi«^  rocks,  and  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  oer^ 

(|uently  occurs,  along  with  ckriwnate  of  tain  minea    In  ^  the  U.  Stbtea,  it  is  t>fton 

hme,  m  veins  and  been,  in  primitive  rocks ;  observed,  especially  in   New  Bnaland, . 

also  in  metalliferous. veins,  accompanied  upon. die  sunace. of  mica-slate  iocks^  in 

by  ^ena,  |p!ay  copper  ore,  'and  iron  and  thin  coating  and  ia  sometimes  made  use 

copper  pyntes.    Immense  beds  of  it  exist  of  fdr  dyemg,  vrithout  being  redissolved 

in  Stiria  and  Carinthia,  as  well   as  in  and  ciysttllized. 

France,  Switzeriand,  and  Siberia.  In  the  •  JVirafifiefit  ^  Utt  Qries.— Of  the  15  spe- 
ll. States,  we  have  a  powerful  vemof  it  at  des  of  iron  ore  just  described;  but  four 
New  MiUbrd  in  Conn.,  crossing,  vrith  the  are  employed  for  obtaining  metallic  iron 
breadth  of  six  feet,  an  entire  mountain ; .  and  steel,  viz.,  magnetic  iron  ore,  specular 
and  tD  Vermont,  at  Pljrmouth,  an  appar-  iron  ore,  brown  iron  ore,  and  carbonate 
endy  rich  depOntof  this  ore  has,  within  of  iron.  The  metalluigioal  details  be- 
B  fi^w  years,  been  opened.    In  France,  knging  te  the  treatment  of  these  ores^ 
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cannot  be   described  witbin  the  limitB  tfaeee  sione  boehei  rues  the  conksal  body 

of  the  preseot  work.     We  shall  there-  of  the  furnace,  lined   with   fira-brieloi^ 

fore  merely  give  some  general  notions  contracting  as  it  ascends^  lilce  the  narrow 

of  tlie  proceaws  to  which  they  are  sub-  end  of  an  ^jg^  until  it  terminates  in  the 
for  obtaini 


obtaining  the  metal  in  question,  chimney.  The  entire  furnace  is  built  in 
After  nosing,  the  ores  are  picked,  to  sepa-  a  very  solid  manner,  and  strengthened  bv 
rsDe,  as  ftr  as  possible,  the  considerable  bands  sad  cross  ban  of  irion.  The  bet 
pieces  of  earthy,  or  otherwise  refractory  lows  are  uSiially  dylindiical,  and  thebr  pis- 
matters  with  which  they  may  be  assodated,  tons  worked  either  by  water  or  a  stetoi- 
They  are  next  submitted  t&  a  roasting,  in  engine.  The  blast-holes^  ^s^ch  are  situ- 
hige  heaps,  in  the  open  air,  to  expel  >the  ated  in  the  upper  part- of  the  crucible,  are 
suiphor  and  arsenic  which  they  may  con-  two  in.  number,  and  frequently  placed  on 
lain,  as  well  as  to  render  them  more  fria-  opposite  sides,  but  so  angled  that  the  cur- 
Ue  and  easy  of  fiirther  reduction  to  pow-  rents  of  air  do  not  impmge  on  e^ch  oth- 
der.  The  roasting  is  perfooned,  in  £ng-  er.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  eradble  are 
hod,  generally  by  oitunMnous  coal,  whicn  openings  for  die  discharge  of  the  metal 
is,  at  m  same  time,  converted  into  tM)ke ;  and  scoria;  These  ofwnings'  are  kept 
but  the  ores  of  the  continent  of  Europe  stopped  by  accumulations  of  clay  and 
and  of  the  U.  States  are  roasted  by  char-  sand  upoti  the  Exterior  when  the  furnace 
coal  and  wood  fires.  Large  trunks  <tf  is  in  operation.  The  process  of  r^duc- 
trees  are  Uud  at.  the  bottom,  upon  which  tion  commences  by  first  gradually  heating 
fafuah  wood  and  chareoal^  are  torowd  and  up  the  furnace,  until  it  wiU  hear  to  be  fill- 
itnited,  over  which  the  ore  is  heajied  to  ed  entirely  with  fuel,  after  which,  4»-  the 
me  height  of  seTcral  feet,  occasionally  eontentti  of  the  fbmace  begin  to  sink,  al- 
with  lUtemating'  la3FerB  of  charcoal  The  teniate  charges  of  ore  minted  with  flux^ 
result  cxf  &e  operation  le^ that  the  orrbe-  end  of  chaaml  or  coke,  are  added ;  the 
comes  full  of  fissures,  finable,  and  losea  blast  is  let  on,  and  the  metal  in  .the  ore, 
altogether  its  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  now  parting  with  its  oxygen,  flows  by  degrees^ 
transfened  to  the  crushing-mill,  where  it  and  subsides  to. the  bottona  of  tiie  craci- 
undergoes  a  further  pulverization,  afier  Ue  covered  witii  a  melted  slag.  The 
which  it  HI  transported  to  the  smiting  fuiw  sbig  |S  occasionally  allowed  to  flow  off  by 
nace,.to  be  converted  into  iron.  '  Here  it  removing  the  clay  firom  some  one  of  the 
fMSses  thiou^  two  distinct  operaliana—  apertures  in  the  crucible ;  and  when  the 
1.  the  leductiooefthe  oxide  to  the  metal-  bottom  of  the  fiimace  becomes  filled  with 
Gc  ;Mate ;  fL  the  separetion  of  the  earthy  ibjb  metai,  which  it  ordinarily  does,  a^r  a 
mattem  iii  the  fbnn  of  sooria.  These  'space  of  9  or  13  houn^  the  iron  itself  is 
proocMses  oonsut  in  expoang^the  ore,  or^  discharged,  by  one  of  these  <^pening8,  into 
dinarily  mixed  with  certain,  fluxes,  to  the  a  ibsse  of  sand  mingled  with  cky^  As 
action  of  carbon,  at  an  elevated  tempera-  soon  as  the  iron  has  floived  out  the  aper- 
tnre,  in  furnaces  urged  by  bellows,  faenoe  tqre  is  <toed  again ;  and  thus  the  furnace 
eaJled  UMMimaew,  or  sometiinee  hifth  is  kept  in  incessant  activity  during  the 
Jumaets. '  These  fumacies  vary  in  beiui^  first  six  i^ontlurin  the  year,  the  other  six 
fiom  13  to  60  feet,  and  have,  extemauy,  montiis  bemg  usuaUy  employed  in  repair- 
the  shape  of  a  fiMireided  pyramid,  trdn-  inff  the  furnaces,  making  charcoal,  and 
cated  at  top,  and  terminating  in  a  cylindri-  collecting  the  requisite  provision  of  wood 
cal  chimney,  whose  internal  diaiheter  is  and  ore.  The  flux  employed  to  assist  the 
fii>m  foqr  to  six  feet  The  interior  body  fbsio&  of  the  ore,  bv  vitrifying  the  earths 
of  these  fiimaces  is  usually  in  the  drcu-  associated-  in  it  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  is 
lar  form,  except  the  UboratoiT  at  its  hot-  limestone  of  the  best  quality.  The  iron 
tom,  where  the  liquid  metal  ntners.  This,  whi^  has  run  out  from  the>  blast  furnace 
«salled  sometbgaes  the  cniciMe,  or  hemikf  is  in  the  condition  of  cast  iron,  or  iron 
is  a  ri^t-rectangular  prism,  obkmff  in  the  with  a  considerable  portion  of  carbonado 
direction  peipendicukur  to  the  buust  on*  ceous  matter  intermingled  with  its  parti- 
ficea^  or  tuyeres  of  the  bellows.  The  sides  ,  cles^.  and  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen, 
of  the  crucible  are  commonly  made  of  a  fioni  which  causes  it  has  a  coarse  grain, 
fine  ^tstone,^  composed  of  quaitzose  and  is  britde.  In  converting  it  into  bar 
grains,  which,  in  the  U.  States,  is  a  mic&-  iron,  it  undergoes  one  or  the  other  of  the 
slate,  or  ipv«8B  rock,  in  which  quartz  is  following  proeesses;  orduiarily  according 
the  chief  ingredient  Above  the  crucible  as  charcoal  or  coke  is  employed.  In  the 
the  boshes  are  placed,  in  the  form  of  an  f«wmersCase|  afuinace  is  made  use  of  re- 
inverted  quadrangular  iqrranud^approach-  sembling  a  smith%  hearth,,  vnth  a  dopmg 
log  to  tfao  prismatic  shape;  and  above  cavity  sunk  from  10  to  12  inches  below 
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tfae blafltrpipe.  This  cavity  i9:fi^ed  wkh  woi^t,  la  the  iron,  by  tlu0  opetaAm^  m 
chareodl  and  8cor)By.«ad  qb  the  eide  op«  fiom  1^  to  17  per  cent  It  Lb  bn^en  ito 
podte  to  the  blast^ipe  is  laid  a  pilcpf  pieces^  and  laid  on  the  hearth  of  a  rever- 
castiron,  well  covered  with  hot  fueL  The  beratonr  fumaoei  in  successive  portioD% 
blast  is  then  let  in,  and  the  p\jf  of  iron,  being  heaped  up  towards  lis  sides  in 
being  placed  in  the  veiy  focus  of  the  hest^  piles  which  mount  near  to  tha  rooC  The 
soon  begins  to  melt,  and,  as  it  liquefioB^  middle  spsce  iskft  open,  to  give  room 
runs  down  into  the  cavity  below.  Here,  for  puddling  the  metal  as  it  flows  down  in 
being  out  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  successive  streams.  When  the  whc^e  is 
Usst,  it  becomes  solid,  and  is  then  tdten  reduced,  by  the  heat  of  tb^  furnace,  to  a 
out  and  replaced  in  its  .former  position,  pssty  state,  the  temperature  is  lowered, 
the  cavity  b^ng  again  fiUed  with  jchn^  imd  a  little  vmter  is  sometimes  thrown  on 
ooaL  ,  It  v  thus  fused  a  second  time,  and  the  mdted  inass.  The  woricman  atifs 
after  that  a  third  time,  the  whole,  of  these  about  the  semi-liquid  metal  with  his  pud- 
three  processes  being  usually  effected  in  die,  duri^ir  y^hich  it  swells  up^  enuts  a 
between'  three  and  vo^r  howok  As  soon  considenlNe  quantity  of  oxide  of  cartKMi, 
as  the  iDon  has  becomei  solid,  it  uf  taken  which  buni^  with  a  blue  flsme,  so  that 
out  and  veiy  sUglitly  hammered,  <to  fiee  jthe  mass -appesrs  to  be  on  fire(.  The 
it  flom  the  adhering  scoria.  It  is  then  metal,. as. it  i«fines»  becomes  less  fusible^ 
returned  to  the  furnace,  and  is  placed  in  a  or,  in  the  language  of  the  woritm^  it 
comer,  out  of  the  way  of  the  bliast,  9nd  l>^gins  h  dry, .  The  puddling  is  continued 
'  weU  covere<|  with  charcoal,  where  it  re-  till  the  whole  charge  is  reduced  to  the 
mains  till,  6y  fluther  gradual  cpoling,  it  state  of  an  incoherent  sand ;  tfcwn  the  tarn- 
becomes*  sufficiently  compact  to  hear  the  perature  is  gnulually  ineressed^  so  as  to 
tilt,  or  trip-hammer,  whose  Weight  'varies  impart  a  red-»white>heat,  yirheD.  the  parti- 
fiom  600  to  1200  pounds,  and  which  is  cle»  begin  tfl  agdiftinato,  and  the  chaige 
moved  by  water.  Here, it  is  well  beaten  works  heavy.  The  refinin|f .  is  now  fln- 
till  the  scoria  are  forced  out,  and  is  then  ished,  and  nothing  remains,  but  to  foim 
divided  into  several  pieces,  which,  by  a  the  metal  into  bilOs,  and  condense  it  un- 
repetition  pf  heating  and  hammering,  are  der  the  rolling  cvlmders,  an  operation  for- 
diawi^  into  bars,  and  in  this  state  it>  is  merly^  and  stul  sometimes  performed 
ready  for  sale.  The  prG^ition  of  pw  under  ttip-hammeis,  but  with  much  less 
iron  or  cast  iron  fiom  a  given  quantity  of  expedition.  Wlien  the  lump^of  iron  has 
ore  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  passed  Ave  or  six  times  through  the 
fiKim  a  difference  in  the  metalfic  contents  grooved  rolidra^  it  assumes  an,  elliptic  fig^ 
of  diflerent  parcels  of  ore,  and  other  cir-  ure,  and  is  called  a  Uoom,  Loose  fing- 
cumttances ;  but  the  amoimt  of  bar  iron  mjBntsx>f  the  ball,  with  the  slag,  foil  down 
that  a  g^ven  weight  of  pig  iron  is  expect-  about  the  cylinder. ..  The  ,  metal  thus 
ed  to  yield,  is  regulated  very  stricdy,  tfae^  roiigbed  down  is  caUed  snB  bar  iron.  It 
workmen  being  expected  to  fiimish  four  'v^  subjected,  to  a  second  operatioo,  which 
naits  of  the  former  for  fkve  of  the.  consists  in  welding  several  pieces  togeth- 
latter,  so  that  the  loss  does  not  exceed  or,  whence  it  derives  the  valuable  proper- 
dO  per  /cent  The  other  process  for  ties  of  ductilinr,  unifonnity  and  coheaioiL 
the  manufocture  of  bar  iron,  and  which  Afler  welding  laterally  four  pieces  together, 
ii  the  one  chiefly  employed  in  -£ng-  the  mass  is  run  through  between  a  series  of 
land,  is  executed  in  part  in  reverbera*  oylindets,  as  at  first,  and  becomes  English 
tory  fum&ces,  known  by  the  name  of  bar  iron..  Iron,  for  lamirmting  into  sheets, 
jnidlvng  furnaces.  The  operation  com-  is  treated  in  Utie  refineiy  fiunace  with  a 
mences  with  mating  down  the  cast  iron  chardOal,  instead  of  a  cidce  fire.  The 
in  refinery^  furnaces,  like  the  one  aboye  objects  of  these  operations,  as  respects  the 
described.  When  the  cast  iron  -  is  fully  tt:^8traent  oi  cast  utm,  to.  convert  it  into 
melted,  a  tap-hole  is  opened  in  die  cruci-  tough  iron,  it  is  obvious,  are  to  get  rid  of 
ble,  and  die  fine  me^  flows  out^  along  the  slag,  the  o^gen,  and  the  carbon,  it 
with  the  slfuf,  into  a  fosse  bedewed  .wi£  contains.  The  firat  of  these  is  separated, 
water  mixed  with  clay,  Which  forrns-^  a  in  part,  by  the  long-continued  fiision  and 
coating,  to  prevent  tl^e  metal  fixim  stick-  the  repose  of  the  melied  metal,  in  conse- 
ing  to  the  ground.  The  finer  metal  forms  auenoe  of  which  the  slag,  behig  lighter 
a  plate  10  feet  long  by  3  feet  broads  >nd  nan  the  bath,  floats  on  its  sur^ice ;  but  its 
fimn  two  inches  to  two  and  a  half  thick.  m<kre  «ti&ctual  removal  is  produced  by 
A  great  quanti^  of  cold  water  is  aptAa'  the  eompression,  in  which  process  the 
kled  on  it,  in  order  to  make  it  brittle,  and  eartiiy  iriaSBQi  sue  finced  through  the 
also  to  oxidize  it  sfigbt^.    The  loss  of  pores  of  the  bbom.  or  lump,  as  water 
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exudes  firom  a^spongie.  •  Amooff  thedif-  and  oombustibles^  faaa,  for  a  long  period, 
ferent  Tariedes  of  cost  iron,  were   am  been  employed  in  CataloniB,  in  the  Pyr- 
aome  which  cootiain,  exactly  th»  proper*  enees,  mm  whieh   cireunistaoce   it  is 
tion  of  oxygen  and  carbon  prdper  to  form  called  the  method  qf  the  CcsUUoh  forge, 
a  gaseous  combination.    For  the  refinery  Those  ores  best  adapted  to  its  treatment, 
ofthese,  an  elevated  temperature,  without  are  the  pure  black  oxide,  red  and  brown 
acceas  of  air,  is  all  that  is  necesaaiy.  oxide,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  to  extinct 
Tbeae  ekm^nivi^eScting  ujpon  One  anoth-  the  metal  fiom  which,  it  is  sufficient  to 
er,  are  diampated  in  the  aerial  state ;  but  espoae  them  to  a  high  temperature  in 
there  are  likewise  other  .varieties  of  cas(  contact  with  charcoal,  or  carbonaceous 
iron,  in  which. the  carbon  is  in  exceea.  gases.    The  ftrnace  employed. is siMlar 
In  this  case,  the  free,  access  of  atmospheri-  to  the  refiner's  fbige  above   describedt 
caJ  air  is  requisite.    In  orde^  to  underr  ^e  crucible  ia  a  kind  of  semicircular.  <Mr 
atand  how  the  cwfoen  is  abstracted  firran  oblong  basin,  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  interior  of  a  mass  of  th^  liquefied  Ser.lOin  diepth,  excavated  in  an  area,  or 
metal  by  the  oxyoen  of  the  atmo^here,  small  elevation  of  masonry,  8  or  10  feet 
which  can  only  be  in .  contact  ^  with  the  long^  by  5  er  6  broad,  and  covered  in  with 
surface  of  the  iron^  we  hiave  merely  to  re-  a  chiamey.     The  tuyere  stands  five  or 
fleet  upon  the  reverse  process  In  the  man-  si^  inches  shove  the  ba^  and  has  a  little 
u&cture  of  steel,  which  consists  in  the  inclination  downwards,  and  the  blast  is 
propagation  of  carbon  into  iron.    At  first,  ffiven  li^  a  water-blowing  machine.    The 
an  outer  coat  of  iron,  by  being  sUrrcNuided  first  step  consists  m  expelling  the  water 
^vith  charcoal  powder,  gets  partially  satu«  combined  with  the.  oxide,  as  well  as  the 
rated  with  caiHbpn.    I^  by  pushing  the  sUlphiir  an4  aitajebic,  when  these  conttuni- 
cementing  process,^  we  wish  to  amveat  naaons.  are  present     This  is  done,  as 
tlie  com]^ete  saturation  of  that  coat,  we  usual,  by  rqaadng  in  the  open  air.    The 
can  succeed  pnly  by  making  a  .previous  roasted  ore  is  crushed  to  a  tolerabW  fiiie 
partition.    ,  Tlie   layer  immediately  ber  powder,  and  thrown  by  the  shovel-mil,  at 
neath  the  first  carries  off  finom  it  a  per-  mtervals,  upon  the  charcoal  fire  of  the 
tion  of  its  carbon;  and  it  is  not  till  iteelf  forge  hearth,  the  sides  and  botton^  of 
is  pardy  saturated,  that  it  sufiers  the  (Hitc^  the  bosin  being  previously  lined  with  two 
coat  to  absorb  its  maximum  dose  of  ear-  or  three  hrasquet  (coats  of  pounded  char- 
bon,  when  it  remains  stationary  \  but  an  coal)..     It  graduidly  sofi^  and  unites 
effect  quite  similar  takes  place  with  the  into  lumps  more  or  less  coherent,  which 
second  coat  in  reference  to  the  third ;  thai  finally  melt  and  accumulate  in  the  bottom 
is,  the  one  immediate] v  within  or  beneath  of  the  crucible  or  basin.    A.  thin  slag  is 
it.  •  Ta  Upply  these  ideas  to  the  tefineiy  occasionally  let  off  ^m  the  upper  sur- 
processei^  the  decarburationofthe  cast  iron  fiu»  of  the  inelted  iron  in  the  basin,  by 
is  merely  a  restoration  of  th^  caibon-  to  meaasofholes  which  are  opened  and  closed 
the  surface,  in  tracing  inveiselv  ^e  same  iiccording  to  the  discretion  of  the  work- 
progressive  steps  as  &d  carried  it  mto  the  men.    The  melted  iron  preserves  a  pasty 
interior  during  the  smelting  of  the  ore.  condition^  owing  to  the  heat  comraunicatr 
Thus  the  oxygen  of  |he  air,* fixing  itself  ed  fiom  above;  and  when  a  mass  of  suf- 
at  first  at  th^  surface  of  the  castnaetal  on  fioient  dimensions  has  accumulated,  it  is 
the  carbon  which  it  finds  there,  burns  it.  removed,  put   under   tlie  hammer,  and 
Fresh  charcoal,  issuing  fixim  the  interior,*  forced  at  once.     A  lump  or  bloom  of 
comes  then  to  occupy  the  pkce  of  what  malleable  iron  is  thus  produced  in  the 
had  been  dissipated^  till  finally,  th^  whole  space  of  three  or  four  hours.    The,  iron 
carbon  Is  tratwfeiTed  uom  the  centre  to  is  generally  sofl,  very  malleable,  and  little 
the.  surface,  and  is  then  converted  ,hitb  steely,    ^bur  workmen  are  employed  at 
either  carbonic  acid  gaq^  or  oxide  of  car-  one  forge ;  and,  by  bein|£  relieved  every 
bon — an  alternative  which  may  fiiirly  be  sdx  hours,  th^y  are  enabled  to  make  86 
allowed,  since  no  direct  expenment  has  cwt,  of  iron  per  week.    In  the  Catalo- 
hitfaerto  provedswhat  is  the  precise  prod-  nian  forges,  100  pounds  of  iron  are  ob- 
uct  of  tnis  combustion.     Malleable  iron  tained  from  t)00  pounds  of  ore  (a  mixture 
is  frequendy  obtained  direcdy  from-  the  of  spany  iron,  or  carbonate,  and  h^map 
ores  by  one  fusion,  when  the  metallic  ox-  tite)  and  310  pounds  of  charcoal,  bein^  a 
ide  is  not  too  much  contaminated  with  prc^duco  of  ^  percent    The  foregomg 
foreign  substaiices.    This  mode  of  woik-  method  of  obtaining  bar  iron  is  in^  gen- 
in^  which  is  aUowed^  to  be  vasdy  more  eral  use  in  aU  the  southern-  countries  of 
economical  than  the  one  just  described,  Europe,  and  is  beginning  to  be  practised 
both  on  account  pf  th^  Having  of  time  extensively  h>  the  U.  States,  for  the  ores 
vol..  VII.                  7 
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of  which,  especially  the  magnetic  iron,  late  in  ciiclea  round  it,  after  being  bent 

and  hematite  and  qyathic  iron  ore,  it  is  into  the  shape  of  a  horae  shoe.    A  bar, 

remarkably  well  suited.     As  yet,  bow-  weighing  21  pounds,  has,  in  this  manner, 

ever,   our    spathic   iron,  ore   has   been  been  made  to  support  a  weight  of  750 

wboHy  neglected.    (For  an  account  of  pounds;   and  the  galvanic  battery  em- 

ibe  production  of  that  modification  of  ployed  consisted  merely  of  two  conoen- 

iron  called  jieeZ,  see  the  article  under  that  trie  copper  cylindera,  with  a  third,  of 

head.) — ^Respecting  the  statistics  of  iron,  zinc,  between  them,  which  were'  immers- 

we  have  but  few  Aeneral  details  which  ed  hi  half  a  pint  of  dilute  acid.     The 

are  worthy  of  confidence.    Iii  1827,  the  magnetism  of  soft  iron,  however,  is  not 

ftirnaces  of  England  and  Scotland  pro-  .  pennanent,  like  that  of  steeL    Iron  bums 

duced   690,000  tons.      These    furnaces,  with  the  greatest  fiicility,  as  may  be  seen 

amounted  to  284,  of  which  95  were  in  in  the .  shops  jof  the  smiths,  where,  on 

Staffordsliire,  and  90  in  South  Wales.    In  withdrawing  A  bar  of  iron  from  the  fire, 

1828,  the  toud  production  of  France  in  at  a  white  heat,  it  emits  brilliant  sparks  in 

this  metal  was  esdmated  at  176fl00  tons;  eyery  direction.    It  is  also  visible  by  pro- 

and  in  the  same  year,  the  exports  of  Swe-  jecting  iron  filings  upon  a  lighted  candle 

den  amounted  to  35^12  tons,  of  which  or  a  common  fire.     Its  corabosdon  in 

d409  tons  were  imported   into   the    U.  these  cases  is  the  result  of  its  coinbina- 

States.     Russia,  including   Siberia   and  tion  with  the 'oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

Norway,  itiay  be   suppomd   to  yield  a  When  it  is  heated  and  introduced  into  a 

quantity  equal  to  France ;  while  the  an-  vessel  of  puie  oxygen  gas,  its  combustion 

nual  product  of  all  the  •  other  coimtries  of  is  vasdy  more  rapid,  and  the  scintillation 

Europe  together,  probably  but  litde  ex-  which  it  occasions  is  exti^mely  brilliant, 

ceeds  that  of  Britain, '  The  whole  amount  There  are  only  two  non-metallic'combnsti- 

yielded  by  the  tJ.  States  cannot  be  esd-  hies,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  have 

mated  beyond  50,000  Cons.  ndt  hitherto  been  combined  with  iron.  Car- 

Pun  ben.    Its  specific  gravity  is  7.7,  bon,  boron,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  sele- 

but  it  may  be  made  7.8  by  hammering.  The  nium,  form  with  it '  c6mpoimds  more  or 

specific  gravity  of  cast  iron  is  7^1 ;  that  leas  intimate.    The  same  thing  holds  of 

of  steel,  7.795.   Under  the  article  CSoAemon,  most  of  the  metals.     When  dold,  it  is 

the  tenacity  of  iron,  compared  with  thai  without  action  on  pure  Mrater,  but  decom- 

of  some  of  the  other  metals,  is  given,  poses  it  n^idly  when  heated  t6  the  de- 

In  malleability,  it  is  much  inferior  to  gold,  p;ree  of  incandescence.    The  rustmg  of 

olver  and  copper;  but  in  ductility,  it  ap-  iron  in  a  damp  atmosphere  has  been  as- 

proaches  these  metals,  ironiwiresof.TiiT of  cribed  to  the  joint  agency  of  carbonic 

an  inch  being  frequently  drawn.  It  melts  in  acid  and  water. 

the  extreme  heat  of  chemical  furnaces,  Cmnpovaids  of  inm.  Iron  unites  With 
which  equals  158^  Wedgewood.  We  have  oxycen  to  form  three,  and,  possibly,  four 
noticed,  under  the  head  ofMitive  hrm,lhe  oxidts.  The  first  oxide  is  obtained  eitlier 
crystalline  texture  of  this  metal,  as  fo^nd  by  digesting  an  excess  of  iron  filings  in 
in  n)iture.  A  mass  of  bar  iron,  which  has  water,  by  the  combustion  of  hon  wire  in 
undergone  all  the  operations  of  puddling  oxygen,  or  by  adding  pure  ammobia  to  a 
and  roUing,  after  being  left  in  liquid  inu-  solution  of  green  copperas,  aind  drying 
riatic  acid  till  saturation,  presents  the  ap-  the  precipitate  out  or  contact  of  air.  It 
pearance  of  a  bundle  of  fasces,  Whose  is  of  a  black  color,  becoming  white  by  its 
fibres  run  parallel  through  its  whole  union  widi  water  in  the  hydrate,  attracta- 
length.  At  the  two  ends  of  the  mass,  the  ble  by  the  magnet,  but  more  ieebty  than 
points  dppear  perfectly  detached .  fix>m  iron.  Its  compostion  is, 
each  other,  and  the  fibres  are  so  distinct  Iron,  • . .  100.0  ....  77.82  ....  3.5 
as  to  seem  to  the  eye  to  be  but  loosely  Oxygen,.  28.5  ....  22.18  ....  1.0 
compacted.  Iron  by  fiiction  acquires  a  The  second  or  deutoxide  of  iron  is  form- 
peculiar  smell,  and  it  possesses  the  color  ed'by  exposing  a  coil  of  fine  iron  whie,  in 
distinctively  called  iron-gray.  Bora  of  it,  nn  ignited  porcelain  tube,  to  a  current 
kept  in  a  vertical  position,  or  at  an  angle  of  steam,  as  long  as  any  hydrogen  comes 
of  70^  to  the  horizon,  become  magnetic  over.    Its  composition  is, 

spontaneously.     They  may  also  be.  mag-       Iron, 100.   ......  72.72 

netized   by   percussion,   or   an    electric  Oxygen, ....    37.5 .  .  .  .  .  .  27 Ji8 

shock,  either  from  a  common  machine  or  The  fourth  oxide  is  obmined  by  igniting 

a  thunder  cloud.    The  magnetic  effect  is  the  nitrate,  or  carbonate  of  iron«  by  cal- 

rendered  most  powerful,  in  a  bar  of  iron,  ctning  iron  in  open  vessels,  or  simply  by 

by  allowing  gamnic  electricity  to  circu-  treating  the  metal  with  suong  nitric  acid^ 
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then  washioff  and  diying  the  readuum.  Gmphite  contaim  about  10  per  cent  of 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  or  thorouebly  .cal-  iron.    It  was  remarked  above,  that  the 
cined  copperas  may  "be   considered   as  magnetism    of   pure    infii   is   transient 
peroxide   of   iron.     This   oxide    exists  When  it  is  comwied  with  oxygen,  cor- 
abimdantly  in  nature,  as  mpy  be  seen  by  bon,  or  sulphnr,  however,  it  acquires  the 
referring  to  the  preceding  account  of  the  magnet'ii  coercive  •  virtue,  which  attains 
Ores  of  htm.    It  is  a  compound  of  iron,  a  maximum  of  ibroe  with  certain,  proper- 
100,  and  oxygen,  43.  .  The  third  oxide  has  tions  of  the  constituents,  hitherto  unde- 
sot  been  satisfiictbrily  established.    If  the  teimined.      Of  the  alloys   whiph   iron 
experiments  upon  its  nature  are  correct^  its  ufiites  with  other  metals  to  form,  tin  plate 
relation  to  the  others  may  be  perceived  in  is  the  meat  usefuL    The'  sur&ce  of  the 
the  following  statement  of  M.Berthier,  in  uon  plates  is  cleaned,  first  by  steeping 
which  the  quantities  of  oxygen  combined  in'  a  erode  bran-vinegar,  and  then  in  di- 
with  the  same  quantity  of  metaly  in  the  lute  sulphuric  add,  aner  which  they  are 
four  oxides,  are  to  each  other  as  the  num-  scoured  bright  with  hemp  and  sand,  and 
beiB  6,  7, 8, 9.      Therp  are  two  chloridet  deposited  in  pure  water  to  prevent  oxida- 
of  iron ;  the  first  consisdng  of  iton  4d57,  tion.    Into  a  pot,  containing  equal  parts 
and  chlorine  53.43 ;  the  second  of  iion  of  grain  and  nlock-tin,  in  a  Mate  of  fii- 
35.],andchloi:ide64.9.  The proto-chioride  sion,^covered  with 4allow,  the  iron  plates 
i0afixed,thedeutochk)ride,avoladlesub-  are  immersed  in  a  vertical  position,  hav- 
Btance.     MUu  forms  with  irbn  a  com^  ing  been  previously  kept  tbr  about  an 
pound  of  a  light  green  color,  solul)Ie  in  hour  in  meked  tallow.    From  300  to  400 
^vater.    There  are  two  sulphuret*  ijf.maL  plates  are  tinned  at  a  time.    Each  parcel 
The  proto-sulphuret  is  formed  bv  heating  requires  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  muturi 
equal  weif^hts  of  irod  filings  and  sulphur  incorporation  of  flie  raetah.    After  hfUng 
in  a  crucible  or  iron  vessel;  to  incandes-  out  the  tinned  plates,  the  strice  are  remov- 
cence;    It  is  of  a  dark  gray  color,  britde,  ed  from  their  surfaces  and  under  ed^ 
feebly    magnetic       I^    compoakioB    is  by  subsequent  immerrion  in  melted  tm, 
iron  28,  sulphdr  16.    It  abounds  in  na-  and  then  in  melted  tallow,  Wiping  the 
ture.    (See  Magnetic  h&n  Pyrites^  among  surfaces  at  the .  same  time  with  a  hempen 
the  Ores  of  iron.)    The  artificial  sulphu-  brush.     Alloys  of  steel  with  platinum^ 
ret  Taries  m  composition  fiom  the  exceas  rhodiuth,  gold  and  nickel,  may  be  obtain- 
of  one  or  the  other  of  its  ingredients.    It  ed  w;hen  the  heat  is  sufficiently  high, 
is  employed  in  eudioraetry,  and  is  used  The  allo^  with  platiBum  fhses  when  in 
for  the  production  of  sulphurated  hydnn  contact  with  steel,  at  a  heat  at  which  the 
gen  gas,  which  it  evolves  copiously  on  steel  itself  is  not  affected.    But  the  most 
Sie  addition  of  diluted  niuriatic.or-sul*  curious cucumstances  attend  the  aHoy  of 
phuiic  acid.    The  pecBUlphuiet  of  iron  is  flilTen    If  steel  and  silver  be  kept  in  fu- 
the  common  iron  pyrites  found  so  abun-  sion  together  for  a  length  of  time,  an  alloy 
dantly  in  nature.    It  is  composed  of  iron  is  obiainfsd  which  appears  to  be  very  per- 
528,  and  sulphur  33.     There  is  also  a  fisct,  while  the  metals  are  in  the  fluid 
phosphuret  of  iron,  formed  by  calcining  state,   but,   on  solicfifying  and   cooling, 
four  parts  of  {^oephate  of  iron,  and  one  of  riobules  of  pure   silver  are   exprBSsed 
lampblack,  in  a  covered  crucible.    It  does  nom  the  mass,  and  appear  on  the  sur- 
not  act  on  the  magnetic  needle  f  remains  foce   of   the   button.     If  an   alloy  of 
unchanged  in  the  aif;  Is  not  affected  by  this  kind  be  forged  into  a  bar,  and  th«i 
nitric  acid,  except  it  be  strong  and  hot;  dissected  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
and  18  decomposable  by  cbiircoaL  ■  acid,  the  nlver  appeara,  not  in  corobina- 
Oarbitrda  ^  hwL    Carbon  unites  with  tion  with  the  steel,  out  in  threads  through- 
iron  to  form  steel,  cast  iron,  and  gruphite,  out  die  msss^  so  that  the  whole  has  the 
or  plumfiago.     The  proportions  of^  car-  ^>pearance  of  a  bundle  of  fibres  of  silver 
bon  corresponding  to  di^rent  carburets  and  steel,  as  if  they  had  been  united  by 
of  iron,  according  to  Mr.  Mudcet,  are  as  welding.    The  appearance  of  these  silver 
follow :  fibresis  very  beautiful  They  are  sometimes 
1^  soft  cast  steel  one  eighth  of  an  inch  m  length,  and  sug- 
tAtf  common  caststeel  9^  the  idea  of  giving  mechanical 

Tf(r  the  same,  too  hard  for  drawing.  ^^^^  ^^  5Q0  gteel  are  properly  fiised 

aV   wWte  cast  ut>n.  together,  a  very  perfect  alloy  is  produced, 

9\i   mottlod  cast  iron.  which,  when  rorg«],  and  dissected  by  an 

^  Idack  cast  iron.  acid,  ezhibiti  no  fibres,  even  when  vww- 
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ed  with  a  high  magmfyin^  power,  though,  naU,  brown  and  insoluble ;  dtrrnnate^ 
by  dissolving  any  portion  of  the  iAbbs  in  blackish  and  insoluble ;  protoeitruU, 
add,  and  applying  a  delicate  test,  the  sil-  brown,  crystals  soluble ;  pi^ferropnt9' 
wer  is  reoognisod  as  being  every  whero  note,  white,  insoluble.  The  peiferro- 
present  This  aUoy  proves  decidedly  su-  ffnasiate  is  the  beautiful  pigment  called 
pmor  to  the  veiy  oest  -steel,  and  its  ex-  Prusaian  Hue.  •  When  exposed  to  a  heat 
cellence  is  nnquesdonablv  due  to  the  of  400^  Fahr^  it  takes  fire  in  the  open 
presence  of  the  sKver.  Various  cutting  air;  but  in  close  vessels,  it  is  decomposed, 
uifitnunenti,  as  razors,  penknives,  surgictu  apparently^  into  catbureted  hydrogen, 
instruments,  &&,  aro  now  manufactured  water,  and  hydrOcyanate  of  ammoniai, 
from  it  '  It  is  known  under  the  name  of  .  which,  come  over,  while  a  inixmre  of 
sUwared  Heel.  Equal  paits,  by  weight,  of  charooal  and  oxide  ef  iron  reibains  in  the 
platinum  and  steel,  form  a  beantifiil  alloy,  state  of  a  puh^nilent  pyrophorus,  ready 
which  takee  a  fine  polish,  and  does  not  to  become  inflamed  on  contact  with  the 
tamiah.  The  color  is  the  finedt  imagina-  ain  Prussian  blue  is  of  an  extremely 
ble  for  a  mirror.  The  spec^o  gravity'  of  deep  blue  color,'  insipjd,  inodorous,  and 
the  compound  is  9.86?.  The  proportions  conaderably  denser  than  water.  Neither 
of  platinum  that  appear  to  improve  steel  wafer  nor  alcohol  have  any  action  on  it. 
for  edge  instruments  are  from  one  to  It  is  asually  oiade  by  mixing  togetlier  one 
three  per  cent  The  idloys  of  steel  with  pait  of  the  ferrocyanate  of  |>ota8h,  one 
rhodium  would  prove  highly  valuiU)le,  were  part  of  copperas,  and  four  parts  of  alum, 
it  not  for  the .  scaroi^  ofthe-latter  Inetal.  each  previotisly  dissolved  in  water.  Prus- 
Salts  of.  Iron,  Thc^e  are  possessed  of  Sfian  blue,  mingled  with  mord  Or  less  alu> 
the  following  general  propeities:  Most  inna,  precipitates.  It  is  afierwards  dried 
of  them  are  soluble  in  water;  those  with  on  chalk  stones  in  a  stove.  When  su]^ 
the  protoxide  fi)r  the  base  are  generally  phuric  acid  is  added  to  Prussian  blue,  it 
ciysmllizablie-;  those  with  peroxide,  for  the  makes  it  perfectiy  white,  apparendy  by- 
most  part,  are  not  so :  the  former  are  in-  abstincting  its  water ;  for  the  blue  color 
soluble,  the  latter  soluble  in  aileoboL  returns  on  dOution  of  the  acid;  and  if 
From  solutions  of  these  salts  fenoprus-  the  strone  acid  be  poured  ofl^  it  yields  no 
siate  of  potash  throws  down  a  blue  pre-  traces  of  either  pmssic  acid  or  iron. 
oipitate,  or  one  becoming  blue  in  the  Air ;  PnAogMfU  pf  iron  is  colorless  and  sola- 
infusion  of  galls  gives  a  dark  blue  precipi-  Ue;  'pet^aMatt-y  purple  and  insoluble; 
t8lte,or  one  becOTiing  so  in  the  air;  hy-  fttiiomurvaUy  green  i^nd  crystallizable^ 
drosulbhuret  of  potasli  or  ammonia  gives  veiy  soluble;  permwriate,  brown,  uncrys- 
a  black  precipitate;  but  sulphuretod -hy-^  talhzable,veiy  soluble  (see  GUdru^q/*£ion, 
drogen  merely  deprives  the  .solutions  of  previouslv  described);  prviomtraiey  pale 
iron  of  thehr  yMowrbrown  color ;  succi-  green,  soluble ;  pemUrakf  brown,  soluble ; 
nate  of  anunonia  gives  a  flesh^l(»ed  j»t)<oaab/«,  in  green  pisms,  soluble  ;j[?froir- 
precipitate  with  salts  of  the  peroxide,  otofe,  yeUow,  scto^fy  soluble ;  imoHfopW- 
We  ^hali  notice  these  salts  individually,  in  phaiej  blue,  insoluble  yperphosphatej  white^ 
an  alphabetical  order..  ProtoaoekiU  of  mdoluble;j»roto9{icethate,m  brown  crystals,, 
iron  forms  small  prismatic  crystals,  of  a  solul^ ;  |i«rvuect»a<e,  brownish  red,  insolu- 
preen  color  and  a  sweetish  taste.  Pet'-  Ue.  ProUmdphatef  or  green  fntr%ol,^or  cop- 
acetate  of  iron  forms  a  reddisli  brown  un-  peras^  w  obtamed  by  putting  iron  into  an 
cmtallizabie  solution,  much  used  by  the  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  and'  letting 
calico  printers,  and  is  prepared  bv  keep-  them  remain  together  for  some  tim6  out 
ing  iroQ  turnings,  or  pieces  of  old  iron,  of  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  generally  pb- 
for  six  months,  immersed  in  redistilled  tained,  however,  for  the  puipoees  of  the 
pyroligneous  acid.  ProtamniaU  of  iron  arts^  not  perfocti/free  fit>m  the  peroxide, 
exists -native  in  crvstab  (see  hwi  Ores)^  by  the  following  processes:  Native  iron 
and  may  be  formed  in  a  pulverulent  state,  pyrites  is  expomd  to  air  and  moisture, 
by  pourinff  arseniate  of  ammonia  iuto  when  the  sulphur  and  iron  both  absori> 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  insoluble.  P«rar^  oxygen,  and  form  the  salt;  or  metallie 
tfemofe  of  ux>n  may  be  form^  by  pourins  iron  is  added  to  eulphuiic  acid,  when  di- 
arseniate  of  tunmonia  inio  pehicetale  of  luted,  when  th^  union  takes  place  at  once, 
iron,  or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  prot-  Both  methods  are  practised:  the  hitter  is 
aiseniate.  It  is  insoluble.  AntimoniaU  more  econoxnical  in  point  of  time,  and 
of  iron  is  white,  becoming  yellow,  insolu- .  afibrds  a  purer  salt,  but  the  former  is  the 
ble;  borate,  pale,  yellow,  and  insoluble;  one  most  generally  adopted.  The  pro- 
heiaoaUj  yellow  and  insoluble ;  proiocat-  duction  of  copperas  fiom  pyrites  is  con- 
honattt  greenish  ^  and  soluble ;  percanbo-^  ducted  in  the  allowing  manner :  The  ore 
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M  broken  down  into  pieces  of  a  few  with  oi]ganic  eongeeCion  or  inflammation, 
inches  in  diameter,  and  thrown  into  lai^  It  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  chlorosia. 
beds,  or  heape^  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  The  peroxide  and  its  combinations  are 
dispooed  on  an  inclined  soiL  Water  is  almost  uniformly  hritadngj  causing  heait* 
now  let  on  to  the  heaps,  in  moderate  bujn,  febrile  heat  and  qiuckness  of  pube^ 
quantities,  or  they  are  left  to  derive  mois-  Many  chalybeate  waters  contain  an  ex- 
ture  ftom  nun.  The  vitriolization  imme-  ceedmgly  minute  quantity  of  pcotocaibo* 
diately  cominences,  and  is  often  attended  nate^  of  iron,  and  yet  exercise  an  aston- 
with  a  coDaidend>le  defliee  of  heat  ishingly  recruiting  power  over  the  ex- 
Sometimes  the  whole  mass  Kindles,  which  hausted  fiiune.  Their  qualities  may  be 
19  a  disadvantage,  as  it  bunw  off  the  sul-  imitated .  Isy  dissolving  3  grains  of  sul- 
phur in  sulphureous  acid  vapor,  instead  of  phate  of  bron,  and  61  of  bicarbonate  of 
converting  it  grqduidly  into. sulphuric  acid  potash,  in  a  quart  of  cool  water,  with  agi- 
to  form  the  sumhate  desired.  The  process  tadon,  in  a  close  vessel 
goes  on  well  when  the  pyrites  is  seen  crack-  Iron  C&qwit.  A  golden  crovni,  set 
ing  open  and  beconung  covered  with  a  with  precious  stones,  preserved  at  Monza, 
whitifih  efflorescence.  This  efflorescence  in  Milan,  with  which  anciently  the  kings 
is  continually  dissolving,  fiom  dme  to  time^  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  the  Roman  empe- 
by  the  effect  of  the  rains,  and  the  solution  rdrs,  were  crowned,  when  they  assumed 
trickles  down  through  the  beaps^and  the  character  of  kings  of  Lombardy,  has 
flows  off  by  gu^rs  to  a  common  reser-  received  the  above  name,  firom  an  iron 
voir,  which  is  a  leaden  vessel,  generally  circle,  forged  from  a  nail  of  the  cross  of 
about  7  feet  deep,  12  to  14  loog^  and  6  dt  Chiist,  and  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
7  wide»  where  it  is  evaporated  <K>r  several  it.  Napoleon,  afler  his  coronjation  (1^05), 
days.  As  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  est«^blisned  the  order  of  the  iron  crown, 
often  exists  in  the  liquor,  a  quantity  of  When  the  emperor  of  Austria  (1815)  took 
iron  plates  or  turnings  is  frequent^  add-  possession  of  the  estates  in  Italy,  which 
ed  for  its  saturation.  From  this  reserv<Mr  fell  to  him  under  the  name  of  the  Lorn- 
it  is  run  into  a  crystallizing^  vat„and  there  bardo-Vendian  kingdom,  he  admitted  the 
remains  for  several  weeks,  at  the  end  of  order  of  the  iron  crown  among  the  orders 
which  time  the  mother  Tiquor  is  pumped  of  the  bouse  of  Austria, 
bock  into  the  boiler,  a;)d  die  crystals,  afler  laoN  Mask.  (See  Mask) 
draining,  are  removed  from  the  fiiUnesof  JLroh-Wood.  This  name  is  given,  in 
wood-work  on  which  they  have  formcMd,  some  parts  of  the  U.  States^  to  the  ostrya 
and  packed  in  hogsheads  for  salei  In-  virgimca — a  small  tree,  having  the  foliage 
stead  of  ffoing  directly  firom  the  boiler  to  of  a  birch,  and  the  fruit  somewhat  re- 
the  crystiulizing  pools,  the  liquor  is  some-  sembUng  that  of  the  hop.  It  is  found 
times  allowed  to  stand  24  houis,  in  a  ves-  scauered  over  the  whole  of  the  U.  States, 
sel  intermediate  between  these, .  for  the  even  as  far  westward  as  the  base  of  the 
deposition  of  a  sediment  of  ochre  which  Rocky  niiountains,  and  is  remarkable  for 
it  contains.  Copperas  forms  beautiful  the  hardness  and  heaviness  of  the,  wood, 
green  ctystals,  whose  forms  and  other  wjiich,  however,  has  not  hitherto  been 
natural  historical  characters,  as  well  as  applied  to  ainy  very-important  uses,  panlt 
composition,  have  been  given  under  the  on  account  oi  its  small  size.  The  trunk 
iron  Ores  in  the  commencement  of  tiiis  usually  does  not  exceed  six  inches  in  di- 
article.  It  is  used  in  dyeipg  and  making  ameter ;  but  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
ink,  in  the  formation  of  Frussian  blue,  wood  may,  at  ^ome  future  day,  be  better 
&c.  The  perstdphaU  of  iron  is  form-  appreciated^  The  term  hap-hrnvbtam,  de- 
ed by  the  simple  exposure  of  copperas  rived  from  the  form  of  the  firuit,  is  fire- 
to  the  air,,  especially  if^in  the  state  of  solu-  quenlly  applied  to  the  species  ofos^rya, 
tion,  or  by  boiling  the  green  sulphate  IronXi  &  ^^1™  invented  by  the  re- 
witii  nitric  acid.  Its  color  is  yellowish  fined  Athenians  (^tpt^yua,  dissimulation )» 
red ;  uncrvstallizable ;  taste  sharp  and  ^y  irimy^  we  understand,  in  common  life, 
styptic.  The  i4xrtraU  and  pertartratt  of  that  more  refined  species  of  ridicule, 
iron  may  also  be  formed ;  and,  by  digest-  which,  undier  the  mask  of  honest  simpli-^ 
ing  cream  of  tartar  with  water  on  iron  city,  or  pif  ignorance,  exposes  the  faults 
filings,  a  triple  9alt  is  obtained,  formerly  and  errors  or  assuming  folly,  b^  seeming 
caX\&d  tartiinxed  UnOure  of  Mctrs,  to  adopter  defend  them,  it  neither  pre- 
Iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  snpposes  a  bad  heart  nor  a  malicious  pur- 
of  the  maUria  muSea.  The  protoxide  pose,  and  is  consistent  with  so  much  kmd- 
acts  as.  a  genial  stimulant  and  tonic  in  all  ness  and  true  urbanity,  that  even  the  ob- 
cases  of  chronic  debility  not  connected  ject  of  ridicule^  may  be  forced  to  join  in 
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the  kuif^  or  be  diipoeed  to  profit  by  die  the  Mohicans  and  Nairagaasetfei,  who  had 
leasoo.  One  mode  of  irony  is,  when  a  been  adopted  into  the  confedertu^.  They 
person  pretends  to  hold  the  false  opinidh  owned  265^15  acres  of  land.  (See  Col- 
or maxim  "as  true,  while,  by  stronger  and  'defies  Hutorv  qftht  Five  JVatUms ;  Morse's 
stronger  illustration,  he  so  contrasts  it  ^pori  on  inaian  Mcotb^  New  Hnven, 
with  the  true,  that  it  must  inevitably  ap-  16»3 ;  Indians^  and  hman  Letoguages.)' 
pear  absurd.  Another  mode  119,  when  he  la&ATioifAL  Quantities  are  those 
assumes  the  mask  of  innocent  m^ioet^and  which  cannot  be  measuied  by  unity  or 
excites  ridicule  by  die  unreservednees  of  parts  of  unity ;  for  example,  the  square 
his  pfofessioiis.  But  hunuMv  concealed  root  of  2^  1,4124....  which, .by  contin- 
under  sMoqsnees'  of  appearance,  is  the  ued  approximation,  can  be  obtained  more 
foundation  of  both.-  On  th^  use  and  and  more  exacdy,  without  end,  in  parts 
treatment  of  irony,  in  comic  and  satirical  of  unity,  but  can  never  foe  exa^y  deter- 
poetry,  Jean  Paul  has  Mvea  the  best  di*  mined.  The  .relation  of  two  quandties 
lections,  in  his  Vjorscmde  dor  Auihdik,  is  also  called  irraiumaif  when  one  cannot 
(For  the  Socratic  ironv,  see  Socrates.)  be  exacdy  measiued  by  the  whole  and 
There  is  a  certain  sort  of  malicious  irony  parts  of  the  odier.  The  circumference 
(pen^laeg),  the  object  of  which  is  merefy  and  diameter  of  a  circle  stand  in  such  an 
to  rimcuk,  without  the  desire  oi  correc-  wraiional  reladon  to  each  other,  because 
don.  we  can  only  find  by  approximadon,  how 
iRoqicois;  the  name  siyen  by  the  French  many  times  the  latteris  contained  in  the 
to  die  confedemcy  of  North  American  fiinner. 

Indians,  called,  by  the  Enfflish,  the  FwCy        Irrawadpt,  or  Irawaodt  ^  a  large 

and,  afterwards,  the  Six  JMions.    The  river  of  Asia,  in  the  Chmese  and  Birman 

Moha^nics,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  empures.     Crawfiird   (Emhasiy  to   Aooy 

Senecas  and  Tuscarorss  Were  the  mem-  London,  1829)  thinks  it  has  its  source  in 

bers  of  this  confedemcy.    They  ibrmedy  the  provinces  of  Lab  and  Yunan.    Ac- 

rertded   on  the  Mohawk  river  and  me  coidinff  to  WHcOx,  it  is  80  yards  broad  in 

lakes  which  still  l^ear  their  names,  and  ex-  lat  27^  OCX,  where  he  visited  it,  and  he 

tended  their  conquests  to  the  MiasisBippi,  was  informed,  by  the  natives  that  he  was 

and  beyond  the  pt  Lawrence.    Thdr  val-  50  miles  fit)m  its  source.    It  falls,  by  14 

or  and  successes  have*  .procured  them  the  ratoutfas^  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  lifter  hav- 

name  of  the  Bonutns  of  America.    Their  ing  divided  into' two  mincipal  brancbefl^ 

territory  abounded  with  \Bkes  well  stored  in  Pegii,  hit  17^45'/  The  most  eastoriy 

with  fish ;  their  forests  were  filled  With  branch  passes   by  Rangoon ;  .  the  most 

ffame,  and  thev  had  the  advantage  of  a  westerly,  by  Bassien  or  Persaim.     Ac- 

ferdle  soil.    The  sachems  owed  their  au-  coidmg  to  Crawfurd,  it  is  navigable  for 

thority  to  public  opinion :   the  general  boats  to  Bbanio,  about  300  miles  above 

afiSiirs  of  die  confoderaey  were  managed  Ava.    The  intermediate  space  between 

bv  a  great   council,    conipoeed   of  the  the  eastern  and  western  branches  ibrms  a 

chie&,  which  assembled  annuaJIv  at  Onon-  Delta,  covered  widi  trees  and  long  grass, 

daga.  They  exterminated  the  Eries^  drove  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  buiyoes,  deer 

out  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  subdued  the  and  dcers.    In  lat  ^r  45^,  it  receives  the 

Illinois,  Miamies,  Algonouins,  Lenni  Len-  Keen3)wem,  a  considerable  river,  fi!om 

napes,  Shawanese,  and  me  terror  of  thehr  the  north-west 

anns  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Canada  Irri'tabilitt  (tniUMitaa  ;  fit)m  trrdo,  to 
and  the  northern  and  north-«astem  parts  of  provoke ;— ^  insUa  of  HaUer ;  v%^  viiali$ 
the  U.  States.  In  the  Ions  wars  between  the  of  Gorter ;  oscQkUwn  of  Boerhaave ;  tome 
English  and  Frendi,  which,  contmned  with  jmoer  of  Slahl ;  muscular  power  of  Bell; 
some  inteiTupdons,  for  neariy  a  centuiy,  ttihtrent  pouftr  of  Cullen) ;  die  <$ontnictil- 
until  1763,  they  were  generally  in  the  ity  of  muscular  fibres,  or  a  property  peeu- 
English  interest ;  and,  in  the  revoludona-  liar  to  muscles,  by  which  Uiey'  contract, 
lY  war,  they  were  also  mosdy  in  favor  of  upon  the  application  of  cettain  sHmuK, 
the  British.  Their  numbers  have  much  di-  without  a  consciousness  of  acdon.  This 
minished.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  exdnct;  power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous  con- 
some  have  made  considerable  advances  in  tnicdon  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 
civilizadon,  whUe  others  have  fallen  into  when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 
a  state  of  squalid  misety.  Some  of  the  operations.  Even  when  the  body  is  dead, 
nations  remained  in  New  York ;  c^ere  to  all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power 
removed  to  Canada.  The  number  in  is  gone,  this  contractile  power  remains 
New  York,  in  1818,  was  4575,  including  dll  the  organization  yields,  and  begins  to 
the  Moheidcunnuk  or  New  Stockbridge,  be  dissolved.    It  is  by  this  inherent  power 
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thai  a  cm  musde  coiitracts,  and  leavea  a  that  museular  portabave  all  the  itritalHlitj 

gap,  that  a  cut  aiter^  shrinks,  aiid  grows  ofthesystem^withbutjittlefeelingjaodthat 

8tm  after  death.    This  uritability  of  mua-  little  owing  to  the  nerves  which  enter  into 

clea  is  so  fiur  independent  of  nerves,  and  thmr  substance ;  while  nerves  have  all  the 

so  little  connected  with  feeling,  which  is  sensibility  of  the  system,  but  no  motion* 

thd  province  of  the  nerves,  that,  upon  After  every  action  in  an  irritable  pail^  a 

atimulatm^  any  muscle  by  touching  it  6|ate  of  rest,  or  cessation  from  motion, 

with  causae,  or  irritating  it  with  ^a  sharp  must  take  place  before  the  irritable  part 

point,  or  drivin)^  the  electric  spark  through  can.be  asain  incited  to  action.    I^  by  an 

It,  or  exciting  with  the  metallic  conduct-  act  of  volition,  we  throw  any  of  our  mus- 

on^  as  those  of  rilver  or  zinc,  the  muscle  cles  into  action,  that  action  can  oidr  be 

instantly  contracts,  althmigh  the  nerve  of  continued  for  a  certain  space  of  time, 

that  muscle  be  tied;  although  the  nerve  The  muscle  becomes  relaxed,  notwitfa- 

be  cat  so  aa  to  separate  the  muscle  entire-  standing  all  our  endeav<^  to  the  contrary, 

ly  from  all  cotmexion  with  the  system;  and  remains  a  ceftain  time  in  that  relaxed 

althoagh  the  muscle  be  separated  from  State,  before  it  can-  foe  again  thrQvm  into 

the  b^y ;  although  the  creature,  updn  action..  'Each  imtable  part  has  aUmuU 

whidi  the  experiment  is  perfbmeid,  may  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  are 

have  lost  all  sense  of  feeling  and  haVe  intended  to  support  its  natural  action: 

been  lom;  apparently  deed.    Tfausa<mus-  thus  blood  is  the  stunulus  |»opertothe 

cle,  cut  mm  the  limb;  trembles  and  palpi-  heart  and  arteries ;  but  i^  by  any  accident, 

tates  a  long  time  after;  the  heart,  sepant-  it  gets  into  the  stomach,  it  produces  nck- 

ed  from  the  body,  contracts  when  irritated;  neas  or  vomiting.     The  urine  does  not 

the  bowels,  when  torn  fivm  the  Ixxfy,  irritate  the  tender  fiibric  pit  the  kidneya^ 

continae  their  peristaltic  motion,  so  as  to  ureters  m*  bladder,  except  in  such  a  ae- 

roll  upon  the  table,  ceasing  to  answer  to  gree  ad  to  preserve  their  healthy  action; 

$Hmiui  only  when  they  become  Stiff  and  but  if  it  be  efiused  into  the  celhiur  metn- 

cold.    Even  in  vegetables,  as  in  the  sen-  brane,  it  brings  on  such  a  violent  action 

aitive  plant,  this  contractile  power  Uvea,  of  the  vessels  of  these  parts,  as  to  puodiice 

Thence  comes  the  distinction  Wween  the  gangrene.    Such  ttimuU  are  called  kahit- 

irriiahiHiy  of  muscles  and  the  senaibilUy  iiol  sUrnuH  of  parts.    Each  irritable  part 

of  nerves ;  for  the  irritability  of  muscles  differs  ftom  ti:e  rest  in  regard  to  the  quan- 

survivea  the  .animals,  as  when  it  is  active  tity  of  instability  which  it  poaseasea.  Tliis 

after  death ;  survives  the  life  of  the  part,  law  explains  to  us  the  reason  of  the  great 

or  the  feeling  of  the  whole  system,  as  in  diversity  which  we  observe  in  the  aetion 

universal  p&y,  where  the  vital  motions  of  various  irritable  ptirts  t  thus  the  mua- 

continue  entire  and  perfect,  and  where  the  cles  of  voluntary  motion  can  remain  a 

musdea,  though  not  obedieiit  to  the  will,  long  tune  in  a  state  of  action,  and,  if  it  be 

aresubjecttoirreffularand  violent  actions;  continued  as  long  as  possible,  another 

and  it  survives  me  ccMinexion  with  the  considerable  portion  of  time  is  required 

rest  of  the  system,  as  when  animlals  very  before  they  regain  the  irritability  they  lost; 

tenacious  of  life,  are  cut  into  parta;  but  but  the  heart  and  arteries  have  a  more 

sennhUityf  the  prop^r^  of  the  nerves^  short  and  sudden  action,  and  their  state  of 

gives  the  various  modifications  of  sense,  rest  is  equally  so.    The  circular  muscles 

as  visioh,  hearing,  and  the  rest ;  gives  also  of  the  intestines  have  also  a  quick  action 

the  general  sense  (^pleasure  or  pain,  and  and  short  rest.    The  action  of  every  stim- 

makes  the  system,  according  to  its  vaiious  ulus  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  frequency 

conditions,  feel  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  of  its  application.    A  small  quantity  of 

weary  and  low.    The  eye  feels  and  the  spirits,  talcen  into  the  stomach,  increases 

akin  feels ;  bnt  their  appomted  gtmtdi  pro-  the  action  of  its  muscular  'coat,  and  also 

duce  no  motions  in  these  parts:  they  are  of  its  various  vessels^  so  that  digestion  is 

sensible,  but  not  urimble.    The  heart,  the  thereby  ^cilitated.    If  the  same  Quantity, 

intestines,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  all  the  however,  be  taken  fiequently,  it  loses  its 

muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  answer  to  eSoeL     In  order  to  produce  the  same 

timtdi  with  a  quick  and  forcible  contrac-  efiect  as  at  first,  a  lai^r  quantity  ia  neces- 

tion ;  and  yet  they  hardly  feel  the  stinuiH  saiy ;  and  hence  the  ori^u  of  dram-drink- 

by  which  these  contractions  are  produced,  ing.    The  more  the  imtability  of  a  part 

or,  at  least,  they  do  not  convey  that  feel-  is  accumulated,  the  more  that  part  is  dis- 

injf  to  the  brain.  There  is  no  consciousness  posed  to  be  acted  upon.    It  is  on  this  ac- 

of^present  stimulus  In  dioae  parts  which  count  that  th^  activity  of  all   animate, 

are  called  into  action  by  the  impulse  of  the  wliile  in  perfect  health,  is  much  livelier  in 

nenres^and  at  the  command  of  the  wUl ;  so  the  monung  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
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day;  for  during' the  night,  thie  irritability  made  by  general  Washington*    After  the 

of  the  whole  fi^e,  and  especially  that  of  war,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congraas 

the  muscles  destined  for  labor,  viz.  the  under  the  confederation,  and  he  was  also 

muscles  for  voluntaiy  action,  is  leaecu-  a  member  of  the  con  ventioniyhich  framed 

mulated.     The  same  law  explains  why  the  constitutioa  of  Pennsylvania.    When 

digestion,  goes  on  more  rapidly  the  firet  the  whiskey  insurrection  broke  out  jn  that 

hour  after  food  is  swallowed  tlum  at  any  state,  in  1794,  two  sets  of  commissionerB, 

other  time;  and  it  also  accbunts  for  the  the  one  representing  the  U. States, and  die 

great  danger  that  accrues  to  a  famished  other  the  commonwealth,' were  first  de- 

penon  upon  first  taking  in  food. — In  Ger-  spatched  to  the  insurgents,  in  order  to 

man  philosophy,  imtaSUihfy  sensibUityBnd.  induce  them  to  return  to  Iheur  duty,  and 

reprootidunfy  constitute  the  whole  of  or^  amongst  the  latter  was  general  Irvine, 

^ic  life.    Since  the  thne  of  ScheUing,  This  measure^  however,  proving  inef[ect- 

trntability  is  much  considered  in  the  men-  ual,  force  was  resoited  to,  and  general 

tal   philosophy  of  that   country.     The  Irvine  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

French,  treating  the  subject  merely  with  Pennsylvania .  mihtia,    and    contributed 

reference  to  physiology,  generally  use,  at  greatly  to  the  successful  result  of  the  af&ir. 

present,  the  word  conlraeHlUy  instead  of  About  this,  time,  he  removed,  with  his 

xmtabUity,  v  fiuuily,^  fiiom   Carlisle   to    Philadelphia, 

lausv  a  mendicant  of  Ithaca,  employed  ^here  he  became  intendaht  of  military 

by  the  suitors  of.  Penelope  jn  subordinate  stores,  and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 

ofSces.    On  Ulysses^  i-etum,  when  he  ap-  sodety  of  Cincinnati     He  continued  to 

proached  his  mansion  in  the  habit  of  a  reside  in  that  pity,,  universally  respected 

beggar,  in  order  to  surprise  those  uninvit-  for  his  public  and  private  virmes,  until  the 

ed  guests,  Irus  attempted  to  prevent  his  summer  of  1804,  when  a  period  was  put 

entering,  and   challenged   Ulysses  to  a  to  his  life  by  an  inflammatory  disorder,  in 

contest,  in  which  Inis  was  beaten.  the  63dYeer  of  his  age. 

Irvin^  William,  an  officer  in  the  revo-       Is;  the   Turkish   corruption   of  the 

lutionary  war,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and.  Greek  d^  prefixed  to  many  geographical 

educated  for  the  profesraon  of  medicine,  names ;   as  bmvr^  fit)m  tif  :^dfp»uv  (Smyr- 

During  the  war  between  France  ahd  £n^-  pal  Imtk  (Nice),  Lnmd  (Nicomedia). 
land,  which  commenced   in  1754,.  and       Isajlc^  the  son  of  Anraham,  remarka- 

ended  in  1763,  he  served  for  a  time  as  n  ble  ^r  his  birth, "^hich  was  long  promised 

surgeon  on  board  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  to  his  puents,  and  took  place  when  they 

and,  soon  aflcr  the  conclusion  of  peaces  re-  were  fiir  advanced  in  ace,  and  fer  his 

moved  to  America,  and  continued  the  prac-  having  eariy  been  destinea  to  perish  as  a 

tice  of  his  profession  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylva-  victim  on  the  altar.    (See  Abrakan^)    He 

nia.    He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  escaped  death  by  a  miracle,  and  resembled 

which  met  at  Philadelphia,  July  1$,  1774|  his  mther  in  fiiith  and  steadfiismesa  in  the 

and  recommended  the  meeting  of  a  gen-  worship  of  the  true  God  in  the  midst  of 

eral  congress.    In  January,  1776,  he  was  heathens,  but  not  in  activity  and  magna- 

authorized  to  raise  and  command  a  regi-  nimity.    In  him  the  patriarchal  character 

ment  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  which,  in  shone  milder  and  softer  than  in  Abraham, 

afewmonthsaflerwarda,  was  fully  equip-  but  purer  and  nobler  than  in  his  son- 

I)ed.  In  the  following  June,  he  was  taken  Jacoo.    Accustomed  to  a  tran(juil  life,  by 

Krisoner  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  the  practice  of  agriculture,  which  he  car- 

y  general  Thompson,  to  surprise  the  van-  ried  fiuther  than  AbrahiMn^  and  leadiag  a 

guard  of  the  British  army,  then  stationed  more  settled  life  than  his  predecessors, 

at  the  village  of  Trois  Rivieres,  in  Canada,  yielding  and  patient  in  difficulties,  he  ap- 

and  was  carried  to  Quebec,  where  he  re-  peered  in  his  fiunily  a  tender  fiither,  but 

mained  in  durance  until  April,  1778,  when  prematurely  aged,  weak,  and  easy  to  be 

he  was  exchanged.     Immediately  afler  imposed  upon,  who  prefeired  the  quiet, 

his  release,  he  was  promoted  to  the  com-  cnuly  Jacob  to  the  ruder  butmore  honest 

mand  of  the  second  Pennsylvania  brig-  Esau. 

adcrand,  in  1781,  he  was  intrusted  wi3i        Isabella   of  Castile,   the   celebrated 

the  defence  of  the  north-western  frontier,  queen  of  Spain,  daughter  of  John  II,  was 

which  was  threatened  by  the  British  and  bord  in  1451,  and  married,  in  1469,  Ferdi- 

Indians.    The  charge  was  one  that  re-  nand  V,  king  of  Anagon.    After  the  death 

quhred  not  only  coura^  and  firmness,  but  of  her  brother,  Henry  IV,  in  1474,.  she 

great  prudence  and  judgment,  and  was  ascended,  the  throne  of  Castile,  to  the 

executed  by  (;eneral  Irvine  in  a  manner  exclusion  of  her  elder  sister,  Joanna,  who 

which  fully  justified  the  choice  of  hun  had  the  rightftil  claim  to  the  crowi^.    Dur- 
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big  the  lifetime  of  ber  tootAer,  Isabella  and <;rayon  drawings  h re0kanpe,m  which 
had  sained  the  fiivor  of  the  estates  of  the  he  is  unequalled.    He  fieqoently  diaws^ 
kingdom  to  such  a  degree  that  the  major-  with  IndiaD  ink,  compositions  of  seyend 
ity,  on  his  death,  declared  for  her.    From  figures,  which  are  all  portraits.    His  most 
the  others^  the  yictOfTous  attns  of  her  hus-  mraous  pieces  of  this  kind  are,  the  Visit 
b«nd  extorted  acquiescence,  in  the  batde  of  Napoleon  at  Oberkamp,  Napoleon  on 
of  Toro,  m  147d    Af!er-the  kingdoms  of  the  Terrace  at  Malmaison,   and   many 
Am^goiiondGasdle  were  thus  united,  Fer-  parados  and   presentations.     He   after- 
^Inand  and  Isabella  assumed  the.  royal  wards  aketcfaed  all  the  princes  and  states- 
dtle  of  Spain.    With   the   graces  and  men  asBembled  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
charms  of  her  sex,  Isabella  united  the  One  of  his  most  beautiiiil  pieces  is  his 
courage  of  a  hercs  and  the  sagadty  of  a  Skiff  (la  naceUe),  where  he  is  himselif 
statesman  and  legislator.    Shewasdways  delineated  with  his- family.'     The  style 
present  at  the  transaction  of  state  affiursj  d  Te^toinpe,  which  strongly  resembles  sup- 
and  her  i^ame  was  placed  beside  that  or  pling,  was  for  some  tmie  the  prevalent 
her  husftMuid  in  public  ordinances.    The.  nisfaion,  ^ut  Isabey's  master  hand'was  re- 
conquest  of  Grenada,  after  which   the  quired  to  give  it  character.    His  miniature 
Moore  wei^  entirely  expelled  fh>m  Spain,  paintings  are  extraordinarily  fine.   He  is 
and  the  discovery  of  Aiherica,  w?re,  in  «  the  only  artist  in  Paris  who  Can  compere 
great  degree,  her  work.    In  all  her  under-  with  Augustin ;  and  if  the  latter  possesses 
takings,  the  wise  cardinal  Ximenes  was  more  strength  and  warmth  of  color,  Isabey 
her  assistant    She  has  been  accused  of  has  greater  delicacy  and  tofhiess. 
severity,  pride  and  unbounded  ambition-;  Isaus,   an    Athenian,  orator,  .bom  at 
but  these  faults  sometimes  promoted  the  Cbalcis  in  Euboea,  lived  mi  the  first  half 
Welfiuw  of  the  kingdom,  As*  well  as  her  <^  the  'fourth  centbry  before  Christ,  till 
Tirtueft  and  talents.    A  ^irit  like  here  was  after  357.    Lyaas  and  Isocrates  were  his 
necessery  to  humble  the  haughtiness  of  teachers.    Wholly  uncomiected  with  pdb- 
the  nobles  without  exciting  their  hostility,  lie  affiiiis,  he  doTOted  himiaelf  to  instnic- 
to  conquer  Grenada  without  letting  loose  tioid  in  eloquencoi  and  wrote  speeches  for 
the  hordes  of  AfHca  on  Europe,  and  jto  others.    Of  his  50  orations,  11  are  extant, 
restrain  the  Vices  of  her  subjects,  who  hod  which  ai^  recommended  bv  their  simple 
becorne  comipt  by  reason  of  the  bad  and  ofVen  foreible. style,  and  are  geiiera%- 
adniijaiBtration  of  the  laws.    By  the  intro-  on  Causes  rqspectuig  inheritance.    Thev 
duction  of  a  strict  ceremonial,  which  sub-  sre  to  be  found  in  the  7th  vol.  of  Reiske^s 
sists  till  the  present  day  at  the  Spani^  Chraiares  GratL    Sir  W.  Jones  translated 
court,    she  succeeded  in  checking  the  10  orations  of  kanie^  with  a  commentary 
haughtiness  of  the  numereus  nobles  about  (London,  1779).    The  lltii,  now  known, 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  in  depriving  nas  beeii  discovered  since, 
them  oftheirpeniiciousmfiu€Oce  over  him.  Isaiah^  the   first   of  the   four   greift 
Private  warfare,  which  had  fonnerly  pre-  piV>phets,  prephe^ed  during  the  rei^ 
vailed  to  the  desa^nction  of  public  tnm-  of  thO   kings   of  Judah,   mm   Uzziah 
quilBcy,  «he  checked,  and  jnm>duoed  a  to  Hezeldah,  at  ieast  47  yesrs.    Of  the 
vigorous  administration  of  justice.     In  cireumstancesofhishfotiothingisknown, 
1402,  pope  Alexander  VI  confirmed  to  the  but  that  he  had  an  important  influence 
royal  pair  the  titleof  CoctMic  Hag,  already  over  the  kings  and  people.    Of  the  sacred 
conferred  on  them  by  Innocent   YIII.  compositions  which  pass  under  his  name 
The  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  part  which  is 
which  procur^  them  this  tide,  gave  rise  unquestionably  his  gives  him  a  high  rasA 
to  the  mquisition  (see  Biquisiiion),  which  among  the  greatest  poets.    His  style  is 
was  introduced  into  Spain  in  1480,  at  the  peculuiriy  appropriate  to  the  subjects  of 
suggestion  of theu'conresBor,Torquemada.  which  he  treats;  it  unites  rimphcity  and 
Isuieila  died  in  1504,   halving  extorted  clearness  with  die  highest  dignity  and 
from  her  husband  (of  whom  she  was  veiy  majesty ;  and  in  iidness  and  power,  his 
jealous)   an'  oath  tiiat  he  would   never  poetry  fkr  surpasses  that  of  all  the  other 
many  again.    (See  fW^nontf  F,  JGmieTter,  prophets.    His  wrritings  are  chiefly  denun- 
and  ColumBus,)  ciations  atod  complaiiiti  of  the  sins  of  the 
IsaJielul  :  wife  of  Edward  II  of  £ng-  people,  menaces  of  approaching  ruiti,  and 
land.    [See  kdwaird  IL)  animatinganticipations  of  a  more  glorious 
IsABET,Jean  Baptiste;  mmiaturen^t-  fbture.   The  whole  bears  the  stamp  of 
er :  a  pupil  of  David,  distinguished  for  the  genius  and  true  inspiration,  and  is  maiked 
delicacy  and  grace  of  his  pencil    Isabey  mroughout  by  nobleness  of  thought  and 
invented  the  verv  handsome  style  of  chalk  feeh'iig.    (See  Lowth's  JVhc  TVoMlalibii 
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^  baiah,  ond  his  Ltctwrtt  en  the  Soared  miles,  344Q;   populatioiit  58254^64;    (See 

Podrv  of  the  Uebretcs;  also,  tbe  article  DtpaHmeni,) 

Profits,)  laBRx^HN ;  a   town  in  the  Pnman 

IsAcaiAf  in  ancient  geography ;  a  coun-  county  of  Marii:,  province  of  Westphalia, 

try  in  Asia  Minor,  forming  a  part  of  Pi-  on  the  small  river  Baaren,  with  5500  in- 

sidia,  lying  on  the  west  of  Cilicta,  and  on  habitants,  in  730  houses.    The  inhabitanti 

the  south  of  Lycaonia.    The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Lutherans,  but  there  are  abo 

were  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  and  ^r-  some  Catholics  and  Calvinists.    There  is 

midable  as  robben.    Their  capital,  Isaura,  a  jymnasium  here.    It  has  raanu&ctures 

was  a  mere  haunt  of  bandits.    The  con-  of  iron,  brass,  wire,  and  small  wares,  as 

sul    Publius  ServiUus  destroyed  it;  but  needleS)  brass  scales,  &o.    More  than  60 

another  Isaura  was  built  not  far  frOra  considonsble  commercial  houses  keep  up 

it.    Hence  Strabo  mentions  two.  an  intercourse  with  Italy,   France   and 

IscHiA  (anciently   Pithecu$a,  Mnctrioj  Germany.    There  are  also  woollen  and 

Arime,  and>  hutrime) ;    an  island  in  the  silk  manufactories  and  bleacheries  in  the 

Mediterranean,  six  miles  from  the  coast  environs.    Iseriohn  is  about  15  leagues  S. 

of  Naples,  about  ten  miles   in  circuit  ofMiinster. 

Lon.  13^  56^  E. ;  lat  40°  50'  N. ;  popula-  IsHifAELiTB8,in  ancient  geoffraphy  and 

tion,  24,000 ;  square  miles,  25.    It  contains  his^ry ;  the  descendants  of  Immael,  the 

several  high  hills,  one  of  which  is  2900  son  of  Abraham  by  Hasar.  (q.  v.|    Ish- 

feet  above  the  sea.    It  is  fertile  in  fruits,  mael  was  bom  1910  B.  C.    After  tne  dis- 

and  abounds  in  game.     Tbe  white  wine  mission  of  Hagar  from  the  bouse  of  Abia- 

18  much  esteemed.    The  air  is  healthy,  on  ham^  she  wandered  with,  her  son  to  the 

which  account  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  wilderness  of  Paran,  which  bordered  on 

invalids,  as  it  is  but  a.small  distjonce  fipom  Aralna,  and  here  Ishmael  became  ah  ex- 

the  continent,  and  h.ardly  more  than  four  peA  hunter  and  waitior.      His  mother 

leagues  from  Naples.    It  is  volcanic ;  and  procured  him  a.  wife  from   Egypt,   by 

an  earthquake  in  1828  destroyed  several  whom  he  hjad  ,12  sons,  who  be^une  the 

villages  on  the  island.   The  poreelain  clay  heads  of  so  many  Arabian  tribes; — ^The 

of  Ischia  was  prized  by  the  ancients;  but  name  of  UhmadUes,  or  bmaelianSf  is  also 

the  true  terra  dfhchitiS&  rare.  .  Ischia,  the  ^en  to  a  Mohammedan  seel  wUch  orig- 

eapital  town,  is  situated  on  the  N.  coast  inally  belonged  to  the  Shiites,  the  adhe- 

of  the  island,  and  ia  an  episcopal  see  with  rents  of  Ali  and  the  opponents  of  the  6un- 

3101  inhabitants.  nites.    In  the  first  ceutuiy  of  the  Hegira, 

IsENBURo,  orUpFERlsENBuao:  aprin-  the  Iman  Giaffir-el-Sadek,  a  descendant 
cipality  ini  CSermanv,  situated  in  tne- Wet-  of  All,  on  the  death  of  his  eUei^  son, 
terau,  about  30  miles  long  and  10  wide,  Ishmael,  having  transferred  the  succession 
on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Hani|u ;  to  his  younger  son,  Mousa,  to  the  prejudice 
subject  partly  to  Hesse-Casae^  and  partly  of  the  chikuen  of  IshmaeL  a  party  refused 
to  Hesse-Dannstadt.  Population,  4/,457 ;  to  ackno wled^  Mousa,  and  considered  Isli* 
square  miles,  318. — berwwrg,  a  principal-  mael's  postenty  as  .the  legitimate  ImaiiH. 
ity  belonging  to  Hesse-Caasel,  erected  By  the  Oriental  historians,  they  are  reck- 
since  1816,  contains  16,200  inhabitants,  oned  with  the  Nassarians,  among  the 
and  137  sqiuare  miles..  Bathenins,  or  Batenites,  that  is,  adherents 

IssNBURO,  New  ;   a   town  of  Hesse-  of  the  mystica],  aUegorical  doctrines  of 

Darmstadt,  in  Isenburg,  founded  in  1700  Islamism.    From  the  8th  to  the  12th  een- 

bv  French  refugees;  three  miles  S.  of  tury,  they  were,  powerful  in  the  E^ast 

rrankfert  on  the  Maine ;  four  S.  W.  of  Under  die  name  of  CarmidianB  (as  they 

Offeubaeh ;  lon.  8°  38^  E. ;  lat  50^  3'  N. ;  were  called,  firom  Carmati,  near  Uufa,  the 

population,  1170.  birthplace  of  their  chief  Karfeh,  in  the  8th 

Is&RB  (anciently  leara) ;  a  river  which  century^  they  devastated  Irak  and  Syria, 

rises  in  the  Alps,  about  12  miles  from  In  Persia,  which  they  likewise  overran 

mount  Cenis,  in  a  mountain  called  beran,  about  this  time,  they  were  called  Mda- 

in  the  duchy  of  Savoy.     Afler  entering  ife&«,that  is,  tmptota,  or  TWttm^,  because 

France,  it  passes  by  GrenoUe,  St  Quen-  they  profeflsed  Talim's  doctrine,  that  man 

tin,  Romans,  &C.,  and  joins  the  Biione  can  learn  truth  only  by  instruction.  .  One 

about  three  miles  above  Valence.  dvnasty  of  the  Ismaelians,  founded  by 

Ibere  ;  a  department  of  France,  consd-  Mohammed  Abu-Obkid-Allali,  conquered 

tuted  of  the  former  Dauphiny.    It  takes  Egypt  about  910^  and  was  overthrown  by 

its  name  from   the   river   Is^re,  which  Suiidin.  the  cahph  of  Bagdad,  about  1177, 

crosses  it    It  is  divided  into  four  arron-  when  the  dynastv  became  ertmct  with 

dittements.  Grenoble  is  tbe  capital.  Square  Adhed-Udin-Allah.    The  other  (still  ez- 
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ktin^y  Ishmaefite  bnuach  founded  a  kiog-  gntion  of  souli,  deny  a  jMu-adlse  and  hell, 

dom  in  Syria  in  1090,  under  tbe  Inuin  Ha^  do  not  observe  the  purincations  and  hsia 

Ban  Bea-«abbb[],which  became  fomudable  of  the  orthodox  Mohammedansj  and  per- 

in  tlie  Eaaty  by  ils  military  power.    Haasan,  Ibrnh  their  pilgrimages,  not  to  Mecca,  but 

with  his  aeven  succesBors,  ia  known  in  the  to  Meschid,  the  place  of  Ali's  interment, 

East  under  the  name  of  the  OU  Man  of  four  days'  journey  from  Bagdad.    They 

the  MotuUamf  because  his  residence  was  hare  no  public  temples,  and  their  ample 

in  the  mountain  fiutness  oif  Mesiade  in  rites  display  more  of  pure  theism  than 

Byria.     Thence  he  despatched  luswar-  thoaeof  the  Mohamnaedanfli  (Seethetrea- 

rion — who  were  called  Bbaefcudkun,  from  tise  of  Rousseau,  consul-general  in  Alep- 

their  immoderate  use  of   the   henbane  pb,  respecting  the  Ismaefians  and  N«»- 

I  Arab.  ha$fAi»eheh)f  which  produces  an  ex-  sarians.) 

cjtement  amounting  to  .fury— on  expedi^  Isiac  Table,  or  Bembine  Table  (Jlfeiua 
tions  of  robbeiy  and  murder.  These  Is-  biaca  and  Tabvla  Bemhina);  an  ancient 
maelians,  therefore,  acquired  in  the  West  Egyptian  monument,  on  wluchis  repre- 
the  name  of  Jisaamn»  (corruption  of  J%»-  sented  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Isis, 
9chi9ckim)f  which  thence  became,  in  the  with  her  ceremonies  and  mysteries.  It  is 
western  languages  of  Europe,  a  conunon  a  square  table  of  copper,  divided  into  five 
name  ^fbr  murdarer.  At  the  close  ef  the  compartments,  covered  with  silver  Mosaic 
12th  centuiy,  tho  Mongols  put  an  end  to  skHfuliy  inlaid.  The  principal  ^sure  of 
tbe  dominion  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun*  the  central  group  is  Isis.  After  the  cap- 
tain, who,  according  to  Von  Hammer's  re-  tura  of  Rome  (1525),  this  table  eame  into 
searches,  was  not  a  prince^  but  merely  the 'poeseasion  of  cardinal  Bembo,  from 
tbe  head  of  a  sect  From  this  time,  whom  the  duke  of  Mantua  obtained  it 
only  a  feeble  residue  of  the  Ifimaelians,  for  his.cabinet  u  After  the  sack  of  Mantua 
firom  whom  proceeded  the  Druses,  about  in  1630,  cardinal  Pava  obtained  it,  and 
A.  D.  1020,  has  survived  in  Perna  and  presented  it  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  It  is 
Syria.  At  Khekhin  Persia,  an  lamaeUan  at  present  m  the  royal  gallery  at  Turin. 
Iman  still  has  his  residence,  who  is  revered  Several  engravings  of  it  have  been  made  '^ 
as  a  god  by  the  Ismaelians,  who  eidtend  as  the  first  by  iBneas  Vicus  (Venice,  1559)  in 
&r  as  India,  and  is  presented  whh  the  fi|^re8,the  size  of  the  original.  Cayms 
fruits  of  their  robbery,  front  which  he  has  engraved  and  described  it  in  his  J2ecun{ 
rays  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  shah  of  dea  AnHquiUs,im,  p.  34.  It  is  filled  with 
Persia.  The  Syrian  lamaelians  dwell  all  sorts  of  hieroglyphics  ;  and  this  mix- 
around  Mesiade^  west  of  Hamah,  and  in  ttune,  with  other  reasons,  Spineto  consid- 
the  mountain  Senonack  on  Lebanon ;  they  en  as  a  proof  bf  its  having  been  fabricated 
are  under  Turkish  dominion,  with  a  sheik  in  Rome,  at  a  htte  date,  by  some  person 
of  their  own,  who,  in  consideration  of  a  who  knew  little  about  the  science, 
yearly  tribute  to  the  I^orte  of  16,500  pias-  .  Isidore  ;  the  name  of  several  martyrs, 
tres,  enjoys  the  revenues  of  the  country,  saints,  monks  and  bishops ;  among  others, 
rendet^  productive  and  flourishing  by  of  a  monk  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  died 
agriculture  and  eommerce.  (in  cotton,  about  the  year  449,  whose  lettem  are 
honey)  silk  and  oilj.  These  people  are  valuable,  as  illustrative  of  the  Bible.  In 
commended  by  modem  travellers  &r  their  the  histoiy  of  the  papal  law,  a  collection 
hospitality,  frugaUty,  gentleness  and  piety,  of  decretals  is  worthy  of  note,  which 
But  their  prosperity  was  interrupted  in  a  bean  on  its  tide  ps^  the  name  of  Isidore, 
war  with  the  Nassarians  (a.  v.),  who  took  arehbishop  of  Seville  (who  died  636),  bur 
Mesiade  in  1809,  and  desolated  the  coun-  which  vras  corrupted  in  the  9th  century 
try ;  and,  though  reinstated,  in  1810,  in  the  by  many  spurious  additions,  and  was  wide- 
possession  of  Uieir  territory,  they  d^  out  ly  circulaled  from  the  east  of  Germany, 
a  miserable  existence.  'The  Ismaeuana,  IsinslAss.  This  substance  is  almost 
witli  other  Shiites,  adore  the  prophet  Ali  wholly  gelatine,  100  grains  of  good  dry 
as  the  incarnate  God,  and  Mohaoomed  as  isingbss  containing  rather  more  than  ^ 
an  ambassador  of  God  and  the  author  of  matter  soluble  m  water.  It  ia  brought 
of  the  Koran.  All  Ismaelians  term  principally  from  Russia.  The  belluca 
themselves  SeH  that  is,  desoeiidants  of  vields  the  greatest  quantity,  being  tne 
the  fiunily  of  Mohammed,  and.  wear  the  uur^st  and  most  plenufltlfish in  the  riven 
green  tuxtian,  in  token  of  their  pretended  of  Muscovy ;  but  the  sounds  of  all  fipesh 
nobility.  In  accordance  with  their  expo-*  water  fish  yiekl  more  or  less  fine  isinglasa^ 
Btion  of  the  Koran,  they  believe  in  super*  paiticulaily  the  smaller  sorts,  found  in 
natural  communications  of  the  Deity  by  prodigious  quantities  in  the  Caspian  sea, 
tbe  prophets  (Imans),  and  m  the  tianami*  and  several  hundred  miles  beyond  Astra- 
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eAn.  in  the  Wolga,  Yaikf  Don^  and  even  ed  as  the  mTentreae  <tf  sails,    Aeeoid* 

as  mr  as  Siberia.    It  is  the  basis  of  4he  ingto  Plutarch's  learned  treatise  (on  Ibib 

Russian  glue,  which  is  praferted  to  all  oth-  and  Osirisl  Osiris  and  Isis  were  the  ille- 

er  kinds  for  strength.    langlasa  receives  sitimate  ofiiprinff  of  Saturn  and  Rhea. 

its  different  shapes  in  the  fcHlowipg  man*  When  Helios  (S<3),  the  husband  of  Rhea, 

ner.    The  parts  of  wbich  it  is  composed,  discoversd  the  intrigue,  he  pronounced 

partieulariy .  the  sounds,  are  taken  from  ju4^ent  upon  her,  that  she  Should  not  be 

the  fish  .while  sweet  and  fiesh,  slit  open,  d^vered  in  any  month  nor  in  any  year, 

washed  from  ^eir  alin^  sordes,  divested  Mereuiy,  who   was  then  in  love  indi 

of  a  very,  thm  membrane  which  envelopes  Rhea,  a^  was  loved  by  her,  having  heard 

the  sound,  and  then  exposed  to  stiffisn  a  the  oonn,  discovered  a  way.in  which  she 

little  in  the  air.    In  this  state,  they  are  mig^t  be  delivered,  notwithstanding.    In 

formed  into  rolb  about  the  thickness^f  a  playing  at  draughts  with  the  moon,  he 

finger,  and  m  length  accoiding  to  the  in-*  won  mm  her  the  seventieth  part  of  her 

teimed  size  of  the  staple ;   a  thm  mem-  light,  of  which  he  made  £ye  davs,  and, 

brane  is  generally  selected  for  the  centi^  having  added  them  to  the  360,  of  which 

of  the   roll,  round  which  the   rest  are  the  year  had  previously  consisted,  cave 

folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch  the  goddess  tune  for  delivexy.     These 

of  each  extremity  of  the  ro0  is  turned  in-  were  the  intercalaiy  days  of  the  Egyp-^ 

vparda.    Isinglaas  is  b^tt  made  in  the  tiaiis,  which  were  celebrated  by  them  as 

summer,  as  frost  gives  it  a  disagreeable  the  birthdm  of  their  deities.    Osiris  was 

color,  deprives  it  of  its  weighty  and  un-  bom  the  mst.  and  at  his  buth  a  voice 

Kirs  its  gelatinous  principles. .  Isinglass  cried,  ^  The  lord  of  the  world  is  bora.** 

iled  in  milk  fonns  a  mild,  nutritious  On  the  second  day,  Rhea  was  delivered 

jelly,  and  is  thus  .sometimes  employed  of  Aioueris,  or  the  elder  Honis  (Apollo)^ 

medicinaUy.    This,  when  flavored  hy  the  on  the  third  o€  Tfphett,:on  the  fourth  of 

art  c^  the  cook,  is  the  blancmanger  of  our  Isis,  and  on  the  fifth  of 'Nephthys,  who  was 

tables.    A  solution'  of  isinglass  in  water,  called  IWeufe,  tibe  Consummation,  thoush 

with  a  veiy  smadl  proportion  of  some  bal-  othen  give  her.  the  name  of  Aphromie 

sam,  spr^  on  black  silk,  is  the  court  and  Afib  (Victoiy).    Of  these  five  chil- 

I^BSter  of  the  shops.     Isinglass  is  also  dren,  there  i^ere  three  fiithers-^Helios^ 

usedinfiflSngliquoraofthefeimentedkuid,  Saturn  and  l^rcuiy.    Typhoiu  married 

and  in   mucing  mock-peark^  stiffening  Nephdiys;  Osuis  and  Isis  loved  each  other 

tinens,  silks,  gauzes,  &c    With  brandy  it  even  in  their  moth«^  womb.    Osiris,  the 
forms  a  cement  fo«r  broken  porcelain,  and  '  tfood  spirit,  was  persecuted  by  Typhon, 

gloss.    It  is  also  used  to  sdck  together  the  uie  bad  smrit,  who,  by  siraiagem,  shut  him 

parts  of  musical  instruments.  up  in  a  cnest,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea. 

IsiB ;  the  principal  floddess  of  &e  ]Sgvp*  When  Isis  learned  this,  she  cut  off  one  of 

lians^  die  symbol  of  nature,  the  moUier  her  looks,  put  on  mourning  garments,  and 

and  nurse  of  all  thinflnc     Accoiding  to  wandered  about  disconsolate,  in  search  of 

Diodorus,  Osiris,  Isis,  r^hon,  ApqPoand  the  chest    Meanwhile  she  leaioed  that 

Aphrodite  (Venus)  were  the  children  of  Osiris,  on  a  certain  oocasion,  deceived  by 

Jupiter  ana  Juno.    Osiris,  the  Dionysos  NephtlqrB,  who  was  enamored  of  hire,  had 

(Bac<^us)  of  the  Greeks,  married  Isis  (s^n  miiaken  Nephthys  for  herself,  and  that  the 

and  moon),  and  they  both  made  the  im-  child  which  was  the  firuit  of  this  union 

Kovement  of  society  their  especial  care,  had  been  exposed  by  its  mother.  Isis 
en  were  no  lonser  butchered,  after  Isis  therefore  sought  the  child,  and  bred  him 
had  discovered  the  valudile  qualities  of  up  under  the  name  ofAnuois*  The  chest 
wheat  and  barley,  which  had  till  then  in  which  Oriris  was  shut  up,  was,  mean- 
crown  wild,  unlniown  to  mankind,  and  while,  driven  adiore  at  Byblos,  and  thrown 
Osiris  tauji^ht  how  to  prepare  them.  In  on  a  bush,  which,  having  suddenly'grown 
gratitude  for  these  bentents,  die  inhabitants  into  a  beautiful  tree,  had  entirely  enclosed 
always  presented  the  first  ears  gathered  it  Tlus  tree  was  afterwards  cut  down 
as  an  offering  to  Isia  Whatever  the  by  the^  king  of  the  country  as  a  curiosity, 
Greek  reialed  of  his  Demeter  (Ceres)  the  and  used  as  a  pillar  in  his  palace.  The 
Egyptian  attributed  to  Isis.  As  agrioul-  chest  was  finally  obtained  bv  an  artifice 
ture  was  improved,  civilization  advanced,  of  Isis,  but  die  body,  being  anerwards  dis- 
and  a  taste  for  art  and  letters  was  develop-  covered  1^  Tjrphon,  was  torn  by  him  intd 
ed.  At  least,  we  first  hear  among  the  14  pieces*  Cfn  discovering  this,  Isis  pro- 
Egyptians,  of  the  building  of  cities  and  tem-  cecded  to  coHect  the  fiagments ;  she  found 
ples^  and  the  constimtion  of  the  priesdiood,  them  all  but  one,  an  image  of  which  she 
after  the  time  of  Isis,  who  was  also  raver-  therefore  formed ;  and  duis  the  Phallus 
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came  tt>  be  held  Mcnd,  and  a  fefltiyal  was  Koran,  by  acknowledging  the  unity  of 
instituted  in  its  bonor  by  the  Eeyptians.  God,  and  the  apostlesbip  of  Mohammed. 
Osiria  having  leturned  to  life,  faiB  bore  Every  man  who  makes  diia  profesaion 
him,  premature^,  Harpocratea^  the  god  {adamaj  is  a  Ma^ta^  i.  e.  baa  entirely 
of  Bilence,  who  was  hime  in  hia  lower  |;iyen  bmiaelf  up  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
limbs.    Hama,  the  son  of  laia,  afterwards  la,  on  diat  account,  in  a  state  of  salvation 
vanquiabed  I^hon  in  a  war,  and  gave  (stdam).    But  aa  MiuUmM,  the  dual  of 
him  to  hia  mother  for  aefe-keeping.    She  Mudm,  is  commonly  substituted  for  the 
set  him  at  liberty,  (m  which  account  Horus  singidar  by  the  Peiaans  and  Turks,  the 
tore  the  crown  irom  her  head,  instead  of  word  JihuulmAn,  or  MuiteUnmi,  has  in 
which  Mercury  gave  her  an  ox's  head,  those,  as  well  as  in  the  European  Ian- 
Ab  the  goddess  of  fecunitity,  and  the  uni-  guagea,  now  nearly  superseded  tne  ahorter 
reiBal  bene&ctreaa,  ahe  auperintended  tfie  and  more  correct  teim.)— -As  Jdam  corn- 
cure  of  human  maladies,  and,  even  in  Ga-  prebends  the  practical  as  wdi  as  the  doo* 
Jen's   tinde,  several   medicines  bore  her  trinal tenets oithe Mohammedan  religion — 
name.    After  her  death,  she  was  rever-  every  tbin^  which  Moslems  must  believe 
enced  as  the  chief  of  the  divinities.    Ac-  and  practise— it  embraces  the  whole  of 
cording  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  lep-  tlieir  civil  and  religious  polity  ;  for  the 
resented  Isis  under  the  fi>rm  of  a  woman,  system  of  Mohammed  relates  more  to  this 
with  the  boms  of  a  cow,  as  the  cow  was  world  thaon  the  next,  and  was  designed,  like 
SBcred  to  her.    Another  tradition  alsb  re-  the  law  of  Moses,  ft>r  the  secular  as  well 
lated,  that  Isis,  in  tlie  shape  df.a  young  as  the'  spiritual  direction  of  his  followers, 
cowy  became  the  mother  or  Apis,  by  a  ray  But,  taken* in  its  more  common  and  direct 
from  heaven  (Osiris);  that  js,  the  sun  and  sense,  it  aigniftes  fhe  profession  of  the  five 
mo<»i  sustain  ^  the  earth.     She  is   also  fundamentel  doctrines,  on  which,  accord- 
known  by  the  attributes  of  the  Udus  on  ing  to    a  traditional  declaration '  of  the 
her  head,  and  the  tisinim  in  her  hand,  a  prophet  {Reland,  Rd,  Mok,  1. 1.  p.  ^  the 
muncal  instrument,  which  the  I^ptians  whole  ediifice  of  tbe.faith  is  buih.    Those 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.    The  five  points  are— 1.  the  acknowledgment 
dress  of  Ins  consists  of  a  ck)se  under  gar-  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  of  the  prophetic 
ment,  and  a  mantle  drawn  together  and  mismon  of  Mohammed ;  2.   observance 
fastened  in  a  knot  on  her  breasL.  Her  of  ptayer;  3.  giving  of  alms ;  4.  keeping 
head  is  covered,  with  the  Egyptian  hood,  die  fist  of  £unaiaan  ;  and  5.  the  per- 
Sometioies,  like  the  Diana  of  EpbesiUL  fi>rmazice,  If  possible,  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  universal  mother,  she  is  represented  Mecca.    Tbe^  are  often,  also,  subdivide 
with  a  great  number  ofbreosta  Among  the  andenlarged,morderto  arrange  them  more 
Romans,  Isis  afterwaids  received,  in  coun-  conveniently  into  the  two  daases  of  belief 
tenance,  figure  and  dress,  somewhat  of  the  (tmon)  and  practice  (dm).     The  former 
character  of  ^uno.'    A  foreign  character  is  relates  to — \»  God  ;  3.  the  angels ;  3.  the 
to  be  recessed  onhr  in  the  mantle  and  Sacred  Book ;   4.  the  prophets ;    5.  the 
fringed  veil,  and  other  attributes.     She  last  day;   and,  6.  (he  divine  decrees :   the 
was  particularly  worshipped  in  Memphis,  latter,  to— 1.   purification ;   2.  prayer ;  3. 
but,  at  a  later  period,  tbioughoutall  Ettypt  alms ;  4.  fasting ;  and  5.  the  pilgrimage. 
A  festival  of  eight  days  (the  festivid  of  To  the  first  aiticle  of  this  creed,  the  Per- 
Isis)  was  annuaSy  solemnized  in  her  hon-  sians  and  other  adherents  of  Ali  add,  "■  Aii 
or,  consisting  of  a  general  purification,  is  the  vicar  of  God  f  and  tliat  is  the  only 
(See  JIAvferies.)    It  was  introduced  into  essential  point  in  which  they  differ  fh>ra 
Rome,  t>ut  frequently  prohibited  on  ac-  the  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  Musselmans,who 
count  of  the  abuses  wfiich  it  occasioned,  acknowledge  the   authority  of  the  four 

life.     ~ 


Under  Augustus,  die  temples  of  Isis  were  first  khalife.     The   disputes  concerning 

the  theatres  of  the  grossest  licentiousnesa.  die  succession  to  the  khalifate,  or  suprein- 

From  Egypt^  the  ^^vship  of  this  (poddess  acy  of  the  prophet,  spiritual  and  civil,  which 

fiaflsed  over  to  Greece  and  Rome.    (See  arose  immediately  afler  his  death,  split  his 

hy  also  EmpHan  Ht^/OiUogtf  in  the  article  fbUowers,  as  is  well  known,  into  two  dis- 

Hierogfyphui,)  tmbt  secte,  the  Sunnites  and  the  Sinites, 

ISI.AM,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Syria,  who  have  nevw  smce  ceased  to  hate  each 
£slam,  signifies  an  entire  submission  or  other  with  a  cordial  animosity  ;  but  they 
devotion  to  the  will  of  another,  and  es-  difS^  more  in  the  degree  or  veneradon 
pecially  of  God,  and  thence  the  attaining  pud  to  Ali,  than  in  fuiy  other  point ;  and, 
of  securi^r,  peace  and  salvation,  lliis  proftasing  the  same  creed,  with  the  ex- 
act is  peiionned,  and  these  bleasingB  are  cepdon  of  one  aidcle,  they  derive  their 
obtained,  acccnding  to  the  doctrine  of  the  doctrines  fiom  the  same  sources.  In  their 

voim  vil  8 
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respective  rituals,  and  their  ioterpretation  the  mountains  and  rocks  which  still  9p- 

ofparticular  texts,  there  are  many  minor  near  abore  the    surfine   of  the  waves, 

diferences;  but  both  agree  in  superadding  Single  islands  in  the  ocean,  such  as  Sl 

a  traditional  to  the  written  law  of  Mo-  Helena,  Ascension,  &&,  and  some  clufr- 

hammed,  and  both  have  sanctioned  that  ters,  as  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  &C.,  ap- 

departure  firom  the  orijnnal  simplicitY  of  pear  to  owe  their  orisin  to  the  action  of 

his  doctrine,  the  reestaluishment  of  which  submarine  fire,  which   has  raised  them 

was  the  professed  object  of  the  Waha*  above  the  level  of  the  see.    Considerable 

be^    (See  Mohammed.)  islaads  have  been  known  to  be  suddenlr 

Island  ;  a  portion  or  land  lees  than  a  raised  from  the  bed  of  waters,  and  soon  af- 

continent,  and  which  is  entirely  surround-  ter  to  have  as  suddenly  disappeared  in  the 

ed  by  water.    Islands  are  of  verf  differ-  ocean.    The  Pacific  contains  a  gieatnum- 

ent  extent,  surface,  &c.    There  are  some  ber  of  low  islands  formed  of  coial  reefs, 

so  large,  that  authors  have  doubted  wheth-  which  are  sometimes  covered  with  sand, 

er  they  should  not  be  called  conHnerUi^-fui  on  which  a  few  plants  find  nourishment 

New  Holland  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mere  These  reefs  are  formed  by  the  labors  of 

matter  of  definition.    Borneo,  Java,  Mada-  iQnumerable  zoophyte^     Submarine  isl- 

flsscar,  Sumatra,  Sicily,  Great  Britain,  Ir&-  ands,  as  they  have  been  someiiines  called, 

und,  Iceland,  Hayti,  Cuba,NewfoundJand,  or  immense  banks  of  sand,  above  which 

are  among  the  most  constderable  islands,  there  is  no  great  depth'  of  water,  are  not 

and  are  capable  of  containing  powerful  unfi^uent    It  has  been  remarked  that 

Slates;  wliile  others,  speaking  only  of  those  islanders  have  generally  some   peculiar 

which  are  inhabited,  are  only  of  a  few  miles  traits  of  character,  which  distinguish  them 

in  diameter.    They  differ  not  less  in  form  fix>m  the  inhabitants  of  continents :  it  is 

than  in  extent ;  some  being  indented  with  true  that  they  have  ofleu  been  disdnsuish- 

deep  bay^  and  affi>rding  ^e  harbors,  and  ed  bv  their  commercial  activity,  and  their 

others  presenting  an  almost  unbroken  line  naval  skill ;  but  this  trait  is*  conunon  to 

of  coast.    A  cluster  of  several  islands  is  other  inhabitants  of  countries  bordering 

called  an  archipelago,  (q.  v.)    The  princi-  on  the  sea.  The  great  commercial  powers 

Kl  cluslers  in  the  Atlantic  are  the  West  of  ancient  times  were  the  Phoenicians, 
dies,  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  the  tieb-  the  Caithaffinians  bfid  continental  Greeks ; 
rides,  Orkneys,  Shedands,  &c.  But  the  of  the  micMle  ages,  the  Italian  republics ; 
great  world  of  islands  is  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Normans  were  the  most  distin- 
and  modem  writeishave  considered  them  guished  naval  warriors  of  their  time^ — A 
as  forming  a  fifth  division  of  the  world,  portion  of  country  nearly  included  be- 
including  the  Eastern,  Archipelago,  Poly-  tween  several  rivers,  is  sometimes  called 
nesia  and  Australia,  to  wbicn  they,  have  an  islandj  ss  the  ancient  province  of  the 
given  the  nama  of  Oceamca.  (See  Oce-  Idt  de  fVance.  The  Greeks  called  such  a 
anica)  A  larae  island  is  a  continent,  in  district  by  the  expressive  name  of  Meso* 
miniature,  with  its  chaius  of  mountains,  potamia.  The  Greek  word  for  island  is 
its  rivers,  lakes,  and  is  oflen  surrounded  vijvoi,  the  Latin  innda,  Italian  isola,  Span- 
by  a  trun  of  isfets.  The  rivers  of  islands  ish  ida,  French  iUy  Uot,  German  insd  and 
are  in  general  little  more  than  streams  or  etland^  Danish  oe,  and  ey,.  Swedish  e, 
torrents,  and  the  smaller  islands  are  often  Russian  attrw,  ' 
iminhabitable  from  want  of  water  ;  but  Island  or  Iceland  Spar.  (See  Lune.) 
they  serve  as  haunts  and  breeding-plaoes  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  or  Foaru- 
of  innumerable  sea-birds.  There  are  nate  Islands  {Inatd(B  Beatananj  Foriv^ 
islands  in  riven  and  lakes,  as  well  as  in  nala  Jnstd^  Knm  Maicupw) ;  the  Elysium 
theses.  In  rivers,  they  are  oflen  formed  of  Homer;  according  to  the  Grecian 
by  the  division  of  the  stream  into  various  mythology,  the'  happy  islands  which  were 
branches,  and  oflen  by  accumulations  supposed  to  lie  westward  in  the  ocean, 
of  earth  brought  down  and  deposited  where  the  fiivorites  of  Jupiter,  snatched 
around  a  rocky  base.  Examples  are  not  fix)m  deadi,  lived  in  the  midst  of  happi- 
wanting  of  floating  islands,  which  are  ness.  According  to  Hesiod,  they  were 
formed  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees  the  residence  of  the  fourth  race  of  heroes, 
interlacing  with  each  other,  and  thus  con-  In  the  earliest  mythology,  the  Islands  of 
stituting  a  support  for  deposits  of  sue-  the  Blessed,  tlie  EJIysian  Fidds,  and  the 
ceaaive  layers  of  earth.  Chains  of  islands  lower  worid,  were  in  general  confounded 
in  the  neighborhood  of  continents  seem  with  each  other. 

to  be  oflen  ^rmed  by  the  action  of  the  Islat,  Ilav,  or  Ila  ;  one  of  the  Hebri- 

watera  washing  away  the  less  solid  psrt^  des,or Western  Islands  ofScotland,  to  the 

which  onoe  occupied  the  spaces  between  southwest  of  Jura,  and  belonging  to  the 
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county  of  Anryle.    It  «  of  an  irregular  instances,  displayed  bis  hostility  to  the 

fi^rm,  about  Si  miles  in  length,  and  24  government   He  was  returned  as  a  depu- 

broad.    It  contains  about  1M,000  acres,  ty  to  the  convendoo,  and  he  voted  for  the 

of  winch   one  seventh  may  be  stated  death  of  the  king.     In   that  assembly, 

to  be  in  cultivation.     The  finen  menu-  Isnard  belonged  to  the  Brisaotme  or  Gi- 

ftcture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex-  rondist  (q.  v.)  party,  and,  in  the  strugsle 

tenL    About  200  tons  of  kelp  are  manu-  which  took  place  with  the  Jacobins,  he 

iactured  annuaNy.    Population,  in  1801,  manifested  an  undaunted  courage,  and  an 

6821 ;  in  1811,  11,500 ;  in  1821,  16,99a  impetuous  and  powerfiil  eloquence.   May 

Its  inhabitants  are  rapidly  increaang.  16, 1793,  he  was  chosen  prc«ident  of  the 

Isle  of  F&a.rck.     (See  jFKmce,   Id6  convention.     He  was  not  'comprised  in 

ofA  the  proscription  of  his  party  on  the  2d  of 

IsLiNeroN,  a  village  of  England,  in  June;  but  the  revolutionary  tribunal  issued 

the  counw  of  Middlesex,  and  neighbor-  an  order  for  arresting  him,  and,  as  he  es- 

hood  of  Loiidon,  is  chiefly  composed  of  caped,  they  outlawed  him.    Isnard,  how- 

the  dwellings  of  retired  citizens,  and  other  ever,  was  concealed  by  a  friend  till  after 

persons  connected  with  the  capital.    The  the  fiill  of  Robespierre.    He  then  quitted 

neiffhborfaood     abounds    with    pleasant  his  asylum,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the 

wa&s,  the  fields  being  unenclosed,  and  in-  convention.     Shortly  after  this,  he  was 

tersected  by  the  meanders  of  the  New  sent  on  a  mission   into   the   south   of 

river,  while  the  adjacent  tea-gardens  and  France ;  and   he   took   a  decisive  part 

taverns,  all  in  fine  open  situadons,  and  against  the  terrorists,  who  had  committed 

furnished  with  bowling-greens^  are  much  auch  atrocious  enormities  iii  that  quarter, 

visited  torn  the  metropolis.     Population  He  is  even  accused  of  having  incited  the 

of  the  parish,  22|417.  oppressed,  to  cnry  their  vengeance  be- 

IsMAiL,  or  IsMAiLow ;  a  town  in  Rus-  yond  all  feasonabte  bounds.  Some  young 
na,  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  men  having'  complained  to  him  that  they 
Danube,  about  93  miles  finom  the  Black  had  no  arms  with  which  to  oppose  the 
sea;  144  S.  W.  Qtchakov,  268  N.  Con-  terrorists,  he  exclaimed  "You  have  no 
stantinople ;  Ion.  28°  50^  E. ;  lat.  45°  21'  .arms !  Open  the  ground,  dnrw  forth  the 
N.  Population,  10,000.  The  town  of  I»-  bones  of  your  fiitheis,  and  rush  on  their 
mail  contains  17  mosdties,  and  measures  assassins  r  Isnard  was  elected  a  mem- 
aboot  a  mile  towards  tne  land,  and  half  a  ber  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  but 
iDile  by  the  side  of  the  Dantibe,  and  was  quitted  it  in  1797,  and  was  afterwaids 
ibrtifieid  by  ei^t  bastions.  The  rampailB  employed  in  the  tribunals  of  ibe  Var. 
are,  in  eenenu,  18  feet  in  height,  in  some  He  is  the  author  of  some  politicid  pam- 
puts  05,  This  place  was  taken  by  storm  phlets,  of  an  account  of  his  own  proscrip- 
(December  22,  1790),  by  the  Russians,  tion,  of  a  work  On  the  Immortahty  of  the 
under  general  Suwarrow.  The  Russians  Soul,'  and  of  a  Bithyramblo  on  the  Ira- 
were  several  times  repulsed,  and  lost,  in  moruility  of  the  Soul.  Not  having  ac- 
l^e  floege,  10,000  men.  According  to  the  cepted  any  office  during  the  hundred 
account,  as  published  at  Petersburg,  the  days,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  France. 
Turftdsh  garrison  were  put  to  death  after  Isochates  ;  one  of  the  most  distin- 
the  surrender,  and  90,000  men  massacred  ffuished  Greek  oratons,  bom  at  Athens, 
in  cold  blood.  The  booty  found  was  im-  436  B.  C.  His  principal  teachers  were 
mense — 230  pieces  of  cannon,  many  Gorgias,  Prodicus  and  Protagoras.  On 
magazines,  powder,  bombs  and  bans,>  345  account  of  his  weak  voice  and  natural 
standards,  an  abundance  of  provisions,  timidity,  he  was  reluctant  to  speak  in 
10,000  horses,  &C.,  to  the  valu^  as  calcu-  public ;  but  he  applied  himself  with  the 
lated,  of  10,000,000  piastres.  greatest  ardor  to  instruction, in  the  art  of 

Isif  ARn,  Maximin,  was  bom  at  Dra-  eloquence,   and   preparing   orations   for 

guignan,  in  Provence,  and  his  &ther,  a  others.    He  derived  a  considerable  profit 

rich   tradesman,  gave  him  an  excellent  firom  this  occupation,  as  is  evident  from 

education.    He  was  elected  to  the  le^-  the  fiict,  that  he  received  a  present  of  20 

lative  assembly  by  the  department  of  the  tidents  (about  18,000  dollara)  for  a  speech 

Var  (1791),  and,  as  soon  as  he  took  his  that  he  wrote  for  Nicoc]es,kmg  of  Cyprus, 

seat,  he  attacked  the  priests   and  emi-  In  his  childhood,  he  was  the  companion 

grants  with  the  utmost  severity.    He  also  of  Plato,  and  they  remained  fiiendis  dur- 

supported  the  impeachment  of  the  king's  Ing  their  whole  lives.     He  had  a  great 

brodiera,  voted  against  the  nunister  Deles-  veneration  for  Socrates.    After  the  death 

•art,  accused  the  court  of  eounter-revolu-  of  Socrates,  which  filled  his  scholars  with 

tionaxy  projects,  and,  in  a  variety  of  odier  fear  and  horror,  he  alone  had  the  courage 
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to  ap]3ear  in  mmirniDg.    He  sate  another  it  is  agreeable  to  havB  at  least  fac-similes 
proof  of  his  courage,  by  pub£cly  defbnd-  or  isogmphs.    An  interesting  woik  was 
ing  Thenunenes,  who  had  been  ptoscrib-  conapleted  in  the  year  1830^  called  lim- 
ed by  the  thurty,  tyrants.    This  courage,  grapM  des  Hmnme^  eiUbres  {VeiinB),  con- 
however,  seems  to  have  deserted  him ;  taining  several  hundred'  fiie-simile  copies 
for   he  never  after  ventured  to  appear  of    autograph     letters    and    signatures, 
publicly  and  take   part  in    the   popular  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Thane  puUished  a 
assembliea.    This  wad  the  reasoh  why  he  work  under  the  title  BritUh  Autographu. 
never  attained  to  the  offices,  to  which,  in  containing   a  collection  of  portraits  or 
Athens,  public  eloquence   afforded   tho  celebrated  English  characters,  With  the 
only  pasroort ;  but  eloquence,  neverthe-  fac-simil6  oT their  autographs  under  each ; 
lessy  owed  much  to  his  services.    He  was  and    Mr.  Nichols  is  publishing  another 
particularly  distinguished  for  a  polished  work  of  the  kind.    It  has  been  often  as- 
style  and  a  harmonious  coustruttion  of  serted,  that   some  judgment   could    be 
his  sentences.    The  composition,  reviBk>n,  fbrmed  of  a  man's  character  from  his 
and  repeated  polishing  of  his  speeches,  handivriting,  and   there   exists  a  small 
occupied  so  mucli  time,  that  he  published  French  pubHcation-nL'iM  dk  juger  Its 
little.    His  celebrated  panegyric  ouAth-  JJomm/ta  ^ar  levr  Ecrilvrt — a  new  reason 
ens  (Parwikmaicxu)  employcMd   liim   10  for  authors  to  be  thankftil  for  the  invention 
years.    The  critics  of  his  time  objected  of  printing, 
to  him,  that  his  style  was  often  prolu  and  Isouard,  Nicolo.    (See  NicoUh) 
overloaded  with  ornament ;  that  he  aimed  Isi^ahaxv,  IsFAHiir,  or  Spahawn  (an* 
rather  at  pleasing  the  ear  than  moving  the  ciendy  Jispadona) ;  a  ci^r  of  Persia,  in 
heart ;  that  he  zMde  the  sense  subservient  Irak,  formerlv  the  capital  of  the  whole 
to  the  sound,  and  often  used  unmeaning  counor;  2^  miles  N.  E.  Bassora;  Ion. 
expresnons  and  unappropriate  figures  to  SPSO'E.;  lat.  d2P<  2£/ N.     The  popula- 
round  off  his  period^   As  dl  his  speeches  tion    ^^as   formerly  estimated   by  some 
were  modelled  afier  the   same  pattern,  trayeUers,  probably  with  much  exaggera- 
theur  sameness  excited  weanness.     His  tion,   at   1,100,0(X).     Chardin,   m  1^6, 
subjects  vrere  the  mpst  important  points  stated  it  at  600,000.    According  to  Oli- 
of  morals  and  politics.    His  admonitions'  vier,  it  was  reduced,  in  1796,  to  50,000. 
to  princes  were  so  gentle,  that  they  could  In  1800,  it  was  stated  at  100,000.    Morier 
not  be  offended  by  them,  and  even  be-  stated  it  in  1806,  from  Persian  authorities, 
stowed  faVbra  on  the  author.    He  knew  at  400^000 ;  but,  in  his  second  journey,  at 
how  to  flatter  them  in  the  most  delicate  60,000.     Kinnier  states   it   at   900,000. 
manner.    A  proof  of  this  is  aftprded  by  According  to  Chardin,  tlie  walls  were 
the  letter  which  he  wrote,  when  90  years  24  miles-  in .  circuit,  and  contained  162 
of  age,  to  the  Macedpnian  kinff  Fliifip.  mosques,  48  colleges,  1802  earavansaries, 
Yet  his  desire  for  the  freedom  of  Greece  a||d  273  public  baths.    A  great  part  of 
was  so  intense,  tbtl^  be  starved  himself  to  the  city  is  at  present  a  iiiass  of  ruins,  with 
death,  in  his  SJBth  Vear,  fix>m  grief  at  the  here  and  there  an  inhabited  house.    It  is 
unhappy  batde  of"^  Cheroniea.     In  Plu-  situated  on  the  river  Zenderout    tJnder 
tarch's  time,  60  orations  went  under  his  the  coliphs  of  Bagdad,  it  became  the  cap- 
name,  not  half  of  which  were,  however,  ital  of  the  province  qf  Irak.    Being  situ- 
deemed  genuine.     Twenty-one  now  rs*  iited  in  the  centre  of  \he  empire,  and  sur- 
main,  of  which  the   principal   are   the  rounded  by  the  most  fertile  tenitories^  it 
Panegyricus  (an  oration  in  which  he  ex-  soon  became  a  place  of  mat  population, 
horts  tne  Greeks  to  concord,  and  to  war  wealth  and  traoe.    In  ia«7,  it  was  taken 
against  the  Persians,  e^jted  by  Moms  and  b^  Timur  Bee,  and  the   citizens   were 
Spehn,  Leipeac,  1817,  Pinzger  and  Din-  given  up  to  indiscriminate  massacre,  and 
dorf,  1825  and  1826),  and  tlie  PcmaOunai'  70,000  are  siud  to  have  perished.    Shah 
CUB,    Ten  letters  are  also  extant    The  Abbas  made  it  the  seat  of^  his  empire,  and 
latest  editions  of  all  his  orations  are  those  spared  ho  cost  in  embellishingit  vvith  the 
of  Lange   (Halle,  1803)  and   of  Coray  most  splendid  edifice&    In  1722,  it  was 
(Paris,  1806,  two  volumes].    Of  the  oldekr  taken  by  the  Ai^bans ;  but,  in  17!^,  it  was 
editions,  those  of  H.  Wolr,  of  Heniy^  Ste-  retaken  by  Nadu*  Shah,  since  which  it  l^as 
phens,  Bekker,  and  Battle  are  the  besL  not  been  a  royal  residence.     Tlie  great 
IsoaRAPHT  (fix>m  the  Greek  T^f,  equal,  palace  built  by  Shah  Abbes,  is  said  to 
similar,  and  y^^^y  ^  write) ;  the  imita-  have  been  five  miles  in  circuit,  a  great 
tion  of  handwriting.    As  it  is  too  expen-  part  of  which  space,  however,  was  laid 
sive  and  difficult  for  many 'persons  to  col-  out  in  10  gardens,  adorned  with  summer 
lect  autographs  (q.  v.)  of  ftunous  persons,  bouses    and    other    elegant    structures. 
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The  waHs.  and  btukGngs  of  this  palace  which  is  denied  by  the  other.    The  sub- 

remaiD  nearly  entire,  but   it   has   been  ject  of  this  affirmation  and  denial  may  be 

stripped  of  nearly  all  its  costly  furniture,  either  matter  of  fiict  or  matter  of  law.    If 

and  erery  thing  valuable  that  could  be  the  defendant  intends  to  dispute  the  truth 

removed.     The  square   called  Meyden  of  the  statement  whereon  the  plaintiff 

was  equally  distinguiahedy  one'  third  of  a  grounds  his  complaint,  he  denies  either 

mile  in  length,  fbnnexfy  encircled  by  a  me  whole  of  the  statement,  or  some  one 

canal,  bordfffed  with  plane  trees;  but  all  materials  &ct  contained  in  it,  which,  in 

vestices  of  both  aoret  now   obliterated,  technical  language,  is  called  iraverging, 

Anomer  remarkable  object  is  the  Chaur  He  then  appeals  to  the  decision  of  a  jurv, 

Baug  (four  gardens),  a  name  given  to  an  which  is  called  puUing  himselfjaHm  mt 

avenue  of  more  than  a  mile,  reaching  countru.     Although  the  {daintiff^  state- 

from  the  Meyden  to  the  mountains  east  ment  be.true,  it  does  not  necessarily  fbl- 

of  Iqiahan,  composed  of  four  rows  of  low  that  it  discloses  sufficient  grounds  fyr 

large  and  beautiful  plane  trees,  wiOi  ca-  complaint  against  the  defendant     If  it 

nals  and  basins  to  receive  the  waters  of  does  not  so,  the  defendant   admits  the 

the  Zenderout    There  are  several  hand-  truth  of  the  facts,  but  denies  their  suffi- 

some  bridges  in  the  city,  and  the  mosques  ciency  in  law  to  .support  the  action.    In 

display  great  magnificence.    The  private  this  case,  he  appeals  to  the  decision  of  the 

buildings  have  a  mean  appearance^  built  judges ;  for  tlie  jury  merely  decides  ques- 

of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  but  within  they  tions    which    involve    matters  of    j&ct. 

are    handsome   and    convenient*      The  Questions  of  mere  law  fall  beneath  the 

stnsets  are  narrow,  winding,  iiregular,  un-  cognizance  of  the  judees.    When  either 

paved,  and  veiy  dusty.    When  Ispahan  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  admits  the 

was  in  its  prosperity,  its  suburiw  were  dis-  facts,  but  denies  the  laW'  of  the  other,  he 

tinguaahed  for  their  extent  and  beauty,  is  iaaid  to  demur.    Although  the  plaintifTs 

The  principal  one,  Julfii,  is  now  reduced  statement,  so  fkr  as  it  goes,  be  both  true 

from  ISyQOO  to  600  ftmilies — Armenians,  in  point  of  fhct,  and  sufficient  in  point  of 

Circassians  and  Georgians.    The  nuunu-  law,  the  defendant  may  still  have  a  good 

&ctures  x>f  the  ciQ^  are  still  extensive,  and  defence ;  for  l3ie  pltuntiff  may  have  stated 

it  is  famous  for  its  gold  brocade,    it  is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.    Some 

also  the  emporium  of  the  inland  com-  facts  may  be  suppressed,  which,  when  ex- 

merce  of  Persia.  plained  by  the  neTendant,  may  turn  the 

IsBAEXr  and  Israelites.    (See  JacoBj  scale  in  his  favor.    If  this  counter-state- 

■ad  Hdnrtws.)  ment  of  the  defendant  is  insufficient  in 

Israelite  Christians;  the  Jews  cdn-  point  of  law  as  a  defence,  the  plaintiff 
verted  to  Christianity  in  Russia.  An  im-  demurs ;  but  if  it  is  sufficient  in  point  of 
penal  decree  of  March  25^  1817,  imparted  law,  h^  must  either  deny  the  facts,  or  al- 
to tbem  perfect  freedom  in  the  choice  of  lege  some  other  facts  to  counterbalance 
their  Christian  confession,  portions,  of  the  them.  By  these  means,  the  parties  in  the 
public  lands  for  the  establi^ment  of  colo-  cause  must  ultimately  arrive  at  some  point, 
nies,  freedom  to  exercise  mechanical  arts  either  of  law  or  fact,  at  which  they  are  at 
without  restraint,  full  civil  rights,  inde-  issue,  and  judgment  will  be  given  for  that 
pendence  of  the  local  authorities,  govern-  Pflirty  in  wnose  &vor  the  issue  is  decided, 
ment  by  magistrates  chosen  by  them-  The  statements  and  counter-statements  of 
selves,  who  were  immediately  subordi-  the  parties  are  called  the  pleeutmgs,  and 
nate  to  an  imperial  board  of  control,  ex-  each  pardcular  stage  in  the  pleadings  has 
emption  from  militaiy  and  civil  service,  a  name  appropriated  to  itself.  These 
from  furnishing  quarters  to  soldiers,  from  names  are,  1.  the  dectaraiionj  2.  the  plea; 
supporting  the  posts,  and  from  aH  taxes  3.  the  repHcation ;  4*  the  rgcinder ;  5.  the 
for  20  years,  when  they  are  to  be  placed  surrgoinder ;  6.  the  rehtdter ;  and  7.  the  nor- 
GO  an  equality  with  other  subjects.  Ac-  rdntUer.  Thefirst,  third,  fifth  and  seventh 
cording  to  the  denomination  of  the  names  belong  to  the  pleadings  of  the 
Christian  confessions  selected  by  them,  plaintiff;  the  second,  fbunli  and  sixth  to 
thejT  must  form  distinct  parishes,  in  the  defendant  Issue  is  generally  taken 
which  no  foreign  Christian  or  Jew  may  before  the  parties  arrive  at  a  surrebutter. 
settle,  though  every  foreign  proselyte  may  hi  former  times,  the  pleadings  were  con- 
be  admitt^  after  the  payment  of  his  ducted,  tnvd  voce,  in  open  court,  and  the 
debts.  judges  presided,  like  moderators,  during 

Issue.    The  plaintiff  and  defendant,  in  the  dispute,  unt^  the  parties  arrived  at  an 

ft  suit  at  law,  are  said  to  be  a<  issue,  when  issue ;   but  they  are  now  drawn  up  in 

something  is  affirmed  by  one  of  them,  writibg  out  of  court,  and  are  then  filed  by 

8* 
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the  attorneyB  in  thoproper  offices  attach-  the  victors  in  these  games,  and  on  the  oth- 
ed  U>  the  court.  The  judges  now  hear  er  was  a  grove  of  pines.  In  the  temple 
nothkig  of  them  until  the  issue  of  fact  stood  four  horses,  gilded  all  over,  with  the 
comes  on  for  trial,  or  the  issue  at  law  for  exception  of  their  ivoiy  hoofs :  by  the 
argument  If  the  existence  of  a  particu-  side  of  the  horses  were  two  Tritons,  the 
lar  recotd  is  put  in  issue,,  it  must  be  pro-  upper  parts  of 'which  were  gilt,  and  the 
duced  by  the  party  who  affirms  its  exist-  res(  of  ivory*  Behind  the  horses  was  a 
ence ;  and  the  court,  at  the  time  appointed  car,  with  the  statues  of  Neptune  and  Am- 
for  its  production,  decides  the  issue  with-  phitrite,  of  gold  and  ivoiy.  Not  ftr  from 
out  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  This  is  the  temple  were  a  conatderable  theatre, 
one  of  the  very  rare  cases  where  the  jury  and  the  stadium,  of  white  stone,  in  which 
are  not  the  sole  judses  on  questions  of  the  games  were  celebrated.  The  whole 
fact.  There  is  a  rule  of  pleading,  that  isthmus  was  sacred  to  Neptune,  who  was 
only  one  material  fact  shall  be  put  in  i^  thence  called  JgUmdus.  According  to  the 
sue  in  one  plea.  To  this  rule  tlie  general  common  opinion,  the  Isthmian  games 
iuue  forms  a  wide  exception.  When  a  were  founded  in  honor  of  Pakemou  or 
special  plea  is  pleaded,  evidence  is  only  Melicerta.  (See  hw,)  Others  relate  that 
admissible  as  to  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of  Theseus  established  them  in  honor  of 
the  particular  fact  which  is  the  subject  of  Neptune.  They  were  originally  held  in 
that  plea;  but  the  general  issue  is  a  spe-  the  night,  and  had  perhaps  f^len  into  disuse, 
eies  of  plea  which  usually  compels  the  when  Theseus  restored  them,  and  ordered 
plaintiff  to  prove  his  whole  case  to  the  them  to  be  celebrated  in  tiie  day.  As 
satisfaction  of  a  jury,  and,  at  the  same  Theseus  was  either  the  founder  or  the  re- 
time, enables  the  defendant  to  prove  any  stoker  of  these  saines,  the  Athenians  had 
circumstances  whatever  which  di/acharve  the  precedence  m  them.  All  Greece  took 
liis  liability.  Thus,  if  an  action  be  part  in  them,  excepting  the  Eleans,  whose 
brought  a^;ainst  a  man  for  the  price  of  absence  was  thus  explained : — As  die  sons 

Soods  which  the  plaintiff  alleges  that  the  of  Actor  were  riding  to  these  games,  they 
efendant  boueht,  if  the  defendant  has  wero  killed,  near  Elea,  by  Hercules, 
become  a  banErupt  since  the. purchase,'  Their  mother,  Melione,  discov^^  the 
he  may  plead  that  fact  specially;  and  then  murderer,  who  then  resided  in  the  territo- 
the  eviuence  is  coAfined  to  the  single  ry  of  Argo&  She  therefore  demanded 
question — ^Has  he  or  has  he  not  become  satisfaction  of  the  Argives,  and,  on  their 
bankrupt  ?  But  if  he  pleads  the  seneral  rrefiiaal  to  grant  it,  requested  the  Corinth- 
issue,  then  he  may  prove  either  mat  he  ians  not  to  admit  them  to  the  games,^  as 
never  bought  the  goods^  or  that  ho  paid  .  disturben  of  the  public  tranquSlity.  As 
for  them,  or  that  he  returned  them  to  the  they  would  not  yield  to  her  solicitations, 
plaintiff  on  .fiudipjg  th^m  ta  be  of*  an  in-  Melione  pronounced  direful  curses  on  all 
terior  <^ua)i^,  or,  in  short,  any  thing  else  the  EIleans,if  they  should  ever  participate 
which  IB  a  Mr  to  the  action.  The  form  in  these  games.  They  wero  celebrated, 
of  the  general  issue,  in  tliis  case,  is  sim-  with  the  same  splendor  as  the  Olympian 
ply  **  that  the  defendant  ilid  not  promise  and  other  public  games,  twice  in  each 
or  undertake  in  manner  and  form  as  the  Olympiad,  probably  in  autumn :  the  ath- 
plaintifT  has  complained  against  him.''  lebc  exercises  were  the  same.  The  vic- 
Owin|f  to  this  latitude  allowed  to  the  gen-  tors  were  at  first  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
oral  issue,  it  sometimes  happens  that  pine  branches,  but  afterwards  with  wreath3 
plaintiflb  are  taken  by  sui^rise  at  the  trial,  of  diy  and  faded  ivy.  The  pme  wreaths 
by  the  defendant  setting  up  an  unexpect-  were  afterwards  resumed, 
ed  defence,  which  the  plaintiff,  on  the  Istria  (aocientiy  HUtria)',  peninsula, 
spur  of  the  moment,  is  unable  to  disprove.  Austrian  empire,  in  lUyria;  bounded  on 
When  this  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  towards  the 
the  judges,  they  will,  if  the  justice  of  the  north,  where  it  is  joined  to  Camiola.  It 
case  roquu^  it,  grant  a  new  trial.  was  anciently  apart  of  lUyrieum.  Popu- 
IsTAXHAH.  (See  PersjqHUis.)  lauon,  140,749  ;  square  miles,  1570 ;  of 
IsTAMBOL.  (See  ConstantinojBiU.)  '  this,  more  than  two  thirds  formerly  be- 
IsTHMiAN  Games;  so  callea  because  longed  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  It  is  a 
they  were  celebrated  on  the  isthmus  of  rich,  fertile  tract  The  occupation  of  the 
Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to  inhabitants  cpnasts  in  agriculture,  the  cul- 
the  continent  On  it  wfis  a  famous  tem-  ture  of  wine  and  oil,  the  rearing  of  tiees^ 
pie  consecrated  to  Neptune,  near  which  the  manufacturing  of  silk,  leather,  tallow, 
the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated.  On  salt,  and  also  in  fishing.  The  chief  towns 
one  side  of  the  temple  were  the  stfitues  of  are  Rovigno,  Capo  d'Istria,  and  Fiume. 
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Istria    waa    confinned    to    Austria    in 
1814. 

ITAI.T,  once  the  seat  of  uniYerBal  em- 
pire,  but  wfalcfa,  snce  the  oyerthrow  of 
the  Roman  power,  has  never  fonned  an 
independent  whole,  the  pride  of  its  in- 
habitants and  the  admiration  of  fbreignen^ 
on  account  of  its  delicious  climate  and 
former  renown,  is  a  nairow  peninsula,  ex- 
tending fiom  the  Alps  (46<>  to  38°  N.  lat) 
into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which,  on  the 
east  side  of  Italy,  is  called  the  Adriaiie^ 
on  the  west,  the  Tuacan  sea.  ^  The  Apen- 
nines (q.  vX  rising  near  the  maritime  Alps 
(q.  v.^  are  tne  principal  chain  of  mountains, 
and  stretch  through  the  country,  divid- 
ing Lombardy  fix>m  the  Genoese  territo- 
ries and  Tuswiy,  and  Tuscany  from  Ro* 
magna,  intersectinfi^  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  runmne  through  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  to  the  str^iit  of  Messma. 
Upper  Italy  (Lombardy)  is  remarkably 
well  watered.  The  Po,  which  receives  a 
great  number  of  rivers  from  the  large 
bkea  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  (lago  Mac- 
giore,  di  Lugano,  di  Como,  d'Jaeo  and  di 
Garda),  and  the  Adi|pe,  are  the  principal 
rivers.  They  both  nto  in  the  Alps,  and 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  sea.    In  Miadle  It- 


alv  (Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the 
Church),  are  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber, 
which  nse  in  the  Apennines,  and  flow  into 
the  Tuscan  aea.  In  Lower  Italy  (Naples) 
there  are  no  large  rivers,  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  couim  of  the  streams 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea:  the  Ga- 
ri^ano  is  the  principal.  The  climate  is 
warm,  without  ezcesnve  heat,  and  gener* 
aUy  salubrious.  The  winter^  even  in  Up- 
per Italy,  is  very  mild:  m  Naples,  it  hud- 
ly  ever  snows.  The  abundance  and  ex- 
ceUence  of  the  productions  of  the  soil  cor- 
respond with  the  beau^  of  the  cKmate. 
In  many  plaoee^  both  of  the  north  and 
soutii,  there  are  two  and  even  three  crops 
.  a  year.  /The  volcanic  character  of  the 
coasts  of  Lower  Italy  is  paiiiculariy  re- 
markable in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
espGcielly  in  the  resion  of  Puzzuoli  and 
Vesuvius.  The  net^boring  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  character.  The  present  number  of 
inhabitants  is  much  inrerior  to  the  former 
population  of  this  delightful  oountiy.  The 
following  table,  copira  from  Mr.  Balbi's 
difl*erent  publications,  is  taken  from  the 
Rome  Bnkamiqiu : 


Political  DivUioni. 


independent  Rabf^ 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 

Kingdom  of  Sardinia,*.  ^ . 

States  of  the  Church, 

Giandrduchy  of  Tuscany, 

Duchy  of  Parma, 

Dticliy  of  Modena,  with  Massa  and  Carrara, 

Di2cl)v  of  Lucca, ' 

Republic  of  St  Marino, 

Principality  of  Monaco, 

Babfitdjed  to  Ihreign  Powers, 

Austrian  Italy  (Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, Italian  TV^^^  ^^^  V^  ^^  ^® 
government  of  Trieste),  ......... 

French  Italy  (island  of  Corsica), 

Swiss  Italy  (canton  of  Tesnn,some  parts 
of  the  GnBons,  and  of  the  Valais),  .  .  . 

English  Italy  (the  group  of  Midui), .... 

TUal, 


ijftat 


w>  to  the 
Decree. 


72fi02 

31,800 

18,180 

13,000 

6^ 

1,660 

1,571 

:     312 

17 

38 

23,030 


17,800 
2,853 

1,250 
128 

94,932 


PopoUtfoiKat 
the  BeKJnniog 


16,060,500 

7,420/)00 

3,800,000 

2,590,000 

1,275,000 

440,000 

379,000 

143,000 

7,000 

6,500 

5,337,000 


4,930,000 
185,000 

126,000 
96,000 

21,397,500 


ine 
in  Doll  vt. 

ftbOQt 


36,035,800 

15,000,000 

10,700,000 

5,350,000 

3,030,000 

820,000 

713,000] 

340,000 

11,500 

71,300' 

32,623,000 


21,800,000 
208,000 

98,000 
517,000 

58,658,800 


Arniyin 


66,940 

30,000 

23,000 

6,000 

4,000 

1,320 

1,780 

800 

40 

52,120 


50,000 

2,120 
119,060 


The   national  character  of  the  Italians,  bycontipued  oppression,  dissembling  and 

natnraUy  cheerful,  but  alvrays  marked  selfish.  The  Italian,  moreover,  possesses 

by  strong  passions,  has  been  rendered,  a  certain  acuteness  and  versatility,  as  well 

♦  Savo7  i.  not  included  hen.  not  being  oonnd.  «»  a  love  of  money,  which  stamp  hum  for 

end  a  put  of  Italjr  by  the  Revue,  a  merchant  In  the  middle  ages,  Yenioa, 
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Genoa,  Florence  and  Piaa  were  the  chief  dent  Babf.)     Ancient  Italy  is  generally 
marts  of  die  European  commerce  w^h  described  under  the  13  following  heads : 
the  East  Indies;  and  Italians  (then  called  1»  Liffuria  (see  Gaul) ;  2.  Gallia  Cisalpi- 
LotnbwrdSf  without  distinction,  in  Germa-  na ;  S.  Venetia :  4.  Etruria ;  5.  Umbria 
nv,  France  and  England)  were  scattered  and  Picenum ;  6.  the  Sabini,  ^Equi,  Mar- 
all  over  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  si,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Mamicini ;  7.  Rome ; 
The  discoVeiy  of  a  paasage  by  sea  depriv-  8.  Latium ;  9.  Campania ;  10.  Samnium ; 
ed  them  of  the  India  trade,  and  the  pros-  11.  Apolia;  12.  Lucania ;  13.  the  BruttiL 
perity  of  those  republics  declined.    The  The  ancient  geography  of  Italy  has  beMi 
Italian,  restricted  almost  solely  to  traffic  learnedly  illustrated  by  Mannert  ^Leipsic, 
in  the  productions  of  hia  own  country,  has  1823, 2  vols.)  and  Cramer  (De^arwUon  of 
nevertheless  always  remained  an  able  and  Ancieni  Ualy,  2  vols.,  Oxfbrd,  1826).    The 
active  merchant  Before  Rome  had  (2100  modem  history  of  Italy  begins  with  the 
yean  ago)  absorbed  all  the  vital  power  of  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Italy,  this  country  Was  thickly  inhabited,        Fint  Pviod,  firm  Odoacer  (476)  to  M- 
and,  for  die  most  part,  by  civilized  nations,  (otn  (5661  comprises  the  time  of  the  do- 
In  tiie  north  of  Italy  alone,  which  offered  minion  orthe  Heruliansand  Rugiansand  of 
the  longest   resistance   to  the  Romans,  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.    Romulus  was 
dwelt  a  barbarous  people,  the  Gauls.  Far*  the  founder  of  the  city,  that  became  the  mis- 
ther  south,  on  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  a  tress  of  the  world ;  Augustus  founded  its 
number  of  small  tribes,  such  as  the  Etrus-  universal  monarchy,  and  Romulus  Augus- 
ci,  the  Samnites  and  Latins,  endeavored  tulus  was  the  name  of  its  last  feeble  em- 
to  find  safety  bv  forming  confederacies,  peror,  who  ynR  dethroned  by  his  German 
Less  closely  united,  and  often  hostile  to  gUards.     Odoacer,  their  leader,  assumed 
each  other,  were  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  title  of  &iii^  ofRtdyy  and  thus  this  coun- 
Lower  Italy,  called  Motiml  Grecia,    The  try  was  separated  from  the  Roman  empire, 
story  of  the  subieotion  <?  these  nations  to  But  this  valiant  barbarian  could  not  commu- 
the  Roman  ambition,  belongs  to  the  his-  nicate  a  spirit  of  independence  and  energy 
tory  of  Rome.    Italy,  in  the  middle  ages^  to  the  degenerate  Italians  ;  nothing  but 
was  divided  into  Upper,  Middle  and  Low-  an  amalgamation  vrith  a  people  in  a  state 
er  Italy.    The  first  division  comprehend-  of  nature  could  effect  their  regeneration, 
ed  idl  the  states  situated  in  the  basin  of  Such  tt  people  aUeady  stood  on  the  fron- 
the  Po ;  the  second  extended  between  the  tiers  of  Italy.    Theodoric  (q.  v.),  king  of 
former  and  the  kincdom  of  Naples,  which  the  Ostrogoths,  instigated  by  Zeno,  empe- 
fbrmed  the  third.  At  present,  it  is  divided  ror  of  the  East,  overthrew  (493)  the  king- 
into   the   following   mdependent   states,  dom  of  Odoacer,  and  reduced  all  Italy, 
which  are  not  connected  with  each  other  His  Goths  spread  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily, 
by  any  political  tie,  and  of  if^ch  an  ac-  In  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic  alone,  some 
count  wiU  be  fiven  under  the  separate  fugitives,  who  had  fled  from  the  devasta- 
heads — 1.  the  Kingdom  of  Sardima  ;  2.  tions  of  Attila,  and  obtained  a  subsistence 
Lombardy,  or  Austrian  Italy  (including  as  sailors,  and  by  the  manufecture  of  salt, 
Milan  and  Venice) ;  3.  the  duchy  of  Par-  maintained  then*  freedom.  Tlieodoric,  who 
ma  ;  4,  the  duchy  of  Modena  fineluding  combined  the  vigor  of  the  north  with  the 
Massa) ;  5.  the  mnd-duchy  of  Tuscanv ;  cultivation  of  the  south,  is  jusdy  termed  the 
6.  the  duchy  of  Lucca ;  7.  the  republic  Gnat,  and,  under  the  name  ot  Dietrich  of 
of  San  Mariner's,  the  papal  dominions.  Bern  (Verona),  has  become  one  of  the 
(see  Churchy  States  ofike);  9.  the  kin(^-  .principal  heroes  of  old  German  story, 
dom  of  Naples  or  the  Two  Siciliea    Ralta  .put  the  en^^  of  his  people  soon  yielded 
did  not  become  the  general  name  of  this  tQ  Roman  corruption.  I'otila,  fer  10  years, 
countryuntil  the  age  of  Augustus.^  It  had  c^tested  in  vain  the  almost  completed 
been    early  impenectiy    known   to   the  conquest  with  the  military  skill  of  Beiisari- 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Hesperiq,   Au-.  us.    lie  feH  in  battie  in  552,  and  Teias  in 
sonioy  Satumia  and  (Enotria  were  hlso  553,  afler  which  Italy  was  annexed  to  the 
names  applied  by  them  to  the  southern  Eastern  Empire,  under  an  exarch,  who  re- 
part,  with  which  alone  they  were  at  first  sided  at  Ravenoa.    But  the  first  exarch, 
acquainted.    The  name  Itatia  was  at  first  Narses,  a  eunuch,  sunk  under  the  intrigues 
merely  a  partial  name  for  the  southern  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  his  successor 
extremity,  until  it  was  gradually  extended  neglected  the  defence  of  the  passes  of  the 
to  the  whole  country.    It  was  probably  Alps.    The  countiy  was  then  invaded  bv 
derived  from  Ralus,  an  (Enotrian  chie^  the  Lombards,  a  German  people  which 
though  others  give  a  different  etymoloey.  had  emieratcd  frofti  the  Elbe  to  Pannonia. 
(See,  in  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  wm-  Under  kmg  Alboih,  they  conquered  Lom- 
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bardy,  which  receiTodilB  name  from  them,  which  was  maintained  by  duke  Aiichu!, 
ahnost  iRithput  a  blow.  Their  govern-  and  agiuDst  the  republics  in  Lower  Italy, 
ment  was  leas  fivoroUe  to  the  arts  and  where  Naples,  Amalii  and  Gaeta  in  par- 
sciences  than  that  of  the  Qotba.  tieular,  had  become  rich  by  navigation 
Second  PeriotL — Ihnn  ^BSboin  to  Char-  and  commerce,  were  unsuccessfuL  The 
Uma^  {774),  or  Period  of  (he.  Lombard  exarchate,  with  the  five  cities,  had  already 
JBnunre.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  been  presented  to  the  pope  by  Pepin,  in 
included  Upper  Itely,  Tuscany  apd  Um-  756,  toad  Charlemagne  confirmed  the  jpfl, 
hria.  Albom  also  created  the  duchy  of  but  the  secular  supremacy  of  the  popes 
Beoevento,  in  Lower  Italy,  with  which  was  first  completed  by  Innocent  III,  about 
he  invested  Zotto.    The  whole  of  Lorn-  1900. 

baidian  Italy  was  divided  into  30  great  Jldrd  ParunL — Fhnn  Charicmagne  to 
£e&,  under  dukes,  counts,  &c.,  ^ch  OOio  (he  Qreat  {961),  ot  Period  of  the  Car- 
soon  became  hereditary.  Together  with  lovingiaat  and  mterregmwL  Leo  111  be- 
tfae  new  kinijpdom,  the  confederation  of  stowed  on  the  kins  of  the  Franks,  on 
the  fijgitii^es  m  the  lagoons  sdll  suhosted  Christmas  dav,  A.  D.  800,  the  imperial 
in  unmsturbed  fi^eedom.  The  islandena,  crown  ofthe  West,  which  needed  a  Char- 
by  the  election  of  their  first  doge,  Anafes-  lemagne  to  raise  it  firom  nothing.  But 
to,  in  697,  established  a  central  govern-  dislike  to  the  Franks,  whose  conoueetwas 
ment ;  and  the  republic  of  Venice  "was  looked  upon  as  a  new  invasion  of  barbari- 
fbunded.  (See  Femce.)  Ravenna,  the  seat  ana,  united  the  free  cides,  Rome  excepted, 
ofthe  e^Earch,  with  Rpmagna,  ihe  Pentap-  more  closely  to  the  Eastern'  Empire, 
olis,  or  the  five  maritime  cities  (Rimini,  Even  during  the  lifethne  of  Chariemiu^nle, 
Pesaro,  Fanp,  Siniga^  and  Ancona),  Frankish  Italy  was  given  to  his  grandson 
and  almost  all  the  coasts  of  Lower  Italy,  Bernard  (810).  But,  Bernard  haviri^  at- 
where  Amalfi  and  Gaeta  had  dukes  of  tempted  to  become  independent  or  his 
their  own,  of  the  Qreek  nation,  remained  uncle,  Louis  the  Debonnane,  he  was  de- 
UBconquered,  together  witibi  Sicily  and  the  prived  of  the  crown,  and  his  eyes  were 
capital,  Rome,  which  was  governed  by  a  torn  out  Itsly  now  remained  a  constitii<" 
patrician  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  entpart  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  till  the 
The  slight  dependence  on  die  court  of  partition  of  Verdun  (843),  when  it  was 
B5>umtium  dtsappeared  almost  entirelv  in  allotted,  with  the  imperid  dignit]r,  and 
the  beginning  ofthe  eighth  century,  wnen  what  was  afterwards  called  Lorraine,  to 
Leo  tlie  Isaurian  exasperated  the  orthodox  Lothaire  I,  eldest  son  of  Louis.  Lothaire 
Italians^  by  his  attack  on  images.  (See  left  the  government  (850)  to  his  son  Louis 
leonodasls.)  The  cides  expelled  his  offi-  11,  the  most  estimable  of  the  Italian 
cers,  and  chose  consuls  and  a  senate,  as  in  princes  of  the  Cariovingian  line.  After 
ancient  ttmea  Rome  acknowledged,  not  his  death  (875),  Italy  became  the  apple 
indeed  the  power,  but  a  certam  paternal  of  disconl  to  the  whole  ftmily.  Chanes 
authority  of  its  bishops,  even  in  secular  the  Bald  of  France  first  tpok  poesessidn 
afilkirs,  in  consequence  of  the  reroect  of  it,  and,  after  his  death  (877),  Carloman, 
wiiich  theur  holiness  procured  them.  The  king  of  Bavaria,  who  was  succeeded,  in 
popes,  in  their  eflbrts  to  defend  the  fi«e-  880,  by  his  lNt>ther  Chark»  the  Fat,  kmg 
dom  of  Rome  against  the  Lombarda,  for-  of  Suabia,  who  united  the  whole  Frank- 
saken  by  the  court  of  Qyzantium,  flener-  ish  monarchy  ibr  the  last  time.  His  de- 
ally  had  recourse  to  the  Frankish  kinp.  thronement  (887)  was  the  epoch  of  an- 
In  consideration  of  the  aid  expected  arehy  and  civil  war  in  Italy.  Berengarius^ 
against  king  A^olphus,  pope  Stephen  III  diike  of  Friuli,  and  Guida  duke  of  Spole- 
(753)  not  only  anointed  Pepin,  who  had  to  (besides  the  marquis  of  Iviea,  the  onir 
been  made  king  of  the  Franks,  in  7oS;  ones  remaining  of  the  30  great  vassals)^ 
-with  the  approbation  of  popeZacbarias,  but,  disputed  the  crown  between  them.  Guide 
with  the  assent  of  the  municipality  of  was  crowned  king  and  emperor,  and,  after 
Rome,  appointed  him  patrician,  as  the  his  death  (804],  hk  son  Lambert  Arnold, 
imperud  eovemor  had  hithertor  been  de-  the  Cariovingian  king  of  the  Germans^ 
nominated.  Charlemaffne  made  war  upon  enforced  his  claims  to  the  royal  and  impe- 
Dcwiderius,  the  king  of  the  Lombardis,  in  rial  crown  of  Italy  (896),  but,  like  most  of 
defence  of  the  Roman  church,  took  him  his  successors,  was  able  to  maintain  them 
prisoner  in  bis  capital,  Pavia,  united  his  only  during,  his  rendence  in  the  country, 
empuv  with  the  Frankish  monarchy  (774),  After  the  death  of  Lambert  add  Arnold 
and  eventually  gave  Italy  a  king  in  his  (896and899)J^uis,kui^ofLowerBurgun- 
son  Pepin.  But  his  attempts  against  die  dy,  became  the  compeotor  of  Berengarius 
duchy  of  Ben^ento,  the  independence  of  I  ^  and  tins  bold  and  noble  prince,  although 
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crowned  king  in  894^  and  emperor  in  915,  daughter  of  Theodore,  elevated  her  son, 
did  not  enjoy  quiet  till  he  had  expelled  John  XI,  to  the  papal  dignity*  The 
the  emperor  Louis  lU  (9051  and  van-  brother  of  the  latter,  Alberic  of  Camerind, 
quifihed  another  competitor,  Rodolph  of  and  his  son  Octayian,  were  absolute  mas- 
Upper  Burgundy :  he  was  even  then  un-  ters  of  Rome,  and  the  last  was  Pope,  under 
able,  on  account  of  the  feeble  condition  of  the  name  of  John  XII,  when  20  years  of 
the  suite,  to  defend  the  kingdom  effect-  age  (956).,  Otho  the  Great,  whom  he  bad 
ively  against  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens  crowned  emperor  in  Rome,  in  96S2,  de- 
(fiom  SO)  and  the  Hungarians  (fix>m  899).  poised  him,  and  chose  Leo  VIII  in  his 
Ajier  the  assassination  of  Berengaiius  stead ;  but  the  peoole,  jealous  of  its  right 
(91M),  Rodolph  II  relinquished  his  claims  of  election,  chose  ^nedict  V.  From  mis 
to  Hugh,  count  of  Provence,  in  exchanse  time,  the  popes,  instead  of  ruling  the  peo- 
for  that  country.  Hugh  sought  to  strength-  pie  of  Rome,  became  dependent  on  them, 
en  the  insecure  throne  of  Italy  by  a  blcMdy  In  Lower  Italy,  the  republics  of  Nifties, 
tyranny.    Ifis  nephew,  Berengarius,  mftr-  Gaeta  and  Amalfi   stul  defended   dieir 

auis  of  Ivrea,  fled  fiom  his  snares  to  Otho  independence  against  the  Lombard  duchy 
le  Great  of  Germany  (940),  assembled  of  Benevento,  with  the  more  ease,  since 
an  army  of  fugitives,  returned,  and  over-  the  duchy  had  b^en  divided  (839|  between 
threw  Hugh  (945),  who  was  succeeded  Siconolphus  of  Salerno  and  Raddghisius 
by  his  son  Lothaire.  Berengarius  be-  of  Benevento,  and  subsequently  amonff  a 
came  his  first  counselldr.  But,  after  the  greater  number,  and  since  with  the  dukes 
death  of  Lothaire,  in  950  (poisoned,  it  was  mey  had  had  a  common  enemy  in  the 
said,  by  Beren^puius),  the  latter  wished  to  Sancens,  who  had  been  previously  invited 
compel  his  widow-^-the  beautiful  Ade-  over  fix)ra  Sicily  by  both  parties  (about 
laide — contrazy  to  her  inclination,  to  mar-  890),  as  auxiliaries  against  each  odaer,  but 
ly  his  son.  Escaping  from  his  cruelty  who  had  setded  and  maintained  tbem- 
and  her  prison,  she  took  refuge  in  the  selves  in  Apulia.  The  emperors  Louis  II 
casde  of  Canossa,  where  she  was  besieged  ^and  Basilius  Macedo  had,  virith  combined 
b^  Berengarius  II.  She  now  applied  for  forces,  broken  the  power  of  the  Muasul- 
aid  to  CHho  I,  kin^  of  Germany,'  who  mans  (866);  the  former  vnis,  nevertheless^ 
passed  the  Alps,  kberated  her,  conquered  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Lower  Ita- 
Pavia,  became  king  of  the  TnaxB  eaad  ly,  but  the  Greeks,  on  the  contnur,  gained 
Lombards  (m  951),  and  married  Adelaide,  a  firmer  footing,  and  formed,  of  me  re- 
To  a  prompt  submission,  and  the  cession  gions  taken  from  the  SidraceBS,  a  separate 
of  Friuli,  the  key  of  Italy,  which  Otho  province,  called  the  Thenui  of  l4nabanbf^ 
gave  to  Ins  brother  Henry,  Berenf;ariu8  which  continued  under  dieir  dominion, 
was  indebted  for  permissipn  to  reign  as  though  without  prejudice  to  the  liberty  of 
the  vassal  of  Otho.  But,  the  nobles  of  the  republics^  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Italy  prefening  new  complaints  aoainst  .years,  being  governed  by  a  catapan  (gov- 
him,  10  years  after,  Otho  retnnied  (961),  emor-general)  at  Baii  Odio  the  Great 
deposed  him,  and  led  him  prisoner  to  himself  did  not  succeed  in  driving  them 
Bambm,  and,  after  having  been  himself  altogether  from  Italy.  The  marria|[^  of 
crowned  kinff  of  Italy  with  the  iron  crown,  his  son,  Otho  II,  With  the  Greek  princess 
in  961,  united  this  kmgdom  vrith  the  Ger-  Theophania,  put  ata  end  to  his  exertions 
man.  Otho  gave  the  great  imperial  fiefi  for  this  purpose,  as  did  the  unfortimate 
to  Germans^  and  granted  to  ^e  Italian  battle  at  BasenteUo  to  the  similar  attempts 
cities  privileges  that  were  the  foundation  renewed  by  Otho  H  (980). 
of  a  firee  constitution,  for  which  they  soon  .  Ihwih  Peno(L'rrf^^'^i''i^  Otho  (he  Great  to 
became  ripe.  The  growing  wealth  of  the  Chre^ory  FIT  (1073).  The  Dominum  qf 
papal  court,  owing  to  the  munificence  of  (ft«  Cremon  Kinga.  In  opposition  to  the 
the  French  'kings^  which  had  promoted  designs  of  the  count  of  Tusculum,  vrho 
their  influence  on  the  government,  so  willed  to  supplant  the  absent  emperdr  at 
beneficial  under  Leo  IV,  and  popes  of  a  Rome,  a  noble  Roman,  the  consul  Ores- 
similar  character,  became,  through  the  cor-  centius,  attempted  to  govern  Rome  under 
ruption  of  the  Roman  court,  in  the  10th  the  semblance  of  her  ancient  liberty  (960). 
centtiry,  the  first  cause  of  its  decline.  Otho  II,  king  since  973,  occupied  with 
The  clergy  and  the  people  elected  the  his  projects  of  conquest  in  Lower  Italy, 
popes  according  to  the  will  of  the  consuls  did  not  interfere  with  diis  administration, 
and  a  few  patricians.  In  the  first  half  of  which  became  formidable  to  the  vicious 
the  10th  century,  two  women  disposed  of  popes  Bonifiice  VU  and  John  XV.  B^t, 
the  holy  chair.  Theodora  elevated  (914)  when  Otho  III,  who  had  reigned  in  Ger- 
her  lover,  John  X,   and   Marozia,   the  ^any  since  963,  raised  his  kinsman  Greg- 
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ory   V    to  the   popedom,    CrescentiuB  bards,  sometimes  of  the  republics,  some- 
caused  the  latter  to  be  expelled,  aod  John  times  of  the  Greeks  against  each  other 
XVI,  a  Greek,  to  be  elected  by  the  peo-  and  against  the  Simicens,  they  constantly 
pie.    He  also  endeavored  to  puce  Rome  became  more  poweiful  by  petty  wars, 
again  under  the  nominal  supremacy  of  The  great  preparations  of  Leo  DC  for  their 
the  Byzantine  empire.  .  Otho,  however,  expuunon  terminated  in  his  defeat  and 
reinstated  6rM[ory,  besieged  Crescentius  capture  (1053).    On  the  other  hand,  Nice* 
in  the  casde  ofSt  Angelo,  took  him  pris-  las  II  united  with  the  Nonnan  princes, 
oner,  and  caused  him  to  be  beh^ed  and,  in  1059,  invested  Robert  Gmiscaid 
with  12  other  noble  Romans  (996).    But  with  all  the  temtones  conquemd  by  him 
the  Romans  again  threw  off  tneir  allegi-  in  Lower .  ludy.     Fr^m  that  time,  the 
ance  to  the  emperor,  and  yielded  onlyto  pope,  in  his  conflicts  whh  the  imperial 
force.    On  the  death  of  Otho  III  (1008),  power,  relied  on  the  support  of  his  fiuthful 
Che  Italians  considered  their  connexion  vassal,  the  duke  of  Apujin  and  Calabria, 
with  the  German  empire  as  dissolved,  to  which  Sicily  was  soon  added.    While 
Hardui%  marquis  of  Ivrea,  was  elected  the  small  states  of  the  south  were  thus 
king,  and  crowned  at  Pavia.    This  was  a  united  into  one  larjpe  one,  the  kingdom  in 
sumcient  motive  for  Milan,  the  enemy  of  the   north  was  diasolvinf  into   smaller 
Pavia,  to  declare  for  Heniy  II  (in  kaly,  I)  states.    The  Lombard  cities  were  layuig 
of   Germany.     A  civil  war  ensued,  in  the  foundation  of  their  fiiture  importance, 
wlaich  every  city,  relying  on  its  walla,  Venice,   Genoa  and  Pisa  were  alrrady 
took  a  greater  or  leas  part    Hemy  was  powerful.    The  Pisanese,  who,  in  960, 
chosen  king  of  Italy,'  by  the  nobles  as-  had  given  to  Otho  II  efficient  aid  again^ 
aembled  in  ravia ;  but  dutuibances  arose,  the  ureeks  in  Lower  Italy,  and,  in  1005, 
in  which  a  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  boldlv  attacked  the  Saracens  there,  ven- 
by  fire  (A.  D.  1004).    Not  till  after  Harau-  tured,  in  connexion  with  the  Genoese  (no 
in^  death  (1015)  was  Henry  recognised  as  less  warlike  and  skilled  in  navi^on),  to 
king  by  all  Lombardy ;  he  was  succeeded  assail  the  infidels  in  their  own  teiritoiy, 
by  Conrad  II  (in  Italy,  I).    At  a  diet  held  and  twice  conquered  Siudinia  (1017  and 
at  RoDcaglia,  near  Piacenza,  in  1037,  Con-  1050),  which  they  divided  into  several 
rad  made  the  fiefii  heredita^  by  a  fimda«  large  ^'e&j  and  distributed  them  among 
mental  law  of  the  empire,  and  endeavored  thein  principal  citizens, 
to  give  stability  and  tranquilliw  to.  the  lytk  PeriotL-r-Erwn  Onftory  VII  to  the 
state,  but  without  success.     The  .cities  FaUoftheHoHenstaufen,    StriMkt  {^f  the 
(which  were  daily  becoming  more  powep-  Popes  and  Republics  tciffi  the  Mmperors. 
ful)  and  the  bishops  were  eusaged  in  con-  GregoryVII  humbled  Henry  IV  in  1077. 
tinual  quarrels  with  the  nobiutY,  and  th^  Vrimn  II  instigated  the  emperor's  own 
nobHity  with  their  vassals,  which  could  not  sons  against  their  father.     Conrad,  the 
be  refH^essed.    Republican  Rome,  under,  eldest,  was  crowned  kine  of  Italy  in  1093, 
the  influence  of  the  fiunO^  of  Crescentius,  after  whose  death  (1101)  Henry,  the  second 
could  be  reduced  to  obedience  neither  by  son,  succeeded  in  depoong  his  fiither  fiiom 
Hemy  II  and  Conrad  11  nor  by  the  popes,  the  imperial  throne.    Henry  V,  the  crea- 
When  Hemy  III  (in  Italy,  II),  the  son  and  ture  or  the  pope,  soon  became  his  oppo- 
succesBor  of  Conrad  (1(^), -entered  Italy  nent ;  but,  after  a  severe  conflict,  con- 
(1046),  he  found  three  popes  in  Rome,  all  of  eluded  with  him  the  concordate  of  Worms 
whom  he  deposed,  appomted  in  their  stead  (1122).    A  main  point,  which  remained 
Clement  II,  and  ever  after  filled  the  papal  unsetded,  gave  rise  to  new  difficulties  in 
chair,  by  his  own  authority,  with  vinuous  the  13th.  and  13th  centuries— the  estate  of 
German  ecclefustics.    This  reform  gave  Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany,  who 
the  popes  new  consequence,  which  luler-  (died  1 1 15),  by  a  will,  the  validity  of  which 
wards   became    fatal   to   his   successor,  was  disputed  by  the  emperor,  bequeathed 
Hemy  died  in  1056.    Ihning  the  long  all  her  property  to  the  piniMd  see.    Mean- 
minority  ofhis  son  Henry  fV  (in  Italy,  UI^  while,  in  the  south,  the  Norman  state 
the  pohcy  of  the  popes,  directed  by  the  (1130),  under  Roger  I,  was  fonned  into  a 
monK    ifildebiand   (aflerwards   Gtegoiy  kingdom,  firom  the  ruins  of  republican 
VII),  succeeded  in  creating  an  opposition,  liberty  and  of  the  Greek  and  Lombard 
which    soon  became  formidable  to  the  dominion.     (See  SieUiee^  the  Tufo,)     In 
secular  power.    (See  Pope.)    The  Nor-  the  small  republics  of  the  north  of  Italv, 
mans  am  contributed  to  this  result    As  the  government  was,  in  most  cases,  divid* 
early  as  1016,  warriore  fi«m  Nonnandy  ed  Mtween  the  consuls,  the  lesser  council 
had  established  themselves  in  Calabria  and  {credenxa),  the  great  council,  and  the  oop- 
Apulia.    Allies  sometimes  of  the  Lom-  uhu:  assembly  {pariamentoy    Petty  feuds 
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developed  their  youthful  ea&rgieB,  Such  Ancona  (1174),  With  aO  the  power  of 
were  moie  that  temiinated  with  the  de-  Gibeline  Tuscany ;  and  the  latter,  with 
giruction  of  Lodi  by  Milan  (1111),  and  the  the  Germans,  before  Alexandria  (1175). 
ten  years'  siege  of  Como  by  the  forces  k>f  He  was  aim  defeated  by  Milan,  at  Legna- 
all  the  Lombbid  cities  (1}18— 1138).  The  no,  in  1176.  He  then  concluded  a  con- 
subjugation  of  this  city  rendered  MUan  the  cordate  with  Alexander  III,  and  a  truce 
first  power  in  Lombardy,  and  most  of  the  with  the  cities  (1176)^  at  Venice,  and  a 
neighboring  cities  were  her  allies.  Others  peace,  which  secured  their  independence, 
formed  a  count^  alliance  with  her  anteg-  at  Constance  (1183).  The  repuUtcs  re- 
onist,  Pavia.  Disputes  between  Milan  tained  the  podtM  (foreign  noblemen,  now 
and  Cremona  were  the  occasion  of  the  elected  by  themselves)  as  judges  and  gen- 
fet  war  between  the  two  unions  (1129)^  ends.  As  fbnnerly,  all  were  to  take  the 
to  which  the  contest  of  Lothaire  II  and  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  enpe* 
■  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  for  the  crown,  ror.  But,  instead  of  strengtheiung  tlieir 
soon  gave  another  direction.  This  was  league  into  a  pennanent  coniedertey  (the 
the  ongin  of  the  Gibellnea  (favorers  of  only  safety  for  Italy),  tliey  were  soop  split 
the  emperor)  and  th^Guelfi  (the  adhe-  ibto  new  Mictions,  when  the  designs  of  the 
rents  of^the  ftmily  of  Guelfs  (q.  v.),  and,  Hohenstaufen  on  the  tiirone  of  ^cily 
in  general,  the  party  of  the  popes).  In  drew  Frederic  and  Henry  VI  (V)  firom 
Rome^  the  love  of  liberty,  restrained  by  Lombardpr.  The  defeat* of  the  united 
Gvegoiy  VII,  rose  in  proportion  as  his  forces  of^  almost  all  Lombardy,  on  the 
successors  ruled  with  less  energy.  The  O^lio,  by  the  inhabitalits  of  Brescia,  thoudi 
scliisras  between  Gelasius  II  and  Gregoiy  inlerior  in  numbers,  is  celebrated  under 
VIII,  Innocent  II  and  Anacletus  II,  re-,  the  name  of  Ziamct^9Corfe(  1197).  Amooff 
newed  the  hopes  of  the  Romana  Arnold  the  nobles,  the  Da  Romano  were  the  chie» 
of  Brescia,  formeriy  proscribed  (1139)  for  of  the  Gibelines^  and  the  marquises  of 
his  violent  attacks  against  the  luxury  of  Este  of  the  Guelfs.  During  the  minority 
the  clergy  in  that  countiy,  was  theiir  of  Frederic  II,  aiid  the  disputes  for  the 
leader  (1146).  After  eight  years,  Adrian  succession  to  the  German  throne,  Inno- 
IV  succeeded  in  e&cting  his  execution,  cent  III  (Frederic'^  guaidlan)  succeeded 
Frederic  I  of . Hohenstaufen  (called  Baxhor  in  reestablishing  the  secular  authority  of 
rossa)  crossed  the  Alps  six  times,  in  order  the  holy  see  in  Rome  and  the  surrounding 
to  defend  his  possessiotis  in  Italy  against  country,  and  in  enforcing  its  chiims  to  th^ 
the  republicanism  of  the  Lombard  cities,  donations  of  Charlemagne  and  Matilda. 
Embracing  the  cause  of  Pavia  as  the  weak-  He  also  brought  over  almost  all  Tuscany, 
er,  he  devastated  (1154)  the  territory  of  Mi-  ex!oept  Pisa,  to  the  party  of  the  Guelfe 
Ian,  destroyed  Tortona,  and  was  crowned  (1197).  A  blind  bereditaiy  hatred,  lather 
in  Pavia  and  Rome.  )n  1158,  he  reduced  than  a  zeal  for  the  cause,  inspired  die  par- 
Milan,  demotished  the  foridfications  of  Pia-  ties ;  for  when  a  Guelf  (Otho  IV)  ascended 
cenza,  and  held  a  diet  at  Roncaglia,  where  the  imperial  throne,  tne  Guelfs  became 
he  extended  the  imperial  prerogatives  coin-  his  party,  and  the  Gibelines  "tiie  pope^; 
formably  vrith  the  Justinian  code,  gave  the  but  the  reversion  of  the  imperial  crown  to 
dties  chief  magistrol^  {foduUt^  and  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  the  person 
proclaimed  a  general  peace.  His  rigor  of  Frederic  H,  soon  restored  the  ancient 
havinff  excited  a  new  rebeUion,  he  re-  relations  (1213).  In  Florence,  this  party 
duced  Crema  io  ashes  (1160),  compelled .  spiiif  gave  pretence  and  aliment  (l2l5)^to 
Milan  to  submission,  and,  ha^inff  driven  thedisputesoftheBuondelmonti  and  Do- 
out  all  tiie  iuhabitants,  demolished  the  nati  with  the  Uberti  and  Aniidei,  originat- 
fortifications  (1102]l  Nothing,  however,  ing  in  private  causes ;  and  most  cities 
but  the  terror  of  his  arms  upheld  his  were  thus  internally  divided  into  Guelfs 
power.  When  the  emperor  entered  Italy  and  Gibelines.  The  Guelf  cities  of  Lom- 
(1163)  without  an  army,  the  cities  con-  banlyrene  wed  the  Lombard  confederacy, 
eluded  a  imion  for  maintaining  their  f&ee-  in  1226.  The  Dominican,  John  of  Vi- 
dom,  which,  in  1167,  was  converted  into  cenza,  attacked  Uiese  civil  wars.  Hie 
the  Lombara  confederacy.  The  confed-  assembly  at  Paquara  (12^)  seemed  to 
erates  restored  Milan,  and,  to  hold  in  crown  his  exertions  with  success ;  but  his 
check  the  Gibeline  city  of  Pavia,  buih  a  attempt  to  obtain  secular  power  in  Vicen- 
new  city,  called,  in  honor  of  the  pope,  za  occasioned  bis  fidL  Afler  the  emperor 
Mts9inAria,  Ndther  Frederic's  govern-  had  returned  from  bis  crusade  (ISOO),  he 
or,  Christian,  arcl)|>ishop  of  Mentz,  nor  waged  war,  ^Hth  varying  success,  acainst 
be  himself,  could  efiect  any  thing  against  the  cities  and  against  (£egoiy  IX,  h&ed- 
the  confederacy;  the  former  feii^  before  less  of  the  exeommunication,  while  Ezze- 
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fin  da  Romano,  under  the  pretence  of  ofChorles,  were  more  efficient;  but  Mar* 

iavoriu^    the   Gtbelioea,  established,  by  tin  IV  (12Q0),  servilely  devoted  to  Charles, 

every  kmd  of  violence,  his  own  power  in  destroyed  every  thing  which  had  been 

Padua,  Verona^  Vicenza  and  the  neighr  effected,   and    persecuted  the  Gibelines 

borfaood.    The  papal  court  succeeded  in  with  new  animosity.  A  different  interest— 

seducinff  the  Pisanese  &roily  of  the  Vis-  that  of  trade  and  navigation — impelled  the 

contt  of  Gallura  in  Sardinia,  fironi  the  re-  maritime  republics  to  mutual  wars.    The 

publie,  and  rendering  them  its  vassals,  Genoese    assisted    Michael    Paleeologus 

notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  re-  (1261)  to  recover  Constantinople  from  the 

pobfie^  and  especially  of  the  counts  of  Venetians,  and  received  in  return  Chios;  at 

Ghererdesca.    Thence  Pisa,  too,  was  -di-  Melona,  they  annihilated  (1284)  the  navy  of 

vided  into  Gibelines  (Conti)  and  Guelfe  the  Pisans,  and  completed  dieir  dominion 

fViaoonti).     Frederic,  however,  married  of  the  sea  by  a  victory  over  the  Venetians  at 

nJs  natural  son,  EInzius,  to  a  Visconti,  and  Curzola  (1298).     Florence  rendered  its 

gave  him  the  tide  of  Atng'o/'.iSSQEro^Tna.  The  democracy  complete  by  the  banishment 

phm  of  Gr^^  EK,  to  depose  Frederic,  of  all  the  nobles  (1282),  and  strengthened 

was  successfully  executed  by  Innocent  IV,  the  Guelf  party  by  wise  measures;  but  a 

in  the   oouncil  of  Lyons  (1245).     This  new  schism,  caused  by  the  inagnifieant 

comfrfetely  weakened  the  Gibeline  party,  Pistoia,  soon  divided  tho  Guelfs  m  Flor- 

which  was  already  neariy  undermined  by  ence  and  all  Tuscany  into  two  factions— 

the  intrigues  of  the   mendicant  orders,  the  Neri  (Black)   and  Bianchi  (White) 

The  iaitliful  Parma  revolted';  the  triumph  (1300).    Tne  latter  were  almost  all  expel- 

of  the  Gibelines  in  Florence  (1248)  lasted  led  by  the  intrigues  of  Boniface  VIII,  and 

only  two  years ;  and  then- second  victory,  joined  the  Gibelines  (1302).     In    Lom- 

afler  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperto  (1260),  bardy,  freedom  seemed  to  have  expired, 

save  them  the  ascendency  but  six  years,  when  the  people,  weary  of  the  everlasting 

The  Bolognese  united  all  the  cities  of  Ita-  feuds  of  their  tyrants,  rose  in  most  of  the 

iy  in  a  Guelf  .league,  and,  in  the  batUe  of  cities,  and  expelled  them  (1302 — 6),  in- 

the  Pauaro  (1249),  took  Enzius  prisoner,  cludioff  the  Visconti,  who  had  supplanted 

whom  they  never  released.    IntheTrevi-  the  Delia  Torre  (1277)  in  the  government 

san  Mark  alone,  the  GtbeUnes  possessed  of  Milan.'~2.  The  Germans  and  ike  Ddla 

the  supremacy,  by  means  of  E^^elin,  till  ScaiUu,    Henry  VII,  the  first  emperor  who 

he  fell  before  a  crusade  of  all  the  Guelfs  had  appeared  in  Italy  for  60  years  (1310), 

against  him  (1255).    But  these  contests  restored  the  princes  to  their  cities,  and 

were  fiital  to  liberty ;   the  house  Delia  found  general  submission  to  his  requisi- 

Soala  followed  that  of  Romano  in  the  do-  tions,  peace  among  the  parties,  and  hom- 

minion,  and  Milan  itself,  with  a  greoit  part  age  to  the  empire.    Florence  alone  under- 

of  Lombardy,  found  masters  in  uie  house  took  the  glorious  part  wMch  she  so  nobly 

Delia  Torre.    Tyrants  every  where  arose ;  sustained  for  two  centuries,  as  the  guardian 

the  maritime  republics  and  the  republic  of  Italian  freedom,  chose  Robert  of  Naples, 

of  Tuscany  alone  remained  free.  the  enemy  of  Henry,  her  protector  for  five 

Skdh  Period, — FrfjmihtFidlof  iheHo-  years,   and    remained   free    while   Italy 

kensUtufea  io  the  FormaUqn  of  ike  modem  swarmed  with   tyrants.     The   Gibeline 

SUdea.    In  this  period,  difierent  princes'  Pisa  received  a  master  after  the  death  of 

attempted  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  Henry,    in   Ugucoione   della   Faggiuola 

Italy.— 1.  The  Pnnees  of  Jh^ou.    After  (13141    ARer  his  expulsion,  Lucca,  which 

Charles  I  of  Anjou  had  oecome,  by  the  he  abo  ruled,  received  another  lord  in 

&vor  of  the  pope,  king  of  Naples,  senator  Castniccio  Castracani  (1316) ;  Padua  f^ll 

of  Rome,  papal  vicar  in  Tuscany,  and  had  (1318)  to  the  house  of  Carrara ;  Alexan- 

directed  his  ambition  to  the  throne  of  aria,  Tortona  (1315)  and  Cremona  (1322) 

Italy  (a  policy  in  which  his  successors  to  the  Visconti  of  Milan ;  Mantua  (gov- 

persevered),  die  names  of   Gudfi   and  erned,  since  1275,  by  the  Bonacdesi),  de- 

Gihdines   acquired  a  new  -  agnincatipn.  volved,  by  inheritance,  to  the  Gonzasas 

The  former  denoted  the  fiiends,  the  latter  (1328) ;  in  Ferrara,  the  long-contested  do- 

the  enemies,  of  the  French.    To  these  inmionoftheEste  was  established  (1317^; 

fitctions  were  added,  in  the  republics,  the  and  Ravenna  was  governed,  from  1273, 

parties  of  the  nobility  and  the  people,  the  by  the  Polenta.    In  the  other  cities,  the 

latter  of  which  was  almost  universally  sakne   tyranny   existed,    but    frequently 

victorious.    The  honest  exertions  of  the  chan^ng  from   fiimily   to  family,   and 

DcMe  Gregory  X  (who  (fied  1276)  to  therefore  more  oppressive.    These  petty 

establish  peace,  were  of  no  avail;  those  of  princes,  especially  Della  Scala,  Matteo 

Nicolas  III,  who  fbaxed  the  preponderance  Visconti,  and  Casbruccio,  were  a  couuter- 
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poise  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Robert  of  lai^  companies  of  soldierBy  who,  after 
Naples,  appointed  by  Qlement  V  imperial  eveiy  peace,  continued  the  war  on  their 
vicar  in  Itajy.  Robert,  however,  acquired  own  account,  Rivaling  the  whole  country 
for  his  son,  Charles  of  Calabria,  the  eov-  with  fire  and  sword;  such  as  the  bands  of 
emment  of  Florence  and  Sienna,  which  the  count  Werner  (1348)  and  of  Montreal 
he  retained  till  his  death  (1328).  Louis  (1354].~3.  Tht  ViaeonU.  John  Visconti, 
of  Bavaria,  who  came  to  Italy  (1327)  to  archbishop"  and  lord  of  Milan,  and  his  suc- 
reduce  the  Anjous  and  the  Guelra,  became  cessors,  were  checked  in  their  dangerous 
himself  at  variance  with  the  Gibelines,  projects  for  extending  their  power,  not  so 
whom  he  alienated  by  his  caprice  and  much  by  Charles  IV's  expedition  through 
perfidy ;  and  the  character  of  John  XXII  Italy,  and  by  the  exertions  of  innumeFRble 
80  cooled  the  zeal  of  the  Guelfs,  that  both  papal  legates,  as  by  the  wisdom  and  in- 
parties,  recognising  the  common  interest  trepidity  of  the  republics,  especially  of  the 
of  liberty,  became  somewhat  more  friend-  Florentine.  Charles  appeared  in  1355, 
ly.  The  amiable  adventurer  John,  king  overthrew  in  Pisa  the  Gambacorti,  elevat- 
of  Bohemia,  suddenly  entered  Ital^  (1^0).  ing  ther  Rasjpanti,  destroyed  in  Sienda  the 
Invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  dominionoftheNine,  to  which  succeeded 
fiivored  by  the  pope,  elected  lord  of  Luc-  that  of  the  Twelve,  Subjected  for  the  mo- 
ca,  eveiy  where  acting  Hie  part  of  a  medi-  ment  all  Tuscany,  and  compelled  Florence 
ator  and  peacemaker,  he  would  have  sue-  itself  to  purchase  the  title  of  an  imperial 
ceeded  in  establishing  the  power  at  whi<5h  city.  In  1363,  he  effected  but  litde  luainst 
he  aimed,  bad  he  not  been  opposed  by  the  the  Visconti,  freed  Lucca  fix>iu  tlie  Pisan- 
Florentines.  On  his  second  expedition  to  ese  powei*,  and  overthrew  the  Twelve  in 
Italy  (1S33),  Azzo  Visconti,  Mastino  della  Sienna;  but  his -attacks  on  the  liberty  of 
Scala,  and  Robert  of  Naples,  united  against  Pisa  and  Sienna  failed  in  consequence  of 
him  and  his  ally,  the  papal  legate  Ber-  the  valor  of  the  citizens.  Pope  Innocent 
itnmd  of  Poiet,  who  aspired  to  the  domin-  VI  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole  of 
ion  of  Bologna.  After  the  dowufiill  of  the  States  of  the  Church  by  means  of  the 
both  (1334),  when  the  Pepoli  began  to  cardmal  legate  Egidius  Albomoz  (1354— 
rule  in  Bologna,  Mastino  della  Scala,  mas-  60) ;  but,  reduo^  to  extremities  by  the 
terofhalfLombardy  and  of  Lucca,  began  oppressions  of  the  legates,  and  encour- 
to  menace  the  freedom  of  Lombaray.  aged  by  Florence,  the  enemy  of  alltyran- 
Florence  led  the  oppo^tion  against  him,  ny,  the  conquered  cities  revolted  in  1375. 
and  excited  a  war  or  the  league,  in  which  The  cruelties  of  cardinal  Robert  of  Gene- 
it  gained  nothing  but  the  security  of  its  va  (afterwards  Clement  VII),  and  of  his 
liberty.  After  the  baftled  Mastino  had  band  of  soldiers  from  Bretagne,  produced 
sold  Lucca  to  the  Florentines,  the.-Pisans  only  a  pardal  subjuffation ;  and  in  the 
arose,  and  conquered  it  for  themselves  great  schism,  the  fieedom  of  these  cities, 
(13421  In  Rome,  torn  by  aristocrats,  or  rather  the  power  of  their  petty  tyrants. 
Cola  Kienzi  (1347)  sought  to  restore  order  was  fully  confirmed.  The  Visconti, 
and  tranquillity ;  he  was  ap})ointed  tribune  meanwhile,  persisting  in  their  schemes  of 
of  the  people,  but  was  forced,  after  seven  conquest,  arrayed  the  whole  strength  of 
months,  to  Yield  to  the  nobility.  Having  Italy  in  opposition,  to  Uiem,  and  caused 
returned,  aft^r  seven  years  of  banishment,  the  old  factions  of  Guelfs  and  Gibelines 
with  the  legate  cardinal  Albomoz  (1354),  to  be  foreotten  in  the  impending  danger, 
he  ruled  a^n  a  short  time,  when  be  was  Genoa  submitted  to  John  Visconti  (1353), 
murdered  m  an  insurrection.  The  Geno-  who  had  purchased  Bologna  fix>m  the  P&- 
ese,  tired  of  the  perpetual  disputes  of  the  poli  (1350) ;  but  his  enterprise  against  Tus- 
Gibeline  Spinolas  and  Dorias  with  the  cany  failed  through  the  resistance  of  the 
Guelf  Grimaldi  and  Fieschi,  banished  all  confederated  Tuscan  republic&  Another 
these  femilies  in  1339,  and  made  Simon  league  against  him  was  concluded  by  the 
Boccanegra  their  first  doge.  In  Pisa,  the  Venetians  (1354)  with  the  petty  tyrants  of 
Gibelines^  the  council  of  the  captain-^-  Lombardy.  But  the  union  of  the  Floren- 
eral,  Ricciani  della  Gherardesca,  separated  tines  with  the  Visconti  against  the  papal 
into  two  new  parties,  Bergolini  and  Ras-  legates  (1375),  continued  but  a  ^ort  time, 
panti,  of  whqm  the  former,  under  Andrea  In  Florence,  the  Guel&  were  divided  into 
Gambacorti,  expeUed  the  latter  (1348).  the  parties  of  the  Ricci  and  the  Albizzi. 
About  this  time,  Italy  suffered  by  a  terrible  The  sedition  of  the  Ciompi  (1378),  to  which 
famine  (1347)  and  a  still  more  terrible  this  gave  rise,  was  <quelled  by  Michael  di 
pestilence  (1348),  which  swept  away  two  Lando,  who  had  been  fleeted  gonftJoni- 
thirds  of  the  population.  No  less  terrible  ere  by  themselves,  in  a  way  no  less  manly 
was  Che  scourge  of  the  bande  (banditti),  or  than  disinterested.    The  VenetiaiiB,  hii- 
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fated  with  Gamra  on  aeeount  of  the  as-  paitiea  among  the  Italian  mercenary  sol- 

aatance  he  had  given  the  Genoese  in  the  dien,  the  Bnu^hescbi  (from  Biacclo  da 

war  at  C|uozza  (1379),  looked  quietly  on  Montone)  and  the  Sforzeschi  (so  called 

while  John  GaJeazzo  Yiscond  deprived  from  Sforza  Attendolo),  continued  always 

the  Delia  ScaJa  and  Csrrarti  of  all  their  hostile  to  each  other,  contrary  to  the  c.us- 

poesessions  (1387  and  1388),  and  Florence  torn  of  those  merceiuvy  bands.    After  the 

alone  aasistBd   the   unfortunate  princes,  extinction  of  the  Visconti  (1447),  Francis 

Francis  Carrara  made  himself  agam  mas-  Sforza  succeeded  in  eaining  possession 

ter  of  Padua  (1390),  and  maintained  his  of  the  Milanese  state  (1450).    (See  Milan.) 

advantages,  till  he  sunk  under  the  enmity  The  Venetians,  who  aimed  at  territorial  ag- 

of  the  Venetians  (1406),  who,  changing  grandizement,  having  formed  a  connexion 

their  policy,  became  henceforth,  instead  with  some  princes  against  him.  he  found 

of  the  opponents,  the  rivals  of  the  ambi-  an  ally  in  Florence,  which,  with  a  change 

tious  views  of  die  Visconti.    John  Gale-  of  circumstances,  wisely  altered  her  policy. 

azzo  obtained  from  the  emperor  Wences-  Ajliout  this  time,  the  fiunily  of  the  Medici 

laus  the  investiture,  of  Milan  as  a  duchy  attained  to  power  in  that  city  by  their 

(1395^  purchased  Pisa  (which  his  natural  wealth  and  talent    (See  MedicL)    Milan 

son  Gabriel  baigained  away  to  Florence,  (where  the  Sfoiza  had  established  them- 

1405)  from  the  tyrant  Geraid  of  Appiano  selves),  Venice  (which  possessed  half  of 

(who  reserved  onl;^  the  principality  of  Pi-  Lombardyj,  Florence  (wisely  managed  Yxr 

ombino),  and  subiugated  Sienna  (1399),  Lorenzo  Medici),  the  States  of  the  Church 

Peragia  (1400)  and  Sologna'  (1402),  so  that  (for  the  most  part  restored  to  the  holy  see), 

Florence,  fearfully  menaced,  alone  stood  and  Naples  (which  was  incapable  of  em- 

a|;aihst  him  in  the  cause  of  liber^.    On  ploying  its .  forces  in  direct   attacks  on 

his  death  (1402),  the  prospect  brightened,  other  states^  constituted,  m  the  15th  cen- 

and,  d^uring  the  minority  of  his  sons,  a  tury,  the  political  balance  of  Italy,  which, 

sreat  portion  of  his  states  was  lost    When  during  the  numifold  feuds  of  these  states^ 

Ladisiaus  of  Napks,  taking  advantage  .of  permitted  no  one  to  become  dangerous  U> 

the  schism,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  the  independence  of  the  rest,  till  1&4,  when 

Ecclesiastipal  States,  and  threatened  to  Charies  VIII  of  France  entered  Itaiv  to 

conquer  all  Italy  (1409),  Florence  again  conquer  Naples,  and  Louis  Moro  S&rza 

alone  dared  to  resist  him.    But  thw  dan-  played  die  |Mut  first  of  his  allv,  then  of  his 

ger  wss  transitory ;  the  Visconti  soon  rose  eneinv,  while  the  pope,  Alexander  VI, 

up  again  an  opposition.    Duke  Philip  Ma-  eagerly  sought  the   fiiendship  of  the 

ria  reconquered  all  his  states  c^Lombardy,  French,  to  promote  the  exaltation  of  his 

by  means  of  the  great  Carmagnohi  (1416  son,  Ciesar  Borgii^ — 5b  Content  (if  foreign 

-r-20).   Genoa,  also,  which  was  sometimes  Poioen  for  Pnmnees  in  Baly.    Chartes 

g'ven  up,  in  nominal  )&eedom,  to  stoimy  VlU  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Naples 

ctions  (of  the  Fregosi,  Adoini,  Montalto,  and  all  Italy;  nis  successor,  Louis  All, 

Guarco),  and  at  other  times  was  subject  to  was  also  expelled,  by  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 

France  (1396),  or  to  the  marquis  of  Mont-  olic,  from  Naples  (conquered  m  1504).    He 

feirat  (1411),   submitted  to  him  (143U  was  more  successful  against  Milan,  which, 

Fbrence  subsequently  entered  into  an  al-  supported  by  hereditary  clainu^  be  sub- 

liance  against  him  with  the   Venetians  jepted  to  himself  in  1500.    desarBoma's 

(1425) ;  imd  by  means  of  Carmagnola,  who  attempts  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  Ita- 

had  now  come  over  to  them^heyeonquexed  Iv  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  his 

the  whole  country  as  fiur  as  the  Adda,  and  rathe£  (1505) ;  .when  the  warlike  pope, 

retained  it  in  the  peace  of  Femira  (1428).  Julius  II,  completed  the  subjugation  of 

In  Perugia,  the  great  condottiere  Braccio  the  States  of  the  Church,  not,  indeed,  for  a 

da  Montone,  of  tb»  party  of  the  BagKoni,  son  or  nephew,  but  in  the  name  of  the 

succeeded  in  beconuns  master  of  this  city  hc4y  see.    He  concluded  with  Maximilian 

and  of  all  Umbria,  and,  for  a  period,  even  I,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  Louis  XII, 

of  Rome  (1416).    In  Sienna,  the  Petnicd  the  league  of  Cambmv  (1508)  against  the 

attained  a  permanent  dominion   (1430).  ambitious  policy  of  the  Venetians,  who 

— 4.   Balance  of  iht  SaHan  States.    After  artfully  succeeded  mdissohnng  the  lea^e^ 

Milan  had  been  enfeebled  by  die  Vene-  which  threatened  them  with  destructiott. 

tians  and  Florentines,  atui  while  Alphonso  The  pope  then  formed  a  league  with  the 

of  Ainigon  viras  constantly  disturbed  m  Venetians  themselves,  Spain,  and  the  Swiss, 

Naples  (see  Mitples)  by  the  Anjou.  party,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  die  French 

no  dangerous   predotninanoe  of  power  from  Italy.    This  holy  league  (1509)  did 

existed  m  Italy,  though  mutual  jealousy  not,  however,  then  attain  its  object,  al- 

still  excited  mquent  vran,  m  which  two  though  Julius  was  litde  aflbcted  by  the 
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Spench  and  German  council  held  at  Pisa  restored  to  its  rightful  Boreremi,  duke 

'depose  him.    Max.  Sfbrza,  who  had  re-  fimanuel  Philibert  of  Savojr,  uie  bmve 

acquired   Milan   (1512),  relinquished   it  Spanish  general     llie  legitimate  male 

ivithout  reserve  to  Francis  I  (1515] ;  but  line  of  the  house  of  Esce  became  extinct 

the  emperor  Charies  V  assumed  it  as  a  in  1597,  when  the  illegitimate  Ceesaro  of 

reTerted  fief  of  the  empire,  and  conferred  it  Este  obtained  M odena  and  Reggio  from 

onFrancescoSforza,  brother  of  Maximilian  the  empire,  and  Ferrara  was  confiscated 

(1520).    This  was  the  cause  of  violent  as  a  reyerted  fief  by  the  holy  see.    In  the 

wars,  in  which  the  efforts  of  Franeis  were  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  the  pros- 

al^rays  unsuccessful.  He  was  taken  priso-  peri^  of  Italy  was  increased  by  a  long 

ner  at  Pavia  (1525),  and,  with  his  other  peace,  as  mUch  as  the  loss  of  its  commerce 

claims,  was  compeUed  to  renounce  those  allowed,— Henry  IV  of  France  having, 

on  Milan,  which  remained  to  Sfbrza,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  oeded  Sahizzo,  the 

afler  his  death  (1540),  was  nwited  by  last  French  possession  in  Italy,  to  Savoy. 

Charles  V  to  his  son  Philip.    The  Medi-  The  tranquillitv  continued  dll  the  contest 

cean  popes,  Leo  X  (1513)  and  Clement  for  the  succession  of  Mantua  and  Montfer- 

VII  (15^),  were  bentjibr  the  most  part,  rat,  afler  the  extiqction  of  the  Gonzaga 

on  tne  aggrandizement  of  their  family,  family  (1627\    Misfortunes  in  CrermanY 

Charles  \%  to  whom  all  Italy  submitted  compelled  Ferdinand  II  to  confer  both 

afler  the  battle  of  Pavia,  frustrated,  indeed,  countries  (1631),  as  a  fief  on  Charles  of 

the  attempts  of  Clement  VII  to  weaken  his  Nevere,  the  proUgi  of   France,    whose 

power,  and  conquered  and  pillaged  Home  fkmily  remained  in  possession  till  the  war 

(1S27);  but,  being   reconciled   with   tlie  of  Spanish  succession.    In  the  peace  of 

poi)e,  he  raised  (1530)  tlie  Medici  to  prince-  Chierasco  (1631),  Richelieu's  diplomacy 

If  authority.    Florence,  incensed  at  tlie  acquired  also  Pignerol  and  Casal« — strong 

fi>olish  conduct  of  Pietro  towards  France,  points  of  support,  in  case  of  new  inva- 

had  banished  the  Medici,  in  1494,  but  ^Ons  of  Italy^tho'nffh  he  had  to  iielinquisb 

recalled  them  in  1512,   and   wos   now  die  latter  (1637).    By  the  extinction  of  the 

eompeUed  to  take  a  station  among  tlie  house  Delia  Rover&  the  duchy  of  Uri)ino, 

Srincipalities,  under  duke  Alexander  I  de'  with  Which 'Julius  II  had  invested  it,  de- 

ledici.    Italian  policyj  of  which  Florence  volved,  in  1631,  to  the  papal  see.    In  the 

had  hitherto  be^n  the  soul,  from  this  pe-  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  the  pence 

rio^,  is  destitute  of  a  common  spirit,  and  of  Italy  was  not  interrupted,  excepting  by 

the  histoxy  of  Italy  is  therefore  destitute  the  attempts  of  Louis  AlV  on  Savoy  anSl. 

of  a  central  point  Piedmont,  and  appeared  to  be  secured  for 

Seventh  PeruxL — Mutathru  of  the  BaUan  a  long  time,  by  the  treaty  of  neutrality  at 

States  doion  to  the  French  Remduiion,    Af-  Turin  (1696),  when  the  war  of  Spanish 

ter  the  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of  succession  broke  out    Austria  conquered 

the  marquises  of  Montferrat)  Charles  V  Milaii,  Mantua  and  Mbntferrat  (17061  re- 

gave  this  country  to  the  Gonzaga  of  Man*  tained  the  twa  first  (Mantua  was  forfeited 

tua  (1536).     Maximilian  II  suhsequendy  by  the  felony  of  the  duke),  and  gave  the 

ri57^)  raised  Montferrat  to  a  duchy.    The  latter  to  Savo^.    In  the  peace  of  Utrecht 

Florentines  failed  (15S7)  in  a  new  attempt  (1714),  Austria  obtained,  moreover,  Sar- 

to  emancipate  themselves  after  die  mur-  dinia  and  Naples ;  Savoy  obtained  Sicily, 

der  of  duke  Alexander. '  Cosmo  I  sue-  which  it  exchanged  ynth  Atistria  for  Sar- 

eeeded  him  in  the  government,  by  the  dinia,  fh>m  which  it  assumed  the  royal 

influence    of   Charles  V.     Parma  and  title.     Mont    Gemevre    was   made    the 

Piacenza,   which    Julius  II    had    con-  boundary  between  France  and  Italy.  The 

<|uered  for  the  papal  see,  Paul  III  erected,  house  of  Faraese  becoming  extinct  in 

into  a  duchy  U545),  which  he  gave  to  his  1731,  the  Spanish  Infiint  Charles  obtained 

natural  son,  Peter  Alois  Famese,  whose  Parma  and  Piacenza.     In  the  war  for  the 

0on  Ottavio  obtamed  the  imperial  mvesti-  Polish  throdo,  of  1733,  Charles  Emmanu- 

ture  in  1556.    Genoa  (see  Cknoa\  subject  el  of  Savoy,  in  alliance  wiA  France  and 

to  the  French  since  1499,  foundf  adeiiv-  Spain/conquered  the  Milanese  territofy, 

erer  in  Andrew  Doria  (1526).    He  found-  and  received  therefitmi,  in  the  peace  of 

ad  the  aristocracy,  and  the  conspiracy  "of  Vienna   (1738),    Novqra    and    iToitona. 

Fiasco  (1547)  fiuled  to  subvert  him.    In  Charies,  Infant  of  Spain,  became  king  of 

1553^  besides  Milan,  Charies  V  conferred  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  (^ed  Parma  and 

Naples  also  on  his  son  Philip  II.    By  the  Piacenza   to  Austria.     The   Medid  of 

ree  of  Chateau-Cambreris  (1559),  Philip  Florence,  entitled,  since  1575,  grand-dukes 
and  Hemy  II,  of  France,  renounced    of  Tuscany,  became  extinct  in  1737.  Firan- 
■U  tbttr  claims  to  Piedmont,  which  was   cis  Stepban,  duke  of  Lof^raine,  now  re- 
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oeived  Tuacaay  by  the  preliminaries  of  the  model  of  the  French,  under  the  name 
Vienna,  and,  wcoming  emperor  in  1745,  of  the  lAgwrian  repMie,    The  French 
made  it  the  appanage  of  the  younger  line  had,  meanwhile,  penetrated  into  Austria, 
of  the  Ausoio-Lonaine  house.     In  the  through  the  Venetian  territory.    The  Ve- 
imr  of  Austrian  succession,  the  Spaniards  netians  now  made  common  cause  with 
conquered  Milan  (1745)^  but  were  expelled  the  bmve  Tjrrolese,  who  gained  advantages 
thence  by  Charies  Emmanuel,  to  whom  over  the  French  in  their  Alps.  Bonaparte, 
Maria  Theresa  ceded,  in  reward,  some  Mi-  therefore,  occupied  Venice  without  strik- 
knese  districts,  viz.  all  of  Vigevanasco  inga.blow,  and  gave  the  republic  a  demo- 
and  Bobbio,  and  part  of  Anffhiera  and  ,  cratic  constitution ;  but,  by  the  peace  of 
Bsveee.    Massa  and  Carrara  fell  to  Mo-  Gampo-Fonnio  (17th  Oct,  17^),  the  Ve- 
dena,  in  1743,  by  right  of  inheritance,  netian  territory,  as  ftr  as  the  Adige^  was 
The  Spanish   In&nt,   don  Philip,  con-  relinquished  to  Austria,  and  the  rest  in- 
quered  Farma  and  Piacenza  in  his  own  corporated  witli  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
name,  lost  them,  and  obtained  them  again  The  king  of  Sardinia  concluded  a  treaty 
as  a  hereditaiT  duchy,  by  the  peace  of  of  alliance  and  suteidv  with  France,  Oc- 
Aix-ki-Chapelle  (17481   Thus,  in  the  18th  tober  25;  but,  in  1796,  the  directory,  as- 
oentury,  the  houses,  of  Ijorraine,  Bourbon  sailed  m  Rome  from  Naples,  deemed  it 
and  Savoy  possessed  all  Italy,  with  the  expedient  to  compel  him  to  resign  his  ter- 
exceptioD  or  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  ritories  on  the  main  land.    Notwithstand- 
Modena  and  the  republics,  which,  like  a  ing   its  treaty  of  amitv  with    France^ 
superannuated  man,  beheld  with  apathy  Naples  concluded  an  alliance,  in  1796, 
operations  in  which  they  had  no  share,  with  England  and  Russia.    The  French, 
Aquiet  of  40  years  ushered  in  their  down-  therefore,  occupied  Naples,  and  erected 
fiilL  there  the  Parthenopean  republic*     The 
Bighih  Period, — From  fht  Frmtk  Raxh  crand-duke    of    Tuscany  had    likewise 
httion  to  thepresent  Time.    In  September,  formed  an  alliance  with  Naples  and  Eng- 
17^,  the  French  troop  first  penetrated  land,  and  his  country  was,  in  return,  com- 
into  Savoy,  and  planted  the  tree  of  liberty,  polled  by  the  French  to  receive,  like  Pied- 
Though  expellea  for  some  time,  in  1798,  mont,  a  military  administration.  After  the 
by  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrions,  they  congress  of  Rastadt  (q.  v.)  was  broken 
held  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  na-  off,  Austria  and  the  German  empire,  un- 
tional  convention   had  already  declared  der  Russian  support,  renewed  the  war 
war  against  Naples,  in  Februaiy,  1?^  against  the  French,  who  again  left  Naples 
In  April,  1794,  the  French  advanced  into  and  Rome  to  the  English,^  Russians  and 
the  Piedmontese  and  Genoese  territories,  Turios.    The  Idng  and  the  pppe  returned 
but  were   expelled  from  Itafy  in  July,  to  their  capitals  in  Lombardy ;  the  French 
1795,  by  the  Austriana,  Sardinians  and  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  under 
Neapolitans.    In  1796,  Napoleon  Bona-  Kray  and  Melas,  and  by  the  Russians,  un- 
parte  received  the  chief  command  of  the  der  SuwairofP^  and  lost  all  their  fortresses, 
French  army  in  Italy.  He  forced  the  king  except  (Senoa,  where  Massena  sustained  a 
of  Saitlinia  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  vigorous  siege,  while  his  countrymen  had 
by  which  the  latter  was  obliged  to  cede  to  evacuate  all  Italy.     But,  in  the  mean- 
Nizza  (Nice)  and  Savoy  to  France  ;  con-  while,  Bonaparte  was  made  first  consul 
quered  Austrian  Lombardy,  with  the  ex-  after  his  return  from  Eg^pt    (See  Egupt^ 
oeption  of  Mantua ;  put  the  duke  of  Par-  Campcagn  of  Vie  FVeneh  tn.)    He  marched 
ma  and  the  pope  under  contribution ;  and  with  a  new  army  to  Italy,  defeated  the 
struck  such  consternation  into  the  king  of  Austrians  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Ma- 
Naples,  that  he  begged  for  peace.    After  rengo  (1800),  and  compelled  them  to  a 
Mantua  had  also  fidlen,  in  1797,  Bonaparte  capitulation,  by  which  all  the  Italian  for- 
fbmied  of  Milan,  ManUia,  the  portion  of  tresses  were  again  evacuated.     By  the 
Parma  north  of  the  Po,  and  Modena,  ihe  peace  of  LuneviUe  (q.  v.),  Feb.  9,  1801, 
Ciaalpine  republic.  (QeoOualpiiuR^^ie.)  the  possession  of  Venice  was  confinued 
France  likewise  made  war  on  the  pope,  to  Austria,  which  was  to  indenmify  the 
and  annexed  Bologna,'  Ferrara  and  Ro-  duke  of  Modena,.by  the  ceasiim  of  Bri»- 
magna  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  (1797),  by  gau.    The.duke  of  Parma  ceoeived  Tua- 
tbe  peace  of  Tolendna     The   Fr^h  cany,  and  afterwards,  from  Bonaparte,  the 
then  advanced  towards  |tome,  overthrew  title  of  kinff^  of  Ekruria.     Panna  waa 
the  ecclesiastical  government,  and  erected  united  with  France.    The  Ci^pine  and 
a  Roman  republic  (1798).    In  Genoa,  Bo<-  Ligurian  republics  were   guarantied  by 
naparte  occasiooed  a  re  v(^utJoo»  by  which  Austria  and  France,  and  wlm  the  Liffurian 
A  democratic  republic  was  ibnned  after  territories  were  united  the  imperial  fiefr 
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inoluded  within  their  limits.    The  kix^  tion  by  bis  presence.     Austria  now  ac- 
of  Naples,  who  had  occupied  the  States  of  ceded  to  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
the  Church,  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace  land  against  France.  Naples,  a]so,agaiu  sin* 
at  Florence  (28th  of  March).   By  Russian  fered  the  English  and  Russiausto  land.  But 
mediation,  he  escaped  with  the  cession  of  the  success  of  the  Austrian  arms  was  frusK 
Piombino,  the    l^aio  deaU  Presit^y  and  trated  by  the  defeats  at  Ulm  and  Auster- 
his  half  of  the  island  of  Elba,  togetlier  litz,  afier  which  the  peace  of   Presburg 
with  the  promise  of  closing  bus  harbors  (December   26tb,  1805)   completed   the 
against  the  English.    The  other  half  of  French  supremacy  in    Italy.     Austrian 
Elba  Tuscany  had  already  relinquished  Venice,  with   Istria   and  Dalmatia,  was 
to  France.    But  the  whole  island  was  ob-  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy';  and  this, 
sdnately  defended  by  the  Engliish  and  with  all  the    French   institutions,    Italy 
Corsicans,  with  the   alrmed  inhabitants,  recognised.   The  kingdom  had  now  an  ex- 
and  not  evacuated  till  autumn.  The  iSihdo  tent  of  35,450  square  miles,  with  5,657,000 
degU  Pregidj  France  ceded  to   Etruiia,  inhabitants.    Naples  was  evacuated  by  its 
September  19.    Strong  -detachments  of  duxiliaiies,  and  occupied  by  the  French, 
French  troops  remained  both  in  Naples  notwithstanding  the  attempts.of  the  queen 
and  Tuscany,  and  their  support  cost  im-  to  excite  a  universal  insurrection.    March 
mense  sums.    To  the  republics  of  Genoa  31,  Napoleon  gave  the  crown  of  Naples  to 
and  Lucca  the  first  consul  ffave  new  con-  his  brother  Joscfph.  In  vain  did  die  prince 
■titutions  in  1801.     But  in  January,  1802,  of  Hesse-Philippsthal  defend  the  fortress 
the  Cisalpine  republic  was  transformed  Gaeta.    In  vain  did  an  insurrection  bre^k 
into  the  Kalian  republic,  in  imitation  of  out  in  Calabria,  encouraged  by  the  Eng- 
the  new  French  constimtion,  and  Bona-  lish,  who,  under  general  Stuart,  defeated 
parte  became  president     He  i^ypointed  the  French  at  IMTeida,  July  4,  and  con- 
the  citizen  Melzi  d'Erile  Yice-president  quered    several   fortified   places  on  the 
Genoa  also  received  a  new  constitution,  coast ;   but,  after  Gaeta-  had  fidlen  (July 
and  Girolamo  Durazzo  for  doge.    Pied-  18),  and  Massena  penetrated  as  fer  as  Ca- 
mont,  however,  was  imited  widi  Fhmce.  labria,  they  reembariced.    As  the  English, 
After  Bonaparte  had  become  emperor,  in  however,  were  masteiB  of  the  sea,  ^c^ 
1804,  he  attached  (March  17, 1005)  the  was  secured  to  king  Ferdinand.    In  I8O0, 
royal  crown  of  Italy  to  the  new  imperial  the  widow  of  the  King  of  Etiuria,  who 
erown ;  he  promised,  however,  never  to  c<mducted  the  regency  in  behalf  of  h^ 
unite  the  new  monarchy  with  France,  and  minor  ^on,  was  deprived  of  her  kingdom, 
even  to  give  it  a  king  of  its  own.    The  whic^  was  united  vrith  France.     Napo- 
new  constitution  was  simibu*  to  that  of  the  leon,  moreover,  appointed  his  brother-in- 
French  empire.    Napoleon  founded  the  law,  the  prince  Borghese,  govemor-gene- 
order  of  the  iron   crown,   and,  having  ral  of  the  departments  beyond  the  Alps, 
placed  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  at  Mi-  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Turin.    As 
Ian,  May   26,  and  Genoa  having  .beeh  Napoleon    had,    meanwhile,    given   his 
united  with  F^nnce,  May  25,  he  appointed  brother  Joseph  the  crown  of  Spain  (who 
his  step-son,  Eusene  Beaiihamais,  viceroy  reluctandy  left   Naples,  where   he  yras 
of  Italy,  who  liuiored  with  great  zeal  fbr  much  esteemed,  as  he  had,  within  this 
the  improvement  of  all-  branches  of  the  short  time,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  of  industry  and  the   arts,  most  essential   improvements),   he  filled 
Circumstances,   however,,  rendered  this  the  throne  Of  Naples  with  his  brother-in- 
new  government  oppressive,  as  the  public  law  Joachim    Murot,  until  that  period 
expenses,   during   peace,    amounted   to  grand-duke  of  Bei^,  who  entered  Naples 
100,000,000  francs,  which  were  all  to  be  Sept  6,  1808.     In  1809,  the  einperor 
contributed  by  less  than  4,000,000  people,  gave  Tuscany  to  his  sister  Eliza,  of  Piom- 
No  European  power  recognised,  express-  bino,  with  the  title  of  grand-duchess.    In 
br,  the  Italian   kingdom    of  Napoleon,  the  same  year,  Austria  made  new  exe^ 
The  emperor  continued  to  strengthen  his  tiontf  to  break  the  excessive  power  of 
power  against  the  active  enemies  of  the  France ;  but  Napoleon  asain  drove  her 
new  order  of  thines,  ezulgave  to  his  aster  troops  from  the  field,  and  appeared  once 
£2Mza  the  principality  of  Piombinb,  and  to  more  victorious  in  Vienna,  where  be  prch 
her  husband,  Pasquale  Bacciocchi,   the  claimed  (May  17)  the  end  of  the  ^^"^ 
r^blic  of  Lucca,  as  a  principality,  both  authority  of  the  popes  (a  measure  of 
as  French  fiefs.     Parma,  Piacenza  and  which  his  downM  has  delayed  the  exe- 
GuastaUa  were   incorporated   with    the  cution),  and  the  union  of  the  States  of  me 
French  empire,  July  21st»  The  pope  wits  Church  vrith  France.    Rome  became  <d^ 
obUged  to  aanotion  the  imperial  corona^  second  city  of  the  empira^  and  a  peDMOB 
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n«A  mnA  MiiM^'a  fitmilv  fi^iin^  •»  ..mrliiwk  Luilin  do  Cbateauvieux.    This. work  also  con- 

mi^and  Mumt  s  fiunily  found  an  asylum  ^^  „„^^  JnforiDation  respecting  the  agricolture 

in  Auatna.   Murat  hinaiielf  made  a  deaceot  of  Italy,  and  many  other  subjects,  of  which  the 

in  CalatiriBf  from  Conica,  in  cnder  to  jo-  detcripuons  of  this  country  hardly  evw  ipaak. 


of  2»000,000  of  fianca  was  aastgned  to  cover  liis  lost  kingdom.  He  was  taicen 
the  pope.  After  the  peace  of  Vieraia,  fay  prisoner  at  Pizzo,  brought  before  a  court- 
which  Napoleon  acquired  tlie  lUyrian  martial,  and  shot,  Oct  13,  1815.*  Mean- 
provinces,  Istria  and  Iialmatia  were  sepa-  while,  the  congress  of  Vienna,  b^  the  act  ^ 
rated  fiom  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  at-  of  June  9, 1815,  liad  arranged  the  affairs  : 
tached  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Ba-  of  Italy: — 1.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was 
varia  ceded  to  Italy  the  circle  of  the  reinstated  in  his  territories,  according  to 
Adige,  a  part  of  Eisach,  and  the  jurisdic-  the  boimdaries  of  1793,  with  some  altera- 
tion of  Clausen.  The  power  of  the  tionaon  theside  of  Greneva:  forthepor- 
French  emperor  was  now,  to  all  appear-  tion  of  Savoy,  left  in  possession  of  France 
ance,  firmly  established  in  Italy  as  in  all  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  May  90,  1814, 
£iut>pe.  While  the  Italian  people  were  was  restored  by  the  trea^  of  Paris,  of 
supporting  French  armies,  sacrif\cmg  their  Nov.  20, 1815.  To  his  states  was  united 
own  troops  in  the  ambitious  w«rs  of  Na-  Genoa,  as  a  duchy,  according  to  the 
poleon  in  remote  regions,  and  were  oblig-  boundaries  of  that  republic  in  17S^  and 
ed  to  pay  heavy  taxes  in  the  midst  of  tM  contrary  to  the  promises  made  to  Genoa. — 
total  ruin  of  their  commerce,  all  the  pe-  2.  The  emperor  of  Austria  united  with 
riodicals  were  full  of  praises  of  the  insti-  his  hereditary  states  the  new  Lomberdo- 
mtipns  for  the  encoiuajKement  of  science,  Venetian  kingdom,  conasting  of  die  Ve- 
arts  and  industry  in  Itiuy.  After  the  fatal  netian  provinces  formerly  belonging  to 
retreat  from  Russia,  Murat,  whom  Napo-  Austria,  tlie  Valteline,  Bomiio  and  Chia- 
leon  had  personally  offended,  deserted  the  venna^  separated  from  the  Grisons,  be- 
cause of  France,  and  joined  Austria,  Jan.  sides  Mantua  and  Milan.  Istria,  how- 
11, 1814,  whose  army  penetrated  into  Ita-  ever,  was  united  with  the  Germanic- Aus- 
ly,  imder.BeUegarde.  The  viceroy,  £u-  trian  kingdom  of  Dlyria;  Dalmatia,  with 
gene,  continued  true  to  Napoleon  and  his 
own  character,  and  offered  to  the  enemies  *  ^^  ^«  downfall  of  Napoleon  is  regretted  in  ] 
of  his    dynasty  the    boldest   resistance,  any.  quarter  of  the  worlJ  it  is  m  Italy.    This  I 

V.  L     "J"r°v    "w    w.uooi,    i^owwM-k/^j,  coimtrV;  which,  to  the  misfortune  of  Germany — 

which  was  frustrated  hv  the  fall  of  Na-  that  of  being  split  into  .petty  divisions,  and  con- 

poleon  in   France.     Afler  the  truce  of  vulsed  by  civil  dissensions^  for  centuries—adds  the 

April  21,  1814,  the  French  troops  evacu-  further  misfortune  of  obeying  foreign  princes,  had 

ated  ail  Italy,  and  most  of  the  provinces  become  destitute  of  every  element  of  national 

„  _^„. 1 J    .       *v  •     1     •..•       *  1"«"    II*  commerce  was  fettered  by  the  numer- 

were  restored  to    their  legitim^  sove-  ous  political  divisions ;  its  administ^tion  pofeol 

reigns.    The  wife  of  Napoleon,  however,  ed  and  vitiated  to  a  decree  of  which  none  can 

the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  obtained  the  have  an  idea, -except  an  eye^lness  ;  the  culti- 

duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guas-^  rotors  of  the  ground  impoverished  by  the  heavy 

taHa,  with  reversion  to  her  son  ;  and  Na-  ^?  Tijl^I^^J^l^^  I^K^i^'*/*'''  rich  land-own- 

t^         u»        i/»    L  •  ^  ®rs ;  science  enslaved  by  the  dway  of  tiic  clergy: 

poleon     himself    became    sovereign    of  the  noblemen,  disUnisted  by  the  foreign  eovera- 

Elba,  of  which  he  took  poesesSion  May  ments;wfaere  they  existed,  and  not  admUted  to 

4.    But,  before  the  congress  of  Vienna  offices  of  g«at  nnporiance,  had  lost  energy  and 

had  organized  the  political  relations  of  f^'T^X  i »°  f'i^h  *»«^^'y  ?"y  ^f^S  '^ould  be  said 

V,„^w^  u«  »A^^.*«J  k:-  •.^...in  ♦^  !?..»««  *o  flounsh,  with  the  exception  of  music,  and,  to  a 

Europe,  he  effected  his  return  to  France,  ^^^^^^  ^^ree,  other  fine  arts.  Under  kapolcon, 

March  1,  lol5.      At  the  ,same  time,  the  every  thing  was  changed.    Italian  armies  were 

king  of  Naples,  Murat  (see  Murat),  pbnfi''  created,  Miich  gave  buih  to  a  sense  of  military 

doned  his  former  ambiguous  attitude,  and  !>o»or  ^"^fS  ^  P®*>P.^®  5  ^  organization  of  the 

took  u,  an™, «  he  pretended,  for  the  ia-  fc'JjS;:?  r^Su^  wi'i::^":„":li 

dependence  of  Italy.    But  his  appeal  to  and  encouraged ;  schools  received  new  attcn* 

the  Italians,  March  SO,  was  answered  1^  tion,  and  the  sciences  were  concentrated  in  large 

a  declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  April  12.  and  effective  learned  societii^  ;  hi  short,  a  new 

Driven  from    Bologna   by  the  Austrian  Ufew^s  a«vakened,  and  no  Italian  or  German, 

A^vmM     AnPtI    IK   Z^A  *^*^n'm  A^6^^^A  v^t  who  wiSlics  well  to  htscounliy,  can  read  Without 

«-^-^i     i^'  and  tOtoUy  defeated  by  acep  bterest  the  passage  in"^ Las  Cases' Memo- 

Bianchi  Tolentmo,  May  2  and  3,  he  k»t  rial,  in  which  Napoleon's  views  on  these  tivo 
the  kingdom  of  Ntqiles,  uito  which  the  ■  coontrics  are  given.    His  prophecy,  that  Italy 

Austrian  general  Nugent  had  penetrated  ^'^  ^^^  ^y  ^  united,  we  hope  will  be  fulfilled. 

from  Rome,  and  Bianchi  from  Aquila,  ^"'^°r^.'^*^S'i'**^!{!l'^''.''^'^.^^IIl^^^ 

•».,^»    »»^w   ^a. *i  ^    ^     «•«        P  *u  >ans  for  centuries,  and  the  want  of  it  is  the  great 

seven  ^weeks^afler  die  opemng  of  the  ^ause  of  the  suffi»^ng  of  this  beautiful  but  iSfor- 
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JBagosa  and  Cattaro,  consdtudiig  a  diadnct  ana, Gaibonari)  and  freemaaoniy  by  inatda- 

Auatrian  kmgdom. — 3.  The  yalley  of  the  itoiy  tribunala,  Jesuita  and  aecret  police. 

Po  was  adopted  as  the  boundary  between  The  fiite  of  this  delightful  country  has 

the  States  or  the  Church  and  Parma ;  oth-  employed,  during  the  last  seven  yean,  the 

erwise,  the  boundaries  of  Jan.  1,  1792,  cabmets  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe, 

were  retained.    The  Austrian  house  of  according  to  the  system  of  modem  pohcy 

Este  again  received  Modena,  RegeLo,  Mi-  founded  by  the  holy  alliance,  and  more 

jandola,  Massa  and  Carrara. — 4.  The  em-  precisely  defined  by  the  congress  of  Aiz- 

press  Maria  Louisa  received  the  state  of  ta-Chapelle  (1818).    While  the  spirit  of 

ranna,  as   a  sovereign  duchess,  but,  by  Carbonarism  (see  Carbonari),excited  by  the 

the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  June  10, 1817,  only  Spanish  revolution  of  January  1,  1820, 

for  life,  it  being  agreed  that  the  duchess  of  and  having  for  its  object  the  upion  of  Ita- 

Lucca  and  her  descendants  should  inherit  ly  under  one  government,  and  its  inde- 

it  Lucca,  in  that  case,  fiills  to  the  Tuscan  pendence  ckT  foreign  powers,  particularly 

dynasty,  which,  in  return,  resigns  its  di»>  of  Austria,  threatened  to  subvert  the  po- 

tricts  in  Bohemia  to  the  duke  of  Reich-  litical  institutions  of  (he  peninsula  in  gen- 

atadt — 5.  The  archduke   Ferdinand  of  eral,  and  of  the  single  states  in  tMuticular, 

Austria  became   again   {;rand*duk6    of  and  in  some  places,  especially  in  Naples, 

Tuscany,  to  wbich  tvere  joined  the  Stoto  Sicily  and  Piedmont,  actually  shook  them, 

ittfit  Prmcfif ,  the  former  Neapolitan  part  b^  rousing  the  troops  to  revolt,  and  by  ex- 

or  the  island  of  Elba,  the  principality  of  citing  popular  commotions — the  cabinets 

Piombino,  and  some  small  included  dis-  labored  with  equal  zeal  to  maintain  the 

tricts,  formerly  fiefe  of  the  German  em-  principle  of  atability  by  the  supipresBion 

pire.    The   prince    Buoncompagni    Lu-  of  every  revolution,  and  by  opposing  to 

dovisi  retained  all  his  rights  of  property  the  popular  spirit  the  power  of  the  ponce, 

in  Elba  and  Piombino.— -6.  The  Inranta,  Thus  was  a  question,  nought  with  the  mcsst 

Maria  Louisa,  received  Lucca,  of  which  momentous  consequences  for  aU  Europsei^ 

she  took  possesnon  as  a  sovereign  duchy,  practically  decided  in  Italy,  viz.  wheth  er 

1817,  with  an  annuity  of  500,000  francs,  one  state  is  entitled  to  interfere  in  the  in- 

till  the  revension  of  Parma. — 7.  The  terri-  temal  affiiirs  of  another,  and  overthrow 

tories  of  the  church  were  all  restored,  by  force  of  arms,  any  new  constitution 

with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of  land  on  which  militates  against  the  absolute  mo- 

the  left  bank  of  the  Po ;  and  Austria  re-  uarchical  principle.  This  principle,  which 

tained  the  right  of  maintaining  garrisons  in  was  proclaimed   unconditionally  by  the 

Ferrara  and  Commacchio. — 8.  Ferdinand  leading  states  of  the  continent,  and  by 

IV  was  again  recognised  as  king  of  the  Great  Britain  uilder  the  supposition  of 

Two  Sicilies.  England  retained  Malta,  and  particular  circumstances  threatening  im- 

was  declaimed  fhe  protectress  of  the  United  minent    danger  to  the  neighboring  slate 

Ionian  Islands.  (See  Ionian  Manda,)  The  (see  lord  Castlereagh's  declaFation  of  the 

knights  of  Malta,  who  had  recoverea  their  19th  January,  1821),  resulted  in  Anstria 

possesions  in  the  States  of  the  Church  (as  the  nearest  interested  power,  which 

and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  rep- 

(in  Spain,  1815],  for  a  time  made  Catanea,  resentative  system  mto  Italy  in  1815)  re- 

and,  after  1826,  Ferrara,  their  residency,  storing  by  force  of  anna  the  ancient  pre- 

The  republic  of  San  MarinOf '  and  the  rogatives  of  the  royal  authority  in  Naples, 

prince  of  Monaco,  whose  mountain  for-  Sicily  and-  Piedmont,  afler  obtaining  the 

tress  the  Sardinians,  and,  before  them,  the  assent  of  the  other  four  leading  powers, 

French,    occupied,  alone   remamed  un-  which  had  been  closely  allied  since  1818^ 

harmed  amid  the  15  political  revolutions  and  also  of  the  Italian  sovereigns,  who 

wbich  Italy  had  undergone  in  the  course  participated^  at  the  congress  of  Laybach, 

of  23  years.  The  Austrian  predominance  m  the  discusaons  respecting  the  affairs  of 

was  thus  more  firmly /established  than  Italy.    Thus  this  power  not  only  secured 

ever  in  Ital^.  In  its  seas  and  on  its  coasts,  its  own  Italian  provinces  fifom  the  opcra- 

the  British  trident  rules.     Meanwliile,  the  tion  of  liberal  principles,  but  establsshed 

desire  of  union  and  independence  was  not  its  position  as  tne  guardian  of  the  princi- 

extinguished  among  the  people  of  Italy,  pie  of  stabihty  and  absolute  monarchy  in 

Tiaoes  of  a  struggle  for  a  umted  and  lib-  Italy.    All  this  was  efiected  by  a  war  cf 

etal  government  were  almost  everywhere  fbnr  days  with  the  revolutionary  army  of 

visible ;  and  several  of  the  governments,  the  Carbonari  of  Naples  f7th-10th  March, 

Naples,  Rome  and  Turin,  in  particular,  in  18211,  and  by  a  war  or  three  days  with 

vain  endeavored  to   protect  themselves  the  federal  party  of  Piedmont  (7th-9tfa  of 

against  secret  political  aocielSea  (Unilari-  April,  18S1);  ao  that  Ruaria  had  no  oeca- 
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aoti  to  permit  its  army  of  100^000  men,  ly,  1823,  and  then  returned  to  his  states, — 
already  put  in  motion,  to  adyance  against  his  various  oaths  taken  to  support  a  con- 
the  Italian  nations.  (For  the  history  of  stitutional  fyrm  of  government  having 
those  military  revolutions,  see  MqtUs,  and  been  all  violated.  The  efforts  of  the  most 
Piedmont,  Respecting  the  concress  of  intelligent  Italians,  from  the  time  of  Mac- 
monarcbs  and  ministers  held  at  Troppeu,  chiavelli  and  Csesar  Borgia,  son  of  pope 
from  October  to  December,  18i0 ;  at  Lay-  Alexander  VI  (see  MtxmuUr  VK  to  re- 
bach,  fit>m  January  to  the  13th  May,  1821 ;  store  •  the  political  unity  of  then*  native 
and  the  congress,  as  splendid  as  it  was  nu-  coimtry,  have  given  rise  to  the  numerous 
meroas,  held  at  Verona,  from  October  to  secret  {Mlitical  societies  In  Italy,  which  in 
the  J 4th  December,  18SS2,  where  the  ques-  Bologna  were  called  the  Gut^ ;  in  the  Ro- 
tion  of  armed  interference  in  the  internal  man  and  Neapolitan  states,  the  Patriotti 
afiairs  of  states,  in  reference  to  Italy  and  Ewropeij  and  Ccarhonari ;  in  Upper  Italy, 
Spain,  was  discussed,  and  decided  the  SpiUa  Titra ;  in  Piedmont  anS  Lom- 
against  the  claims  of  the  popular  party,  fnrdy,  the  FUcuieyi  and  Ftderaii.  In  Mi- 
thou'gh,  in  Verdna,  without  the  acquies-  Ian,  the  ^delfiay  or  the  Socieih  (W  sMimi 
cence  of  Eneland,  see  Congress^  Mervm-  maestri perfetti,  labored  to  produce  a  gen- 
tum,  and  Hdy  MianceA  in  the  congress  eral  outbreak  of  insurrections  in  Italy,  in 
of  Verona  the  Porte  haa  no  share,  because  order  to  surround  the  Austrian  army  on 
it  did  not  recognise  the  right  of  interfer-  its  advance  against  Naples.  Even  the  ad- 
ing  in  its  internal  of&drs  (with  reference  to  vocates  of  the  illiberal  system,  or  the  the- 
the  Greeks).  Even  the  deputies  of  tlie  ocratic  /action,  as  it  was  termed,  which 
provisionary  government  of  Greece  (see  likewise  pursued  its  objects  in  secret  socie- 
Greece,  Revolution  of)  were  not  admitted  at  ties,  took  advantage  of  the  national  deeire 
Verona;  the  pope,  nowever,  opened  an  of  greater  unity  in  Italy.  It  was  therefore 
asylum  to  the  Greeks  in  general  in  Anco«  natural  that  tlie  idea  of  connecting  the 
na,  and  suffered  the  letter  of  count  Metaxa  Italian  states  in  a  political  system  similar 
to  be  published,  in  which  he  solicited  the  to  the  Germanic  confederation  should 
mediation  of  the  holy  father  in  behalf  of  have  been  agitated  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
the  affairs  of  Greece  at  the  congress  of  congress;  1>ut  it  seems  to  have  been  entire^ 
Verona.  The  affairs  of  Italy  were  dis-  ly  given  up,  and  luily  was  left  in  th^  hands 
cussed  in  the  last  sessions  of  the  congress,  of  Austritu  On  the  other  hand,  measures 
Tho  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Italian  states  were  adopted,  by  all  the  Italian  states,  to 
were  as  toUows,  and  voted  in  the  fol-  extitpate  the  liberal  spirit  which, 'propaga- 
lowiog  order : — ^Rome,  the  cardinal  Spina,  ting  itself  under  a  perpetual  variety  of 
and  Leardi,  the  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Vi-  new  forms  (for  example,  in  the  sect  of  the 
enna  (who  died  1823);  Naples,  the  prince  Ordoni  di  Jvapoli,  of  the  Descdmisados,  of 
Alvaro  Rufib,  minister  of  foreign  afiaini,  the  Barabisti,  in  Naples  and  the  rest  of 
and  tfie  marquis  Ruffo,  private,  secretary  Ital}^),  had  not  ceased  in  the  year  1825,  in 
of  king  Ferdinand  ;  Sanlinia,  tlie  count  the  June  of  which  year  a  conspiracy  was 
Delia  Torre,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  detected  at  Rome,  to  pursue  its  ancient  ob- 
die  count  Pralormc,  Sardinian  minister  to  ject  of  uniting'all  the  Italian  states  into  one 
the  court  of  Vienna ;  Tuscany,  the  minis-  confederacy  as  a  republic  or  constitutional 
ter,  prince  Veri-Coraini  ;  Parma,  the  count  monarQhy,and  freeing  them  from  foreign  in- 
Ma^priy,  minister  of  state;  Lucca,  the  fluence.  This  display  of  revolutionary  apirit 
minister  Mausi,  and  count  Guiccifu^ni.  is  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  Italy.  The 
The  petitions  of  the  Maltese  order  for  their  middle  ages,  that  golden  period  of  absolute 
restoration  as  a  sovereign  power  were  sub-  power,  exhibit  there  an  almost  uninterrupt- 
mittedby  the  coimnander,  Antonio  Busco ;  ed  series  of.  such  political  conspiracies,  re- 
nothing,  however,  was  decided  on  the  sub-  publican  schemes  and  destructive  convul- 
ject,  and  the  loan  whi<;h  the  order  subse-  sions,  because  Ital^  has  never  yet  been 
quendv  attempted  to  negotiate  in  London,  permitted  to  be  politically  a  nation,  and  to 
in  1823,  had  as  little  success  as  the  negotia-  adopt  a  form  required  by  its  wants  and  its 
tion  with  the  Greek  senate  for  the  cession  rights.  One  leading  measure  was,  to  occu- 
oi  an  island.  The  political  maxims  which  py  for  some  years  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
die  monaichs  followed  at  these  congresses,  Sicilies  and  Piedmont  (m  which  the  old 
widi  respect  to  Italy,  were  laid  berore  the  troops  were  disbanded),  at  the  expense  of 
world,  in  the  Circular  Note  of  Vprona  of  these  states,  with  Austrian,  armies,  which 
December  14,  1822.  After  the  diasolu-  liad  restored  the  former  ^te  of  things. 
tion  of  the  congress  of  Verona,  the  king  This  was  done  conformabl;y^  with  the  trea- 
of  Naples  ft>liowed  the  emperor  of  Aus-  ties  between  Austria  and  lung  Ferdinands 
tria  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  Ju-  of  October  18,  1^1,  and  the  king  of 
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SardinuL  Cluurles  Felix,  at  Novara,  July  otben  for  conciliatonr  meaaiires,  and  fi>r 
24,  1831.  But,  in  compliaoce  with  the  moderation  in  estabfiahing  internal  tran- 
decrees  of  Verom^  (December  14,  1822),  quilUty.  The  influence  of  the  apos^Uc 
the  Austrian  troops,  1S,000  in  number,  see  on  the  states  convulsed  by  reyolutions 
weregradually  removed  from  Piedmont  was  thus,  in  some  degree,  increased.  The 
in  18^  and  the  fortress  of  Alexandria  was  press,  universities  and  schools  were,  in 
surrendered,  September  30,  1823,  to  Sar-  particular,  closely  watched.  In  the  lung- 
dinian  tix>pp8.  In  the  same  year,  after  a  doip  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  Piedmont, 
new  Neapolitan  army  had  been  organized  strict  measures  were  taken  for  the  pur^i- 
in  Naples,  the  Austrian  garrison,  of  42,000  caUon  and  discipline  of  the  literary  institu- 
men,  was  diminished  about  17,0(D0,  and,  in  tions ;  the  Jesuits  were  restored^  and  ren- 
Sicily,  only  the  citadel  of  Palermo  continu-  dered  influential  in  the  education  of  youth, 
ed  to  be  occupied  by  Austrian  troops.  The  by  having  committed  to  them,  at  Kome 
last  detachment  left  the  kingdom  m  1827.  and  other  places,  the  schools,  colleges  and 
The  influence  of  Austria  on  the  internal  oratories,  which  they  had  before  conduct- 
admiiiistratiou  was -likewise  everywhere  ed.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  banditti 
felt  The  police  of  each  state  adopted  disturil)ed  the  public  security,  especially  in 
the  strictest  measures  for  maintaining  in-  Naples  and  the  States  of  the  Church, 
temal  tranquillity.  Secret  societies  were  One  of  them  got  in  their  power  (January, 
strictly  prohibited  ({for  example,  in, the  1822).an  Austrian  colonel,  for  Whose  Ub- 
AusUrian  Italian  states,  by  a  pi-oclamation  eration  they  had  the  audacity  to  detnand 
of  August  29,  1820) ;  tribunals  were  40,000  Roman  dollars ;  but  they  released 
erected,  and,  in  Naples,  supported  by  him  on  seeing  themselves  surrounded  by 
movable  columns,  to  punish  the  authors  Austrian  troops.  In  January,  1824,  ac- 
of  revolutions  ;  executions,  prdscription  cording  to  the  Diario  di  Roma^  a  nuiner- 
and  banishment  ensued.  Some  condemn-  ous  band  of  roving  ybuths  was  discovered 
ed  Neapolitans  and  Lombards  were  car-  in  Italy,  who  had  run  away  firom  their 
ried  to  the  Austrian  fortresses  of  Spielbeig  parents,  organized  themselves  into  com- 
and  Munkatsch.  The  Neapolitan  govern-  panics,  and  subsisted  by  frauds  and  robbe- 
ment  proceeded  with  the  utmost  rigor  ry.  Among  the  single  events,  important 
agaiiist  political  criminals,  as  did  also  the  for  the  history  of  Iteily  in  late  times^  we 
Sardinian  and  Modeuese.  Both  Naples  must  mention  the  death  of  pope  Pius 
and  Sardinia,  nevertheless,  issued  decrees  VII,  in  consequence  of  fractunng  his  leg, 
of  amnesty,  t>om  which  oiily  the  authors  August  20, 1823.  After  a  short  conclave 
and  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  ex-  (from  3d  to  27th  September),  he  vtras  suc- 
cluded.  Notwithstanding  this  severity,  ceeded  by  cardinal  Anmbaldella  Gensa, 
political  offences  were  so  numerous,  that,  bom  ui  l760,  at  the  family  casde  of  the 
m  Naples,  in  Jdnuary,  1824,  a  more  sum-  same  name,  near  Spoleto,  a  prelate  distin- 
maiy  form  of  judicial.proceedinffwaS pre-  guished  for  his  diplomatic  services  ;  he 
scribed  to  the  criminal  courts.  This  Was  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  XII,  Sept.  27, 
the  fourth  time,  since  1821,  that  the  gov-  1823.*  In  the  vear  1825,  Leo  caused  a  ju- 
emment  had  been  compelled,  on  account  bilee  to  be  celebrated  in  the  States  of  the 
of  the  crowded  state  of  the  prisons,  to  Chilrch.  (See  Jubilee,)  The  friend  and 
kave  recourse  to  extraordinary  expedi-  secretary  of  Pius  VIL  the  statesman  car- 
ents.  The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  dinal  Gonsalvi,  who  enected  ereat  changes 
Lucca,  Parma,  Tuscany  and  the  church  in  the  System  of  internal  administi'ation, 
displayed  the  same  anxiety  in  relation  to  died  at  Kome,  Jan.  24, 1824.  He  had  be- 
secret  associations.  In  Venice,  the  co^rt  stowed  the  presents  received  from  the  Eu- 
of  justice  condemned  32,  and  in  Milan  16  ropean  sovereigns  (upwards  of  100,000 
persods  to  death ;  but  the  emperor,  in  scudi  in  value),  on  tne  college  de  proptst- 
1823,  and  January,  1824,  transmuted  the  gandafik^  of  which  he  was  the  last  pre- 
sentence into  that  of  pei^tual  or  tempo-  %ct ;  and  a  great  sum  of  money  for  re- 
vary  imprisonment  In  September,  1^1-,  building  St  Paul's  church,  burned  in 
the  pope  excommunicated  the  sect  of  the  Rome,  m  1823.  A  somewhat  milder 
Carbonari  and  all  amilar  associations,  as  spirit  ^  prevailed  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 
branches  of  the  long-prohibited  fbeema-  ftner  the  accesaon  of  Francis  I  (Jso*  ^ 
sons ;  but  in  the  Roman  state^  Tuscany, 
Parma  and  Lucca,  no  punishments  were  *LeoXn  died  Feb.  10.  1829.  and  carduial 

•   ^ '  "-      -  )pe,^arch  31.     He 

and  died  in  Deetm; 
,.,  cardinal  CappeU»» 

aal  Gonsalvi,  was  distiinguished  from  the  GregoiyXVI. 
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1885).— Italy  depends  almost  solely  on  its  tori^  invalnable  works  :  ^^imali  (PRalia 

agriculture  for  subsistence;  the  sources  (12vol9.4to.);  Rtrum Raliearuin Saiptoregf 

from  which  it  formerly  drew  its  suppdrt,  (28  vis.  foU;  and  SismopdVB HistoiredisR^ 

the  aits,  manufactures  and  commerce,  be-  pMiques  uixliennes  (3d  edit.,  16  vols.  18S5). 

ing  almost  dried  up.     Commerce  with  A  continuation  of  Guicciardini's  Storitt 

foreign  countries,  which,  in  Naples  espe-  fPSaUoj  until  1789,  by  0.  Botta,  has  lately 

cially,  is  altogether  stagnant,  is,  for  the  most  been  announced,     rercival's  History  of 

part,  in  the  bands  of  fbreignere,  and,  in  a  Italy,  (2  vols.),  contains  a  shorter  view  of 

great  measure,  dependent  on  the  British  ;  the  modem  history  of  that  country.    For 

thence  the  uniyersal  want  of  specie,  the  further  information  on  the  modem  histo- 

financial  embarrassments  of  the  ^verh-  rv  and  the  statistics  of  Italy,  jsee  Carlo 

ments,  and  the    loans   negotiated   with  Botta's  SUnria  tVAaUa  tied  1789  al  1814 

Rothschild.    Italy  no  longer  lives,  as  for-  (Paris,  1824,  4  vols.  4to.,  and  in  French 

merly,  on  her  cities,  but  on  her  soU.   And  5  vols.) ;  the  Amudi  d^Btdia  dal   1750 

even  this  source  of  prosperity  maintams  (continuation  of  Muratori),  compUati  dal 

but  a   feeble  existence,  while  taxes  and  Abbott  A.  Coppi  (3  vola,  Rome,  1825) ; 

tariffi  impede  the  exportation  of  the  sta-  Rossi's  Storia  d^RaHa  anlica  t  modema  ; 

pie  productions  to  foreign  countries,  or  the  Mhnoires  ntr  la  Cow  du  Prince  Evr 

oands  of  banditti  and  the  want  of  good  ghie,  et  star  U  Roymxm/t  ^Ralie,  pendant  Ut 

roads  obstruct  internal  intercourse,  as  in  l>o7imuifion£feAfl^o2^on,^c.  (Paris,  1824); 

Sidly  and  Calabria.     The  natural  advan-  also,   Leo's    Geschichte   dor  RditnUchen 

tagcs  of  Italy  entitle  her  to  the  highest  StaaUn  (4th  vol.,  Hamburg,  1830),  and 

rank  in  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  thie  hiistorical  works  which  are  mentioned 

arts  ;  bat  all  branches  of  industry  groan  in  the  subsequent  article  on  Bolton  Liter- 

under  political  oppressioiL    The  govem-  ature ;  also,  the  above-mentioned  work  of 

ment  and  people  look  on  each  other  with  LuUin  de  Chateauvieux  (Letters  on  JKohf). 

jealousy  and  hate,  and  the  ecclesiastical  This  author  investigates  the  causes  of  the 

establisnmedt  pbisotvs  the  springs  of  nai-  decline  of  Italy,  and  describes  regions 

tional  activity.    A  political  excitement  is  which  are  not  vinted  by  most  traveilens. 

continually  kept  up  by  means  of  secret  His  comparison  of  the  Italian  system  of 

societies,  which  are  found  also  m  Spain  agricuUure  with  the  English  is  interest- 

ond  Bvritzerland,  under  different  appella-  ing.* 

tions — Constsiorudesy  Crocesignati,  Croci-        AoHon  Language.    The  boundaries  of 

ferif  Socteth  delta  Santa  Fede^  Socteth  del  the  Italian  language  cannot  be  given  with 

Andlo,  and  of  the  Bruti     The    noted  precision.     In  the  north,  towutls  Swit- 

count  Le  Maistre  was,  for  a  long  time,  in  zerland,  T^rol  and  the  other  neighboring 

Piedmont,  the  head  of  these  malcontents,  countries,  the  valleys  in  which  German, 

who  sought  to  accomplish  despereite,  am-  Italian,  and  dialects  of  the  ancient  Roman 

bitious  plans,  while  apparentiy  zealous  in  language,  are  spoken,  alternate  with  each 

the  cause  of  religion  or  morality.    Even  other.    Even  the  sea  is  not  a  definite  lim** 

the-Calderari,  in  Naples,  whose  head  was  it    On  account  of  the  early  extension  of 

die  ex-minister  of  tiie  police  of  Naples,  the  Italians  over  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 

Srince  Canosa,  have  become  one  with  the  terrene^,  including  those  of  Greece  and 

.s^anfedists,  who  were  connected  vrith  the  the  coasts  of  the  Grecian  main  land,  it  is 

gmwemement  occuUe  (as  it  was  denomi'^  not  easy  to  determine  where  the  last  Ital- 

nated)  of  France.  These  ultras  hate  eten  ian  sound  is  heard.     It  is  spoken,  more 

Austria,  because  it  seems  to  act  with  too  ox^  less  cortupted,  in  all  the  ports  of  the 

great   moderation*     The  jprand-duke  of  Mediterranean,   Christian    and  Turkish. 

Tuscany  is  a  man  of  lenient  principle  Of  late,  however,  the  Italian  language 

and,  in  that  country,  not  a  sinde  Tuscan  has  lost  ground  on  many  islands,  as,  for  in- 
hasbeen  brought  to  account  ror  political 

trans^resaons.    Like  the  rest  of  Euinope,       •  The  latest  accounts  from  Europe,  at  tfae  time 

Italy  IS  on  the  eve  of  momentous  events ;  we  ans  ^miing  (April  18^  1831),  state  that  the 

but  the  convulaons  in  that  country  will  Ausuiaos  had  been  victorious  «Kp(i«^ 

be  mor.  violent  tiian  in  many  oth^  in  ^'SSit'^:^'  !2"J^*'«£^r? 

consequence  of  its  havmg  to  struggle  at  IfaHc  of  Aacooa ;  and  that  theprandent  of  the 

once  mr  unity  and  independence,  against  new  French  cabinet  had  declared,  that  for  France 

a  deeply  rooted  and  pbuoxious  ecclesiasr  to  prevent  other  powers  from  f^^f^^^^^^ 

tical  establishment,  the  ignoiance  of  a  ^^  ?f  ^^^y*  .^,^  ^  ^^^J^^^ 

uvw  cmmriiniiui^it,  uiv  ujuwiouw  v»    •»  ^  attinst  her  princ  plo ;  fo  that,  if  the  elementa 

vaatnumber  of  the  people,  and  pow^  of  coSmotioo  in^Bwope  ionot  produce  a  general 

enemies— For  the  general  history  of  It»>  war,  the  Italians  will  be  crushed,  and  more  ta- 

ly,  preTk)ti8  to  the  last  period,  see  Monh  wrely  enthralled  than  ever. 
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stance,  on  the  Ionian  islands,  (q.  v.^  The  authority  assumed  by  later  Tuscan  acad- 
origin  of  this  beautiful  and  most  Wmo-  emies,  particulaily  the  Crusca  (q.  y.],  are 
nious  lon^e,  is  also  lost  in  obscurity,  the  causes  why  the  Tuscan  dialect,  ia 
The  general  opinion,  that  the  Italian  origin-  spite  of  its  rough  gutturals,  which  are  in- 
ated  from  a  mixture  of  the  classical  I^tin  tolerable  to  the  other  Italians,*  became 
with  the  languages  of  the  barbarians  who  po^ominant  in  the  lan^age  of  literature, 
overran  Italy,  is  erroneous.  The  Roman  Dante,  the  creator,  as  it  were,  of  Italian 
literary  language,  which  the  scholar  learns  prose  and  poeti^,  and  whose  works  f^ 
fiom  Horace  and  Cicero,  was  not  the  fuU  of  peculiarities  of  different  dialects, 
dialect  of  the  common  people.  That  the  distinctly  maintains,  in  a  treatise  De  wd- 
former  could  not  have  been  corrupted  by  gcai  Ehquentia,  that  it  is  inadmissible  to 
the  mixture  of  the  barbarous  languages,  attempt  to  raise  a  dialect  to  a  literary 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  Latin  was  writ-  language.  Dante,  indeed,  distinguishes  in 
ten  in  the  beginning  pf  t^e  middle  affes^  the  Ivngtui  volgare  (so  the  language  was 
long  before  the  revival  of  learning,  witn  a  called,  which,  originated  after  the  invasion 
surprising  purity,  considering  the  circum-  of  the  bart)arians)  a  volgare  iUvsirey  ear- 
stancea  After  the  language  Of  ^nunon  dmaUfOiidicwnyCwiaU;  but  this  sufficiently 
life  had  been  entirely  changed  by  the  in-  proves  that  he  held  the  opinion  alK>ve 
vasion  of  the  northern  tribes,  in  its  whole  stated.  Fernow(in  his  Rom.  Studies,  Book 
spirit  rather  than  by  the  mere  adnuxture  viii.,No.  11)  mentions  15  chief  dialects,  of 
of  foreign  words  (a  consequence  of  the  which  the  Tuscan  has  six  subdivisions, 
chanee  of  the  spirit  of  the  people),  then  a  Those  dialects,  in  which  no  literary  pro- 
new  language  of  literature  was  formed,  ductions  exist,  are  not  enumerated.  The 
though  the  classical  Roman  still  continued  Italian,  as  we  find  it  at  present,  in  litera- 
te be  used.  The  new  language  was  op-  ture  and  with  the  well  educated,  is  essen- 
poeed  to  the  variety  of  dialects  which  had  tially  a  Latin  dialect.  h»  stock  is  Latin, 
grovm  out  of  common  life ;  the  formation  changed,  to  be  sure,  in  its  grammar  and 
of  it,  however^  was  slow,  because  the  construction,  by  the  infusion  of  the  mod- 
learned  and  the  poets,  from  whom  it  was  em  spirit  into  the  antique,  as  the  character 
necessarily  to  receive  its  stamp  and  devel-  of  the  people  underwent  the  same  change, 
opement,  despised  it  as  an  intruder  on  the  A  number  of  Latin  forms  of  words,- which, 
Latin,  which  was  venerable  as  well  by  its  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  existed 
age,  and  the  treasures  handed  down  in  it,  in  common  language  (as,  for  instance,  o 
as  on  account  of  the  recollections  of  former  instead  of  urn,  at  the  end  of  a  word  |,  have 
greamess,  with  which  the  suffering  Ital-  been,  by  the  course  of  time  and  revolutions 
ians  were  fond  of  flattering  themselves,  in  literature,  elevated  to  a  grammatical 
Even  down  to  the  present  day,  that  idiom,  rank ;  and  the  same  is  very  probably  true 
the  melody  of  which  carries  us  av^ay  In  of  forms  of  phraseology.  In  many  in- 
the  most  unimportant  author,  is  not  to  be  stances,  the  Italian  exhibits  changes  in  the 
found  as  the  common  idiom  of  the  people  Latin  forms,  which  have  evidently  taken 
in  any  part  of  Italy.*  It  is  a  mistake  to  place  in  the  same  way,  in  which  common 
suppose  that  Boccaccio's  language  isito  be  people,  in  our  days,  corrupt  the  correct 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Tuscan  peasant  modes  of  speech  b^  a  rapid,  or  slurred,  or 
girls  or  Florentine  porters.  Even  the  Tus-  mistaken  pronunciation.  This  is  partly 
can  and  Florentine  dialect  dififera  from  the  the  reason  why  the  Italian  has  changed 
pure  language  of  literature,  which,  during  so  considerably  the  proportion  of  the  con- 
tbe  first  centuries  of  Italian  litei^ture,  is  sonants  to  the  vowels  in  La|in  (from 
found  purer  in  the  poets  of  Sicily  and  ^  1, 2: 1,  the  Latin  proportion,  to  1, 1 : 1,  the 
Naples  than  in  the  contemporary  writera  Italian  proportionf ) ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
of  Tuscany.  The  cireumstance,  that  the  chiefreasons  of  the  great  and  uniform  har- 
most  distinguished  Italian  poets  and  pros6  mouy  in  the  Italian  language.  A  careful 
vniters  were  bom  in  Florence,^  and  the  investigation  will  show  that,  in  &ct,  litde 
*  Tlie  sweetness  of  this  tongue,  which  often  admixture  of  Teutonic  words  took  place, 
gives  to  a  passage  a  charm  independent  of  the  but  that  it  is  much  more  the  Teutonic, 
meaninj^  of  the  words,  and  resembfing  that  of  mu-  or  modem  spuit,  which  changed  the  lan- 
wc,  IS,  in  our  opinion,  no  where  so  apparent  as  in  ^,„,«»  ^  «!v««ij*»«..Ki.,  +  tn^*  «».,^»  ^r 
Tm8<>s  JerusaKm  Dilivered,  and  many  stanzas  «»«»««  SO  considerably.!    The  Study  of 

have  struck  us  as  attracting  the  hearer  irresisti-  *  The  beau-ideal  of  Italian  is  set  forth  in  the 

bly,  (hough  some  of  them  have  no  particular  saying,  Lingua  Toscana  m  boeca  Romana  (the 

charm  in  the  meaning  of  the  words.    This  also  Tuscan  dialect  in  a  Roman  mouth). 

gives  the  Italian  improwisator  a  gre^  advanta^  t  See  tlie  article  Coruonant. 

orer  one  ndio  attempts  a  similar  peiformance  m  X  This  diatage  is  also  manifest  ia  the  diflerenea 

another  langufl^,  in  which  be  is  entirely  tbunown  between  uithcffs  who  wrote  before  the  mat  revi- 

upon  the  meamng  of  what  be  says.  val  of  letters,  and  stiU  laier,.before  tae  French 
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Italian  baa  baeot  cairied  on,  in  modem  was  puUifilied  by  Qnm  ^Turin,  1890]^ 

timee,  with  gnat  zeal,  and  a  reouireace  to  and  lettere  of  GaHlei,  pubhsbed  by  Ves- 

tbe  old  wiitm  baa  much  diminished  the  tori  (Modena,  1821,  16mo.  2  vols.).    Still 

influence  of  the  French  models,  so  gen-  greater  has  been  tbe  demand  ibr  editioip 

eral  after  -the  time  of  Algarotti.     Tbe  of  the  aeknowledged  clasBic&   Dante  baa 

pcinctplefl^  according  to  ^bicb  purity  is  been  pubMied  in  all  abapes  and  sizea. 

now  judged,  have  been  cleaily  laid  down  Among  these  editions,  that  of  De  Romam 

by  cotrat  Julius  Perticari,  son-in-law  to  (Rome,  1890^  4taV  tbe  edition  of  Buigioli 

Monti,  in  tbe  work  «Aiior  PuHo  diDanU  ^Milan,  1820),  and  one  pubfisbed  at  Rots- 

(Milan,  1890),  which  powerfully  opposea  ta,  in  the  Rtotian  Alps,  far  im  admurer  of 

tbe  prasumpvMm  of  tbe  Tuscans  in  claim-  the  poet,  Aloisio  Fantoni  (1820),  of  which 

log  to  be  in  poaseasion  of  tbe  only  good  A  manuscript  in  the  band»writiiig  of  £oe^ 

Italian.    This  woik  was  coiisidned,  mr  a  oaocio  was  made  tbe  baais^  dea^rre  men^ 

tong  time,  the  prodndtion  of  Mond,  wbo^  tion.    The  edition  printed  fiv>m  the  Bar- 

t^bhi  Prmotia' di  aktme  Corraioni  ed  tolinian  manuscript  (^Vienna,  1823)  baa 

JfBriunie  cT  Voctdndario  tldUi  Chtfoo,  gave  acquired  some  distmction  amooa  the  most 

a^oiant  keaaon  fbr  auch  eooieccurei    T<>  recent,  as  have  iike^iise  Scolari^  explana- 

rendttdte  nobler  language,  also  the  com-  tions  (JkUa  fntna  e  gtuito  BMUgeniea  di 

moD  property  of  the  provinces  to.  which  it  Damtty  Padua,  1822).    Ugo  Foscolo  bad 

bad  hitherto  nmained  fbrsi^  was  the  prepared  an  edition,  accompanied  with 

aim  pf  Ghenoxlini^  Jntroduxuine  (Milan,  notes  and  commentaries,  'which  ia  now 

1815).    More  waa  promised  by  the  Vb'  (1831)  in  course  of  publication  at  London. 

oAolario  ddla  Lingua  iaUkna,  pubbdi-  Similar  «ttenti<>n4ias  been  paid  to  Petrar- 

ins  at  BoI6gDa,4be  antfaors  nf  which  are  ca,  in   the  famous  edition  of  Marsand 

amtraiy  in  tbe  explanioian  and  applica-  (Padua^  ]81d,  4to.),and  several  editions 

tion  of  words.     Bonavilla's   FocoMirJo  for  common  use.    Ariosto's  Orlando  I\h 

£fuiio<ogtco  (Milan,  5 vole,,  1825)  hardly  noso  has  m«t  with  equal  homage;  the 

excited  the  attention  of  the  Bfilanese,  un-  edition  at  Terence,  by  Molini  (1821  and 

der  -whose  evea,  it  origin^ed.    Romani'b  18S^  5  vols.),  unites  eveiy  thing  which  is 

Ilraria  e  IKzionorio  gm.  de  ;St8io»Bt  [Milan,  required  ibr   tbe   undeistanding  of  the 

1825)  seems  ttf  be  more  useful.    Respect-  poet    No  leas  care   vras   bestowed   on 

iag  tne  history  of  the  Italian  language,  we  Toxquato  Taaso  id  the  edition  made  by 

niay  expect  much  from  the  profound  re-  the  typogmphical  aociety  (Milan,  1623  et 

searches  of    Behcil      Tbe  philologioal  seq A  and  nardly  an  Italian  author  of  note 

treasures  of  a  nation,  in  which  the  ancient  can  be  mentioned  whose  works  have  not 

writers  are  studied  with  so  much  zeal,  and  been  carefuUy  edited*    The  Sodeih  Tipo- 

wfaicfa  is  so  eztanfflveiy  connected  with  gr^^ca  d^  ClauidBdUani  even  undertook 

fitfeign  countries,  must   be   contimiany  toe  reprint  of  Muraiori's  jSnnaU  (FMtdia 

augmentiiig.    Wberevtr  a  line  of  Taaso  (Mibm*  1820  et  seq.,  20  large  volumea]^ 

baa  b6en  found  unprinted,  wherever  the'  trustinp^  to  thci  zeal  for  collecting  >amoug 

pen  of  Quaiini  baa  been  traced,  tbe  frag-  tmveUmg  forei^ievB,  and  in.  sodomg  were 

ment  haa  been  pubbabed  with  a  pious  de-  more  fottunate  than  the  editor  of  the  lb* 

votion,  meet  probably  not  desoed  by  the  m^  eekbri  Ita^uvie,  which,  widi  aU  its 

authoA    NevertheteH,  many  interesting  undisputed  merit,  has  bad  but  n  heavy 

addkiona  to  the  Hteratine  of  Italy  have  sale.    Since  the  death  of  Morelli,  the 

been>  made  in   this  way :  thus,  fbr,  in*  spirit  of  criticism,  as  >J^pras  the  clanioB^ 

stance,.^  wotlE  of  Peter  Perugino  {Ditmo  seems  to  have  died.    The  best  Italian  and 

Seritta  Mografo  dd  Pitton  P.  Pen^ino  English   di<^onary  is   that  of  Petroi^ 

na:^ehimodeW^cad.diB.JiriidiParn'  (Itafian,  French  and  Endish, 3  vols,  Lon- 

gia,  &c,  Perugia,  1820),  poems  of  Bojardo  don) :  Alberti  (Italian  and  French)  is  very 

{PoetU  di  MatUo  J^hrui  B^do,  QmU  di  valuable.     The  best  modem  grammais 

ScatuUimo  eec.  scdie  ed  iUustnit  dd  CtwaL  ore  the   Chrammaire  des  Chrammairm  Bor 

Fenturi,  Modena,  1820),   poenos  of  Lo-  Uemus^  BiMiob's  Qrammain  lUdiennt, 

renzo  the  Magiuficent  (Poeme  de2  magvi^  SaUan  LUavtwrt  a^  laandng  (ex- 

eo-Ziorenzwde^Jtfedtc^Fbrence,  18201  po-  eluding  poetry).    One  cimaequenee  of  the 

ema  of  Lui^  Alemanrd  (Florence,  1810i  irruption  of  the  baitoians  itito  Italy  was 

a  work  of  MontecucnU,  urdqiowin  tin  it  ft  period  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  as 

well  as  of  disorder  and  distmction,  from 

influence  had  taken  place.   This  mav,  pcrhans,  whose  chaotic  confusion  the  germs  of  a 

l^^i^r^l:^tS^^A  T'^'^'^^fZ^  only  be  developed 

wlikh  do  liotilrike  a  GctSTm  particularly  ^^Y^y^^f^^;^^^^'^^ 

voi^  vu.  10 
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HeaA^OAoIfl^lOOS.^— Thelnfluenceof  secalar'power  WBsnole89iiijuikHi&  the 
Charieauigne  as  the  fiiend  of  iettera  and  oruaadee,  which  began  at  die  close  of  the 
the  restorer  of  peaee  WB0  fiivonible.  We  11th  century,  salutaiy  as  they  were  m 
find  an  Italian,  Petnis,  deacon  of  Pisa,  their  ultiinate  influence,  contributed,  in 
mentioned  as  his  teacher  in  grammar,  their  invnediate  results,  to  augment  the 
No  less  deaervinff  of  mention  is  Lothaire,  general  confusion.^  Of  the  popes,  the 
who  was  king  of  Itaiv  in  823,  and  found-  ambitious  Gregoiy  VII  and  Alexander 
ed  the  fiiBt  public  schools  in  many  cities.  Ill  took  measures  for  imptoving  the 
Of  the  instructers  in  these  schools,  we  schools,  llie  copies  of  ancient  clasBic 
know  only  Di^ngalus  of  Pisa,  of  whom,  -works  were  multiplied,  and  individuals 
whiles  he  was  etiU  a  monk  at  Bobbie^  took  poinb  to  collect  books.  Amons  the 
Charlemagne  requested  an  explanation  of  learned  theoloffians  of  this  period  we 
two  soter  eclipses,  and  under  whose  name  must  mention  Fulbeit,l>iBhop  or  Chartres, 
several  woiks  are  still  extant.  Lothaire's  a  native  Roman ;  the^  twp  ftmous  arch- 
example  was  imitated  by  popto  Eugene  II,  bishops  of  Canterbuir,  Lanfianc  and  his 
in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  conse-  scholar  Anselm ;  Petcus  Lon^Mitlus, 
quences,  however,  of  these  institutions,  teacher  of  theology  at  Paii^  most  ftmous 
Although  yaluahle  in  themselves,  were  for  his  fbnr  botoks  Sententionan ;  Pecrus 
unimportant ;  for  competent  tetichers  were  Damianus ;  the  clirdizial  Alberibos ;  Bni- 
wanting,  and  the  later  Carlovingians  and    no,  bishop  .of  Segni;  Anselmus^  bishop 

Kpes  sufierod  the  new  instimtions '  of    of  Lucca ;  Petrus  GroasolanuB,  or  Chry- 
iniing  to  fall  to  decays    In  addition  to    solaus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Boni- 
thifl^  the  incursions  of  the  Samcens  and    zone,  bishop  of  Sutri,,  aflerwaids  of  Pia- 
Hungarians  into  Italy,  and.  the  civil  wars,    cenza.    All  have  left  works,  on  which  ws 
h^  a  ver^.  injurious  influence.     There    shall  not  dwelt    In  philosophy,  or  rather 
were  few  individuals,  in  this  dark  period,    dialectics,  besides  Luifianc  and  Anselm, 
eelebmted  for  leaiphig.  In  theology  were    were  distinguished  Gerardus  of  Cremona, 
distinguished   the   popes  Adrian  I,  the    who  taught  at  Toledo,  and,  among  other 
aboye*mentioned    Eugene    II,    Leo   V,    things,. translated,  fiT>m  ihe  Arabic  into 
Nicolas  I,  and  Sylvester  II ;  Paulinus,  pa-    Latin,  the-  works  of  , Avicenna  and   the 
Inarch  of  Aquileia  (his  works  were  pub-    Almagest  of  Ptolemyy  and  Johannes,  the 
lished,  Venice,  1737),  Theodolphus,  bish-    Italian,  who  expounded  Plato  and  Aiis- 
op  of  Orleans  (his  .-works,  Paris,  1646),    totie  at  Constantinople^  and  gave  instruc- 
both  contemporaries  of  Charlemagne ;  the    tion  in  logic    Music  underwent  an  entire 
two  archbishops  of  Milan,  Petrus  and  Al-    transformation  through  Guido  of  Arezzo. 
bertus ;  Maxentius,  patfiareh  of  Aquileia ;    The  medical  art  flourished  in  the  school 
and,  finally,  the  two  abbots  of  Monte    lit  Salerno^  at  the  end  of  the  IQth  century. 
Casino,  Autpertus  and  BertariOs.  'Among    The  phymcians  there  seem  to  have  flnt 
the  historians  of  this  time,  whose  writings    studied  the  worics  of  the  Arabians.    Tl»e 
contain  valuable  information,  though  in  a    oklest  monument  t)f  the  Saleniian  schod 
rude  and  barbarous  style,  the  principal    consists  of  certain  dietetical  rules,  compos- 
are  Paulus  Wameftied,  sumamed  Diaeo-    ed  in  L^^nine  verses,  entitled  MetUema  iSlo- 
9ittf ,  author  of  several  works,  especially    UmUilmaf  or  De  Comtrvahda  Bona  Fdh- 
of  a  history  of  the  Lombards,  and  £r-    iudme.    Several  physicians,  both  of  Sa- 
chempertus,  with  two  unlmown  persons  <^    lemo  apd  the  neighborhood,  were  distin- 
Salemo  and  Benevento,  who  continued  .  gmshed  in  these  times  for  their  works, 
the  above  work;  a  priest  of  Ravenna,  by    viz.  Matthieus  Piatearius,.  Saiadinus  of 
name  Agnellus  (also  Andreas),  who  wrote    Ascoli  (the  last  for  his  compendium  of 
a  history  of  the  bishops  of  RaVenna;    aroniatio  medicines),  and  several  mohks^ 
Andrew  of  Berganlo,  authoi:  of  a  chrooi-    whom  we  pass  over.    Jurisprudence  re- 
cle  of  Italy  from  86B  to  875 ;  Anastasins,    vived  with  the  freedom  of  the  cities,  and 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  known    became'  a    subject    of   general    study, 
by  his  lives  of  the  sRoq^  bishops^  and    Throu^out  Italy  there  vrere  schools  m 
Luitprandrus  of  Pavia,  author  6f  a  history    which  it  was  taught ;  namely,  at  Modena, 
of  his  own  timea  Mmtua^  IMua,  r isa,  Piacenza,  Milan,  and 

Second  Period. — FVom  (fte  Death  ofOtko  above  all  at  Bologna,  where  Imerius,  who 
HI,  1008,  to  ihei  Peace  ofCongUmce^  1183.  acquired  for  this  city  the  appellation  of 
In  this  period,  also,  the  condition  of  Italy  leaned^  taught  and  exphinea  the  Roman 
was  unravorable  to  the  interests  of  learn-  law,  and  brought  to  nght  th^  concealed 
ing.  Tbe  itahan  chies  were  contending  treasures  of  the  pandects.  We ,  might 
for  their  freedom  with  the  emperore,  and  metition  many  distinguished  lawyers  of 
the  conflict  between  the  ^iritual  and    tliis  period,  but  content  ourselves  with  cit- 
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mg the  IkmouB GhtttimLwho firat ^igetted  found  BchoIaFS,  and  djaddtfuiafaed  as 
the  canon  -law<(in  bis  tkentum  she  Con-  authors,  pardcuhurly  Innocent  III  and  IV, 
contiA  Canonum  Diseordantium),  for  the  and  Uitnu  IV.  The  uniTeraity  of  Bo* 
use  of  the  tributaala^  and  is  to  be  regarded  1  ogna,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jdth  cen- 
as  the  founder  of  the  canon  law.  Al-  tury,  contained  13,000  students  from  all 
though  the  grossest  faaihqrism  prevt^lsd  in  countries  of  Europe :  and  Padua,  Arezzo, 
eYSty  thing  thkt  related  to  taste,  there  were,  Viceoza,  Naples,  Ate,  competed  with 
nevertbelM^  ihdividuab  who  paved  the  it  The  chief  theologians ,  of  this  period 
way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  by  were  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Franciscan 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latm  Ian-  Bonaventura,  and  Egidio  Colonna,  all 
ffuages^  and  sought  to  imitate  t^ieir  style,  three  authors  of  numerous  wori^  In 
Among  them  was  PapiaS,  one  of  the  first  philosophy,  a  new  epodi  began  in  Italy  in 
who  compiled  a  Latm.  dictionary.  The  this  period,  when  the  writings  of  Aristode 
11th  and  ISkh^  centuries  exhibit,  many  became  known  to  the  Italianb,  though  in 
scholars,  /vriiose  woiks  are  destitute  of .  a  somewhat  corrupt  state.  Thomas 
el^Kancc$f  but  writtei^  in  a  clear  and  Intel-  Aquinas  wrote  a  commentary  on  them 
ligiule  ^^^le.  Such  are  AmolphUs,  the  by  the .  command  of  the  pope,  and  trans- 
two  Landolphuses,  Sue  Raul,  Otho  Mo-  lated,  tbenv  pardy  fiom  tne  Greek,  partly 
rena  and  lus  son'  Acerbus,  Godofredus  fiom  the'  Arabic  '  Brunetta  Latini  pro- 
Halaterra,  and  several  writers  of  ohh>ni-  duced  an  epitome  of -the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
des,  aod  authors  of  monastic  histories,  totle,  in  his  TV^oro,  whidi  was  oriffinalfy 
respecting  whose  names  and  works  we  written  in  French,  and  is  remarkable  as 
refer  fhe  mqiilrer'  to  Murston's  invaluable  an  eneyclepesdia  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
colkiction.  age.  Mathematics  and  astronomy,  in 
Third  Pmod.-^Ihm  Hie  Peace  of  Can-  connexion  wi^  astrology,'  were  cultivated. 
datuej  1183,  to  the  End  of  the  ISA  Ceidury,  Campano^  the  most  learned  geometer  and 
In  this  pcaiod^  the  literature  of  Italv  as-  astronomer  of  his  time,  wrote  a  commen- 
sumea  a  more  pleasing  aspect  Hitherto  tavy  on  EucUd;  After  him  we  may  name 
all  work»  had  been  written  in  barbarous  Lanfnnco,  Leonardo  of  Pistoia,  and  Gui- 
Latin,  but  attempts  now  be^  to  foe  do  Bonatti,  the  chief  astrologer  of  the- 
nouEide  in  the  language  (rude,  indeed,  aa  time.  Fitom  this  period  dates  the  inven- 
yel)  of  the  people  (Kiwua  vtigare)^  Poe-  tion  of  spectacles  and  of  the'  magnetic 
try,  as'usual,  preeedea  prose.  Dialectics  needle.  The  school  of  Salerno  was  the 
and  philosophy  were  improved,  and  as  central  point  of  medical  stjudy.  It  had 
the  sciences  gained  in  solidity  and  extent,  ,able  teachers  in  Pietro  Musandino,  Mat- 
their  mutual  connexion  became  moreap-  teo  Plateario,  Mauro,  &<$. ;  but  there  were 
parent.  The  crusades  had  Jed  to  new  ako'  distinguished  physicians  out  of  Sa- 
souloefl  of  knowledge,  and  gave,  in  ffeqeral,  lemo,  such  as  Ugp  of  Lucca,  the  Floren- 
a  new  impulse  to  the  mind.  Notwlmstand-^  tine  Taddea  (who  wrote  commentaries  on 
ing*  the  internal  wars  of  Italy,  letters  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  on 
flourislied ;  for  princes  and  republics  vied  somd  works  of  Gralen),  ^Simon  pf  Genoa 
witfa  eAeh  other  in  encouraging  scholars,  (author  of  the  Clooii  ScoUtaHs,  which 
and  in.  founding  new  schoois  and  institu-  may  be'resanled  as  the  first  medical  and 
tions  of  education.  The  emperors  Fred-  botanical  mctionaiy),  and  others.  Suigerv 
eric  I  and  II  efileeted  gt«at  improvements,  made  still  greater  progress  und^such 
TIm  former  protHotM  the  study  of  iii-  men  as  Ruegieri  of  Parma  (who  wrote  a 
rinprudence  in  particular,  and  founded  Ptadiea  JmotcuMs),  and  his  countryman 
scbools ;  the  latter  was  himself  a  scl|olar,  and'  contemporary  Rolando  (author  of  a 
possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Surgeiy,  on  which  four  of  die  principal 
languans^  and  estdixlished  public  sehoob  pliysiciaAs  of  Salerno  wrote  commentaries)^ 
throughout  the  somh  of  ludW  His  court,  Bruno^  Teodorico,  Guglielmo  of  Sdicelo, 
and  that  of  his  son  Manfibed,  in  Palermo,  and  Lanfiimco,  of  whom  we  have  likewise 
were  thronged  with  the  learned,  l^des  treatises  on'^sui'g^iy;  but  no  science  was 
some  poems  in  Italian^  he  alsci  wrote  a  more  zealously  or  sutscessfully  pursued  in 
work  on  the  natural  history  of  birds.  His  the' 13th  centuiy  than  iurisprudenee.  In 
learned,  chancellor,  Pietio  deDe  Vigne  Fenwa,  Modena,  Milan^  Veronaj  and 
(Petrus  de  Yineis),  was  animated  by  the  other  Lombard  cities,  codes  were  com- 
aame  sphriti  and  not  less  &miW  ^ym  die  piled,  on  which  it  Bominicati,  ^o  P^wra 
science  of  law  than  whh  the  conduct  of  for  a  performer  of  miracles,  Jmm  of  Vi- 
political  aifidra.  Besides  six  books  €f£  let-  cenza,  bestowed  a  sort  of  consecration, 
ten,  his  eolleetion  of  Sicilian  laws  is  stiU  The  first  lawyers  of  tiiis  time  werS  Azzo 
extant    Several  of  the  popes  were,  pro^  of  Bologna  (whose  Siiam^  on  the  mstittt* 
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tioos  and  t^pparatus  ad   Oodicem  have  teo,  and  his  uncle,  Nieool6.    They  weie 

l>een  printed),  Ugoiino  del  Pretc,  also  a  among  thef  first  who  made  distant  joar- 

Jiolognese  (who  ineorponued    With  the  neysthrouffh  Ana,  and  rendered  that- pait 

wrpuijuna  the  (^udal  niws,  compiled  by  of  the  wonud  better  known  to  thdr  coup- 

Ansehnus  of  Orto,  and  the  decrees  of  the  tiymen. 

modem  omperora),  Accorso,  a  Florentine  F\>wih  Paio£ — Fhnn  1300  to  1400. 
(who  obtained  the  surname  of  Glostator^  Amid  civil  djsttubances,  the  sciences  con- 
Erom  his  having  collected  the  best  glosses  tinued  to  make  great  advances.  While 
of  his  predecessois,  and  aimexed  othen  the  emperorB  were  attempting,  in  vain,  to 
of  his  own),  Odofiedo  (author  of  a  com-  restore  peace  to  Italy,  and  subject  it  to 
mentaiy  on  the  Codex  and  the  ^digefsts),  theu-aumority,  separate  sovereignties  and 
&C.  In  the  eanoQ  law,  GiBtiau's  collection  principalities  were  formed,,  the  rulers  of 
had  beeto  hitherto  held  as  authority*  To  Which  ehmlated  each  other  in  their  patron- 
tlus  were  now.  added  the  four  collections,  age  of  litereture,  Robert,  king  of  Maples, 
of  Bdmardo  of  Pftvia^  of  I'ietro  CoUivitoci-  was  the  most  distinguished  in  this  respect* 
no,  &AU,  which  weiie  regarded  as  works  Af^i;  him  ranked  the  Delia  Scala  at  yero- 
of  anthority  till  tibey  were  supplanted  by  na,  the  house  of  Este  at  Ferrna,  the  Gon- 
the  collectioD  made  under  the  supervinon  zaga  at  Mantua,  &c  The  ntimber  of  uni- 
of  Gregoiy  IX,  which  even,  yet  oonsti*  veisities  increased, 'and  many  of  thenn, 
tutes  tro  greater  part  of  the^  canonical  such  as  those  of  Paduii,  Naples,  Pisa  and 
law.  To  this. Boniface  YlII  added,  in  Pavia,were  veiy  flourishing,  though  Bo- 
IS^  the  sixth  book  of  decretab.  Without  logna,  formerly  the  first,  fell  into  -decay, 
dwelling  on  the  nVMt  distinguished  canon*  The  librtuies  were  enriched  with  the 
ists,  we  pass  to  the  principal  historians,  works  of  the  ancients,  which  w6re  rescu- 
'  most  of  whom  wiote  whK  simpUcity  and  ed  from  oblivion.  Men  like  Petrarch 
integrity: — Goffinedo  of  Viterbo  (a  Ger-  and  Boccaccio,  by  theur  researches  and 
man,  who  wrote  a  chronicle,  fn>m.  the  smdie^  r^dered  lasting  services,  as,  the 
oveation  of  the  woiid  to  1168,  under  the  restoreis  of  learning.  Both  collected 
titte  of  vPonttconl  Sicardus  (author  of  books,  and  the  first  collected  also  Itoman 
a  simOar  chronicle),  Giovanm  Colonna  coins*  B}^  ihe  invention  of  ixq^er,  die 
(author  of  a  universal  lustoiry— -Afiyre  ffii-  multiplication  of  copies  of  the  chiaaics 
toriarum),  Ricoobaldi  (author  of  a  similar  was  facilitated.  Their  comiptk>n  by  ig- 
worit,  entided  Powuarium)t  die  Sicilian  norant  transcribera  soon  became  evident 
Riccardo  of  dan  Germano  (who  relates.  Criticism,  was  required  to  restore  them, 
with  much  fidelity,  events  from  1189  and  Colufecio  Salutato,  by  the  collation  of 
to  ld43^  filatteo  Spmello  (whose  history  several  manuscripts,  noade  a  beginning  in 
naehes  firom  Id47  to  1268,  and  is  the  fint  this' art,  and  reconlmended  it  to  others. 
leaned  work  in  Italian  prose);  Niecold  di  Divinit]^  was  treated  of  by  numberless 
iarasiUa,  Saba  Molispina  and  Bartolom-  scholastic  theologians,  but  Uy  most  of 
meo  da  NeoQastfo  (whose  worics  have  them  was  obscured  rather  than  illustrated. 
been  puUisbed  by  Mucatori).  Florenoe  The  foflowing  deserve  honorable  men- 
had  its  fint  historian  in  Ricoitlano  Malas-  tion :  Albert  ot  Padoa,  Grefioiy  of  Rimi- 
pini.  The  history  of  Milan  was  written  ni,'  Mich.  Aiguani  of  Bouigna,  Bbrtol. 
nor  Filippo  of  Castelseprio,.  and  the  Do-  Carusio  of  Uroino,  Alessandro  Fassitelli, 
mimcan  Stefanardo  or  Vimercate,  and  whooUtau^ot  PoHs,  besides  Porchetto 
thus  each  province  and  city  had  its  de' Salvaticiof  Genoa^  RanieroofPissor 
chronicler,  whose  na^es  wcliave  not  of  Ripalta,  .Jap.  Passavanti,  Simon  of 
room  to  enumerate.  Grammar,  ^  which  Cascia,  Peter  of  Aquila,  Bonaventura  da 
then  comprehended  the  belles-lettres,  had  Peraga,  Marsielio  Raimondini  of  Padua, 
been  hitheBto  neglected;  but  in  the  J3th  and  Lodovi<^>IarBigll.  Philosophy  was 
century,  it  .found  students  and.  teachi^rB^,  hishly  complicated  and  obscure,  as  It  was 
m  Buoncampagno  Bertoluocio,  Galer  built  on  uie  mutilated  and  disfigured 
otto  (who  wrote  in  Italian,  and  transbted  worics  of  Aristotle,  assisted  by  his  Arabkm 
Cicero's  rhetorical  hooks  into  that  Ian-  commentator,  Averroes,  whoae  mistaken 
fluage),  and,  above  all,  Bmnetto  Latini,  explanations  were  first  made  kriown,  and 
IlanteVi  inrtmcteri  who  has  already  been  were,  in  turn,  expounded  and  illustrated 
mentioned,  and  of  whom,  besides  his  by  the  mcnik  Uihan  of  Bologna.  The 
above-mention^  TVsaro,  we  have  several  only  philosophical  writer,  who  does  hondr 
oth6r  woiks  in  prose,  such, as  La.  RbUoH^  \o  the  age,  is  the  fkmous  Petrarca,  who 
CO  iK  l^miloy  Dt*  Vvg  tddU  Virtkt  &c.  At  wrote  several  Latin  works  on  mord  sul^ 
the  close  ai  this  period,  we  must  mention  ject8^-/>e  Remediis  utrius^fue  fhriwut ; 
the  fianouB  Marco  Poio»  his  fiither,  Mat-  De  VUa  soliUariai  Ik  Oml^plu  MmuH; 
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D$  fgnorofdia  nd  ^ptnif  d  Aliorumy  &c.  who  was  the  iirat  that  ivrote  a  complete 
The  rest  that  waa  written  in  the  depart-  woiic  on  anatomy, '  which  waa  esteemed 
ment  of  niorality  deserves  mention  only  ior  two  centuriea    In  jurisprudence,  sev- 
for  the  puritjr  of  the  Italian,  such  as  Am-  eral  persons  were  eminent  as  writers  on 
matMhrimaiii  d^i  AnJtichi  tdga^^  civil  law:  Rolando  Placiola;  Albert  of 
Bortolommeo  of  Pisa.   Of  the  mathemati-  Gandino  [Dt  MttUficUs) ;  Oldrado  da  Ponte 
cal  sciences,  astronomy  and,  in  connexion  {CoruUia  and  Quastiones) ;  Jacopo  Belviso 
vrith  it,  astrology,  were  most  cultivated,  (who  wrote,  among  other  things,  on  ^e6); 
The  most  noted  seholais,  who  devoted  Francesco  Ramponi  (who  expTaiped  some 
themselves  to  theee  branches,  were  Pietto  books  of  the  Codex) ;  Cino  (q.  v.)  of  Pis- 
of  Albeno,  and  Cecco  of  AsCo]i,---the  toia ;  and  the  two  most  celebrated  lawyers 
fbnner  distinguished  for  his  ConeOiator,  of  this  age — ^Baitolo  and  Baido.    In  the 
in  which  the  various  opinions  of  famous  canon  law,  which  was  extended  by  the 
phyedcians  and  philosophers  are  reconcil-  Clementine  decretals  and  Extravagants, 
ed  ^  thcf  latter  fot  an  astrological  work,  for  the  most  illustrious  was  the  Florentine 
a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  and  his  poem  Giovanni  d' Andrea,  irho  conunented  up- 
jfcer&a,  for  which  he  was  burned  as  a  on  thesixbooksof  thedecretl4s,andedu- 
he^etic.    Besides  these,  ihexe.  were  Anda-  cated  several  distinguished^  scholars.    In 
lone  del  Nero,  who  traveUed  much  for  the  histoiy,  the  mereasing  intimacy  with  the 
sake  of  enlarging  his  astronomical  knowl-  worics  of  the  ancients  had  the  most  favor- 
edge^  and  was  esteemed  hy  Boccaccio  as  able  influence ;  it  was  freed  from  li  great 
the  first  astronomer  of  his  age,  aiid  Paolo,  many  errors  and  feibles.     Petraica  and 
munamed    Creomdra,   of  whom  ViUani  Boccaccio  disdngnished  themselves  b^sev- 
narrates,  that  he  discovered  all  the  mo-  eral  historical  worics,  written  in  Latin ; — 
tioDs  of  the  stars,  by  means  of  insthi-  the  former  by  fbur  books,  JRerumJIfeinor^ 
ments  of  his  invention,  and  who  is  ouoted  danmoy  and  biosraphies  of  &mous  men  ;^, 
Inr  Boccaccio,  as  having  prepasea  ma-  the  latter  by  Dt  Genedogia  DeoruMi ;  De 
chines  representing  all  the  celestial  mo-.  Caaibus  Virwrum  et  Fentmarym  Uhutrtunt; 
tions.    Jacopo. Dondi  and  his  son,  Gio-  DtdaH8Muliajbu9;DtM<mJti\u^ 
vanni,  gained  reputation  and  the  surname  Ij[uumyi  F^timtmim,  Stagnorum  d  Marium 
DaW  Orol^fio,  by  an   ingenious  clock,  ^ommibus*    In  addition  to  these,  there  is 
showing  not  only  the  hours,  but  also  the  a  long  tram  of  authors  of  general  history 
course  of  the  sun,  mooti  and  planets,  ad  and  pf  chronicles^  especi^y  Benvenuto 
well  as  the  months,  days  ana  festivals^,  of  Imola  (who  wh>te  a  history  of  emperors, 
Pietro  de'  Crescenzi,  a  Bolo^ese,  wrote  from  Julius  Csesar  down  to  Wencefilaus, 
in  Latin  his  even  yet  interesting  work  on  and  commented  qn  Dante) ;  Francesco 
agricuhuro;   but,  in  the   same  centui^,  Pipinoof  Bologna  (who  wrote  a  chronicle, 
there  appeaifed  an  Italian  transLation  of  it,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Prankish  kings 
disdnguished  for  its  language  and  style^  down  to  1314);  and  Gruglielmo  of' Pas- 
Medicine    vnis   zealously   studied   by  a  trengo  (author  of  the  first  universal  Ijibruy 
number  of  scholars,  but  was  still,.  hovV-'  of  the  writers  of  all  nations,  which  dis- 
ever,  in  a  very  imperf^t  state,  and  de-  plays  a  wonderful  extent  of  reading  for 
served  at  least  in  a  measure, ihe ridicule  those  times);  the  Florentine  Paolino  di 
with  whfch  Petrarca  treated  it    The  eel-  Piepro,  Dino  Compagni,  and  the  Villanis 
etnated  school  of  Salerno  was  on  the  (see  ViUam),  who  contributed  much  to 
decline.      The    Arabians    were    every  the  improvement  of  their  native  language; 
where  esteemed  as  models  and  teacheid.  the  Venetian  Andrea  Dandolojwho  vnote 
Amongthe  most  &mous  physicians  of  the  a  valuable  Latin  chronicle  orchis  native 
timea  were  the  Florentine  l^o  dal  Gar-  city,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  1343) ;  and 
bo,  who  wrote  commentaries  upon  some  Ra&ello  Caresini  (who  continued  it  till 
writings  of  Avicenna  and  Hippocrates,  1388) ;  the  Paduan  Alberto  Musato  (who 
and  on  the  love  songs  of  Guido  Cfavalcan-  wrote  several  historical  works  in  good 
ti,  abo  ft  treatise  on  sursery,  &c. ;  his  son  Latin,  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  ven^) ;  and 
Tomniaso,  Petniroa's  friend,  who  wrote  a  otheiis.    (See  Muratori^s  iSmpfor».)   The 
Summd  MediekudiSf  and  directions  how  to  want  of  prop^  teaiohers  was  a  great  obsta- 
treat  the  plague,;  and  expired  Galen's  cle,  in  this  period,  to  the  study  of  foreign 
works  on  tlie  difference  of  fevers  and  on  languaj^    Clen^ent  V  gave  orders,  in- 
generation ;  Torrigiano  Rustichelli,  who  deed,  tor  the  erection  of  professors'  chain 
wrote  on  Galen's  Ar$  parwi ;  Gentile  of  for  the  Oriental  languag^  not  only  in  the 
FoBgno;  Jacopo  of  Forii ;  Maisiglio  of  papal  cities  of  resicfence,  but  also  in  several 
Santa  Sofia,  and  others 'whose  works,  are  imiveratiea  at  home  and  abroad,  but  with 
foigotten ;  finally,  Mundino  of  Bolo^a,  little  effect    More  waa  done  for  Greek 
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literature,  emcidly  through  the  instru-  were  distinguished  for  their  pattooafie  of 

mentality   of  Petrarca   and  Boccaccio:  the  arts  and  sdeDcea,  and  were  emulated 

the  two  Calabiians  Barlaamo  and  Leonzio  hv  the  Visconti,  Sfbrza,  E^ste,  the  kings  of 

Pilflto  were  the  most  zealous  cultivators  Naples,  the  marquises  of  Mantua   and 

of  it.    At  Florence,  the  fii^st  professorship  Montferrat,  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  and  other 

of  the  €ireek  Jbnguage  was  foimded  and  princes,  pojpes,  magistrates   and  private 

oojoferred,  on  Leonzio  Pilato,  by  the  influ-^  persons.    Without  dwelling  on  the  Uni- 

ence  of  Boccaccio.    In  this  period  occur  veraities,  we  merely  say,  that  two  new 

the  first  Italla^^  tales  and  romances.    The  ones  were  added  at  Parma  and. Turin, 

oldeetf  collection  of  tales  extant  is  the  In  the  preceding  centuiy,  an  academy  of 

fJenio  MmelU  antichey—^ort  and   vevy  poetiy  had  been  established,  and  scientific 

simpUstories  by  ui^known  authors.  These  academies  were  now  instituted.    The  first 

were  followed  by  Boccaccio  (q.v.)  with  of  this  kind  was  founded  l^  &e  great 

his  Dtccamrtm  and  his  FiarmnettOt  by-  Cosmo,  at  Florence,  for  the  revival  of  the 

which  he  became  the  real  creator  of  the  Platonic  phDosophy.     Similar  societies 

Italian  prose,  in  all  its  fullness,  luxuriance,  were  ibrmed  at  Rome,  at  Naples,  and,  un- 

and  flexibility :  his  imitators  were  Fnm-  der.  the  patronage  of  the  learned  Aldus 

cesco  Sacchettiy  author  of  ^  collection  of  Manutius,  at  Venice.    Men  .like  Guarino 

tales,  and  Ser  Giovanni,  author,  of  Peco*  of  Verona,  Giovanni  Aurispa,  €uid  Fran- 

roMy  both,  however,  far  inferior  to  Boc-  cesco  Filelfo,  brought  the  Wor^  oif  the 

caccio.  ,  Dante  (q..  v.),  too,  must  be  men-  Greeks'  from  obscurity ;  others  were  not 

tioned,  both  on  accouiit  of  his  Italian  less  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Roipan  litera- 

works,  the  VUaJ^Aiovfi  and  the  Conmto,  ture.     Public  and  private  librarije^  were^ 

and  also  on  account  of  his  De  MonarchicL  established  in  several  {^aces.    This  prog- 

and'De  VtUgitri  Moqv^entuu     Connected  ress  was.  promoted  by  the  invention  of 

with  this  isUi^ Dt Rhvthmia  Vvilganbus of  printing,  which  was  quickly  spread  and 

Ant  di  Tempo,  which  treats^  though  im-  Drought  to  perfection  in  Italy.    As  ancient 

perfisctly^  of  Italian  verse,  as  the  fonner  literature  became,  nlore  generoDy  studied^ 

nad  treated  of  Italian  prose,  and  the  vari-  antiquities  likewise  attiacqed  greater  atten- 

ous  kinds  of  style.    In  general,  gtanunar  tion.    Ciriaco  of  Ancona,  in  pardctdar, 

and  elegance  of  s^le  were  much  c^lti-  thus  gained  a  liigh  jreputation.    No  one 

vated  by  reason  or  the  ^udy  of  the  an-  of  the  many  learned  theologians  of  these, 

cients.    Not  only  were  the  mod«ils  of  anti-  times  is  much  distinguished.     We  shall 

auity  translated  and  explained,  but  a  pro-  merely  mention  Nic'  Malenni,  or  MaJerbi, 

Kflsorship  was  founded  at  Florence  for  who  nrst  translated  the  Bible  intoltkliab; 

illustrating  Dante*    Yet  the  specimens  of  Bonino  Mombrizio,   who;  collected    the 

elegant  prose  are  few.    Among  thd  vnit-  lives  of  the  martyrs ;  and  Platina,  whoy 

ers  of  travels  of  this  centuiy,  Petrarca  and  w^th  great,  erudition,  and  not  without  crit- 

tibe  Minorite  Odorico  of  Pordanone  hold  ical  acuteness,  wrote  the  history  of  the 

the  first  rank.    The  former  made  a  jour^  popes,  m  -an  elegant  and  forcible  style, 

ney  to  Germany,  and  giv^  an  interesting  Afler  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  a 

account  of  it  in  his  letters;  he  also  wrote  new  impulse  was  communicated  to  tibe 

forafiriendani^tn^rmumi^nia^  Study   of  philosophv.     Among   several 

out  having  ever  been  in  oyria  himselfl  otherSj^PaoloVeneto  had  already  acquired 

Odorico  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  iame  as  a  philosopher  by  his  logic  or  dia- 

Asia  as  a  missionary,  and,  afl^  |iis  re-  1ectics,anahis^$^imm4fto.ferttninalura2tumy 

turn, published  a  description  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  illustrated  the  physics  and 

which  may  be  found  in  Ramusio^  work,  mejtaphysics  of  Aristotle.     Among   the 

but  unfortunately  so  altered,  that  we  can  Greeks  who  fled  to  Italy  in  the  first  half 

hardly  venture  to  give  credence  to  the  of  this  century,  ope  of  the  principal  was 

accounts.  Johannes  Aivyropulus,  of  whom  Lorenzo 

iFV^iPmod^fVom  1400  to  1500.   Dur-  de' Medici,  Donate  Acciaiuou  and  l^olitian 

ing  tliis  century,  notwithstanding  the  con-  were  scholMS.     Without ,  entering   inta 

tinuance  of  internal  troubles,  Itanan  litera-  coniroverraes,  he  explained  Aristotle,  and 

ture  was.  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  translated  several  of  nis  works.    But  afler 

Two  events,  in  particular,  had  a  favorable  him,  Ckiorgius  Gemistus(a]so  celled PUiko) 

influence :  first,  the  conquest  of  Constaqti-  gave  rise  to  an  obstinate  contest  respecting 

nople  by  the  Turlps,  in  consequence  of  the  relative  superiority  of  Aristotle  find 

which  many  learned  Greeks  fled  to  Italy,  Plato.    He  himself^  as  the  advocate  of ' 

and  disused  knqwledge  there ;  secondly,  Plato,  ridiculed  Aristotle  and  his  admirers.- 

the  fiourishing  stat0  of  the  house  of  the  Geordius  Scolarius  (afterwards  paftriarch 

Medici  in  Tuscany,  the  members  of  whjch.  of  Constantinople)  ans^vered  with  vehe* 
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mence,  and  provoked  Pletho  to  a  sdU  of  the  Dtgesiwn  nowm ;  Paolo  of  CaBtni. 
more  violent  reply.  The  fiunous  Tbeo-  who  wrote  explanations  of  the  code  and 
dore  Qaza,  the  caidinal  Bessarion,  and  digest^ ;  Pietro  Filippo  Corneo,  who  left 
Greorge  of  Trebisond,  took  part  in  the  leeal  CofuUia ;  Antony  of  Pratovecchio, 
controveny.  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  ad-  who  improved  the  feudal  law,  and  wrote  a 
mirers  of  Plato,  at  Florence,  remair  d  Lexicon  Juridicum ;  Angelo  Gambiglione, 
ouiet  Bpectatom  The  Platonic  academy,  who  Wix>te  Dt  Md^Uvis^  &c. ;  the  great 
Kninded  there  by  Oosmo,  was  in  a  flour-  Accolti  of  Arezzo,  Alessandro  of  Imola, 
lahing  stitfe.  Marsifins  Ficinus,  and  •  Jo-  suniaroed  Taxtttgnif  who  left  many  law 
bannes  Picus  of  MinuH|ola,  were  its  chief  treatiseB  on  the  digests,  the  code,  the 
ornaments.  The  former  translated  the  decretals  and  Clemeutinefi^  many  Cmwilui, 
woffks  of  Plato  into  Latin,  and  wrote  on  iiJt, ;  BarK^  Oipolla,  who  wrote  Dt  iSbt- 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  the  P]ato«  vibMms  ;  Pietro  da  Ravenna,  who,  be- 
nists.  Their  most  eminent  sbccessors  sides  several  legal  works,  wrote  rules  for 
wBre  A.  Politian  and  Cristofi>ro  Landing  the  art  of  memory,  under  the  tide  PAa- . 
Astronomy  was  still  mixed  with  astrol-*  mx ;  BaitoL  Soocino  and  his  opponent, 
ogy.  Some  of  the  most  leaned  astron-  Giasone  dal  Maino,  and  many  others.  Ih 
omem  were  Giovanni  Bianchino,  whose  canoDical  law,  the  most  famous  authors 
astronomical  tables  of  the.  orbits  of  were  Nic.  Tedeschi,  Giov.^  of  Anagni, 
the  planets  were  several*  times  printed ;  Ant  Roselli,  Felino  Sandeo  and  the  car* 
Domenioo  Maria  Novara,instructer  of  the  diual  Giannontonio  da  San  Gioigpo. 
irreat  Copernicus ;  and,  above  all,  Paolo  History  made  the  greatest  progress  ;  it 
To0canelki^  celebrated  for  the  suu-dial  aimed  not  only  at  truth,  but  also  at  beauty 
made  by  bun,  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  of  diction.  Among  the  many  historians 
Mathematics  and  music  now  revived  hi  of  this  period,  some  maybe  regarded  as 
Italy.  One  of  the  restorers  of  aridimetic  niodels  of  historical  descriptioQ.  Roman 
and  geometry  was  Luca  Paccioli^  Bor-  andqnities  and  ancient  histoij  were  treat- 
go  Mn  Sepolcro.  Leone  Battista  Alberti,  ed  of  by  Bioudo  Fiavie,  whose  principal 
the  author  of  numerous  works  on  archi-  works  are  Roma  tnateuroto,  Roma  trhm-- 
lectiue,  wrote  in  »manner  no  less  elegant  phana^BaUa  iUuUratOj  Htstoria  RomanOj 
than  profi)und ;  he  was  idso  the  author  df  Ih  Orig^nfi  ^  CkgUsVendorum ;  Bernardo 
Taluanle  treatises  on  other  subjects^  The  Ruc^^iai  (Dt  Urbe  Homo)  f  Poiimonio  Le- 
first  writer  on  the  ait  of  war,  was  Robert  to .  (2>e  t^iquitatAus  Vrbis  Moina,  Dt 
Valtuiio  da  RiminL  For  music,  Ludovi-  Magistratibu$  Ronumorunif  Compendium 
CO  Sfbrza  first  founded  a  public,  school-at  HtSoruB  Romaiut),  &c ;  and  Annio  of 
Bfilan,  and  made  Frahchino  Gafurio  ks  Vitorbo,  whose  Antiqmtatwn  variorum 
tetuchery  fiom  whose  pen  we  have  sev^*  Volumina  XFZT  contain  the  works  of  an- 
rol  workfi^  sueh  as  a  Theory  of  Music:  cient  authors,  now  acknowledged  to  l)e 
abo,  a  work  on  the  practice  of  in.usic,and  spurious.  Histories  from  the  liegirming 
a  treatise  on  the  harmony  of  musical  in>-  of  the  world  to  their  own  time^  were 
struments.  Medical  science  was  but  li^e  written  by  the  archbishop  Antonio  of 
proipoted,-  consideriDg  the  number  of  Florence,  Pietro  Ranzano,  Jac.  Filippo 
physkians  ;  thfey  were  satisfied  with  col-  Foresd,  Matteo-and  Matthia  Palmieri,  and 
lecting  the  observstions  of  their  prede^  Sozomeuo,  sH  of  which  are  valuable 
cessors.  BartoL  Montagna  WonaiUa  Mtd»  only  as  far  as  they  treat  of  their  own 
fco,  and  observations  on  the  bexhs  of  Pad-  dmes.  '  Ab  historians  of  tlieir  times,  and 
ua]^  Giov«  di  Concorreggio  (Praxis  nova  of  their  country  in  genera],  the  following 
toimg/ert  MtdeeuuZj  &c.]L  Giav.  Marlia-  «se  deserving  of  nodce-:  iEneas  Sflvitis, 
BO,  likewise  an  able  mathematician  and  af^rwardsfpope  Pius  II,  who  left  a  ffreat 
philosopher  (a  commentary  on  Aviceniui),  i>umber  ox  historical  works,  and  wliose 
Gabriel  ZerU,-  Alessandro  AdiiUini  and  history  of  his  own'  times  has  been  contin- 
Nid.  Leonioeno  (who  exposed  the  errors  u^  by-cardinal  JaoopoAmmaniato;  Giov. 
of  the  ancients  in  a  particular,  work,  and  Mich.  Alberto  of  Carrara,  Leonardo  Brunt 
was  perhaps  the  first  who  Wrote  JDe  OaBi-  of  ArezzO)  the  Fktrentines  Poggio  and 
CO  Jmrho),  were  disdnffuished  in  anatomy.  Baito|ommeo  Bcala  ;  the  Venetians  M<up- 
Civil  jurisprudence  stfll  stood  in  high  es-  oo  Antonio  Sabellico,  Bernardo  Giusd^ 
timatiOT.  In  it  Ivere  distinguished  Oris-  niand ;  the  Paduans  Pietro  Paolo  Ver^o 
tolRHO  di  Casdghone-and  his  scholars,  Ra-  and  Michael  Savonarola  (the  phynoiaii); 
ftello  de'  Raimondi  and  Ra&eDo  de*  Ful.  the  Vicentine  Giambatdsta  Pasliarini  ^ 
ffosi^  who  wrote  ConnZto,  and  explana-  theBrescian  JacopoMalvezzi  andCristo- 
tKms  of  the  digests  ;  Gk>vanni  of  Imola,  foYo  <1a  Soldo  ;  the  Milanese  Aridrea  1^^ 
who  wxote  a,  conunentaiy  on  ftie  first  part  lia,  Pietio  Gendido  Decembrio,  Lodrisio 
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Criv^Ui,  Giovanni  ^monetta,  Giorgio  was  8um>lied,  in  many  respects,  by  the 
Merula,  Donato  Bosso,  Bernardino  Corio  cardinal  flippolitus  of  Este),  Paul  III, 
and  Tristano  Calchi ;  the  Neapolitans  Lo-'  Gregoiy  XIII  (who,  as  Ugo  Buoncam- 
renzo  Valla,  Bartolommeo  Fazio,  Antonio  pagno,  had  edited  an  iai{Ht>ved  and  en- 
Panormita,  Gioviano  Pontano,  Michele  laired  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  ccmonir 
Ricci,  Giovanni  Albino,  Tristano  Carac-  ct,  and,  as  pope,  conreeted  the  calendar), 
cioti,  Antonio  Ferrario  and  others,  to  Sixtus  V  (who  removed  the  library  of  the 
whom  is  to  be  added  Pandolfo  Collennuc-  Lateran  to  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Vat- 
cio  of  Pesaro,  the  only  one  who  wrote  a  ican,  and  enlarged  it,  completed  the^  pub- 
ffeneral  history  of  Naples.  Giorgio  and  licadon  of  the  worics  of  Ambrosius  and' 
Giovanni  Stella,  and  Bartolomjmeo  Bene-  of  the  Septuagint,  caused  a  new  edidon 
rega  and  Jacopo  Bracello  wrote  the^histo-  of  the  Vulgate  to  be  published,  &c*),  and 
ry  of  Genoa,  Savoy  had,  in  this  period,  Urban  VIII  (who  united  the  Heidelbm^ 
two  historians, — Antonio  of  Asti  (who  libraiy  with  me  Vatican,  and  founded  the 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  his  paternal  city  in  Barberini).  We  must  next  mention,  as 
verse),  and  Benvenuto  da  San  Giorgio  (a  soholars  and  patrons  of  scholars,  the  caiv 
histoiy  of  Montferrat,  accompanied  with  dinals  Bemt>o,  Carlo  and  Feder^  Bono- 
documents).  As  a  historian  of  Mantua,  meo  (the  last  was  the  founder  of  the  An^ 
Platina  deserves  mention.     As  geogra-  hrosian  library  at  Milan),  and  Agostina 

Shers  were  distinguished  Cristpfbro  Buon-  Valerie.     The  'princes  were  not  behi  nd 
elmonte,  who  travelled  in  Asia ;  Fran-  the  popes  and  cardinals.    The  roost  dis- 
cesco  Beriinghieri,  who  wrote  a  geograph-  tinguisbed  for  activity  and  liberality  were 
ical  work  in  verse ;  Gaterino  Zeno,  who  the  Gonzaj^a  of  Mantua,  the  Ekte  at  Fer- 
described  his  travels  through  Persia ;  the  rara,  the  Aledicj  at  Florence,  and  the  dbke 
fiunous  navigators  Cada  Mosto,  Amerigo  Charles  Emmanuel  I  of  Savoy.     Not- 
Vespucci  and  Cabotto  (Cab6t)  and  others,  vyiths^ding  fiivonible  circumstances,  the- 
In  the  OrientBl  languages,  Giannozzo  Ma*  ology  made  but  slight  advances ;.  for  after 
netti'  was  distinguished.    The  studv  of  the  stQrm  of  reformation  had  broken  oijtt. 
the  Greek  language  was  spread  by  Manu*  in  G^rnany,  establisbed  doctrines  were 
el  Chiysoloras,  Lascaris,  and  many  other  more  obstinately  maintained,  and  farther 
Greeks,  who  fled  to.  Italy,  on  whom  and  investiffation  discouraged,  vnth  the  ezcep- 
on  their  scholars,  some  of  them  men  of  tion  oi^the  editions  of  the  Septuagint  and 
great  learning.  We  cannot    here  dwell.  Vukate  alre^y  mentioned.    The  study 
With  no  less  zeal  was  Roman,  literature  of  3ie  Holy  Scriptu^  gained  but  little 
cultivated.  The  names  of  Cruarini,  Auris-  by  the  literary  treasures  that  Italy  ^pos- 
pa,  Filelfo,  Lorenzo  Valla  and  Angelo  sessed.     Cajetan,   the   most    celebiated 
Poliziano  are  distinguished.'  copnmenta^r  on  the  Bible,  effected  noth- 
Sidh  PeriotL-^F^rim  1500  U  1650.—  ing  Worthy  of  note ;  and  Diodati's  tsans- 
lu  this  period,  Italy  attained  the  sumjinic  laaon,  as  it  was  npt  modeUed  servildy  on 
of  its  greamees.     Its  rich  materials  for  the  Vulgi^te,  found  no  favor.    Among  the 
satisfying  both  the  physical  and  intellect-  defenders  of  the  ^established  creed,  (Ordi- 
nal wants  of  man ;  the  power  of  its  r&-  nal  Bellarmin  surpasses  all  the  otiiera  in 
publics  and  princelv  houses  ;  their  zeal  intrinsic  merit     Cesare  Barouio,  the  his- 
and  munificence  in  nivor  of  all  that  could'  torical  defencier   of  the  disputed  papal 
restore  the   splendor   of  ancient  .  times,  prerogatives,  brought  to  light  the  most 
made  Italy  a  model  for  the  rest^  of  Eu- .  miportant  documents  and   monuments  ; 
rope.     The  ware  which  Fenfinand  the  and  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  assailant  of  them, 
Catholic,^  Maximilian  I,  Charles  V  and  united  modesty,  and  an  incorruptible  love 
Francis  I  prosecuted  on  her  soU,  <lid  not,  of  truth,  with  the  deepest  insight  into  the 
therefore,)uroduce  permanent  injury.  The  Catholic  religion.     BiU,  notwithstanding 
former  universities  continued, ,  and  new  all  exertions  to  uphold  the  establishea 
ones  were  added,  among  winch  that  of  doctrines  of  the  church,  the  active  spirit 
Padua  was  eminently  conspicuous.    The  of  philosophy  cpuld  no  longer  be  restrain-. 
numbi;r  of  academies  and  libraries  in- .  ed,  not  even  in  Italy.     B^des  th6  scho- 
creased  to  such  a  degree,  that  hardly  a  lastics  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  Peripa-s 
city  of  importance  in  Italy  was  without  tetics  among  the  Humanists,  who  revived 
theiii.  '  Among  the  popes,  there  were  ma-  and  explained 'the  ancient  systems  of  phi- 
ny  patrons  and  promoters  of  the  arts  and  losophy^  there  appeared  a  philosophical 
sciences,  particujarly  Julius  II,  the  mag-  sect  of  free-thinkers,  who,  together  with 
nificent  Leo  X,  Clement  VII  (whom  un-  the  superstitions,  rejected  religion   also, 
ftvorable  circumstances  did  not  allow  to  Pietro  Pomponazzi,  who  taught  annihila^ 
accomplish  his  designs^  but  whose  place  tion  .after  decUh,  |eft  behind  a  numerous 
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school  of  acefytics,  to  which  belonged  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood),  Borelli, 
scholars  like  cardinal  GoDzoga,  Contare-  Torricelli,  Bellini,  Malpighi  and  Alpkii. 
nus,  Paul  Jovius  and  JuHus  Ceesar  Scall-  Among  the  jurists  of  this  period,  we  find 
ger.  Bv  their  side  stood  Bernardino  To-  no  ffreat  names  after  the  age  of  the 
tesio,  ano  a  preacher  of  infidelity,  like  sehoiaBtics.  Histoipr  was  cultivated  wjth 
POroponazad  and  his  sehool,  honored  by  ^[reater  success.  Historians  and  historiciil 
the  great,  while  Cesore  Vauini  and  Gior-  inquirers  treated  particularly  of  natiye 
doQO  Bruno  atoned  foi*  a  smaller  measure  history ;  Carlo  Sigonio  wrote  a  eeneral 
of  impiety  at  the  stake ;  and  Campanella,  history  in  Latin,  Girolamo  Briani  m  Ital* 
whti,  as  the  opponent  of  Aristotle,  and  an  ian,  and,  finaU^,  Guicciardini  in  a  classic 
independent  uunker,  prepared  the  revolu-  style,  in  which  his  oontmuator,  Adriaui,  is 
tion  that  took  place  in  the  17th  century,  inferior  to  him.  In  local  histoiy,  Mae- 
languisbed  in  prison.  This  spirit  of  in-  ehiavelli's  Histoiy  of  Florence  was  the 
quiry  gave  ^  impulse  to  mathematics  earliest  •  masterpiece  of  modem  time, 
and  physics.  B.  Telesio,  Giordano  Bra-  Davila,  Bentivo^lio,  Bembo  (both  for  his 
no  and  Th.  Campanella  endeavoied  )to  History  of  Venice — a  continuation  of  die 
deduce  the  phenomena  of  nature  fix>m  work  of  Andrea  Nayagiero— «nd-  for  his 
gentsral  principles.  '  Hiero.  Cafdanus  uni-  AatUam  and  .  Letters),  Angelo  di  Cos- 
ted  these  speculations  wi&  mathematics,  tanzo,  Varehi,  Paolo  Sarpi,  ^  cardinal 
"Hie  great  Galileo  brought  mathematics  Bentivog^ib  add  others,  are  likewise  eele« 
and  natural  philosophy  into  the  closest  brnted.  Numberless  are  the  historical, 
connezioQ  by  new  experiments,  and  be^  {^ogmphieal  and  topo^phical  descrip- 
came  a  model  to  all,  especially  to  the  nat-  tioos  of  single  states,  distncts,  cities,  and 
uraliats  of  iijs  native  country.  In  matbeM  even  of  monasteri^  libmiies  and  caU- 
matica,  Tartaf^  Cardadus  and  Bpmbel*  nets.  Men  like  Paolo  Giovib,  Giambattis- 
fi  were  distinguished  for  their  labois  in  taAdriani'and  Vit^orio  Sin.  wei^  assidu- 
algebra ;  Buonaventura  C^valieri  prepared  ous  in  preserving  the  memory  of  the  lite- 
the  way  for  tibfe  infiniteomal  calculus.;  rary  services,  of  their  contemporariesand 
Conomsandino  became  celebrated  for  his  predeceascArs.  Since  therend  of  iBe  15th 
labors  on  Euclid's  Elementt,  and  Marino  century,  Venice  had  been  the  centre  of 
Gheraldi  explained  ArchiinedeB' theory  diplomacy  and  pplitica.  Much  w^  writ- 
of  hydraulics.  Luea  Vaierio  enbi^ged  the  ten.  there  on  political  subjects,  as  Sansovi- 
limits  of  mechanics  by  his  discoveries;  no's  work  on'Govanment,  and  Botero^ 
Castelli  produced  a  revoliiti<Mi  iti  hyd^fui-  State  Poficy.  The  study  of  the  Chr^ntal 
lies ;  Maurolico  opteed  the  way  ,in  optics ;  languiiges  was  promoted  by  religious  mo- 
Della  Porta  invented  the  camera  obscura,  tive&  ThO  Maranices  on  mount  Leb- 
andn^ethe  first  experiments  in  aerom-'  anon  were  received  intb  the  Catholic 
etry  ;  *  Grimaldi  discovered  refiraction  ;  cixnimmion.  In  order  to  render  the 
Hagini  perfected  the  burning  glass ;  union  indissoluble^  Gregory  XIII  erect- 
Tonicelli  invented  the  barometer,  ^ud  ed  a  Maronite  college  in  Rome,  and 
Riccioli  made  important  celestial  obaerva-  established  for  its  use  ati  Avafoic  press* 
tiona.  Natural  knowl^ge  was  amplified  Kxtus  V  added  aahmes.  This  insti- 
in  all  its  branches^  As  sti^denn  of  the  tution  transplanted  Oriental  literature  to 
human  finme  and  anatomials,  Frecaatori,  Rome,  and  carried*  thither  a  great  number 
Fallopio^  PicGolbmini,  Axgiund  and  Mai-  of  manusorfpCs.  George  Amira  (who 
pighi  werftcelehrated.  Clyss.  Aldrovandi'  wrote-the  fii«  Syrinc  grammar  of  conse- 
traveUed  through  Europe,  to  investiflaief  quence),  Ferrari  (who  compiled  the  first 
the  natursl  hisUMy  of  qUaditipeds^  burds  Syri^c  dicdonaiT),  Gabriel  Sionita  and 
and  insects,  and  estaUished  a  botamcal  Ak^rahamEcohauensis  were  distinguished, 
garden  at  ^ologtm.  Similar  gardens  were  Fhun  Roman  preasea  issued  the  Arabic 
laid  out  by  thd  university -of  Padiia,'  by  works  of  Ebn  Sliia,  the  geography  of 
Cosmo  duke  of  Florence,  and  various  Sherif  Edrisi,  the  Arabic  commentary  on 
private  penona.  As  botanists,  Matti<di,  Euclid.  At  Genoa  an  Arabic,  and  at  Rome 
Fabio  Cobima,  and  the' above-mentioned  an,  Ethiopian  Psalter  had  been  previously 
Malpighi,  were  dietinguiehed.  The  acad*'  printed.  GiMeus  published  at  Milan 
emy  of  the  Lincei  labored  in  the  cause  of  the  ^nt  ebrnjuete  Arabic  dictionary,  and 
natural  history  fitmi  ,1635  to  1640.  The  Maracoius,  at  Padua,  the  first  edition  of 
first  professorship  of  cbenmtry  WW  fi>und-  the  Koian,  illustrated  by  a  cornrnentaiy^ 
ed  at  Pisa,  in  )615. ,  In  p^yacs  and  med-  Thus  Italy  was  the  seat  of  the  etudy,  not 
ieine,  the  men  of  most  note  are  Fallbpio  only  of  the  Hebrew,  but  also  of  the  other 
and  his  great  scholar  FaMchis  ah  Acqua*  Shemitish  languages.  The  study  of  the 
pendente  (who  led  Harvey  to  the  discovery  anoiettts  must  have  been  increaaed  to  a 
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great  degree,  after  the  art  of  piiiitiDg  had  gwt,  Beinbo  became  the  father  of  Italian 

multipliM   the    copies   of  meir    works,  criticism.    Trisano  (Poetics)  and  Castel- 

Francesco  Robertelli,  Julius  Cesar  Sea-  lano  are  not  without  merit    Claudio  To- 

Kger,  Pietro  Vittorio  and  Fulvio  Ursino  lommei  wrote  rules  for  modem  poetiy ; 

deserve  the  name  of  philologists.    Others  ^lerone  Sperpni,  Diatogues  on  Rhetoric 

paid  more  attention  to  the  information  (Sansoyino,  Cavalcanti  and  others  had  ill- 

afforded  by  the  ancients,  and  .this  study  ready  preceded  him) ;  Benedetto  Varchi, 

was  facilitated  by  translations.'     Monu-  a  Dialogue  on  the  Tuscan  and  Florentine 

mentB  of  antiauity  were  collected,  exam-  Language  (on  occasion  of  the  contest  be- 

ined  and  explained  with  zeal.     Mazzo-  tween  Caro  and  OaatelTetro),  and  Fogliet- 

cfaio,  and  still  more  Andrea  Fulvio,  begin-  ta,  On  the  Manner  of  writing  History, 

ners,  indeed,  in  the  science,  published  an^  Seoentii  Period. — FVom,  1650  to  1820. 

dent  Roman  inscriptions  and  coins.    Gi-  Hitherto,  Italy  had  been  the  instructress 

aoomo  and  Ottavio  di  Strada  made  simihir  of  Europe^  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 

researches  with  greats  success,  and  at  century,  it  benn  to  sink  fVom  its  literaiy 

length  Fulvio  Urono  illustrated  isbvi  de-  eminence.     The  principal  causes  of  this 

partment  with  treasures  of  erudition.    Af-  change  were  the  restrictions  on  the  fiiee-^ 

ter  him,  Francesco  Angeloni  and  Giovan-  dom  .of  thought  and  of  the  press,  which 

ni  Pietro  Bellori,  Filippo  Buonarotti,  Fi-  ha4  -been  constantly  increasinff,  ever  ^nce 

lippo  Paruta  and  Leonardo  Agostino  ac-  the   reformation*  fmd    the   decrease   of 

quired  reputation.    Butj  ib  consequence  wealth  since  Italy  had  lost  the  commerce 

ofthestudy  of  the  ancients,  dassical  per-  of  thi^  worid.     The  moral   corruptiott, 

fection  of  style  became  the  aim  of  litera^  which  became  moie  and  more  prevalent, 

ture.    The  historians  distinguished  in  this .  had  epervated  the  physical  strength' of  the 

respect  have  already  been  namedi    Of  a  people,  and  -deprived  the  mind  of  its  viffor 

similar  character,  in  point  of  fl^le,  are  and  energy.    The  long  subjection  to  roi> 

Sperone  Speroni  (Didoghi  and  Difcom),  eien  powers  had  created  a  senile  filing. 

ABmh.Cwro(LtUBreFmmgliarij6i4^),C^  l%e  nadonwas  alBicted,  from  1630  to 

tiglione  {11  Corl^^ianoV  Pella  Casa  {/{  Gth  1749,  by  numerous  wars,  and  at  length 

kieo  and   LeUere),    Giovaribattista  Gelli  sunk  into.a  lethaigy  and  a  stupid  indifi^r- 

(ZMalajgAt),  Fnihc.  jBemi  (Disconi  and  Car  enoe  to  its  own  greatness.    Some  pope^ 

ivnica),  Pietro  Aretioo(120^n£^^  princes,  and  even  private  persons,  were, 

Nioolo  Franco  ^Dialoghx  PicKemligmn),  nevertheless,  the  active  patrons  of  letters, 

the  two  .poets  Bernardo  and  Torquato  At  Florence,  Sienna,  Bologna,  Turin,  Pisa, 


loffue  ,  .         ^. 

Albertb    Lolfio   (LdUre   and    Oraxioni^  culti^tipn  of  mathematics*  and   natdral 

Claudio  Tolommei  and  othen.    The  Cica-  soienee.    Clement  XI,  Benedict  XHI  and 

lofe,  as  they  were  termed  (acadmde  prate),  XIV,  Clement  XIV,^men  of  sreat  learning 

E'eces  in  lidicnie  of  the  academies,  pulA  and  enlightened  views,  togeUier  with  the 

ihed  after  the  foundation  of  the  Crusoa,  cardinalsl\)lomn^ei,  Passionei,  Albani(^- 

in  the  last  half  of  the  16th  c^ituiy,  are  nibale  and  AlesBandro)andQuirini,an^in 

▼aluable  principally  in  point  of  stjrle.  The  .later  times,  the  can^nal  Borvia,the  leam- 

eudf  novelists  fiydnd  several  imittftors  in  ed  Venetian  Nani,and  the  n^le  prince  of 

this  period ;  jBandello  {q.  v.l  Fuonzuola,  Torremuzza,  rendered  the  jnieatest  ser- 

Parebosco^   Maasuccio,    Sabadino    degli  vices.    The  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  and 

Arienti^  Lujgi  da  Porto,  Mol2a,  Giovanni  Leopdld  was  favorable  to  Lombardy  and 

Breyip,  Marco  Cadamoeto,  Grazzini,  Ant  ,  Florence.    But  none  of  the  sciences,  ex- 

Mariconda,  Ortensio  Lando,  Giov.  Fianr  cept  the  naathematical  and  physicdpmade 

oeeco   StrapMBrola,   Giambattista   Giraldi,  niuch  progress.    Afler  MachiaveUi,  poli- 

called  CinUuo,  to  which  are  added  the  xo-  .tics  had  no   general   writer   of  impor- 

mance  writer  Franc,  Loredanoand  die  taiice:  only  single  depaitments  of  the 

original  Feminte  Pallavicino.  -  Criticism  subject,  &r  Removed  from  danger  of  col- 

b^»a  at  last  to  erect  itstribunals;  but  the  lisioin  with'^the  doctrines  of  the  chursh, 

principles  on  which  it  judged  were  vague  were  treated  with  ^irit  by  Beccaria  and 

and  indefinite.     'Diis  is  proved  by  the  Filangi^.  '  Philosophy  continued  echo- 

contests  respecting  Tasso's  Jerusalem  De-  lastie :  Italy  neither  in^nted  any  new 

liyered,  Goarini's  Pattor  -  Fido,  by ,  Tasso-  systeln,  nor  gave  admission  to  the  systems 

ni's  attack  on  Petrarca,  &c.    There  was  of  ^foreign  countries.     Theolo^  gained 

no  wan^  however,  of  theoretical  works,  not  a  sinsle   thinkeV.     Thou^  highly 

By  his  excellent  essay  Delia  Folgar  lAn"  esteemed  m  his  native  country,  the  dog- 
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imtic  system  of  Berd  was  of  Ktde  yalue.  nelli,-  who  established  a  ^cosmogmphical 
The  works  of  UghelU  and  Luceotias,  en-  academy  at  Venice,  and  whose  loss  (1718) 
tiUed  BaUaSaare^  ev'wee  the  industry  of  has  never  been  suppDed.  Even  among 
the  compilerB;  as  do  Galiand's  Library  of  travellers,  there  are  but  few  prominent 
tiie  Fathers  of  the  Chureh,  and  Mansi's  Something  was  done  by  Martini,  who 
Collection  of  Councils.  Bianchini's  frag-  travelled  mrou^h  Cyprus,  Syria  and  Pal- 
ments  of  old  Latin  translations,  and  De'  estine ;  by  Sestini,  who  travelled  through 
Bx)8Bi's  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  Sicily  and  Turkey ;  Griselini,  who  travel- 
text  of  the.  Old  Testament,  are  valuable;  led  dbrough  Inner  Austria  and  Hungary ; 
but  scriptural  criticism  and  exc^;eas  h^re  and  Aceroi,  who  travelled  in  the  North, 
produced  nothing  in  Italy  important  for  No  jurist,  except  Beccaria  and  Filangieri, 
ibreign  countries.  The  authority  of  the  effected  any  ^ing  of  importance.  But 
Vulgate  is  still  uninqiaired,  and  the  trans-  the  worits  Which  appearea  in  the  mathe- 
iatipn  of  the  Florentine  Antonio  Martini,  matical,  physical  and  medical  sciences  still 
celebrated  for  its  pure  style,  was*  made  form  the  boast  of  Italian  literature.  Frisi 
fiom  it.  But  for  toe  study  of  the  Asiatic  and  Girolamo  Mazzucchelli  were  great 
lanffoagee  and  literature,  the  missionaiy  masters  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics  and 
zeal  )£b  ))ad  the -most  beneficial  results.'  hydraulics;  Boscovieh  and  Mascheroni  in 
The  learned  J.  S.  Assemanni  published  the  higbef  analysis  and  geometry;  In 
rich  extracts  from  Oriental  manuscriptst  mensuration,  Lorena,  Fontana,  Cagnoli, 
The  Propaganda  fomied  excellent  Oncn-  Buffini  and  CaseUa  are  respected  names 
ttl  scholuB,  and  published  seyerai  Asiatic  even  in  our  day.  -  Manfredo  Settala  made 
alphabets  and  grammars.  As  regards  the  a  celebrated  burainff-glass ;  Cassino,  en- 
cntical  study  and  illustration  of  the  an-  larged  the.  bounds  of  astronomy  by  great 
cient  classics,  the  Italians  have  remained  discoveries ;  Campani  was  distinguished 
behind  other  countries.  The  most  emi-  for  preparing  optical  glasses;  TorelK  ex* 
nent  scholars  in  the  department  of  Latin  plained  the  elements  of  perspectiye'  with 
literature  are  Volpi,  Taiga,  Faccidato,  and,  geometrical  strictness ;  Zanotti  presented 
as  a  lexicographer,  Forcellini ;  in  that  of  Sfe  world  with  valuable  celestial  observa- 
tke  Greek,  Mazocchi  and  Mprelli.  Much  tions;  and  Piazzi  acquired  rmown  as  the 
noore  was  done  for  investigating,  copyings  discoverer  of  Ceres.  Phymcs,  for  the 
describing  and  illustrating  antiquities,  es-  promotion  of  which  several  institutions 
pecieHyiuterWincVehnann  had  taught  the  were  active  in  various  places,  made  the 
Italians  to  examine  them,  not  onl^  in  a  matest  progress.  Maroglio  Landriani, 
historical  and.  antiquarian  point  of  vieW|.  Felice  Fontanel  Toaldo,  'nberio  Cavallo, 
but  also  as  HTorics  of  art.  This  study  led  Giovanni  and  other»enriched  it  byimpor- 
likewise  to  the  investigation  of  the  brirai-  tant  discoveries.  Botany  was  advanced 
uve  languages  of  Italjr,  especially  the  bv  Malpighi,  Giovanni  Seb.  Franchi,  Mi« 
Etruscan.  Gori,  Maffei,  Lami,  PcKSseri,  cheli,  Giuseppe  Ginanni,  Vitaliano  Do- 
opened  the  waiT  for  LanzL  Polite  liters-  nati,  &c.  The  Itahans  were  successful  in 
tttre,  particukuiy  elegant  prose,  of  which  the  use  of  the  microscope.  With  its  as- 
alone  we  here  speak,  eontmued  to  decHne  sistance,  Redi  (who  wrote  classical  worics 
till  an  efibrt  was  made,afler  the  time,  of  on  natural  history ),  Valisneri, Felice  Fon- 
Voltaire^  to  imitate  the  French.  Thus  uma,  Lazzaro  Spallanzani,  made  a  great 
Algarotti  wrote'  Dialogues  on  Optics  ele-  number  of  observations.  With  ail  the  lovers 
gontly  apd  perspicuouuy,  but  superfidally ;  of  natural  science  and  of  chemistry^  Volta 
Bettinelli,  On  Inspiration  in  the  Fine  Arts,  b  an  honored  name.  In  the  study  of  the 
with  mudi  spirit;  Beccaria,  On  Crimes  natural  history  of  man  and  of  anatomy, 
and  Punishments ;  Filangieii,  On  Legisla-  GagUardi,  Malpighi,  Paolo  Manfredi,  and, 
tion^  with  dignity  and  simplicity ;  Ga^Muti  after  them,  Valiuilva,  Santorini,  Fantoni 
Gozzi,  Dialogues,  in  a  pure  and  i^greeable.  and  Moi)^^i  Were  distinguished.  Prac- 
Btyle.  In  h^ry  and  its  ayxihary  set*  tical  mediome  likewise  was  not  neglected. 
Mices,  little  was  done  in  this  period.  Gian-  Franc  Torti  taught  the  use  of  Peruvian 
none  was  eminent  in  local,  Denina  in  bark;  Rammazini  trod  in  Sydenham's 
general  history*  As  aa> investigatiNr  ahd  footsteps  in  j^thology  and  therapeutics; 
cbUector  of  historical  materials,  Miuatori  Borelli^Baglivi  (who  followed  Hippocrates, 
acquired  alastiiig repu^tion :  Mafiei  also  however,  in  practice),  Guglielmim,  Bellini 
should. be  honorably  mentioned.  Marmi  and  Michelotd  inade  Italy  the  birthplace 
labored  for  the  illustration  of  seals,  and  of  of  th^  latromathematical  school  in  medi- 
geneabgy.  Still  less  was  done  for  geog*  cine.  In  hteiary  history,  the  labors  of 
rapby.  The  most  celebrated  geographer  Crescimbeni,  Cluadrio  Fontanini.  A.  Zeno» 
of^  Italy  18  the  Minorite  Vincentio  Coro-  Mazzucchelli' Fabroui,  Tiraboschi,  Comi- 
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bni  and  othen  (of  Arteaga,  for  example),  fiir  tt  in  other  countpeB.    (3r.  CaatigiiotuVi 
the  history  of  the  opereilare  hijghly  valuable.  eoEplanatioo  of  the  cohis  in  the  cabwet  of 
E^kih  Period, — Italian  lAterahure  of  the  MUqn  haye  fimnd  an  hnpartial  critic  in 
9reiefitDa^,nncel8SiO.    Of  lateyearB,.ilie  Frahn  of  Petersburff;   and  Ranipoldi'a 
liteiature  of  Italy  is  not  to  be  coQip8j:ed,  AnnaU  Mutvlmamii  (Milan,  1823,  >d  vob,) 
either  in  extent  or  in  profoiindneflB,  with  display  a  judicious  and  critical  use  of  On- 
the  literature  of  the  neighboring  coon-  ented  sources.  Much  hasJieen  done  for  the 
tries.    The  indolence  which  springs  from  diffuaon  of  the  jmowledtK)  of  the  Armeni-' 
a   too  favorable  climate,   the   restraints  an  language  bv  tile  publications  of  the 
ariang  fipom  the  political  state  of  the  coun-  Metocfiarists  of  St  Lazzaro,  in  the  yieinity 
try  and  the  condition  of. the  book  trade,  of  Venice;  and  fadier  Auger,  the  Ve- 
which,  in  several  parts  of  the  poninaul^  is  netian  editor  of  Moses  of  Chorene,.  and 
under  great  restrictions,  oppoi^  serious  the  discoverer  of  an  ancient  Armenian 
obstacles  to  the  free  interchan^  of  ideas,  translation  of  Philo  (Ven.,  1822),  is  said  16 
Tlie  infringements  in   one .  city  on  the  foe  distinguished  for  knoDdedge  of  the  Ian* 
copyrights  of  otnczs  increase  these  diffi-  guage.     Eutope   actoowledges  Angelo 
culties.     The  universities  of  Payia  and  Maio's  merits  in  inereaeing  the  means  or 
Padua  stUl  m^mtniyt  their  hereditary  rep*  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  ancient  classical 
utation,  and  augment  it  by  a  zealous  culti-  UteratUre.     The  discovery  of  the  fiag- 
nation  of  the  natural  sciences;  Pisa  may  ment8ofCicero/>ei2«7m6Jica,aDd  of  so  ma- 
stand  next  to  them ;  Sieonar  and  Peru|pa  ny  other  remnants  of  a  classic  age  (thougb 
have  made  less  effort  to  deserve  the  notice  the  complete  Fronio  (lid  not  <;orrespoud  to 
of  foreign  countries,  and  the  universities  its  fame  and  the  ^eml  expectation),  give 
of  Rome,  Naples  and  Turin  are  of  a  lim-  Maio  lasting  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
ited  cliaracter.    With  these  ^universities,  acfaolars.     Maioy  success  UMlu<Sed  pro* 
to  which,  in  Lombardy,  gyinoaaa  and  ele-  fessor  Peyrou,  at  Turin,  to  make  similar 
mentary  echoed  afford  suitable  prepara*  v^avches  into  the  treteures  of  thfi  publio 
tion,  a  number  of  academies  are  appro-  libraiy  intrusted  to  him,  and  his  sagacity 
priated  to  eteiy  department  of  science  was  not   altogether  fruitless.     Mazzuc- 
ai^d  art,  though  they  are  not  all  so  active  cheUi  of  MUan  contributed  to  the  ezten-> 
as  the  Lomberdo- Venetian  institution  ait  sionof  ancient  literature  by  the  Johaamm 
Milan,  which  has  published  several  val-  of  Corippus  (Milan,  1820),  and  Roesmi  by 
liable  volumes  of  memoirs.    Names  like  th^  publication  qf£udemu8,fiiom  Hercula- 
Oriani,    Carlioi,    Breislak,   GoniigUach],  nean  manuscripts.  Ommpi,aft^  his  return 
Brunatelli,  are  the  best  pledges  of  its  devo-  from  Warsaw  to   Italy,   Blanzi,  Amati, 
tion  to  the  exact  sciences.    Afler  it,  the  Nibby,  are  amoinff  those  who  have  <  ren* 
aibademy  at    Turin  (Memork  '  deUd  i2.  dered^service  to  classical  literature  by  val^ 
Jicad,  ddl^i  Sdenze  di  3\>rtno,  vol.  xxx,  uable  commentaries.    The  count  Ippoliti 
1826),  and  the  scientific  society  of  Mojder  Pindemonti^s  translatibn  of  the  Odyssey 
na  (Mmorie  ddta  SociM  m.  deik  Sci-:  (Verona.  1822, 2  vols.),  tfa^  odes  of^Pin- 
enze  residente  in  Modma,  t  19),  deserve  dar,  by  Mozzanotte  (Pisa,  1819  and  1820, 
honorable  mention.     Foreign  countries  2  vols.),  and  the  Istnmian  odes  (JU  Odi 
rarely  hear  any  thing  concerning  the  sci-  ktmich/t  di  PindarOf  tradvzUme  di  Giita. 
antific  bodies  of  Naples.    The  Hercuk-  BotfkL  Pisa,  1822),   by  Borglii,    Man- 
neahaciademy  at  present  pays^  for  the  most  cini%  Diad,  in  stanzas  (Flor^  1824),  can 
part,  with  promises,  and  the  seesiQns  of  ma-  satisfy  those  only  who  do  not  exaiet  a 
nv  other  academies  are  mere  ecremomes.  strict  fidelity  of  translation.    Among  the 
The  Chtfca  and  t^e  Aecad,  db'  Gtorgt^  at  transhuipns  from  n^odem  languages  uito 
Florence,  with  the  Ascad^  ^chmUi^tca  at  the '  Itahan,  ai;^  the  works  of,  sir  Walter 
Rome,aloneBUstain  their  pbce  in  the  mem-  £!<<Ptt;  and  Byron.     Klopstock'b  MttfMh 
or^of  foreign  countries.    Among  the  peri-  was  tnmskited  by  Andrea  Ma^leL    l^ssi's 
(kficalB,theBiiUto(eca^taiiaisa.wdikof  SUnria  ^ItaHa  €ndic»  e  modemii  (Milan) 
merit,  and  exerts  a  decinve  influence  by  dwells  very  long  on  ancient  times,  ana 
means  of  siwim»ous  criticisms;  but  ir  has  shows  iliequent  tnces  of  French  influence, 
been  often  dtt^red  by  injiSistice  and  There  stiU  a^ppear  Idstorical  works,  ifdiich 
harshness,  especially  when  under  Aoerbi's  are  better  received  by  foreignera  than  by 
guidance,     firuj^natelli   and-  Configliac-  tbe  country  to  which  they  belong ;  as  the 
chVB  QiomaU  di  flnsd;   CAtimpa,  Staria  above-mentioned  fitmigUe  cMwi  Aaliane 
naturaUfMeiieina  td^Mi^  iathe periodical  of  the  count  Pompeo  Otta  (Milan,  sinee 
most  deservmg  the  notice  of  fi)reign  coon-  1820) ;  the  Sloria  di  MQanOy  by  Rosmini ;, 
tries.    The  study  of  the  Oriental  fam-  the  Vodice^pUniuaico  CoUmbo  Americano 
guaj^  in  Itaty,  is  notisomuch  advaaoed  (Genoa,  1823) ;  Scina'a  Progp.  ddia  Sto* 
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ria  letter,  ddla  SEedifl,  and  Spotonio^  ex«  roU,  Booati),  for  explaining  which  asso- 
oeQent  Storia  ktUr.  deOa  Liguna  (Genoe,  dations  of  men  of  talent  have  been  form- 
18SU) ;  Beuci'b  Elogij  and  Af^'s  Vita  di  ed.    Ahnost  eveiy  book  of  tmvels  by  an 
Pierlmgi  Fameic,  though  the  last  belongs  Italian,  presents  inouiries  ^lto  the  remains 
to  the  more  faTorite  department  of  biog*  of  antv^uity  ;  and  ^Izoni,  who  first  kin- 
raphy,  for  which  materiab  may  be  found  died  the  enthusiasm  of  the  succeeding 
in  Pelli's  Memorieper  la  Viia  di  DanU  travellers  for  invesdgatiDg  the  remains  of 
(FloreDoo,1833) :  Neili's  VUa  e  Ounmemo  Egyptian  ait,  onfy  foUowed  the  taste  of  hk 
LeUerario diCkiueo €falil^(Fkirence,  1799|  counuy.    Delia Cella,  the  naturalist  Broe- 
but  not  published  till  Iw)^  and  c<mtr»-  chi,one  of  the  most  mtelligent  of  the  late 
butjons  in  the  Biogrt^a  Cnmonut,  by  writers  of  Ita^r*  the   leanied  writer  on 
Lanoetti,  and  in  the  Italian  edition  of  the  numismatics  Sestini,  and  CamiUo  Bor- 
JBu^gn^  UnwtnaU  (Venice,  Misoaglial  ghese,  prove  this   position.    It   is  not, 
One  hope,  however,  notwithstanding  sucn  however,  so  much  the  custom  in  Italy 
are  the  aiffns.  of  the  times,  remains  to  the  to  embellish  travels  with  engravings  as  R 
fiiend  of  Italian  literature,  that  the  abun-  is  in  France  and  Enffland.    Even  the  de- 
dance  of  monuments  of  former  times  in  scripdons  of  cities,  of  which  new  onesaro 
diis  land  will  always  pieserve  alive  hiitor-  ever  in  demand,  are  without  this  embel- 
ieal  recollections.    Tne  explanation  of  the  lishment,  and  retain   their   old   defects. 
present  gives  an  opp(»tunity  to  recur  to  Italy  is  more  independent  in  the  exact 
the  past,  and  to  anmiate  its  dim  recollee-  sciences  than  ior  its  literature,  properly  so 
tions  by  their  connexion  with  tangible  n^  caUed,  particularly  in  the  ph^cal  depart- 
alities.    How  interesting,  fblr  example,  is  ment,  and«  by  its  mathematicians,  astron- 
the  history  of  the  cathedral  of  fliilan !  omexs,'  naturalists,  has  acouired  a  reputa^ 
But  Italy's  associations  are  not  limited  to  tion,  to  which  it  has  been  less  true  in  the 
Christian  times.    VUatia  avanti  41  thmd-  fine  arts,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^bistic 
mo  dt?  Romanij  by  Micali  (new  ed.  Livor-  arts.     Where  men  like  Sangro,  Flauti, 
no,  1821,  folio),  indicates  the   point  to  Borgnis,  Brunacci,  Lotted,  Bordoni,  em- 
which  the  inquirer  may  ascend.    Inve»-  plo^  themselves  in  ^metivand  its  appli^ 
tigfttionB  eonnected  wim  ancient  monu-  cation  to  geodesy  and  mechanics;  where 
ments  cannot  be  wanting  in  a  counuy  astronomera  like  Plana,  Brambilla,  In^- 
where  so  much  reiiiuns  to  be  explored,  rami,  Oriani,  Carlini,  JPiazzi,  Cacciatorc, 
Ingbirami's    Mmmnunti  Etnucki  o    cK  De  Oesaris,  ate  engaged  in  observatories 
ESMuco  Ai»fiie,the  illustnuions  of  the  editor  like  those  at  Naples,  at  Palenno,  at  Milan, 
of  the  GaUria  di  Flnnztj  so  far  as  they  Turin,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,-~the  sci- 
relate  to  ancient  monuments ;  the  Me^  enoes  qsust  make  a  rapid  progress.    The 
moirs  of  the  aiehseolocical  academy  of  Corremndanee    asbronomvque   of    baron 
Rome,  and  the  rare  wona  of  the  Bourbon  Zach  (see  Zach)  afforded  the  Italian  schol- 
academyy  are  amonff  the  phenomena  not  ars  an  opportunity  to  make  their  discove- 
to  be  overlooked  in  mreign  countries;  and  ries  and  researches  known  to  the  rest  of 
the  essays  of  Nib^,  Fea,  Boighes^  Lanoa,  Europe.    Zach,  who  lived  in  Genoa  till 
Cattaaeo  and  Btoochi  unite  solidity  with  1827,  promoted  thence  the  difiusion  of 
perspieiiiw  and  a  comprehensiye  survey*  useful   knowledge   connected   with   his 
But  now  uttle  the  proper  mode  of  treating  science,  by  an  Mnanaeco  Crenovese,    Un- 
this  depaitment  is  understood,  may  be  happily,  a  part  of  the  strict  mathemadcal 
seen  from  Vermi^iofi's  Leaani  demenia-  investigations  is  buried  in  the  transactions 
rte  di  t^rcheologia  (Verona,  1823^ 2  vols.),  of  literary  societies;  for  example,  in  the 
which  are  as  useless  to  foreign  countries  Transactions  of  th^  royal  academy  of 
asLcdbu'sinvestigatioiisonRomaninscrip-  sciences  at  Naples;  in  the  Transactions 
tioos,  which  other  treat  of  what  is  well  of  the  Pontonine  society  (Naples,  1819) ; 
known,  or  explain   obscurely  whatever  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lombardo-Vene- 
tbey  give  of  new.    The  RatcoUa  di  AnH-  tian  institute  ;  in  the  Reports  of  the  sci- 
chM  Grtdie  t  Romeme  ad  Uto  degU  ^^rtiBti^  entific  society  at  Modena ;  in  the  Ricerche 
dig,  ed  Incise  da  (Tto.  BitrnoUj  is  not  without  geometriche  edidrometrichefatU  neOa  Scuoia 
merit.    The  activity  of  the  trade  in  works  degP  ^igegneri  jfontjfiei  ^Acqm  t  Strode 
of  art  m  Italy  promotes  also  the  pnUica-  (Rome,  l^^l  which  but  too  rarely  pass 
tion  of  views  of  the  monuments  of  the  the  Alps.    Creodesy,  especially,  is  prose- 
middle  ages  (for  examf^e,  the  Monununti  cuted  with  great  ardor,  and  two  tngono- 
eefolcroH  di  Thaeana,  the  BaceoUa  dtfili  metrical  measurements,   connected  with 
tmglimi  FMiichej  Monumenti  ed  AnUckUh  each  other,  have  given  sadsfactoiy  results. 
di  MHatfo  ;  the   Ibbbviche    di    VenaaOy  EU{ual  zeal  is  manifested  in  the  "physical 
Franchioai,  Gisa  di  Gresy,  Piola,  Ventu-  sciences,  in  which  names  like  Zamboni, 
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Brugnatelli,  Gonfigfiacchi,  Belliogeri  and  na  and  others.  The  medical  liteniture  of 
Ranconi  answer  ior  the  exactness  of  the  Gemumy  has  attracted  much  attention, 
observations  and  correctness  of  the  calcu-  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Jations.  The  experiments  on  magnetism  German  writers  in  this  department  have 
and  electricity  (fiaBuelli)  have  excited  a  obtained  successful  translators  and  editors, 
lively  interest  even  in  Ital^,  and  Confi^ii-  especially  for  the  use  of  the  lecturers  in 
acchi's  and  Brugnatelli'sGrtomafe  di  Fisica,  Pavia,  Padua  and  Bologna.  Many  of  the 
ChmUOf  Storia  JVaturaUj'  Mtdvcina  ed  Mi^  German  works  in  the  department  of  met- 
which  is  published  very  regularly,  gives  aphysics  have  been  also  translated,  al- 
the  best  account  of  their  variety  and  thor-  though  the  French,  like  Destutt  dc  Tracy, 
oughness.  Even  the  Opuseoli  scietUifici  accorded  more  with  the  taste  of  the  Ital- 
ic Bologna  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  iaus.  Besides  Gioia,  the  author  of  the  Ide- 
to  the  natural  sciences  in  the  widest  com-  ologia  esposta^  Talia,  the  editor  of  a  ScLg- 
prehension,  and  maintain  an  honorable  ^  c^*  £flidica,  Grermani  Simoni,  and  some 
ifame.  The  geological  observations  of  unsuccessful  commentators  ujwn  Becca- 
the  count  Marzari  Pencati,  who  thought  ria,  the  CoUezione  ck'  daaaici  Meiqfinci 
himself  able  to  refiite  by  ocular  evidence  (Pavia,  1819 — 02)  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
the  Wemerian  theoiy  of  the  formation  production  in  this  department  De'Simo- 
of  the  earth,  have  attracted  much  at-  ni  has  treated  of  natural  law.  Numerous 
tention.  Among  the  geologists  of  Italy  explanations  and  editions  have  appeared 
must  be  mentioned  the  talented  and  learn-  of  the  Austrian  code,  which  is  possessed 
ed  Brocchi  (who  died  in  1827,  in  Egypt),  of  leg^  authority  in  some  of  the  states  that 
the  author  of  the  Conehyliolo^  gubap-  speak  Italian.  It  is  worthy  of  mendon, 
enrUnOj  and  who,  by  his  interesting  essays,  that  Llorente's  History  of  the  Inquisition, 
did  much  towards  increasing  tlie  popular-  and  SiamondPs  Histoiy  of  the  Italian  Re- 
ity  of  the  .Bt6/.  SaL  Renier,  Comiani,  publics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  may  be  freely 
Monticelli  and  Covelli  (Prodromo  deUa  sold  in  the  Italian  states,  while  they  are 
Mineralogia  Fe^utmiTia)  keep  up  the  in-  strictly  prohibited  by  the  neighboring  states, 
terest  in  these  studies.  Patronised  by  Aaaan  Poetry,  Italian,  poetry  sprang 
government,  the  physical  sciences  have  from  the  Proveni^,  which  was  the  first 
received  the  most  extensive  application  to  to  flourish  in  Europe  on  the  revival  of 
agriculture  and  technology,  which  have  civilization,  and  which  was  also  commu- 
made  respectable  progress,  at  least  in  Up-  nicated  to  Italy.  UfitU  the'  19th  century, 
per  Italy.  New  branches  of  industiy,  as  we  find  in  Italy  only  the  poetry  of  chiviu- 
well  as  new  kinds  of  plants  (rice  nom  ly  by  the  ProvenQids  and  Troubadoui«. 
China,  and  groin  from  Mongolia),  have  These  wandering  bards,  intelligible  to  the 
been  introduced ;  and  the  best  mode  of  Italians,  and  particularlv  to  the  Lombards, 
rearing  silk-worms,  manufacturing  wine,  by  the  affinity  of  their  sister  language, 
and  managing  bees,  has  been  made  the  oaversed  Italy,  and  were  welcome  guests 
object  of  pubtic  investigation,  and  the  re-  at  the  courts,  especially  of  the  nobles  of 
suits  have  been  very  favorable.  The  la-  Lombordy,  at  a  time  when  poetry  was 
bors  of  the  Accad,  oe'  Georgofili,  at  Flor-  considered  as  indispensable  at  feasts.  An 
ence,  have  contributed  much  to  ,the  pro-  instance  of  the  estimation  in  which  Trou^ 
motion  of  acrioulture.  Botany  cannot  be  badours  (q.  v.)  were  held,  as  die  chief  or- 
slighted  in  the  Garden  of  Europe.  Savii's  naments  of  a  princely  court,  is  found  in 
Eiementi  di  Botanica,  afTord  foreign  coun-  the  visit  of  Raimondo  Berlinghieri,  count 
tries  nothing  now,  but  the  woi-ks  of  Se-  of  Barcelona  and  Provence,  to  Fi:ederic 
bastiani,  of  Mauri,  of  Brignoli,  Moricand,  Barbarossa,  the  German  emperor,  at  Tu- 
Tenore,  of  the  superintendents  of  the  gar-  rin,  in  1162,  attended  by  a  train  of  Pro- 
dens  at  Pisa,  Ilome,  Naples,  Palermo,  venial  poets.  The  emperor  wiis  so  de- 
evince  the  interest  which  is  taken  in  tiiis  lighted  with  their  rcofa  oencto,  that  he  not 
department ;  and  the  Pomona  in  RiUeva  only  made  munificent  presents  to  the 
of  Pizzagalh,  and  Degaspari  add  Berga-  minstrels,  but  also  composed  a  madrigal 
maschi's  Ossarvaz,  MicoUmchty  evince  the  in  their  language  himself.  At  the  court 
zeal  of  their  autiiors.  Tne  investigation  of  Azzo  Vlf  of  Este,  at  Ferrara  (1215  to 
of  the  higher  economy  of  nature  has  re-  1264>,  some  distinguished  Provencals — 
ceived  valuable  contributions  fit)m  Bruna-  Ramoaldo  di  Vacheiras,  Raimondo  d'Ar- 
telli,  Configliacchi,  from  Angelini,  Me-  tes,  Americo  di  Regiulain — resided,  and 
laxa,  thedescriber  of  the  Proteus  anguir  sang  the  praises  of  his  daughters,  Con- 
fieiM,  Ranzani,  Petagna,  Laurenti  and  Ca-  stanza  and  Beatrice^  Here  a£>  flourished 
volini ;  and  the  gtructure  of  the  human  Maestro  Ferrari,  a  native  of  that  city, 
body  was  illusonted  by  Polletta,  Mascag-  who,  as  well  as  many  other  Italians  (iU- 
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berto  QuagHo,  Pertivalle  Dona,  Alberto  Monna  Nina,  who  come  down  to  the  pe- 
de'  MarchM  Malaspina,  &c.),  sang  in  the  riod  of  Dante,  and  were  the  cauae  diat 
Provencal  ]anguagei«.  No  one  acquired  so  every  thing  compoeed  in  Italian  was  then 
great  a  reputation  as  Sordello  of  Mantua,  called  Sicilian.  After  the  year  1*300, 
who  visited  Provence  for  the  purpose  of:  Sicily  gave  no  £uther  models  to  Italy ;  but 
making  himself  %nijiar  with  the  Ian-  the  real  founders  of  Italian  poetry  appear 
guage  and  poetiy  of  the  country.  Only  in  Bologna,  Florence,  and  other  cities  of 
a  few  fragments  of  these  Italian  Trouba-  Tuscany.  The  oldest  known  to  us  is, 
donis  are  extant ;  but  the  first  attempts  to  perhaps,  Folcacchieio  de'  Folcacchieri,  but 
compose  in  the  Italian  language  are  not  the  most  important  is  Guide  Giiinicelli  of 
to  be  looked  (or  in  Lombardy,  where  the  Bologna.  A  numbei^  of  poets  appeared 
vicinity  to  Provence  did  not  allow  a  taste  in  Tuscan}^  whose  names  Crescmfibeni 
for  native  poetry  to  spring  up.  BesideSi.  enumerates,  and  of  whom  he  gives  speci- 
the  Italian  of .  Lombarrk  was  the  least  mens.  In  the  13th  centu^,  Guittone 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  The  Genoese  and  d'Arezzo(author  of  abookot  poemsand 
Venetiaris  were  too  much  occupied  with  40  letters,  interspersed  with  verses),  Bru- 
commerce ;  the  Florentines,  disturbed  by  netto  Latini  (author  of  two  poetical 
domestic  Actions,  were  ignorant  of  the  works — U  TewreUo  and  II  PaUjiffa)^  Guide 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  popes  were  ab-  Cavalcanti  (author  of  a  celebrated  amz&nt 
Borbed  in  theology  and  the  canon  law,  and  other  poems),  Ugolino  UbaldJni 
and  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  poetry.  In  (author  of  an  excellent  idyl  in  the  form 
Sicily  only  could  Italian  poetry  develope  of  irregillar  canxtim)^  and  Dante  of  Mf^a- 
itseli,. because  the  Sicilians,  always  a  po*  no  (author  of  a  book  of  poems),  deserve 
etical  poople, spoke  a  dialect  sufficiently  mention;  but  wo  find  hardly  a. poet  of 
■oft  to  afimd  the  means,  of  graceful  verse,  eminence  in  the  other  provinces.  By  the 
Neither  commerce  nor  scholiistic  disputes  side  of  the  amatory  poets  Jacopone  da 
occupied  their  thoughts,  and  their  beauti-  •  Todi  stands  alone  as  a  sacred  poet  The 
ful  climate  invited  them  to  repose,. and  to  forms  of  the  early  ItaJian  poetry  are  hot- 
fill  the  moments  of  leisure  with  ooetry.  rowed  from  Amaud  Daniel,  and  other 
Tliey  could  not  draw  the  poets  or  Prov-  Provencals,  and  are,  ibr  the  most  part,  the 
ence  to  their  .country  so  easily  ns  the  same  wnich,  in  a  more  periect  state,  char<- 
Lombards,  nor  could  they  themselves  so'  acterize  the  later  Italian  poetiy,  viz.  can- 
eaaly  visit  that  country  of  love  and  poe-  wni{  sonnets,  balkds^  and  aegtine.  With 
tiy ;  but  enough  of  the  Provencal  songs  the  SiciHans,  we  already  find  the  ottave 
reached  them,  to  awaken  them  to  similar  alsa  Its  character  is,  even  at  this  early 
attempts  in  their  own  language.  They  period,  decidedly  marked.  Its  ruling 
had  also  a  court  rich  in  <  every  knighdy  spirit  is  love — an  ideaUzing  love,  to  which 
and  noble  accomplishment  Frederic  II,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  contributed  the 
the  German  emperor,  resided,  for  a  time,  tendency  to  adore  and  attribute  perfecdon 
in  Palermo  (firom  1198  to  1212) — ^he  who  to  the  beloved  object  Whether  the  new 
crowned  a  i)oet  with  his  own  hand,  to  character  which  appears  in  all  the  pro- 
whose  court,  as  the  old  novelist  relates,  ductions  of  this  time  had  its  origin,  as 
thronged  Troubadours,  musicians;  orsr  some  maintain,  in  the  spirit  of  Chrwtiani- 
tors,  artists,  champions,  and  all  persons  of  ty,  or  onl^  in  certain  i^elings  which  sprang 
any  kind  of  skill,  fit>m  all  countries,^  be-  up  at  this  time,  and  naturally'  connected 
cause  of  his  munificence  and  his  cour-  themselves  with  Christianity,  at  least  in 
tesy,  whose  noble  character  is  praised  appearance,  we  shall  not  here  venture  jto 
by  Dante ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  hearing  decide,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
the  vcj^ses  of  others,  Frederic  and  his  Chxodry.  It^  is  certain  that  the  modem 
court  composed  poetry  themselves,  and  spirit  is  essentially  dif[erent  fi^^m  the  an- 
productions  of  his,  of  hia  natural  son  cient,  (See  QUaskdL)  After  this  prepar- 
£nzo^  and  his  celebrated  chancellor.  Pie-  atory  period  of  Italian  poetiy  was  pased, 
tro  delle  -  Vigne,  are  still  extant  One  of  appeared  the  great  Florentine,  Dante  Ali- 
the  most  disii^iBhed  Sicilian  poets  of  ffmeri(bom  IS^).  He  left  at  once  the  trod- 
that  time  was  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  of  whom  den  oath,  and  stands  without  predecessor 
we  possess  a  song  entirely  Provencal  in  or  follower  ^ among  all  tiie  nreat  names 
form  and  character.  We  have  also  the  which  ornament  Italy.  We  do  not  speak 
names  and  fragments  of  Jacopo  da  Len-  of  the  form  of  his  Divina  Conmediaj 
tinO)  Sumamed  U  AUe^o,  of  Gkiido,  and  which,  from  its  nature,  could  not  but  be 
Oddo  delle  Colonne,Ranieti,Ruggieri  and  unique,  but  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  ge- 
InghUfredi  of  Palermo,  of  Arrigo  Testa,  nius ;  but  even  his  great  poem,  in  which, 
Ste&no,  prothonotaiy  of  Messina,  and  as  he  says,  heaven  and  earth  assi^ed,  and 
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which  cost  the  poM  the  study  of  yean,  ib  Seimuccio  del  BeDe,-a  ftiend  of  Petratta,^ 
oomiected  with  love,  his  B^itrice  being  we  come  immedialely  to  the  latter.  {See 
his  guide  in  the  hiffhest  spheres  of  heav-  Pttrarca.)  His  love  did  not,  like  Dante's, 
en;  and  we  should  greatly  misconcelva  inspire  the  idea  of  6ne  great  poem,  treat- 
tiie  poet  and  his  age,  if  we  should  sui^-'  ing  of  all  the  acts  and  e&rts  of  man,  and 
pose  that  this  drcumstance  was  merely  his  religious  conceptions  were  still  more 
intended  to  commemorate  his  eariy  pas-  strongly  the  ideal  of  love.  His  sonnets 
sion.  The  spirit  of  the  aae  unavoidably  and  canxoni  are  very  difierently  esteemed ; 
led  him  to  exhibit  love  as  the  great  mover  but  if  they  appear  to  mAny  readers  of  our 
of  the  human  aouL  (See  VanU.)  As  a^  frequently  overstrsined,  and  some- 
Dante's  production  is  important  in  the  times' devoid  of  the  spirit  and  fullness  of 
history  of  the  human  mind  and  the  prog-  genuine  poetiy,  to  others  they  are  a  mod- 
resB  of  civilization,  it  is  of  equal  in^rt-  el  of  lyrical  excellence ;  and  his  influence 
ance  in  the  histoiy  Cff  Italian  literature,  on  the  language  of  Italian  poetry  has  beei» 
Dante  made  the  Italian  dialect  the  lawfut  very  groat,  rendering  It  softer  and  more 
cdrrency  of  literature.  His  intention  to  flexibte  than  Dante  had  left  it.  Petrarca 
write  his  poem  in  Laiin  hexameters  suffi-  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  well  ac- 
ciently  shows  in  what  a  state  he  found  quainted  with  Roman  elegance,  and  he 
the  Italian  language ;  how  little  the  lieht  elevated  his  language  to  the  greatest  pun- 
play  of  graceful  rhymes  had  developed  it  ty,  beauty  and  melody.  His  followers 
for  his  great  object.  Qence  his  apology  are  innumerable.  Among  them,  in  the 
for  attempting  so  serious  a  subject  in  the  14th  4)entuiy,  are  the  two  Buonac* 
lingwi  voigart.  The  enthqsiasm  for  corsi  da  Montemagno,  and  Franeo,  8ac-» 
Dante's  poem  was  so,  great,  that  in.  chetti,  the  writer  of  noveile.  The  glory 
Florence,  Bologna  and  Pisa,  profbssor--  which  Petrarca  had  acquired  in  a  species 
ships  were  earfy  established  for  the  ex-  of  poetry  e(asy  in  itself,  and  so  consonant 
planation  of  his  Cwnmedia,  In  Florenc^  with  the  taste  which  his  nation  has  pre- 
Boccaccio  was  the  first  v^o  filled  this  served  even  to  the  present  time,  and  to 
chair.  Of  the  commentators  we  shall  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  too  enticing; 
mention,  besides  the  later  Landiiio,  only  but  the  Petraichists  foigot  that  it  is  the 
Dante's  own  sons,  Pietro  and  Jacopo,  with  spirit  of  their  master  which  aained  him 
Benvenuto  of  Imola  and  Martino  Paolo  his  fame,  and  not  merely  the  harmonious 
Nidobeato.  The  archbishop  of  Milan^  sound  of  his  musical  rhymes ;  and  they 
Giovanni  Visconti,  appointed  two  theolo-  poured  ft>rth  itmumerable  poems,  a  com- 
gians,  two  philosophers,  and  two  juris-  parison  of  ^ich  with  those  of  PetrarcA 
consults  of  Florence,  to  undertake  iointly  could  only  raise  him  s^ll  higher.  Petrar- 
the  interpretation  of  the  theolpgy,  philoeo-  ca  not  only  wrote  lyrical  poenas,  but,  in 
Tpkiy  and  jurisprudence  of  Dante.  Be-  his  cafUoli,  or  triumphs,  approaches  the 
aides  Dante,  there  flourished  several  other  didactic.  He  composed  also  Latin  poems^ 
poets,  among  whom  Cino  da  Pistoia  eclogues,  and  an  epic^  4^Hea,  celebrating 
(q.  v. i  is  the  most  distinguished.  He  ex-  his  fiivorite  hero,  Sdpio,  the  latter  of 
oellea  in  tender  love  poems,  in  which  he  which  obtuned  him  die  poetic  laurel,  in 
celebrated  his  mistress  Sdvi^gia,  and  was  the  capitol,  in  Rome,  and  which — so  easily 
the  precursor  of  Petrarca,  for  whom  he  do  great  poets  mistake  their  own  merit^^ 
also  prepared  the  language*  Cecco  d'Aa-  he  hi^iself  valued  most,  whilst  he  con-, 
coll,  also  a  cokitemporaiy  of  Dante,  sidered  his  lyrical  poems  of  little  value, 
wix»te  a  didactic  poem,  in  five  books,  on  and  ip  his  old  age  wished  that  h^  had  not 
phy«cs,  morals  and  religioii,  under  the  written  them.  Not  less  famous  than  Pe- 
title  Acerha  (properiy  Acaho  or  Aeervoy  tnurca  is  his  friend  Boccaccio.  (See  the 
Francesco  da  Barberino  composed  his  article  B^caceio  for  an  account  of  his 
Docwnenti  (PAmore,  in  which  he  treats  of  great  service  in  the  formation  of  Italian 
virtue  and  itsrewarde,m  rude  and  irregti-  prose.]  llie  satirical  sonnets  of  Puoci, 
lar  venues,  and  his  other  poem,  hd  the  didactic  essay  on  agriculture  'by  the 
Reggimento  t  di  Cothmx  deUe  Downey  Bolognese  Paganino  Bonafede,  and  the 
also  a  moral  and  didactic  poem.  Fazio  Four  Kingdoms  of  Love,  Satan,  Vice  and 
Ae^i  Uberti  wrote,  at  the  Same  period,  his  Virtue,  by  his  countryman  Federigo  Frez- 
DUican/ondo"'^  system  of  astronomy  and  zi,  under  the  title  Quadriregno,  an  unsuc- 
geography  in  verso,  in  which  Dante  cessful  imitation  or  Dame,  belong  also  to 
served  him  as  a  model.  Without  dwell-  this  period.  In  the  15th  century,  Giusto 
ing  on  the  less  important  Ivrical  poets,  de'  Uonti  first  meets  us — an  imitator  of 
Benucck)  Salimbeni,  Biudo  Bonichi,  An-  Petrarca.  In  his  sonnets  he  celebrates  the 
teoio  da  Feoara,  Francesco  degli  Albizzi,  beautiful  hand  of  his  mistresB^  on  which 
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account  the  whole  collection  is  called  La  surpassed  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the 
BeUa  Mono.  About  1413;,  the  barber  Bur-  14th  and  15th  centuries  in  this  department, 
chiello,  at  Florence,  acquired  no  litde  of  which  tiie  Btiotto  <f jfrttono,  La  ^pHstgna 
reputation  by  his  peculiar,  but,  for  us,  un-  Mstoriata,  and  La  Reeina  JhicrmfOj  are 
intelligihle  sonnets.  The  attempt  of  the  the  most  known.  The  MemJbriano  of 
painter  and  architisc^  Leon  Battista  Albert!  Francesco  Cieco  da  Ferrara,  which  is  not 
(somewhat  later,  under  Cosmo  de'  Medi-  unworthy  to  stand  by  the  edde  of  tbe 
ci),  to  c6mpoee  hexameters  and  pentame-  MtnvarUe,  served  to  amuse  the  Gonzaga, 
ters  in  ItaKan,  is  wofthv  of  mention,  at  Mantua ;  but  a  more  immediate  prede- 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  after  the  death  of  his  cesser  of  Ariosto  was  Matteo  Maria  Bo- 
grand&Cher  (1464),  the  Pericles  of  the  uurdo,  author  of  the  OrUmdo  ffwumunrato, 
FioientiDe  repubhc,  was  inspired  by  his  which  at  first  was  not  much  relished  by 
passion  for  Lucretia  Donati,  a  noble  Flo-  the  Italians,  on  account  of  its  gravity,  as 
rentine  lady,  to  imitate  Petrarca ;  yet  he  they  had  already  become  too  fond  of 
did  it  with  independence.  He  wds  the  irony  in  these  epics  of  chivalry ;  so  much 
pupil  of  the  Platonist  Marsi^o  Ficino.  so,  that  Boiardo,  continued  by  Nicco]6  de- 
Besides  sonnets  and  cantomf  we  have  gli  Agostini,  was  entirely  re-cast  by  Dome- 
ooptCo^t,  sianze,  ferziney  and  carnival  songs,  nichi,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by^  BemL 
by  him.  His  Sympomtmj  or  the  Drinkers  Conteihporaiy  with  ^ese  epic  poets  were 
{Beont)f  a  sportive  imitatioD  of  Dante,  the  satirist  Bern.  Belliciom,  and  number- 
describes  three  journeys  into  a  wine  cellar,  less  Petnirchists,  as  Francesco  Cei,  Gas- 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  contempo-  paro  Visconti,  Agostino  Staccoli  d'Urbino, 
raneous  poets  was  Angelo  Ambrosini,  Serafino  d'Aquila,  Antonio  Tebaldeo, 
called  Poliziano,  fiDm  the  small  village  Bernardo  Accohi,  a  celebrated  improwisa- 
Montepulciano,  who  is  celebrated  also  as  tore,  who  assumed  the  modest  surname 
a  scholar  and  philosopher.  Beddes  a  L^Unico,  a  Neapolitan  under  the  name  of 
dramatic  poem,  ChfeOy  there  is  a  fnig-  NbUtarno,  a  Florentine,  Oristoforo,  under 
ment  by  him,  in  beautiful  stanzas,  in  the  name  of  UMissimoy  &c.  Antonio 
praise  of  Jiilian  of  Medici,  on  occasion  Fregoso,  sumamed  FUeremo,  wrote  a 
of  a  tournament,  exhibited  b^  the  broth-  raoml  erotic  poem^  La  Cava  BiancOf  of 
era,  at  Florence.  A  friend  of*^  his  was  the  moderate  value,  with  Sdve,  and  gay  and 
graceful  amatory  poet  Girolamo  Benivi-  melanclioly  capUoH  Gian  Filoteo  Achil- 
enl.  Of  the  tluee  brothers  Pulci, '  Ber-  lini  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  on  account 
nardo  wh>te  two  eleffies,  a  poem  on  the  of -^his  scientific-moral  poems,  B  Viridario 
passion  of  Christ,  and  was  the  first  who  and  R  I^kle^toid  Comazzano  dal  Vorset- 
tnmslated  the  eclogues  of  Virgil  into  Ital-  ti,  for  hispoem  on  the  art  of  war,  entitled 
ian.  Luca  was  the  author  of  the  Herai-  De  Re  Jmlikari,  Distinguished  as-  female 
deSf  a  poem  in  oUave  nW,  in  which  he  poets  of  this  century  are  Battista  Monte- 
celebrated,  earli^,  but  not  less  beautifully  feltro,  wife  to  Galeazzo  Maltepina,  her' 
than  Poliztano,  a  tournament  of  Lorenzo  nieCe  Constimza,  Bianca  of  Este,  Dami- 
of  Medici,  a  pastoral,  also  in  oUave  rimey  gella  Trivulzi,  Cassandra  Fedele,  and  the 
entitled  Driadeo  d'Ammre,  and  an  epic  two  Isottas.  The  16th  century,  the  pe«- 
poem  oft;hivalry,  Cinffb  CcUvimeOj  which  riod  of  Italian  poetiy,  in  which  the  princes 
in  itself  is  of  little  value,  and  was  left  in-  of  Ita]y,iand  particularly  the  popes,  extend- 
complete  (Bernardo  Giomhullari  finished  ed  the  most  munificent  patronage  to  poe- 
it  after  the  death  of  the  poet),  but  which  try  and  the  arts,  begins  with  the  Orlando 
is  remarkable  as  the  commencement  of  and  other  poems  oi  the  admirable  Arios- 
those  ironical  and  serious  poems  of  chival-  to.  (q.  v.)  Giovanni  Gioiigio  Trissino 
ry,  which,  with  the  decline  of  chivahy  (q.  v.)  attend pted,  vrithour  success,  the 
and  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  became  serious  epic.  His  work  is  dry  and  cold, 
jitttuial,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  neces-  Giovanni  Ruccelld  displays  much  tender- 
saiy  to  the  poetical  spirit  of  the  Italians,  ness  and  feeling  in  his  didactic  poem  L» 
Luigi,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  thre^,  ^pi.  Luigi  Alamanni  (a.  v.),  author  of  a 
owes  his  fame  not  to  the  whiijfisical  son-  didactic  poeni  on  agriculture  (La  CoUxoor 
nets  in  which  he  and  his  friend,  Matteo  z«m«),  a  romantic  epic,  Gmxne  if  CorteM,  and 
Franco^  held  each  other  up  to  .the  laugh-  AoarMk{A  modem  Iliad,  on  the  Whole  a 
ter  of  Lorenzo  and  his  guests  (often  in  ffulur6),belongs  rather  to  poets  of  the  second 
the  most  indecent  language),  nor  to  his  rank.  Sannazzaro  distinguished  himself 
Beca  da  Dieomanoy  &c.,  but  to  his  Mar^  in  his  Arcadia^  and  in  his  lyric  poenu^  bf 
gardt  Mc^giore,  by  which  he  became  the  delicacy  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  express 
predecessor  of  Ariosto,  who,  however,  aion.  Bemi  (q.  v.)  became  the  creator  of 
nuipaased  him  as  much  as  he  himself  a  new  deparcnfient    Among  the  P«CFticli- 
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ists  of  this  age  areJBembo,  Ctedf^tooe  Sweden,  in  Rome,  and  her  praUlectioB 

and  Molza,     Lodovioo  Domenichi  pub-  for  tlie  ciaflsic  muse,  served  to  banirii  from 

lished,  in  1559,  the  poems  of  50  nobk  la-  the  circle  of  poeta^  who  assembled  around 

dies.    Am6ng  these  was  Vittoria  Colonna,  her,  the  Marinistic  exaggeration,  and  to 

wife  of  Fernando  d'Avalo^  marquis  of  Pes-  substitute  for  it  a  fiigid  correctness.    Her 

canu   (RespectingAretino,  equally  known  converaion  to  the  Uathotic  &ith  also  at- 

for  genius  and  hcentioiisness,  see  Ardmo.)  tracted  more  attention  to  sacred  poetry 

Bernardo  Tasso,  in  his  epic,  and  still  more  tlian  it  had  preyiously  received  in  Italy ; 

in  his  lyric  poems,  appeare  as  an  excellent  but  no  poet  of  her  circle  merits  particu- 

poet,  but  was  surpassed  1^  his  son  Tor-  lar  notice.    Deserving  of  mention  is  Nic- 

quato  Taaso.  (See  7%»m.)  Guarini  displays  col6  Forteguerra,  author  of  the'  Riceiar- 

much  grace  in  his  lyrics  (madrigals  and  ddto^  the  bst  epic  of  chivalry.     NoUi, 

sonnets),  but  he  owes  hia  mme  to  his  Pctf-  whose   soncs  and   odes   were   popuiarf 

tor  Fido,    Gabriello  Chiabiera  was  distin-  translated  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  was 

guished  as  a  lyric  poet    He  also  wrote  the  first  who  made  his  countiymen  ac- 

several  epic  poems  and  pastoral  dramas,  quainted  with  Endish  literature,  whilst, 

The  learned  rather  Bernardino  Baldi  pub-  at  the  ^ame  time,  me  French  taste  began 

liahed,  besides  sonnets  and  canzinUj  a  nun-  to  prevail,  which  exercised  a  decided  in- 

dr^  q)ologues  in  prose*    AttemfitB  had  fluence,  particularly  on  the  dramatic  liter- 

already  been  made  in  the  .£aopio  fihle  ature  of  Italy.     Fewer  candidates  now 

by  Cesare  Pavesi,  under  d^e  name  of  appear  on  the  Italian  Parnassus.     The 

Targa,  and  by  Gianmiaria  Verdizotti,  but  abbate  Carlo  Innocenmo  Frugoni^  amonff 

with  less  sucoess.    Teofilo  Folengi,  more  oth^r  poetical  producdons  (mostly  0igid 

known  under  the  name  of  MerUn  Coccajo^  occasional  pieces),  composed  sonnets  and 

must  be  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  eonasom,  of  which  the  eportive  ones  are 

macaronic  poetry.    As  early  as  the  second  {^raised.    There  is  a  succesdul  transla- 

half  of  the  16th  century,  the  common  of  tion  of  the  Psadms  by  Mattel.    The  Aie 

taste  had  begun,  and  continually  mcreas-  Romjpirtaeniaiiva  (the  tlistrionic  Art)  is  a 

ed,  so  that  the  17th  century  produced  didactic  poem  worthy  of  mention,  by 

but  very  few  wor)c9  which  can  be  con-  Lodovico    Biccoboni,   who    raised    the 

sidered  as  exceptions.    We  should  men-  charaeter  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris. 

tion,  however,  Marino  (q.  v.),  who,  as  it  Francesco  Algarotti,  the  oompaiuon  of 

w«re,    founded   his  own   school,   from  Frederic   the   Grea^   belongpng  to   the 

which  proceeded  Claudio  AchiUini,  Giro-  French  school,  in  his  odes,  poetiQ  epistles 

lamo  Preti,  Casoni  and  Antonio  Bruni,  and  translations,  exhibited  the  pleasing 

who   were    his  most    ardent  admirers,  ease,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  coklness 

Alesaandro  Tassoni  is  known  as  the  au-  of  die  French.      Robert!  and  Pignotti 

thor  of  La  Secekia  Rs^Ua^  a  comic  and  wrote  iEsopic  ftbles  with  originality  and 

satiric  epic.    Francesco  Bracdolini,  who  elegance.    Twenty  poets  were  united  in 

had  imitated  Tasso,  in  his  Croee  Racquista^  the  composition  of  a  comic  poem,  under 

to,  with  no  great  success,  by  his  Schemo  the  tide  BerUidoy  Pertoldino  and  Caoa- 

d^li  Det,  disputed  with  Tassoni  the  honor  tenno.    Luigi  Savioli  sung  of  love  in  the 

Ot  the  invention  of  the  mock-heroic,  but  style  of  AnacreozL    As  erotic  and  J^c 

does  not  equal  him  in  grace  and  ingenui-  poeti,  must  be  mentioned  with  hhn  Crhe- 

ty.      Two  later  mock-heroic  poems— IZ  rardo  de'  Bosdi  and   Giovarmi  Fantooi, 

MdtmaniUe  Racquigtato,  by  Lorenzo  Lippi,  called,  amons  the  Arcadians  (see  Arcadia), 

and  R  Torrackione  DtsoUdo,   by   Paolo  Labindo,     A  pleasing  enthusiasm  per- 

Minucci — have  no  other  merit  .than  the  vades  die  poetry  of  Ippolito  Pindemonti ; 

purity  of  tiieir  Tuscan  language.     The  and,  among  the  productions  of  fais  fiiend 

woriss  of  Carlo  de'  Dottori,  Bartolommeo  Aurelip  JB^rtola  of  Rimmi,   the   fables 

Bocchinl,  Cesari  Ca^rali^  are  not  of  dis-  rank  the  hi^esL    CJem.  Bond!  is  pleas- 

tinguished  merit    Filicala's  lyrical  poems  ing,  but  without  creative  power.     Giu- 

glow  with  patriotic  feeling,  and  a  noble  seppe  Parini,  who  imitated  Pope's  Rape 

elevation,  which  will  always  render  him  of  the  Lock,  displays  true  poetic  eleva- 

popular.     Count  Fulvio  Testi  was  die  tion  and  fine  feeling.    Onomo.  Menzoni, 

Horace  of  his  nation,  but  his  epic  produc-  who  is  not  without   poetic   originality, 

tions  were  mere  fi-agments.    The  caustic  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  sacred 

satires  of  the  painter  Solvator  Rosa  are  poems.    Alfieri  was  distinguished  for  hie 

not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  amidst  satires,  lyric  poems,  hisEtruria  Vendicata, 

die  general  barrenness  of  Italian  poetry,  and  his  dramatic  compositions,  tnmsla- 

about  the  middle  of  the  17di  century,  tions,  &c.      (See  J^^)     The  abbate 

The  residence  of  Christiua,   qUeeu   of  Giambattista  Casti  was  distinguished  for 
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elegance,  -wit  and  humor.  Hn^  MmaU  otherwise  under  the  Austrian  8ee|>tte? 
Pariainliy  a  mock-heroic  poem,  is  rich  in  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  mention 
satiric  and  humorous  traits.  His  MmdU  the  writers  of  sonnets  and  operas.  Trite 
Goktfifi  are  o^n  indecent  The  late  Vin-  subjects  aie  brought  up  under  forms  a 
cenzo  Monti'  is  pronounced  unanimously  thousand  times  repeated,  and  thus  the 
to  have  been  the  greatest  among  the  recent  miracle,  that  Sgrizzi  can  astonish  his  au- 
poelB  of  Italy.  &8ides  his  dnunatic  com-  dience  with  impro  wisated  tragedies  is  part- 
positions,  his  most  celebrated  poem  is  hi^  ly  explained.  (See  ImprowuaiorL]  The 
jBautfigiianay  in  which  he  imitates  Dante,  tit^asure  of  the  ncvelU^  of  which  Shak- 
But  wno  can  enumerate  the  host  which  speare  so  happily  made  use,  lies  before 
now  lays  claim  to  the  poetic  laurel,  par-  tne  Italian  poets,  untouched,  and  seems 
ticulariy  since  the  souvenirs  flourish  in  even  to  be  little  known  to  the  Italian  pub- 
Italy  also,  and  ofier  so  fine  a  field  for  son-  lie  at  laive.  Theatres  like  those  of  S. 
net8|  of  which  there  is  hardly  an  educated  Carlo  at  ^^ple8,  DeUa  Scala  at  Milan,  Per- 
Itaiian  who  has  not  composed'  some  ?  gola  at  Florence,  where  whole  regiments 
The  grave  character  which  the  times  oxe  might  appear  on  the  stage,  do  not  afford 
asHnniing  ¥^  perhaps  put  an  «nd  to  these  much  ^eaeon  to  hope  for  the  restoration 
elegant  trifles,  whose  abundance  cannot  of  dramatic  excellence.  The  historical 
be  considered  favorable  to  6n  elevated  novel,  which  tar  Walter  Scott  has  render- 
tone,  either  in  literature  or  the  fine  arts,  ed  so  popular  with  all  nations,  has  been 
The  souvenirs  have  already  declined  in  attempteo  in  Italy^  as  in  livati's  Viagm 
Gennany,  where  they  originated.  The  di  Fr,  PetrcBrca  (Milan,  1890),  Grossi'sK- 
latest  epic  attempts  have  not  been  success-  dmnde^  Manzoni's  Promessi  Sposi,  and  the 
fill.  The  BaLiade  and  S.  BtMddto,  by  A.  Mmaea  di  Motacu  The  history  of  Italian 
M.  Ricci,  ASM,  by  Rolnola,  the  MoabUide,  poetxy,  particularly  of  the  older  periods,  is 
by  Franchi  di  Pont,  were  inferior  to  the  to  be  found  in  the  worics  of -Crescimbeni, 
specimens  which  have  appealed  of  Pa-  Quadrio,  TIraboschi,  and  also  in  Gin- 
lamlm's  Medoro  Canmato,  More  interest  guen^'s  Hutoire  IMiroatt  d^RaUe,  Sis- 
has  been  excited  by  the  tragedies,  the  au-  mondi's  wofk  Dt  la  LitUrature  du  Midi, 
thors  of  which,  however,  are  restrained  by  and  in  Bouterwek  (q.  v.),  the  two  last  of 
their  paity  views  of  the  romantic  and  clas-  which  works  come  down  to  our  own 
sicaL     Fablxi  of  Cesena,  Marsuzi,  the  times. 

duke  of  Vendignano,  follow  the  example  ItaUan  Tktatre.    The  political  state  of 
of  Affieri,  respecting  whose  poetical  ro-  Italy,  and  the  easy,  careless  life  of  the 
tem,  see  the  article  JlfierL    Ugo  Foecolo's  people,  in  their  nrild  and  beautiful  clunate, 
Biceiarda  (LondrOj  i.  e.  Turin,  1820)  was  iiave  cooperated  in  causing  the  dramatic 
intended  to  intmduoe  a  taste  ibr  the  ro-  literatureof  Italy  to  renudn  ma  very  back- 
mantic  style  into  Italy;  but  it  is  already  ibr-  ward  state.    It  was  revived,  as  has  been 
gotten.    Manzoni,  a  cultivator  of  this  kind  shown  in  the  article  Drama,  earlier  among 
of  poetry,  or  of  what  the  Italians  under-  the  Italians  than  among  other  nations,  be- 
stand  by  this  name,  has  been  more  sue-  t»iuse  they  had  the  model  of  the  ancient 
ceasfuL   .Gothe  praised  Manzoni's  C&nU  drama  before  their  eyes ;  but  this  very  cir- 
di  Ccarmagnola  (Milan,  1820)  highly.  Pin-  ctmistonce  was  one  reason  why  a  national 
dementi,  Maffei  and  Nicotani,  however,  drama  was  not  formed  in  Maly.     The 
are  placed  higher  than  Manzoui  by  all  modem  Italiaiiy  generalhr  speaking,  has 
parties.     The  productions  in  the  comic  not  that  reflecting  turn  of  mmd,  which  is 
department  are  poor;  they  appear,  at  least  necessary  for  the  compodtion  and  enjoy- 
to  other  nations,  heavy  and  dragginff,  and  ment  of  a  truly  good  drama ;  nor  has  suf- 
the  Chmmedia  deW  Jbit  (see  DnSna)  is  not  ficent  libeity.  exiited  for  centuries  in  Italy 
Considered  wortiiy  of  notice  by  the  high  to  afford  a  fiiir  field  for  dramatic  talent. 
classes ;  yet  its  strong  homor  might  per-  If  it  be  objected  that  the  Spanish  drama 
haps  please  an  unprejudioed  muidmore  attained  its  perfection  under  tne  stem  sway 
than  the  writings  of  Nota,  Giraud  and  of  an  absolute  government,  it  may  be  an- 
Pan'zadoro.     Bavbieri's  ^^Piuna  RaecoUa  swered,  that  the  higher  drama,  with  the 
Ttafrak,  ossia  Repertorio  ad  U90  d£  Tttdsri  Spaniards,  is  of  a  religious  cast — a  conse- 
lUdiani  JMilan,  1S20),  and   Marchiaio's  quencc  of  that  religious  gloom  which  be- 
Optra  TtabrdU  (Milan,  1830),  endeavor  longs  to  the  SpaniM  character,  but  which 
to  8up{^  the  want  of  native  productions  the  gay  Italian  does  not  feel    The  extem- 
by  tzanslBtiona  of  Fraicfa  and  German  poraneous  made,  which  is  such  a  fiivorite 
work»--prQof  enough  that  th&  natural  witii  the  lower  classes  of  Italy,  is  con- 
gayety  oif  the  south,  fermerly  the  home  temned  for  this  very  reason  hv  the  higher 
of  pkHunurei  is  departing.    How  can  it  be  dasses ;  and  whilst  the  people  in  general 
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relish  nothing  but  the  eommedia  ddP  arte  man  in  his  conception  of  dramatic  excel- 
(aee  Drama),  the  liigher  classes  care  only  lence.  Among  his  foUowere  are  Vin> 
for  the  opera.  The  drama,  therefore,  cenzo  Monti  of  Feirara,  Alessandro  Pe- 
properly  so  cdlle^l,  does  not  appear  ]ike  a  lopi  of  Bologna,  and  paitMsuJarly  Giam- 
natural  part  of  Itahan  literature,  and  we  battista  Niccolmi  of  Florence,  whose 
trust  it  will  not  be  considered  an  arbitraiy  Polyxena  reoeiyed  a  prize  in  1811.  The 
division,if  we  trea(  the  Italian  drama  sep-  pastoral  dramas  of  Tasso  imd  Guarini, 
arately  from  the  body  of  Italian  literature,  vjz.  the  AnUnia  of  the  former,  and  the 
The  dramatic  writers  of  this  country  Pcutor^FYcfo  of  the  latter,  form  a  novel  kind 
started  with  so  close  an  imitation  of  the  of  dramatic  poeur.  They  entirely  echps- 
ancients,  that  no  Italian,,  down  to  the  last    ed  those  of  Niccol6  of  Coreggio,  AsostinQ 

3 natter  of  the  15th  century,  wrote  a  trage-    Beccari^  Cinthio  Giraldi,  Agostino  Araend 
y  in  any  language  except  Latin ;  and  me    and   Buonarelli.      Tasso    succeeded   in 
Orfeo  of  Angelo  Poliziano,  of  that  time,  is    uniting  the  sweetest  tones  of  Theocritus^ 
a  series  of  lyrical  poems  dramatically  at-    Anacreon,  aod  of  the  eclogues  of  Yiigii, 
tached  to  each  other — a  tragedy  merely    without  injuring  his  originality.    Incom- 
in  name.    The  Sofanisbe  of  Triaaino  imi-    edy,  the  ItaUans  also  began  with  a  close 
tales  in  evei^'  point  the  andent  model,    imitationoftheancients,  not,  however,  of 
even  to  retaining  the  chorus ;  it  is  not    the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  but  of  the 
witliout  merit,  but,  on  the  whole,  is  a  pe-    Romans,  rlautus  and  the  calm  Terence, 
dantic  work ;  yet,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X,  in    These  productions  were  called,  in  contra- 
1516,  it  was  received  vrith  so  much  ap-    distinction  !from  the  eztempbraneouacom- 
plause,  as  to  be  represented  in  Rome  with    edy,  commedie  enuUte  (learned  comedies), 
great  pomp.    Ruccellai  (1525)  bears  the    The  comedies  of  Arioeto  and  the  Clizia 
same  marks  of  imitation  and  want  of  po-    of  Machlavelli  exhibit  thia,imitBtion.   The 
etical  invention ;  even  Tasso^s  Torrisrtumr'    other  comedies  of  the  latter  are  altogether 
do  (about  1595),  though  particular  pas-    Florentine  in  their  character,  but  we  must 
sages  remind  us  of  his  immortal  poeros,is    admit  tliat  they  are  deficient  in  that  ele- 
stamped  with  the  same  character.  Amidst    vated  tone  of  comedy,  which  we  admire 
the  minute  and  anxious  obsenrance  of  the    in  Shakspeare.    We  mention  Taaso%  GU 
rules  of  Aristode,    closely  ibllowed  by    hOrighi  d^^more  only  on  account  of  tlie 
many  Italian  writers  of  tragedies  not  wor-    author's  ( name.     The    T^incia,  by    the 
thy  of  mention,  count  Pro^ro  Buona-    younger  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti(  1626), 
ceJli  deserves  credit  for  venturing  to  omit    js  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Italian 
the  chorus )  on  the  other  hand,  the  law-    comedies,  on  account  of  the  Florentine 
yer  Vincenzo  Gravina  once  more  attempt*    nationality  so  well  portrayed  in  it  .  Gol- 
ed  to  show  that  imitation  of  Seneca  was    doni  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the 
the  only  way  to  tragic  perfection.    After    eommedia  delT  arte,  by  hb  grave  moralis- 
Mortello,  in  the  beglnuing  of  the  18th    ing  comedies.    On  the  other  lumd,  Grozzi 
century,  had  finally  attempted  to  improve    strove  to  save  the  extemporaneous  come- 
the  Italian  drama  by  the  imitation  of  Ra-    dy,  by  elevating  its  character.    In  come- 
cine  and  Corneilie  (he  even  endeavored    dies,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken 
to  introduce   the  French.  Alexandrine),    from  faiiy  tales,  and  in  tnun-comediea, 
MafTei,  in  his  Merope,  aimed  at  a  middle    the  materials  of  which  were  mm  Calde* 
course,  uud,  without  imitating  either,  to    ron  and  Mo^eto,  without,  however,  having 
unite  the  excellences  of  Seneca  and  of    their  poeticid  execution  or  genius,  he -only 
the  French  theaore.    In  this  absence  of    wrote  the  chief  paits,  and  these  in  very 
real  tragedies,  the  serious  operas,  the  mu-    easy  verses.    In  the  less  important  parts, 
sical  dramas  of  MeUistaaio  (bom  1698),    which  were    intended   for  the  standing 
may  be  properly  mentioned.    Their  tone    masks,  he  was  satisfied  with  indicating 
had  been  settled  by  the  attempts  of  Apo-    merely  tlie  leadingideas,  leaving  the  ezecu- 
stole  Zeno.    Without  marked  character  or    tion  to  the  talent  of  the  actor.  He  remain- 
free  play  of  imagination,    they    always    ed  without  a  follower.    Among  the  latest 
preserve  the  decotum  of  the  French  the-    writera'of  comedies,  we   may  mentioii 
2itre ;  but  in  elegance  and  melody  of  Ian-    Albergati,  whose  Prisoner  received  a  prize 
£[uage,  and  in  musical  softness  of  expres-    at  Parma,  and  who  wrote  a  num^  of 
sion  for  the  common  places  of  passion,    agreeable  farces  ;  the  Venetian  Francesco 
particularly  of  love,  they  are  unrivalled.    Antonio  Avdloni,  sUmamed  iZPoefmo,  an 
Alfieri,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the    imitator  of  the  French ;  Antonio  Simone 
hiflt  century,  is,  throughout  his  writuigH,a    Sognsi:  the  Neapolitan  Gualzetti;  the 
contrast  to  Metastiisio.    Oee  AffiarL)    He    abbate  Ohiari  ;  die  Piedmontese  Camillo 
does  not  satisfy  a  German  or  an  English-    Federici  $  the  Roman  Gherardo  de' Rossi ; 
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count  Gixond ;  Giovamu  Phidemoiid,  6£c.  pauitiDg  on  ^lasB,  mosaic  od  a  ground  of 
(See  Batian  Paetry.)    Augusttu  William  gold,  and  painting  in  enamel,  were  zeal- 
yon  Schlegel  aaya  (vol.  «i,  pw  68,  of  his  oualy  prosecuted  in  Italy.    There  were 
Dramatisdie  Variasunffen),  **  We  ^ink  it  already  many  native  artists.    One  of  ^e 
IB  not  saying  too  much  to  assni;  that'dra-  oldest  monuments  of  art  is  the  celebrated 
matic  poetry,  as  well  as  the  histrionic  art,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  in  the  Trinity  church 
is   in  the   lowest  state  in  Italy.     The  at  Florence,  which  existed  there  as  early 
fiNmdadon  of  a  national  theatre  has  never  as  1003.     About '1200,  a   Oleek  artist, 
yet  been  laid,  and,  without  a  total  reform  Theophanes,  founded  a  sdbool  of  pamting 
m  princifiles,  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  in  Venice.    The  genuine  Italian  style  fint 
ever  will  be.**  bloomed,  however,  in  Florence,  and  may 
Mian  ArL    The  art  of  painting  was  be  treated  under  three  leading  periods: 
eariy  introduced  both  into  Italy  and  Ger-  1.  from  Cimabue  to  Raphael ;  k  from 
many  by  Greek  masters ;  but  the  diver-  Raphael  to  the  Caracci;  3.  fiom  the  Ca- 
sities  of  national  character,  climate  and  itDli^  racci  to  the  present  time, 
gion,  produced  difierent  results  in  the  two       Fh'st  Penod,    The  art  was  first  pursu- 
countries.     A  glowing   imagination,  an  ed  with  zeal  in  Pisa.    Giunta  Pisano,  Gui- 
easy   life,  an  innate  sense  for  theheauti-  dp  of  Sienna,  Andr.  Tafi  and  Buffidmaco 
ful,  enthusiastic  piety,  the  constant  sight  precede  Cimabue,  who  was  bom  at  Flor- 
of  nature  in  her  fidrest  forms,  and  the  ence,  in  1240.    This  artist,  who  was  re- 
contemplation  of  the  masterpieces  of  an*  yarded  as  a^  prodicy  by  his  contempon- 
cient  art,  occasioned  painting,  in  Italy,  to  ries,  first  introduced  more  conect  propor- 
unfbld  with  great  magnificence';  while,  in  tioois,  and  gave  his  figures  more  mb  and 
Germany,  the  ancient 'painters  loved  rath-  expression.    His  scholar  Giotto  excelled 
erto  dwdl  on  the  inward  life  and  charac-  him  even  in  these  respects^  and  exhibit- 
ter*    They  were  poets  and  philosophers,  ed  a  grace  hitherto  unknown.    He  was 
who  selected  colors  instead   of  words,  die  fnend  of  Dante  and  Petmrch,  and 
The  Italians  have  therefore  remained  in-  practised,  with  equal  success,  historical 
imitable  in  the  idedi  of  this  art,  as  the  painting,  mosaic,  sculpture,  architectnte, 
Greeks  ii;i  statnaiy.    The  12th  century  is  and  portrait  and  miniature  painting.    He 
generally  taken  as  the  period  of  the  besin-  first  attempted  fbreshorteninff  and  a  natu- 
ning  of  the  history  of  painiinff  in  Italy ;  bUt,  ral  disposition  of  drapery,  but  his  style, 
even  before  that  tin^e,  it  had  been  the  nevertheless^  remained  dry  and  sdfif.  mb- 
scene  of  the  hdxirs  of  Greek  and  By^an-  i&ce  VIII  mvited  him  to  Rome,  where 
tme  artists.     During  the  pontificate  of  he  painted  the  still  celebrated  Navicella. 
Leo  the  Great,  in  Sie  year  441,  a  kurge  He  was  fbUowed  by  Gaddi,  Stefimo,  Maso 
picture  in  mosaic  was  executed  in  the  Ba-  and  Simone  Memmi,  who  painted  the 
tUica  of  St  Panl,  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and  celebrated  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura, 
the  portraits  of  the  42  first  bisbc^ps,  which  But  Masaccio.  first  diqielled  the  daittness 
are  sieen  in  the  same  chqrch,  date  thehr  of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  brighter  davm 
origin  from  the  same  time.    Mosaic  and  iUumined  the  art    The  Florentine  repub- 
encaufltic  pamting  was  then  the  preiEAlent  lie,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
mode.    Painting  in  distemper  was  after-  had  attained  the  summit  of  its  splendor. 
wardiB  introduced.    About  die  end  of  the  Cosmo  of  Bledici  patronized  all  the  arts 
sixth  century,  there  were  many  paintings,  and  sciences ;  BruneHeschi  then  built  the 
which  were  not  beliered  to  be  the  wcnk  dome  of  the  cathedral ;  Lorenzo  Ghiberti 
of  mortal  hands,  but  were  attributed  to  eaM  the  fionous  doors  of  the  baptistery  in 
angels  or  blMed  spirits.     To  this  class  bronze ;  and  Donatello  was  to  statuary 
bekiDgs  one  of  the  most  ftimpus  repifesen-  what  Masaccio'  was  to  painting.    Masac- 
taiions  of  the  Savior,  in  woodj  at  Bipme,  ek>^  real  name  was  Tonunaso  Guidi.  He 
called  MtevMpoida,  of  which  a  sight  can  was  bom  at  St  Giovanni,  in  Val  d'Amo, 
be  obtained  only  with  difiScukv,  in  the  in  the  year  1402.     His  paintmps  have 
9anetum  Mondorum.    Whether  the  evan*  keeping,  character  and  spirit    His  schol- 
gelist  Luke,  whom  painters  afterwards  ar&  first  b^an  to  paint  in  oil,  but  only  upon 
chose  for  their  patron  saint,  was  him-  wooden  tablets  or  upon  waUs,  coated  vrith 
self  a  painter,  has  been  the  subject*  of  pk»ter  of  Paris.    Canvass  was  not  used 
miKdi  controversy.    In  Rome,  espeeiailyj  till  long afier.   Paolo  Uccelli  laid thefbun- 
the  fnadomnoB  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  dation  for  the  study  of  perspective.    Luca 
Bta.  Maria  del  PopoH,  Sta.  Maria  in  Ara^  Signorelli,  who  firet  studied  anatomy,  and 
eeli,  and  the  one  in  the  neqrM>oiing  Grotto  Domenico  Ghirkmdaio,  who   comUned 
FarratOj  have  been  ascribed  to  the  pencil  noble  forms  and  expression  with  a  knowl- 
of  the  evangelist    In  the  8di  century,  edge  of  pempective,  and  abolished  the  ex- 
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cefltdve  use  of  gildmg,  were  distiiiKuiahed  Venedan  school,  Giorgione  and .  'RtiazL 
in  their  professioD.  The  elevated  mind  No  capital  city  served  as  the  central  point 
of  Leonardo  da  Vind  (see  Finctl  whowas  of  the  Lombard  school:  Bologna  subse* 
born  in  1444,  and  died  1519,  and  who  was  quently  became  the  centre.  Imola,  Conto, 
a  master  in  all  the  arts  and  scieniies,  in-  Ferrara,  Modena,  Reggio,  Farma,  Mantua 
fused  so  much  philosophy  and  feeling  and  Milan  were  afterwards  considered  the 
into  the  art,  that,  oy  his  instrumentality,  it^  seats  of  this  school .  Galasio,  who  lived 
quickly  reached  maturity.  Frorh  lum  the  about  1220,  Aligbieri,  Aighisi,  Cosimo 
Florentine  school  acauired  that  grave,  Tura,  Ercole  Grandi,  and  eepecnJly  Dos- 
contemplative  and  almost  melancholy  so  Doeei  (bom  1479,  died  1560),  were  the 
character,  to  which  it  originally  leaned,  principal  painters  of  Ferrara.  The  last,  a 
and  which  it  afterwards  omited  with  the  ftiend  of  Ariosto,  possesses  a  remarkable 
boldness  and  gigantic  energy  of  Michael  grandeur  of  style,  united  with  a  richness 
Angelo.  The  Roman  scho<3  ahcady  enu-  of  coloring  which  may  bear  comparison 
merated  among  its  founders  the  miniature  with  that  of  Titian.  Bramante(bom  1444, 
painter  Oderigi,  who  died  in  1300.  He  died  1514),  who  was  likewise  a  great 
embellished  manuscripts  with  small  iig-  arctytect,  Lippo'Dalmasi,  and  especially 
urea  Guido  Palmenicci,  Pietro  Caval-  Francesco  Rajbolini  (bOm  1450),  called 
lini  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano'  were  his  Francesco  DranciOj  were  highly  distin- 
most  distinguished  successors.  Almost  all  guished  among  the  Bolognese  masters, 
the  painters  of  this  time  were  accustomed  The  latter,  who  was  marked  by  a  tender 
to  annex  inscriptions  to  their  pictures :  the  reli^oiis  expression  and  uncommon  indus- 
annunciation  to  the  virgin  Mary  was  llieir  try,  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  Ra« 
favorite  subject  Perugia  was  the  princi-  phael.  It  is  asserted  that,  at  the  sight  of 
pal  seat  of  the  Roman  schooL  As  eariy  the  St  Cecilia  of  this  master,  he  was  so 
as  the  13th  century,  there  was  a  society  struck  with  the  impos^bility  of  attaining 
of  painters  there.  Pietro  Vanucci,  called  the  same  perfection,  that  he  fell  into  a 
Penuftno  (who  was  bom  1446^ died  1524),  deep  melancholy,,  and  soon  after  died, 
first  mtroduced  more  grace  and  nobler  Here  also  belongs  the  charming  Innocenso 
forms  into  this  school,  whose  character  da  Imola.  But  all  these  were  farsmpass- 
acquired  from  him  something  intellectual,  ed  by  the  incompar^le  Antonio  Allegri 
noble,  simply  pious  and  nattffal,  which  da  Cforreggio,  who,  in  fact,  firet  founded 
always  remained  peculiar  to  the  Roman  the  character  of  the  Lombard  school,  so 
schooL  Pemgino's  great  scholar,  }[Uphael,  distinguished  for  harmony  of  colors^  ex- 
soon  surpassed  all  former  masters,  and  pression  replete  with  feeling,  and  genuine 
banished  their  poverty,  stifthess  and  dry-  gpioe. 

neas  of  snrie.    Taste  came  into  Venice  Second  Period,    We  now  come  to  the- 

from  the  East.    Andr.  Murano  and  Yit-  greatest  masters  of  any.age,  who,  almost 

tore  Ccupacdo  are  among  the  earliest  art-  at  the  same  time,  as  heads  of  the  four 

ists  of  that  city.    Giovarmi  and  Gentile  schools^  carried  every  branch  of  the  art  to 

Bellino  are  the  most  distinguished  painters  the  highest  perfection.    In  Italy,  they  and 

of  the  earlier  Venetian  school.    The  for-  their,  scholars  are  called    CmoueeenHsH^ 

mer  was  bom  1424,  and  died  1514.    The  from  the  centurv  in  which  they  flourished, 

latter  labored  some  time  in  Constantinople  This  period  of  perfection  passed  awaj 

under  the  reign  of  Mohammed  II.    They  rapidly,  and  soon  required  the  violent  ree- 

introduced  the  glowing  colors  of  the  Elast;  toration,  vrith  which   the   third    period 

their  stylo  was  simple  and  pure,  without  commences.    After  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in 

rising  to  the  ideal.    Andr.  Mantegna  (bom  Uie  Florentine  school,  had  settled  the  pro- 

at  Padua,  in  1431,  died  1506)  was  the  pQrtions  of  figures,  and  the  rales  of  per- 

first  to  study  the  ancient  models.    Padua  ^>ective  and  of  light  and  shade,  and  hie 

was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Venetian  scholars,  Liuni   (who   united  Raphael's 

schooL    Mantegna  afterwards  transferred  ,  style  with  that  of  his  master),  Salaino 

it  to  Mantua,  and  his  style  formed  the  and  Melzo,  besides  the  admirable  Baccio 

transition  to  the  Lombard  school  Schools  della  Porta,  who  is  fimous  under  the 

of  painting  flourislied  in  Verona,  Bassano  name  of  Fhi  Bartolommeo  {bom  1469),  and 

and  Brescia.    Giovanni  of  Udine  (who  whose  works  are  distinguisned  for  elevated 

was  so  distinguished  by  his  faithful  imita-  conception,  warmth  of  devotion  and  fjiow" 

tion  of  nature  in  secondary  things,  that  he  ing  colors,  had  done  n^uch  for  the  art,  and 

painted  for  Raphael  the  garlands  arouild  afler  the  gentle  and  feeling  Andrea  del 

his  pictures  in  the  Famesma),  Pellegrino  Sarto  (bom  1488,  died  1530),  the  intelled- 

and  Pordenone,  were  the  most  able  prede-  ual  Balthasar  Peruzzi  and  the  gay  Raiai 

cessors  of  the  two  great  masters  of  the  had  noade  this  school  distinguished,  arofe 
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the  most  extraordiaary  of  all   masters,  Federico  Baroccio  (born  1528,  died  1012) 

Ittichael  Angelo  Buonarotti  (bom  1474,  endeavored  to  counteract  this  tendency. 

died  15641    Hia  gigantic  mind  grasped,  In  spirit,  he  belonged  to  the  Lombard 

with  ecjuaJ  power,  statuary,  architecture  school,  as  he  aimed  at  the  grace  of  Cor- 

and  paujting.    His  fire  of  composition,  reggio.    He  possesses  an  uncommon  de- 

hifl  knowledge  of  anatomy,  the  boldness  gree  of  grace  and  expred^on.    With  his 

of  his  attitudes  and  fbreshortenings,  leave  scholars  Francesco  Vanni,  Pellegrini,  and 

him  without  a  rival ;  but,  as  a  model,  he  the  brothers  Zuccheri,  he  infused  a  new 

was  detrimental  to  the  art,  because  his  lite  into  the  Roman  school,  though  the 

imitators  necessarily  fell  into  exa^eratiou-  latter  produced,  pleasing  rather  than  great 

and  contempt  of  a  simple  style,     in  gran-  works,  and  fell  into  mannerism.  Muziano 

deur,  his  fresco  paintmg,  the  Last  Judg-  was  distinguished  in  landscape  painting, 

ment,  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome,  is  and  No^n,  Pulzone  and  Facchetti  in  por- 

inimitable.    Beauty  was  never  so  much  trait  pamting.    At  die  head  of  the  Vene- 

his  object,  as  poWer  and  sublimity,  espe-  tian  school,  we  find  the  two  excellent  col- 

cially  since,  in  the  former,  he  could  never  orists  Giorgione  Barbarelli  di  Castelfranco 

equal  Raphael,  but  in  the  latter  stood  (bom  1477,  died  1511)  and  Tiziano  Ver- 

alone.     Dante  was  his  favorite  poet    In  celli  (born  1477,  died  1576).     The  por- 

his  later  years,  the  erection  of  St  Peter's  tnuts  of  the  former  are  celebrated  for  tneir 

church     ahnost   entirely   engrossed    his  warmth  and  truth.    The  latter  was  great 

thoughts.    Rosso  de*  Rom,  Daniel  of  Vol-  in  all  the  departments  of  art,  inimitable  in 

terra,  Salviati,  Angelo  Bionzino,  Aleasan-  the  dispoation  of  his  carnations,  exceUent 

dro  Allori,  and  many  otjiers,  were  his  as  a  historical  and  portrait  painter,  and  the 

scholars  and  imitators.    In  1580,  Ludov.  first  great  landscape  painter.    Even  in  ex- 

Cigoli  and  Greg.  Pagani  began  to  awaken  treme  old  age,  his  powers  were  unlmpair- 

a  new  spirit    They  returned  to  nature,  ed.    Ariosto  and  Aretino  were  friends  of 

and  sought  to  create  a  better  taste  in  the  the  gay,  happy  Titian.  He  executed  many 

ddaro  osctaro,  Domenico  Passignani,  Oris-  works  for  the  Spanish  kings.    Some  of 

tofbro  Allori  and  Comodi  were  their  fbl-  his  most  famous  worics  are  3ie  altar-piece 

lowers.    If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  of  St  PietroMartire,  his  pictures  of  Venus, 

Roman  school,  we  find  at  its '  head  the  his  Bacchanal  and  his  Children  Playing, 

iixsl  of  artists — Raphad  Sanzi6  da  Urisino  in  Madrid,  his  Cristo  deUa  Moneta,  &c. 

(bom  1463,  died  1520).    His  genius  show-  He  first  understood  the  art  of  painting 

ed  itself  as  elevated  in  his  fiesco  paintings,  with  transparent  colors.     In  sroups,  he 

in  the  stcaae  and  lo^git  of  the  Vatican  selected  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  for 

(the  fbrmerof  which  contain  the  School  a  model.    His  successors— Sebastiano  del 

of  Athens,  the  Paniassus  and  the  Confia-  Piombo,  Palma  Vecchio,  Lorenzo  Lotto, 

gration  of  the  Borgo,  while  the  latter  con-  Paris   Bordone,   Pordenone— ^are   distin- 

tain  scriptimd  scenes,  fixtm  the  creation  giiished,  especially  in  coloring.  Schiavone, 

through  the  whole  Old  Testament),  as  it  whose  (Maro  oscwro  and  richness  of  color 

Stpears '  lovely,  spiritual  and  original  in  are  truly  remarkable ;  Giacomo  da  Ponto, 

e  frescos  of  die  Farnesina  (representing  called  Bassano^  who  imitated  reality,  even, 

the  life  of  Psyche).    No  less  superior  are  in  common  things,  to  deception,  and  who 

his  oil  paintings,  of  which  we  shall  only  was  the  head  of  a  whole  family  of  naint- 

mention  his  madonnas^  celebrated  through-  ers ;  the  ardent,  inspired  Robusti,  called  R 

out  the  world,  especially  ibe^  Midanifadd  TintoreUo^  (bom  1512,  died  1594),  whom 

Sisto  (in  the  Dresden  galleiy),  the  Madon-  Titian,  through  jealousy,  dismissed  from 

na  deUa  Sedia  (in  Florence),  Madorma  dtOa  his  school ;  the  fantastic,  splendid  Paul  Ve- 

Pt»ee  (in  Madrid],  Maria  Oiarc^niera  (in  ronese  (boni  1532,  died  1568),  who  painted 

Paris),  Madonna  di  fhiigno  (in  Rome),  his  boldly  and  brilliantly  with  a  nee  pencil,  but 

St  Cecilia  (in  Bologna),  and  his' last  work,  neglected  all  propriety  of  costume,  and 

the  Transfiguration  of  Christ    Hisschol^  frequently  mingled  masks  in   historical 

ars  and  sucoessors— the  bold  Giulio  Re-  paintings,  and  the  Veronese  Cagliari,  were 

Hiano  (bom  1492,  died  1546)»  the  more  ornaments  of  the  Venetian  school.     It 

gloomy    Franc.  Penni  il  Fattore   (bora^  likewise  degenerated,  and  its  mannerists 

1488,  died  1528),  the  lofiy  Bartolommeo  were  worse  than  those  of  the  other  schools, 

Ramenghi,  surnamed  Bo^fnacai»&  because  they  did  not  study  the  antiques 

no  del  Vaga,  Polidoro  da  Omva^o,  Ge-  and  the  ideal    At  the  head  of  the  Lom- 

mtgniani,  Benvenuto  Tisi,  called  diro/bJo,  bard  school,  we  find  the  charming  Anto* 

and  many  others — ^were  skilful  mastere;  nio  AHeni,  called  Correggio  (bom  1494, 

but  they  fbraodt  the  path  of  theur  great  cfied  1534),  whose  wbiks  are  fiill  of  feel- 

paoero.  and  degenenited  into  Butfmerism.  ing.  (See  Corrtggio,)  His  sucoeeBon  and 
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scholaiB  were  Fnuceeco  Rondani,  Gattiy  self  chiefly  to  the  art  of  engmying.  The 
Lelio  OrBi»  and  especially  Francesco  Maz-  attacks  of  their  enemies  fim  unitM'  theni^ 
zola  il  Pannegianino  (bora  1503^  died  and  tfaev  founded  together  «  great  acade- 
1540).  This  artist  possessed  much  ^eae,  my.  The  brothers  were  invited  to  Rome 
fire,  and  a  peculiar  grace,  which  ftequentl^  ta  paint  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Far- 
borders  on  mannerism.  GaudenzioFerran,  nese.  They  soon  disagreed,  and  Agostino 
and  many  others,  are  the  ornaments  of  retired,  and  ieft  the  work  to  his  fieiy  broth- 
the  Milanese  school.  In  landscape  paint-  er.  Aimibale  completed  the  undertaking 
ing,  Lavizzario  was  called  the  Tihan  of  with  honor,  but  was  shamefidly  cheated 
J^San,  The  iSunous  Sofonisba  Ango-  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  pay.  Deeply 
sciola  (bora  1530),  of  Cremona,  was  highly  mortifi^,  he  sought  to  divert  his  mind  by 
disdnguished  in  music  and  paintmg.  As  new  labors  and  a  journey  to  Naples ;  hut 
an  excellent  portrait-painter,  she  was  in-  the  hostili^  which  he  there  expierienced, 
vited  to  Madrid,  where  she  painted  don  hastened  his  death.  Meanwhile^  the  quiet 
Carlos  and  the  whole  royal  family>  and  Lodovico  finished,  with  the  aid  or  his 
-gave  instruction  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Van  scholars,  one  of  the  createst  works — the 
£>yke  declared  that  he  had  learned  more  fiimous  portico  of  St  Michael  in  Bosco,in 
fiK>m  the  conversation  of  this  woman,  Bologna,  on  which  are  iiepresented  seven 
when  she  was  blind  fix)m  age,  than  he  had  fine  paintines,  fix>m  the  lageods  of  Sl 
from  the  study  of  the  masters.  She  died  Benedict  and  St  Cecilia.  Tad  last  of  the 
in  1620.  LaviniaFontana,  Artemisia  Gen-  labors  ofthis  great  master  was  the  Annun- 
tileschi,  Maria  Robusti,  and  Elis.  Surani  elation  to  Mary,  represented  in  two  colos- 
were  celebrated  female  ardsts  of  this  time,  sal  figures,  in  the  cathedral  of  Bologna. 
CaniiUo  and  Giulio  Procaccino  were  dis-  The  angel  ia  clothed  in  a  light  dress,  and^ 
tingujshed  for  strength  of  imagination  and  by  an  unhappy  distribution  of  drapery,, 
excellent  coloring.  In  Bologna,  we  find  his  rikht  foot  seems  to  stand  mdiere  ms 
BasnacavaHo,  a  distinguished  artist  of  this  left  belongs,  and  tnce  verteu  Near  at  hand, 
period,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  this  is  not  observed ;  but,  as  soon  aa 
as  one  of  Raphael'a  scholars.  Ho  flour-  the  large  scaflbld  was  removed,  Lndovico 
ished  about  1542.  Francesco  Primaticcio  saw  the  fiuilt,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
(bora  1490,  died  15701,  Niccol6  dell' Abbate,  bitterest  criticisms  finom  his  enemies.  The 
Pellegrino  T^baldi,  rassarotti  and  Fonta-  chagrin  which  he  suffered  on  this  occa- 
na  were  very  able  Bolognese  artists.  sion  brought  him  to  the   grave,     rnie 

Third  Period.  It  begins  with  the  age  scholars  of  the  Carracci  are  numberless, 
of  the  three  CarraceL  These  excellent  The  most  fiunous  endeavored  to  onite  the 
artists  endeavored  to  restore  a  pure  s^le,  grace  of  Correggio  with  the  grandeor  of 
and,  by  the  combined  study  of  me  ancient  3ie  Roman  masters.  Cesare  Aretuai  was 
masters  of  nature  and  science,  to  mye  a  distinguished  for  die  most  faithfiil  copies 
new  splendor  to  the  degraded  art  Their  of  Conjegffio  and  Guide  Reni  (born  at  Bo« 
influence  was  powerful  The  division  logna,  1575,  died  1642),  espeeiaJlv  for  the 
into  the  four  prindpal  schools  now  ceases,  ideal -beauty  of  his  heads,  the  loveliness 
and  we  find  but  two  principal  divisions^—  of  his  infimt  figures,  and  the  uncommon 
the  followers  of  the  Canacci,  who  are  fiicility  of  Ids  pencil.  His  fii^esco  repra- 
called  ededicsj  and  the  followers  of  Mi-  sentin^  Aurora,  in  the  palace  Borghese, 
chael  Angelo  Carayaggio,  who  are  called  arid  his  oil  {Minting,  the  Ascension  of 
fuduraUats,  Lodovico  Camoci  (bom  1555,  Maiy,  in  Munich,  are  well  known.  Fran- 
died  1619)  was  the  uncle  of  the  twp  ceeoo  Albani  (born  1578  at  Bologna,  died 
brothers  Aeoetino  (bora  1558,  died  1601)  1660)  lived  in  constant  rivalry  with  Gui- 
and  AimibfUe  (bora  1560,  died  1609).  Lo-  do.  He  produced  many  large  church 
dovico  was  quiet,  contemplative,  soft  and  painting  but  was  most  celebrated  for  the 
serious.  His  passionate  teachers,  Fontana  mdescnbable  charm  with  which  he  repre- 
and  Tintoretto,  at  first  denied  him  any  sented,  on  a  smaller'  scale,  lovdy  subjects 
talent :  he  studied  therefore  more  zealous-  finom  mythology,  and  eapeciallv  groups  of 
ly,  and  acquired  the  deepest  vievra  as  an  Cupids.  His  painting  in  the  Verospi  gal- 
artist  Agostino  united  uncommon  sa-  lery,  and  his  Four  Elements,  which  he 
gacity  and  the  most  extensive  knowledge  painted  for  the  Borghese  fionily,  gained 
with  a  noble  character.  His  brother  An-  nim  univerBal  reputation.  The  back- 
nibale,  who  made  extraordinary  progress  ground  of  hu  landscqfkes  is  excellent  All 
in  the  art,  under  Lodovico's  diiisction,  be-  his  works  breathe^  sermity,  pleasure  iomI 
came  jeidous  of  Agostino.  The  disputte  itrace.  The  third  great  contemporanr  of 
between  the  two  brothers  never  ceased,  moee  already  mentioned,  Domenico  Zuvf 
and  the  offended  Agostipo  devoted  him-'  pieii,  called  Domenkhino  (bom  1581,  died 
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leil),  was  at  fbn^  litOe  esteeineil  by  theiR,  distingukhed    (boin    1646,    died   17291 

on  accoutit  of  his  great  modesty  and  timid-  whose  works  are  chamung  and  full  of 

kf*  Thrice  were  prizes  awarded  by  Lodo-  soai    Giuseppe  Crespi,  caSed  Spagntuh 

vico  to  drawinga^  the  author  of  which  no  kUo^  deserves  mentioii  for  his  lodustrf 

one  i0oujd  discoven  At  last  Agostiuo  made  and  correct  style,  but  his  pictures  have 

inquiries^and  the  young  Domenichiao  tim-  unfortunately  become  very  much  defaced 

idly  confessed  that  the  dmwings  were  hi&  fay  time.    Amon?  die  Rrnnaos,  Pompeo 

His  faidustry  and  peiseverance  rendered  fianoni  (bom  17C^  died  1787)  was  princi- 

him  the  Avoitoe  ofnis  master.  His  works  pally  diatintfuishedy  and  was  a  rival  of  the 

evince  the  moat  thorough  knowledge,  and  celebrated  MengSr     Angelica  Kauftnann 

are  rich  in  exp^esdon  of  chaiacter,  in  deserves  to  be  mentioned. — We  must  not 

&rce  md,  truth.    His  Commut^on  of  St  forget  the  Neapolitan  and  the  Genoese 

Jerome,  his  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes,  and  schools.    Of  the  Neapolitansy  we  name 

his  fiesco  in  the  Grotta  Ferrata,  are  im-  Tommaso  de*  Stetani  (bom  1930),  Fil. 

mortal  masterpieces.    H&  vras  always  re-  Tesauro,Simone,Colantoniode'Fiori(bom 

maritable  for  ms  timidity.  He  was  invitei)  1953),  Solano  il  Zingaro,  Sabatino  (bom 

to  Naples,  but  was  there  persecuted  and  1480),  BetiEnno,  Carocciolo,  Giuseppe  Ri- 

formented  by  the  painters ;  and  it  is  even  bera  Spagnoletto  (bom  15Sd),  Spadaro, 

sospected  that  he  was  poisoned.    Giovan-  Francesco  di  Maria  (bom  IG&),  Andrea 

ni  Lanfnnco  (borq.  at  Parma,  1580,  died  Vaccaro,   the  spirited   landscape-painter 

1647)  was  espeeiaUy  disdnguished  for  the  Salvator  Rosa  (bom  1615),  Pi^d,  called  tl 

efiect  of  his  light     Bartol.  Schidone  is  Ctdabretejbom  16131  and  Luca  Giordanb 

one  6f  the  best  cokirisis  of  this  school  (horn  1632,  died  1705^  who  was  called, 

The  Bibienas,  the  Molas,  AL  Tierini,  Pie-  mm  the  rapidity  of  his  execution,  Luca 

tro  di  Gort(ma,Ciro  Ferri  also  deserve  fa  Presto,     Solimena  (bom  3657)  and 

mention.    At  the  head  of  the  naturalists,  Conca  belong  to  the  modem  masters  of 

whoy'  with  a  bold  and  pften  rash  pencil,  this  schooL     The   Genoese   can   name 

imitated  nature,  without  selection,  standa  among  their  artiists  Semino  (botn  1485]|, 

Michael ^  Anoelo  Merigi,  or  Amerigi  da  |:iUCaUambiaai  (bom  1527),' PamStrozzi^ 

Caravagnio  (bom  15G^^    His  chief  oppo-  called  U  Pratt  Gtnbvtst^  Castiglione  (bom 

nen^  in  Homo  Was  D'Ar|)ino,  who  stooa  at  1616),  Biscaino,  GauHi  aiid  Parodi.    Per- 

the  head  ef  the  idealists^  or  rather  of  the  haps  the  most  distinguished  of  the  liv- 

maniierisli.    Caravaggio  and  his  succes-  ing  painters  of  Italy  is  Camocdni.    This 

dors,  Manfredi,  Leonello  Spada,  Guercino  reputation,  however,  is  not  allowed  him 

da  Cento,  &c.,  ^flen  took  comm6n  nature  him  without  dispute  by  foreign  countries, 

ier  a  mode),  which  they  servilely  imitated,  and  even    bjr  many  artists  of  his  na- 

thtis  proiaiiing  tiid  genuine  dimity  of  the  tive  land.    His  style  is  grand,  and  purely 

art,  though  thev  cannot  be  demed  strength  historical ;   his  drawings  are  even  more 

tod  gemua    About  this  time,  the  be^n-  highly  esteemed  than  his  paintings.    His 

ning  of  the  17th  century,  the  hamboeciaie  phsces,  however,  are  cold,  and  their  esti- 

were  introduced.  (SeePcierZiaar.)  Many  mation  seems  to  have  diminished.    Land! 

aitists,  especially  Mich.  Ang.  Cerquozzi,  is  a  disdnguished  portrait  jjahiter,  though 

suraamed  idU  baiiagUe^  tinddelle  hamboo  his  coloring  is  rather  cold.    The  pencil  of 

ciaUj  followed  ibis  degenerate  taste.    An-  Grasai  possesses  an  inimitable  gnce^  and 

drea'Sacchi  nSade  great  efforta  to  oppose  a  trae  cikhanlment    Benvenuti,  director 

him.   His  drawing  was  correct  and'grand;  of  the  academy  in  Florence,  is  the  first 

Raphael  was  his  model  His  most  nmons  artist  there.    A  French  artsat  (Fabre)  in 

sclKilar  WB9  Carlo  Maratto  (bom  1625,  at  Florence  is  the  competitor  of  Benvenutr; 

Camerano),  Whose  style  was  noble  and  his  hmdscapes  and  his  pastoral  scenes  are 

tasteful   Tbecavaliere  Pietro  Liberi,  An-  emially  excellent    Cougnon  is  also  aver^ 

diea  Celesti,  the  female  portrait  painter  ame  artist,  in  the  same  place.    Appiani, 

Rosalba  Canieni  (bom  at  Venice,  1675,.  who  died  a  few  yeans  ago  at  MUan,  was 

died  1757),  vriio  was  distinguished  fer  her  particularly  celelmited  for  the  grace  of  his 

drawings  in  pastel,  themceful  Frances-  female  figures  ^  and  Boss!  had  equal  repu- 

co  Trevisani,  Pinzetta  llepolo,  and  Cana-  tation,  in  a  more  serious  and  severe  style, 

letto,  n  painter  in  perspective,  were  the  The  Florentine  Sabbatein^s  sketches  with 

most  cefebrated' Venetian  painters  of  this  the  pen  are  highly  esteemed.    Ermini,  in 

time.     Cario  Cignani  (bom  1628,  died  Florence,  is  a  charming  miniature  painter^ 

at  Bologna,  1719)  acquired  a  great  reputa-  in  Isabey's  manner.    Alvarez,  a  SjMmiard, 

tien  by  his  originality  and  the  strength  and  Ayez,  a  youngVenetian,  are  in  hi(^ 

and  agreeableness  of  his  coloriiig.    Of  his  repute  at  fbome.  The  yoim^  ardst  Agri- 

scholan^  Marc  Antoniq  Franoeschini  waa  cola  is  particularly  distinguidied  among 
VOL.  vu.                   12 
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the  ardsts  of  Rome.    He  is  a  native  of  haa  dietinguished  Mmaelf  in  this  branch. 

Urbino.    In  purity  of  $iy\e,  he  is  thought  Rome  is  still  the  metropolis  of  the  asts. 

to  surpass  all  modem  aitista    (For  the  his-  Pope  Fius  VII  generously;  suppcHted  the 

tory  of  Italian  vpainten,  see  Lanzi's  Storia  plans  of  that  lo^er  of  the  aits,  cardinal 

Pittorica,) — ^In  the  art  of  engraving,  the  <;onsalvi;  and  the  Ghianimonti  museum, 

Italians  have  acquired    great  eminence,  by  every  account  the  most  superb  part  of 

Tommaso  Finiffuerra,     who    flourished  the  long  galleries  of  the  Vatican^  will  be 

1460,  was  the  mst  celebrated  master  of  a  lasting  monument  of  his  noUe  patron- 

this  art,  which  he  taught  to  Baccio  Bandi-  age.    AXL  fiiends  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 

ni.    They  were  succeeded  by  Mantegna ;  timl  deeply  felt  the  accident  that  befeU  St. 

but  Marce  Antonio  Raimondi,  of  Bologna,  Paul's  church,  ujsar  Rome,  in  the  confla- 

who  lived  in  1500,  was  the  first  to  iutro-  mtion  of  1823.  To  restore  it  would  hard- 

duce  greater  fiieedohi  into  his  engravings,  ly  be  possible.    The  loss  of  this  noble  Ba« 

His  copies  of  Raphael  have  always  been  silica  is  not  adequately  compensated  bj 

highly  valued,  on  account  of  their  correct''  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  Paul,  built  op- 

ness.    His  maimer  vras  hnitated  by  Bona-  posite  the  castle  of  Naples,  nor  by  the 

sone,  Marco  di  Ravenna,  Di  GhisI,  aujd  temple  of  Possasno,  which,  liefore  it  was 

others.    Agostino  Oarracci,  Parmeggiano,  finished,  received  the  ashes  of  its  fi>under, 

Carlo   Maratti  and  Pietro  Testa  etched  the  great  Canova.-  As  a  monument,  to 

some  excellent  worksK    Stefenp  d^la  Bel-  tha  embellishment  of  which' that  di^in-. 

la  was  distinguished  for  his  small,  spnited  guished  man  contributed  the  last  efiR>rtB  of 

and  elegant  pieces.    Among  the  modems^  his  genius,  this  church  is  a  l^jpacy  highly 

Bartolozzi  Observes  mention  in  stippled  to  be  esteemed  by  Italian  artists.    Sculp- 

engmving.    Cunego,  Volpato,  and  Bette-  ture  and  painting  here  again^  meet  aidii- 

lim  are  mso  distinguished;  but,  above  all^  tectnre  in  a  sisteriy  embrace.     Canova's 

the  Florentine  Raphael  Morgheu,  who  has  death  was  the  cause  of  its  first  solemn 

carried  the  art  or  engraving  to  a  degree^  consecration.     (For  a  particular  aecouni 

of  perfection  never   oefore   anticipated,  of  Canova,  see  the  article.)    Notwithstand- 

The  labors  of  Morghen,  and  yet  diore  those  ing  thb  excellence  of  theur  master,  litde'  is 

of  lionffhi,  perhaps  the  most  admiraJile  of  to  be  expected  fix>m  the  Italians  of  Cano- 

all  modem  engravers,  of  Toscjii,  of  Ander-  va's  school.    The  monuments  which  w«re 

loni,  of  Folo,  of  Paba^erini,  of  Lasinio,  of  executed  or  planned  by  Riqci  fwthe  prefih 

Garavaglia,  Lapi,  S<;hiavonetti,  evince  an  ent  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  at  Arezzo,  by 

activity,  to  which  new  employment  Imd  Pisani  for  Uie  princesses  of  the  house  of 

new  excitement  have  been  afforded  by  the  Este  fU  Reggio,  and  by  Antonio  Bosft  to 

etupemess  of  travellers,  and  the  number  of  the  memory  of  Winckelmann,  rather  de- 

spkndid  works  on  buildings  (such  as  those  press  our  hopes  than  exalt  thehu     The 

on  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  the  Carthusian  principal  ground  of  hope  of  future  ezcel- 

monastery  of  Pavia,  the  sacristy  of  Sieima,  ienceos  in  the  lOve  which  has  bcsen  gene*- 

the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  the  Monwiymti  rafly  awakened  for  the  plastic  arts.    Gextk 

iepderali  of  Tuscany,  the  princiljal  edl-  engraving  has  been  carried  to  a  v^ry  high 

fices  of  Venice,  the  Chkst  yriaapaU  di  degree  of  perfection ;  and  Berini's  labm 

JBiat^d).    One  oi  the  latest  and  oest  is  well  merit  the  wide  reputation  which  they 

the  work  of  the  brothers,  Durelli,  La  Ctr-  have  acquired.    As  medalists^  Mai^rediiii 

tosa  d&  Paxna,    The  painter  Francesco  Pi-  in  Milan,  Pulinati  and  Mercaodelli  havia 

Eovano,  whose  description  of  Milan  ex-  produced  works  vrith  which  other  coun- 

ceeds  all  otheramexacmess.  has  also  given  tries  present  little  that  can  compare.    In 

us  a  description  of  this  celebrated  Carthu-  Rome,  Girometti  and  Cerbara  are  hi^y 

aian  monastery.    As  a  medium  between  esteemed  in  this  branch  of  art 

painting  and  sculpture  (see  Sadptiure)y  we  .  IkJian  Music,    The  style  of  "music  now 

must  mention  mosaic,    in  which  many  prevalent  in  Italy  is  characterized  by  die 

paintings  have  been  imitated  in  Italy,  from  predominance  of  melody  ^nd  aon^  to  the 

the  vrish  to  render  the  master  works  un-  neglect  of  harmony,  and  is  disftngiiish- 

perishable.    There  is  a  distinction  made  ed  from  the  old  Italian  music    Like  otiier 

between  the  Roman  mosaic  executed  by  branches  of  modem  art,  the  music  of 

Tafi,  Giotto  and  Cavallini,  and  the  Floren-  modem  times  sprunff  from  r^igion.    The 

tine.     (See  Mosaic,)      Mosaic   painting  history  of  the  art,  after  pointia|^  out  a  few 

seems  to  have  flourished  as  well  in  France,  irapenect  glimmerings  of  ancient  music, 

whither  it  was  transplanted,  as  in  Rome,  conducts  us  to  Italy,  whefe,  in  the  course 

The  art  of  working  in  scagUola  (see  Scor  of  centuries,  the  ancient  was  first  lost  in 

^iola)  has  flourished  for  two  centuries  in  the  modem.     Here   we    first   find   the 

uscany.    In  later  timea^  Lamberto  Gori  proper  choral  song,  the  foundation  of  mod* 
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em  church  munc^  which  was  at  first  sung  soon  unahle  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
in  unison,  chiefly  m  melodies  derived  fi:om  people,  and  from  40  to  50  new  operas  ap- 
the  old  Greco-Roihan  music,  and  adapted  peared  yearly  in  Italy.  This  caused  ^|reat 
to  Cfarisdan  hymns  and  psalms.  (See  JIfu-  competition  among  the  Italian  musicians. 
stc,  and  Miuic,  Saatd,)  It  seems  to  have  Thus  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Italian 
had  its  origin  when,  bishop  Ambroeaus,  in  music,  not  to  be  changed  by  foreign  influ- 
tfae  fourth  century,  introduced  into  the  ence,  was  developed  me  more  quickly,  be- 
westem  church  songs  and  hymns  adapted  cause  this  species  was  cultivated  indepen- 
to  the  fbur  authentic  modes  of  the  Greeks,  dently,  and  unrestrained  by  the  church.  Al- 
and^ appointed  psalmists  or  precentois.  re^y,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
Gregoi^  the  Great,  iii  the  sizm  century,  when  the  music  of  the  theatre  was  contin- 
enlaiged  the  choral  song  by  the  plagal  ually  advancing,  simpKcity  began  to  give 
modes.  From  this  time,  singing-schools  place  to  pomp  and  luxuriance,  and  the 
were  multiplied,  and  much  was  written  church  sj^le  to  decline.  Music  (says  Schu* 
upon  music  The  most  important  faiven-  beit)  united  the  proftne  air  of  the  drama 
dons  for  the  improvement  of  music  gene-  with  the  fervor  of  the  church  style,  and 
rally,  we  owe  to  the  11th  centuiy,  and  this  was  the  first  cause  of  the  decline  of 
particularly  to  the  Benedictine  Guido  of  the*  latter.  Let  us  now  consider  the  prin^ 
Arezzo,  who.  If  he  did  not  invent  the  cipal  periods  'of  the  former.  Vocal  mu- 
mode  of  writing  musical  notes  ^and  tlie  sic  musit  have  been  first ;  it  was  regulated 
use  of  the  cle1(  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  in- 
them,  detennuilBd  tne  exact  reladons  of  stniments ;  thence  arose  the  simple,  grand 
the  tones,  named  the  six  tones  of  ^e  scale  church  mu^c  of  the  15th  and  16th  centu- 
(see  iSSo(^c^gio),  and  divided  the  scale  into  ries;  with.it  various  forays  of  natibnal 
iiexachoras.  In  the  13th  century,  the  in-  ^ng  were  developed.  On  the  staffe,  the 
ventioq  of  music  in  measure  was  spread  higher  style  of  music  flourished  indep^- 
in  Italy,  dependent  upon  which  w«s  that  dendy.  Here  the  Italian,  without  much  at- 
of  counterpoint  and  figured  music  lostru-  tentlon  to  the  poetical  part  of  the  perform- 
ments  were  multiplied  and  inmroved  is  ance,  whi<}h  was,  indeed,  only  the  hasty 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Ikuny  popes  wt>rit  of  a  moment,  foUowed  his  inclina- 
favored  music,  ^articubriy  vocal,  and  tion  for  melody  and  sweet  sounds,  which 
consecnted  it  by  their  briera ;  y^  the  ec-  appears  even  in  his  language.  All  the 
clesiastfcal  ordinances  restrained  the%de-  southern  nadons  show  a  great  sensidve- 
pendent  developement  of  music  Much  ness,  and  melody  is  to  them  as  necessary 
instruction  was  given  in  singing  in  the  15th  as  harmony  to- the  inhabitants  of  the 
century,  and  not  entirely  by  mcxiks.  Mu-  North ;  but  to  no  notioD  so  much  as  to  the 
Btc  acquired  the  rank  of  a  science,  and  Italians,  whose  beauttful  climate  and  hap- 
▼ocal  music  in  counterpoint  was  aevel-  py  organizadon  for  song  (Italy  produeee 
oped  in  the  16th  century,  we  disccnrer  the  most  beautiful  alto  and  tenor  voicech-- 
distinguished  composers  and  musicians —  few  base)  made  melody  their  chief  aiin  in 
Palestrina,  cpmpoeer  for  the  chapel  of  their  music.  On  the  other  hand,,  the  sim- 
pope  Clement  XI,  whose  wbrks  possess  plicity  of  melody  degenerated  into  efiem^ 
great  dignity  and  scientific  moduladon,  inacy  and.  luxuriance,  firom  die  time 
and  -his  successor,  Felice  Anerio,  Nanii^o  when  vocal  music  developed  itself  indepen- 
da  VaJlerano^  who,  toother  with  Giovanni  dently,  and  the  voice,  but  fittle  supported 
da  Balletri,  were  consideied  as  distinguish-  by  the  instrumented  music,  began  to  be 
ed  musicians;  also  the  celebrated  con*  cultivated  like  an  nastrument;  when,in- 
trapuntist  and  singer,  Qregoiio  Allegri,  stead  of  poetical  expression  and  truths 
and' the  great  writer  upon,  harmony,  mere  gratification  of  the  ears,  not 
Giuseppe  &i1ino,  chapel-master  at  Venice,  deep  emotion,  but  a  momentary  excite- 
Music  at  Rome  and  Venice  was  cultivated  ment,  and  a  rapid  change  of  tones,  with 
with  the  greatest  zeaL  Hencie  it  went  to  the  avoidance  of  all  dissonance,  were 
Naples  imd  Genoa ;  and  all  Italy,  Schu-  principally  desired ;  when  mu^c  began 
bert  says,  was  soon  a  loud-sounding  con-  to  predominate  over  poetry,  which  first 
cert-hall,  to  whieh  all  Europe  resorted  to  took  pkice  on  the  stage,  and  thus  the  mu- 
hear  genuine  music,  particiuariy  beautiful  sical  part  of  die  pe^rmance  obstructed 
singing.  In  the  17th  century,  we  meet  the  improvement  of  the  dramatic  and 
wim  die  filrst  JMrofime  music  The  first  poetic  This  taSte  spread  over  other 
dpera'was  performed  at  Venice  1^24,  at  countries  so  much  the  more  easily,  as 
first  with  unaccompanied  recitatives  and  Italian  music  bad  advanced,  by  ^  rapid 
choruses  in  uiyson ;  it  spread  so  quickly,  strides,  fiir  before  that  of  the  rest  of  £u- 
that  the   composera  of  spectacles  were  rope,  as  appears  even  fipom  the  predomi- 
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nance  of  ktaHan  tenns  in  musical  Ian-  oJflo  the  player  upon  the  harpsichoM  and 

Siage.  This  artificial  developement  of  coinpoeer,  Clemend,  in  London,  and  Pasa- 
e  song  was  promoted  by  the  introduc-  ninL  Among  the  composers  of  the  18th 
tion  of  sopnmo  singeis  on  the  stage,  centunF,  are  mentioned  Tlnaeka,  whoi 
which  destroyed  the  possibility  of  poetic  through  hi^  refinomentB,  imured  the  sim- 
tnith  in  dramatic  representation.  The  plicity  of  coitipoation;  Galuppi,  distin" 
voice  wa^  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree  ^uisbed  by  simple  and  pleasmg  song, 
by  means  of  the  numerous  conservatorios  rich  invention  and  good  nanuony ;  Jo- 
and  singing  schools.  To  this  was  added  melli  (q.  v.),  who  gave  greater  importance 
the  great  encouragement  aud  the  extrava-  to  instrumenta]  mudc ;  Main ;  Nic,  Por- 
gant  rewards  of  distinguished  singerp  pora,  the  founder  of  a  new  style  of  ^ng- 
(Farinelli  purchased  a  duchy) ;  the  great  mg, /distinguished  for  his  soffeggios  in 
opportunities  afforded  for  singmg  (as  eve-  church  n^^ic ;  Leo ;  Pei^^tesi,  whose 
ry  place  of  consequence  in  Italy  had  its  music  is  always  delightful,  m>m  its  am{^ 
theatre,  and  many  had  several);  besides  beauQr  (e.  g.  his  Slabat  Mater) ^  Pater 
which,  music  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Martini,  at  Bologna;  the  sweet  Piccini^ 
service  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  rival  of  Ghick ;  Anfossi  $  the  agreeable 
castration  was  permitted  ad  honorem  Sacchini(CE(i^.);Saiti.  (q.  v.)  Of  a  later 
Det,  as  a  papal  brief  expresses-  it  date  are  Paesiello  (q.  v.),  Cimarosa,  the 
Tho  excessive  culture  of  the  voice  most  ornament  of  the  opera  Mfa^  and  Zinga- 
necessarily  lead  Ao  the  treatment  of  it  relli  (Romto  ai|d  JuHet),  Nasolinl,  Paga* 
as  an  instrument,  to  the  neglect  of  po-  nini,  Niccolini,  Pavcsi^  and  the  now  much 
etical  expression.  Instrumental  music,  celebrated  General]  and  the  copious  Ros- 
too,  in  this  case,  necessarily  becomes  fiinL  More  like  the  Germans  were  Salie- 
subordinate.  Instrumental  music  should  ri  (q.  v.),  and  the'  thorough  SLigbini  (he 
not  indeed  overpower  the  soug,  as  is  likewise  has  written  ^dfeggiai^  Cheru- 
the  case  in  much  of  the  French  and  bini  and  Spontijit  have  more  of  the 
German  music ;  but  in  the  Italian  niusic,  French  character.  Among  the  oefebrated 
the  composer  is  almost  resltricted  to  show-  male  and  female  shigers  of  Italy,  since 
ing  off  the  singer,  and  cannot  develops  the  18th  century,  are  Francesca-Cuzzoni 
the  fullness  and  depth  of  harmony  which  Sandoni,  and  her  rival  Ftfustina  Bordoni 
depends  Upon  the  mingling  of  conso-  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Hasse),  and  the 
nance  and  dissonance.  This  is  the  rea-  AUenandi,  the  soprauists  Farinelii^  Caf- 
son  why  the  masterpieces  of  Mozart  &relii,  Genesino^  Caristini,  Marchesi:  in 
have  never  entirely  satisfied  the  Italians,  later  times,  the  ceiehnitlDd  Crescentini  and 
Amoi^  the  best  composers,  since  the  17th  Veluti ;  also  the  singers  Baldassore  Ferri, 
century,  are  Girolamo  Frescobaldi,  Fran-  Siface '  Matteuce ;  the  tenoiists  Miilico, 
cesco  Foggia^  BapL  LuUy,  the  celebrated,  Pacchierotti,  Prixi  Benelii;  the  femak 
violinist  and  composer  AitsangeloCpreUL  singers  Tesi,  Mingotti,  Gabrieffif  Todi, 
To  the  shigen,  of  whom  the  most  were  Vandi,  Marchetti,  the  listers  Sessi,  panic- 
alao  composers,  belong  Antimo  Liberati,'  ulafly  Imperadrice  and  Mariana  Sessi, 
Matteo  Simonelli,  both  singers  in  the  chapel  Angelica  Catalani^  Camporesi^  Boittondio. 
of  the  pope.  In  the  beginning  of  the  The  Italian  school  is  yet  unequuled  in 
18th  century.  Ant  Caldara  was  distin-  whatever  depends  upon  the  mere  im- 
guished.  lie  increased  the  effect  of  the  provement  of^the  voice  f  but  the  slavisli 
singing  by  the  addition  of  inatruments^  unitation  of  their  manner  leads  to  aflfec 
but  his  style  partook  much  of  the  theatri-  tation  ;  therefore  the  German  singers  eni- 
cal.  There  were^ .  besides,  Brescianello^  ploy  it  no  farther  tlian  diey  can  without 
Tonui  and  Marotti.  In  the  middle  of  losinff  the  spirit  add  poetical  expression 
this  century,  Italian  music,  especiallv  th^  which  the  Gwrman  scmg  aims  at 
abrical,  flourished,  particulariy  at  Naples,  TrandsinRahi,  Nopartof  Eiuopehas 
Lisbon,  and  also  m  Beriin.  This  has  been  so  much  visited  as  Italy,  and  none  de- 
been  declared  by  some  the  most  brilliant  serves  to  be  visited  morethandbischaniiing 
period  of  Itanan  music  There  are  country,  where  a  cloudless  sky  sheds  per- 
some  distinguished  instrumentalists  in  petual  brilliancy  on  tlie  monuments  of^an- 
IlaW,  as  the  oi^ganists  Scarlatti  and  Mar-  cientgreamess  and  the  relics  of  andetit  art. 
tinelli,  the  violinist  Tartini  (who,  even  in  which  conspite  with  the  finest  woiks  of 
the  theory  of  his  instrument,  was  distin-  modem  genius,  to  delight  the  eye,  apd  to 
guished,  and  established  a  school,  which  carry  back  the  mind  to  the  great  men  and 
was  devoted  particularly  to  the  church  great  events  of  formel*  times.  The  sight  of 
style),  I>omemco  Ferrari,  Geminiani,  Ant  modem  Italy  led  Gibbon  to  write  the  sad 
L^Ui  and  Nanfini,  scholan  of  Tartini,  story  of  the  decline  of  her  ancient  gran- 
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deiir;  and  how  many  poets^  have  owed  not  to  extend  the  period  of  return  far  into 
to  Italy  their  mspiiation !  It  la  iinpof«bie  the  hot  season.    Lombardy  attracts  but 
to  see  Italy  and  not  feel  the  giave  moni-  little,  after  Rome,  Florence  and  Naples 
tions  of  history,  or  to  pass  tbrouffh  her  bave  been  visited ;  but  Venice,  silent,  melr 
happy  vineyards  without  being  cheered  ancholy  Venice,  still  remains  an  object  of 
by  me  scene,  or  to  eaze  on  her  works  of  interest,  even  in  her  decrepitude  under 
lius  without  feeung  the-  worth  and  the  the  Austrian  swav.    Such  a  journey  will 
_nitv  of  the  fine  arta    No  wonder,  then,  occupy  from  the  beginninff  of  October  un- 
that  Italv   is   visited  .from  all  quarters,  til  the  middle  of  May,  and  will  enable  the 
During  me  ceneralpeaoe  in  Europe,  from  traveller  to  see  the  finest  parts  pf  the 
1815  until  1830,  crowds  of /orelgners,  par-  country  and  the  most  remarkable  works 
ttcularlyEnfflishmien,  hastened  to  the  beau-  of  art    But  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
tiful  peninwilft.     The  latter  were  so  nume-  quainted  with  Italy,  as  it  is  and  as  it  was, 
rous,  that  the  lower  classes  of  Italy  called  no  one  can  stay  long  enough.     Rome 
eveiy  fi;>reigner  tin  BigUtt,    Among  these  alone  will  fiilly  occupy  a  man's  life.    He 
there  were,  of  course^  great  numbers  who,  who  wishes  to  become  particularly  ac- 
without  capacity  for  enjoying  What  they  q\iainted  with  the  middle  ages,  and  to 
saw,  hurried  tlupugh  the  country  accord-  iorm  a  tivelv  picture  of  ihem,  will  remain 
ing  to  the  direction  of  their  miide-books,  in  longer  in  Florence  and  Pisa.    Late  in  a 
Older  to  be  able  to  say,  at  the  tea-tables  in  moonshiny  night,  when,  every  thing  is 
London,  How  beautiful  the  view  from  Mon-  quiet^  walk  through  the  streets  of  Florence^ 
tePmclois!    Every  one  who  has  been  in  and  you  may  easily  imagine  you^rself  a 
Rome  must  have  met  with  such  a  travel-  contemporary  with  the  Medici.    He  who 
ler,  bis  VoMasri  in  hishand,  working  his  way  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  the  antique,  or 
with  servile  conscientiousness,  throueh  the  to  Roman  histoiy,  will  sti^  longer  m  the 
beauties  of  the  place.    Expedition  being  ^  aJifm.a  cittij^    Here  he  will  also  find  himself 
an  object  with  many  of  them,  the  shortest  at  the  fountain  head  of  sacred  music.    He 
process  for  aeeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen  who  desires  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a 
was  soon  found  out,  and  flocks  of  trav^el>-  bountiful  nature,  will  remain  longer  in 
leis,  at  particular  seasons,  mignOed  to  par-  Naples,  lying  like  a  paradise  surrounded 
ticular  places.    The  average  period  of  a  by  the  fields  of  Campasna,  where  the 
jaunt  through  Italy  is  six  months.    The  gigantic  vjao  twines  round  the  lofly  pop- 
end  of  the  journey  is  usually  Naples,  from  ums,   and   forms  an  embowering  shade 
wfai6h  travellers  advance  south  as  far  as  over  the  luxuriant  grains    He  who  prefers 
the  ruins  of  Poestum.    The  Alps  must  be  to  see  a  country  where  nature  and  man 
passed  early  in  the  autumn. .    The  fidry  have  not  beefi  much  ^fiuenced  by  civili- 
]slan4s  of  the  Lago  Miwffio^  at  that  time,  zation,  will  proceed  to  Calabpa  and  Sicily, 
still  wear  their  delightml  drapery  of  fruits  which  afford  also  the  richest  harvest  to 
and  leaves.    The  traveller  then  enters,  at  the  botanist  and  mineralogisL     He  who 
once,  the  south  of  Europe,  so  different  wishes  to  become  more  fuUy  acquainted 
firom  the  north.    TorviaiUngthe  principal  with  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
^aces  in  Upper  Italy,  the  Bolosnese  and  middle  a^s,  will^  to  the  smaller  places, 
Tuscany,  there  are  two  months  before  die  distant  from  the  great  roads,  where  he 
beginningof  the  carnival,  which,  of  course,  will  find  innumerable  treasures,  oflen  un- 
must  be  enjoyed  in  Rome.    After  having  known  to  roost  Italians  .themselves ;  as  the 
visited  the  galleries  and  monuments  in  historian  finds  rich  treasures  in  the  manu- 
and  about  Rome,  the  traveller  proceeds,  scripts  stored  up  in  the  monasteries,  illus- 
during  Lent,  to  Naples^  to  see  the  spring  trauve  of  the  contests  of  Italian  powers 
awaken  in  the  Campaffna.    At  Easter,  he  among  themselves  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
returns  to  Rome.    Who  could  visit  Italy  well  as  of  the  £reat  contest  between  the 
without  hearing  the  heavenly  music  in . .  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  the  em- 
the  Capella  Sistma,  .during  Passion  week !  peror  and  the  pope  s  and  what  a  bound- 
T];iere  will  perhaps  be  time,  on  the  return,  less  field  is  spread  before  the  scholar  yi  the 
to  make  an  excurubn  to  the  Mark  of  An-  Vatican !  There  are  two  ways  of  travelling 
cona ;  if  not,  no  one,  who  has  been  to  in  Italy,  with  post-horses  (in  which  case  a 
Rome  throuffh  Sienna,  will  now  fail  to  take  carriage  belonging  to  the  traveller  is  al- 
the    road    through   Terni,  Perugia  and  most  indispensable  lor  with  the  vetturino(m 
Arezzo.    Genoa  and  Venice,  as  the  most  a  hired  coach).    He  who.  travels  without 
western  and  eastern  points,  are  convenient  a  family,  and  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
to  begin  or  close  the  journey,  with.     It  with  the  people,  will  do  best  to  adopt  the 
may  be  better,  however,  to  begin  with'  latter  mode.     The  traveller  makes  his 
Lombardy  and  Genoa,  m  the  autumn,  and  bargain  with  the  pettwriiw,  not  only  for 
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eonyeyaiice,  but  alsQ  for  supper  and  lodg-  that  tbis  brauch  of  Uterature^  in  Germany^ 

mg.    The  general  price  for  the  convey-  is  ahnost  in  disrepute.    Among  the  eariier 

ance,  fixMn  35  to  40  miles  a  day,  te-  woiks  in  English,  the  most  esteemed  aie 

gether  with  thd  meal  and  lodging,   is  those  of  Burnet,  Addison,  and '  the  oth- 

idpout  a  ducat  per  day.    Asi  the  reputa--  ers  mentioned   below.     Gilbert  Burnet, 

tion  ^  a  ve^(vKno*depends  upon  the  good  bishop   of  Salisbury,  traTeUed,   in  vol- 

treatment  of  h]8lraveilen,it  is  his  interest  untqiy  exile,  through  France,  Germany, 

to  procure  a  good  meal  and  a  clean  bed ;  Switzerland  and  I^y,  in  1685.    His  ob- 

thus  traiFellers  are  spared  the  trouble  of  servations   relate   principally  to  religion 

bargaining  with  th^  host.    That  the  inn-  and  politics,  on  which  subjects  his  views 

keepers  in  Italy  hkve  a  general  disposition  are  those  of  a   zealous  Protestant  and 

to  neece  the  tnnreiler,  is  certain ;  and  this  Whiff.    His  work  was  succeeded  by  that 
leads  many  travellers,  ^yar^ularly  Ekiglish, ,  of  Addison — Remarks  on  several  Parts  of 

not  to  touch  a  trifle  m  any  inn  wi&out  Italy  (1705),  chiefly  devoted  to  antiquity — 

making  a  bargain ;  for  Which  very  reason  and  the  less)  known  ifvorks  of  John  Braval 

they   are-  regularly   overreached.     The  (1726)  and  Edward  Wright,  (1727).    The 

same  disposition  makes   many   English  journal  of  the  French  emigrant  Bkdnville, 

travellers  so  troublesome   in   Germany,  who  had  become  natundized  in  England, 

where^  the  living  being  ch^p,  they  expect  appeared  after  his  death,  and  was  edited 

to  pay  next  to  nothing  in  the  first  hotels,  by  Tumbull  and  Guthrie  in  1742.    The  « 

so  that  some  hotels  have  actually  refUsed  remarks  of  these  trttvellers  are  chjefly  dU- 

to  admit  them.    In  larg^  cities,  where  die  reeled  to  the  clasfflcal  antiquities  of  Italy, 

traveller  expects  to  stay  some  time,  his  and  they  therefbre  have  been  designated 

best  role  will  be  to  make  a  &u:  bargain  by  the  name  qfda^gicd  irandUrs:    Smol- 

afler  tlie  finst  diiy^  when  he  knox^  what  lett's  travels  treat  cliiefly  of  modem  Italy 

he  has  to  expect    Another  great  incon-  and  the  inhabitants,  and  are  full  of  a  xrior- 

venience  for  travellers   arises  fit)m  the  Ind  (^uerulousness.    The  same  is  true  of 

dctrmvi   or   senriiori  di  piaaauL     These  Sharp's.    Barretti  defended  his  country 

people,  who  have  a  share  of  what  the  flrom  ^e  attacks  of  BmoUett  and  Sharp,  in 

autodi  and  the  poorer  possessors  of  some  his  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs, 

single  curiosities  receive  froni  the  travel-  of  Italy  (17G7),    John  Mooro's  View  of  * 

lers,  have  an  intereelt  in  directing  the  trav-  Society  an(i  Manners  in  Italy  is  sdll  inter- 

eller  to  eveiy  comer  where  an  inscription,  esting,  and  'is-  rich  in  characteristic  anec- 

a  piece  of  a  column,  &C.,  is  to  be  found,  dotes.    Patrick' Brydone's  picturesque  de- 

But  how  to  avoid  this,  mnce  a  cicerone  is  efeription  of  Sicily  is'  too  celebrated  to  be 

indispensable?   Two  genetal  rules  may  be  passed  over  in  silence,  though  it  relates 

found  servieeable ;  not  to  attend,  in  Italy,  to  merely  to  that  island.    Amonf[  th^  nume- 

anv  thing  but  what  is  peculiar  to  Itel^ ;  roos  recent  publications  on  Italy,  few  have 

coUections  of  minerals,  Japan  porcelain,  acquired  reputation  in  ^reign  countries. 

&C.,  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries;  We  niay  mention  Foi^th's  Remarks  on 

and,  secondly,  t6  prepare  one's  self  for  the  Antiquities^  Art»  and  Manners  during  an 

journey,  and  to  know  beforehand,  in  gen-  Excursion  in  Italy  in  1802—^  (London, 

eral,  v^iat  iS'  to  be  seeii.    Of  cdurde,  these  1813).    Eustace's  'Classical  Tour  through 

rales  are  onty  for  tliose  whb  do  not  stay  Italy  (1802,  in  2  vols.,  much  enlarged  in 

for  a  long  time  in  a  place,  and  have  no.  1817,  in  4  vols.)  is  prejudiced  and  inaccu-^  , 

time  to  make  acquaintances  for  them-  rate,    I^dy  Morgan'^  Italy  betrays  the 

selves.    Three  nations,  particulariy,  have  novelist    It^is  nqt  to  be  recommended  aa 

ftunished  descriptions  of  Italy,  the  Eng-  a  guide  tlirougb  Italy.     The  Florentine 

Hsh,  Gehnans  and  French.'  'We  recollect  A.  Vieusseux,  who  left  his  cotmtry  in 

to  have  seen  a  very  old  and  curious  little  early  youtii,  and  euteied  the  British  ser- 

book,  a  Guide  through  Italy  for  PilgrimsL  vice,  travelled  through  Italy,  and  vrrots 

The   images  of  the    virgin,  miraculous  Italy  and  the  Indians  in  tiie  19th  Century 

relics^  &c.,  of  course  formed  the  great  (London,  1824,2  vols.).    Among  the  oUier 

mass  of  the  book ;  but  antiques,  columns,  English  books  of  tmveltf  in  Italy,  which 

&c.,  had  received  a  Christian  character,  have  appeared  within  the  last  ten  yeani, 

and  were  named  afler  the  aposdes,  &c.  mav  be  mentioned  Bell's  Observations  on 

The  works  of  which  we  here  speak,  prop>  Italy.    Simond's  valuable  Tour  in  Italy 

eriy  begin  toward  tlie  end  of  the  17di  cen-  and  Sicily  appeared  in  1828;  Narrative 

turv,  at  which  dme  the  descriptions  of  of  three  Years  Residence  in  Italy  appear- 

Italy  assume  a  more  independent  charac*  ed  in  London,  1B28 ;  Lyraon*^  Political 

ter.    Since  that  time,  the  number  has,  @tate    of  Italy,    Boston,    1820;     Hem- 

particularly  of  late,  grcatlji'  iucreafled«  so  brandt  Peak's  Notes  on  Italy,  PhiliKdiet- 
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Shia,  1881 ;  BM'ekm's  Tour  in  Sicily  and  £.  M.  Arndt,  Seumo  (his  Spcaitr^asng 
[allB,  Boston,  1831.  Of  ihe  French  works  nack  %raku8  is  a  /work  fitted  to  gratify  a 
onthissubject,  we  may  cite  first  the  work  of  sound  mind,  and  appears  to  advantage 
Maximilian  Bfisson,  a  coiinseUpr  of  parlia-  among  the  host  of  sentimental  pubhca* 
nieiit(inl691),muchreadatthetiniein£pg^^  tions,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  suide), 
land  and  Germany.  ThewoiksofRonssart'  Gemiug,  Benkowitz  and  J.  H.  Eichholz, 
{17(^},QfGfo^€ij{MhnoiresatirrR(mePar  are  among  the  legion  of  writen  on  Italj. 
deux  GeniiUhoinmts  Suedois,  1764),  and  of  Kotzebue  poUred  out  his  satirical  spirit, 
madame  du  Bocca^  (1765]^  did  not  pre-  also,  on  this  country.  Pi  J.  Rehfues  has, 
serve  their  reputation  long.  The  abbe  Ri-  since  1807,  published  several  works  on 
chard^  IhicrivHon  dt  PMie,  &c.  (17^  6  Italy.  Madame  von  der  Kecke's  Journal 
vols.)  was  useful,  as  was  also  the  woric  of  ivas  translated  into  French  by  Mad.  de 
LaJlmde  (most  complete  edition,  1767)^wnt-  Montolieu,  and  is  a  compendious  travel- 
ten  on  the  same  plan.  It  is  asystemaUc  de-  ling^brary,  which  touches  on  ahnost  eve«- 
seription  of  a  tour,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  ly  thing  important  to  a  traveller.  Kepha- 
Gennan  work  of  VoIkmaniL  Dupaiy^  ifdes  (1818)  unites  much  information  with 
popular  Lettres  star  VRaHU  (1788)  are  rec-  .animated  description.  F.  H.  von  der 
ommended  by  elegance  of  style  and  warm  Hagen's  (1818-^1821,  4  vols.}  work  is 
fbeling.  Their  ooatter  is  not  imponaot,  valuable,  particularly  for  its  ooservatioBS 
and  ammds  litde  information  to  the  travel-  on  the  arts  in  the  middle  ages,  as  attention 
ler.  The  Corinna  of  madame  de  Stael  is  generally  paid  only  to  claseical  art,  and 
does  not  belong  to  this  branch  of  literature  to  tne  modem  i^nce  the  time  of  Raphael 
in  form,  but  it  does  in  substance.  It  is  a  Bffiller'fi  Ann,  'R&mitr  %md  Rdmenrmen  has 
noble  pfoduetion  throughout,  and  even  inet  with  applause  as  a  picture  of  manners 
where  the  views  are  erroneous,  they  are  and  customs.  There  exist  a  number  of 
nevertheless  instructive.  The  Lettres  star  descriptions  of  pans  of  Italy,  which  we 
VMaHgy  par  JL  L,  CagtdUm  (Paris,  1819,  "have  not  room  to  enumerate.  On  Sicily, 
3  vols.),  are  entertaining  and  insductive.  one  of  tlie  latest  worics  is  Voyage  en 
Germany,  which  is  fertife  in  every  bmnch  SuHefaU  en  1820  et  1831,  par  AugwU  de 
of  liteirature,  i^so  in  descriptions  of  Italy,  Sayve  (Paris,  1825,  3  YokLl  Neiffebaur's 
or  traveki  in  Italy.  There  are  some  excel-  Handbuchfiir  ReUende  in  Uaiien  (Leipsic, 
lent  works  in  German,  treating  of  the  sci-  1826)  contain^much  information  of  value 
entific  treasures  of  Italy;  but  this  is  net  the  to  travellers.  Amonff  the  works  which 
place  to  enumerate  them.-  The  German  portray  the  beauties  of  Italian  nature,  one 
descriptions  ofltaly  are  oflien  chijracterized  of  the  best,  is  Vties  oUtoresques  de  VUdlky 
either  by  a  minute  collection  of  facts,  by  C!oignet,  drawn  aner  nature  and  litliog- 
witl^out  much  attentioa  to  agreeable  ar-  rapfaized  (Paris,  1825). 
rangemei^t,  or  a  romandc  exaggeration,  Ite,  missa  est  (LaKn,  go— the  meeting 
which  arrays  all  Italy  in  heavemy  eolors,  is  dissolved) ;  a  formula  bv  which,  on  joyful 
tod  inhldes  fingrance  fit>mthe  veiy  uri-  fi^ists,  the  end  of  the  low  mass  is  an- 
mmdexzeu  The  learned  Keyssler,  who  nonnoedtothe  people,  and  the  assembly 
wrote  in  1740^  complains  of  a  host  of  prede-  dismissed.  The  priest  steps  into  the  centre 
oessorsL  His  worK  (which  was nUgtnented  of  the  altar,  and  sings  these  words  after  the 
in  1751  and  1776)  vnn  followed  by  a  BimmuB  voUscum,  Aflel-  a  maas  for  the 
number  of  translatibns  and  rf^ooctomenlCiof  dead,  instead  of  these  words^  he  sings,  Re- 
EInglish  and  French  Works,  particiilarly  quieMt,  in  pdce,  on  which  the  response  is^ 
the  excellent  account  of  Volkmann,  al-  Amen,  In  Lent,  Advent  and  the  days  of 
ready  mentioned  (in  1770  and  1771,  with  penitence,  he  says,  Benedwamm  Domino, 
additiobs  by  Beraouilli  sinbe  1777,  G  vols.),  to  which  the  response  iBDeograHas.  The 
A  new  continuation  and  coiteiction  of  this  word  mass  is  derived  firom  missa  est. 
work  would  af^rd  a  very  useful  manual '  Ithaca  (?«««/),  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
for  travellera.  Archenbolz^s  RaHtn  (1785,  moderns,  Thiaki;  one  of  the  seven  Ionian 
augniettted  in  1787)  represents  the  country  islands  iq.  v.)]ying  i^  the  gulf  of  Patras  5 
according  to  Engliah  views.  Jagemann  Ion.  2P  1'  E.,  lat  36^  3^  N. ;  18  miles 
opposed  him  in  a  vindication  of  Italy  long,  and  not  oyer  5  broad;  population, 
{Deutsches  Afuseimj  1786).  To  diis  class  of  8000.  .The  whole  island  is  tugged  and 
woriwA'  belong  €}dthe's  Fragments  on  Italy,  uneven.  Ithaca  is  celebrated  as  the  island 
published  at  the  end  of  the  tbst  century,  of  Ulysses,  tod  is  minutely  described  by 
and  his  Journal,  published  but  a  few  years  Homer  in  the  Odyssey.  Of  the  places 
since.  Count  Leopold  von  Stoiberg  mentioned  by  Homer,  many  can  be  traced 
(1794)  wrote  a  description  of  his  journey,  with  great  apiwarance  of  probability. 
Frederica  Brun,  Kiittner  (1796  and  1801),  Tb&  Hopaxot  ztrpa  (Od.  xiu.  403)  is  still 
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called  Coraco-petra,    The  ruins  of  Cyclo«  ed  the  wniham  anrnf^  which  occupied  the 

p^an  walls  are  described  as   aioiilar  to  provinces  of  Guanajuato  and  VaJiadolid. 

those   of  Argoe,   T^ns   ahd  Mycene.  4^"^  ^his  time,  he  was  suspected  and  ac- 

The  spring  of  Ithacus  and  the  walls  of  cused  of  want  of  fidelity  to  their  cause, 

the  city,  as  weO  as  the  Acropolis,  can  also  by  some  of  the  royalists,  but  was  acquit- 

be  traced.    A  sculptured  rock,  called  Ih-  ted  of  die  imputation  by  the  viceroys  Cal- 

ma^B  school,    somewhat   resembles   that  leja  and  Apodaca.    But  the  disgust  which 

which  bears  the  same  name  in  Scio  (Chi-  he  felt  in  consequence  of  this  chai^,  led 

os).     Pateras,    vases,   bracelets,    chains,  him  to  retire  for  a  while  from  acdve  ser- 

strigils,  mirrors,  lam]^  corns,  &c.,  have  vice.    In  1820,  we  find  Ituibide  affain  in 

been  dug  up  in  an  ancient  buiying-ground  the  fiejd,  under  circumstances  which  gave 

here.    ,  ^  him  unexpected  importance.    Atthatpe* 

Ithaca^  a  lane  and  flourishing  villajKe  riod,  the  imprudent  acts  of  the  Spanish 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  beautifiiUy  cortes  produced  so  much  exaaperatioa 
situated  about  a  n^e  and  a  half  south  of  among  the  cleigy  and  the  partisans  of  ab- 
the  head  of  the  Cayuga  lake,  being  170  eolutisih  in  Mexico,  that  these  persona 
milns  west  of  Albany  ;  population  about  united  to  effect  the  independence  of  the 
4500.  It  has  an  academy,  including  a  country.  They  selected  Iturbide  as  their 
lyceum,  a  bank,  a  coui:t-house  and  jai^  a  agent,  knowing  his  zealous  agencv  iii 
market- house,  a  Lancasterian  school*  putting  down  the  revpludonists  and  re- 
house,, and  four  houses  of  pid)lic  worship,  publicans  of  past  years,  and  whplly  un- 
The  Clinton  house  is  «  li^se-and  elegant  conscious  of  the  views  of  personal  agsran- 
house  of  eptertiiinment  Tnere  are  three  dizement  which  he  entertained.  jSein|^ 
printing-offices, .  firom  which  issue  three  furnished  with  some  money  by  them,  he 
weekly  papers.  The  scenery  ah>und  the  set  out  for  the  south ;  and,  having  seized  a 
village  IS  romantic  and  pleasing.  The  convoy  of  specie  on  his  route,  he  soon 
hiUs  about  three  mfles.fi:om  the)viUage  aro  formed  a  junction  with  Gueh'ero,  one  of 
from  900  to  500  feet  high.  IchaOca  has^  the  patriot  chie&.  Meanwhile  emissaries 
&ve  durable  mill  streams:  Fall  creek,  the  hJtad  been  despatched  in  all  directions  to 
largest,  descends,  within  one  mile  of  the  poepare  the  people,  who  were  accordingly 
vilbge,  438  feet,  over  several  stupendous  ripe  for  revolution.  At  length  the  army 
cataracts,  and,  winding  acroes  the  plain,  reached  Iguala,  'whan9  (Feb.  24,  1S21) 
enters  the  head  of  the  Cayuga  lake.  The  Iturbide  proposed  the  jpidn  which  bears 
view  of  the  last  fall  into  the  vall^,  v^  thenamecxf  that  place  $— the  great  pbjects 
striking  and  ^od.  The  whole  sheet  of  ofthisinstrumedt  being  the  independence 
water  19  precipitated  over  the  rock  116  ol"  Me^dco,  the  protection  of  religion,  and 
feet,  and  the  banks  above  are  100  feet  the  union  of  the  Spaniards  and  Mez- 
higher  than  the  rock.  The  Cayuga  inlet,  icana  At  die  same  time,  an  offer  of  the 
paasinff  through  the  village  to  the  lake,.iB  crown  was  made  to  Feroinand  VII,  or  to 
navigable  for  boats  of  40  or  50  too&  .  The  any  other  member  of  the  royal  fiuitily  of 
navigation  is  perfectiy.  good  tiirough  ^be  Spain.  On  the  strength  of  tiiis  plan, 
lake,  SenecA  and  Cayuga  canal^  to  the  Iturbide  continued  his  march  lo  Queretar 
Erie  canaL  There  are,  already,  manu-  ro,  and  was  soon  ioined  by  Guadalupe 
factories  of  cotton  and  wool,  ^ur,  paper  Victoria,  the  most  dev6ted  of  the  f]*iends 
and  oil,  iron  founderies,  &c^  ahhougn  but  of  liberty.  Meantime  the  vicerdy  O'Don- 
a  few  of  the  many  valuable  mill  sites  are  oju  arrived  from  Europe,  imd,  hiding  the 
occupied.  whole  country  virtually   with   Iturbide, 

iTuaBiDE,  Augustin,  ifpis  bom  at  Val-  ogned  a  treaty  at  Cordova  (August  24, 

ladolid  de  Mechoatian,  in  New  Spain,  in  l&l),  acceding  to  the  provisions  of  the 

1784.  ''Being  of  a  family  of  some  conaid-  plan  of  Iguala.    The  read  to  power  vras 

eration  in  his  country,  he  received  a  very  now  entirely  open  before  Iturbide.    He 

careful  education.    Until  1810,  he  ^4ld  no  took  posBeaBio|i  of  the  capital  in  the  name 

higher  rank  than  that  of  a  lieutenant  in  of  the  nation,  and  establisbed  a  regency, 

the  provincial  regiment  of  his  native  city,  consisting  of  members  nominated  by  him- 

At  this  period,  when  the  troubled  in  Mex-  self,  and  wholly  under  liis  controL    The 

ico  broke  out,  he  entered  into, active  ser-  republican  party  soon  saw  the  obfect  of 

vice  against  the  patriots,  and  was  engaged  his  movements.     A  congr^  had  been 

in  various  contests  with  bodies  of  his  in-  assembled,  which  made  various  attempts 

aurgent   countrymen.     Borne  along  by  to  counteract  his  designs  by  diminishing 

circumstances  in  the  career  of  arms,  he  his  power,  and  at  last  brought  the  matter 

had  risen,  in  1816,  by  his  valor  and  ca-  to  an  open  rupture  and  a  crios.    Iturbide, 

pocity,  to  the  command  of  what  was  call-  seeing  no  other  way  to  preserve  his  au- 
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thority,  resolved    to  usurp  the  miown,  however,  fbnign  to  his  acts  o£  general 

through  the  BubeenrieDey  of  fais  troope.  oppression,  brought  on  the  eatastrophe* 

Aqcoiximgfy,  May  18, 1822,  the  garrison  At  this  time,  the  Spaniards  retained  po»* 

and  a  part  of  the  populace  of  Mexioo  session  of  the  oastleof  San  Juan  da  iflua, 

roBB  and  prodaiined   Ihnfoide  emperor,  which  commanded  the  port  of  Vera  Cniz. 

tinder  the  name  of  Angustin  L    The  next  The  emperor  had  left  the  city  of  Mexico, 

moming,  congress  was  convened  in  extra-  and  advanced  as  far  as  Jalopa,  iin^dinffy 

ordinary  8essioii,in  the  midst  of  the  accla*  ifpoasiUe,  to  obtain  an  interview  wiUi 

madons  of  the  muhitude,  whose  cries  the  ^vemor  of  the  castle.-    Dilutes  had 

often  drowned  the  vcnces  of  the  deputies^  previoudy  arisen  between  general  Santa 

The  agents  of  Iturbide  obtained  a  decree  Aila,  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  genend 

requiring  his  presence ;  and  he  appeared,  Echavarri,  who  commanded  the  siSithein 

accompanied  by  a  number  of  military  o0-  ^vision  of  the  Mexican  army ;  and  Santa 

cars,  hatring   been    drawn  through   the  Aiiia  was  suihmoned  to  Jalapa  by  the  em- 

sonets  by  the<  rabble.    His  election  to  the  peror,  to  answer  to'  the  charges  of  Echa-> 

imperial  dignity  was  proposed  and  dis»  Varri.    SantaAtiacounted  much  upon  die 

cussed  in  his  presence,  and  was  voted  for  services  which  he  had  rendered  Iturbide, 

a  77  deputies^  out  of  94  who  had  assem-  and  on  hfe  own  popularity ;  but,  to  Ids 
mI,  being  about  one  half  the  whole  body  mat  surprise,  he  was  treated  harshly,  and 
of  delegates.  He  returned  to  the  palace  dismissea  from  his  command  at  Vera  Craz. 
as  he  came,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  th^  Hastening  ba<;k  to  the  garrison,  before  tthe 
people.  Shordy  afterwards,  the  congress  news  of  Ms  disgrace  could  reach  them,  he 
decided  that  the  crown  should  be  hered-  excited  them  to  revolt,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
itary  'in  the  family  of  Iturbide,  gave  to  his  dethroning  Iturbide,  and  establishing  a  re- 
sons  and  his  ftilher  the  title  of  prmcas,  publican  govemment  He  ft>und  the 
fixed  upon  him  a  yeariv  allowance  of  a  troops  ripe  ftir  his  purpose,  and  lost  no 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  estab-  time  in  advancing  to  Pnente  del  Rey, 
hshed  an  order. of  knighthood  called  the  where  several  tddraiishes  took  place  be- 
ordkr  (ff  Quadalv^  thus  completing,  in  tween  the  republicans  and  the  nnp^ial- 
every  thing,  tbe  aeoesaories  or  the  new  isis  under  Echavani  At  length  Vietoria 
monarchy*  All  these  arrangnnents  vrere  made  his  appearance,  and  was  appointed 
voted  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  which  eomniander-m*chief  of  the  insursentB ; 
clearly  proved  die  absence  of  liberty;  and  and,  in  Febmanr,  1883^  Echavani  and 
the  provinces  yielded  a  bhnd  submission  his  aimy  joined  ftrces  with  Victoria 
to  WAat  was  decreed  in  the  capitaL  The  and  Santa  Ana,  by  the  convention  of 
fiiends  of  libcaral  institutions,  oves«wed  Casa  filala.  Defection  now  beoame 
and  held  at  bay  by  the  power  of  the  usurp-  general  among  the  officers  of  the  armv^ 
er,  fled  to  their  wonted  retreats,  or  ten^-  and  ito  all  the  provinces^  so  that  Itmbide 
porized  until  a  fitting  season  should  airive  saw  phunly  that  his  cause  was  hopeleai^ 
voir  actittff  with  linion  and  effideney^  But  and  hastily  assembled  at  Mexico  the  dis* 
they  could  not,  and  xlid.  not,  acquiesce  in  a  parsed  members  of  congress,  and  tendered 
state  of  thini^  so  adverse  to  their  feelings,  to  them  his  dMtication  of  the  erowiL 
Iturbide  was  ^hiven  by  his  necesrities  to  This  happened  March  20,  1823.  Con- 
hasten  aftairs.to  a  crisis.  In  October,  cress  v^  generously  agreed  tojpanl 
1822:^  he  seized  and  confiscated,  without  Iturbide  a  yearly  pension  of  $35,000,  od 
legal  proceasi  a  cbnvc^  of  $l,!iOO,000,  lon  condition  of  his  leaving  the  Mexican  ter« 
the  way  finom  Mexico  to  Havana.  In  the  ritary  ftir  ever,  and  residing  somewhere  in 
mondi  of  August  preceding,  he  had  citus*  Italy^  making  suitable  provision  for  his 
ed  several  of  tbe  members  of  congronrto  ftmily  in  case  of  his  death.  He  proceed- 
be  arrested,  regardless  of  their  privily  ed.  to  the  coast,  under  escoK  or  general 
of  personal  inviolabilitv.  Finally  (Oct.  Bmvo,  and  embarked  May  11,  1^  fixT 
30, 1822),  he  ordered  the  dissolution' of  Leghom>  He  mig^  have  continneid  to 
congress^  causing  the  httU  to  be  shut,  ox  live  ha|^y  in  pne  of  the  charming  villas 
Us  own  duthority,  and,  on  the  same  day,  of  Tusc^y,  had  he  not  been  impeUed  by 
oE^^ized  a  junta  to  take  the  place  of  the  an  insane  ambition  to  attempt  me  recoT- 
legislative  body,  and  nominated  all  the  eiy^of  his  lost  empire.  Vivk  this  olqeet 
members  himself     To  supply  the  exi*  he  left  Italy  for  England,  and  embarked 

Sineies  of  die  government,  recourse  fras  fin*  Mexico  May  11, 1824,  precisely  a  ^ear 

en  had  t6  ibreed  loans,  wluch  served  the  after  'fiis  departure  finom  it,  and  anrived 

more  to  exasperate  die  minds  of  the  peo-*  in  sight  of  the  port  oX  Soto  hi  Marina 

pie,  already  disgusted  with  the  successive  July  14    Duritig  the  year  that  had  elaps- 

usurpations  of  Iturbide.     Circumstanoes^  ed,  the  Mexicans  had  adopted  a  republic 
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can  Gonsdtutioii,  and  Itudbide  bad  no  par-  sary,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  very  men 

ty  nor  fiiends  in  the  nation.    The  ffovem-  who  had  just  ordered  the  execution  of  her 

ment  had  been  appriaed  of  his  leaving  husband.    But  the  feelings  of  the  Mexi- 

Italy,  and  suspected  his  design.    A  decree  can  government  were  ^ust  and  liberal, 

was  passed,  bearing  date  April  28, 1824,  They  continued  to  the  widow  the  pemion 

declaring  him  to  be  proscribed  as  a  traitor,  promised  the  &mi]y  of  Ituibide  at  the 

and  requiring  that,  in  case  ..he  landed  in  time  of  his  abdication,  annexing  only  the 

thp  country,  the  mere  fact  should  render  condition  that  she  should  live  either  in 

him  a  puUic  enemy.     Wholly  'deceived  Colombia  or  the  United  States,  in  which 

in  regard  to  the  fiite  which  awaited  him,  lattei^  country  she  has  ever  tance  resided. 

Iturbide  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,  accom-:  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man,  estimable  in 

ranied  only  by  bis  secretary,  a  Pole,  named  his  private  character,  and  not  without  tal- 

beneslti,  and  was  almost  immediately  ar-  ents,  who,  if  his  fortime  had  )ed  him  to 

rteted  by  order  of  D.  Felipe  de  la  Garza,  use  his  influence  in  the  establishment  of  a 

the  commandant-cenend  of  the  state  of  free  government,  misfat  have  continued 

TamauHpaa,  in  ,^ich  Soto  la  Marina  is  long  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  tund  finally 

flituated.    La  Garza  lost  no  time  in  con-  have  departed   firom   Ufe  respected  and 

ducting  his  prisoner  to  PadiUa,theprQvin-  honored  as  a  patriot,  instead  of  pi^ma- 

cial  capital,   and  demanding  instruction  turely  suffering   the   ignominious  death 

how  to  act,  of  the  provinciu  legislature,  ofamalefi&ctor.  (Pai?ipMe<eer,No.56;  Jh^ 

He  was  instructed  to  put  in  execution^  naks  Biogrc^hiquea  pour  ISQ3  ;  Poinsett's 

forthwitli,thedecree<of  congress,  of  April  Jlfe^^ioo^) 

28th,  by  causing  Iturtude  to  be  shot, — ap*  Ituzainoo  ;  the  scene  of  a  celebrated 

prehensions  beuu;  entertained  lest   any  victory  gained  by  the  troops  of  Buenoe 

delay  in  the  enrorcement  of  the  decree  Ayres,  under  Alvear,  over  tne  Brazilians, 

^uld  be  the  cause  of  some  troublesome.  In  the  campaign  of  1827,  the  republicans 

although   of  necessity   abordve,   move-  pushed  their  rorces  into  the  province  g£ 

ment,  on  the  pert  of  the  people.    This  Itib  Gnmde,  and  encountered  the  enemy 

took  place  JuW  18th;  and,  on  the  19th,  on  the  field  of  Ituzainoo,  Feb.  20, 1^. 
La  Garza  notined  Iturbide  to  prepare  for  ^  The  battle  was  obMinatdy  disputed  for  six 

death  on  the  same  day.    Iturbide  in  ^in  hours,  but  vraa  gained  at  length  by  the  re- 

aolicited  for  a  reprieVe  until  the  general  iterated  and  furious  charaes  of  the  cav- 

goveniment  coula  be  informed  of  his  sit-  ahr  of  the  Banda  Orien&L     llie  Bn- 

uation,  and  have  opportuni^  to  decide  zihans  lost  marshal  Ahreu,  ten  pieces  of 

upon  hSs  case.    ThiSyofcourse,  La  Garza  artillery,  all  their  munitions  of  war  and 

denied  him;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  baggage,  and   about  2000   men.    {Ann, 

afternoon,  after 'Shaving  confessed,  himself,  RmgUr.) 

he  was-  conducted  to  the  place  of  execu-  Srrs,  son  of  Tereus  and  Procne.    (See 

tion,  where  60  or  70  soldiers  stood  in  their  PkUomde,) 

ranks,  under  command  of  \jbl  Garza.  tvic4,IviZA,orlBiZA(£&wu«);aBidand 
Iturbide  then  made  a  short  address  to  the  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Spain, 
assembled  people,  protesting  his  innocence  and  the  principal  of  the  group  called  the 
of  any  treasonable  purpose,  exhortmg  them  PUh^t^  Its  extent  is  iSd  square  jniles ; 
to  observe  the  duties  of  pa^otism,  religion  its  population,  21,094.  The  soil  Is  fertile, 
and  civil  subordination,  and  declaring  that  producing  com,  wine,  .oil,  fruit,  flax,  and 
he  pardoned  his  enemies.  He  was  shot  nemp,  with  little  labor.  About  15,000 
dead  at  the  finft  fire;  and  his-  body  was  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained  by 
interred  as  decently  as  the  means  of  the  evaporation  ;  and  it  forms,  with  fish  and 
small  town  permitted.  While  this  was  wood,  the  chief  ardcle  of  export  52 
passmg  at  Padilla,  the  wife  of  Iturbide  miles  fix>m  Majorca.-^The  cajntnl  is  of 
and  two  of  his  children,  who  had  accom-  the  same  tiame,  and  has  a  good  haibor. 
panied  him  from  England,  had  landed  at  Population,  ^00. 
Soto  la  Marina.  They  brought  with  them  IroRT ;  the  substance  of  the  tusk  o(  the 
a  large  quantity  of  proclamations,  circu-  elephant  Ivoiy  is  esteemed  for  its  beau- 
lars  and  other  papers,  intended  to  a^d  the  tiful  cream  color,  the  fineness  of  its  grain, 
desi^  of  the  ex-emperor,  together  with  and  the  high  polish  it  is  capd>le  pf  re- 
ins unperial  mantle  and  oth^  insignia,  ceiving.  That  of  Indda  is  apt  to  lose  its 
So  soon  as  the  captain  of  the  brig  in  color,  and  turn  yeUow ;  but  the  ivory  of 
which  they  came  learnt  the  fate  of  Itur-  Achem  and  Ceylon  is  not  chargeable  with 
bide,  he  cut  his  cables  and  stood  out  to  this  defoet  Ivoiy  is  used  as  a  mat^ial  for 
sea,  leaving  the  widow  and  children  of  toys,  and  as  panels  for  miniature-paint- 
Iturbide  totally  destitute  of  every  neces-  ings.   To  prepare  it  for  the  ktter  purpose^ 
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it  IB  to  be  washed  with  the- juice  of  gallic,    having  a  stem  fibmetiines  three  inches  in 
or  some  other  absorbent  oomposition,  to    diameter,  and  also  clinffs  to  the  sides  of 
remove  its  oily  particles.    The 'shavings    old  walls,  rocks,  &c.  It  is  found' through- 
of  ivory  may  be  reduced  into  a  jelly,  of  a    out  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in 
nature  similar  to  that  of  hartshorn  ;  or,  by    man^  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
burning  in  a  crucible,  they  may  be  con-       Iwan,  or  Ivan  ;  the  name  of  several 
verted  mto  a  black  powder,  which  is  used    P^nsons  distinguished  in  Russian  histofy. 
iapaiating9underthenameoftoory-&{ad;.    The  most  celebrated   are  Ivan  Wasilie- 
Ivoiy  may  be  stained  or  dyed  :  a  black    witsch  and  Ivan  II,  who  laid  the  founda- 
color  is  ^ven  it  by  a  solution  of  brass  and    tion  of  the  Russian  empire.  (See  Russia*) 
a  decoction  of  logwood  ;  a  green  one,  by    Ivan  V  (or  II),  Alexejewitsch,  who  inherit- 
a  solution  of  verdigris ;   and  a  red,  by    ed  the  crovm  during  his  minority,  was 
being  boiled  with  firazil-wood,  in  lime-    half  brother  of  Peter  I,  but,  on  account 
water.    The  use  of  ivory  vras  well  known    of  his  mental  imbecility,  took  no  part  in 
in  very  eariy  ages.  .  We  find  it  employed    the  |ovemmenL    Ivan  VI  (or  III)  was 
for  arms,  girdfes,  sceptres,  harnesses  of    grand-nephew  of  the  former,  and  son  of 
horses,  sword-^its,  o&c     The  ancients    the  grana-princess  Anna  and  of  Antony 
were    also   acquainted  with  the  art  of    iJlrichj  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. 
KulpCuring  in  ivory,  of  dyeing  and  en-    The  empress  Anna  fq.  v^  took  him,  in 
crusting  it^    Homer  refers  to  the  extreme    1740,  out  of  the  hanos  of  her  niece,  de- 
whiteoess  of  ivory.    The  coffer  of  Cyp-    clared  him  her  son,  and  gave  him  an  apart- 
eeius  was  doubtless   the   most   ancient    ment  near  her  own.    She  soon  after  de- 
monument-  of  this  kind  in  basso-relievo,    clared  the  child  her  successor,  and  her  &- 
and  we  meet  vnth  similar  instances  in  the    vprite  Biron  was  to  bie  his  guardian  and 
temple  of  Juno  at  Oljrmpius,  in  the  time    regent.    Biron  caused  the  oath  of  allegi- 
of  Pausanias  ;   that  is  to  say,  700  years    ance  to  be  taken  to  the  prince,  and,  when 
after  it  had  been  built    The  ancients  had-   he  was  banished,  the  parents  of  th^  child 
numerous  statues  of  ivpry,  particulaily  in    assumed .  the  reitis  of  government,  until 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  of  Juno,  at    the  daughter  6f  Peter  I,  Elizabeth  (a.  v.), 
Olympius.    In  these  statues,  there  was    ascended  the  throne.    The  young  Ivan 
very  nequently  a  mixture  of  gold.     The    was  ti^en  from  his  cradle  by  soldiers,  and 
most  celebrated  are  stated  to  have  been    shared  the  fttte  of  his  banished  and  im- 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  and  the  Minerva  of    prisoned  parents.    He  was  at  first  ino- 
Phidias :  the  former  was  covered  with  a    prisoned  at  Ivangorod,  qear  Narva,  it  be- 
ffolden  drapeiT,  and  seated  on  a  throne    mg  intended  to  keep  him  always  in  Rus- 
finined  of  gold,  of  ivory  and  cedar  wood)    aia ;  but  his  parents^  who  were  confined  at 
and  enriched  with  precious  stones.    In^  first  in  Riga,  were  to  be  sent  to  Germany, 
his  hand  the  god  held  a  figure  of  Victory,    He  never  saw  diem  a^n,  but  always  re- 
also  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  Minerva  was    inained  a  prisoner  in  difierent  places,  par- 
erected  in  tlie  Partlienon  at  Athens  dur-    ticularly  in  Western  Prussia.     In  1756, 
ing  the  firat  vear  of  the  87th  Olymniad— .    he  was  carried  to ,  the  fortress  of  Schl(!u»- 
the  year  which  commenced  the  Pelopon-    selbui^.    In  1763,  Mirowitch,  a  nobleman 
nestan   war.    Pausanias  likewise  makes    of  the  Ukraine,  who  was  Keutenant  in  the 
mention  of  an  ivory  statue  of  Juno  op    garrison  of  the  above  fortress,  conceived 
her  throne,  of  remarkable  magnificence,    the  design  of  delivering  the  prince.    He 
by  Polycletes,  together  with    numerous    induced  several  soldiers  to  'assist  him,  and, 
others.  by  means  of  a  foi^d  order  fiom  Catha- 

IvoRT  Coast  ;  part  of  the  coast  of  rine,  he  attempted  to  obtain  admission  to 
Guinea,  between  cape  ApoUonia  and  cap9  Ivi^i ;  but  two  officers,  who  guarded  him, 
Palmas.    (See  Omnea,)  when  they  saw  that  l^esistance  was  fiiiit- 

IvT  (kedau  hUix) ;  a  tdirubby  vine,  eel-  lees,  stabbed  the  unfortuqate  piisoher,  in 
ebrated  fix)m  remote  antiquity,  and  held  consequence  of  an  order  foriperly  given 
sacred  in  some  ootmtries,  as  in  Greece  by  the  empress  Catharine,  diat  he  should 
and  Egypt.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  be  put  to  death  in  case  of  an  attempt  to 
flhyiing,  varying  much  in  form,  from  oval  dehver  him  by  force.  She  had  already 
entire  to  'three  or  five  lobed  ;  and  their  destroy^  eveiy  proof  of  the  claims  of 
perpetual  verdure  gives  the  plant  a  very  the  prince  to  the  throne,  and  prohibited, 
beautiftil  appearance.  The  flowers  are  under  penalty  of  death,  the  keeping  of 
greenish  ana  inconspicuous,  disposed  in  coins  which,  could  remind  the  nation  of 
ffk>bose  umbels,  and  are  succeeded  by  him.  The  chapel  in  Schlfisselburg,  in 
deep  ereen  or  almost  blackish  berries.  It  which  he  was  buried,  was  afterwaixis  de- 
McendiB  to  the  sumnuts  of  the  tallest  tree^    stroyed. 
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IzioN  ;  49,  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  with  hk  thunder,  and  <ifdored  Mdcut^  to 
Phlegyasy  or  of  I^ontesi  or,  according  to  tie  him  to  awheel  in  hel]|  which  connnu* 
DiodoriiB,  of  Antioa  by  Perimela,  daugh-  aUywhirb  round.  The  wheel  was  por- 
ter of  Amythaoo.  He  manied  Dia,  petually  in  iftotibn;  therefore  the  pumsb- 
daugfater  of  Deioneus,  and  promiaed  hia  ment  ch  Ldon  was  etenoaL 
iiither-in*law  a  valuable  present  for  the  Ititx  ;  daughter  of  Pan  and  Echo,  or 
choice  he  bad  made  of  him  to  be  his  of  Peitho  (the  8uada.  of  the  Bomana).  She 
daughter'b  husband.  Uis  AinwiUingnfsss  inveigled  Jupiter  into  his  intrigue  vrith 
to  fulfil  his  promises,  obliged  Deioneus  to  lo.  As  a  pumshmeiit,  Juno  chimged  her 
have  recoune  to  violence,  and  he  stole  into  a  bird,  called  the  tfry-neofc  (^ix  tot' 
away  some  of  Ixion^s  horses.  Ixioncon-  qidUa),  which  stUlpossessed  the  power  of 
cealed  his  resentment,  invited  his  &ther-  exciting  love.  When  it  became  desirabld 
in-law  to  a  feast  at  Larissa,  the  ea{Mtal  of  that  Medea  should  be  enamored  of  Jason, 
his  kingdom,  and,  when  Deioneus  was  Venus  gave  the  hero  the  ma^  i^x,  and 
come  acc<vding  to  the  appointment,  he  instructed  him  how  to  use  it  in  order  to 
threw  him -into  a  pit,  whicli  ha  had  previ-^  inspire  Medea  with  a  passion  for  him. 
ously  filled  with  wood  and  burning  coals.  From  this  time,  the  iynx  became  a  pait 
This  ueachery  so  irritated  the  neighboring  of  the  love-spells  among  the  Graeks.  The 
princes,  that  all  of  them  rcfiised  to  per-  enqhantress  tied  the  bird  to  a  four-spoked 
form  the  usual  ceremony,  by  which  a  man  wheel,  which  ^e  turned  while  she  liiut- 
was  then  purified  of  murder,  and  Ixioa  tered  her  incantations ;  or,  according  to 
was  shunned  by  all  nonkiod.  Jupiter  some  traditions,  she  only  stretched  upon 
ha^  compassion  upon  him,  and  placed  him  the  wheel  the  entiidls  of  the  wiy-nedu 
at  the  table  of  the  gods.  Ixion  became  Another  method  was,  to  consume,  the  bird 
enamored  of  Juno,  and  attempted  to  se-  over  the  coals,  on  a  wheel  of  wax.  The 
duce  her.  Juno  was  wiUing  to  gratify  the  macic  wheel  was  also  called  ufnx,  because 
passion  of  Ixion,  or,  acconling  to  some,  the  oird  or  its  entrails  were  extended  upon 
she  informed  Jupiter  of  the  atteoapts  it.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  aaymbolof 
which  had  been  made  upon  her  virtue,  the  art  of  exciting  love  in  general,  and 
Jupiter  made  a  cloud  in  toe  shape  of  Ju-  more  pardcularfy  of  unchaste  loveu  In 
no,  and  oanied  it  to  the  place  where  Xx-  the  sequel,  the  signification  of  the  word 
ion  had  appointed  to  meet  Jxmo.  Ldon  vfnx  became  dififer^tr ;  and  it  was  ex* 
was  ckugnt  in  the  snare,  and  fiom  bis  tended  to  eveiy  chaim  in  poetry  and  mu- 
^mbrace  with  the  cloud,  he  had  the  Cen-  sic.  .  In  this  sense,  the  iynx  went  under 
tauTB.  (See  Centaurs.)  Jupiter  banished  the  name  of  the  nightingale ;  and  it  ia 
him  firom  heaven. ;  but  when  he  heanl  thus  represented  on  the  monument  of 
that  he  had  the  rashness, to  boast  that  he  Sophocles,  and  in  the  temple  of  the 
bad  seduced  Juno,  the  god  struck  him  Pythian  ApoUo. 


J. 


J  ;  the  tenth  letter,  and  seventh  conso-  German  ck  m  acL  How  nearly  the  sounds 

nant,  of  the  En^lah  alphabet    The  ohar-  which  are  expressed  by  i  are  related,  has 

acter  j  d^ignates  very  difiTerent  sounds  been  ahown  pi  the  ardcle  G  ;  and,  in  tbe 

in  the  dinerent  lanjniages.     In  English,  article  j^  it  »  mentioned,  that  %  before 

aecordinff  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  represents  another   vowel    natunlly  becomes   the 

the  sound  dzh  or  edxh.    It  has,  in  &ct,  the  German  j,    (For  other  observadons,  also 

same  sound  as  g  in  GHet.    In  French,  it  reladng  to  /,  see  the  article  L)    Though 

b  always  sounded  like  the  French  g  be-  the  character  f*  is  veiy  ancient,  it  is  only  m 

fore  €  and  u    In  Gennan,  it  hasthesound  recent  times  tnat  it  has  been  taken  for  a 

of  the  English  y  in  you.    In  Italian,  it  is  consonant,  and  still  more  recent  is  its  sep- 

always  a  vowel  (long  li  and  the  dharacter  asatiQu  from  i  in  dictionaries.    In  France, 

j  is  now  little  used  by  Italian  printers,  ex-  the  use  of  j  for  tbe  consonan^  and  t  for 

cept  at  the  end  of  words,  for  n.    In  Sjian-  /  the  vowel,  was  not  established  in  the  mid- 

iah,  it  b  gutmral,  a  little  softer  ttian  the  die  of  the  I7th  centuiy.     Among  other 
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nations,  the    nuzture    continued    later,  him— Natural  System  of  all  known  na- 

James  Pelletier,  of  Mans,  is  said  to  have  tiye  and  foreign  Insects,  as  a  Continua- 

iirst  placed  the  j  at  the  beginning  of  tibn    of   Buffon's   Natural    History — of 

words  which  began  witb  this  consonant,  which,  however,  he  executed  only  vol.  1, 

in  his  French  Grammar  (1550).     Gille  the  Beetles  (Berlin,  1783),  and  vols.  1  and 

Beys,  printer  in  .  Paris,  imitated  him  in  2;  the  Butterflies  (ib^  17S3  and  17841    It 

1584.     In  re^iard  to  the  separation  of  was  continued  and  finished  by  T.  r.  W. 

words  beginnmg  with  the  two  letters,  in  HerbeL 

dictionaries,   the  editors  of  the  French  Jacamar  .[gaibvla^    Brisaon).     These 

Grande  Eruydopiditf  printed  in  1765,  did  brilliant  birds  Are  nearly  connected  with 

not  dare  to  make  it ;  and  English  diction-  the   kingfishers,   firom  .which,  however, 

aries,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  too  of-  they  difiSr  by  the  form  of  ibsar  beak  and 

ten  disfigured  by  the  miung  together  of  /  feet  Their  nlumaff^hiis  a  metallic  lustre, 

and  /,  as  well  as  Uand  V.    The  EneycU^  which  it  is  almost  nnpossible  to  imitate  by 

p6die  Modeme  calls  /  a  UUre  propremenl  art    They  live  in  damp  woods,  and  fi;ad 

FrangcMe.    The  other  nations  adopted  it  on  iosectB.    Most  if  not  all  the  true  jaca- 
fi\)m  the  French.  The  Romans,  in  inscrip-  .  mais,  are  natives   of  tropical  America. 

6ons  and  legends  of  medals,wrote  all  words  There  are. several  qweies  found  in  India, 

which  %ve  write  with  a -^V  ^  JtyiUryJua-  having  a   shorter   and  stouter  beak,  to 

tinuSf  with  an  t,  as  fuptUr,  IvstmuM,    Yel  which  Le  Vaillant  has  given  the  generic 

the  character  i*  existed  several  ceptunes  name  of  jaeameropa, 

before  the  faU  of  the  Roman  republic  Jack.    Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  note  upon 

Tlie  Greeks  hod  it  not  v.  14^16  of  Chaucer,  says,  ^I  know  not 

Jablonskt;  the  name  of  several. learn-  how  it  has  happened  that,  in  the  principal 

ed  Qermans. — Damd  Emeai  was  bom  at  modem  languages,  Jphnj  or  its  equiva- 

Dantzte,  in  1660;  became  a  minister  in  lent,  is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  leak  of 

Ma^debUiv ;  in  1686,  rector  of  the  gym-  slight    So  the  Italians  use  Gianni,  fix)m 

nasmm  at  Lissa ;  in  1690,  pastor  in  fC6-  whence  zom;  the  Spaniar48,  Juan,  as 

nissberg,  and  went  id^rwards  to  Berlin,  bobo  Juaa,  or  fodish  John ;  the  French, 

where  he  died,  in  1/42,  being  then  bishop  Jean,    with   various   additions;   and   in 

or  senior  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Cngush,  when  we  caU  a  man  a  John,  we 

Prussia  (Proper)  and  Great)  Poland.    He  do  not  mean  it  as  a  title  of  honor.    Chau- 

eodeavored  to  Umte  the  Lutherans  and  cer,  in  v.  3708,  uses.  Jackjbol  as  the  Span- 

Calvinists.   ThroUsh  <]ueen  Anne  of  Eng-  lards  do  b'ojbo  Juan,  and  I  suppose  Jackass 

land,  he  received  the  dignity  of  doctor  of  has  the  same  etymology.'*     To  this  we 

divinity,  fix>m  the  universi^  of  Oxford.  wiU  add,  that  the  Germans  use  Bans,  their 

He  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  nickname  of  Jb^  for  the  same  purpose; 

several  learned  works  on  th,eology  ;  amonj^  as,  JSans  narr,  Jaok-fool ;  dmnmar  Hans, 

which  are  his  Bihlia  Hehraka  eOm  ^oUs  stupid  Jack,  &c.    Pennant  also,  in  his 

Hebr.  (Berlin,  1699) ;   Jura  et  IMtertaUs  Zoologv  (ill  342],  remarks,  ''It  is  very 

Dissidei[iHum  in  PolorUa ;  Oppressoruin  in  singula  that  most  iiations  give  the  napie 

PoUmia  Eoan^fL  Dmd^ic^ — His  brother,  of  their  fiivo^te- dish,  to  the   facetious 

John  Jlieodore,  was  likewise  an  author. —  attendant   on   mountebanks.    Thus   the 

Paid  Ernest,  son  of  John,,  bora  at  Ber-  Dutch  call  him  PickU  herring;  the  Ital- 

lin,  1G03,  was  Appointed  professor  of  the-  ians,  Maqarom ;  the  French,  Jianpotage ; 

ology  and  preacher  at  Frankfort  on  the  the  Germans,  Hans  marst,  i.  e.  Jack-sau- 

Oder,  where  he  died,  1757.    He  wrote  sage;  and  the  English  give  him  die  title 

msmj  wotksi  Duguisitio  de  LMigua  Lycoh  \n    Jack-pudding. — ^The   name    of  Jade 

onica  (Berlin,  1714^  2d  edit,  1724)  4  Exer-  Ketch  seems  to  have  become  permanentiy 

cHaLio  de  Mstoriamsnu}  (ib.,  1724] ;  R&mr  generic  for  the  eonimon  hangman.*— The 

phahXgyptiorum  Deus'm  Isradilis  in  De-^  named  of  the  bootjack  and  roasting  jack 

serto  cuUus  (Frankfi>rt,  1731] :  Disserta-  aire  derived  by  Watts,  in  his  Logic,  from 

tiones  Vin.de  Tenra  Gosen  (ib.,  1715, 1736,  the  circmnstance  that  boys  (who  of  coarse 

4to.);   Panthwn  Jtlgypiiorum  sioe  de  Das  often  had  the  common  name  Jack)  were 

corum  Commeniarius  (3  vols.,  ih,  1750—52);  formerly  employed  to  pull  off  boots  and  to 

DeMenmoneGraoorymetJSEf^tiorwn(ib^  turn  sjnts;  and  when  instruments  were 

1753, 4to.,  with  engravings) ;  Opusodaed,  invented  for  the^e  purposes,  the  common 

J.  O.  Wakr  (4  vols.,  Leyden,  1804  to  1813).  name  of  the  boys.wa8  ^ven  them  in  sport 

— Chades   CrtMiamtfr  «  naturalist,    bom  ,— The  common  roiMfeng* /acfc  consists  of 

1756,  and  died  at  Berlin^  1767,  while  sec-  a  double  set  of  wheel^  a  barrel,  rou^d 

retary  to  the  queen  of  Prussia ;  particu-  virhich   the   rope   &stened   to  the   pul- 

larly  known  "by  the  work  commenced  by  leys  is  wound,  a  perpetual  screw,  and  a 

vol*  vu.  13 
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fit.   Occasionally  there  is  added  a  multi-  fecility,  but  always  presenres  an  extreme 

plying  wheel,  round  which  the  rope  is'  timidity,  which  he  manifests  by  concealing 

font  wound,  before  it  passes  upon  the  himself  on  hearing  the  sUghtest  unusuu 

barreL     As   this   wheel  is  considerably  sound,  or  at  the  siffht  of  a  person  whom 
larger  than  the  barrel,  the  jack  is  proper-  '  he  is  unaccustomed  to.    This  fear  is  dif- 

tionablv  longer  in  running  down. — The  feh;nt  from  that  of  most  wild  animals,  and 

smoke  lack  is  moved  by  a  fan  placed  hori-  he  closely  resembles  a  do^  in  fearof  chas- 

zonfaHy  m  the  chimnev,  and,  being  car-  tisement,  for  he  will  ofiSr  no  resistance 

ried  about  peipetually,  by  the  draught  of  when  he  is  touched.    The  most  celebrated 

the  fire,  requires  no  machinery  for  wind-  commentators  on  the  Bible  consider  that 

.  Ing  it  up.    Spiral  flyers,  coiling  about  a  the  300  animals,  to  whose  tails  Samson 

vertical  axle,  are  sometimes  used,   and  tied  firebrands,  were  jackals.    This  opin- 

occasionally  a  vertical  wheel,  viith  sails  ion  is  grounded  on  the  great  number  of 

like  the  float-boards  of  a  mill. — Jack  is  these  animals  found  in  Syria,  and  on  their 

also  used  for  a  coat  of  mail,  and  likewise  assembling  in  larire  packs;  whereas  the 

for  the  garment  worn  over  it — Jack  hoots  fox  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  is  always 

are  larffe  boots  to  cover  and  protect  the  solitary.    The  iackal  has  been  popularly 

legs. — Jack  is  also  used  for'  a  hbrse  or  termed  the  lionU  provider,  fit)m  ai^  opinion 

wooden  frame  to  saw  timber  upon ;  for  a  that  it  rouses  the  prey  for  that  quadruped, 

sreat  leathern  pitcher,  in  which  drink  was  The  fadt  appears  to  be,  that  every  creature 

formerly  put ;   for  the  small  bowl  that  in  the  forest  is  set  in  motion  by  the  fearful 

serves  as  a  mark  at  the  exercise  of  bowl-  cries  of  the  jackals ;  the  lion  and  other 

ing ;  and  ifor  a  young  pike. — Jack,  in  sea  beasts  of  prey,  by  a  sort  of  instinct  and  the 

language,  is  a  sort'of  flag  displayed  firom  a  call  of  appetite,  attend  the  chase,  and 

mast  erected  at  the  outer  end  of  a  ship's  seize  such  timid  animals  as  betake  them- 

bowsprit.  selves  to  flight  at  the  noise  of  this  nighdy^ 

Jackal  {cams  aureus,  Lin.).    There  is  pack.    Bunon  gives  the  following  charac- 

no  essential  difference  between  the  dbg  ter  of  the  jacksd:  ''It  unites  the  impu- 

and  the  jackal,  as  they  vnll  breed  together,  dence  of  the  dog  with  the  cowardice  of 

produciiig  prolific  ofl&pring.    This  spe-  the  woli|  and,  participating  in  the  nature 

cies  of'  quadrupeds^  is  very  widely  ex-  of  each,  is  an  odious  creature,  composed 

tended   throughout  the  warmer  regions  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  botiti.'' 

of  the  old  world.    It  is  found  in  Afiica,  Jackdaw  (conmf  mo7te(fti2a,  Lin.).    This 

fi!om  Barbery  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  bird  is  one  of  the  croSfv  kind,  and  has  been 

in  Syria,  m  Persia,  and  throughout  all  celebrated  for  his  copious  vocabulaiy  and 

southern  Asia.    It  is  about  two  feet  and  a  ffamilous  habits.    It  is  about  13  inches  in 

half  in  lenffth,  and  about  14  inches  in  kngth,  ^th  black  bill;  white  eyes;  tlie 

height;  the  length  of  the  tail,  about  eight  hinder  part  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a 

inches ;  the  eyes  are  small ;  the  tail  bushy ;  hoary-eray  color ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage, 

the  head,  neck,  sides  of  the  belly,  thighs,  of  a  nch  glossy  black  above ;  beneath, 

and  outer  part  of  the  lirnbs  and  €»rs,  of  a  dusky;  tile  legs  are  black.    The  jackdaw 

dirty  yellow;  underneath  and  on  the  sides  is  very  common  in  England,  where  it 

of  the  lower  jaw,  the  end  of  the  upper  lip,  remains  the  whole  year;  in  France,  and 

under  the  neck  and  belly,  and  the  inner  various  other  parts  of  the  continent  of 

surface  of  the  limbs,  somewhat  white ;  the  Eiirope,  it  is  migratory.    It  is  ^garious, 

back  and  sides  of  the  body,  to  the  tail,  of  a  frequenting  old  towers  and  rums,  where 

ffray-yellow,  which  is  abrupdy  divided  it  builds  its  nests.    The  femqle.lays  five 

from  the  surrounding  lighter  colors ;  the  or  six  eges,  of  a  greenish  color,  and  is 

tail,  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  black  hair,  exceedingly  assiduous  in  her  attention  to 

the  black  prevailing  at  the  extremity ;  the  the  young  afler  they  are  iiatched.    These 

muzzle  and  nails  black.     All  traveUers  birds  principally  live  on  worms  and  th^ 

who  have  been  in  the  countries  where  the  larvae  of  insects,  but  they  also  appear  to  be 

jackals  are  found,  mention  the  ravages  capable  of  taking  fish.     Bingtoy  states 

they  commit,  and  their  dreadful  nocturnal  that  he  was  witness  to  an  instance  where 

cries,  which,  answered  as  they  are  by  all  a  jackdaw  was  very  successfiil  in  this 

their  conipanions,  produce  the  most  ap-  mode  of  obtaining   food.     It  is  easily 

palling  effects.      Their  voice  has  often  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  pronounce 

been  described  as  more  terrific  than  the  many  words  with  Httie  difficulty.     The 

howl  of  the  hyosna  or  the  roar  of  the  jackdaws  are  notorious  thieves,  not  only 

tiger,  and  deprives  of  repose  all  hearers  stealing  food,  but  appearing  to  be  particu- 

who  have  not  been  long  accustomed  to  iL  larly  fond  of  shining  sub^ances,  as  money, 

The  jackal  can  be  tamed  with  tolerable  &c.,  and  have  f^qiientiy  occasioned  sua- 
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pictons  of  theft  in  persons  who  were  after-  to  him.     He  died  Se|it  28,  1797.     He 

wards  proved  innocent    So  far  do  they  published  a  smaU  tract  containing  obeer- 

carry  this  propensinr,  that  they  have  been  vations   on   the   putrid   malignant   sore 

known  to  cany  off  spectacles  from  per-  throat,  whicb  prevailed  in  New  Hamp- 

sons  who  were  reading.  shire  from  1784  to  1786. 

Jackson  ;  the  name  of  numerous  coun-       Jackson,  James,  an  o^cer  in  the  Amer- 

ties  and  towns  in  the  U.  States.    The  ican  revolutionaiy  army,   was   bom   at 

Jacksons,    Jacksonvilles,    JacksontownSi  Moreton-Hampstead',  in  bevonshire,  Ens- 

Jacksonboroughs,  &€.,  are  chiefly  in  the  land,  Sept  21, 1757.     In  1772,  he  left  his 

Western  States,  and  have  mostly  received  native  countiy,  and  setded  in  Georaia. 

their  names  since  general  Jackson's  sue-  When  but  19  years  of  age,  he  assisted  in 

cessful  defence  of  New  Orleans.  the  attack  upon  Savannah,  ih  "^hich  he 

Jackson,  William,  a  muscal composer,  displayed  great  intrepidity,^  and  shordy 

was  bom  in  1730,  at  Exeter,  and  received  afterwards  was  appointed  to  the  command 

the  mdiments  of  a  classical  education,  of  a  volunteer  company  of  light  infantry, 

with  a  view  to  his  following  one  of  the  In  the  latter  part  of  the  vear  1778,  he  was 

liberal  professiona     His  taste  for  musi&  chosen  brigade-major  of  the  Georgia  mili- 

displayed    itself^   however,  so  decidedly  tia,  and,  on  the  capture  or  dispersion  of 

irtiile  he  was  yet  a  youth,  that  his  friends  that  force,  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in 

were  induced  to  place  him  under  Travers,  a  volunteer  corps  formed  l^  the  officers 

the  organist  of  the  cathedral  belonging  to  of  Georgia  who  had  no  commands.    In 

his  native  city.    Having  passed  two  years  1780,  he  was  badly  wounded  in  both  of 

in  the  metropolis,  where  he  availed  him-  his  knees,  in  a  duel  with  lieutenant-gov- 

self  of  the  instructions  of  some  of  the  best  eraor  Wells,  who  lost  his  Me.    After  his 

mincians  of  his  day,  he  returned  to  Exe-  i^overy,  he  continued  to  serve  with  dis- 

ter  m  1750,  and,  succeeding  eventually  to  tinction  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war, 

the  situation  of  organist,  there  passed  the  being  constandy  and  actively  employed 

remainder  of  his  nfe.    In  178^  he  pub-  in  the  most  hazardous  way ;  and  when  the 

lisfaed   two  octavo  volumes,   containing  British   evacuated   Savannah   (July    12, 

Thirty  Letters  on  various  Subjects,  which  1782),  colonel  Jackson  was  ordered  by 

-went  through  three  editions*     He  also  general  Wajrne  to  receive  the  keys  and 

printed,  in  1791,  some  Observations  on  the  take  possessioA  of  the  town,  **  in  considera- 

present  State  of  Music  in  London.    His  tion  of  his  severe  and  fetiguing  service  in 

musical  compositions  «re  still  justly  popu-  advance."    In  the  same  mon£,  the  sen-. 

lar,-  and  are  distinguifhed  by  chasteness  oral  assembly,  of ^  Georgia  presented  him 

of  conception,  ingenuit^^  and  truth  of  ex-  with  a  house  and  lot  in  »ivannah,  as  a 

pression.    He  died  in  1804.  te»t^nQziial  of  their  sense  of  his  merits.^ 

Jackson,  HaU,  an  eminent  physician.  As  he  had  been  educated  to  the  law,  he 
and  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician  of  now  commenced  its  practice,  which  soon 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  doctor  Clement  Jack-  became  sufficientiy  lucrative  to  place  him 
son,  was  bom  in  that  town  about  the  year  in  possession  of  a  competency.  In  1783, 
17^.  He  went  to  London  to  complete  -  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
his  medical  smdies,  fmd  was  there  honor-  ture,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  ap- 
ably  noticed  by  the  facul^'  for  an  ingeni-  pointed  colonel  of  the  fSsA,  regiment  of 
ous  invention,  by  which  a  baU  was  ex-  Georsia  militia.  In  1786,  he  was  named 
tract^  fixun  a  gun-shot  wound,  that  had  brigadiec-genendt  and  was  also  admitted 
baffled  the  skill  of  all  the  surgeons.'  After  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Georgia 
his  retum  to  his  native  place,  he  speedily  Cincinnati  society.  In  1788,  he  decMned 
acquired  distinction,  particularly  as  a  sur-  the,  difUi^  of  governor  of  Gebigia,  to 
gcon.  He  was  the  first  who  attempted,  which  he  had  been  elected.  He  was  then 
in  that  part  of  the  countzy^,  the  operation  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of 
of  couching  the  eve,  in  which  he  was  uni-  the  militia  of  the  state,  and  suMequentiy 
formlv  successful.  As  an  accoucheur,  chosen  by  the  legislature  a  senator  in 
also,  he  was  m  great  repute.  It  is  said'  congress.  Whilst  attending  to  his  duties 
that  he  was  the  first  surgeon  of  this  coun-  in  tms  last  capacity,  he  ^ied  in  Washing- 
try  who  introduced  the  method  of  healing  ton,  Jan.  19, 1806.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wounds  by  the  first  intention,  and  that  the  impetuosity  of  temper,  but  of  undaunted 
idea  was  entirely  original  with  him,  al-  courage,  and  unyielding  devotion  to  liberal 
though  it  may  previously  have  been  acted  principles. 

upon  in  Europe. .  The  merit,  likewise,  of       Jacob  ;  the  son  of  Isaac,  and  the  pand- 

having  introduced  the  use  azid  cultivation  son^f  Abraham ;  the  last  of  the  patriarchs, 

of  fi>^ove  into  New  England,  is  ascribed  and  die  trae  ancestor  of  the  Jews.    In  his 
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mother's  womb,  he  quarrelled  with  his  retumi  to  his  father's  tent  made  a  great 
brother  Esau,  whom  he  held  by  the  heel  change  in  the  character  of  Jacob.  His 
as  he  came  into  the  world.  Hence  his  cunning  and  avarice  appeared  to  him,  as 
name,  Jac(^  (heel-holder).  Being  the  ob-  it  has  since  to  his  descendants,  the  neces- 
ject  of  maternal  indulcence,  he  was  gentle  sary  means  for  making  his  way  through 
and  %y^ak,  and  was  msposed  to  advance  the  difficnhies  of  his  dependent  situation, 
himself  by  cunning  rather  than  by  cour-  Now  that  he  had  become  ri<^h,  and  un- 
age.  While  a  youtn,  he  purchased  of  his  controlled  master  of  iiis  possessions,  h^ 
brother  (who  returned  home  weary  and  'showed  himself  worthy  of  his  ikther;  and 
hungry  from  the  chase]  his  birthright  for  if  he  did  not  resemble  Abittham  in  great- 
a  mesB  of  pottage,  and,  at  the  instigation  ness  and  power,  he  did  in  piety  and  ten- 
of  his  mother,,  disguised  like  Esau,  he  der  love  tor  his  children.  Yet  through 
obtained  ^m  the  blind  and'  infirm  Isaac,  them  he  was  destined  to  suffer  the  greatest 
the  blesfflUff  of  the  first-bom,  on  which  afflictions.  As  be  had  two  lawful  wives, 
depended  me  inheritance  of  the  promise  and,  accoiiding  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
made  to  Abraham.  He  was  obliged  to  uy,  two  concubines  (Bilhah  and  Zilpah), 
flee  from  the  anger  of  his  brother ;  and,  with  12  sons  and  a  daughter,  he  could  not 
on  his  way  to  Laban,  bis  mdther's  brother,  escape  domestic  troubles  and  dissensions, 
he  received  the  first  indmation  tiiat  the'  His  -beloved  Rachel  died  soon  after  his 
inheritance  of  the  divine  promise  had  de-  return  home.  A  prince  of  the  Hivitef 
volved  on  hitn.  He  saw  in  a  dream  a  violated  his  daughter  Dinah,  and  his  sonfr 
ladder  reaching  from  heavep  to  earth,  and  revenged  the  injuiy  by  plundering  and 
anfiels  ascending  and  descending  upon  k,  murdering  that  people.  He  could  neith<r 
and  the  guardian  God  of  his  family,  whom  prevent  this  nor  the  incest  committed  fcy 
he  supposed  to  be  in  the  tent  of  Isaac,  Reuben  with  Bilhah.  HurniUation  aid 
conferred  on  him  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  repentance  for  tlie  ans  of  his  yoitk 
After  tfiis  vision,  'he  firmly  believed  tliat  seemed  now  his  lot.  But  his '  greatest 
Jehovah  had  chosen  him  to  be  the  fathet  affliction  was  the  loss  of  bis  ft^'orite  s^n 
of  a  w  mat  people.  This  belief,  and  tEe  Joseph,  whose  brothem,  fUU  of  enry 
love  of  Laban's  daughter  Rachel,  were  his  against  him,  had  sold  him  to  a  caravan  of 
consolation  during  the  bitter  years  which  Ishmaelite  merchants,  and  brought  liis^ 
he  was  obliged  to  devote  to  die  flocks  of  coat,  stained  with  blood,  to  their  father,  as 
his  uncle,  in  order'to  obtain  his  mistress,  a  proof  that  he  had  been  devoured  hj 
After  havinff  served  seven  years,  he  fbund  ^d  beasts.  This  event  decided  the  des- 
in  his  veiled  bride  Leah  (whom  he  did  not  tiny  of  the  house  bf  IsraeL  Joseph  (q.  V.J 
love),  the  elder  sister  of  Rachel,  and,  in  subsequently  became,  in  consequence  of^ 
order  to  obtam  Rachel,  he  was  obliged  to  his  wisdom,  the  higiiest  officer  at  the 
serve  seven  yeail)  mo^e.  Besides  these  court  of  Pharaoh,  and,  in  this  capacity, 
14  years,  he  served  six  years  for  a  herd,  recognised  his  brothers  when  they  cam* 
and,  aflcr  having  repdid  the  deceit  of  his  ro\  Egypt  to  purchase  com,  pardoned 
father-in-law,  by  an  artifice  which  much  them,  and  called  the  whole  house  of  his 
increased  his  possessions  ( Qpu  xxx.  27 — '•  &ther  out  of  Canaan  to  dwell  in  a  fruitful 
43),  he  depaited  privately  with  his  wiv*  region  of  Egypt  The  aged  Jacob  again 
atid  children  and  property.  Laban  pur-  embraced  his  &vorite  son,  whom  he  had« 
sued  him,  and  scarcely  had  Jacob  ap-  for  many  years,  supposed  dead,  and  en- 
peased  him,  wheto,  after  30  years'  absence  jo3red,  under  his  protection,  a  happy  old 
from  home,  be  met  the  followers  of  his  age^  A  short  time  before  his  death,  Israel 
brothei^  Esau.  In  tills  diletnma,  Jacob  collected  his  sons  around  ^his  bed,  and 
sought  relief  in  pray^r^and  a  man  wrestled  pronounced  over  each  of  them  a  blessing 
with  him  all  night  until  the  mommg  full  of  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  char- 
dawned.  Jacob  came  off  vietorioua,  acters  and  future  fkte  of  his  descendants, 
thouffh  with  a  lame  thigh,  and  he  was  He  bestowed  the  privileges  of  tiie  first- 
called  by  his  guardian  God,  whose  band  bom  on  his  fbtirth  son,  Judah,  Reuben 
he  saw  in  this  event,  Isradt  i.  e.  the  ktro  having  forfeited  them  by  the  crime  above- 
of  Gody  in  remembrance  of  the  contest,  mentioned,  and  Simeon  and  Levi  by  the 
This  afterwards  became  the  title  of  his  murder  of  the  Hivites.  To  his  grandsons, 
house,  and  the  Hebrews  (q.  v.),  from  him,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  the  sons  of  Jo^ 
are  called  hraeUUs^  L  e.  Mrm^  and  stovt.  seph,  he  gave  privileges  equal  to  those  of 
Jacob  now  went  forth  with  more  confi-  his  sons.  The  descendants  of  Judah  com« 
dence  to  the  much  dreaded  meeting  with  posed  the  most  powerfiil  tribe  among  the 
bis  brother,  and  appeased  his  rough,  Irat  Hebrews,  who  were  hence  caUed  /etct. 
iloble  nature,  by    his  submission.     His  (q.  v.]    In  conformity  with  Jacobs  last 
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will,  Joseph  buried  him  in  the  tomb  of  PW^  at  Eutio.     In  1801,  he  went  to 

Ahnhanif  before  Mamre,  in  Canaan.  ratis,  and  returned  to  Eudn,  where  he 

Jacobi,  John  Georae,  a  German  poet,  intended  to  end  his  days;  but,  in  1804, 

bom  at  Diisseldor^  ]74K),8on  of  a  wealthy  having  received  an  invitation  to  the  new 

merchant,  studied  theolc^,  in  1758,  at  academy  erected  at  Munich,  he  was  in- 

G6ttingen,  and,  later,  in  Hehnst&dt,  then  duced  to  acoept  it  on  account  of  the  loss 

became  professor  of  philosophy  and  elo-  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  by  the 

quenee  in  HaUe,  where  he  published  the  misfortunes  of  his  bnother-in-law.     He 

irit  (1774  to  1776^^  three  volumes),  a  pe-  was  made  president  of  the  Bavarian  acad- 

riodical  for  ladies.    Joseph  II  appointed  emy,  and  retired  from  office  at  the  age  of 

him  professor  of  befles-lettres  in  me  uni-  70  years,  retaining,  however,  his  salary, 

veni^  of  Freyburg  inthe  Brisgau  (1784).  His  last  days  were  occupied  with  the  col- 

From  1795  to  1800,  he  published  the  C/ber-  lection  of  his  woiks.    He  died  March  10, 

fiHssiger  ToKhtnbwk^  and  from  1803  to  1819.*-Jacobi*s  works  are  rich  in  what* 

1807,  the  Iri&  An  edition  of  all  bis  works  ever  can  attract  elevated  souls,  yet  the 

was  published  at  Zurich,  in  seven  vol-  opinions  respectifig  him  are  veiy  differ- 

umes.    He  died  Jan  4, 1814.  ent  He  has  oeen  ^ed  the  GtnMnPlalo^ 

Jacobi,  Frederic  Henry;  a  distinguish-  on  account  of  the  rdigious  glow  in  his 
ed  German  philosopher,  younger  brother  metaphysical  writings.  But^  whatever 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Dtoeldorf^  in  opinions  may  be  entertained  respecting  his 
1743.  His  father  intended  him  for  a  mer-  pnilosophy,  all  admit  that  he  was  a  most 
chant.  He  early  showed  a  religious  turn,  exemplary  man,  truly  revered  by  all 
which,  on  his  being  sent  to  Frankfort  as  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquaint- 
an  awrentice,  exposed  him  to  ridicule.  He  ed  vrith  him.  His  philosophy,  among 
therefore  soon  went  to  Geneva,  where  his  other  traits,  is  oharacterized  oy  an  avcr- 
mind  was  cultivated  by  intercourse  .with  sion  to  i^stems,  all  of  which,  he  maintains, 
the  most  distinguished  scholars,,  and  by  when  consistent^  earned  out,  lead  to 
the  study  of  the  best  productions  of  fiuaaticism.  His  views  were  opposed  to 
French  literature.  In  consequence  of  the  those  of  the  dogmatic  Mendelssohn,  the 
taste  he  had  acquired  for  letters,  he  retum-  critical  Kant,  the  idealizing  Fichte,  and 
ed  home  witli  reluctance,  in  older  to  take  the  pantheistic  Schellinff.  Of  his  works, 
charge  of  his  father's  business.  He  soon  we  mention  Edward  Allwiirs  Collection 
after  married  a  lady  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  Letters  (Konigsberff,  1793);  Woldemar, 
adorned  vrith  the  finest  qualities  of  mind  a  philosophical  novel  (K6nigsberg,  1794); 
and  person.  After  having  conducted  the  Lettem  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoea  (Brcs- 
busmeas  for  some  time,  an  appointment  l^u,  second  edition,  1789);  nis  work  ou 
at  court  was  conferred  on  him,  which  re-  Mendelssohn's  changes  against  these  let- 
lieved  him  frt>m  any  further  mercantile  ters  (Leipac,  1786) ;  David  Hume  on  Be- 
engagements.  His  brother  introduced  14m  lief^  or  Idealism  and  Realism  (second  edi- 
to  an  acquaJDtance  With  Wieland,  and  he  tion,  Ulm,  1795) ;  SendachreSfen  an  Fichie 
soon  appeared  as  an  author.  In  1779,, he  (Hamburg,  1799).  His  worics  were  pub- 
was  called  to  Munich,  but  soon  fell  into  lished  by  Fleischer  (Leipeic,  in  six  vol- 
diagrace  on  account  of  his  exposure  of  the  tunes),  to  which  is  to  be  added  his  Corre- 
abusee  of  the  Bavarian  system  of  customs,  spondence  (published  by  Fr.  Roth,  in  two 
More  of  his  wj^tings  appeared  at  this  volumes,  1825  and  182/).  SchlegePs  re- 
time, and  his  summers  were  spent  at  view  of  Jacobi's  WdUkmar  {m  volume  1, 
Pempelfort,  in  a  charming  country  seat,  page  1  to  46  of  ChzrakUnsHhtn  und  Kri- 
which  be  had  built.  But  Uie  death  of  his  tikm)  deserves  the  attention  of  the  smdent 
wife  intenrupted  this  tranquil  and  happy  of  Jacobi.  His  dispute  with  Schelliug 
lifeu  He  now  applied  himself,  tvith  re-  v^as  carried  on  with  considerable  ahimos- 
newed  zeal  and  industry,  to  liis  studies,  ity.  It  ^ve.  birth  to  Scfaclling's  Denkmcd 
encouraged  by  a  journey,  to  Weimar,  jtr  Schnfl  von  den  GoOlichen  Dingen  (Tti- 
where  he  saw  Gothe  again,  and  became  bingen,  18121 

acquainted  with  Herder.  His  Letters  on  Jacobjme  Monks.  (See  Ihmimcan,) 
Sinnoza.  appeared  m  1785,  from  which  Jacobins.  The  club  of  the  jacobins  is 
time  his  nundwas  much  occupied  with  one  of  the  most  surprising  phenomena  in 
metaphysical  speculations  on  religious  history.  That,  in,  a  civilized  nation,  so 
subjecta  As  the  influence  of  the  French  large  a  body  of  men  could  be  found,  unit- 
revolution  extended  itself,  he  w^nt  from  ing  tare  energy  with  execrable  vice,  polit- 
DOflseldorf^  in  1794»  to  Holsteio,  the  native  ical  madness  and  outrageous  cruelty,  com^* 
country  of  his  father,  and  lived  part  of  the  mitted  always  in  the  name  of  virtue,  is  a 
time  at  Wandsbeck  and  Hamburg,  and  historical  phenomenon  of  the  highest  in* 

13* 
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terest  It  is  of  great  impoitance  for  the  fais-  the  assembly  by  this  meane.  MeanvMe 
toiian  to  know  this  period,  but  it  requires  Mirabeau  died,  April  3, 1791.  The  mo- 
extensive  study  to  understand  thoroughly  narchical  chib,  unaer  Clermont-Tonnerre, 
the  proceedings  of  this  club  and  their  which  opposed  the  arrogance  of  the  Jaco- 
causes.  In  the  article  Fhmce,  division  bins,  was  menaced  by  the  mob,  Jan.  27 
Ihmee  before  the  RevoluKanf  the  deplorable  and  March  28, 1791,  and  finaUy  disperaed 
state  of  that  country  before  that  event  is  by  violence.  The  Jacobins  now  }>ecame 
set  forth.  The  great  mass  ofthe  people  was  sensible  thf^t  the  pike-men  were  their  real 
totaUy  uneducated  and  gnevously  oppress-  auxiliaries.  The  flight  of  the  king  still 
ed,  and  the  whole  political  organization  more  exasperated  tne  most  zealous  of 
so  rotten,  that,  onc^  touched,  it  necessarily  them,  and,  after  the  close  of  1792,  tlieir 
fell  to  pieces.  The  religious  state  of^e  principles  were  so  exa^erated,  that  the 
country  was  not  unlike  me  pollticaL  The  original  Jacobins  were  now  expelled  from 
chuiefi  was  too  corrupt  to  withstand  the  the  club  as  royalists  or  modiris ;  for  in- 
bold  attacks  of  reformers,  enthusiastically  stance,  Fi^ron,  Leeendre  and  others, 
devoted  to  their  new  systems.  The  court,  Whatever  was  resolved  upon  in  these 
and  the  hi^er  classes  in  general,  had  for  and  similar  meetings,  was  supported  by 
centuries  set  an  example  of  gross  im-  all  the  members  ofthe  club  in  the  national 
morality  to  the  people,  which  had  pro-  assembly.  The  Bretons  soon  admitted  a 
duced  its  natural  effects  in  vitiating  their  greater  number,  in  order  to  carry  through 
chamcter.  The  opponents  of  the  church  uieir  opinion  with  more  certainty.  Thus 
and  aristocracy,  wno  came  into  power  the  members  became  pledged  to  a  certain 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of  line  of  conduct  on  each  question,  befbre  it 
things,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  was  brought  forward  in  the  genera]  assem- 
the  practical  administration  of  govern-  bly  of  national  representatives,  and  a  par- 
ment,  and  bad  nothing  to  guide  them  bdt  ty  was  fbnned  which,  in  the  assemoly, 

Sineral  philosophical  principles.    Under  always  voted  together.    Besides  the  intol- 

ese  cireumstancee,  the  excesses  viiiich  eranoetowards  those  of  different  opinions, 

Che  French  people  committed,  when  left  which  leewards  degeoented  into  politi- 

toffovern  themselves,  are  matter  of  sorrow  cal  proscription  and  persecution,  personal 

raUier  than  wonder.    The  Jacobin  club  motives  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 

had,  the   following   origin.     Before  the  members.    The  private  house  in  which 

breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  particulariy  they  fii^  assembled  soon  became  no  longer 

after  the  American  revolution,  political  capable  of  containing  the   number   of 

societies  were  formed  m.  Peris   (where  friends  qf  ike  revcluiumy  as  they  at  firet 

burewix  d^esprUj  or  associations  tot  the  called  themselves ;  they  therefore  chose 

discussion  of  literary  subjects,  had  previ^-  for  their  place  of  meeting,  at  the  end  of 

ously  been  common),  modelled  after  the  1789,  the  church  of  a  suppressed  Jacobin 

London  debating  societies,  in  which  po-  monastery,  in  the  street  St  Honor^,  in  the 

litical   subjects   were   debated,  and  the  centre  of  Paris.    This  vns  the  orig^  of 

members  of  which  were  almost  universal-  the  name  Jacobins^  though  they  continued 

ly  inclined  to  republicanism.    The  exam-  for  a  time  to  term  themselves  theJHends-qf 

pie  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States  was  the  constUuiunu     Their  ej^mal  symbol 

Defore  the  French.    Some  distinguished  was  a  red  cap :  afterwards,  a  duty  dress 

members  of  die  first  national  assembly,  was  the  token  of  their  ^om^cuMtinii.   The 

principally  from  Bretagne,  and  common-  revolution  proceeded  rapidly,  and^  in  all 

ers,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  the  large  and  small  towns,  and,  fai  1793, 

privileged  classes  and  of  the  court  party,  even  in  some  villages,  similar  societies 

saw  the  necessity  of  acting  in  concert,  and  were  formed,  which  the  mother  society  at 

ofpreparingfbrthemeasuresofeachdayby  Paris  rendered  dependent  on  itself;  and 

previous  deliberations;  for  which  pnrpose  thus  it  became  enabled  to  direct  the  pub- 

theyassembled  in  the  eveningsat  the  house  lie  opinion  of  all  France.    In  1793^  the 

of  one  oftheir  body,  or  held  a  caucus,  as  we  leading  c]ub,  in.  which  sometimes  more 

should  term  it    Among  them  was  cofint  than  2500  members  convened,  kept  op  a 

Mirabeau,  who,  when  the  Jacobins  subse-  correspondence  with  more  than  400  anili- 

quentiy  passed  the  constitutional  limits,  ated  societies,  and  the  nuinber  of  Jac- 

seceded  n*om  them,  and  eveti  denounced  obins  in  ail  France  was  estimated  at  about 

them.  The  same  was  the  case  with  La  Fay-  400,000.    It  is  urmecessuy  to  designate 

ette*    But,  when  both  perceived  that  they  the  principal  members  o^ the  mother  soci- 

co*  Ai  effect  nothing  in  the  national  assem-  ety,  as  it  is  well  known  that  all  men  of 

I  tif  without  the  consent  ofthe  Jacoliins,thcy  any  note,  who  played,  or  wished  to  plav,  a 

ftftumed  to  tiie  club,  in  order  to  influence  part  in   the  revolution,  were  JacobuM. 
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TheinflueDce  which  Palis,  moie  than  any  the  asBembly,  their  IqSowera  filled  the 
other  European  capital,  exerts  over  the  tribunes  of  the  haJI  of  the  deputies,  and, 
country,  gready  Increased  the  power  of  by  their  disorderiy  conduct,  and  frequent- 
the  Jacobins  there.  Whatever  they  ly  by  loud  threats  against  individual  mem.- 
agreed  to  propose  in  the  national  assem-  beos,  di^uraged  all  opinions  or  resolu- 
bly,  however  daring  it  might  be,  they  done  which  4id  not  coincide  with  those 
were  sure  of  the  assent  of  the  other  popu-  pf  their  party.  This  was  espeoially  the 
lar  societies,  3&ora  their  connexion  with  case  with  respect  to  the  kmff,  against 
the  principal  membera  of  the  other  dubs,  whom  the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  par- 
Tbis  ooturaHy  induced  ambidous  individ-  ticularly  since  1791,  had  circulated  die 
uals,  even  of  the  higher  ckisses,  to  join  it,  grossest  calumiiie&  The  Semodntic  Cor- 
and  to  renounce  the. privileges  of  their  delieiB  therefore  join^  with  the  Orleans 
order,  with  a  view  ot  obtaining  greater  party,  which  labored  unvnttingly  for  the 
consequence  in  the  new  state  of  things,  objects  of  the  republicans,  by  uttering  the 
The  exaltation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  most  slanderous  charges  against  the  kin^ 
was  so  rapid,  and  so  much  dissension  was  and  queen,  and  1^  having  the  lowest  of 
excited  among  the  revolutionists  by  the  th^  rabble  on  Uieir  side,  and  partly  even 
intrigues  of  the  opposite  party,  aided  by  in  their  pay.  This  was  the  reason  that  a 
Ibreign  influence,  that  the  boldest  charac*  p9pular  insurrection  opposed  with  rio- 
ters formed  a  smaller  club,  which,  from  its  lence,  April  18, 1791,  the  denerture  of  the 
pkce  of  meeting,  in  tho  church  of  tlie  king  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  wished  to 
Franciscan  friars,  was  called  the  chA^  spend  the  Easter  holydays.  Even  the 
the  Ofrddiers  (q.  v.),  and  which  was  joined  national  guard,  hi  disobedience  to  the  or- 
by  all  the  exqiUs^  as  they  were  denominat-  der  of  their  comm^der,  La  Fayette,  re- 
ed. This  was  the  proper  field  for  the  fused  to  escort  the  king,  who  was  already 
daring  Danton,  and  here  the  monster  Ma-  seated  in  tho  carriege,''through  the  multi- 
rat,  from  1789  editor  of  the  Friend  of  the  tude.  The  party  of  the  king's  enemies 
People,  found  credence  to  his  wild  and  was  the  more  powerful,  as  tlie  more  mod- 
criminal  maxim,  that  the  end  justifies  the  erate  members  had  withdrawn  from  the 
moans.  Here  «an«at{ottt9)n  was  fully  de-  Jacobin '  dub,  and  the  Cordeliers  had 
veloped  in  its  violence,  its  hatred  of  reh-  wdn  formed  a  junction  w^th  it,  Juhe  21. 
^n,  and  contempt  of  morality  and  law.  The  latter,  ht>wever,  continued  their  meet- 
The  cutsumstances  of  this  agitated  period  ihgs  at  the  Capuchu^monastery,  in  order, 
required  the  boldest  measuiies,  and  the  by  bein^  prepared  and  united,  to  manase 
most  unscrupulous  men  were  of  course  the  dehberations  of  the  Jacobin  cluK 
the  most  darin?.  The  ez-Capuchin  Chahot,  After  the  flight  of  tlie  king,  June  21, 1791, 
Anacbarsis  CkKits,  Collot  dllerbois  and  they  made  use  of  the  popular  hatred 
others  carried  their  temerity  to  the  highest  against  him,  and  loudly  demanded  the 

Sitch  in  their  public  speeches.    As  the  deposition  of  Louis  and  the  erection  of  a 

acoUns  and  the  combined  Orleanists  and  republic    But  the  more  moderate  party, 

Brissotists,  who  labored  to  overthrow  the  who  for  a  long  time  were  called  Feuulants^ 

erown,  the  former  fbr  the  dtike  oif  Orleans,  from  the  place  of  their  meeting,  opposed 

and  the  latter  to  establish  a  republic,  took  their  desi^DS,  and  the  insurrection  of  July 

the  right  side  of  the  apartment  tif  the  na-  15 — 17, 1791,  failed  of  its  otiject    But,  on 

tional  assembly ;  the  members  of  the  oth-  the  other  hand,  the  retired  deputies  of  the 

er  popular  societies  placed  themselves  on  6on8titucnt  assembly  failed  of  dissolving 

the  left    Few,  however,  attended  the  as-  the  Jacobin  club,  before  the  close  of  its 

semfoly  for  the.  purpose  of  deliberation,  own  session.     When  die  legislative  ^as- 

their  purpose  being  Only  to  vote  for  what  fiiembfy,  the  new  delegates  to  which  had 

had  already  been  agreed  upon.    The  Jac-  been  chosen  almost  entir^  under  the 

obins  and  other  similar  clubs  therefore  influence  of  the  Jacobins,  had  opened  its 

adopted  the  forms  of  the  nation^  assem*'  ses^n,  Oct'  1,  1791,  the  friends  of  the 

bly.-  Presidents  and  secsetaries  were  cbo-  king,  among  whom  the  Girondists  (q.  v.J 

sen,  the  order  of  the  day  determined,  were  conspicuous  ibr  talents,  maintained 

resolutions  passed  by  a  majority  of  votes,  fbr  some  time  the  jnajority  against  his  en- 

and  seats  or  tribunes  assigned  to  the  aud;-  emies  (the  Cordeliers),  even  in  the  Jaco* 

ence.    To  such  popular  societies  the  na-  bin  club,  so  that  the  leaders  of  this  club — 

tional  assembly  gave  a  )^;al  existence  iii  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre — ^were  obliged 

the  constitution  which  it  «ew  up.  ,  From'  t6  disguise  their  projects.   But  their  influ- 

this  time,  the  Jacobin  club  exercised  a  ence  was  augmented  by  the  emiumstance 

Serfeet  tyranny  over  it    Whenever  the  that  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Pethion,  and  with 

acobins  were  not«ure  of  the  majoriQr  in  liim  the  municipal  nutboiWes  of  Paris, 
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compoped  of  Jacobiifls,  espoused  thek  eined  by  the  Manitisis  or  Cofdelien,  wfao 
cause.  Even  the  moderate  Jacobins,  and  ruled  in  the  Jacobin  club  with  iron  sway, 
among  them  some  of  the  royal  ministen,  under  the  duiimvirate  of  Robespierre  the 
inclined  to  the  party  of  the  enemies  of  the  Incorruptible,  and  Danton,  the  formiddole 
king.  Thus,  ^r  the  popular  insurrection  creator  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  with 
of  May  29,  1792,  they  obtained  a  resolu-  Marat  for  an  assbtant  On  the  other  hancU 
tion  of  the  national  assembly,  requiring  the  moderate  party  was  victorious  in  the 
the  king  to  disband  the  body  ffuaid,  de-  movinces,  at  Marseilles,  Bordeaux  and 
creed  to  him  by  the  first  assenioly  pf  the  Lyons.  The  south  took  up  arms  against 
nation ;  but  they  were  unable,  by  the  in-^  the  Jacobin  convention.  But  the  Moun- 
surrection  of  the  suburbs  of  &L  Antoine  tain  party  succeeded  in  depriving  the  con- 
and  St.  Marcell  of  June  20,  to  compeKthe  vention  of  power,  and,  on  the  proposal  of 
king,,  whom  only  four  Swiss  srenadien  fiillaudde  VarenneSjUieconsQtuUongava 
protected  against  the  attacks  of  tne  furious  vray  to  the  reign  of  terror  (fix>m  August, 
multitude,  to  revoke  the  veto  that  he  had  1798,  to  July,  1794|.  But  the  triumph 
affixed  to  two  resolutions  of  the  national  of  Jacobinism  was  tne  establishment  of 
assembly ;  but  they  gained  a  majority  of  the  committee  of  safety,  which  completed 
the  assembly  to  protect  fiom  condign  the  reign  ofteiror  under  Robespierre,  and, 
puDishment  the  authon  of  this  mmult-^  by  meims  of  the  revolutionaiy  armies,  sup-* 
Pethion,  Manuel  and  others.  Meanwhile,  pressed  rebellion  with  fire  and  sword  in 
the  Jacobins,  offended  by  a  note  of  the  Vend^,  and  in  the  south.  Cities  like 
Austrian  minister  of  state,  prince  Kaunitz,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  were  to  be  de- 
had  effected,  a^piinst  the  ^vill  of  the  Corde-  molished,  and  all  Vend^  to  be  transfbrm- 
liers,  a  declarauon  of  war  against  Austria,  ed  into  a  great  field  of  blood  and  ashes. 
ApriI20, 1792;  and  Jacobinism  soondis-  Fourteen  armies,  die  ffuillotine,  and  an 
played  its  influence  in  the  selection  of  iron  stubbornness,  finally  won  the  victory 

SeneraJs,  in  the  proclamations,  and  in  the  for  the  system  of  terror.    France,  it  was 

iapoaition  of  the  armies,  so  that  neither  said  (and,  for  the  moment,  it  was  true). 

La  Fayette,  in  1792,  nor  Dumouriez,  in  wanted  only  iron  and  bread.    Not  till  the 

1793,  could  excite  the  army  against  the  dictator  Robespierre  (q.  v.)  had  perished 

Jacobins.    But  all  the  occurrences  subse-  under  the  guillotine,  July  28,  1/94,  and 

ouent  to  June  20 — the  arrival  of  the  con-  with  him  104  of  his  partisans,  together 

rederates  fifom  Brest,  Marseilles  and  other  with  the  municipal  council  of  Pans,  did 

places,  July  13 ;  the  attack  of  the  Tuile-  the  convention  recover  its  authority.    It 

ries  on  the  night  of  Auf.  9 ;  the  carrying  denied  to  all  popular  assemblies  any  inter- 

of  the  kinff  and  his  family  as  prisoners  to  ference  with  tne  ^vemkient   In  vain  did 

the  Temple  by  the  municipal  officera  of  the  Jacobin  club  attempt  an  insuirectwn, 

Paris,  Aug.  13 ;  the  massacre  of  die  pris-  Nov.  11, 1794,  m  order  to  tear  the  mon- 

oners.  Sept  2—7,  ^ho  were  murdered  ster  Carrier  firom  the  sword  of  the  kw. 

vrithout  trial;  the  choice  of  new  membere  This  was  its  last  strus^e.    The  citizens 

of  the  convention,  in  September  of  the  of  Paris  suirounded  the  hall  of  the  Jaco- 

same  year  ;  all  the  acts  of  the  national  bins  till  the  military  arrived  and  disperaed 

convention,  from  Sept.  21, 1792,  to  May  the  meeting:  Legendre  ck)0ed  the  baU. 

20,  1795,  even  after  the  9th  Thermidor  Hie  finiahmg  stroke  ^vas  given  to  this 

(Julv  28,  1794),  especially  the  execution  victory  by  the  decree,  of  the  convention, 

of  the  king ;  and,  finally,  the  establish-  that  the  Jacobins  should  not  renew  their 
ment  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  March 

9, 1793--may  be  regarded  as  more  or  leas  mat  popular  commotion.  whoM  exaspeitited 

elfected  by*  ;he  Jacobins..   The  Jacobins  melings  lead  Uiem  to  put  the  wont  construction 

were  divided  into  two  parties:  agreeing  on  each  others  doings,  was  never  more  dearly 

concemmg   the    means.      When,    who  jaeobinsofbeinginthepayofforeigncrt,ofhav. 

overthrew  Robespierre,  was  as  true  a  Jac-  iiu^  admitted  the  English  mto  Touion,  &c  (the 

obin  as  the  latter  was.    The  enthusiastic  .  BfemoirB  ofBritsot  are  full  of  these  chaiges).  the 

suspected  the  moderate.    The  vi6toiy  was  Jacobins  accused  the  Girondists  of  bdng  for  the 

long  doubtful.  Finally,  the  moderate  ^i^-  It  must  be  actaiowledged  Uiai  the  Gi- 
.WU5  ux^uwuu..  AUM..IJ,  *«y  u«vu«.»»i,«  rondists— as  virtuous  a  party  as  perhaps  ever  ex- 
were  vanquished.  The  genmne  repubh-  igted-were  merely  Ui^^^al  poHucians,  and 
cans — ^the  Girondists  or  t[ie  party  of  the  never  could  have  saved  France>  the  state  which 
Plain — were  subdued  Mav  31  and  June  2;  it  then  was.    The;r  made  the  \Trtuc  of  the  nation 

1793,  by  the  more  violent  Jacobms,  or  ^t  u*"''  ""^  *^?l  ^^'i^"^  edificc-a  mistake 

1l/r/^.i*>*»:n  »...^r «     n^^>^,^  »«m:»  ,»»..»  ««„  which  never  could  have  been  more  scnousthan  at 

MounUim  party.*    These  again  were  gov-  u^fveiy  time,    Both  parties,  it  was  evident, 

*  The  common  fate  of  partiei  in  periods  of  could  no  longer  exist  together. 
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meetingB,    Biit  their  principles  survived  m^TiK  (five  volumes,  Hamburg,  1600);  also 

their  defeat.    They  took  advantage  of  the  the  LeUreH  (Tun  Voyageitr  h  FAbbi  Bamul,                         , 

feneral  &mine  to  stir  up  a  rebellion,  April  ou  noweaux  Doctanens  pour  ses  Mhnoirts 
,  and  May  20—93, 1795.    The  last  one  (London,  1800),  written  in  a  similar  spirit.                          \ 
brought  the  convention  to  the  verge  of  To  learn  the  true  character  of  the  Jaco- 
diSBoTution.    A  member  named  Ferrand  bms,  the  debates  of  the  national  assembly 
ivas  muidered ;  all  the  rest  took  to  flight,  should  be  studied. — In  1814,  the  violent                          \ 
except  14  of  the  former  Mountain  party,  ultras  (q.  v.)  were  called  tMtt  Jacobins ;                          i 
who  immediately  passed  a  number  of  de-  whilsf,  in  turn,  the  adherents  of  Napoleon 
crecs  conformably  with  the  will  of  th  were  caDed  r^ /aco&uM.    As  die  aristoc-                          \ 
Jacobins.     Not  without  difficulty  were  racy,  before  the  rovolutioil, of  1793,  called, 
the  Paris  conuiuttee  able  to  quell  this  the  people,  in  contempt,  ia^ecmoii/e  (q.  v.), 
bloody  tumnlt.    By  the  disarming  of  the  so,  before  the  revolution  of  1^,  every                          t 
faubourg  St  Antoine,  the  Jacobin  party  liberal,  however  loya!  he  might  be,  was 
lost  its  principal  support,  as  it  had  already  caDed  a  JacohiTL    Immediately  after  the 
lost  its  boldest  oraton* — ^Barrwc,  Collot'  pevolution  of  1830,  popular  societies  were 
dllerbois  and  Billaud  de  Varennesj  who  ,  formed,  or  at  least  appeared  openly,  two 
were  transported  to   Cayenne,  ApriP^  of  which  soon  gave  uneasiness  to  goveril- 
1795.    Of  the  14  deputies  who  had  desir-  ment,  and  tlieir  proceedings  were  subject- 
ed to  restore  tlie  system  of  terror,  6  kiUed  ed  to  a  judicial  invesdgation.    The  names 
themselves  after  their  condemnation,  July  of  these  societies  were  Uarni  dii  pevple 
17,  among  whom  was  the  talented  Romme.  and  Mk-toi  et  Dieu  faidera.  -  They  were 
Even  in  Toulon,  th^  Jacobkiis  were  at  abolished.    An  association  is  now  forming 
first  victorious;  but  the  troops  of  the  con-'  in  France,  the  professed  object  of  which 
vention  occupied  the  city  again.  May  39.  is  to  protect  the  country  against  invasion. 
Thus   the  Jacolnns    prepared,  ^ay  30,  and  tb  guard  against  tlie  return  of  the  elder 
their  own  downfall    Courts-martial  con-  lineof  3ie  Bombons, 
demned  them  every  where  to  death  as  Ja.cobiteb  ;  Monophysite  Christians  in 
terrorists,  and  the  fury  of  the  porevtuling  the  ¥!ast,  who,  oppressed  and  dispensed 
moderate  party,  as  it  was  called,  outstrip-  axnidst  the  refigious  contests  of  the  sixth 
ped  the  demands  of  justice.    The  consd-  century,  were  united  by  a  Syr^n  monk, 
tution  soon  after  drawn  up,  June  33^  1795,  Jaines  (Jacobus)~Barda],  or  Janzalos  (^8), 
and  the  directoqai   government,  wfaibh  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  into  a  dis- 
was  actually  commenced  Oct.  37  of  the  tinct  religious  sect    'Out  of  gratitude  to 
same  year,  suppressed  the  last  struggles  their  founder,  they  called  themselves  by 
of  die  Jacobins  and  terrorists,  till  the  eze-  his  n^mie,  and  had,  in  Syria,  Egvpt  and 
cution  of  Barixmif  and  his  associates,  Mesopotamia,  numerous  communlti^with 
May  35,  1796.    Bm,  when  the  constitu-  bishops  and  patriarchs.    On  account  of 
tion  of  1795  seemed  annihilated  by  the  their  sepantion  from  the  Catholic  church, 
victory  of  the  directors  Barras,  Rewbel  they  were  glad  to  obtain  the  protection  of 
aiid  Lar^vetHere  oil  the  }8tl[i  Fruetidor  the  Saracens^  who  possessed  themselves 
(Sept  4.  1797),  Jacobinism  arose  anew,  of  the  East  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
It  souffht  to  penetrate  into   the  ofiSices  centuiy.    The  Egyptian  Jacobites^  hav- 
of  the  legislative  councils,  but  fi>und  no-  ing  abused  the  indulgence  graoted  them 
where  a  point  of  union.     Many  of  thjs  by   the    Saracens,  suffered    a   persecu- 
party    soon    denounced    republicanisn^.  tion  in  1353,  after  which,  being  much 
Most  of  them  became  the  friends  of  Napo-  diminished  in  mirobeis,  and  restrained  in 
leon. — ^Mucfa  has  been  written  respect-  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  bemg 
ing  the  JacoUns,  tmd^  the  supporters  of  gradually  separated   from   theu*  Asiatic 
old  insdmdons  in  Europe  have  been  hi  brethren,   they  formed   a   distinct   sect, 
the  habit  of  branding  with  the  name  of  which  exists  at  this  day  in  Egypt,  under 
Jacobinism  every  attempt  to  promote  the  the  name  of  C&pU,.  (q.  v.)    Internal  dis- 
canse  of  liberal  principles.     See,  for  in-  put^  and  polincal  causes- occasioned  a 
stance,  Robinson's  Proofs  of  a  Conspwtey  separation,  about  the  sane  time,  of  the 
against  all  the  Rd^ions  ttnd  Qovtmments  Abysnnian  and  Armenian  Monophysites, 
Of  Europe,  &c  (fourth  edition,  London,  fh>m  the  great  body  of  the  Jacobite^ ;  and, 
1798) ;  and  the  profi^  but  empnp  accusa-  iafter  numerous  attempts  by  the  popes  to 
tion  of  the  abb6  Barriiel,  founded  on  Rob-  bring  fhem  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
inson's  work,  and  on  similar  emisBions  of  cburch,  they  still  maintiun  themselves  as 
party  spirit,  and  dhrected  against  philoso-  an  iildependent  sect  in  Syria  and  Meso- 
phy  and  secret  societies  in  cenend— JIft-  peiamia,  and  consist  of  about  90  or  40,000 
»oim  pina-  itrwr  h  VHUmrt  du  Jaeobi*  ftmifie&    These  Jacobites  ara  governed 
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by  two  patrinrchs,  appointed,  by  the  Turk-  was  appointed  chief  librarian  and  auper* 
ish  govemoTs,  one  orwhoni,  with  the  tide  intendent  of  the  cabinet  of  coins.  Here 
of  the  patriarch  ofMioch,  has  his  seat  at  he  made  out  a  catalogue  of  the  valuable 
Diarbekir  or  Aleppo ;  the  other,  the  Syr-  library,  and  published  the  Greek  Anthok)- 
iau,  resides  in  the  monastery  or  Saphran,  gy,  from  the  only  MS.  which  has  been 
near  Moi'din,  and  governs  the  Mesopota-  preserved,  under  the  title  Anthokjgia  ad 
mian  societies.  Circumcision  before  bap-  Fidem  Codkis  Vaticani  edita  [Leipsic,  1813^ 
tism,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  single  nature  to  1817).  The  number  of  his  philological 
of  Christ  (hence  their  name,  Monophynks),  publications  is  very  great,  besides  several 
are  common  to  them  with  the  Copts  and  works  of  a  different  character,  as  ^^cm 
Abyssinians;  but,  in  otjber  respects,  <  they  und  Thoodwj  SosaUens  JSTachlaag,  Die  bet- 
deviate  less  than  the  other  Mpnophysites  den  Marien,  School  for  Women  (7  vols., 
from  the  discipline  and  liturgy  or  the  or-  18271  and  Tales  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1824 — 
thodox  Greek  church.  1827),  &c. ;  and  few  writings  are  so  well 

JawlnUs,    In  Great  Britain,  this  name  adapted,  particularly  for  voung  females,  as 

was  applied  to  the  adherents  of  James  U  his.  The  first  volume  of  his  Greek  Reader 

(who  was  deposed  1688)  and  his  posterity, .  had,  passed  through    seven   editions    in 

and  in  particular  to  the  non-jurors,  whose  1819 ;  and  selections  firom  the  work  have 

separatM>n  from  the  English  church  «on-  been  introduced,  as  a  text  book,  into  Elng- 

sisted  merely  in  their  rcfusai  to  take  the  land  and  the  U.  States  ;  in  the  latter,  un- 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  king  ;  an4  der  the  title  of  the  Greek  Reader,  edited 

who  had  their  own  meetings,  for  the  pur-  by  £.  Everett  (2d  edit,  Boston,  1889).    In 

pose  of  praying  for  the  Stuart  family,  connexion  with  Ddring,  he  has  also  pub- 

They  werc  most  numerous  in  Scotland,  lished  a  Ladn  Reader, 

and  were  very  much  lessened  by  the  de-  jACf^uiir,  Nicholas  Joseph,  baron  of;  a 

feat  of  the  Pretender  (1745);  and  when,*at  celebrated  botanist,  who  was  a  native  of 

length,  he  died  at  Rome  (1788],  they  be-  Leyden.    He  was  borii  in  1727,  and  stud- 
gan  to  pi»y  for  Geoi^  III.                   (     -  ied"  medicine  at  Antwerp  and  Louvain. 

Jacobs,  Frederic    Christian    William,  The. emperor  Francis  I  sent  him  to  the 

was.bom  at  Grotha,  in  Saxony,  1764^  stud-  West  Indies,  to  collect  curious  plants  for 

led  theology  in  Jena,  in  1781,  and,  in  the  gardens  of  Sch6nbrunn.    He   com- 

1784^  went  to  Gottinffen,  where  he  aban-  menced  his  voyage  in  1754,  and  returned 

doncd  his  theologicm  studies^  in  order  to  to  Germany,  after  an  absence  of  six  years, 

devote  himself  to  philology.    In  1785,  he  with  a  rich  store  of  plants  from  the  Ajidl- 

became  a  teacher  in  the  synmasium  of  les,  Jamaica,  Sl  Domingo  and  Curacoa. 

his  native  city,  where  he  published  several  He  published,  in  1760,  an  account  of  his 

works,  and,  in  coniuncnon  witH   several  researches  and  the  coUecdons  with  -which 

learned  friends,  undertook  the  CharacUre  he  had  enriched  the  gudens  of  Schon- 

der  IHchter  aUer  NaJtionm  (7  vols.),  as  a  se-  brunn,  and  of  the  upiveraity  of  Vienna, 

quel  to  Sulzei^s  Theorit  der  Schonen  Wa-  which  were  under  his  direction  (H^iaria 

Knsthe^Un^  the.  continuation   of  which  Stxrpiwn  Americ),    Two  years  after,  ap- 

was  prevented  by  the  death  and  separa-  peared  his  catalogue  of  plants  growing  m 

tion  of  the  contributors.    Among  his  oth-  the    neighborhood   of  Vienna,   and,  in 

er  works   are  the  following :  Bion  and  177d,  a  manuficent  work,  endded  Flora 

Moschusyin  1795;  in  1796  and  1797,££erci-  Austriaca^  vA^  wilh  500  colored  engrav- 

taiionea  critictE^  in  Scriptores  veteres  (2  voIsA  ings.  -  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  med- 

His  EmendationeM  in  JhdhA,  Grax.  (1793)  icine  in  the  Austrian  metropolis,  and  also 

was  followed  by  a  reprint  of  the  part  or  occupied  the  profeasorships  of  chemicRtiy 

the  Analects  o^  Brunck,  which  belongs  to  and  botany  in  the  universi^  of  that  city, 

the   Anthology,  with   indexes   (Leipsic,  He  was  created  a  baron  iU  1806.  He  died 

1794  to  1814,  8  vols.).    His  Tempi  (Leip-  Oct  24,  1817.    A  list  of  his  numerous 

fflc,  1803^  2  vols.)  was  prepared  contem-  scientific  publications  may  be  found  in  the 

poraneously  with  his  commentate  on  the  i^iog.  Urvw,  mdi  Biog.  ATouv.  dea  Contempt 

Anthology,  which  he  finished  in  1803.  J!affa  ;  the  ancient  Joppa,  a  town  of 

Of  his   iUemenUa-biuh   der  Griechiachen  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria,  in  the  pachalic 

Sprache^  two  voluhies  had  appeared  when  of  Damascus^  16  leagues  N.  N.  £.  from  Raz- 

he  was  appointed  (1807)  professor  of  ancient  zk  or  (Saza  ;  12  leagues  N.  W.  of  Jerusa- 

literature  in  the  ly^^"'"  i^  Munich,  and  lem,  and  22  leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  St  Jean 

member  of  the  new  Bavarian  academy.  d'Acre,  on  a  tongue  of  land  advancing  into 

In  Munich,  he  completed  the  3d  and  4th  the  Meditermnean  ;   lat  N.  32°  3^  25^' ; 

vols,  of  his  Greek  EUnumtarluch,  and,  m  Ion.  E.  a4''46^  18^^    Jaffa  is  atuated  on  a 

three  years,  returned  to  €rotha«  wh^re  he^  hill)  and  is  surrounded  with  astrong  wall  of 
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6t>in  12  to  14  feet  in  heiij^t  The  port  is  Bourrienne,  who  had  accompanied  Bona- 
defended  by  two  foils.  There  are  several  parte  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  states  in 
mosques  and  three  conventB.  Vessels  his  Mim/oirts^  that  the  massacre  of  the 
cannot  amiroach  the  city  nearer  than  a  remnant  of  the  garrison  of  Jaffii  was 
quarter  or  a  league,  on  account  of  the  theresultof  the  deliberations  of  two  coun- 
foreakers.  Several  consuls  df  European  cils,  at  which  M.  de  Bourrienne  himself 
powers  reside  here.  Pilgrims  who  pro-  was  present,  and  in  which  *<  horrible  act 
ceed  to  Jerusalem  frequent  this  city  much,  of  necessity ,"  if  he  had  been  privileged 
It  contains  3650  inhabitants.  The  envi-  to  vote,  he  would  have  concurred,  bcliev- 
rons  of  Jaffii  produce  fruits  of  the  best  in^  it  to  be  justified  by  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
quality,  particularly  fine  and  large  oranges,  visions,  which  were  all  required  for  the 
The  Greeks  and  Phenicians  conradered  French  anny,  and  the  smallness  of  its 
Jafii  as  a  veiy  ancient  place,  and  it  cer-  numerical  force  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
tainly  existed  1500  years  before  the  Chris-  where  eveiy  individual  was  an  enemy, 
tito  era.  lapho  was  the  Phenician  name.  The  Egyptians  were  not,  as  has  been  of- 
Joppais  mentioned  several  times  in  the  ten  asserted,  previously  separated  from  the 
S<3ipture8.  During  the  crusades,  Joppa  other  prisoners.  As  to  the  poisoning  those 
became  the  capital  of  a«mall  country  of  afiected  with  the  plague,  M.  Bourrienne, 
die  same  name.  Saladin  burnt  it;  but  St  wh<^  statements,  however,  ^»mnot  always 
Louis  reestablished  it  Jafifa  is  connected  be  admitted  unqualifiedly,  says  that  he 
with  two  remarkable  circuntetances  in  the  knows  that  the  order  for  poisoning  was  is- 
iife  of  Napoleon :  one,  the  bold  exposure  sued;  but  Napoleon,  according  to  Lad 
of  his  life  by  traversing  the  plague  hos-  Cases,  told  him  that  no  opium  was  admin- 
pitals,  and  touching  the  poisonous  sores,  to  istered.  Las  Cases  also  ^ves,  as  the  re- 
give  courage  to  his  soldiers ;  the  other,  the  suit  of  his  own  inquiries  m  Paris,  among 
**mftBBacre  at  Jafila."  This  place  contain-  the  principal  actore  on  this  occasion,  that 
ed  a  garrison  consisting  or  Turkish  and  the  proposal  was  made  l^  Bonaparte  to 
other  soldiers,  in  the  employ  of  Djezzar  the  chief  physician,  who  declined ;  that 
Pacha,  when  general  Bonaparte  attacked  no  order'was  given  to  administer  opium ; 
it.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  and  that  there  was  not  a  grainof  it,  at 
March  7,  1799,  when,  according  to  the  this  time,  in  the  army.  (Memorial  de 
rules  of  war,  the  Turkish  commandant  SU.  Hdenej  Paris,  183d— 4,  page  268  et 
was  called  upon  to  surrender;  instead  pf  seq.) 

which,  he  cut  off  the  head' of  the  messen-  Jagellones.  (See  Pdland,) 
eer.  The  fortress  was  taken  and  pillaged.  Jaoebtann,  Christian  Joseph,  librarian 
Sonaparte,  in  his  letter  to  the  directory,  of  the  duchess  Amalia  of  Weimar,  was 
29d  Ventose,  year  Til  (March  13, 1799),  b6m  1735,  in  EKngelst&dt,  and  destin- 
savs,  "At  five  o'clock,  we  were  masters  ed  bvhis  Catholic  parents  for  the  cloister, 
of  the  city,  which,  during  34  hoUrs,  was  Having  escaped  firom  the  Augustine 
exposed  to  pillage  and,  all  the  horrors  of  monastery,  he  was  afterwards  sent  to 
war,  Which  never  appeared  to  me  so  hid-  Rome,  as  a  penance.  He  lived  there  sev- 
eouB.**  (See  Mhnoirea  di  MtpoUon^  ecriU  oral  years,  and  acquired  that  taste  for  Ital- 
par  k  GinSral  Banm  Govargaud^  vol.  %  ian  literature  which  made  him  a  distm- 
p.  376w)  3000  men,  says  the  duke  of  Ro-  guished  vmter  on  the  fine  arts  and  htera- 
vigo,  in  his  MtmoireSy  were  made  prison-  ture  of  Italy.  He  is  the  author  of  a  De- 
era,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  the  same  scription  of  Tuscany;  a  History  of  Arts 
soldierato  whom  life  and  liberty  had  been  and  Sciences  in  Italy  ^3  Vols.  8vo.) ;  a 
granted  at  El  Arish,  under  the  condition  Magazine  of  Italian  Literature  (8  voK 
not  to  bear  arms  against  the  French  with-  8vo.] ;  the  Life  of  Galilei ;  an  Italian  and 
in  a  year,  and  to  proceed  to  Bagdad.  At  Grerman  Dictionary  f2  vol&  8vo.);  and  an 
the  same  time,  news  was  received  that  Itafian  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy.  He ' 
the  Porte,  after  having  put  in  irons  all  the  died  Feb.  4, 1804 
Freneh  agents,  had  declared  war  against  Jaqoernaut*  (See  Juggernaut) 
France,  and  assembled  an  army  at  Rhodes,  Jaoo,  St.  ;  the  Spanish  fer  St,  James. 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  Egypt.    To  give  (See  Jcanea,  St,) 

liberty  again  to  these^risoners,  was  to  Jaoo,  St.  ;  t>ne  of  the  lanest  of  the 

send  recruits  to  the  Tuii^;  to  conduct  Cape    Verd    islands,   one   of  the   best 

them  to  f^pt  under  an  escort,  would  cultivated,   and  most   fertile;   about  GO 

have  weakened  the  small  army  under  Bo-  miles  in  circumference.    The  people  in 

naparte's  command  at  Jaffiu    A  council  general'  are  of  t^  mixed  colori  except  the 

of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  ofiicers  of  government  and  most  of  die 

tfaatallahouklbeputtothesWord.  Even  priests.     Cotton  is  produced  in  abun- 
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dance,  and  handsome  goods  are  made  of  it,  will  not  ahun  man  when  he  meelB  with 

of  wiuch  no  small  quantltjr  is  exported,  him.    His  fkvorite  prey  appears  to  be  the 

The  chief  fruits  of  the  island,  besides  a  krger  quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  horses, 

profusion  of  plantains,  are  grapes,  citrons,  sheep  and  dogs,  which  he  attacks  iudis- 

lemons,  oranges,  musk  and  water-melons,  crinunately,  and  in  the  same  treacherous 

limes,  guavas,  pomegranates,  quinces,  cus^  manner  as  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  uniform- 

tard->apples,  papas,  &c.    The  chief  towns  ly  singling  out  the  last  of  a  herd  as  the 

are  St.  Jaffo  and  Praya.   Lon.  23^  4(X  W. ;  object  of  attack.    When  he  has  made 

lat  15*^  4' N.  4  population,  20,000.  choice  of  a  victim,  he  springs  on  its  back, 

Jaoo  ns  Cuba,  St.;   a  town  in  the  and,placiDg  one  ofhis  paws  upon  the  back 

island  of  Cuba,  near  the  south  jcoast;  Ion.  of  the  heiul,  whibt  he  seizes  its  muzzle 

76^  5^  W. ;  hit  20°  30^  N.   Itissituated  in  with  th^  other,  twists  its  head  round  with 

the  interior  of  a  bay,  on  a  river  of  the  a  sudden  jerk,  thus  dislocating  its  spin^ 

same  name,  about  six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  instantly  depriving  it  of  Ufe.    The 

and  was  long  considered  as  the  capital  of  jaguar  is  generally  considered  as  untam- 

the  island,  but  is  much  reduced,  nom  its  able,  and  to  maintain  his  savage  ferocity 

former  splendpr.    It  is  handsomely  built,  /even  in  the  captive  state  ;  but  this  asaer- 

and  contains  a  college,  an  hospital,  a  oathe-  tion  is  amply  contradicted  b^  facta.    The 

dral,  two  or  three  convents,  and  16  prima-'  inhabitants  of  South  Amenca  hunt  the 

ry  schools.    It  has  a  large  trade,  princi-  jwiar  invaripus  ways,  either  with  a  pack 

pally  in  sugar  ^and  tobacco.    Ithasaeood  of  dogs  or  by  means  of  the  ^osjo ;   this 

narfoor,  defended  by  a  casde  called  El  latter  mode,  however,  can  only  be  em- 

Morro.   Population,  as  given  in  the  CStadro  ployed  upon  plains  or  open  grounds.  The 

IktadisHoo   de  Cuba  (Qavona,  1829),  is  Inoians  are  even  hardy  enqugh  to  attack 

26,738.    Its  situation  is  unhealthy.  this  formidable  creature,   sinf  le-handed, 

Jaoo   d;e    CoifPOSTELLA,    St.      (See  armed  with  a  liEU&ce  of  £ve  feet  in  length, 

Compostella,)                   '  ,  ■  and  their  left  arm  enveloped  in  a  sheep 

Jago,  St.,  or  Santuoo  ;  d^italof  Chi'-  skin  ;  by  means  of  which,  they  fiustrate 
le.    (See  Santiago,)   '                             .the  first  onset  of  the  furious  animal,  and 

.  Jaodar  (feUg  onca,  lim);     This  niune,  gain  sufficient  time  to  plunge  th^r  weiu>- 

having  boon  appUed  to  several  different  on  into. his  bodv,  before  he  has  time  fer 

spoQies^  is  apt  to  Create  some  degree  of  a  second  attaoL     Notwithstanding   the 

confusion.     The  jaguar  holds  the  same  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  jaguar,  he 

rank  among  the  animals  of  the  new  con-  finds  a  powerful  opponent  in  the  great  ant- 

tinent  as  the  tiger  among  those  of  the  old.  eater,  although  this  latter  animal  has  no 

On  the  whole  upper  part  of  its  body,  teeth  to  defend  himself  ;iis  soon  as  the 

it  is  of  a  bright  yellowish  &wn  color,  jaguar  attacks  the  ant-eater,  it  lies  down 

which  passes  on  the  throat,  beUv,  and  in-  on  its  back,  and  sufibcateS  or  strangles 

side  of  the  lees,  into  a  pure  white.    On  him  with  its  long  claws, 

this  ground,  tne  head,  limbs  and  under  Jabit,  Frederic  Louis ;  inventor  of  the 

surface  are  covered  with  full  black  spots,  modem  system  of  gymnastics,  bom  in 

of  various  si^Bes,  and  the  rest  of  the  bodv  1778,  in  romerania,  in  the   village   of 

with  annular  patches,  either  with  a  black  Lanz^  near  Leozen.  His  father  was  a  cler- 

Eoint  in  tlie  centre,  or  formed  of  small  ^man.    He  studied  in  Jena,  Halle  and 

lack  Sjpots  arranged  in  a  circular  fomi.  Greifswalde^  and  exerted  himself  much 

This  animal  is  found  in  the  swampy  fer-  to  suppress  iheLcmdtmanschqften  (combi- 

ests  of  Soudi  America,  especially  in  die  nations  of  the  students,  according  to  the 

neighborhood  of  large  rivers,  which  he  sections  of  the  counur  to  which  they  be- 

swiras  with  great  ease.    Of  ^  power  of  lon^ed)»  which  excited  so  much  sectional 

s^vimming,  as  well  as  of  his  extraordina-  feehng  among  them.    (For  an  account  of 

ly  strength,  the  following  circumstance,  these  Landmanaehaftet^  eee  Umoarsiiies*) 

related  by  D'Azara,  will  give  some  idea; —  In  1809,  he  -went  t<>  Berlin,  and  became 

A  jaguar,  aAer  having  attacked  and  de-  aninstmeter  in  a  private  institution.    At 

stroked  a  horse,  carried  the  body  of  his  that  time,'  the  French  were  masters  of 

victun  to  the  bank  of  a  broad  and  rapid  Germany,  and  the  best  means  of  prepar- 

river,  about  60  paces  distant,  over  which  ing  the  Germans  for  a  contest  with  their 

he  swam  with  his  prey,  and  then  draped  oppressors  constandy  employed  the  mind 

it  into  the  adjoinuig  n^ood.    Possessed  of  of  Jahn  and  others  oi  his  counuymen. 

such  tremendous  powers,  this  animal  is  With  the  view  of  exciting  patriotic  feel- 

the  dread  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  oounr  ing  among  the  young  men  of  Germany, 

tries  he  infests.    It  is  seldom,  however,  he  established,  in  1811,  his  first-ffymnasium. 

that  he  attacks  the  human  race,  though  he  No  convenation  was  peranttecTin  French, 
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or  in  any  language  but  their  own ;  nation-  Jalaf  has  received  its  name  from  be- 
at songs  were  sung.  Gymnastic  exercises  ibg  principally  brought  from  the  environs  of 
had  long  before  been  introduced  into  Xalapa;  though  the  plant  which  produces 
Schrepfenthal,  by  Guts-mutfas;  but  Jahn  it  is  abundant  in  otner  parts  of^  Mexico, 
first  conceived  me  idea  of  maldng  cym-  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vera 
nasia  national  establishments  for  educa-  Cruz.  It  is  much  employed  in  medicine, 
tion.  (See-  Gvmnaalics.)  During  the  war  as  a  very  valuable  puigative, and  has  been 
which  soon  aror  broke  out  between  Ger-  known  m  Europe  since  the  year  1610.  It 
many  snd  France,  the  gymnasia  were  isexported  exclusively  fipom  Vera  Cruz,  to 
suspended;  but  ymhea  peace  was  con-  the  amount  of  about  ^«)0,000  pounds  annu- 
cluded,  in  1614,  Jahn  reopkied  his  insti-  ally.  The  plant  is  the  anwdmtus  jdapm 
tutioD8^  and  exerted  all  his  powers  again  of  authors,  an  hi»iMiceous  twining  vine, 
to  make  them  schools  of  patriotism.  In  the  having  entire  cordate  or  three  toiive  lobed 
meantime,  the  liberal  spirit  which  spread  leaves,  and  laxge  white  flowers  with  pur- 
over  ^  continent  of  Europe,  found  its  pie  vems.  The  root,  which  is  the  part 
way  into  the  gymnasia.  The  German.gov-  employed,  is  Veiy  large, sometimes  weigh- 
emmeats  besan  to  dread  the  efiectd  of  that  mg  50  pounds. 

love  of  fiee£>m  in  the  nation,  which  they  Jamaica  ;  one  of  the  West  In&  islands, 

had  themselves  used  ^r  the  overthrow  of  belonging    to    Great  Britain,    alid   the 

the  French.    After  the  murder  of  Kotze-  most  considenble  and  valuable  of  her 

bue,  by  the  student  Sand,  the  govern-  possessions  in  that  quarter.    It  is  of  an 

ments  foiring  or  professing  to  fear  the  ex-  oval  form,  about  150  miles  in  length,  and, 

istence  of  secret  pcHnbinations  of  a  polit-  on  a  medium,  about  40  miles  in  breadth ; 

ical  character  in  the  gymnasia,  Jahn  and  lying  30  leagues  west  of  St  Domingo.    A 

many  of  his  fHends  were  arrested,  and  lofty  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Blue 

treated  in  a  vezy  aibittaiy  and  illeeal  man-  mountiuns,  runs  through  the  whole  island 

ner.    In  1825,  the  tribunal  at  Frankfort  from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  mto  two 

declared  Jahn  to  be  innocent    Sevenl  of  parts,  and  rimng  in  some  of  its  most  ele- 

his  echolaiB  were  also  imprisoned,  and,  vated  peaks  to  7431  feet  above  the  level 

after  a  long  confinement,  fiberated  without  of  the  sea:    On  the  north  and  south  sides 

triaL   .  of  these  mountains,  the  aspect  of  the 

Jahn,  John,  bom  at  Taswitz,  in  Mom-  country  is  extremely,  diflerent.    On  the 

via,  in  1750,jprofesBor  of  theology  in  the  north  'side  of  the  island,  the  land  rises 

oniversity  of  Vienna,  died  in  August,  from  the  shore  into  hills,  which  are  more 

16I6L  Jahn  published,  among  other  works,  renuukable  for  beauty  than  bofdness,  be- 

a  Chaldaic  and  ^vriac  Grammar  (Vienna,  ing  all  of  gentle  acclivity,  and  commonly 

1798) ;  Arabian  grammar  (1796);  Bibli-  sepeiated  fiokn  each  other  by  spacious 

cal  A^feolo^  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1797  to  1800 ;  vales  and  romantic  inequalities.    EvCiy 

%dL  edit,  ib.,  1817  to  1818,  part  of  which  valley  has  its  rivulet^  and  eve^  hill  its 

has  been  translated  into  Engliah,  underthe  cascade.    On  the  southern  side  of  the 

title  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  Ando-  island,  the  scenery  is  of  a  diflbrent  nature, 

ver,  1838) ;  Eltmtrdarbtidi  dtr  HArdiachen  consisting  of  the  stupendous  ridges  of  the 

&)rackeiiyo\9^  1790]^  AndnseheChreaioma-  Blue  mountains,  of  abrupt  precipices  anjd 

^U(190^\iMroducUoinJUhv$Sac^  inaccessible  clifSs,  approachmg  the  shore. 

Foukrig  (ib.,  1804;  Sd  edit^  ib.,  1825);  jfr-  The  soil  of  Jamaica  is  in  some  places 

chaologia  BiUtca,  an  abridgment,  in  Lat-  deep  and  fertile  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Ed- 

in,  of  the  laraer  woric  on  Bibttcal  Ar-  waras  pronounces  it  to  be  an  unfruitfiil 

chmolojEy  in  German  (Vienna,  1804 ;  2d  and  laborious   countiy,  compared  with 

edit,  Vienna,  1814),  translated  into  Eng^  those  which  have  been  generally  regarded 

lish  (Andover,  1st  edit,18S3;  2d  edit,  as  fertile.  He  calculates  the  island  to  con- 

1827);  OnonmaHca  Hebndca  (ib.,  1809);  tain  4,060,000  acies,  of  which  not  more 

Vaticima  PraphOaruaijCommtnianttB  cnti-  than  about  2,000,000  have  been  gnoited  to 

cti$  in  Idbna  PrxiphdanaiveL  Tedam,(\b,  individuals  by  patent  from   the   crown. 

1815);  Appendix  to  his  theological  worlm  The  island  is  weU  watered.     There  are 

(1821).  about  100  rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in 

Jail,  or  Gaol  ;  aprison  or  place  of  le-  the  mountains,  and  ran,  commonly  with 
gal  confin^ent  Tjiis  word  is  foitned  great  rapidity,  to  the  sea  on  both  sides  of 
nom  the  French  geote,  and  that  from  the  Uie  island.  None  of  them  are  navigable, 
barbarous  Latin  word  geo^  ijpaola,  gmfo  except  fot*  boats.  Black  river  is  the  deep- 
fa  cage) ;  whence  the  Picarm  still  call  a  est,  and  has  the  greatest  ciurent  There 
bird-ca^  gajfoUe,  (For  some  remarks  on  are  sprmgs,  both  sulphureous  and  chalyb- 
the  subject  of  prisons,  see  Prtiim.)  eate,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country: 
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The  climale  of  Jaooaica  on  the  plaios  is  of  the  giieat  vdcaoic  region  of  South 
hot,  the  average  heat  JTrom  JunetoNovem-  America,  and  it  is,  in  conaeouence,  liable 
her  inclusive,  being  OOP  Fabr^  and,  in  the  to  earthquakes.  June  7, 1802,  at  mid-day, 
colder  season,  from  70  to  80.  On  the  an  earthouake  destroyed  the  town  ci  Port 
higher  grounds,  the  heat  is  less.  The  Royal.  The  convulsion  lasted  about  three 
year,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  may  be  minutes,  when  the  town  sunk  several  iath- 
divided  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  oms  under  water.  The  walls  of  the 
Sugar,  indigo,  cotton  and  cotke  are  the  buildings  may  sdll  be  seen  in  cahn  weath- 
most  inipoitant  natural  productions  of  Ja-  er.  The  heavy  buildings  throughout  the 
maica.  tfaize,  or  Indian,  and  Guinea  island  were  thrown  down,  shattered  moun- 
oom,  and  rice,,  are  also  cultivated.  The  tains  ruined  many  setsleme^tB,  general 
iHread-firuit  tree,  with  several  other  useful  sickness  ensued,  order  and  industry  were 
plants,  hss  been  introduced  by  .the  exer-  at  an  end,  and  a  mMflchievous  confusion 
tions  of  sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  island  al-  prevailed^  uptil  the  teiror  subsided ;  9000 
so  abounds  with  different  kinds  of  grass,  lives  were  lost  by  this  viaitadoQ.  Smart 
of  excellent  quality.  The  several  kinds  shocks  are  felt  ahnoet  every  yefur ;  in  1802, 
of  kitchen  garden  produce,  namely,  those  and  again  in  181^  they  were  more  violent 
edible  tools  and  pulie  which  are  in  use  than  usual  Hurricanes  are  more  frequent, 
throughout  Europe,  thrive  well  in  the  and,  in  many  cases,  more  terrible  and  de- 
mountainous  parts.  There  are  also  ex-  strucdve  thui  eaithquak^  A  succession 
cellent  vegetames  of  nadve  growth.  The  of  hurricanes  desolated  this  and  some  of 
other  indigenous  productions  are  plantains,  the  neigfaborinff  ishmds  ibr  seven  years, 
bananas,  yams  of  several*  varieties,  calalue  beginning  ui  1780,  with  the  exception  on- 
(a  species  of  spinase),  eddoes,  caaaavi  and  \y  of  },7&l  and  1^8a  The  &st,  m  1780, 
sweet  potatpe&  fruits  are  found  in  equal  was  much  the  most  destructive.  The 
perfection  and  variaty,  and  no  country  af-  amount  of  property  destroyed  exceeded 
fords  so  magnificent  a  dessert.  Themotp-  2/XX)^000  poimds  steriing.  The  mzinff 
tains  are  also  /covered  with  extensive  fiurms  have  lately  increased  mu(3i,  and 
woods,  oontainuk^  excellent  dmbera^  some  hom^  cattle  are  abundant  They  feed 
of  which  are  of  prodigious  growth  and  on  Guinea  grasfl^  which  was  introduced 
solidity  ;  while  others^  as  the  well  known  by  means  of  seeds  brought  and  dro[q[Kd 
mahogany,  are  well  adapted  fi>r  cabinet  by  birds,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
work.  The  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  the  iy«  The  oxen  are  chiefly  Ifrom  the  Span- 
island  were,  the  agouti,  the  pecare  or  Mexi*  ish  breed,  small,  but  hardy.  The  sheep 
can  hog,  the  armadillo,  the  opossum,  the  are  said  to  have  been  ori^^md^y  Aincan. 
raccoon,  the  musk-rat^  the  alco,  and  the  The  swine  are  smaller  than  those  of  £u- 
monkey.  The  agouti  perhaps  remains, .  rope,  and  have  short  pointed  ears.  The 
and  the  raccoon  was  numerous  in  the  tuoie  pork  is  said  to  be  much  whiter  and  sweet- 
of  sir  Hans  Sloane.  The  other  animals  er  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  wild 
are  extirpated.  Of  .the  lizard,  there  are  hog  abounds  in  the  remote  woods.  The 
many  varieties.  The  woods  and  marshes  chase  of  the  wild  boar  is  a  finrorite  diver- 
abound  in  groat  variety  of  wild  fowl,  aion  of  the  Creole  whites.  The  Creole 
some  of  exquisite  flavor.  PannotB  are  sdU  norses  ate  small,  but  acdve.  TheEnglidi 
found  in  the  ^ves  ;  but  the  flamingo  is  and  North  American  horses  do  not  so  well 
nowhere  to  &  seen.  The  limit  of  the  endure  the  cUmate.  The  mules  do  the 
miasmata  and  pestilential  atmosphere,  in  heavy  work  of  the  plantations^  and  are  ca- 
this  zone,  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  elevadon  pable  of  enduring  twice  as  much  fadffue 
of  about  1300  feet  above  the  sea.  At  that  as  a  horse.  The  latter  is  seldom  used  as 
heiffhL  the  air  is  perfecdy  salubrious.  The  a  beast  of  burden.  The  carts  and  wagons 
high  district,  caUed  Pedro  fjopu,  on  the  are  drawn  by  oxen.  The  rats  are* very 
south-west  coast  of Jamaicajs  ssidybyBryan  numerous  and  destructive,  particularlv  to 
Edwards,  to  vie  with  any  qiot  on  die  sur-  the  sugar  cane  ;  in  some  yeare^  whole 
ftce  of  the  globe,  in  the  mildness  of  its  fields  of  this  plant,  are  as  completelv  de- 
terpperature  and  the  purity  of  its  ajr.  At  sdx>yed  by  them  as  if  a  bHght  had  alight- 
the  estate  of  Cold  Spring,  4200  feet  above  ed  on  them.  £ight  or  ten  hogsheads  of 
the  level  of  the  sea,  he  thought  the  oli-  sugar  are  supposed  to  be  aiinual|y  lost  in 
mate  the  most  delightful  he  had  ever  ex-  this  way  out  of  every  hundred.  5O,0|OO 
perienced ;  the  thermometer  seldom  fidls  rats  have  been  caught  on  some  properties 
below  55%  or  exceeds  70^  ;  and  many  in  a  sin^e  year,  but  no  sensible  diminudon 
Kngtish  fiuits,  as  the  apple,  peach,  of  their  number  takes  place..  The  neffroes 
GKrawberry,  &C.,  flourish  there  in  perfec-  eat  them  dressed  in  molasses.  The  legis- 
tion.    Jamaica  is  situated  near  the  limits  liiture  of  Jamaica  is  composed  of  the  gov- 
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emor,  oif  a  cmmcQ  nonunated  by  the  both  fitun  Great  BritBiD  and  the  otho'colo- 

crown,  oonristinff  of  13  geotleineo,  and  a  nies  in  the  Wett  Indies.  Twoordireethou- 

house  of  aa^embly  containing  43  mem-  sand  peraons  ^?ere  engaged  by   Henry 

ben,  who  are  elected  by  the  fieeholden,  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  and  a  eonaidenible 

The  meet  impoitant  aitidea  of  export  number  embeiked  ih>m  Soodand  for  this 

produced  in  tne  laland  are  nigar^  rum,  purpose ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  governor 

molaasei^  co£^  cocoa,  cotton,  ]ndi«n>,  pi-  D'Oyley,  the  gdveinment  was  administer- 

mento  and  ginger.    Population  of  jfamai-  ed  with  energy.   Ibn  May,  1656,  an  attempt 

ca  at  diflerent  periods :  was  made  bv  the  Spaniards  to  recover  the 

nar*.       iFMt«#.     JVw  PetpU  ^  cu«r.    mm^n,  island ;  but  the  force  which  landed  for  this 

1658  .T .  4,^  .  .  . ; .  •.  • -J^ijJ^?  purpose  was  repabed.     About  this  time, 

1787  .  .  90,000  ....  10,000 .  .  v350,000  the  setdement  became  the  reaort  of  the 

The  slaves  amoonied  in  1812,  to  819,912 ;  buccaneers,   who  spent  their  immense 

in  1617,  to  946,150 ;   in  188&  331,119.  gains  in  characteiistic  extravagance,  and 

This  daciease  is  owing  dbiefly  to  the  enriched  the  inhabitants.    After  the  resto- 

mannmisnoa  of  the  staves.     The  fmt^  ration  of  Charks  II,  Jamaica  became  a 

people  were  supposed,  in  1812^  to  amount  place  of  refu^  for  many  republicans  who 

to  40^000 ;  but  it  IS  probable  that  the  whites  ha^  distinguiiriied  diemselves  in  the  civil 

alone  exceed  that  number  at  present,  that  contest    One  of  the  tint  measures  of  the 

the  free  people  of  color  are '  as  many  monarch  was  to  continue  DOyley  in  of- 

more,  and  that  the  whok^  population  ex-  fice,  and  authorize  the  election  of  a  coun- 

ceeda  400^000.    The  capital  is  St  Jago  de  dl  and  assembly  of  representatives  by  the 

la  Vega,  or  Spanish  'I\>wn  ^7000  innabi-  people.    This,  which  was  die  firat  estab- 

tants).   Kingston  is  the  principal  place  in  nshment  of  a  regular  civil  |poTemment, 

the  island  (35,000  infaamtatits).    Lon.76^  the  iiBfland  having  been  previously  governed 

49  W. ;  kt  18^  13"  N.                         .  by  martial  law,  took  place  in  l&l.    Af- 

MfCoricol  £Sbe(dk.— Jamaica  was  discov-  terwarde,  controversies  arose  between  tlie 

ered  by  Columlnis,  May  3,  1494,  in  bis  assembly  and  the  crown,  which  unsettled 

second  expedition  to  the  new  worid.    In  tlie  affiui^  of  Jamaica  lor  a  space  of  fifty 

June,  1503,  beina  on  his  return  ftx>m  Vera-  years.    At  length,  in  1728,  a  compromise 

gua  to  Ifispaniola,  he  was  driven  by  tem-  was  efiected.    The  assembbjr  consented  to 

pestuotis  weather  upon  this  island,  wiier»  setde  on  the  crown  a  standing  revenue  of 

he  rem^ed  upwaras  of  12  miMiths,  having  iS8000  per  annum,  on  ceitain  conditions, 

lost  his  Teasels,  and  suffered  every  varie^  of  which  the 'following  are  the  principal : 

^  hardship.     After  his  death,  his  son  1.  That  the  quit  rents  arising  withhr  the 

Diego,  as  hereditary  viceroy  of  the  coun-  island  should  ftnn  nart  of  me  revenue ; 

tries  discovered  lyy  his  ftther,'  sent  out,  in  2.  that  the  bodv  or  their  laws    should 

1509,  to  Jamaica,  Juan  de  Esquivel,  who  receive  the  royal  aseent;  and,  3.  that  all 

conciliated  the  natives  by  his  kindnees ;  such  laws  and  statutes  of  Ensland,  as  had 

and  the  island  prospered  under  his  admin-  been  esteemed  laws  in  die  isamd,  should 

istration.    His  successors,  however,  appear  continue    such.      The  most  important 

to  have  adopted  the  cruel  policy  of  other  event  in  the  recent  liistoiy  of  Jamaica,  is 

governors orthat period.  Soendrewasthe  die  final  overthrow  and  exile  of  that  ft>r- 

extermination  of  the  Indians  at  Jamaica,  midable  band  of  ftufitive  negroes,  who,  un- 

that  of  a  population  of  60,000  peisons  living  der  the  name  of  MarwmM^  had  formed  an 

at  the  diecovery  of  Columbus,  not  a  single  indqiendent  and  hostile  oommimit^  in  the 

descendant  was  alive  little  more  thm  a  island,  fi>r  the  greater  part  of  a  centuiy. 


century  and  a  half  afterwards.    In  1506^  an  On  the  conquest  of  the  island  flxim  the 

En^ish  party  took  the  capital,  and  deliver-  l^^aniarcls,  a  midtitude-  of  Aftican  daves 

ed  It  up  to  pillage.    Foity  yean  ^aftm^  fled  to  the  motmtains,  beyond  the  reach 

wards,  it  was  again  invaded  by  a  force  of  the   invaders,  and  mamtained  them- 

firom  the  Windward  islands^  and  the  town  selves  in  these  fiistnesses  in  spite  of  alt  then* 

of  St  Jago  de  la  Vega^  was  plundOTed;  efibna.     Theirnumlben  were  continually 

Jamaica  was  finally  conquercKl  by  the  increaaed  by  the  aecesbioti  of  deserting 

English  during  the  administration  of  OH-  daves,  and  a  harassing  eonffict  was  kept 

ver  CromwelL     The  whole  number  of  up  with  the  whites,  m  which  die  latter 

whites  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  1560,  were  the  prindpal  sufilnfers.    In  1798^  an 

and  the  number  of  negroes  was  about  the  accommodation  was  efiected,  and  a  spe- 

same.    The  Spanish  inhalntantB,  rendered  cies  of  independence  guarantied  to  these 

desperate  by  oppression,  made  a  mtfnly  hardy  outlaws;  but  at  Kngtii,in  ITM^  hos- 

reantanoe,  and  for  along  time  die  English  tilities  broke  out  again.    The  activity  and 

were  harassed  br  their  vindictive  incur-  skill  of  the  Maroons  rendered  tiietn  an 

akmsL    Cromwell  encomaged  emigration,  overmatch  for  the  great  force  brought 
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tfaem.  In  this  state  of  thingB,  the  dor.  They  then  followed  Chiist,  wero 
[itiah  reaoited  to  the  use  of  hlood-hounds,  witneesee  with  St.  Peter  of  the  traasfigure- 
100  of  which  were  import  fit>m  Cuba,  tion  on  mount  Tabor,  and  aceompanied 
and,  under  the  direction  of  experienced  otur  Lord  in  the  garden  of  Oiiveew^  It  is 
huntsmen,  were  let  loose  upon  the  moun-  believed  that  St.  James  firat  preached  the 
taineera,  to  seize  and  tear  the  unhappy  gospel  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  and  after- 
fugitives.  Thus  hunted  down  like  wud  wards  returned  to  Judea,  where  be 
beasts,  and  hemmed  in  by  r  a  force  too  preached  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Jews 
pow^ul  to  be  overcome,  they  had  no  al-  stored  up  Herod  Agnppa  against  him, 
temative  but  submJssion. .  The  expulsion  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  about  the 
of  this  brave  and  unhappy  race  was  de*  y^ar  44^  .Thus  St  James  was  the  first  of 
termined  upon,  at^  fifuuJy  carried  into  the  apostles  who  suffered  martyrdom, 
effect  About  600  were  tnmspeited  to  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  rdates  that 
the  cold  and  bleak  riiores  of  Nova  Scotia,  his  accuser  was  so  struck  with  his  eon- 
where  many  of  tliem  perished  miserably,  stancy,  that  he  became  converted^andsuf- 
(See  Ix)Bg's.HMf.o/*Jaimn(»{3  vols.,  1774^  feredwith  hiip.  There  is  a  magnificent 
Edwards's  HisL  ofihtW.  bjudUta  (1809);  church  at  Jerusalem,  which  bears  the 
Roughley's  Jamaica  Ptantet^s  OMt(fe(1820).  name  of  SL  Jame$t  and  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
Jamblichus;  an  eminent  philosopher,  a  meniansL  The  Spaniards  pretend  that 
native  of  Chalets,  in  Coelosjrna,  who  floui^  they  had  St  James  for  th^  apostle,  and 
ished  in  the  beginning  of  the  4di  century,  boast  of  possessingliisbody  ;but  Baronius, 
He  was  the  sclM>lar  of  Anatolius.  and  of  in  lus  annals,  refutes  their  preienaioni* 
Porphyiy,  andi  having  become  perfect  in  — Jama^  ^  called  the  LeM,  an  i4)ostle, 
the  mysteries  of  the  Plotinian  school,  he  the  brother  of  Jude,  and  the  son  of  Cle- 
taught  with  vast  reputation.  He  professed  opfaas  and  Mar^,  the  sister  of  the  jnother 
to  perform  wonders  by  the  aid  or  invisible  of  our  Lord,  is  colled  in  Scripture  the 
bein^  His  writing^  discover  extensive  Just^  and  the  hroOor  of  JesuSf  who  ap- 
readmg,  but  his  style  is  Inele^nt,  and  he  peered  to  him  in  particular  after  his  resur- 
borrows  fi^ly,  especially  ^m  Poaphyiy^  rection.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jeru- 
The  school  of  JamblichuSpitKduc^d  many  salem  when  Ananias  JI,  high  priest  of 
eclectic  philoeppherB,  who  were  di^ieraed  the  Jews,  caused  him  to  be  condemned 
throughout  the  Roman  empue.  The  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
philosophical  wortu  of  Jambnchus,  now  andtiiie  Pharisees,  who  threw  hitndowu 
extant,  are,  the  Life  of  Pythagoras  ;  an  ftom  the  steps  of  the  temple^  when  a  fuller 
Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy;  dashed  out  nis  brains  vrith  a  club,  about 
Three  Books  on  Mathematical  Leamiiig;  the  year  62.  ^  He  was  the  author  of  the 
a  Commentary  upon  Nic6machus's  Insti-  epistle  which  bears  his  name, 
tutes  of  Arithmetic  ; .  and  a  Treatise  on  Jakes,  St.,  or  the  Sword  {San  Ja^dd 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans  Egpada) ;  a  military  order  in  Spain,  msti- 
and  Assyrians.  St  Jerome  states  that  he  tuted  in  1170,  by  Ferdinand  U,  king  of 
also  W|ote  a  copious  commentary  on  the  Leon,  to  stop  the  incursions  pf  the  Moors, 
golden  verses  of  Pythagoras.  He  died  T]ie  knights  must  prove  their  descent  from 
about  333.  This  JambUchus  must  be  dis-  &milies  that  have  been  noble  on  both  ades 
tinguiahed  fiom  the  person  of  the  same  for  four  generations,  aud  that  their  ances- 
name,  to  whom  the  emperor  Julian  ded-  tors  have  neither  been  Jews,  Saracens  nor 
icates  his  epistles,  for  Julian  was  scarcely  heretical  nor  called  in  question  by  the  in- 
born when  the  successor  of  Porphyry  quiation.  Their  vows  are  those  of  pover- 
died.  The  best  editions  of  JambUchus  ty,  obedience,  ooiijugal  fidelity,  and  the  de- 
are  these :  De  M^st.  ^iifp^*  Chald,  tt  Jh-  ience  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
«Sfr.  nee  non  aiit    Dractahu  Mloaophidj  holy  virgin. 

Aldus  (Vehioe,  1497);  De  jl^.«  J^hfpi.  James  I^  king  of  @codand,of  tl^  house 

McnMPi^hfrHEpirtdotSi^Or.^jUatj  of  Stuart,  bom  in  1394,  was  the  son  of 

Gale  (Oxon.  1678) ;  and  De  Vita  Pyfhag^  Robert  HI,   by  Annabella   Drummond. 

Gr.d  Lot.,  Kuster  (Amsterdam,  ]704,4to.  Ip  1405,  his  &Uier  sent  him  to  France,  m 

James,  St.,  called  the  Orecrfer,  the  son  order  that  he  might  escape  the  danger  to 

of  Zebedee  and  the  broths  of  John  the  wfadch  he  was  exposed  by  tlie  ambition  of 

evangelist,  was  bom  at  Betfasaida  in  Gali-  hisuncle,  the  duke  of  AJbany ;  but,  ^loff 

lee.    He  was  called  to  be  an  apostie,  to-  ti&en  by  an  Engli^  squadron,  he  ^d  his 

jSether  with  St.  John,  as  they  were  mend-  suite  were  Carried  prisoners  to  the  Tower 

mg  their  nets  with  their  &4ier,  Zebedee,  of  London.    Here  he  received  an  e^^eJ- 

who  was  a  fisbemian.    Christ  gave  them,  lent  education  fiiom  Henry  IV  of  England, 

the  name  of  BfHfntrges,  or  was  of  tttm-  and,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  captivity^  apr 
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plied  himaelf  to  thosd  poetical  and  literanr  ceeditog  to   the  crown.     Bj  means  of 

pursuitSy  the  exLstinff  eVidencee  of  which  Itfibery,  the  asBaasins  gained  ednuaaion  to 

do  Mm  honor.    Robert  III  died  the  fol-  the  king's  apartment;  and'an  alarm  being 

lowing  year,  and  James  was  proclaimed  raided,  the  queen's  ladies  attempted  to 

king  ;  but,  during  the  remainder  of  the  secure  the  chamber  door.    One  of  them, 

reiflm  of  Heniy  IV,  and  the  whole  of  that  Catharine  Douglas,  ^rust  her  arm  through 

of  Heniy  V,  he  was  ungenerously  detain-  the  ^ple,  in  whiclt  state  she  lemained 

ed  in  England,  with  tfview  to  prevent  the  until  it  was  dreadfulfy  broken  by  tibe  as- 

alliance  of  Scotland  with  Fnmce.    This  sailants.    The   instant  the  assassins  got 

did  not,  however,  prevent  &e  apprehend-  into  the  apartments,  they  dragged  the  Idng 

ed  result    At  length,  tmder  the  regency  from  his  concealment,  and,  in  sjMte  of  the 

of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  he  was  restored  cries  and  remonstrances  of  me  queen, 

to  his  kinffdom,  after  a  detention  of  18  who  in  vain  Arew  herself  between  ^em 

years,  at  wnich  time  he  was  in  his  90th  and  the  object  of  their  resentment,  put 

year,  and  highlv  accomplished,  both  men-  him  to  death  by  multiplied  wounds.    He 

taUy  and  in  the  mannr  exercises.     He  perished  in  the  44th  year  of  his  ase,  and 

married  Joanna  Beaufort,  a  lady  of  (]6s-  13th  of  his  reign,  Feb.  20,  1^7,  leaving 

tinguished  beauty,  of  the  blood  royal  of  one  son  and  fiv^  danghten ;  and  his  mtur- 

England,  who  iii  thought  to  be  the  ftir  deir    "Was    punished  by    the   deaths'  of 

dame  allud^  to  in  his  pleasing  poem  of  the   conspirators    in   exquisite   tortures, 

the  King's  Quhair,  of  whom  he   became  The  king,  who  may  be  said  to  have  fallen 

enamor^fiom  beholding  her  in  the  ro3ral  a  martyr  to  his  attempts  to  aboGsh  the 

gardens  &om  the  windo^vs  of  bis  aparfr-  anarchy   and   disorder  which  prevailed 

ments,  while  a  captive  in  Windsor  castle,  throughout  his  kingdom,  holds  no  incon- 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  finding  that  the  aderable  place  in  the  catal<M[tte'  of  roy&l 

duke  of  Albany  and  his  son  had  alienated  authors,  by  his  poems  of  the  Kin^  Quhair, 

many  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  already  mentioned,  Christ's  lurk  o'  the 

the  crown,  be  caused  them  to  be  convicted  Green,  &c.,  the  latter  of  which  is  humor- 

aiid  executed  as  traiton,  and  their  estates  ously  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  pas- 

to  be  confiscated.    These  and  some'  other  times  of  the  age.  James  is  also  said  tjo  have 

strong  measures  in  the  resumption  of  im-  been  a  skilfiil  musician,' and  some  attribute 

provident  grants,  under  the  regency  of  to  him  the  compoation  of  several  of  the 

the  dukes  of  Albany,  were  atoned  (or  hj  most  admired  of  the  Scottish  melodies ;  but 

the  enactment  of  manv  good  laws  in  his  of  this  doctor  Bumey  is  mudi  inclined 

Earliaments  ;  and,  as  far  as  a  lawless  no-  to  doubt  An  accurate  list  of  the  worics 
ility  would  allow  them  to  be  put  in  prac-  of  James  I  wiQ  be  found  in  Park's  edition 
tice,  they  much  improved  the  state  of  of  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
society^  Scotbnd.  In  1436, he  reqewed  Jam£S  V  of  Scotland  succeeded,  in 
the  Scottish  alliance  with  France,  giving  1513,  at  the  death  of  his  ftther,  James  IV, 
his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  though  only  18  months  old«  His  mother, 
dauphifi,  and  sending  with  her  a  splendid  Margaret  of  England,  governed  during 
train  and  a  large  body  of  troops.  A  fruit-  his  childhood ;  but,  at  the  age  of  17,  he 
less  endeavor  of  the  English  to  prevent  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and,  in 
this  marriage,  by  intercepting  the  Scottish  1535,  married  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Fran- 
fleet  in  its  passage,  so  exasperated  James,  cis  I,  who  died  two  years  after.  He  after- 
that  he  declared  war  against  E!ng]and.  He  wards  married  Mary  of  Lonune,  widow 
was,  however,  on  such  bad  terms  with  his  of  Louis  of  Orieans,  and  died  Dec.  13, 
nobility,  m  consequence  of  bis  endeavors  15^  leaving  the  throne  to  his  only  child, 
to  curb  their  ambition  and  improve  his  Maiy  Stuart,  who  was  bom  only  eight 
revenue,  that  he  was  obliged  to  disband  days  before  his  death, 
his  army,  under  the  apprehension  of  a  James  I  of  England,  and  VI  of  Scot- 
conspiracy.  He  then  retired  to  the  Car-  land,  was  the  son  of  Maiy,  queen  of  Scot- 
thusian  mouasteir  of  Perth,  which  he  land,  by,  her  coudh  Henry  lord  Damley. 
had  hirpself  founded,  where  he  lived  in  a  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  castie,  in  June, 
«tAte  of  privacy,  which  facilitated  the  sue-  1566,  at  the  unfortunate  period  when  his 
cess  of  a  plot  formed  against  his  life,  mother  was  at  variance  nmh  her  husband. 
The  chief  actors  in  this  tragedy  w^re  and  had  begun  to  i^x.  her  a0ections  on  the 
Robert  Graham,  and  Walter,  earl  of  Athol,  earl  Of  BothvrelL  In  the  stormy  ahd'dis- 
the  kind's  uncle,  the  former  of  whom  waa  graceful  times  which  followed,  the  infent 
actuated  by  revenge  for  the  resumption  prince  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
of  some  lands  improperiv  granted  to  his  the  eari  of  Mar;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
family,  and  the  latter  nv  Hie  hopes  of  sue-  Mai^  being  forced  to  resign  the  crown,  h^ 
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was  solemnly  crowned  at  Sdrilng,  fpad.  hajgen,  be  was  in  sorne  danger  from  con- 

fiom  diat  time  all  public  acts  ran  in  bis  spimcies  against  bis  life ;  and,  for  several 

name.    His  cbildhood  was  passed  in  civil  succeeding  vears  of  his  reigii,  the  history 

w^rs,  under  the  regencies  or  Murray,  Mar  of  Scotland  displays   much   turbulence 

and  Morton,  during  which  time  he  resided  and  party  contestl     In  1600,  while  the 

in  StirUnff  casde,  under  the  tuition  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  tran- 

celebrated  Buchanan.     His  progtess  in  quillity,  a  very  extrooidinaiy  event  took 

school-learning  was  rapid;  but,  as  his  chart  plaice,  the  causes,  of  which  were  never 

acter  opened,  an  in8t4>ili^  aud  weakness  (fiscovered.    While  the  king  was  upon  a 

of  temper  became  m^ninst,  which  indi-  hunting  excuraion,  he  was  invited  b^  the 

cated  what,  in  the  sequel,  proved  po  be  brother  of  Rnthven,  eari  of  Gowne,  to 

the  case,  that  he  .would  become  an  easy  ride  with  a  small  train  to  the  eaifs  house 

prey  to  natterers,  and  his  i^igQ  be  marked  at  Perth.    Here  he  was  led  to  a  remote 

oy  mjudicious  fiivoritism.    From  the  firat,  chamber,  on  pretence  of  a  secret  to  be 

too,  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  those  ex-  communicated  to  him,  where  he  found  a 

alted  notions  of  the  royal  authority  and  man  in  complete  armor ;  and  a  daffger  was 

divine  right  which  proved  so  ii^urious  to  his  put  to  )iis  breast  bv  Ruthven,  wim  threats 

posteri^.    Some  injudicioua  measures,  in  of  inom^diate  deatn.  His  attendants,  being 

the  spintof  these  opinions,  early  produced  a  alarmed,  came  to  Ips  aid.   Gowrie  and  his 

conc^iracy  of  his  nobles  against  hini,  who,  brother  were  slain,  and  the  king  escaped 

iiL  1563,  took  possession  of  his  person  at ,  unhurt.   In  1609,  James  succeeded  to  the 

Ruthven .  castle.     A   new   confisderacy,  crown  of  England,  on  the  death  Of  Eliza- 

however,  eflfeoted  his  liberation,  imd  ]ie  beth,  .and  preceded,  amidst  the  acclama- 

af^ain  put  himi^lf  under  the  direction  of  tions  of  his  new  subjects,  to  London.   One 

his  &vorite,  the  earl  of  Arran.    The  pol-  of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a  profusion 

icy  of  queen  Elizabeth^  whose  apprehen-  of  honors  and  tides  on  the  inhabitants  of 

sions  from  the  Catholic  party  in  mvor  of  both  countries,  in  w^ch,  as  in  many  other 

Mary,  1^  her  to  employ  every  art  to  keep  points,  he  displayed  a  contrast  to  the  max- 

up  a  dissatisfied  party  in  Scotland,  was  ims  or  the  late  reign.    A  conference  held 

greatly  assisted  by  the  violent  and  unprin-  at  Hampton  court,  between  the  divines  of 

cipled  measures  of  Arran  against  the  con-,  the  established  church  and  the  Pui^ana, 

nexions  of  the  late  conspirators,  many  of  afiR)rded  James  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 

whom  fled  to  Ekigland.    When,  howev-  ilog  hisddll  in  theological  controversy,  and 

er,  it  became  apparent  that  the  tife  of  his  the  ill  will  he  bore  to  popular  schemes  of 

mother  was  in  danger  from  the  sentence  church  government      The  meeting  of 

of  an  English  judicature,  James,  who  l^ad  parhament   also  enabled   him   to  assert 

hitherto  treated  her  ver^  irreverently,  felt  those  principles  of  absolute  power  in  the 

himself  calle4  upon  to  mterfere.    He  ac-  crown  which  he  could  never  practically 

cordingly  wrote  a  menacing  letter  to  Eliz-  maintain,  but   die   theoretical   claim  of 

abeth  on  the  subject,  appealed  to  othe^  which  provided  the  mcreasing  spirit  of 

courts  for  assistance,  and  assembled  his  freedom  in  the  house  of  commons  with 

nobles,  who  promised  to  assist  him  either  constant  matter  of  alarm  and  contention, 

to  prevent  or  revenge  that  queen's  injus-  Although  James  had  behaved  with  ffreat 

tice.    When  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  lenity  to  the  Catholics  in  ^qotland,  mose 

arrived,  he  rejected  with  proper  spirit  the  in  England  were  so  disappointed  in  their 

excuses  of  fllizabetfi,  and  prepared  for  expectations  of  fevor,  that  the  famous 

hostilities ;  but  he  was  finally  prevented  eunpowder  plot  was  concerted  in  1605, 

from  eogaxing  in  actual  war  by  the  inad-  me  object  of^ which  was  to  blow  up  the 

equacy  of  his  resources.    One  of  the  first  king  and  parliament     (See  (Swywwder 

acts  of  his  majority  was  to  reconcile  ih^  Plot]    His  cares  for  reducing  and  inoprov- 

feuds  of  his  nolnlity,  whom,  for  that  pur-  ing  Ireland  do  him  honor.    In  1612,  he 

pose,  he  invited  to  a  grand  festival  at  Ho-  lost  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  a  prince  of 

lyrood  house.   On  the  threatened  invasion  peat  promise,  thea  of  the  age  of  19 ;  and, 

of  England  by  t^hilip  II,  he  judiciously  in  the  following  year,  the  eventful  mar- 

resolv^  to  assist  Elizabeth  against  the  riage  of  his  dau^ter  Elizabeth  with  the 

Spaiiiards,  and  was  zealousljr  supported  elector  palatine  took  place.  About  this  time^ 

by  his  people  for  the  preservation  of  Prot-  the  object  of  the  weak  passion  of  Jamee 

estantism,  who  entered  into  a  national  for  handsome  fevorites  was  Robert  Carr,  a 

covenant  to  maintain  it    In  1589,  James  youth  from  Scotland,  who  in  a  short  time 

married  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic,  king  was  raised  fit>m  a  court  pace  to  be  eari  of 

of  Denmark.    On  his  jetum  home,  after  Somerset,  and  was  loaded  with  honors 

passing  the  winter  in  fesdddes  at  Copen-  and  riches.    The  scandalous  murder  of 
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Ur  Thomas  Oyeifoafy,by  the  imriiiimtioofl  manly  atlachmeii1&    His  raigiif  akhoii^ 

of  this  minkm  and  his  iDfamous  couoteaa,  not  unprosperous  to  his  subjects^  was  m- 

Eut  an  end  to  the  king's  partiality,  although  glorious  in  character  and  ioas  of  iioifluence, 

e  diagraoefiilly  panioned  the  principals  and  he  was  neither  beloved  at  home  nor 

in  the  murder,  while  he  allowed  meir  esteemed  abroad.     He   received  during 

agents  to  be  executed.    The  fiite  of  Som-  his  lifetime  a  great  deal  of  adulation,  on 

erset  paved  the  way  foi*  the  rise  of  Georve  the  score  ,  of  his  literaiy  abilities ;  but  he 

VilHerB,  dulse  of  Buckingham.  {SeeBudC"  merits  far  moreas  an  encourager  of  leam- 

ingham.)  No  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  ing^  than  for  the  fruita  of  it  displayed  by 

James  was  more  unpopular  than  his  ti?at^  himself  lUl  of  which  were  deoased  by 

roent  of  the  celebrated  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  pedant^  and  prejudice.   Upon  the  whole, 

Soon  after  the  king's  accession,  that  states-  the  good  quahties  of  James  were  unstates- 

man,  .who  had  been  opposed  to  the  Scotti^  maimke,  and  his  bad  ones'  unmanly  and 

successiony  engajpd  m  a  plot  to  set  aside  puerile. 

James  in  &vor  of  the  lady  Aiabella  Stuart,  .  James  II,  kins  pf  England,  and  VII  of 
for  which  he  waa  tried  and  capitally  con-  Scotland,  second  son  orCharies  I  and  of 
victed,  biA,  being  reprieved^  waa  kept  13  Henrietta  of  France,  was  bom  in  Octoben 
years  in  prison.  ,  In  1615,  he  obtained  his  1633;  and  immediately  declared  duke  of 
release  by  dint  of  money,  and  was  allowed  York.  After  the  capture  of  Oxford  by  the 
to  set  out  upon  an  expedition  to  the  South  parllamentaiy  army,  he  escaped,  in  1648, 
seas,  in  search  of  gold,  with  the  sentence  at  the  age  of  15,  and  was  conducted  to  his 
of  deuB^  han^g  oyer  his  head.  He  was  sister,  the  princess  of  Oranf^.  He  soon 
unsuccessful  m  his  olgecta,  and  James,  in*  after  j<miea  his  mother  at  Paris,  tod,  when 
stigated,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  liis  desire  of  he  haid  reached  his  30th.  jaar,^  served  in 
an  alliance  between  prince  Charies  and  the  the  French  army  imder  Turenne,  and 
In&nta  of  Spain,  listened  to  the  suggestions  subs^uently  entered  the  Spanish  army  in 
of  the  latter  power,  and,  to  the  great  scan-  Flanae^^  und^r  doa  John  of  Austria  and 
dalof  the  whole  nation,  nr  Walter  was  the  prince  of  Cond^.  In  these  campaigns 
executed  upon  his  fonner  sentence.  The  he  obtained  reputation  and  experience, 
match  with  the  Infimta,  notwithstanding,  although  with  the  display  of  no  very  great 
fttiled,  and  Charles  oiarried  Henrietta  Ma-  or  shining  qualities.  At  the  restoration, 
ria,  duighter  of  Henry  .IV  of  France^  with  he  took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  as  lord 
the  disgraceful  stipiuatioH,  that  the  chil-  high  admiral  He  had  previously  married 
dren  shoukl  be  brought  up  by  their  moth^  Anne,  daughter  of  chanceUor  Hyde,  a^r- 
until  13  yean  of  age ;  to  which  anan^  wards  lord  Clarendon  j[see  Clarendon), 
ment  the  .  future  reludous  opinions  of  and  ungenerously  attempted  to  free  him- 
Charles  II  and  James  H  may,  perlians,  be  self  from  the  union ;  but  tbe.muriace  he- 
attributed.  The  close  of  the  life  ot  James  ing  satisfactorily  established,  he  could  not 
was  matked  by  violent  contests  with  his  succeed.  In  1664,  he  took  a  leading  part 
parliament,  which  prepared  dreadful  con-  in  promoting  a  Dutch  war,  for  the  alleged 
sequences  for  his  successor.  He  was  also  mteresis  of  trade,  and,  June  3, 1665,  with 
much  disquieted  by  the  misfortune  of  his  a  powerful  fleet  under/  his  command,  en- 
son-in-law,  the  elector  palatine,  who,  hav-  gaged  that  of  the  Dutch  under  Opdam, 
ing  been  induced  to  accept  the  crown  of  who,  ^vith  his  ship,  was  blown  up  m  the 
Bohemia,  and  to  he^  the  Protestant  in-  action,  and  19  of  his  squadron  were  sunk 
terest  in  Germany,  was  suripped  of  all  his  or  taken.,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  on  the 
dominions  by  the  emperor.  Urged  by  part  of  the  English.  In  1671,  the  duchess 
national  feelinos  for  the  Protestant  cause,  of  York  died,  leaving  her  husband  two 
he  wasallenipi^in  1624,  induced  to  de-  daughters,,  who  became  successively 
clare  war  against  Spain  and  the  emperor;  queens  of  England.  Before  her  death, 
and  troops  were  sent  over  to  Holland  to  Nie  declared  herself  a  convert  to  the  Ro- 
act  in  conjunction  vrith  prince  Maurice,  man  Catholic  faith,  which  liad  been  se- 
The  defeat  of  this  enterprise,  through  cretiy  that  of  the  duke  for  many  years, 
sickness  and  mismanagement,  it  is  thought,  and  was  now  openly  avowed  by  him. 
produced  the  king  so  much  uneasiness  as  This  dechuation  produced  a  great  impres- 
to  cause  the  intermittent  fever  by  which  sion  on  the  peopV  and  laid  the  fbunda- 
he  was  soon  after  attacked,  and  of  which  tion  of  the  opposition  which  finally  drove 
he  died  in  March,  1625,  in  the  59th  year  him  from  tiie  throne.  In  the  Dutch  war 
of  his  age, — James  was  not  destitute  of  of  1672,  he  was  again  placed  at  the  head 
ahilitiea  nor  of  good  intentions,  but  the  of  tiie  fleet,  and,  being  attacked  by  De 

former  were  not  those  of  a  ruler,  and  the  Ruyter,  a  furious   engagement  ensued. 

latter  were  defeated  by  pliability  and  up-  The  Dutch  fleet  at  lengdi  retired.  A  test  act 
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being  fl<K>ik  after xwased,  t»  pivt^nt. Roman  er,  )ie  rendered  tests  ot no  svtfil,  ahd  filled 
Catholics  from  holdioff  pubUc  employ-  his  army  and  council  with  Roman  Cadi" 
ments,  the  duke  was  omified  to  resign  his  'oltiis.  He  put  Ireland  entbelv  into  their 
command — a  result  which  induced  him  to  hands,  and  governed  Scotland  by  a  few 
jom  heartilv  in  the  plot  of  the  kinff  and  noblemen  ^o  had  become  conyerts  to 
certain,  of  his  counseUoES,  to  restore  the  the  some  &ith.  He  gradually  pnxieed^ 
Roman  Csltholic  reBgion.  In  1671,  he  to  a  direct  attack  on  the  established 
married  Mary  Beatrice  of  Este,  daughter  dhurch,  by  the  formation  of  an  ecclenaA- 
of  the  duke  of  Modena,  and,  in  1677,-^  his  tical  eommisBion,  which  cited  before  it  all 
eldest  daughter,  Maiy,  was  united  to  Wil-  cleivyihen  wlio  had  done  anjr  thinff  to 
liam,  prince  of  Orange.  IluriiM;  the  Tio-  dismease  the  court  A  declaration  or  in- 
lent  proceedings  on  account  or  the  sup-  dulgence  in  matters  of  religion,  was  or- 
posed  popish  plot  m  1679,  by  the  advice  dered  to  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the 
of  the  king,  he  retired  to  Brussels,  and  a  churches  of  the  kingdom.  Seven  InshcipB 
bill  passed  the  cbmmcHis  for  his  exelufton  met,  and  drew  up  a  lo^al  and  hinnble  pe- 
from  the  ^rcHie,  which  was,  however,  re-  tition  against  this  ordinance,  whiefa  step 
jected  by  the  lords.  When  the  royal  bein^  considered  as  an  act  of  disloytdr^, 
party  again  prevailed,:  the^  duke, -in  1681,  the^  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  inno- 
was  sent  into  Scotland,  where  he  acted  -vations,  in  regard  both  to  the  religion  and 
with  great  rigor,  not  to  8aycmel^,to  the  i^ovemment,  gradually  tmited  opposinff 
remnant  of  the  Covenanters.  It  is  even  mteresta,  and  a  huge  body  of  nobility  and 
said  that  he  sometimes  personally  aMstied  gentry  concurred  in  an  application  to  the 
at  the  torture  of  crimiruikv  and  altogether  prince  of  Orange,  ^o  had  been  secretly 
exhibited  himself  as  a  man  of  a  severe  preparing  a  fleet  and  an  army  fot  the  in- 
and  unrelenting  temper.  During  the  vasion  of  the  country.  James,  «vho  was 
whole  of  the  remaining  reign  of  Charies  Jong  kept  in  ignorance  of  these '  tnnsac- 
II,  indeed,  djuing  which  he  possessed  tions,  when  inrormed  of  them  by  liis  min- 
great  influetice  inue  government,  he  was  ister  at  the  Hagpe,  was  struqk  with  terror 
nnrward  in  promoting  all  the  severe  meas-  .  equal  to  his  former  iiifatuation ;  «nd,'im- 
ures  that  dn^graced  it  On  the  death  of  mediatelj  repealing  all  his  obnoxious  acts, 
Charies  II,  in  February,  1685,  the  duke  he  pi'actisred'everV  i^ethod  to  gain  popu- 
succeeded,  under  ;ihe  tide  of  James  II,  larity.  All  confid^ice  was,  however,  de- 
and,  from  the  time  of  his  ascending  the  stroyed  between  the  king  and  tbe  people, 
throne,  seems  to  have  acted  with  a  steady  Wiiliam  arrived  with  fais  fleet  in  Torbay, 
determination  to  render  himself  absolute,  Nov.  4, 168%  and  hnded  his  forces;  but 
and  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  re-  the  remembrance  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
ligion.  After  disgusting'the  great  majori-  fbr  some  time,  inrevented  die  people  in 
ty  of  his  subjects,  bj  attending  mass  with  the  west  fix)m  joining  him,  until,  at  length, 
all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity^le  proceed-  several  men  of  rank  went  over,  and  the 
ed  to  levy  the  customs  and  exdse  without  royal  army  began  td  desert  hf  entire  regi- 
the  authority  of  parliament  He  even  sent  mentS.  Incapable  of  any  vigorous  reso- 
an  agent  to  Rome,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  lution,  and  findui^  his  overtures  of  accom- 
solemn  reHdmis^on  of^Enifland  fnto  the  moda^on  disreffaraed,  he  resolved  to  quit 
bosom  of  that  church,  and  received  ad-  the  country.  He  repaired  to  St  Ger- 
vice,  on  the  score  of  moderation,  from  the  main,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
pope  himself.  This  conduct  encouraged  kindness  and  hospitality  by  Louis  aIV. 
the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  In  the  meantime,  the  throne  of  Great 
The  unrelenting  temper '  of  James  was  Britain  was  declared  abdicated^  and  was 
again  exhibitor  in  the  executions  on  this  filled,  with  the  national  and  paHiamentary 
account  The  legal  proceedings  under  consent,  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  and 
Jeffieys  were^bruw  in  the  extreme;  and  herhodinnd,  William,  conjointly;  Anne, 
it  is  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  251  per-  who  had,  eqjually  with  her  sister,  been 
sons  sufiered  in  the  west  of  En^ana  by  educated  a  strict  niotestant,beinff  declared 
the  cruel  proceedings  of  that  infliraous  next  in  successicm.  to  the  exciuiuon  of  die 
iudge,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  in^t  prince.  Assisted  by  Louis  XIV, 
kinff  to  gibe  'upon,  under  the  name  of  James  Was  enabled,  in  March,  1689,  to 
Jefiey^  campai^  The  temporary  awe,  make  im  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  Ire- 
produced  by  tins  severity,  even  in  pariia-  land.  The  battle  oftheBoyne,  fought  June, 
ment,  was  so  great,  that  Jamea  waS  en-  1^,  compelled  him  to  return  to  France, 
couraged  to  throw  off  idmost  all  disguise,  AH  succeeding  projects  fbr  his  restoration 
ixith  in  r^ard  to  religion  and  government  proved  equally  abortive,  and  he  spent  the 
By  virtue  of  his  assumed  dispensing  pow-  fast  years  of  his  life  in  acts  of  ascetic  de- 
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▼otioii.    H«  b  even  add  to  have  entered  west  of  it,  leading  to  the  mnd  staiiraae. 

into  the  society  of  Jeeue.    He  died  at  St  The  buildmgs  are  low,  pUdn  and  mean. 

Germain,  September  16^  1701,  at  the  age  Beyond  this  are  two  other  couits,  which 

of  68.  have  little  appearance  of  a  king's  palace. 

James  ni,  the  Fretender.    tSee  StuaHf  The  state  apaitments  look  towards  the 

Jetmes  Edward Ihmeis,)     ^  park;  and  this  side,  though  certainly  not 

James,  Robert,  an  iiu;eniou8  physician  imposing,  cannot  lie  pronounced  mean, 

and  medical  writer,  but  best  known  as  the  It  is  of  one  stoiy,  and  has  a  recular  isp- 

inventor  ofa  specific  for  the  cure  of  fever,,  pearance  not  to  be  i>und  in  omer  parts 

was  boni  in  1703.    He  practised  medicine  of  the  building.     The  south-east  wing 

in  Jx>ndon,  and  engaged  in  the  oorapila-  was  desdioyed  by  fire  hi  1808,  and  has 

tion  of  a  medical  dictionary,  which  an-  liever  been  rebmit,  though  the  whole  of 

peved  in  1743,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  In  the  pal|ice  was  lepairad  in  1821—2—31 

this  woik  James  is  said  to  have  been  as-  The  rooms  of  the  king.aie  magnificent  in 

mtfbdd  by  his  fiiend  doctor  Johnson,  who  a  high  de^^^ee.    It  is&om  this  palace  that 

has  warmly  eulogized   his   professional  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is 

skiH,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poela    He  pub-  called  the.  cabinet  of  £t  Jbtne*.    Behind 

lished, in  1751, a DisBertation  upoa  Fevers,  this pelaceis St.  James's paik. 

the  purpose  of  which  was  to  recommend  James's  Paex,  St.,  was  a  complete 


88  a  secret  remedy,  by  which  he  exposed  waters,  gave  the  ne^v  enclosed  ground  and 

himself  to  the  ho^ty  of  his  professional  building  the  name  df  iSI^  Jdme$.  It  was  af- 

brethren,who  looked  upon  his  conduct  as  terwaros  much  imnroved  by  Charles  II. 

inoonaistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  med-  He  formed  the  canai,whic]Bi83800feetlong, 

Kal  character.    James's  powdef  is  now  and  100  broad.  Succeeding  km{s$  allowed 

known  to  be  antimoniated  phosphate  of  the  jveople  the  privil^pe  of  waUung  here. 
Edm  ;  and  a  preparation  very  similar  to  it,       James  Rivee;  •  a   river,  in    Virginia, 

if  not  exactly  the  same,  has  long  had  a  formed  by  the  union  of  Jackson's  and 

place    in   the   London'  Pharmacopoaia.  Cowpasture  rivers.    At  the  pokiC  where 

The  general  respectability  of  his  charac-  it  be^s  to  bi^eak  through  the  Blue  ridge, 

ter  as  ajnan  of  science  and  literary  ae-  it  is  loined  by  North  river.    It  passesny 

quirementa^  enabled  )iim,  in  a  gieat  de-  the  flouiishiqg  towns  of  Lynchburg  and 

gree^  to  triumph  over  the  prejudices  excit-  Richmond,  and  communicates,  through 

ed  Ir^  a  mode  of  conduct  which  placed  Hampton  road   and  the  mou&  of  the 

him  so  near  the  level  of  those  pots  of  bop-  Chesapeake  bay,  with  the  Atkmtici    Its 

elety,  the  majority  of  advertising  empirics  general  course  is  south  of  east    A  forty- 

and  venders  of  patent   medicmes.  '  In  gun  ship  may  go  up  to  Jamestown,  aiid, 

1760^  he  published  a  work^  entitled  the  oy  lightening  heneu^  to  Harrison's  bar, 

Pra^iee  of  Physic  (2  vols.,  8Vo.),  and  sub-  vnbere  there  are  15  feet  of  water.    Yes- 

semiently  a  treatise  on  canine  madness,  sels  of  250  tons  go  up  to  Warwick,  and 

and  a  dispensatory.    One  of  his  last  lite-  those  of  190  to  Rockets,  just  below  Rich- 

FBiy  labors  was,  a  Vindication  of  the  Fe-  mond.    The  river  is  navijpible  for  bat- 

▼er  Powder,  not  puUished  till  after  his  te^oix  990  iniles  above  Richmond.      It 

death,  which  took  place  in  1776.  opens  a  navigation  into  a  country  abound- 

Jameb's    PAtACE,   St.,   in   Pall-Mall,  ing  in  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  hemp,  coal, 

LcMidon,  a  royal  pdace,  .stands  on  the  &c 

site  of  an  hospital  of  the  same  name.    It       Jamesoit,  Robert,  bom  at  Leith,  near 

has  been  the  acknowledged  town  resi-  E^linburgh,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 

dence  of  the  English  Iriiigs  since  White-  British  mineralogists,  regius  professor  of 

hall  was  consumed,  in  lw5;  but,  &oudi  natural  history  in  the  university  at  Edin- 

pleasandy  situated  on  the  north  side  of  St  bursh,  keeper  of  the  museum,  president 

James's  nark,  and  possessing  many  ele-  of  me  Wemerian  society,  member  of  the 

fant  and  ^convenient  apartments,  calcu-  royal  society  of  Edinburjfb,  of  the  antiqua- 

ttted  Ibr  state  purposes,  yet  it  is  an  farregu-  rian  and  Linniean  societies.    His  lectures 

lar  brick  builmng,  vrithout  a  single  exter-  ori  geology,,  mineralogy,  and  the  kindred 

nal  beauty  to  recommend  it  as  a  pabce.  ficiences,  nave  given  mm .  much  reputa- 
In  the  fixmt,  next  to  Ste.  James's  street,  ytion,  which  has  been  hicreased  by  his 

litde  move  than  an  old  gate-house  ap-  writipgs.    His  first  work  (Outlines  of  the 

peari^  which  serves  as  an  entrance  to  a  Minmlogy  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and 

OMill  square  court,  tvith,  a  piazza  on  the  of  the  lauind  of  Arran)  ai^)eared  in  17% 
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His  Outlines  of  the  Miooralogy  of  the  cfaamuiig  iietion  Mejnoun.  and  Leila, 
Scottish  iales,  &C.  (1600,d  yoia^  4ta],  and  which  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
his  Treatise  on  the  external  Characters  Gbezy  (Pan&  1805)r  and  into  Oennan  by 
of  Minerals  (1805),  which  appeared  with  Hartmann  (Leipnc,  1807,  2  volsj.  His 
additions  in  1816,  embracing  the  Cbei;ni-  BeMotrittanj.  a  treatise  on  morality,  m  Terse 
cal  and  Pfayncal  CharacterB,  are  iporticu-  and  prose,  is  compared  to  Sadi*s  GkuHt- 
larly  distmsuished.  His  greatest  work  ian.  Extracts  ftom  it  have  been  printed 
(System  of  Mineralosy,  1804—1806,  three  by  Jenisch  (ill  the  AnMogia  Peniea)  and 
volumes)  is  founded  on  tiie  Wernerian  by  Wilken  (in  the  CkreghmeMa  Permcoy 
theory,  and  is  rich  in  oii^al  researches.  lleipsic,  1605).  According  to  Gdthe,  he 
In  the  third  edition  of  this  System  (1820)  combines  all  the  ezicellences  of  the  etir- 
tliere  are  some  deviations  from  this  theo-    lier  Persian  poets. 

•  ry,  and  the  naiural  historical  method  .is  '  Jahiesoji,  John,  doctor;  a  philologian, 
principally  followed.  Jameson  published  minister  to  a  ^  congregation  of  seeeden 
tl8]4)  Cuvier^s  Elssay  on  the  Theory  o£  from  tha  Scottish  church,  in  'Edmbuivh, 
the  l^artt,  with  an  introduction  and  min-  member  of  the  royal  socie^  of  Edm- 
eralogical  notes.  He  has  also  contributed  buigfa,  and  secreiaiy  of  the  antiquarian 
valuwle  papers  to  Nicholson's  Journal,  society;  &c.  Hefiivt  af^peared  as  a  poet 
and  Thomson's  Annals.  in  17o9l,  when  he  published  the  Swnows 

Jauestowii;  a  town  in  James  City  ofSlaveiy.  In  1798,  appeiu«d  bis  Eter- 
county^n  Virginia,  on  an  island  in  James  ni^,  a  poena  in  which  he  endeavore  to 
river,  32  miles  above  its  mouth,  8  S.  W.  lead  freethinkera  beck  to  the  fiiith.  He 
Willianisburg,  65  £.  S.  £.  Ri<chmond;  also  published  a  number  of,  sermons 
This  town  was  established  in  1608^  and  aaainst  skoDticisno,  and  opposed  the  views 
was  the  first  town  setded  by  the  English  of  doctor  Priestley,  and  oqians  in  several 
in  the  U.  State&  The  town  is  now  in  works  (179&— 18091  This  jmous  scholar 
ruins,  and  almost  desolate.  Two  or  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  antiquary  and 
three  old  houses,  Ihe  ruins  of  an  old  stee-  lexicographer.  '  Ifis  Etvmolo^ciBJ  Die- 
jAe,  a. churchyard,  and  faiiit  marks  of  the  tidnary'  of  the  Scottish  Language  (190S 
rude  fortifications,  are  the  only  memorials  et  seq^  two  volumes,  4to.)  is  a  master- 
of  its  former  importance.  pieo^  of  learned  research.    He  published 

Jami,  or  Djamt  (property  Ahd  Mrho"  an  abridgtnent  of  it  m;  1818.  Hm  Htrvfu$ 
man  dn  i^chmedj,  a  celebrated  Persian,  J3ythicU9  (1814),  his  Historical  Acoouht 
Doet,  bom  in  1414,  had  his  surname  fix>m  ofthe  ancient  Culdees  orioo%  ^Bod  his 
liis  native  place /am,  in' the  province  of  contributions  to  the  Edmbuigh  Philo- 
Ohorasan.  He  ecHpsed  the  greatest  ge-  sophical  Transactions^  are  fiivorably 
niuses  of  his  time.    The  sultan  AbU  ^d   known. 

invited  hiin  to  bis  court  at  Hmu;  ,but       Janeieo,  Rio  de.    (See  Bia  de  Jamd- 
Jami,  who  was  a  follower  of  the  dokstrine    ro.)  '  ' 

of  the  Sophi,  prefi^rred  th<  ecstasies  of  a  jAzncuLUM  (easUUum),  or Mozrs  Janicu- 
tnvsdc  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court  He  Ltrs ;  one  of  the  seven  hiUs  of  Rome, 
often  sat  in  the  ball  of  the  great  mosque  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  also 
at  Herat,  where  he  conversed  in  a  free  calfed  mom  Atotus^  on  acc«iUnt  of  the 
aiKi  fiiendly  manner  with  the  common  yellow  sand  (corrupted  into  Mbnicriay 
people,  instructed  them  in  the  principles  According  to  tradition,  it  received  the 
of  virtue  and  religious  faith,  and  won  name  of  Janiaihmy  because  Janus- first 
their  hearts  by  his  gentle  and  peifeuasive  culdvated  it  It  afi^ed  die  most  beau- 
eloquence.  When  he  died,  in  1494,  the  tiful  view  of  the  city.  The  pmu  Subli- 
whole  city  was  in  sorrow;  The  sultan  cius  connected  it  vrith  the'  otner  part  of 
gave  him  a  macnificept  fhneral,  at  the  Rome,  to  which  Ancus  Martius  added  it. 
public  cost,  and  the  earth,  say  the  Persian  The  hill  is  n6W  caUed  Gianicubk 
poets,  opened  of  itself,  like  a  shell,  to  r«-  Janina.  (See  /ooruima.) 
ceive  this  invaluable  peari.  He  was  one  JanizaIiies.  <<  In  the  year  1389,**  ssyn 
ofthe  most  fruitful  ofthe  Persian  authors.  Gibbon,  *<the  Turkish  cimeter  was 
leaving  more  than  40  works,  mosdy  of  a  wields  by^  Amurath  I,  t^e  son  of  Orchan 
mystical  character*  Seven  of  the  most  and  the  brother  of  Soliman.  He  subdu- 
interesting  he  joined  together,  under'  the  ed  die  whole  province  of  Romania  or 
title  of  the  Seven  Stars  of  tlie  Bear.  To  Thrace,  from  the  Hellespont  to  mouiit 
this  belongs  Jussuf  and  Zuleika,6ne  of  th'^  Haemus  and  the  verge  of  diB  capital, 
iho^  entertaining  works  in  Peraan,  of  He  marched  against  the  Sclavontan  na- 
which  Law,  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellanies,  dons  between  the  Ikmube  and  the  Adri->> 
has  published  some  fivgments;  also  the    atie-^e  Bulgarians,  Servians^  Bosniam 
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tod  Albuuaiia— and  thcfir  wtilike  tribes^  wn^  sent  to  Nattdia,  wbere  they  were 
wlio  had  80  often  ioBolted  the  majesty  of  trained  to  agricultural  labor,  and  i^t^ructed 
the  enGqfMTe,  •  were  repeatedly,  broken  by  in  the  Mussulman  faith ;  or  tbe^  were  re- 
his  deetractive  inroads.  The  nadves  of  tained  about  the  seraglio^  where  thev  car- 
the  soil  have  been  disdn^ulshed  in  every  ried  wood  and  water,  and  were  employed 
age.  by  their  hardinesB  or  mind  and  body,^  in  the  gardens,  in  tlie  boats,  or  upon  the 
and  tibey  were  converted,  by  a-  prudent  public  buildings,  always  u6der  the  direc- 
institutiooylnio  the  firmest  and  most  fidth-  tion  of  an  overseer,  who  with  a  stick 
ful  suppoiters  of  Ottoman  greameaa.  compelled  them  to  woik.  The  others,  in 
The  vizier  of  Amurath  reminded  hissove-  whom  tracea  of  a  higher  character  were 
reign,  that,  according  to  the  Mohwnmedaii  discernible,  were  placed  in  one  of  the 
law,  be  was  entitled  to  a  fifth  part  of  ttid  four  seraglios  of  ^drianople  or  Galata,  or 
spoil  and  the  cimtiyea,  ilnd  that  the  duly  the  okL  or  new  one  at  Constantinople, 
might  eaflily  be  levied  if  vigilaat  ofiScers  Here  they  were  hi^dy  clad  in  linen  or  in 
were  stationed  at  GallipoH  to  watch  the  ebth  of  8i^n^  vnth  caps  of  Prusa 
passage,  and  to  select  for  Wuse  the  stoutest  cloth.  Teaohers  came  every  moming, 
and  moat  beautifiil  of  the  Chrisdan  youth,  who  remained  with  them  until  evenings 
The  advice  was  followed;  the  edict  was  and  taught  them  to  read  and  write.  At  a 
proclaimed ;  many  thouiianda  of  the  Eu^  particular  time,  they  were  all  circumcised* 
ropean  captives  were  educated  in  the  Those  who  had  pei[formed  hard  labor 
Mohammedan  rriigion  and  arms,  ai^d  the  were  mad^  janizanes.  Those  who  were 
new  militia  was  consecrated  andn|uned  educated  m  the.  seraglios  became  either 
by  a  celebrated  denririi.  Standing  in  the  spahis,  or  higher  officers  of  state.  Both 
fymt  of  tibeir  ranks,  he  stretched '  the  claases  were  kept  luder  a  atriot  discipline. 
sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  the  Th^  former,  porticulaiiy^  were  accustomed 
fi>feni06t  soldier,  and  his  UesBing  was  de-  to  privation  of  food,  dmik  and  comforta- 
livered  in  these  word»^iiet  them  \»  ble  clothing,  and  to  bard  labor.  They 
called  Janizariee  {yingi  cherif  or  new  sol-  were  exercised  in  shooting  with  the  bow 
dien);  may  their  cotmtenances  be  ever  and  harquebusa  by  day^  and  spent  the 
bright;  their  hand  victorioua;  their  night  in  a  lonff,  lighted  hall,  with  an  over- 
swords  keen ;  may  their  spear  always  seer,  who  walked  up  and  down,  and  per-, 
hang  over  the  heads  of  their  enemiea;  miiltednooiietosdE.  When  they  were  re- 
and,  wheresoever  they  go,  may  they  ie<-  eeived  into  the  c6rpa  Of  the  janizaries,  they 
turn  vfith  a  white  ftce.'  fV¥k  and  Haek  were  placed  in  cloistei^like  barracks,  in 
Jitee  are  common  and  proverbial  dx-  which  the  different  oda9  or  airitu  Uved  so 
meosioiis  of  praise  and  reproach  ill  the  entirely  m  common,  that  the  military  dig- 
Tuikish  language.  HuHagerekt^kimeiUf  nities  were  caUed  fh)m  their  soupe  and 
ANMifieycai^was^likewisoa'Latuisen-  kitehensi  Here  not  only  the  younger 
fence.  Such  was  the  orism  of  these  cobtimied  to  gbey  the  elders  in  silence 
haughty  troops,  the  terror  of  the  naJdona,  and  submission,  but  all  were  goveined 
and  sometimes  ,of  the  sultans  themselves."  with  such  stricttkess^  that  no  one  was  per^ 
They  were  kept  up  by  contmiwl  additions  miued  to  spend  the  night  abroad,  and  who- 
fixNn  the  sultan's  share  of  the  captives,  ever  was  punished  was  compelled  to  kias 
and  hjr  recruits,  raised  every  ft^  yeara,  die  hand,  of  him' who  indicted  the  punish- 
from  the  children  ofdieChiistian  subjects,  menf  The  younger  portion  in  the  le- 
Small  parties  of  soldiers,  each  under  a  rafflios  were  kept  not  less  8tricdv,evei7 10 
leader,  and  each  provided  with  a  particu-*  bemg  committed  to  the  care  of  an  inexo- 
lar  finnan,  went  fiv^m  place  to  plaee.  rai^  eunuch.  .  They  were  empkiyed  in 
Wherever  they  came,  the  pnkgttos  as-  sinular  exercises,  but  likewise  in  study, 
sembled  the  mhabitants,  with  tiieur  sonsi  The  grandT  seignior  permitted  them  to 
The  leader  of  die  aoldieis  had  die  right  leave    the   seraglib   evoij   three   years. 
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them  to  the  court  of  the  grand  chamber,  and  to  constantiy  greater  pay, 

aeignior,  a  tithe,  as  it  were,  of  the  subjects,  till  they  attained,  perhaps  id  one  of  the 

The  captives  taken  in  war  by  the  pachas,  four  great  posts  of  the  umeixnoit  cham- 

andpresented  by  them  to  the  sultan,  include  ber,  from  which  the  way  to  the  dignity  of 

ed  Poles,  Bohemians,  Russians,  Italians,  a  begleibeg^  of  a  capitan  deui  (that  is,  an 

and  Germans.    These  recruits  were  divid-  adnoral),  or  even  of  a-yizier,  was  open, 

ed.  into  two  classes.  Those  who  composed  Thote,  on. the  contrary,  who  took  advan- 

the  one,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods,  tage  of  this  permisBion,  entered,  eo^h  one 
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aoeordiog  to  his  previous  rank,  into  the  troops  were  required  to  find  their  own 
fbur  fiiBt  corps  or  the  paid  spahis,  who  anps,  but,  in  time  of  war,  fire-AmiB  were 
were  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  mil-  furnished  to  such  soldiers  as. had  none, 
tan,  and  in  whom  he  confided^  niore  tliiui  fiom  the  arsenal  at  Constantinople.  A. 
in  his  other  body-guards.  This  institn-  firelock,  pistols,  mace  and  a^  were  the 
tion  fully  satisfied  expectation.  An  Ao»-  anus  earned  by  the  in&ntzy ;  and  the  jani- 
trian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Soliman,  zaries  prided  themselves  in  harmg  not 
Busbeouius,  whose  accounts  are  to  •  be  only  weD-tempered,  but  also  richly  onia- 
perfectiy  relied  on,  speaks  of  the  strict  dift-  mented  arms.  BeaideB  the  st^dards  and 
cipfine  of  these  jamzariea,  which  made  horse-tails  placed  before  the  tent  of  the 
them  appear  at  one  time  like  monks,  and  aga,  or  conunander-in-chie^  eaph  mia 
at  another  like  statues,  of  their  simple  had  its  own'  particular  ensi^.  But  a 
dress,  with  only  a  few  heron'b  feathers  more  impoitaot  disthiction,  m  the  eati- 
fer  an  ornament  "to  their  heada^  and  df  mation  of  these  troop&  were  the  cal- 
their  temperate  life.  They  would  not  drons  attached  to  each  oKa,  two  or 
suffer  t>ne  among  them,  who  had  grown  three  in  number,  placed  under  the 
up  in  die  indulgences  o/f  home.  This  due  of  the  fsubaltem  ofiicierB.  The  loss 
corps  has  in  many  instances  been  the  sal-  of  these  wits  conadered  as  the  greatest 
vation  of  the  empire.  The  battle  of  Var-  misfoitune  which  could  befidl  the  regi- 
na,  the  feundation  of  the  Ottoman  (p^eat-  ment;  and,  if  they  yfen  takeh  in  war,  all 
nesB^  would  not  have  been  sained  without  the  officers  were  inimediately  cashiered, 
them.  At  Cassova,'  the  Kumefian  -and  and  in  many  cases  the  regiment  was  pub- 
Natoliah  troops  had  akeady  fled  before  fidy  disgraced.  In  these  caldrons  the 
the  dtv^  as  tney  called  Jomi  Hunniades,  broth  viras  carried  daily  finom  the  barracks 
yet  thejanizaries  obtained  the  victory.  It  to  the  different  guard-houses.  The  po> 
was  their  boast  that  they  had  neverfled  lice  of  tl^  capitu  and  the  large  towns 
inbatde;  and  Lazarus  8uendius,  fer  a  Was  intrusted  principally  to  tho  janizaries, 
long  time  a  German  general  against  &en^  Lampoons  aiha  seditious  papers  affixed  to 
confessed  the  tnith  of  this  assertion.  In  the  gates  ,of  the  moequejB,  and  coiiflagra- 
all  accoums  they  were  called  the  nerve  tions  in  various  parts  of  the  citj.  v^ere  the 
andtfaesiBewOfthe  Ottoman  army.  It  is  means  by  which  this  formidable  body 
worthy  of  remark,  that  tl^s  inviacible  in-  made  its  displeasure  known  to  the  sultan ; 
fimtry  of  the  East  wab  fermed  about  tiie.  but  that  discontent  was  seldom  excited  fcy 
same  time  (in  1967)  ;is  the  not  less  invinci-  any  thing  except  the  power  of  some  un- 
ble  Swiss  iiifentry»  -The  fermer,  however,  {wpular  minister,  or  the  revival  of  a  more 
was  composed  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  of  rigid  discipline.  In  various  instances,  sul- 
fiee  mountaineers.  The  whole  body  was  tans  were  deposed,  insulted  and  murdered 
divided  inte  feur  squadrons,  each  coif-  by  the  insuroent  janizaries.  Thia  corps 
tainlng  a  certain  nmnber  of  arias  (troops),  tifkn  th^  on^  example  in  Tuikish  histo- 
Each  ofid,  in  Constantinople,  was  suppoe-  it  of  a  public  anathema  or  bann.  After 
ed  to  have  100  men ;  elsevniere,  900  or  300.  the  dethitmement  of  Osman  II,  a  janizary 
In  time  of  war,  the  complement  was  500  of  th<^  65th  company  dared  to  raise  his 
meiu  The  regimental  rolls  product  on  hand  a^piinst  his  fiulen  monarch,  and 
the  pay  days  made  the  vHide  number  of  strike  him  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
the  corps  190,000 ;  but  those  lists  vmere  Amuratii  III  punished  the  crime  by  cut- 
never  correct,  and  they  comprehended  afl  tingoflf  the  wnole  company.  The  mem- 
in'  actual  Bervioe,  the  supernumeraries  oiyof<  the  crime  and  the  punishment  was 
who  lived  by  their  trades  and  callings^  and  renewed  twice  every  monui.  On  Wednes^ 
succeeded  in  case  of  vacandes^  and  the  day,  when  the  lights  were  distributed 
honorary  members. '  Three  yean'  service  to  the  diffisrent  barracks,  the  65th  oomp»- 
gave  a  ngfat  to  pay  ul  lime  of  peac^  As  ny  vras  called  to  receive  their  portioD,  bit, 
the  government  fiimiBfaed  only  a  small  at  the  second  call,  an  officer  Toplied, 
allowance  of  provisions,  and  clothing  fer  ''Let  their  voice  be  silent;  let  them  be 
12,000  men,  the  nrivates  were  suffered  to  wholly  extinguished."  The  refbrmA 
work  at  their  trades.  All  the  men  of  one  which  were  attempted  in  this  corps  met 
n^iment  were  baken^  all  those  of  two  with  the  greatest  opposition  on  the  part 
otnera  butchen^  othen^  again,  were  all  of  the  membms,  and  produced  several 
boatmen,  masons^  &C.,  ami  they  were  revolutions.  It  was  finally  entirely  brek- 
named  accordingly.  The  hdnhj  or  cap  en  up  in  1896.  In  May,  1896^  the  ianiza- 
of  dirty  white  felt,  with  a  long  strip  ries  had  dechired .  themselves  willing  to 
hanging  down  behind,  was  the  distmctive  have  a  new  militia  formed,  but  on  tiie 
part  of  a  janizary's  dress.    The  Turkish  14th  June  of  that  year^  they  rebelled  oo 
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tUls  account ;    but  the  aultaii  and  aga  kindled  the  controversy  pn  ha  publication 

Hussein  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  the  grand  in  1640.    The  book  was  condemned  by  a 

aei^nior^    troope,   repulsec^  the   rebels ;  bull  of  pope  Urban  VIII,  in  1643 ;  but 

then:  barracks  were  burnt,  and  many  were  the  partisans  of  Jansen  declared  the  bull 

executed.    The  proclamation  of  June  17  to  be  spurious ;  the  univei^ty  of  Louvain 

abolished  the  corps  ibrever,  and  laid  a  protested  apdnst  it;  and,  even  in  France, 

cuise  upon  the  name.    The  new  troops  it  wasinenectual  to  so^ress  the  applause 

are  disciplined  in  the  manner  of  the  Chns-  with  which  many  distinguished  theologi- 

tian  nations.  ans  received  the  \^ufukinu8.     Jansen^s 

jAifssinus,  Comehua,  born  1585,  nrb-  okl  fiiend,  the  abbot  of  St  Cvran,  known 

lessor  of  theolo^  at  Louvain,  and  vrom  as  the  director  of  die  nuns  of  Port  Royal, 

1636  bishop  of  Ypres  in  the  Netherlands^  and  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  Jesilits,  as 

owes  his  fame,  which  eclipses  the  name  well  as  for  hia  mysticism   and   ascetic 

of  the  ekler  Cornelius  Janaenius  f bishops  pie^^,  John  du  Verger  de  Hauranne  (died 

of  Ghent ;  died  1571 ;  known  as  a  biblical  164§i  had  already  prepared  the  minds  of 

critic]^  to  the  controversy^  during  his  age,  the  French  theologians  for   Jansenism, 

conceming  the  nature   and  emcacv  of  The  scholars  of  the  Port  Royal,  Nicole, 

divine  jpBce.  (q.  v.)    Owing  pHncipauv  to  Penault,  Pascal  (whose  Provincial  Letters 

the  di&rent  representations  of  this  doc*  had  exposed,  the  old  sins  of  the  Jesuits), 

trine  by  Augustine,  who  found  it  necessuy  and,  above  all.  Ant  Aruaud  (bom  1613 ;  in 

to  express  himself  difierently  in  his  dis-  1643  made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne),  men 

pate  with  the  Manicheans  and  in  that  with  disdnguisbed  no  leas  for  religious  princi- 

the  Pelacians,  this  controversy  was  re-  pies  and  unblemished  virtue  than  for  rare 

vived  at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  •  The  learning  and  talents,  undei:took  the  defence 

▼ague  and  contradictory  expositions  of  of  Jansenism ;  and  the  bull,  in  which  the 

thQ  papal  court  on  the  subject,  served  only  pope  (1653)  particularly  condemned  ^e 

to  increase  the  contention  in  the  Catholic  proposidons  from   the   ^ugtutinusy  met 

church,  where  the  pride  and  jealodsy  of  with  a  strong  opppsidon.    The  five  prop- 

the  Dominicans  and  Augustines  on  one  ositious  were  these:   1.  Th^t  there  are 

aide^  and  the  artifices  of  the'  Franciscans  certain  commandments  of  God   which 

and  Jesuits  on  the  other,  kept  up  this  an-  good  men  are  absolutely  unable  to  obey, 

gry  controversy  with  increasing  warmth^  though  they  desire  to  do  so,  God  not 

Uie  former  contending  for  the  strict  and-  having,  given  them  a  sufficient  measure  oQf 

Pelagianprinciplesof  Augustine, the  latter  grace.    2.  That, no  person,  in  the  fallen 

adopting  a  milder  interpretation  of  them,  state  of  nature,  can  resist  the  influence  of 

The  latter  obtained  a  triumph  over  their  diving  ^ce.    3.  To  render  theinselves 

adversaries,  in  1567,  by  th^  papal  bull  con-  meritonous  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  not 

demning  76  propositions  taken  from  tlie  requiato  that  men  should  be  exempt  from 

writincBof  tlie  chancellor  and  inquisitor  at  internal  necessitv,  but  only  from  outward 

Louvam,  Michael  Baius  (died  1589),  a  constraint.  4.  Imt  the  semi-Pelagians  are 

kamed  defender  of  the  Au^tine  doctrine,  heretical  in  maintaining  that  the  human 

But  the  Spanisli  Jesuit,  Lewis  Molina  wiU  is  able  to  i^st  or  obey  the  infiu- 

|died  1600),  went  too  far  on  the  other  side,  ences  of  divine  grace,    5.  That  to  say 

tn  his  more  than  semi-Pelagian  commen-  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  is.seroi-Pela- 

tary  on  the  dogmatics  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  gianism.    These,  prooositions  are  really 

The  violence  of  the  Molinistic  controver-  contained  in  the  ix>ok  of  Jansenius,  but 

sies  compelled  the  pope,  in  1598,  to  estab-  his  partisans  contended  that  his  proposi- 

lish  the  congregation  de  (mxtliis  at  Rome,  tions  were  not  to  be  understood  precisely 

for  the  examination  of  opinions  concern-  in  .this  sense,  and  that  the  pope  was  not  to 

ing  grace ;  and,  this  proving  inefiectual  to  be  regarded  as  in&llible .  in  determining 
restore  harmony,he  wisely  required(inl611)  •  the  meaning  of  thie  writer.    Hence  arose 

of  the  contending  parties,  silence  on  this  the  important  question  whether  the  pope, 

doctrine.   Jansemus,  who  was  an  advocate  whose  right  to  decide  a  point  of  doctnne 

of  the  strict  Augustine  system,  which  had  had  never  been  disputed,  had  authority  to 

always  prevailed  at  the  univerpity  of  Lop  determine   a  historical  &ct    Alexander 

vain,  died  1638,  at  Ypres,  with  an  unblem-  VII  assumed  this  ih  1656,  in  a  special 

ished  reputation  for  piety  and  purity  of  bull,  declaring  that  Jansenius  had  under- 

morals.    B.ut  his  Avgugtinusy  a  book  in  stood  the  propositions  in  the  sense  con* 

which  he  maintained  tlra  Augustine  doc-  demned.    The  Jansenists  were  thus  com- 

tiineof  free  grace,  and  recommended  it  as  pelled  either  to  recant  oi:  to  secede  from 

the  true  ortlradox  belief^  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  church.    Although  their  pro- 

tbe  aemi-Pelagianism  of  the  Molinists,  re-  test  against  this  unheard-of  arrogance  of 
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the  Romish  coiut,  in  pretending  to  know  coidd  gvant  ahiolution,  in  the  affiimatir^, 
and  to  determine  what  a  deceased  author  and  the  univcnsally  esteemed  archbishop 
meant  by  ezpressions  which  admit  of  a  of  Paxis,  cardinal  de  NoaiUes,  used  his 
double  interpretation,  could  surprise  no  power  against  the  Jansenists  no  further 
impartial  person,  it  was  yet  regarded  as  than  was  neeessaiy  for  the  peace  of  the 
an  attack  upon  the  iniallibiliry  of  the  church.  Clement  XI  at  first  pursued  the 
pope,  and  drew  down  the  dicpfoaBure  of  flame  course,  bat  La  Chaise,  confessor  of 
Lou»  XIV  himself  Hiis  prince  began,  Louis  XIV,  and  his  successor,  the  Jesuit 
in  1061,  to  interfere  in  >the  eondoversy,  LeTellier,  urged  more  violent  measures,  in 
and  to  persecute  the  Jansenists,  who  were  which  the  king,  to  whose  disees^  ftncy 
ali^ady  out  of  fitvor  at  court  for  preaching  Jansenism  and  rebellion  were  synony moui^ 
repentance  and  boldly  censuring  the  irices  supported  tfaem»  Quesnel,  now  at  the 
or  the  age.  But  their  interest  with  the  head  of  the  Jansenists,  was  stmck  finom 
French  ctergy  and  the  influential  me|i  of  the  list  of  the  ftitbers  of  the  OFOtpir,  and 
the  khisdom  was  such,  that  it  was  found  driven  into  enle.  He  died  in  1/09,  at 
impoesiDle  to  force  them  to  an  uncondi-  Amsterdam.  In  170B,  his  New  Testa- 
ttonal  subscription  of  the  bull  of  Alexander  ment  was  prohibited;  the  monastery  of 
VHf  and,  in  1668,  the  agreement  with  Port  Ito^al  des  Champs,  which  was  con- 
Clement  IX,  by  which  a  «ondidonal  sub-  sidered.  as  the  strong  hold  of  Jansenism, 
scription  was  permitted  them,  and  the  was  suppressed,bytheroyal  police,  in  1709, 
misunderstanding  between  the  courts  of  the  nuns  dispersed,  the  bqudinf^  demol- 
Rome  and  Versailles,  atiout  the  affiurs'of  -  isbed,  and  the  work  of  persecution  finallv 
Spain,  obtained  |br  them  a  temporary  re-  crowned  by  the  bull  Vmgaidh»$  (in  17131 
pose.  They  lost,  in  1^9,  their  principal  which  was  forced  fixMnthe  pope  by  Le  T^- 
patrcm,  Anna,  duchess  of  LoDgnevule,  lier.  This  bull,  dictated  no  less  by  gross  ig- 
celebrated  in  connexion  with  the  Fronde,  norance  than  bv  iluious  thiiiit  of  vengeance, 
and  sister  of  the  great  Cond^ ;  and  Ar-  condemned  101  propositions  Ctota  Qiies- 
nauld,  to  escape  persecution, retired  indie  nel*^  Testament,  which,  according  to  this 
same  year  into  the  Netheriands,  i^^re  he  decree,  were  to  be  understood  only  in  a 
continued  till  hSs  death,  in  1694,  the  most  Jansenist  sense,  although  they  were,  in 
zealous  and  esteemed  defender  of  Jensen-  fiict,  mostly  -ecriptural  sente^ices,  forms 
ism ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  losses,  the  €tom  the  liturgy,  and  articles  of  Cum  taken 
party  stood  its  .ground  under  the  protec-  fit>m  the  orthodox  church  fiithers.  The 
tion  of  Innocent  iX  (died  1689),  a  friend  bull,  therefore,  onl^  exdted  mdignation 
of  virtue  and  Justice,  who  &vor^  them  and  contempt,  and  mcreased  the  numbers 
as  much  as  Louis  XlV  and  the  Jesuits  of  the  Jansentsts.  Louis  XIV  died  in 
opposed  them.  The  Jansenists  made  1715,  during  the  efiforts  that  were  made 
themselves  worthy  of  this  protection  and  to  cany  it  into  effect  in  France ;  and,  tak- 
ef  the  ftvor  of  the  better  part  of  the  edn-  ing  advantage  of  the  indifierence  of  the 
cated  men  in  France.  By  endeavoring  r^nt,  NoaiUea,  with  the  majority  aC  the 
to  free  theology  fiom  the  chains  of  the  French  cleigy,  s^pealedfix)m  this  decree 
luetarchy,  and  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  of  the  pope  to  a  general  council.  .Al- 
the  Scriptures  among  the  people;. by. m-  though  the  Jansenists  were  the  original 
culcating,  in  th6  place  of  formal  piety  and  authors  of  this  appeal,  yet  all  the  i^>pelhnt8 
lifeless  ceremonies,  an  ardent  participation  were  not  Jansenists  (see  Umgtnihu) ;  but 
of  the  heart  and  soul  in  the  exercises  of  tiiey  dl  met  with  the  same  treatment,  the 
devotion,  and  a  strict  puri^  of  life,  they  ministers  Dubois  and  Fleuiy,  out  of  com- 
rendered  undeniable  service  to  the  cause  plaisance  to  the  pope,  insisting  on  the 
of  true  religion;  and, these  b^mgconsid-  unconditional  reception  of  the  bull,  and 
ered,  their  excessive  austerity  appears  at  rigorously  persecudng  all  recusants.  Great 
least  more  excusable  than  the  looser  prin-  numbers  of  •Jansenists  emigittted  to  the 
ciptes  of  the  Jesuits.  But  this  only  ren-  Netiberlanda ;  the  power  of  thehr  party 
dered  them  moke  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  mpidly  declined,  and  the'  miracles  (cures 
Jesuits.  Jansenism,  however,  notwith^  and  sudden  conversions)  at  the  tomb  of 
standing  all  the  oppodtion  to  it  on  the  the  abb^  de  Paris  (v^ho  died  1737,  an 
part  of  the  court,  still  continued  to  pre-  earlv  victiih  to  voluntaiy  penances)  found 
vail.  Father  Quesnel's  Moral  Observe-  ,  credit  onlv  with  enthusSasts  and  the  Paris- 
tions  on  the  New  Testament— 4he  most  ian  populaoe.  The  fanatical  excesses  of 
univeisally  read  book  of  thiii  period— -gave  their  par^,  ftom  1731,  helped  to  ruin  their 
it  new  support  The  Sorfoonne,  hi  1703,  cause,  ThefiuiziesoftheConvulMonaries, 
decided  the  celebrated  case  of  conscience^  or  those  who  were  seised  with  spasms 
whether  a  priest,  suspected  of  Janseoism,  and  ecstasiee  at  the  tomb  of  this  wonder- 
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^orkiiig  saint— of  the  SeoouriatB^  who  was  beheaded  at*  PuzzuoU,  in  the  hegjn- 
availed  themaeheB  of  extenal  meona  to  nioff  of  the  4th  oentuiy,  a  martyr  to  the 
produce  convulBionai  and  had  themselyea  Cbnatian  fiuA,  and  is  honored  as  the 
tormented  with  kicke^  blows  and  stabs-^  patron  aamt  of  the  kmgdoni  of  Napl(^ 
of  the  Naturalists  and  Figurists,  who  in  honor  of  him,  the  oirder  of  ^t  Januar 
sometinieB  stroye  to  represent  the  helpless-  rius  was  established  there,  in  1738.  His 
ness  of  human  nature  unaided  by  moe,  body  Hea  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Na- 
and  sometimes  the  purity  of  the  Christian  pies;  but  his  head,  with  two  phials  of  his 
church,  by  indecent  exposures  of  the  nlood,  whidi  a  pious  matron  caught,  imi 
body-*of  the  Disoernanta  and  Melangista,  the  tradition  is,  at  his  ezecuticn,  n  pre- 
who  divided  on  the  question  whether  the  served  in  a  separate  chapeL  Of  this 
r^icures  were  pnoduced  by  God  or  the  blood,  the  Neapolitans  assert,  that  aa  soon 
devi^— these,  and  other  ftnatical  sects  of  as  it  is  lax)ught  near  the  head  of  the  saint, 
JaasenisiB  and  Appellants,  must  have  ne-  it  begins  to  %ow,  howcYer  hardly  congeal- 
oeanrily  made  a  thing,  of  which  the  worid  ed  it  was  before.  A  trial  is  made  every 
was  aheady  tired,  utterly  ridiculous.;  and  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May ;  it  is  ba- 
the enertteiic  measures  of  the  poHce,  the  neved,  that  the  patron  saint  is  particulariy 
continuar  burning,  of  Jansenist  book&  the  propitioas  if  the  blood  moves  briaklT.  in 
frequent  imprisonments^  but,  most  or  all,  the  {Glials,  and  appears  of  a  clear  ted, 
the  very  natural  subsiding  of  enthu^aam,  while  the  opposite  is  regarded  as  piesagiDg 
at  last  put  an  end  to  the  party.  From  some  ill  to  the.  country.  The  reh^ooa 
this  time,  Jansenism  ceasea  to  exist  in  phrenzy  which  prevaUed  at  certain  festi- 
FrBnce,asapubl]c  and  professed  doctrine,  vals  of  the  ancients^  has  a  eounteipart  in 
Its  pure  morality  and  >strict  theology  al-  the  clamor  jfoc  the  liqueftction  of  die  Uood 
wa)V  sained  for  it  fiiends,  however,  even  of  Sl  Januarius,  in  the  chapel  of  this 
in  that  countiy ;  and  a  part  of  the  de^,  saint,  if  H  is  delayed  hmc  aAer  the  com* 
by  their  wiUingneasio*  take  the  conatitu-  mencementoftheeelelnratUNL  The  writer, 
tional  oath,  during  the  revolution,  abowed  who  was  preaent  on  one  of  these  occa- 
that  they  would  more  readily  renounce  aions,  could  hardly  determine  wlMther  the 
the  authority  of  the  pope  than  their  own  prevailing  tone  was  that  of  prayer  or  im- 
opimon.  But  .thou^  the  old  division  of  precation«  .  The  reproaches  against  the 
the  Jans^nists  and  Aloliniels  continued  up  saint  are  not  a  few.  ^ometimes^  two  or 
to  the  latest  thnea,  in- the  oppontion  be-  tiuree  days  elapse  be^retbe  blood  becomes 
tween  those  who  took  and  thoee  who  re-  Hquid;  it  is  ii^  a  bottle^  which  stands  upon 
fused  the  oath  {jpritrea^  tasersiefi(^),  yet  the  ahai;  and  is  Med»  now  and  then,  by  a 
WB  find  but  one  separate  -sooiety  of  the  priest,  to  show  to  the  people  whether  it 
Janseoists^  public^  acknowledged  as  such,  lias  become  liquid  or  not ;  if  it  h«a  lioue- 
and  that  in  the  Umted  Netherlflmds,  which,  fied^  all  throng  to  the  akar,  and,  ki^GMBiing 
in  accordance  with  the  readutiona  of  the  down,  kiss  the  ofiered.botde,  and  then  the 
Jansenist  prorincial  flynod  at  Utiecht  priest  presses  it  against  the  head  of  the 
(17^),-  doea  not  separate  from  the  Catho-  feithful.  it  ia  sai|l,  that  when  the  French 
lie  cbuieh,  .and  even  respects  the  pope  as  occuped  Naples  for  the  first  time,  the 
its  qpiiitual  head,  but  denies  his  infelli-  blood  would  not  become  liquid.  The 
hility,  rqects  the  bull  Unigemiusj  and  Freoeh  general,  apprehensive  of  a  corn- 
appeals  mmi*  it  to  a  general  councU.  It  motion,  sent  to  the  archUahop^  intimating, 
maintains,  also,  the-  doctrines  of  Augus-  that  if  the  saint's  Mood  did  not  soon  ryjou 
tine,  upholds  moral  strictness,  and  regards  the  arehbishop's  might  The  saint  had 
the  inwani  service  of  God  as  the  gieatest  compesrion  on  his  servant,  and  the  nnra- 
proof  of  pie^.  Theae  Jansenists,  who  de  to6k  place  in  due  season, 
call  themsdvea,  by  preference,  the  dUci'  Jabtus;  one  of  ^e  primitive  deities  of 
fiUM  of  8L  Axm$tmty  have  had,  since  the  Romans,  eptirely  unknown  tp  the 
1723^  ah  arehbishop  of  their  own  at  Qreeks^  and  supposed  to  be  of  Pelasgic 
Utreeht,  and  bishops  at  Haariem  and  De-  origin.  The  P^asgi  believed  in  two  su- 
venter,  forming  a  clergy  whichy  being  i»eme  deitieis  under  which,  they  repre- 
subject  to  the  civil  authority,-  without  sented  Mature  and  her  productions.  Some- 
riches  or  powei^  peifoims  its  duties  so  times  they  were  described  as  two  different 
much  the  more  nithfully,  and  exereises  a  beings,  male  and  female,  and.  sometimes 
well  ordered  chureh  g|overnment,  which  as  united  in  a  single  peison.  liiis  dei^ 
the^  owe  to  the  protecdon  of  Protestants,  paesed  from  the  relasgi  to  the  Irfitina  or 
while  they  are  still  condemned  by  the  aborigines,  and  received  fiom  Ihem  the 
pope  as  apostates  and  sdlnsniatics.  name  of  Janus,  In  him  they  worshipped 
Jakvabiqs,  St.,  biahop  of  Benevento,  the  god  of  gods  ^aa  he  is  called  in  the 
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Saltan  hymns),  the  ruler  of  the  year,  and  Asia,  between  3P  and  49^  N.  lat,  is  sitn- 

of  all  human  fortunes,  the  soyereign  d^  ated  the  empire  of  Japan,  consiBting  df  a 

poser  of  war  and  peace.    He  was  repre-  large  cluster  of  islands,  almoet  inaccearible 

sented  with  a  Sceptre  in  the  ri^t  hand,  by  reason  of  mountains,  precipitous  rocks 

and  a  key  in  the  lefl,  seated  on  a  ^ttering  and  a  dangerous  sea.    It  consists  of  three 

throne ;  he  was  also  represented  with  two  lai^  islands :    1.  Niphon  (700  miles  long, 

faces  (an  old  and  a  youtti^l  one),  of  which  but  so  narrow,  that  its  breaidth  in  the  cen- 

one  looked  forward  and  the  other  behind  tre  is  onl^  48  miles),  divided  into  49  prov- 

Some  conceive  tins' to  be  a  symbol  of  wis-  inces,  ot  which  the  principal  cities  are 

dom  which  sees  into  the  past  and  the  fu-  Meaco,  the  residence'of  the  daui,  or  spir- 

tuie ;  others  a  symbol  of  the  changes  of  itual  chie^  where  all  the'  coins  are  struck, 

the  year,thevicisBimdes  of  the  seasons,  or  and  all  the  books  printed;  Jeddo  (with 

of  the  several  quarters  of  the  world,  as  he  1,6^0,000  inhabitants),  the  residence  of  the 

was  sometimes  painted  with  foar  faces,  secular  emperor  (cubo,  whose  palace  is 

and  of  his  double  office  of  opening  and  5  lemies  ih  cucumference,  and  forms,  of 

shutting  the  gate  of  heaven.    PlutarSiex-  its^a  considerable  city),  on  the  liver 

plained  it  by  supposing  that  Janus  had  Tonkay,  over  which  is  a  bridffe,  firote 

introduced  agricutture  from  Thessaly  into  which  the  distances  of  all  ports  <)f  the  en>- 

Latium,  and  hence  one  head  looked  to-  pure  are  calculated;  and  Osacoo,  a  rich 

wanls  Latium,  the  other  tbwards  Greece,  commercial  citv:  3.  Ximo^  or  Kiusiu  (186 

Some  believe  that  Janus  was  blended  in  miles  long,  and  €6  broad),  conaiflting  of  9 

one  person  with  die  other  supreme  deity  provinces:  and  3.  Xicoco,  or  Sicef  (84 

of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy,  viz.  miles  long,  and  46  broad)^  containing  4 

Saturn.    In  reference  to  this  circumstance,  provinces.      Around  these  great  iriands 

tliey  relate  the  following  storv :   Janus,  lie  a  vast  number  of  small  &tile  islands 

one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Latins,  and  bare  island-rocloa,  which  ha^e  proba- 

taught  his  people  agricultum,  and  intror  bly  been  separated  from  the  main  land  by 

duced  useful  laws  and  religious  insdtu-  an  earthquake.    The  superficial  contents 

tion&    Satbm,  driven  from  bis  country  by  of  the  whole  island,  is  esnoMted  nt  26^500 

his  children,  fled  to  I^atium,  where  he  square  miles,  the  population  at  4SmHfionB. 

was  weU  received  by  Janus,  and  made  The  Japanese  islands  are  mountainoua^ 

jmnt  ruler  of  Ae  kingdom.    Under  then*  like,  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  contment 

reiffn   was  the   ji^lden  age  of  Latium.  The  principal  summit  is  called  JWi;  it  is 

Ovid,  in  his  FaHh  (i.  90,  sqq.),  says  of  Ja-  coverod  with  snow  throughout  the  year, 

nus,  that  he  was  the  supreme  janitor  in  There  inre  also  many  volcanoes.    The  great 

heaven  and  on.  earth,  that  he  opened  the  industry  of  the  natives  has  alone  made 

gates  of  heaven  to  let'  out  the  day,  and  the  sterile  soil  productive;  even  the  steef^ 

closed   them   agmn  with  the  return  of  est  mountains  are  cultivated.    Agriculture 

evening.    AH  sorts  of  passages  were  under  is  prescribed  as  tiie  principal  empkmnent, 

bi^  care.    After  him,  a  door  was  6lille4  by  the  laws  of  the  state.    Godts  and  sheep 

jtmuoj  and  every  open  arehed  passage,  by  are  banished  from  Japan,  the  fbrmer  be- 

which  people  go  out  of  one  street  or  pliuse  ing  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  agriculture, 

into  another,  a  Janus.    For  the  same  rea-  Cotton  and  silk  suppiv  the  place  of  wool, 

son,  he  was  the  god  of  the  day  and  the  Swine  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  vicinity 

year,  and  firom  him  the  first  month  m  the  of  Nangasacki,    In  general,  there  are  bin 

y^eai*  still  has  its  name.    The  first  day  of  few  qufMlmpeds  in  Japan,  with  the  exoBp- 

the  year  and  the  first  hour  of  the  dinr  were  tion  of  dogs,  which  are  abundant    'the 

saci^  to  him ;  in  all  solemn  saerinbes  he  whim  of  a  sovereign,  of  whom  these  ani- 

was  first  addressed,  and  had  the  title  of  mals  were  favorites,  has  prescribed  the 

faUur,    Romulus eredted to  him  the  cele-  breeding  of  them  by  a  law  of  the  state; 

orated  temple,  which  was  opened  at  the  they  are  ^pported  at  the  public  expense, 

befljnnin^  of  every  war,  according  to  die  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancients  knew 

ordinance  of  Numa,  and  remained  open  any  thing  of  Japan.    At  the  end  of  the 

as  long  OS  the  war  lasted,  and  until  peace  19th  centuiy,  Marco  Polo  (q.  v.)  brought 

was  established  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  Europe  the  first  accounts  of  Japan, 

to  Rome.      The  temple,  however,  was  which  he  called  Z^Mtigu.    In  1542^  three 

shut  only  three  times  in  the  long  space  of  Pormguese  ships  under  Mendez  Pinto,  on 

700  years;  once  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  a  voyage  to  China,  were  driven  on.  the 

again  after  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the  Japanese  coasts  by  a  storm,  though  vrith- 

tlurd  time,  under  the  rngn  of  Augustus,  out  this  accident  this  island  empire  would 

A.  U.  C.  744.  hardly  have  remiuned  unknown  to  the  ei^ 

Ja^an.     At  the  eastern  extremity  of  terpiise  of  this  commerraal  notioOf  whose 
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DAVi^Blon  had  oottected  informatiOQ  le-  tions  whose  flhipt  wei»  allowed  accen  to 
apectlng  it  in  China.  A  colony  was  im-  Japan ;  but  both  had  to  submit  to  the  se- 
mediately  fi^unded  on  the  newly  discover-  verest  conditions,  and  were  veiy  much 
ed  coast,  and  the  Jesuit  Francis  Xavier  limited  in  their  expons,  and  the  fonner 
proceeded  to  Japan,  to  propagate  Chris-  were  so  restricted  aAer  1634,  when  they 
ttanity.  The  Portuguese  were  aHowed  had  giyen  cause  for  suspicion,  that  they 
fines  access  and  conmieroe  thronghout  the  were  only  pennitted  to  land  on  the  island 
empire  especially  oa  the  island  Ximo*  Besima,  connected  b^  a  bridge  with  the  city 
One  or  then*  principal  colonies,  was  on  the  Nangasacki  On  this  island,  where  their 
island  of  Fiiando,  now  Desima,  or  at  the  storehouses  were  situated,  lived  about  fiA 
fnrt  cnf  Nangssaclo.  Christianity  prevailed  teen  Dutchmen,  who  cairied  on  the  trade, 
eonensiveh^  though  opposed  by  tiie  native  under  the  closest  inspection,  never  being 
priesCs,  But  the  secular  rulers,  especially  permitted  to.  enter  the  city  without  attend- 
ihe  small  princes  who  possessed  portions  of  ^  ants,  overseers  and  interpretersw  Notwith- 
the  comitry  under  the  supremacy  of  the  *  standing  these  restrictions^  and  the  extop- 
emperor,  supported  the  fiew  doctrine  and  tions  to  which  the  Dutch  had  to  subnfit, 
its  preachers.  About  the  yeai:  1616,  neariy  in  the  shape  of  deductions  from  the  prices 
half  were  Christians,  with  many  of  the  pet-  agreed  upon,  and  aibitrary  changes  m  the 
ty  princes.  The  Portuguese  and  Jemnts  value  ofcoins,  their  trade  with  Japan  seems 
hai  been  allowed  unintemipted  access  to  to  have  been  very  profitable,  ance  they  have 
all  parts  of  the  empire  as  merchants  and  continued,  to  the  latest  times,  to  send  thither 
spiritual  teachers,  for  about'50  years,  when  yeiariy  two  vessels  fifom  Batavia,  large 
several  drcutnstances  put  an  end  to  th^  three  deckers,  mosdy  belonging  to  Zeeland. 
influence.  In  1566,  a  revofution  deprived  In  the  ipiddle  of  the  18th  century,  the 
the  emperor  of  Japanof  ail  temporal  profits  of*  the  Japanese  trade  were  esti- 
power,  which  was  usurped  by  the  cubo,  mated  at  4-^r500,()00  guilders  annuallv,ex- 
the  cluef  officer  of  the  gbvemment,  who  elusive  (^  those  arising  fit>m  the  sale  of 
degraded  the  emperor  to  the  rank  of  a  goods  in  India  and  Europe,  and  the  profits 
mere  high  priest  Jeias,  the  successor  of  of  private  individuals,  wnicfa  amounted  to 
the  first  usurper,  made,  in  1^7,  the  sov-  at  ieost  ^50,000  guilden^  of  which  half 
ereigntv  hereditary  in  hii^  family.  Both  the  went  to  the  council  of  Batavia.  In  the 
new  rulers  were  enemies  of  the  Portuguese.  17th  century,  the  English  founded  a  colo- 
and  missionaries,  as  they  saw  presageiB  of  ny  at  Firando,  and  obtained  important 
danger  In  the  close  union  of  tne  new  re-  commercial  privileges;  but  this  eommeroe 
DgioOs  party,  and  hi  ,the  influence  of  the  was  soon  lost,  prolMLbly  beciause  the  Japa- 
Jesuits,  who  interfered  in  political  aflains,  nese  learned  from  the  crafty  Dutch,  tnat 
and  opposed  the  new  order  of  things.  th«  wife  of  the  king  of  En^and  was  a 
The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  colonists  Pottuguese  princess.  AU  proposals  fi>r 
was  in  the  highest  degree  imprudent  and  opening  a  trade  with  Japan  have  of  late 
licentious.  The  ambasndors  bf  Portugah  been  rejected  in  England,  becatise  the 
manifested  an  insupportable  pride,  whi6h  return  cargoes  roust  consist  principally 
fonned  a  strong  contrast  virith  the  submis-  of  copper  and  camphor,  and  tlie  tr^e  in 
sioQ  of  the  Dutch,  whd  had  obtained  free  Japanese  cojmer  would  prevent  the  ex- 
intercdurse  with  allthepbrts  of  the  empire,  twrtation  of  tne  English  to  India.  The 
by  their  assurance' that  they  vterb  of  a  dif-  Russians,  also,  to  whom  the .  Japanese 
ferent  creed  fit>m  the  Jesuits.  After  many  government  signified,  as  early  as  179S2,  its 
persecutions,  the  Portuguese,  with  then:  aversion  to  a  connexion  with  them,  have 
misBionaries,  were  finally  bafiiahed  forever  lately  tribd,  but  without  success,  to  form 
fiom  the  empire,  in  the  year  1637 ;  Chris-  commercial  connexions  with  Japan.  The 
tians  were  exposed  to  bloody  punishments,  Japanese  are  a  mixture  of  the  Malay  and 
and  the  ports  of  the  empire  were  closed  to '  Mongolian  races,  like  the  Chinese,  from 
all  foreigners,  except  the  Dutch,  litis  per-  whom  they  have  probably  derived  their 
seeution  of  the  CathoKc  religion  continued  civilization.  The  Japanese  art,  calcula- 
40  yeairB,  in  which  time  Sbveral  millions  of  tion  of  time,  medicine  and  astrolosy  are 
men  were  sacrificed.  In  1665,  inquiato^  purely  Chinese.'.  The  present  inhabitants' 
rial 'tribunals  were  erected  in  all  the  cities  originated  either  fiom  China  or  Corea,  or 
of  the  empire,  which  were  to  renew  their  from  both ;  but,  separated  by  tempestuous 
investigations,  every  year,  at  indefinite  pe-  billovra  from  the  rest  df  the  world,  left  to 
riods.  The  Dutch,  who  contributed  not  diemselves,  and  free  from  the  subsequent 
a  litde  to  this  catastrophe;  now  took  the  invaaohs  of  neighboring  naticms,  they  be- 
phee  of  the  Portuguese.  They  and  the  came  an  independent  people.  Their  Ian- 
Chinese  were'from  this  time  the  only  na-  guage  is  a  dialect  of  the  IKongoliaii ;  the 
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Chmeoe  is  the  leamed  language..  The  the  master  ibr his  servants, ^e  neiplibQr 
Japanese  language  has  47  radical  syllables,  ibr  his  neighbor,  every  socieQr  wt  its 
with  a  small  number  of  regular  changes,  members.  A  cnxo»  is  never  punished  by 
The  Japtoese  are  die  most  eiviUzed  and  fine,  but  always  by  imprisonmeBt  and  ban- 
refined  nation  of  Asa,  a  noble,  proud  peo-  ishment,  or  Joss  of  limb  or  life ;  and  every 
pie,  intelligent,  docile,  and  desirous  of.  in-  punishment  is  inflicted  with  inexorable 
stniction.  Art  and  science  they  value,  rigor  on  high  and  low.  All  military  and 
even  in  nations  whom  they  otherwise  (civil  officeis,  fin*  example,  are  bound  to 
deq[>ise  for  their  unworthy  conduct,  and  slit  their  beliy^  when  ordered  to  do  so,  in 
the  shameful  treatment  to  which  they  consequence  of  any  crime.  Suchad^th 
are  willing  to  submit  for  the  sake  of  ^;ain.  involves  no  disgrace,  and  hence  the  oon- 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  by  tempt  of  death  among  all  classea  of  J  a^- 
whom  thev  were  tau^t,  they  have  made  nese,  who^  in  generd,  prefer  depth  lo  ig- 
considerable  progress  in  several  sciences,  nominy.  The  original  rulers  of  Japan 
History,  astronomy  and  medicine  (in  which  were  called  frnkaddo,  from  their  progeni- 
cautery  or  burning  with  moxa,  and^cu-  tor.  The  high  priest  of  Japan  is  still  call- 
puncture  are  practised!  are  pursued  ^it^  ed  davrij  which  was  the  title  of  the  Jap- 
zeal.  Their  progress,  however,  in  medi-  anese  eraperctts  as  long  as  they  possessed 
cine  and  .geography,  is  comparatively  spiritual  and  temporal  .  powers  united. 
smalL  Poetry,  music  an4  painting  are  Since  the  revolution,  which  deprived  them 
held  in  estimation ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  of  the  pecular  power,  in  1185,  when  Yori- 
Japanesie  are  Superior  to  the  Chinese.  Tomo  was  appointed  supreme  ruler  of  the 
Like  the  Chinese,  thusy  claim  the  inven-  nation,  the.high<prieet  has  Uved  at  IVleaca 
tion  of  gunpoW^der  and  of  printing.  Chil-  Under  the  present  reigning  dynasty  of  the 
dren  are  sent  to  school  at  an  early  period,  pjogoune,  his  authority  has  declined  still 
and  educated  with  gr^t  strictness  The  piore.  He.  is  In  the  custody  of  a  governor, 
exportation  Qf  books  is  prohibited,  at  least,  answerable  to  the  secular  emperor.  In 
of  such  as  contain  any  account  pf  the  order  td  make  himself  4nore  sure  of  the 
government  and  country,  as  well,  as  of  descendant  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Japan, 
maps  and  coins.  Th^-  impoitation  of  ;^  the  crafly  policy  of  the  secular  emperor 
ligious  books  is  as  strictly  forbidden.  .  On  has  transmuted  the  dairi  into  «  holy  per- 
the  arrival  of  Dutch  vessels,  they  are  sonage,  who  is  visible  to  no  human  eye, 
obliged  to  deliver  their  religious  t>ooks.4n  at  least  xo-  no  man  who  is  not  in  attend- 
a  box  to  the  Japanese  commander  of  Nan-  ance  on  him.  Whenever  the  dairi,  as  is 
gasacki,  and  receive  them  again  on  their  very  rarely  the  case,  wishes  to  enjoy  the 
departure.  The  Japanese  are  active,  fresh  air  in  his  garden,  oi;  in  the  inner  cir- 
cleanly  and.  laborious,  kind,  cheerfid  and  cle  of  his  extepsive  and  well  fortUied  pal- 
contentecl,  but  sensual  vSnd  reveneefid.  ace,  a  signal  is  given  for  all  to  withdraw, 
Their  superstition  as  encouraged  oy  a    before  the  bearers  raise  the  holy  prisoner 

Eriesdy  govemm^t,  opposed  to  all  Intel-  on  their  shouldeis.  Ian  this  palace,  where 
gence,  and  a  numerous  clergy.  .The  he  wasf  bom,  he  lives  and  dies,  without 
.government  is  despotic  ,and  severe,  and  ever  going  out  of  its  precincts;  and  not  till 
me  laws  very  strict  The  will ,  of  the  Jong  after  his  death  js  his  name  disclosed 
emperor  is  tlie  supreme  law ;  after  it,  the  beyond  them.  He  enjoys  a  rich  income, 
will  of  the  petty  princes  dependent  on  consisting  ofmerchandise  and  natural  pro* 
him,  who  rule  their  provinces  as  strictly  ducts,  wmch  the  secular  emperor  increases 
as  he  does  the  whole  empire,  and,  not-  by  conaderable  additions,  and  by  the  pror 
withstanding  their  dependence,  possess  the  ceeds  of  the  sale  of  titles  of  honor,  which 
right  of  waging  war  a^nst  each  other,  belong  to  the  dairi,  as  a  prerogative.  Or- 
The  greatest  part  ofthe  inhabitants  are  op-  ders  are  also  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
pressed  by  poverty,  since  thp  peasant  is  dairi.  The  tecular  emperor  bears  the 
obliged  to  surrender  half,  and  in  many  title  of  cvbo^  ai^d  resides  at  Jeddo.  Un- 
places  even  two  thirds  of  liis  ^earnings  to  der  him,  the  real,  absolute  sovereign  of  the 
the  landlord,  who  regards  himself  as  .the  empire,  are  the  princes,  who  are  responsi- 
sole  proprietor  of  tlie  sqil.  In  order  to  ble  to  him.  He  concedes,  however,  the 
prevent  conspiracies,  each  one  is  made,  by  first  rank  to  the  dahi,  accepts  fivm  him 
the  law  of  the  Land,  die  spy  and  surety  of  titles  of  honor,  and  rewards  the  distinction 
the  others;  so  that  every  one  is  accoimta-  thus  bestowed  on  him  by  considerable 
ble  to  the  state  for  those  with  whom  he  is  presents.  Formerly,  the  cube  made  an 
in  any  way  connected,  and,  \n  case  of  any  annual  journey  to  Meaco,  Id  token  of  re- 
ofience,  must  suffer  with  them..  Thus  spect  to  the. dairi;  by  degrees,  these  visits 
the  father  is  accountable  for  his  cnildren,    became  less  irequept,  and  now,  as  a  sub- 
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fltkote,  oreaeDtB  are  sent  him  by  anibaan-  rag's  straits,  fiuther  tban  tbe  Eoropean 
don.  The  cubo  administen  the  govern-  Davigatois;  they  Tinted  China  and  the 
meut^  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  East  Indies  as  far  as  Bengal.  After  it  had 
state,  of  six  Bftbd  men.  He  derives  his  begun  to  be  feared  that  foreigners  would 
revenues,  which  consist  merely  of  natural  overthrow  the  state,  and  pervert  the  mor- 
productions^  from  five  impaial  provinces^  als  of  the  natives,  all  foreign  commerce 
as  they  are  called,  and  some,  cities,  which  and  navigation  were  prohibited.  Their 
ore  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction ;  in  silk  and  cotton  clotns,  their  porcelain 
addition  to  which,  he  receives  ..presents  wares,  and  their  lackered  tin-war^  with 
from  the  territorial  princes,  who  goveili  raised  fiowers  or  figures  (japanned  ware), 
the  proviBce&  Each  of  theae  princes  are  well  known,  and  in  much  demand  as 
pofisesBes  a  hereditaiy  sovereignty  ui  his  articles  of  commerce ;  their  steel- work  is 
owta  province;  he  receives  the -revenue  excellent,  especuJIy  their  swords  and  other 
without  giving  an  account  to  the  emperor,  arms,  the  exportation  of  which  is  strictly 
and  defies  the  expanses  of  hi»  court  and  fbrindden.  Respecting  the  history  of  Ja- 
his  army,  repairs  the  highways,  and^  in  pan,  see  Thunberg's  Travds  (fram  the 
short,  provides  for  all  public  expenditures ;  Swedish,  London,  1795),  and  Kampfbr's 
but,  in  token  of  his  dependence,  he  is  Hatory  of  Japan  (translated  fit>m  the 
obliged  to  spend  six  months  every  year  at  manuscripts  into  Engliedi,  London,  1728). 
the  court  at  Jeddo,  where  his  wives  and  C^impare,a]so,Go]ownJii*8JVarrativeofM« 
children  live  in  a  kind  of  captivity,  as  hps-  hnprwmmefU  ut  Japan,  1811 — 13  (Lon- 
tages  and  pledges  of  his  fideUty.  There-  don,  1817),'  Abel  R^usat*s  Mimoires 
ligion  of  the  Japanese  is  of  Hindoo  origin:  mr  kt  DynaktU  regnanU  du  Ujo^ounSy 
this  is  true  of  the  okler  sect  of  the  Siutos,  SovotraxM  du  Japan  (Paris,  1880^  which 
aswell  as  of  the  more  modem  one  of  Bud-'  .Titnngh,  who  wais  14  years  Dutch  resi- 
ao  or  Fo,  which  capiefit>m  China.  Besides  dent  at  Nangasacki,  compiled  fifom  Jap- 
these  sects,  there  are  others,  more  or  less  anese  originius.  The  Element  de  h  Grant- 
resembling  them.  The  people  worship  a  nut^  JaponaUe  (firOm  the  Portuguese 
great  number  of  inferior  divinities,  whose  manuscript  of  femer  Rodriguez,  Nanga- 
statues  are  placed  in  the  tem'plea  of  the  saoki,  1604),  iradmts  du  ^orSjtg.par  uanr 
neat  deitie&  The  numerous  ^clergy,  and  dfefsti  exjdimUa  par  Jih,  Bhnueat  (Paris, 
ue  monks  and  nuns,  who  live  in  a  muki-  ISSlS),  is  preferable  to  Uie  Japanese  gram- 
tude  of  monasteries,  are  linder  the  dairi.  mars  of  Alvarez  and  Colbido.* 
The  Hindoo  religion  has  nowhere  been  Japanese  Ctcle  Ain>'  iBiiA.  (See 
mxxQ  disfigured  by  supwstition  and  subse-  Eipoek,  voL  iv,  page- 555.) 
quent  addnions  than  m  Japan.  The  Siu-  Japaivitin6  is  me  art  of  vanijshing  in 
to  or  Confucius  sect,  a  philosophical  sect,  colors.  All  substances  diat  ^are  dry  and 
resembles  the  sect  pf  the  learned  in  Chi-  rigid,  er  not  too  flexible,  as  woods,  metals, 
na.  and  despises  the  folly  of  the  popular  leather,  and  paper  prepared,  admit  of  be- 
beliefl  The  army  of  the  Japanese  con-  .  mi.  m  ■  .•  j  •  «u  ^ 
«|a,.mtin«,ofpJce,oflOO,(l55^m«,.be-  p.;e^:i'JS:;»5C^ffi5rL"'4Sfd^'^ 
Sides  20,000  iiorsemen,  clad  m  armor ;  tbe  the  king  of  the  NctheHands  in  Japan,  has  trans- 
infimtry  are  protected  only  by  helmets ;  mitted  a  work  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Pavfs,  oo 
thehr  arms,  bowa,  muskets,  sabres  and  the  origin  of  the  JapaD^,&c.,  containing,  in  an 
daffffenk  are  excellent;  they  have  very  abridged  form>c  result  of  hw  researches  dunn^ 
u«»|^«;io9  ««  vAv^ii^ui. ,    wji«T     «             J  ^  j^^  ^^^  years.    The  doctor  wishes  it  to  be 

heavy  cannon,  but  are  even  1ms  skilful  m  puWishcd  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  with  notes 

the  use  of  them  than  the  Chinese.    Tbe  and  a  critical  preiace.    He  writes,  also,  that  he 

single  princes  maintain,  besides,  368,000  has  collected  the  largest  library  or  books  which 

infMitry  and  33,000  cavdry.    Tbe  navy  is  hebelievw  was  evcrTonned  in  Japan:  it  consists 

-insignificant.     The    dairi   formerly  had  ofmoreUiau  1600  volum^His  zoological  ma- 

uM*5Eu»v<uik  *  ,  .  "«•»**  *wiij«*j  .-«**  ^  contains  more  than  3000  specimens,  and  his 
large  fleets,  and  large  vessels  of  cedar;  botanical  collection  about  WOcTspecies,  in  up- 
but  now  the  Japanese  vessels  are  small,  at  wurds  of  6000  spedmens.  Assisted  by  his  col- 
.  most  90  feet  long,  lilse  the  Chinete.  In  league,  doctor  Barser,  he  has  also  formed  a  corn- 
war,  the  Japanese  display  much  courage,  Pjete  mineraloeicd  collecUon.    He  has  visited 

which  is  iSLed  bjiirtial  «,n^  SrSi^^fe^'e'^^^^    i^^l^^^- 

stones.     The  Japanese  are  well. situated  several  mountains.     He  fa^  also  estabUdied  a 

for  commerce.     Fonnerly  their  ships  COV-  botanical  gaiden  at  Dezima,  at  the-  ex]>en8e  of 

ered  the  neighboring  seas ;  and  betore  the  the  goverament  of  the  Neiheriands.  in  which  thore 

arrival  of  thoEuropeaw,  they  earned  on  a  "^  ^\  "»«'?  **>««»  1200  plants  cultivated.   The 

w*«T€u  v«  uicT^^wjivp^^wvs,  iticj  v€«««*3**  v«  •  (joctor  hds  dso  presented  to  the  king  of  (Vance 

considerable  trade,  and  an  extensive  nayi-  ^  collection  of  plants  in  domestic  uSi  in  Japan, 

gation ;  they  had,  for  example,  visited  the  which  he  considers  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  cB- 

oorth-west  coast  of  America,  beyond  Beer-  mate  of  the  south  of  France." 
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MBg  japanned.    Wood  and  metab  lequire  on  the  aaris  of  Oifaiey  and  the  pfinoea  of 

no  otner  preparation  than  to  have  their  the  blood.    (SeethearticleB£0<,anddlE- 

surfiMses  periectfy  ev«n  and  clean ;  but  (fenrnm.) 

leather  should  be  securely  stretched,  either  Jasmiite;  a  beautiful  genus  of  plants 

on  fhmaes  or  on  boards,  as  its  bending  belonging  to  the  (Uandria  numMnfma  of 

would  crack  and  force  off  the  yamish.  LimuBua-  The  corolla  is  funnd^ahified, 

Paper  shotdd  be  treated  in  the  same- man-  and  the  fiuit  a  nuro-soeded  beny.    Thir^ 

ner,  and  have  a  previous  strong  coat  of  apecies  are  known,  which  are  aluruhs,  often 

size ;  but  it  is  mety  japanned,  till  convert-  with  long,  twininff  branches^  beaiiiu|r  aim- 

ed  into  pmier  maMj  or  wrought  into  such  pie  or  compound leaveai  and  beautiml  and 

form  that  Its  flexibility  is  lost   The  article  delightfully  fragrant  flowers.  Two  species 

to  be  japanned  is  first  brushed  over  with  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe.  ' 

two  or  mree  coats  of  seed  lac  varnish,  to  Jasou  ;  son  of  .^son,  kins  of  lolchosi 

form  the  priming.     It  is  then  covered  in  Thessaly,  and  of  Polvmem  (according 

v^th  varnish,  i)reviously  mixed  with  a*  to<aome  writei^  of  Polvmete,  Akimede, 

pigment  of  the  tint  desired.   ThisiscaHed  Polyjiheme,  &e.)$    a   hero   of  anient 

the  frrmtnd  color;  and,  if  the  subject  is  to  Greece,  celebrated  for  his  ahare  in  the 

exhibit  a  desigD,  the  objects  are  pamted  Arsonaulic  expedition,  before  whi^  he 

upon  it  in  colors  mixed  with  vamJBh^  and  had  dislingui^ed  himself  in  the  Caledo- 

used  in  the  same  manner  as  for  oil  paints  nian  hunt   His  instructer  was  the  Centaur 

ing.     The  whole  is  then  Covered  vnth  Chiron,  who  educated  most  of  the  heroes 

additional  coats  of  transparent  varnish,  of  that  time.    His  fother  .abdicated  the 

and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  diy  government  of  lolchos.  before  Jason  was 

and  poUafa  it    Japanning  requires  -to  be  of  full  ase ;  on  which  account  his  uncle 

executed  in  virarm  anaitmentt,  and  the  ar-  PeUas  amninistered  the  government  ais  hk 

ticles  are  warmed  be^re  the  vamish  is  (||uardian.    The  causes  of  Jason^  e^fiedi- 

applied  to  them.    One  coat  of  vanish  non  to  Colchis  are  conimonly  related  thus: 

also  must  be  diy  before  another  is  laid  <m.  Pelias,  Jason's  uncte,  sent  an  invitation  to 

Ovens  are  employed  to  hasten  the  dryins  t^  his  relations,  and,  among  th^  rest,  to 

i  which 


of  the  woik.    The  same  pigments  which  Jason,  to  attend  a  solemn  sacnfiee  to  Nep* 

are  employed  in  oil  or  water  answer  dso~  tune.     When  Jason,  on^  his  wi^  to  lol- 

in  vanuah.    For  painting'  figure^  shell  lac  ehoe,  came  to  the  river  Evenus  (Eoipeus, 

varnish  is  considered  best,  and  easiest  to  Anaurus),  he  found  Juno  there,  ist  the 

work;  it  is  therefore  employed,  in  moat  form  of  sn  old  woman,  w1k>  requested 

cases,  where  its  color  permits.    Fcr  thp  him  to  cany  her  over.    He  compliMl  with 

liffhtest  colony  mastich  vamish  is  empby-  her  request,  but  lost  one  of  his  shoes  in 

ed,  unless  the  fineness  of  the  work  ad-  the  mud,    Pelias^  who  had  been  v^amed 

mits  tlie  usQ.of«opal  dissolved  in  alQohoL  by  an  oracle,  that  he  should  be  deprived 

Japheth,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  of  hia  kingdcnn  and  life.by  theman  who 

heautifvUy  producmgy  is  the  name  of  the  should  come  to  the  sacrifice  without  shoe^ 

third  son  of  Noah..    His  descendants,  ac-  was  alanned  at  the  siffht  of  Jason  in  this 

4M>iding  to  Genesis,  x,  5^  peopled  the  isles  conditicm,  and  adced  nim  what  be  would 

of  the  Gentile&     This  is  supposed  to  do  to  the  man  desigmtted  by  the  oracle  as 

mean  Southern  Eiut>pe,  and  thus  Japheth  his  murderer.    Jason,  at  the  suggestion 

is  dbnndered  the  ancestor  of  the  European  of  Juno,  replied,  that  ^e  should  send  him 

race,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  to  Coldus, after  the  golden  fleece;  and  he 

same  who  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Japdot.  was  aecordinsly  sent    Another  account 

According  to  HerbeWs  BiblwL  OrienLj  relates  that  Pelias  had  deprived  his  brodier 

the  Arabians  Sive  to  Japheth  11  sons,  who  of.  his  throne,  and  that  Jason,  when  30 

became  founoers  of  as  man  v  Asiatic  tribes,  yeara  old,  having  asked  the  oracle  "how  he 

Jareo  ;  a  son  of  MehalaleePs,  the  fiuher  could  get  possession  of  his  lawful  inberit- 

of  Enoch.    He  reached  the  u;e  of  d62  ance,wasairectedtogotothecourtofPeli- 

years,  according  to  Genesis,  v,  SSX  ss,  at  lolchoe,  in  the  dressof  a  Magn^ian, 

Jarl,  in  the  oarly  history  of  the  north-  with  a  leopard's  skin  on  Lis  shoulden^  and 

em  European  kin^oms ;  the  lieutenants  armed  with  two  lances.    On  the  vray,  Ja- 

or  governors,  appomted  by  the  kinss  over  son,  lost  his  ^oe  in  the  manner  above  re*^ 

each  province.    At  a  later  period,  only  kted.    AU  were  surprised  at  bis  appear- 

one  jarl  was  appointed  in  each  kingdom,  ance,  and  PeUas,  who  did  not  recognise 

and  the  tide  of  duke  ^iven  him,  as  was  the  him,  demanded  who  he  was.    Jason  an* 

casein  Sweden,  for  mstance,  in  1163.   In  swered  boMly  that  he  was  the  son  of 

Norway,  after  1308,  during  the  reign  of  i£son,  caused  himself  to  be  ahown  the 

Hacon  Vll,  this  dignity  was  con&rrea  only  dwelling  of  his  fa^er,  end  spent  five  days 
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there  "mth  hia  reladom,  Pheres,  Neleua^  pou,  in  the  neighborhood,  are  exported 
Admetus,  AmythroD)  Acastus  and  Me-  fit>m  Jaasy  to  i^nstantinople.    Thiacity 
lampiua,  in  celebrating  hia  return.    They  waa  taken  by  the  Ruasians,  in  1739  and 
then  went  together  to  Peliaa,  and  demand-  1769,  but  each  time  restored  to  the  Turks 
ed  of  him  ius  abdication.    Peliaa  dared  on.  the  conclusion  of  peace.    In  1788,  it 
not  refuse,  but  answered  that  he  would  fell  into  thepower  of  the  Austrians;  and, 
rMgn,  after  Jason  had  performed  a. glori-  Jan.  9,  1792,  the  peace  between  Russia 
oua  achieyement  by  bringing  back  the  and  Tiiikey  was  signed  heve.    (See  Rua* 
golden  fleece  to  Thessaly,  as  the  oracle  no.)    In  1821,  the  unfortunate  Alexander 
and  the  shade  of  Phryxushadcoinmanded,  Ypalanti  here  raised  the  standard  of  the 
since  his  age  would  not  permit  him  to  go  Greek  lletKria  against  the  Tuiks.    (See 
himself    On  the  voyage  (see  Arf^onmda^  JkUErioy  and  Gre&Xy  Revoltdum  of,] 
Jason  had  two  ^children  by  Hypsipyle  of  Jaucourt,  Louis,  chevalier  de,  one  of 
Lenmos — £uneus  and  Nebrophonus  (De-  the  contributors  to  the  French  Emtydopi- 
ipylus).     By  the   assistance   of  Medea  iKe,  bora  1704,  at  Paris,  received  the  rudi- 
(q.  v.),  he  BucceeBilrlly  accomptished  the  ments  of  his  education  in  Geneva,  passed 
object  of  his  voyage,  and  returned,  cany-  three  years  at  Cambridge,  and  studied 
ing  home  Medea  as  his  wife,  after  long  medicine   in  Holland,  under  Boerhaave 
wanderings.    Here  he  avenged  the  mur-  and  Tronchin,  but  det^mined  to  practise 
der  of  bis  parents  and  his  brother,  by  put^  it'  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  On  his 
^g  PeitBS  to  deadi.    But  he  was  unable  return  home,  be  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  retain  possession  of  the  throne,  and  was  to  letters,  and,  at  the  instance  of  D'Alem- 
obliged  to  resign  it  to  Acastus^  son  of  Pe-  bert,  he  prepared  the  articles  relating  to 
lias,  and  flee,  wiUi  his  wife,  to  Corinth,  me^ycine  and  natural  philosophy  for  the 
Here  they  passed  lO  happv  ^earB,  till  Ja-  Ewychpidie.  .  He  also  contributed  other 
son,  wemied  of  Medea,  teU  m  love  with  articles,  which  are  among  the  best  in  the 
Clauce,  fCreusa  according,  to  Some  acr  worii.    Feeling  his  strength  decline,  he 
counts]^  daughter  of  Creoui  king  of  Cor-  retired  to  Compi^gne,  where   he   died, 
intb,  married  her,  and  put  away  Medea  1779.    Besides  his  treatises  in  the  JBncy- 
and  her  children.  Medea,  having  revenged  chpidU,   he  ,  publi^ed   v^arious    works, 
herself  on  her  hated  rival,  fled  firom  the  some  original,  and  some  translated,  on 
wrath  ofJason,  in  her  car  drawn  by  dragons,  medical  sulijects.    The  manuseri^  of  a 
to  iEgeus,  kinff  of  Athens,  after  she  had  universal  medical  dictionary,  which  he 
put  to  death  Mermertis  and  Pheretus,  her  had  prepared,  in  six  volumes,  folio,  was 
SODS  by  Jason.   Accordinff  to  some,  Jason  lost  on  its  way  to  the  publisher  in  Amster- 
kilied  jhimself  m  despair ;  but  others  relate  dam,  in  a  vessel  that  was  shipwrecked  on 
that,  after  passmg  a  miseiable,  wandering  ,the  coast  of  North  Holland, 
life,  Jie  came  to  his  death  by  the  following  Jaundice  is  a  disease  of  which  the  dis- 
acodent,:  As  he  was  sleepmg  one  day,  tinguiriiing  peculiarity  is.  that  the  whole 
overcome  by  weariness,  on  the  seanshore,  skin  becomes  yellow.    It  proceeds  from 
in  the  shade  of  the  vessel  which  had  boine  ^me  disease  about  the  liver,  or  its  com- 
him  to  Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon  him  and  munication  with  the  bowels.    The  inter- 
crushed  him.    Otheis  say  tnat  he  was  nal  symptoms  are  those  of  all  disorders  of 
ailerwards  reconciled  to  Medea,  and  rer  the  ^sestive  organs,  except  that  the  water 
turned  with  her  to  Colchis,  where,  after  is  dark  and  loaded  with  bile,  while  the 
the  death  of  his  fether-in-law,  he  ruled  bowels  appear  to,  be  deprived  of  it    The 
many  years  in  peace.  yellow  color  is  fust  perceptible  in  the 
Jasver.    (See  Quarfz.)  whiter  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  white  of 
jA88T(Jash),  capital  of  Moldavia,  about  4he  eye,  &c»,  and  soon  overspieads  the 
18  miles  distant  from  the  Pruth,  1200  miles  whole  body.    There  is'  often  an  extreme 
east  of  Oczakow,  370  north  of  Con  tanti-  itching  and  prickling  over  the  whole  skin, 
nople,  has  a  citadel,  and  is  the  residence  of  After  the  disease  has  continued  lone,  the 
the  hospodar  and  seat  of  the  Greek  met-  color  of  the  skin  becomes  gradually  deeper 
rdpolitan  of  Moldavia,  with  25,000  inhab-  anddaricer,  till  the  disease  oecomes,  at  last, 
itants.    The  Roman  Catholics  are  aUowed  what  is  vulgarly  caUed  die  Uaek  foumdice. 
the  fiee  exercise  of  their  rejision, .  and  This  appearance  iirises  from  the  bde  being 
there  are  some  Jews  here.    The  city  is  retained,  from  various  causes,  in  the  liver 
an  open  place,  and  was  almost  destroy^  and  gall-bladder,  and  thus  being  absorbed 
by  the  janizaries  Aug.  10,  1832:  it  now  and  cuculated  with  the  bloods    It  maybe 
contains  hiardly  2000  houses.    The  streets  produced  by  obstacles  to  the  passage  of 
are  paved  with  logs.    The  excellent  can-  the  bife  of  various  kinds,  and  is  often  mid- 
—  made  here,  and  the  wine  of  Catana-  denly  induced  by  a  violent  fit  of  passion^ 
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or  mord  dowty  by  long  eontinuaiice  of  coolness  in  the  momiog,  it  is  seldom  lower 
melancboly  and  painful  emodonfl. '  It  is  a  than  76^.     In  some  parts,  ^  pardculariy 
veiy  common  nfptte  of  speech  to  say,  among  the  hills,  and  in  many  of  the  inland 
that  ^  a  pei9on  views  a  tbin^  or  a  person  towns,  it  is  ofteaso  cold  as  to  make  a  fire 
with  jaundiced  eves  f  butthn  is  founded  desirable.   Java  possesses  aaoil  of  extraor- 
in  a  mistake;  for  tt  is  not  true,  that  iaundice  dinary  luxuriance  and  fertility.    In  the 
communicates  such  a  color  to  the  trana-  forests,  especially  in  those  on  the  noi^ 
parent  pert  of  the  eye,  as  to  affect  the  east  coast,  is  found  an  abundsnce  of  lofly 
color  of  objects.    The  above  phrase  is  trees,  fit  to  be  converted  into  masts,  while 
therefore  mappropriate.  fimests  of  teak  supply  the  (dace  of  oak  for 
Java;  a  urge  island  in*  the  Eastern  building  ships,  adapted  to  all' purposes. 
seas,  situated  between  6^  and  9^  of  Si  lat.  Palms  and  cocoa-trees  are  found  in  great 
and  between  105°  and  115°  Of  E.  Ion.  varie^,.and  are  distin^iahed  by  their 
fiK>m  Greenwich.    It  extends  from  east  luxuriant  growth,  sometmieB  reaching  to 
to  west,  and  is  642  miles  in  length,  its  th^  astoniAing  height  of  ISO  foet    Fruits 
greatest  breadth  198  miles,  and  its  ave*  of  all  kinds  are  also  abundant,   many 
rage  breadth  95.    To  the  south  and  west,  of  them  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  flavor, 
its  shores  are  washed  by  the  Southern  In-  In  the  hi^  ground'  in  the  mterior,  they 
dtan  Of  can  ;  to  the  north-west  lies  the  are  found  to  dvmidle  and;  deiienerate,  in 
island  of  Sumatra,  fixim  which  Java  is  that  'equinoctial   climate.'    Ijie  various 
separated  by  a  strait,  30  miles  wide  in  thd  kinds  of  plants  and  great  abundance  of 
narrowest  part,  known  l^  the  name  of  herbs  found  in  Java,  would  affi>rd  ample 
the  Straiti  o/Stmda;  to  the  north  is  Bor-  scope  fo#  the  researches  of  the  botanist,  as 
neo ;  to  the  north-east,  Cel^)es;  and,  on  flowers  exhale  their  perfumes  at  all  sca- 
the east,  the  idands  of  Bah  and  Madura,  sons  of  the  year.    G»pden-{dantB  are  pro- 
ttom  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  duced  in  great  vari^,  such  as  endives, 
1^  a  narrow  passage,  called  the  SmdtB  ^  cauliflowers^  beans,  cabbages^  pomptons, 
BtdL    The  island  is  divided  nearly  in  its  melons^  patacas  or  water-mcdons^  yuna^ 
whole  length  fay  a  ranoe  of  mountams,  potato^  &c .  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  a 
ruiminp;  amiost  east  ana  west,  and  rising  nvorite  article  of  fbod  with  ^e  natives^ 
to  their  greatest  elevation  towards  the  who  eat  it  roasted.    The  natural  fertili^ 
centre;  but  the  range  is  much  broken,  of  the  soil  of  Java  supersedes  tibe  necessity 
In  several  hSls  of  the  great  irange  of  of  laborious  tilhupe.    The  st^le  produce 
mountains  are  the  cratetB  of  volcanoes^  ofthe  island  is  rwe^  Sugar,  to  ti^e  amount 
which   formeriy  raged   with   fiuy,   and  of  10,60Q,000  of  pounds  annually,  is  also 
poured  forth  tMrents  of  lava ;  but^  at  p«^  made.   Pepper  is  produced  m  great  abun- 
ent,  lione  are  known,  to  be  in  acUvity,  dance  «i4  perfoctibn ;  dso  indigo  of  a 
though  many  emit  smoke,  after  heavy  vary  superior  quality.  Cotton  is  ouMvated 
rain^    The  meet  conetderable  rivers  are  in  alnlost  every  part  of  the  island;  and  th^ 
the  Joana,  and  the  Sedani,  or  Tanjperang.  ciofi^  plantations  are  extk«mely  luxdriant 
On  the  bank  dr  bar  before  Batavia,  the  The  soil  is  also- veiy  fovorable  to  the 
flood,  rises  about  six  feet^  and  higher  at  growth  of  tobacca   There  are  many  other 
spring  tides.    Ifigh  and  low  wkter  like-  herbs  and  plants,  both  medicinal  and  bal« 
wise  occur  6nly  once  in  24  hours.    The  samic,  that  are  but  imperfoctly  known  to 
island  is  traversed  firom  east  to  west  by  a  Europeans.    Wheat  and  barkv  are  only 
great  militarv  road,  700  mllecr  in  extent,  grown  in  small  quantities,on  the  hilfytracts^ 
constructed  bv  geneml  Daend^ls,  a  gov-  chiefly  in  the  rniddle  parts  of  the  iaiand. 
emor  of  the  island,  before  it  was  taken  by  Oats  and  Bengal  grain  thrive  likewise  in 
the  English.    The  Year,  as  is  usual  in  thosejMutsof  the  i£nd,  and  would  be  pro- 
tropical  climates,  is  divided  into  the  dry  diiced  in  great  abundance,  were  due  atten- 
and  the  rainy  seasons;  or  into  the  east,  tion  given  to  their  culture.  The  domestic 
which  is  called  the  gw)d  monmwn^  and  the  aninmls  in  Java  ore  bufiUoes,aQd  catde  of 
west,   or  the   had  mtrntoon.     Thunder  every-  description,  and  sheep,  goats  and 
storms  'Oie  very  frequent,  e^cially  to-  pigs.    Game,  however,  does  not  abound 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  monsoons,  here  so  much  as  in  other  countries,  though 
when  they  occur  almost  every  evening,  hares  and  rabbits  are  pretty  common ;  and 
The  hieat  of  the  climate  is  various.  Along  deer  and  antelopes  are  ako  plentiful.  The 
the  sea-cbast,  it  ia  hot  and  sultry.  At  Batavia,  horses,  which  are  veiy  numerous  threuirii- 
fix>m  July  to  November,  the  thermometer  out  the  island,  are  sinaill,  but  active.    Wild 
ffenecally  stands,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  hogs  and  monkeys  are  found  in  all  the 
oay,  between  W  and  90^,  which  it  rardy  jungles.    The  forests  abound  with  tigers, 
exceeds ;  and,  in  the  greatest  degree  of  as  powerful  and  as  large  as  in  Bengal    A 
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ipecies  of  black  tiger,  which  is  often  inentB  there,  vrhich  were  taken  pOflManon 
found,  IB  veiy  ferocious.  The  rhinoceroe  of  by. the  Dutch,  towards  the  €»id  of  ^ 
is  eometimes  met  with.  Snakes  are  found  sixteenth  century.  The  latter,  haying 
here,  as  in  all  other  hot  countries,  in  great  conquered  the  native  pnnces,  made  the 
numberB,  and  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  idand  the  centre  of  their  In<UanrposBes- 
diese  are  fiom  25  to  30  feet  in  length,  sions  in  1619.  in  1811,  the  En^^  made 
lizards  of  all  kinds,  from  the  variable  char  themselves  masters  of  h^  but  restored  it  at 
meleon  to  the  guana  tribe,  frequent  the  i)m  peeoe  of  Paris,  in  1814.  The  exac- 
bushes,  trees,  imd  rooft  of  the  housesL  tions  and  oppressions  have  since  occasion- 
Scorpions  and  mosquetoes  abound  in  the  ed  several  msurrections  of  the  nadves^ — 


marsbes.  There  are,  beades,  various  See  Raffles's  Hbtory  of  Java  (second  edi- 
other  sorts  of  dangerous  and  dissusdng  don,  London,  1890);  Crawfiird's  [Britmh 
vermin.  Of  the  numerous  featherea  tribes  residematlaval  Mum.Aicftt)M2^;M 
fyand  in  Java,  we  may  remaik  the  casso-  chalks  DesaipL  G^mp^JImI  d  ChmmereiaU 
waiy,  a  veiy  large  and  powerful  bixd.  ie /ova  (Brussels,  18m.)  Blume,  aDutch 
White  eades  have  been  seen  heire;  and  naturalist,  who  redded  nine  yean  in  the 
every  kind  ef  bird  of  prey,  is  condnualhjr  island,  has  published  a  view  of  the  vege- 
on  the, wing.  The  aquatic  tribe  is  equally  table  kingdom  of  Java, 
diversified,  and  the  extensive  fisheries  JAt  {garrtdw).  These  buds  are  distiu- 
olong  this  great  Une  of  coast  are  hig^fy  guished  fifom  the  crows  by  having  dieir 
productive.  At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers^  oill  rather  short  and  straight ;  upper  man- 
numbeis  of  alligatorB,  or  caymans,  ars  dible'  somewhat  inflected  at  tip;  lower, 
continually  lurking  for.  their  prey.  In  die  navicular  j  head  feathers,  erectile ;  wings, 
several  bays,  numerous  sharks  swim  about  not  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  colors, 
the  diips ;  and  many  an^I]fils,  lindescribed  brilfiant  The  European  jay  ( G.  glanda- 
ui  natuml  history,  abound  in  these  seas,  lius)  and  the  blue  jay  of  the  U.  States  (G. 
Tfaere'Sie  manunctures  of  cotton,  leather  criHatus)  are  the  most  prominent  and  best 
and  saddlery ;  also  of  iron,  brass  and  tin.  known  of  this  genus,  and  possess  much 
The  principal  articles  of  expbrtadon  are  the  same  charaeteiidics,  both  in  their 
rice,  sugar,  cofl^  pep|>er,  indico/teak  wild  and  thefar  domesdcaled  state.  Hey 
timber  and  planks,  spices  (which  are  are  lively,  petulant,  and  rapid  in  their 
brought 'from  the  Moluccas),  fin  (fit>m  movements;  excee<&)glv  noisy,  having  a 
Bancaj^cotton,  yam,  salt,  edible  buds'  fiiculty  of  imitating  harah  sounds.  When 
nests.  The  imports  are  European  articles^  an  owl  or  other  bird  of  prey  appears  in 
of  every  description— chmtzes  and  teus-  the  wobds,  they  utter  piercing  cnes,  and 
UnB,  silks,  hats  (which  are  ft  fevorite  dress  assemble  in  great  numbers  to  attack  the 
with  the  Chinese  and  ^ladve  chiefhdns),  common  enemy.  The  stune-  thing  takes 
boots  and  shoes,  cabinet  ware,  fire-armi^  place  vi^en  they  see  a  sportsman,  whose 
gunpowder,  shot,  haberdashery,  hosieiy,  purpose  they  oiten  frustmte  by  their  vo- 
matnemadcttl  and  musical  instruments^  ciferous  noise.'  They  indulge  no  femil- 
&C.  The  population  of  Jav<L  is  composed  i&rity  with  man,  and  discover  all  that  sht- 
almost  entnefy  of  natives,  of  a  varietv  cfis-  ness  and  timidii^  so  natural  to  thieves.  In 
tinct  from  the  Mala^  and  other  inhabit-  a  domestic  state,  they  are  restless,  and 
ants  of  the  n^hbonng  islands.  In  1815,  much  aodicted  to  transports  of  aneer. 
it<  amounted  to  5^000,000,  of  whom  one  When  confined  ma  cage,  therefore,  they 
fortreth  jmrt  were  Chinese,  Europeans,  soon  lose  their  beauty,  bv  tlie  perpetud 
Arabs,  Bfalays  and  Hindoos.  The  Java-  rubbing  and  breaking  or  their  feathers. 
nese  are  small,  with  a  yellow  complexion.  Like  their  kindred,  the  magpie  and  jack- 
flattened  nose,  high  cheek  bofijos,  and  thin  daw  (q.  v.],  they  can  be  taught  a  variety 
beavd.  Their  limguage  is  entuely  difler-  of  woras  and  sounds,  particu^ly  those  of 
ent  from  the  Malay ;  their  religion  Moham-  a  harsh  and  grating  character,  as  that  of  a 
inedanism.     Numerous  monuments  of  saw,  &c 

antiquity,  buildings,  statues,  &c.,  prove  J\t,  Antoine,  a  French  author,  bora 

that  they  were  once  in  a  more  flourishing  Oct  20, 1770,  at  Guitres,  m  the  depart- 

condition  than  at  present    Three  quar-  ment  of  Gironde,  studied  at  Niort,  where 

ters  of  Javmare  in  the  power  of  the  Dutch,  Fouch^  was  his  instructer ;  after  ^v^hich 

whose  immediate  autnority  extends  over  he  applied  hhnsetf  to  law  at  Toulouse, 

three  fifths  of  the  inhabhants.    The  other  Afler  having  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 

quarter  is  divided   between  tMro  native  offi!eedomm  the  revolution,  and  been  un- 

sovereigns  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  prisoned  and  released,  he  traveUed  in  the 

island.    Java  was  discovered  by  the  Por-  IJ.  States,  where  heremahied  seven  years^ 

tugaesB  in  1510.    They  made  some  setde-  Afler  his  return  in  1802,  Fouch^  engaged 
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him  in  the  edueation  of  his  children.  His  bachelor^)  degree.  In  1768,  he  vm  ad- 
prize  essays  rendered  him  known^  and,  in  roitted  to  the  W,  and  in  1774  was  chosen 
1^12,  he  became  principal  editor  of  the  a  delegate  to  the  first  American  conerBss» 
Journal  de  Paris^  and  published  the  CUa-  which  metat  Philadelphia,  and  was  placed 
neut,  or  Essais  de  NwoUu  Freeman,  In  on  a  committee  with  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
1813,  the  professorship  of  history  at  the  Livingston,  to  draft  an  address  to  the 
AtheniBum  was  conferred  to  him,  and  his  peonle  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  prepared 
inaugural  discourse  exposed  the  errors  of  by  Mr.  Jay,  and  is  one  of  the  most  do- 
the  romantic  s^iool  (genre  ronumfij^),  quent  productions  of  the  time.  In  the 
and  of  the  fiishionable  prejudice  in  mvor  two  following  yeara,  he  was  reelected,  and 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  France  has  re-  served  on  vanous  important  committees, 
ceived  fixMn  Germany.  Du^g  the  hun-  In  1776,  he  was  chosen  president  of  con- 
died  days  (1815),  he  was  a  member  of  the  gress.  In  1777,  he  was  a  quember  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  emfdo^ed  his  convention  which  fiamed  the  constitutioa 
influence  with  leading  men  in  mvor  of  of  Nej^r  York ;  and  the  firet  draft  of  that 
many  loyalistB  and  proscribed  persons ;  instrument  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The 
he  always  voted  in  tne  chamber  on  the  following  3rear,  when  the  government  of 
liberal  side,  and  therefore  demanded  a  re-  New  York  was  oiganized,  he  was  appoint- 
r  vision  of  the  Mt^tional  Act^  so  called,  and  ed  chief-justice  of  that  state.  In  1779, 
of  the  tmatuaconavUs^  which  were  more  we  find  him  a^n  a  member  of  congress 
ftvorable  to  despotism  than  to  the  consd-  and  in  the  chaur  of  that  body.  From  this, 
tutional  system.  After  the  bsttle  of  Wa-  however,  he  was  removed  in  the  same 
terloo,  he  proposed,,  in  the  chamber,  to  year  by  his  appointment  as  minister  pleni- 
prince  Lucien,  to  persuade  Napoleon  to  potentiary  to  Spain.  The  objects  of  Mr. 
abdicate.  The  address  of  the  Freneh  Jav's  mission  were  to  obtain  from  Spain  an 
ffovemment  to  the  French  army^before  acknowledgment  of  our  indepeadenee,  to 
Uie  gates  of  Paris,  was  drawn  up  by  him,  form  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  to  procure  pe- 
and  carried  by  hini,  with  Aniauit,_Garat,  cuniaiy  aid  With  regard  to  the  first  two 
&c..  on  the  29th  of  June,  to  Davoust's  points^  no  satis&ctoiy  conclusion  was  ob- 
head-auarters  at  La  Villette.  Afler  the  tained,  and  in  the  summer  of  17^  Mr. 
second  restoration,  Jay  published  his  HU-  Jay  was  appointed  one  of  the  cotnmis- 
Unrt  du  Ministire  du  CcardmaH  J^xchdieu  sioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  England, 
(1815,  2  vols.),  and  was  afterwards^  with  at  the  same  time  that  he  wras  authorized 
Etiemie,  the  editor  of  the  C€MtilMonnd  to  continue  the  negotiation  vrith  Spain, 
and  of  the  Mmirvt,  In  1822,  he  was  sum-  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Adams  and  doc- 
moned  with  Jouy  (see  /<n^)tbai)Swer  for  tor  Franklin,  he  resolved  to  disobey  the 
some  unprudente^q^ressions  in  the  Biogro-  instructions  of  congress  to  follow  in  all 
phiA  dts  Vonten^fMrmnSt  of  which  they  were  things  the  advice  of  the  French  ministei^ 
associate  editors ;  he  was  acquitted  at  the  count  de  Vei^nnes,  who  was  emberraas- 
first  trial,  but  Jouy  was  sentenced  to  be  im-  ing  the  negoQation  with  England,  in  order 
prisoned  and  fined.  'Both  appealed,  and  to  heneflt  France  at  the  ejq)ense  of  the  U. 
die  court  of  appeals  condemned  both  to  States,  and  accordingly  they  signed  a  treaw 
imprisonment,  Jan.  29, 1823.  Ke  and  Jpuy  with  theBridsIi  mini8ter,without  his  knowf- 
spent  the  period  of  their  imprisonment  $t  edge.  The  definitive  treatv  baling  been 
St.  Pelagic,  where  they  wrote  the  popular  agned  in  Septeniber,  1783,  he  soon  after- 
work  Iju  Hermiies  en  Prison,  ou  VonsciO'  wards  resigned  his  commisaon  as  minister 
Hont  de  SL  PAa^  par  E.  Joiy  et  A.  Jcof  to  Spain,  and,  in  May,  1784,  embarked  for 
(6th  ed.,  Palis,  1826,  2  vols.).  After  their  the  U.  States,  fie  was  then  placed  at  the 
deliverance,  they  published  also,  m  con-  head  of  the  department  for  foreign  afiSiira, 
junction,  Lks  HermUes  en  I^iberU  ( 1824).  in  which  ofiSice  he  continue  until  the  adop- 
Jat,  John;  an  eminenl  American  jurist  tion  of  the  pro^nt  constitution,  when  he 
and  statesman,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  was  appointed  chiefTJustice  of  the  U.State& 
New  York,  Dec  1, 1745,  old  style.  After  In  1787,  he  received  a  serious  wound  in 
receiving  the  elements  of  education*at  a  the  forehead  firom  a  stone,  when  acting  as 
boarding-schoo],and  under  privatetuitioiL  one  of  a  volunteer  corps  to  preserve  the 
he  was  placed,  when  fourteen  years  of  peace  of  Uie  city  at  the  time  of  the  doc- 
a^  at  lunff's  (now  Columbia)  college,  in  tors'  mob.  He  was,  in  consequence,  confin- 
his  native  place.  Here  he  devoted  him-  ed  to  his  bed  for  some  time,  a  circumstaaca 
self  i»incuMilly  to  those  branches  which  which  obliged  him  to  discontinue  writing 
he  deemed  most  importaiit  in  reference  to  for  the  Federalist,  to  which  be  had  already 
the  profession  of  the  law:  upon  the  study  contributed  the  SM,  3d,  4Ui  and  5tb  num- 
of  which  he  entei^  after  receiving  his  bers.    The  only  other  number  in  the  vol- 
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urae  from  hk  pen  18  the  64th,  on  the  treaty-  containing  several  fortifi^  buikUngs, 
making  power.  In  1784,  be  was  sent  as  which  have  the,  appearance  of  castles, 
envov  extraordinaiy  to  Great  Britain,  and  The  outer  part  is  composed  of  streets, 
concluded  the  treaty  which  has  been  call-  containing  many  palaces^  in  which  reside 
ed  ailer  his  name.  Before  his  return  in  the  princes  of  the  blood,  minieters,  and 
1 7S^  he  had  been  elected  governor  of  his  other  public  functienaries.  In  the  centre 
native  state — a  post  which  he  occupied  is  the  emperor's  pakce,  the  body .  of  it 
until  1801.  In  that  year,  he  declined  a  beuig  of  (»pily  onehi^  story,  but  adorned 
reeleciion,  as  well  as  a  reappointment  to  with  a  square  tower  laisea  many  stories 
the  office  of  chiefjustice  or  the  U.  Stat^  high.  Unlike  aH  other  Japanese  struct 
and  retired  to  private  life.  The  remain-  tines,  it  is  weU  built  of  freestone,  and  is 
der  of  his  days  was  passed  in  devotion  to  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the  same  noate- 
study,  particularly  tbeoloeical,  and  to  prac-  rial  The  ciw  is  intersected  by  brandies  of 
tical  benevolence.  He  cued  May  17, 1829,  the  river,  and  by  canals.  It  is  the  seat  of  an ' 
universally  honored  and  beloved.  He  was  extensive  cotoimerce,  and  has  many  flour- 
a  man  of  inflexible  firmness  of  mind  in  the  ishing  manufiictures.  It  is  gieady  exposed 
performance  of  duty,  of  great  discernment,  to  the  ravages  of  fire.  In  1658,1(10,000 
extensive  infombadon,  and  fine  talents  as  a  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes  in  48  hours, 
^vriter.  Although  rather  cautious  with  Jefferson,  Thomas,  die  third  president 
strangers,  with  mends  he  was  afSible  and  of  the  l^.  States  of  America,  was  bom 
frank;  economical  in  his  expenses,  he  was  April  2,  old  s^le,  1743,  at  Shadwett,m 
at  the  same  dme  generous  tawarda  every  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  and  was  the 
object  worthy  of  his  bounty.  The  letters  eldest  of  ei|||;ht  children.  His  &ther,  though 
between  him  and  general  Washington,  his  education  had  been  entirely  neglected 
various  extracts  of  miich  are  contained  in  in  early  Hfe,  being  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
the  fiflh  volume  of  Marshall's  history,  ex-  acquired,  by  subsequent  study,  couaidera- 
hibit  the  elevated  place  he  held  in  the  con-  ble  information.  He  died  when  the  sub- 
fidence  and  esteem  of  that  illustrious  man.  ject  of  our  sketch  was  about  twelve  years 
JsDDO,JEDO,orYEnDo;acityof  Japan,  old,  havinff  previously  given  him  eveiy 
capital  of  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  a  means  of  knowledge  that  could  be  pro- 
larse  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  the  S.£.  cured,  and  1^  him  a  considerable  estate. 
ofNiplion;160£^by  N.  ofMeacp.  Lon.  After  going  through  a  eourse  of  school 
140^  E. ;  laL  96^  30^^  N.'  The  population  instruction,  young  Jefieraon  entered  the 
has  heretofore  been  estimated  at  1,000,000.  coUe^  of  William  and  Manr,  where  he 
In  1813-13,  the  Japanese  told  to  Golownin,  remamed  for  two  years.  He  thencom- 
that  the  population  exceeded  10,000,000;  menced  the  study  of  law  under  the  guid- 
th&t  in  the  principal  streets  were  380,000  ance  of  the  celebraled.George  Wythe,  by 
houses,  oach  containing  frcmi  30  tp^Oper-  whom,  in  1767,  he  was  introduced  to  its 
sons  ;  and  that  m  the  city  there  were  practice,  at  the  bar  of  the  general  court  of 
36^000  blind  men.  Meaco  was  formeriy  the  colony,  at  which  he  contmued  until 
the  capital,  and  is  still  tho>residence  of  the  the  revolution*  In  1769,  he  was  elected  a 
spiritual  emperor ;  but  the  civil  and  mili-  member  of  the  provineial  leaislature  fipom 
tary  emperor  has  his  residence  at  Jeddo.  the  county  where  be  residecj^  and  made  a 
This  city  is  7  miles  long,  5  broad,  and  20  fruitless  effort^  in  that  body,  for  the  eman- 
in  circqit  It  has  no  walls,  except  those  citation  of  the  slaves. '  By  tbis  time,  a 
which  surround  the  palace.  It  is  said  not  spirit  of  opposition  had  been  excited  in  die 
to  be  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  any  colonies  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
city  in  Asia,  eince,  besides  the  usual  ac-  British  government^;  and  when  the  gov- 
compeniments  of  a  capital,  all  the  princes  emor  of  Virginia  dissolved  the  general 
.and  great  men  are  obliged  to  make  k  their  assembly,  in  1769,  in-  consequence  of  the 
residence  for  half  of  the  year.  It  con-  sympathy  ^hich  was'  dispmyed  by  the 
tains,  therefore,  many  splendid  palaces,  majority  of  its  members  with  die  feelings 
which  standby  themselves,  surrounded  by  which  had  been  manifested  in  Massachu- 
large  court-yards  and  stately  gates,  and,  setts,  they  met,  the  next  day,  in  the  public 
though  buUt  only  of  wood,  ana  one  story  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern,  formed  them- 
higb^  are  distinguished  by  varnished  stair-  selves  into  a  convention,  drew  up  articles 
cases  and  larae  and  fmely  ornamented  of  association  against  the  use  of  any  mer- 
apartments.  The  palace  of  the  emperor  chandise  imported  frcmi  Great  Britain,  and 
may  be  properly  called  a  great  fortified  signed  and  recommended  them  to  the 
city.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  They  then  repaired  to  their  re- 
general  city,  said  to  be  5  leagues  in  dreuit,  spective  counties^  and  were  all  reacted, 
surrounded  with  waUs  and  ditches,  and  except  those  few  who  had  declined  assent- 
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ingto  their  prcMseedingB.    In  1773,  Mn  having  his  Dame  placed  on  a  list  of  pro- 

jOTenon  aasociated  himself  with  several  scriptions,  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  was 

of  the  boldest  and  most  active  of  his  com-  commenced  in  one  of  the  houses  of  par- 

rions  in  the  house  (*^  not  tfainkiDg,''  as  li^ment,  but  was  speedily  suppressed, 
says  himself^  ^  the  old  and  l^fding  June  21, 1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  seat 
members  up  to  ^e  point  of  forwardness  for  the  first  dme  in  congress,  having  been 
and  zeal  which  *the  Umes  reqtured"),  and  choaen  to  fill  the  place  of  Peyton  Ran- 
with  them  formed  the  system  of  commit-  d6lph,  who  had  resigned.  In  this  new 
tees  of  correspondence,  in  a  private  room  capacity,  he  pennverea  in  the  decided  tone 
of  the  same  Raleigh  tavern,  'tbm  system  which  he  had  assumed,  always  maintain- 
was  adopted  as  the  bek  msirument  ibr  ing  that  no  accommodation  should  be 
conununication  between  the  dififerent  col-  made  between  the  (wo  countries,  unless 
onies,  by  which  they  might  be  brought  to  on  the  broadest  and  most  hbend  baaiB. 
a,  mntiul  underttanding,  and  a  unitv  of  Afier  serving  oi|  several  committees,  he 
action  produced.  This  end  was«omplete-  was  at  length  appointed  a  member  of  that, 
ly  aecomfdished,  as  weU  as  another  object  whose  report  has  linked  the  name  of  its 
— that  of  excitii^  throughout,  the  colonies  author  with  the  histoiy  of  American  indc- 
a  desire  for  a  general  congress.  Il  was  pendence. .  June  7,  1776,  the  delegates 
accoidingly  remved  that  one  should  be  mm  Vliginia,  in  compliance  -with  the  in- 
held,  and  in  Viiginia  a  convention  was  structions  of  the  convention,  moved  tliat 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  congress  should  declare  die  United  Colo- 
delegates.  Of  diis  convention  Mr.  Jeffer-  nies  five  and  independent  states*  This 
SOB  was  elected  a  member  j  but,  being  sud-  save  risd  to  a  warm  and  protracted  debate ; 
denly  teken  ill  on  the  road,  as  he  was  re-  '  fi>r  aa  yet  there  were  many  who  continued 
pairing  to  WilUamsbuig^  its  place  of  meet>-  to  cling  to  the  hope  of  a  peacefhl  a4just- 
ing,  he  sent  on  to  its  chauman,  Peyton  ment  In  the  course  of  tne  discuaeion,  it 
RandolfAi,  a  draught  of  instrufstions  which  appearing  that  several  colonies  were  not 
he  had  prepared  as  proper  to  be  given  to  yet  fhlly  ripe  for  separation^  it  was  deemed 
the  delegates  who  should  be  sent  to  con-  prudent  to  defer  t^e  final  decision  of  the 
gresB.  It  was  laid  on  the  table  for  peru-  question  for  a  short  time ;  and,  hi  the  mean 
sal ;  ^ut,  though  approved  by  many,  the  while,  a  committee  wad  appointed  to  pre- 
sentiments contained  in  it  were  too  bold  to  pare  a  declaration  of  independence,  con 
be  adopted  by^  the  majority :  *^taro^  sen-  sisting  of  John  Adams,  doctor  Franklui, 
timents^**  in  his  own  words,  **  were  pre-  Roger '  Sherman,  Robert  R.  Livingston 
ferred,  and,  I  believe,  wiselv  preferred ;  the  and  Mr.  J'eflbnon.  The  last  named  gen- 
leap  I  proposed  being  too  loiig,.a8  yet,  for  demon  was  requested  to  draw  up  the  na- 
the  mass  of  our  citizens."  The  positicm  per,  which  he  did,  and  it  was  reported  to 
that  he  maintained  was,  that  the  relation  the  house,  afier  receiving  a  few  alterations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  fix>m  doctor  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams, 
was  exacdy  the  same  as  that  between*  On  the  first  of  July,  the  day  selected  for 
England  and  Scotland,  after  the  accession  d^iding  upon  the  original  motion  of  the 
of  James^  and  until  the  union,  and  t^e  Viiginia  delegates,  it  waa  canned  in  the 
same  as  her  relations  with  Hanover,  hav-  afimnative  hy  a  large  majority,  and  two 
ing  the  same  ocecutive  chief)  but  no  other  or  three  days  afiermrds  by  a  unanimous 
necessary  political  connexion.  In  this  doc-  vote»  The  declaration  of  independeidce 
trine,  however,  the  only  person  who  entire-  was  then  brought  before  the  house,  by 
ly  concurred  with  him  was  Geoige  W^e,  which,  though  generally  approved,  it  was. 
me  othernatriots  *<  stopping  at  the  half-way  in  some  respects,  modified.  Those  pas- 
house  of^  John  Dickmson,  who  admitted  sages,  •especially,  which  conveyed  censure 
that  England  had  a  right  to  reguhite  our  upon  the  people  <^  Elnglaud,  were  either 
commerce,  and  to  lay  duties  on  it  for  the  gready  softened,  or  entirely  omitted,  as 
purposes  of  regulation^  but  not  of  raising  me  idea  was  still  entertained  that  die  col- 
revenue.^  Thougli  the  paper  was  not  onies  possessed  friends  in  England j  whose 
adopted, the  convention,  nevenhelessycaus-  good  will  it  would  be  proper  to  cherish  ; 
edit  to  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form,  under  and  a  clause  reprobatinff  the  slave-trade 
the  tide  of  a  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  was  cancelled,  in  comphiisance  to  sonte 
of  British  America.  Having  found  its  way  of  the  Southern  States,  who  were  ]arge^^ 
to  England,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  opposi-  enga^^d  in  the  traffic.  The  debates  ra- 
tion, and,  with  a  few  inteipolations  of  Mr;  sp^ng  the  declaration  occupied  three 
Bttike,  passed  through  several  editions.  It  days,  on  the  last  of  which,  the  4th  of 
procured  fbr  its  author  considerable  repu-  July,  it  was  sicned  by  every  member  pres- 
tation, and  likewise  the  dangerous  honor  of  ent,  except  John  Dickinson,  who  deemed 
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a  rupture  with  the  mother  country,  at  that  mdnced  him,  in  1776,  to  decline  also  the 
moment,  rash  and  premature.  September  appointment  of  a  commiaBioner,  with  doc* 
2,  1776,  Mr.  Jefterson  retired  from  his  tor  Franklin^  to  go  to  France  in  order  to 
seat  in  congress,  and,  on  the  7th  of  Octo-  negotiate  treaties  -  of  alliance  and  com- 
ber, took  his  place  in  the  l^gplature  of  merce  with  that  govenunent  On  bodi 
Viiginia,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  occasions,  the  state  of  his  family  was  such 
a  meflfiber  from  his  county.  In  this  that  he  could  not  leave  it^  and  be  '^  Could 
situation,  he  was  indefitti^able  in  his  tabors  not  ejtpoee  it  to  the  dansen  of  the  sea, 
to  improve  the  imperfect  constitution  of  and  of  capture  by  the  Bntish  ships,  then 
the  state,  which  had  been  recently  and  covering  the  ocean.**  He  saw,  too,  that 
hastily  adopted,  before  a  draught  of  one  ''the  luring  oar  was  leally  at  home," 
which  he  had  formed  on  the  purest  prin-  especially  at  Hm  time  of  his  first  appoint- 
ciples  of  republicanism,  had  reached  die  ment  But,  in  November,  1782,  congress, 
convention,  which  was  deliberating  at  having  received  assurances  that  a  general 
RiohnUHid.  Thechiefservice  which  he  per-  peace  would  be  concluded  in  the  winter 
formed  was  as  a  member  of  a  commisBion  and  spring,  renewed  the  o£fer  which 
fi>r  revisinc  the  law%  consisting^  besides  they  had  made  the  previous  year;  and  this 
hunsel^  of  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  time  it  was  accepted ;  but  the  preliminary 
Wythe,  George  Mason  and  Thomas  Lud-  aiticlee  being  agreed  upon  bewre  he  left 
well  Lee,  by  whom  no  less  than  126  bills  the  countiy,  he  returned  to  Monticello, 
were  ptepared,  irom  which  are  derived  luid  was  chosen  (June  6, 1783)  a  member 
all  the  most  liberal  features  of  the  existing  of  congress.  It  vnis  during  the  session  af 
lawB  of  the  commonwealth.  The  share  Annapolis,  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
of  Mr.  Jeflferson  in  this  great  task  was  Jefierson'a  proposal,  an  executive  com- 
nrooainent  and  laborious.  June  1,  1779,  mittee  was  formed,  jcalled  the  commtttce^ 
he  was  chosen  the  successor  of  Mr.  Henry,  fhegUUes,  insisting  of  a  member  from 
in  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state,  and  each  state.  Previously,  executive  and 
continued  in  it  for  two  years,  at  the  end  legislative  Actions  were  both  imposed 
of  which  period  he  resigned,  ^fi:om  a  upon  congress;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the 
belief!"  as  d»  sajrs,  '^  that,  under  the  pres-  bad  eflbcts  of  tiiis  junction,  that  Mr.  Jef- 
sure  of  the  invasion  under  which  we  were  Arson's  proposition  was  adopted.  Sue- 
then  laboring,  the  public  would  have  cess,  howevei^  did  not  attend  the  plan; 
more  confidence  in  a  military  chiel^  and  the  members  composinf^  die  committee 
that,  the  military  oonunander  being  in-  quarrelled,  and,  finding  it  impossibte,  on 
vested  v^ith  the  dvil  power  also,  boti^  account  of  their  altercations,  to  fulfil  tiieir 
might  be  wiekled  with  more  energy,  duties,  they  abandoned  their  poet;  afler  a 
promptitude  and  efiect,  for  the  defence  of  short  period,  and  thus  left  die  government 
the  state."  General  Nelson  vraaa|^inted  viithout  any  visible  head,  dunng  the  ad- 
in  his  stead.  Two  days  afier  his  retire-  jouniment  of  congress.  May  7,  1784, 
ment  firom  the  ffovemment,  he  narrowly  congress,  having  resolved  to  appoint  anoth- 
escaped  capture  by  the  enemy,  a  troop  of  er  minister,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Adiuns  and 
hocae  having  been  despatched  to  Monti-  doctor  Franklin,  for  tiegotiating  treaties  of 
oeUo,  where  he  was  residing,  for  the  pur-  commerce  with. foreign  nations,  selected 
pose  of  mekinc  him  prisoner.  He  vras  Mr.  Jefiferson^  who  accordmg^  sailed  fiom 
Dreakftstiog,  vnien  a  nei^dbbor  rode  up  at  Boston  July  5,  and  arrived  in  Paris  Aut- 
foU  speed  vrith  the  intellif^nce  that  the  gust  &  Doctor  Franklin  wna  already 
troop  was  ascending  a  nei^boring  hilL  tiiere,  and  Mr.  Adams  having,  soon  after. 
He  mvt  sent  off  his  fiunily  in  a  carriage,  joined  them,  they  entered  upon  the  duties 
and«  after  a  short  delay  fi>r  some  iadispen-  of  their  misdon^  They  were  not  very 
sable  ancangements,  mounted  his  horse,  succesafiiV  however,  in  forming  the  de- 
aiid,  taking  a^oourse  through  die  vroods,  sired  commercial  treaties,  and,  aftersome 
joined  them  at  the  hoiMe  of  a  firiend — a  reflection  and  experience,  it  was  thought 
flight  in  wbkh  it  wouki  be  difficult  to  ^K»-  better  not  to  urge  them  too  strongly,  nut 
eem  any  thing  dishonorBbl&  althou^  it  to  leave  such  regulations  to  flow  voionta- 
has  been  made  the  subject  or  sarcasm  and  rUy  fh)m  the  amicable  dispositions  and  the 
reproach  without  end,  by  the  spirit  of  par-  evident  interests  of  the  several  nations, 
ty.  June  15,  1781.  Bfr.  Jefferson  vras  In  June,  1785,  Mr.  Adams  repaired  to 
appointed  miniaterpieQipotentiaiy,  in  con-  London,  on  beinff  appomted  minister 
junction  with  ochers)  to  aecotiate  a  peace  plenipotentiary  at  me  court  of  St  James, 
then  expected  to  be  efieeteo,  throuipi  the  and,  m  July,  doctor  Franklin  retunied  to 
mediation  of  the  empress  of  Russia;  but  Anunioa,  and  Mr.  Jefterson  was  named 
he  declined,  for  tfa^  same  reason  that  had  his  successor  at  Ftaris.    In  the  February 
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of  1786,  he  leceired  a  preaaing  letter  from  private  life,  from  which  he  never  after- 
Mr.  Adams,  requesting  him  to  proceed  to  wards  emerged.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
London  inmiediately,  as  symptoms  of  a  passed  at  MonticeUo,  which  wa&  a  oon- 
better  disposition  towards  America  were  tinned  scene  of  the  blandest  and  most 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  Britkh  cabinet,  liberal  hospitality.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
than  had  been  manifested  sipce  the  treaty  extent  to  which  calls  upon  It  were  made, 
of  peace.  On  this  adcount,  he  left*  Paris  by  foreignens  as  well  as  Americans,  that 
in  the  following  March,  and,  on  his  arrival  the  closing  year  of  his  life  was  imbittered 
in  London,  agreed  with  Mr.  Adams  on  ik  by  distressing  pecuniaiy  emfoanassments. 
very  summary  form  cif  treaty,  proposing  He  was  fon^  to  b^  permtssion  of  the 
''an  exchange  of  citizenship  for  our  citi-  Virginia  legislature  to  sell  his  estate  by 
zens,  our  ships,  and  our  productions  gen-  lotteiy,  wMch  was  granted.  Shortly  after 
erally,  except  as  to  office."  At  the  usUal  Mr.  JefferBon's  retuni  to  Monticello,  it 
presentation,  however,  to  the  kins  and  having  been  proposed  to  form  a  college  in 
queen,  both  Mr.  Adams  and  himself  were  his  neighborhood,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
received  in  the  most  ungracious  manner,  the  trustees,  in  which  he  sketched  a  plan 
and,  after,  a  few  vague  and  ineftectual  ft>r  the  establishment  of  a  ceneral  system 
conferences,  he  returned  to  Paris.  Here  of  education  in  VirginiiL  This  appears  to 
be  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  have  led  the  way  to^an  act  of  tlie  le^sla- 
10  Holland,  to  Piedmont  and  the  south  of  ture,  in  the  year  1818,  by  which  coromis- 
France,  until  the  antumn  of  1789,  zeal*  sioners  were  appointed  with  authority  to 
oudy  pursuing  whatever  was  beneftciai  to  select  a  site  and  ibrm  a  plan  for  a  univer- 
his  country.  September  26  of  that  year,  sity,  on  a  lar^e  scale.  Of  these  commis- 
he  left  Pans  for  Havre,  and,  crossing  over  sioners,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  unanimously 
to  Cowea,  embarked  for  the  U.  States,  chosen  the  chairman,  and,  Aug,  4, 1818, 
November  23,  he  landed  at  Norfolk,  Va^  he  framed  a  report,  embracing  uie  jprinei- 
and,  whilst  on  his  way  home,  received  a  pies  on  which  it  was  proposed  the  inscittt- 
letter  ftnom  president  Washington,  cover-  tion  should  be  formed.  The  eitnation  se- 
ing  the  appointment  of  sebretaiy  of  state,  lected  for  it  was  at  Charlottesville,  -a  town 
under  the  new  constitution,  which  was  fit  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  wiiich  Mr. 
just  commencing  its  operation.'  He  soon  Jefferson  resided.  He  lived  to  see  the 
aflerwaitis  received  a  second  letter  6rom  university — the  child  of  his  old  age — ^in 
the  same  quarter,  giving  him  the  option  of  proq>erous  operation,  and  givinff  promise 
returning  to  France,  in  his  ministerial  ca-  of  extensive  usefulnesBi    He  fumlled  the 

Eacity,  or  of  accepting  the  secretaryships  duties  of  its  rector  until  a  short  period 

ut  conveying  a  strong  intimation  of  de-  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 

sire  diat  he  would  choose  the  latter  office,  4^  of  July,  1826,  die  fiftieth  anniveisaiy 

This  communication  was  produced  by  a  of  die  declaration  of  independence,  and 

letter  from  Mr.  Jeflerson  to  the  prendent,  within  die  hour  in  which  he  had  sianed 

in  replv  to  die  one  firet  written,  in  which  it— In  person,  Mr.  Jefl^rson  was  taU  and 

he  had  expressed  a  decided  inclination  to  well  formed;  his  countenance  was  bland 

go  back  to  the  French  metropolis.    He  and  expressive ;  his  conversation  fluent, 

dien,  however,  consented  to  forego  his  imaginative,  various  and  eloquent.    Few 

nreference,  and,  March   21,    arrived  in  men  equalled  him  in  the  fecultv  of  pleaa- 

New  York,  where  congress  was  in  session,  ing  in  personal  intercourse,  and  acquiring 

and  immediately  entered  u{k>n  the  duties  ascendency  in  political  connexioB.     He 

of  his  post    It  would  be  altogether  incon-  was  the  acknovnedged  head  of  the  repub- 

sistent  with  our  limits  to  sive  a  minute  lican  party,  from  the  period  of  ks  oigani* 

account  of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Jeffenon's  zation  down  to  tiiat  or  his  retirement  fiom 

political  life.    This  could  not  be  done  public  life.    The  unbounded,  praise  and 

without  writing  the  historv  of  the   U.  olame  which  he  leoeived  as  a  politician, 

States  for  a  ceitain  period.    We'  must,  must  be  left  for  the  judgment  ofthe  histo- 

therefbre,  content  ourselves  with  stating  rian  and  posterity.    In  the  four  volmnes 

that  he  continued  to  fill  the  secretBr3rship  of  his  posthumous  wortci^  edited  br  his 

ofstate,  until  the  31st  of  December,  179^  grandson,  Thomas  Jeflfenon  Bandolph, 

when  he  resigned.    Fiosa  that  period  un-  %ere   are   abundant  materid»  to  cuide 

til  Februaiy,  1797,  he  lived  in  retirement  the  literaiy  or  historical  critic  in  fopm«> 

In  this  year  he  viras  elected  vice-president  ing  an  estimate  (tf*  Ins  powefs,  acquire- 

of  the  U.  States,  and,  in  1801,  was  chosen  ments,  feelinn  and  <»imoiis.    His  name 

president^  by  a  nnajorily  of  one  vote  over  is  one  of  the  brightest  m  the  rsvc ' 


his  competitor,  Mr.  Adams.    At  the  expi-    galaxy.    Mr.  Jeifenon  was  a  zealous  cul- 
ration  of  eight  years,  he  again  retired  to    tivatorof  litentuie  and  science.    As  early 
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m  1781,  he  was  fiiTonbly  known  as  an  dofodia  BrUanmeOf  b  a  fine  q)ecinien  of 

author,  by  his  Notes  on  Vlqpnia.    He  philosophical  cridcisoi.  The  political  tone 

pubhsbBd,  also,  various  esnys  on  politica]  of  the  Review  has  ever  been  decidedly  of 

and  t^osophical  subjects,  and  a  Manual  a  Whig  chamcter,  which,  at  the  time  of  its 

'  of  Parijamentaiy  Pitictibe,  for  the  Use  of  appeaiance,  was  by  no  means  popular  in 

the  Senate  of  the  U.  States.    In  the  year  Scotland,  where  uie  Whigs  were  then 

1800,  the  French  nadonal  institute  chose  few.    In  1830,  Mr.  Jeffivy  received  the 

him  one  of  their  foreign  membeis. '  The  place  of  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  and 

volumes  (rf*  posthumous  worics,  in  addition  was  returned  to  parliament    Here  he  ad- 

to  an  auto-biography  ofthe  author  to  the  voeated  the  great  measure  of  parliameota- 

year  1790,  consist  principally  of  letters  ly  refonn,  in  an  able  speech,  but  lost  hit) 

fi^m  the  year  1775  to  the  time  of  his  seat  by  the  decision  oTthe  cotnmittee  on 

death,  and  embrace  a  great  variety  of  sub-  icontested  elections.    Some  acoount  of  Mr. 

jects.  JeSnj  mav  be  fbund  in  Peter's  Letters  to 

JEFFjiBTorMoimouTH.  \8ee  €kojfrty.)  his  lunsfell^  and  in  t^e  New  Monthly 

Jkffrsy,   Francis^   lord  advocate  or  Magazine  (April,  1881). 

Scotland,  son  of  GeoijgeJefSivy,  one  of  the       Jbffrets,  Geoige,  lord  baron  Wem, 

d^uty  clerics  of  session  in  Scotland,  was  commonly  Imown  uy  the  name  of  Judge 

bom -in  Edinburgh,  Oct  23^  1773.     He  /c^-eyf ,  was  bom  towards  the  beginning 

received  the  radiments  of  education  at  the  of  the  17th  century.    He  was  entered  at 

.hi^  school  of  Edinbufgfa^  and,  in  1^87,  the  Middle  Temple,. and,  by  attendinff  au 

was  entered  at  the  uiuversity  of  Glas^w.  assize  durinff  the  pla^e,  when  few  oer- 

Afier  having  remained  at  Glascow  feur  riaters  could  oe  met  with,  he  vvas  aUowed 

years,  he  removed  to  Ojdbrd,  add  was  ad-  to  plead,  although  not  fermally  admitted, 

mitted  of  Queen's  college,  in  1791.  •  In  ana   continued  to  pnictise   unrestrained 

17d5^  he  was  called  to  the  bar.    His  sec-  until  he  attained  the  highest  employments 

ond  wife,  whom  he.  married  ui  1814,  is  a  in  the  law.    Soon  after  commencmg  his 

daughter  of  Mr.  Wilk^  of  New  Yorii,  profesBional  careei^  he  was  chosen  record- 

and  grand-niece  of  John.  Wilkes.    In  very  er  of  London ;  and  to  this  advancement, 

eariy  life,  Mr.  Jeffiev  displayed  the  prom-  and  the  influence  it  procured  him,  may  be 

ise  of  splendid   taIentiB^  and  his  fether  attributed  his  introduction  at  court,  and 

nmred  no  pains  in  his  education.    While  appointment  of  solicitor  to  the  duke  of 

Mr.  JeBk^Y  '^''^^  '^^  Edinburgh,  he  en-  Yorit    A  williog  instrument  of  all  sorts 

gaged  actively  in  the  hteraiv  societies  of  of  measur^  bis  ferther  promotion,  at 

that  city,  and  was  one  of  the  roost  con-  such  a  period,  was  rapid,  and  he  was 

spienotis  members  of  the  Speculative  Soci-  appointed,  succesnvely,  a  Welsh  judge 

ety».    At  the  bar,  the  success  of  Mr.  Jeffirey  and  chief-justice  of  Chester,  and  created  a 

was,  however,  long  doubtful,  and  it  viras  baronet     When   parliament    bc^jj^   to 

not  for  man^  years  that  .he  8C(|uired  ex-  prosecute  the  aihorren  (or  church  and 

tensive  practice.    Yet  his  abilities  as  an  court  party,  so  called  &oia  their  address 

advocate  are  of  the  first  order.    In  acute-  to  the  king,  Charies  II,  expressing  their 

ness,  promptness  and  clearness ;  in  tha  art  ubkorreHee  of  those  who  endeavored  to 

of  jUuttrating,  stating  and  amnging;  in  encroach  on  the  royal  prerogative),  he 

extent  of  1^1  Imowledge ;  in  spmJing  resigned  the  recordendiip,  and  was  ap- 

wi^  keen  satire,  and  strong  and  flowing  elo-  pointed  chiefjustice  of  the  king^  bench. 

quence,  he  has  few  eqiuJa    But  though  On  the  accession  of  James  II,  he  was  one 

Mr,  Jefihsy  is  known  at  home  as  the  head  of  the  advisers  and  promoters  of  all  the 

of  the  Scottish  bar,  it  is  to  hjs  literary  oppressive  and  arbitraiy  measures  of  his 

character  that  he  owes  his  general  repute-  reign ;  and,  for  his  sangmnaiy  and  inhuman 

tioDb    As  the  editor  and  one  of  the  leading  proceedings  against  the  adherents  of  Mon- 

writen  in  the  EkUnburgh  review,  for  a  mouth,  was  revirarded  with  the  post  of  lord 

Criod  of  90  years  (the  editorship  has  hi|^  chancellor  (1885}.    He  usually^  how- 

ely  passed  to  Mr.  Napier),  he  has  been  ever/shovfred  himself  an. able  and  impar- 

arsort  of  literary  despot,  rendered  terrible  tial  judge,  whera  political  ourposes  ware 

1^  his  marcilees  warrasm  and  acute  criti-  not  to  be  answered.    His  aeportment  on 

eisdi.    His  duel,  or  rather  nieetin^,  with  the  bench  was^  in  the  highest  degree,  dis- 

Moore,  and  the  elbct  of  t^  review  of  creditable  at  afl  times,  and  he  indulged  in 

kwd  Byron^  Hours  of  Idleness  on  the  scurrilhy  and  abuse  of  the  most  degrading 

noble  liud,  are  well  known.    The  articles  description.    On  the  arrival  x>f  the  prmce 

of  Mr.  J^fir^  are  numenni&  and  relate  of  Oiange,  the  chanceHor,  who  had  dis- 

windpally  to  belles^-lettres.    HisEsniy^Hi  guised  himself  as  a  seaman,  m  order  to 

Beau^,  jn  the  Su|iplement  to  the  JSSMy-  get  oo  board  a  ship  imknown,  was  da- 

16* 
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tected  in  a  low  piAlic  house,  in  Wapping,  paper,  detaiiiQir  the  resalt  of  his  varioos 
by  an  attorney  whom  he  had  insulted  in  experiments,  which-  was  read  befitre  the 
open  court.  The  latter  making  his  dis-  royalsocietyof  London  with  much  appio- 
covery  known,  Jeffreys  was  immediately  b^n.  In  the  summer  of  1789,  he  re- 
seized  by  the  populace,  and  carried  before  paired  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  acquired 
the  lord  mayor,  who  sent  him  to  the  lords  eminence.  It  is  said  that  he  dethrered  the 
in  council,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  first  puUic  lecture  in  Boston  on  anatomv, 
the  Tower,  Whera  he  died  April  18, 1689.  a  branch  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  He 
Jeffries,  John,  M.  D.,  was  bora  at  delivered,  however,  but  one;  lor,  on  the 
Boston,  Feb.  5, 1744,  and,  after  graduating  second  evening,  a  mob,  having  collected^ 
at  the  univernty  of  Cambridge,  com-  entered  his  anatomical  room,  and  carried 
menced  the  study  of  medicine.  Aflter  0%  in  triumph,  his  subject,  which  was  the 
completing  his  prepaiatory  studies,  and  body  of  a  convict,  given  him  by  the  gov- 
being  admitted  to  practise,  he  went  to  ernor  after  execution.  After  an  uninter- 
London,  and  sedulously  attended  the  in-  rupted  and  successful  practice  of  53  yearSy 
structions  of  the  most  distinguished  le^  he  was  seized  with  an  mflammation  of  die 
tureis.  June  1,  1769,  the  univeinty  of  bowels,  otiginadn^  in  a  hernia  oceasioned 
Aberdeen  con&ned  on  him  the  degree  of  by  great  exertion  m  bis  fiiat  aoiai  voyage, 
doctorof  physicjhe  bong,a8  it  is  believed,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  16th  of  Sep* 
the  fiist  native  of  the  American  provinces  tember,  1819,  aced  76  years, 
who  obtained  that  honor.  In  the  ssme  Jehovah;  the  awftii  and  ineflhble 
year,  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  re-  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  which  was 
commenced  his  labors,  and  continued  to  levealed  to  Mose&  The  pronunciation 
practise,  with  great  success^  undl  the  evac-  of  this  celebnited  rtriMyp^arM',  which 
uation  of  that  city  by  the  British  niridon.  means  He  uha  t9,  imw,  and  toW,  ht^  or  the 
He  then  accompamed  genend  Howe  to  EUmal^  UnehangtaUe^  ike  FaWifiU  {Exod. 
Halifax.  That  commander  made  him  iii.  14 ;  vL  3),  is  not  known,  nor  is  its  en- 
Burgeoa-general  to  the  forces  in  Nova  Ure  siffnification,  thou^  it  seems  to  eon- 
Scotia,  in  1776.  In  March,  1779,  he  went  tain  c3l  the  tenses  of  the  Hebrew  word 
again  to  England,  where  he  was  made  to  he,  and  to  imply,  as  above  explained^ 
surseon-major  to  the  forces  m  America,  denud  and  neees$ary  being.  It  reminds 
In  tne  spring  of  1 779,  he  entered  upon  the  us  of  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of 
dudes  of  this  office  in  Savannah,  then  in  Isis,  in  £g3rpt— ''I  am  whatever  is,  wiss, 
die  possession  of  the  British.  He  did  not,  and  will  be,  and  no  mortal  has  evei  rsised 
however,  retain  it  very  long,  for,  in  De-  myveilj^andtluareeemblancemayperiiaip 
cember,  1780,  he  was  again  in  London,  be  explained  by  the  psssage  in  Acts  vii. 
having  resigned,  and  proceeded  thither  in  22,  <*  Moses  was  learned  in  ail  the  wisdom 
consequence  of  a  severe  domestic  afflic-  of  the  Egyptians."  (See  E^piUmMMoi- 
tion.  In  Iiondon,  he  practised  with  con-  My,  end  of  article  HierogaiphicBJ)  llow 
siderable  success,  and  occupied  himself  &r  it  may  be  connected  with  the  exda- 
much  with  scientific  research,  having  de-  mation  *id»,  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks 
clin^  the  offer  of  the  iucradve  post  of  sur-  (Died.  Sic  i.  94 ;  Macroo.,  iSSBfam.  i.  48), 
geon-general  to  die  forces  in  India.  Toss-  we  cannot  decide.  We  know  that  the 
certain  the  correctness  of  certain  precon-  Hebrews  cherished  the  most  prolbaiMi 
ceived  hypodieses  relative  to  atmospheric  awe  for  this  incommunicahle  and  mysle* 
temperature,  and  the  practicability  ot  some  rions  name,  and  that  thi^  sentiment  led 
aerostatic  improvements  which  had  sug-  them  to  avoid  pronouncing  it,  and  to  sab- 
gested  themselves  to  his  niind,  he  imder-  sdtute  for  it,  in  the  sacred  text,  the  word 
took  two  aerial  voyages.  The  second  Adonait  which  signifies  the  linL  Thin 
one  was  made  Jan.  /,  1785,  fit>m  the  custom  still  prevails  amon^  the  Jewa^ 
cUffit  of  Dover,  across  the  British  channel,  who  attribute  to  the  pronunciatioB  of  tfac^ 
intothefbrestofOuinnes,  in  the  province  name  of  ^e  Almighty  the  power  of 
of  Artois,  in  Frsnce,  and  was  the  only  sue-  woridng  mirscles,  and  thus  explain  those 
cessful  attempt  to  cross  the  sea  in  a  bal-  of  Chrrat  This  religious  respect  i>r  the 
loon.  The  reputadon  accruing  fit>m  these  name  of  God  is  analogous  to  the  venera- 
expeditions  gained  him  the  notice  and  tion  of  the  Egyptians  fbr  the  proper 
dvilitiesofsomeofthemostdistinipiished  names  of  their  deities.  They  mav  be 
peraonaffes  of  die  day,  procured  ror  him  written  either  in  die  figurative,  sjrmbolie 
an  introduction  to  all  the  leaned  and  sci-  or  phonetic  chaiacters  (see  ISen§ffpkie»] ; 
entific  societies  of  Paris,  and  ftciiitated  his  ana,  in  hieroglyiAiie  or  hierstie  mscrtp- 
access  to  the  medical  and  anatomical  tions,  which  are  <^  a  sacred  chander, 
•choolsof  tlMit  metropolis.    He  drew  up  a  they  are  phonetic;  but  in  demotic  textB, 
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which   are   of   a  prafime    nature,  the  heard  o£    Animal  jelly  is  soluble  in  water, 
names  of  the  gods  are  always  expressed  glutinous,  becomes  fluid  l^  heat,  coegu- 
qrmbolicaUy,  and  never  phonetically ;  and  lates  in  the  cold,  combines  with  oils  and  res* 
Champollion  has  even  found  tliat  some  ins,  is  decomposed  by  eorroeive  alkali,  and 
hieroglyphic   names   of  divioities   were  gives  out  ammonium ;  when  it  is  treated 
written  one   way  and  pronounced  an-  with  nitric  acid,   it  yieldp  oxalic  acid, 
other.     The   Greeks^  too^  were    super-  and,  under  dry  distillation,  yields  the  pro- 
sdtioualy  fearful  of  uttering  the  name  of  ducts  obtainable  from   all   anunal   sub> 
Chrfmi  or  Dofnogai^gon^  and   not   Ite  stanceS)  and  can  be  changed  into  a  per- 
afraid  of  calling  the  Furies  by  their  names,  fectly  dry  substance  by  evaporation, 
^uripides,  Oreflev,  verSes  37  and  490.)  Jemaffss  ;  a  village  of  the  Netheriands, 
The  conception  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  in  Hpdnauk,  near  l£)ns,  on  the  Scheldt, 
Israelites  differs  from  all  other  theological  eelebrated  as  the  place  of  the  first  great 
conceptiona  of  diat  age.    No  image  d  battle  in^  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
him  wasaUowed^    He  was  the  invisible  fought  November  6, 1792,  in  commemo- 
protector  and  king  of  Israel,  worshipped .  ration  of  which,  while  under  the  French 
by  obedience  to  his  commandments^  and  dominion,  the  whole  department  was  call- 
ai)  observance  of  the  ceremonies  iDstitut-  ed  Jemapfts,    The  loss  of  this  battle  by 
ed  throng^h  Moses;   yet  the  Jews  were  the  Austnanshad  a  great  hifluence  on  the 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  adore  then-  public  sentiment  of  Europe^  and  gave  the 
Jehovah  entirely  in  a  spiritual  manner,  highest  impulse  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
and  the  popular  belief  atti^buted  to  him  French.  The  consequence  of  this  defeat— 
moPB  or  leas  of  human  qualides. .  Thus  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands  arid  of  Liege 
he  was  oonceived,  from  the  time  of  Da-  by  the  allies— would  have  been  sdll  great- 
vid,  to  have  his  residence  particular^  on  er,  if  the  French  had  not  stopped  their 
mount  Zion.     Jehovah  was,  and  still  is  pursuit  of  ^e  flying  Austrian  army  at  the 
considered,  by  the  Jews^  as  the  particular  Roer,  mstead  of  dnving  ihem  aeross  the 
God  of  their  race,  the  national  God  of  Is-  Rhine.    The  PrUanans  had  already  retlr- 
rael ;  and  it  was  Christ  who  fost  represent^  ed  to  the  Rhine  a^r  dieir  unsuccessful 
ed  hiiQ  as  the  protector  oivSX  manldnd,  as  campaign  in  1792,  when  Dumouriez  sud- 
a  father,  and  not  an  ofcject  of  fear,  to  whom  denly  fell  upon  the  Netherlands,  planning 
the  Israelites  even  attributed  bad  passions,  the  movements  of  bis  army  with  so  much 
Jellt  includes  every  translucent  juice  so  sikill,  and  executing  them  with  so  much 
fer  thickened  as  to  coagulate,  when  cold,  rapidity  and  decision,  that  the  allies  soon 
into  a  trembling  mass ;  as  the  juices  of  acid  perceived  that  there  was  no  wont  of  able 
or  mucilaginous  fruit,  currants,  k^  which,  generals  among  the  French.  The  French 
by  the  addidon  of  one  part  sugar  to  two  army  was  more  numerous  than  the  Aus- 
parts  of  jujoe,  and,  by  boiling,  have  ob-  trian,  which  was  commanded  by  Albert, 
tallied  a  prpper  consistence ;  also  a  con-  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  but  the  latter  had 
eentrated.  decoction    of   Iceland   moes^  the  advantage  of  a  position  oenfiidered 
made  agreeable  to  the  taste  by  the  addi-  almost  impregnable.  The  enthusiasm  and 
tion  of  Ougar  or  liquorice ;  also  sttong  de-  martial  spirit  of  the  French,  which  here 
coctioos  of  the  horns,  bones  or  extremi-  dii^laved  themselves  in  all  their  brilliancy, 
ties  of  anunals,  boiled  to  such  a  degree  as  bore  down  all  obstacles,  and  redoubt  after 
to  be  stiff  and  firm  when  cold,  without  redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  the  chant 
the  addition  of  any  ougaTb    The  jellies  of  of  the   Marseilles  hymn.     Dumouriez, 
fruits^  are  cooling,  saponaceoili^  and  aces-  who  had  app<Nnted  the  young  duke  of 
cent,  and  thereme  are  good  as  medicines  Chartres,  now  king  of  tne  Jmnch,  his 
in  sJl  disorders  of  the/irma  vue,  arising  lieutenant,  commanded  the  centre,  Dam- 
firom  alkalescent  iuices,  espedallv  when  pierre  and  Beumonville  the  right,  and  Fer- 
net siven  alone,  but  diluted  with  water,  rand  the  left  wing.    The  loss  of  the  Aus- 
On  die  contrary,  the  jellies  made  from  trians  was  estimated  at  5000  men.    Eight 
animal  substances  are  all  alkalescent,  and  days  after,  Dumouriez  entered  Brussels. 
are  therefore  flood  in  all  cases  in  which  Jemshid,   or  QiAnscHin ;   a  Persian 
an  acidity-  of  tne  humon  prevails.    The  sovereign,  celebrated  in  Oriental  history, 
alkalescent  quality  of  these  b,  however,  in  the  period  of  whose  existence  is  some- 
a  great  measure,  taken  p^  by  adding  what  uncertain.    He  is  said  to  have  as- 
letnon  Xuice  and  sugar  lemon  to  them,  cended  the  throne  of  Persia  about  800 
There  was   formerly  a  sort  of  jeUies  B.  C,  and  to  have  founded  the  fliinous 
much  in  iise,  called  coswoundjeSuEa;  these  city  of  Istakhar,  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
had  the  restorative  medicinal  drugs  added  Persepolis.     To  this  prince  Is  ascribed 
to  them,  but  they  are  now  scarcely  ever  die  firat  establishment  of  public  baths,  the 
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inventioii  of -tents  and  paviliona,  and  the  proienor  of  hiatory  at  Jena,  which  »  the 
use  of  lime  for  mortar  in  buildings.  He  joint  univerri^  of  the  Sazon  duchieSi 
instructed  his  subjects  in  astronbmv,  aikd  JtmoL  and  Merst&dif  BtMe  qf  (October 
also  probably  in  the  mysteries  of  Sabeiam,  14, 1806).  Placed  in  the  meet  unhappy 
or  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  aituation,.  since  the  treo^  of  Vienna  of 
but,  though  he  is  represented  as  a  wise  Dtoember  15,  ISOSfsecittfteiidzXinvolV- 
and  powerful  monarch,  he  w«b  unfortn-  ed  in  war  with  England  and  Sweden  on 
nate  m  war,  and,  having  been  detlaoned  account  of  Hanover,  Pruana  took  up 
by  Zohak,  an  Aralnan  king,  he  spent  the  arms  to  defend  the  independence '  of* 
latter  part  of  hie  life  in  indigence  and  ob-  Northern  Germany  against  France;  but  the 
acurity.  His  son  Pheridoim  was  preaerv-  commander-in-chief,  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
ed,  by  the  caie  of  the  queen,  from  the  pur-  wick,  73  years  old,  instead  of  penetrating 
auit  of  die  usurper,  and  ultimately  recov-  immediately  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  corn- 
ered his  Alder's  throne.  .  (See  Malcolm's  pelling  the  elector  of  Hease,  who  wished 
Higtoty  of  ParsicL,  two  volumes,  London,  to  remain  neutral,  to  unite  his  forces  with 
1899.)  those  of  Prussia,  concentrated  the  Saxon- 
Jena  ;  a  town  of  Saxe-Weimar,  in  Prussian  army  in  Thuringia,  by  winch  he 
Thuringia,  at  the  confluence  of  die  Leu-  lost  not  only  the  ri^t  moment  of  attack, 
thra  ana  the  Saale,  in  a  semantic  valley,  but  also  all  the  advantapea  of  his  line  of 
with  60,000  inhabitants  ;lat  50°  56^  28''N.;  defence  and  commimication  with  the 
Ion.  11^  37'  ^  E.  The  environs  are  Elbe,  while  he '  obstinately  perBisted  in 
diversified  and  deljghtfhl,  tod  contiun  the  opiniov  that  Napoleon  would  not  act 
several  fine  ruins.  'Aiere  are  some  man-  on  the  aggreseave.  He  discovered  too 
ufkcturee  at  Jena,  and  it  has  a  much  fiie-  late,  that  the  left  flank  of  the  Pniasidn 
quented  feir,  but  the  chief  support  of  the  army  was  whoUv  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
place  is  the  ancient  univerBity.  In  1547,  Napoleon^  who  lefl  Paris  September  ^ 
the  elector  John  Frederic,  affer  the  unfor-  and  arrived  at  Kronach  October  8;  had 
tunate  battle  of  Mfthlbei^,  being  condu<^-  achieved  the  victoiy,  and  the  great  results 
ed  a  pisoner  through  Jena,  and  being  of  the  campaign  befoie  the  batde  was 
occupied  with' the  design  of  supplying  fburht,  by  his  ^nerakhip  in  making  him- 
his  dominions  wit3i  a  substitute  for  the  self  master,  within  five  days,  of  the  re- 
lost  university  of  Wittenberg  founded  non  between  the  Saal,  Elster  and  Elbe, 
by  his  uncle,  Frederic  the  y^ise,  vras  By  his  preparatory  movements,  the  lefl 
pleased  with  the  charming  valley  of  Jena,  wing  of  the  Pruasmn  army  was  anrround- 
and  advised  his  sons  to  found  a  univeraty  ed,  and  Saxonv,  as  well  as  the  militafy 
here.  Three  convents,  with  their  posses^  roads  to  Dresden  and  Beriin,  now  lay 
sions,  wefe  appropriated  to  this  institution,  open  to  him;  whereupon  he  pressed  for- 
which  Charles  V  actually  chartered  as  a  ward,  without  opposition,  in  tbe  rear  of 
imiversity  (February  ^i  1558),  though  not  the  PrusEoan  army,  as  far  as  Mauburg, 
vety  wimngly,  because  it  was  a  Protestant  which  Davoust  occupied  October  13, 
institution.  Jena  has  had  many  of  the  while  the  Phiasian  army  stretched  itself 
first  German  literati  among  her  professors,  fi:om  Jena  to  Eisenbach,  and  the  duke  took 
and  the  late  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  was  up  his  head-quarters  at  Weimar,  fiK>m 
so  liberal  towards  it,  that  it  became  one  (October  10  to  12. .  Two  important  points, 
of  the  most  favorite  universities  of  the  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seal,  were  also 
Germans ;  but  the  celebration  of  the  jubi-  occupied  l^  the  French ;  Jena  bf  Lannes, 
lee  of  the  reformation,  on  the  Wartbui^,  and  iCahla  ny  Augereau.  Nap>oleon  him- 
not  &r  from  Jena,  where  Luther  translat-  self  arrived  at  Jena  fiom  Gera,  October 
ed  part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  circum-  13.  Be  had  previoudy  made  a  proffer 
sumce  that  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotze-  of  peace  to  the  king  of  Pnissia;  but  die 
bue,  studied  there,  induced  the  other  Ger-  bearer  of  his  missive  of  October  1%  fiom 
man  governments  to  prohibit,  in  181SLany  his  camp  at  Gera,  did  liot  reach  the  kmg 
of  their  subjects  firom  studying  ^^S?^  ^  ^®  "^  ^^  batde.  The  double  batde 
Prussia  revoked  her  prohiMtion  m  1825;  at  Auerst&dt  and  Jena,  October  14,  there- 
but  it  has  not  resumed  its  fbrmw  standing,  fere  completed  the  defeat  of  the  Prussian 
In  1829,  it  contained  600  smdents.  The  army,  ahneady  vanquished  -by  combina- 
univenity  has  a  libraiy  of  100,000  vol-  lions.  Napoleon  was  uttster  of  the 
umes,  museums,  a  botanical  garden,  an  points  of  passage  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
anatomical  tiieatre,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the  SaaL  The  Pruajsian  army  under  prince, 
cheapest  in  Germany.  It  is  also  one  of  Hohenlohe  was  Iseparatea  fiom  that  of 
the  few  where  the  small  sword  is  used  in  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  the  prince, 
duels.     Schiller,  die  German  poet,  was  while  he  guarded  the  dkoitfi^  wtueh  led 
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to  the  plain,  where  Le  expected  to  he  at-  Halle,  where  the  reserves  were  stationed^ 

tacked,  pennitted  the  eDemy  to  occupy  was  entirely  cut  ofi^  and  it  was  punued  ^ 

the  steep  eminences^  which  commanded  eveiy  where   by   Napoleon's   battalions^ 

the  valley  of  the  Muhl,  at  Jena ;  and  the  and  reduced  to  confusion,  it  was  obliged 

duke  himself  was  equally  negligent  in  re-  to  separate   into   small  corps,  some  of 

mid  to  the  heights  and  pass  of  K6sen.  which,   under    Hofaenlohe*s    command, 

These  oversights  were  disastrous,  for  Napo-  reached  Magdeburj^,  and  the  Elbe,  Octo- 

leon  caused  me  most  troublesome  obstruC'  her  26,  by  a  circuitous  route   over  the 

tieos  in  the  narrow  ravines  to  be  levelled,  Hartz  tnountains.    The  loss  eusuimed  by 

on  the  night  of  October  13,  in  order  to  the  Prussians,  up  to  October  14,  was  above 

convey  his  artillerv  to  the.  plateau  of  the  .50,000  men,  killed,  wounded  or  prisoners. 

selected  place.    In  the  morning,  a  thick  T^e  9azons  lost,  in  the  whole,  &  officers 

cloud  concealed  his  operations.    By  de-  killed,   115   wounded^  and   more   than 

irrees,  he  brought  80,000  men  on  the  field.  600O  men  prisoners.     The  loss  of  the 

The  left  wing  was  led  by  Aueereau,  the  French,  in  Killed  and  wounded,  did  not 

guards  b}f  Lefebre,  Uie  centre  by  Lannes^  amount  according  to  their  own  accounts, 

and  the  liffht  wing  by  Souh.    Neysubse-  to  more  than  4100.    The  loss  of  the  Prus- 

<]U€fndy  advanced  fiom  the  rear  to  the  first  sians,  after  the  battle,  was  sdll  greater  f 

hue.  Three  bk)ody  battles  decided  Hobeo--  for,  October  16,  14^000  Prussiana,  under 

lohe^  deftflt    At  ^x^  the  Prussian  van-  M6flendorC  shut  up  in  Erfurt,  surrendered 

guard,  wider  Tauenzien,  was  overthrown  to  Murat    The  capdve  Saxons,  however, 

at  Klosewitz,  then  the  main  body,  under  were  released  on  promise  never  to  serve 

prince Hohenlohe, at Vierzehnheiligen, and  again  against  France;  whereupon  Napo- 

lastly  the  former  riffht  wing  of  the  armyun-  leon  caused  the  neutrali^  of  the  electorate 

dergeneral'R&che^atCapeUendorfl  Thus  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  grand-duke  of  Bew 

an  army  of  50,000  men  was  completely  onthel7tfa,thoughneacewaanotconclu£ 

bitricen  up.  On  the  same  day,  thedtike  put  ed  with  Saxony  till  December  11,  at  Po- 

in  motion,  on  the  high  road  leading  from  sen.    By  this  pleasure.  Napoleon  secured 

Auerst&dt  to  K6Ben,  his  army  of  50,000  his  right  flank,  in  case  he  should  advance 

men,,  in  three  divisions;  the  first,  under  to  Bmn,  and  opened  to  his  own  use  all 

Sc^mettau,  accompanied  by  the  king,  three  the  resources  of  the  electorate,  which  he 

princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  fiera-mar^  occupied.     The  most  important  events 

flhal   M611endorf;    but   Davoust,  whose  now  followed  each  other 'in  rapid  succes- 

army  contained  about  36,000  men,  had  sion.     October  18,  Bemadotte  attacked 

already  a  few  hours  before  occupied  the  the   Pnissian  reserves   of  10,000  men, 

important  nasB  of  K6sen.    The  repeated  under  Eugene,  duke  of  WOrlraibeiig,  at 

attacks   of^  the  division   of  Schmettau,  Halle,  and  made  5000  prisoners.  Davoust 

whidi  met  the  enemy  at  Hassenhausen,  marched  by  way  of  Leipsic  and  Witten- 

and  of  general  Blucher's  cavalry,  were  berg,  Lannes  by  way  of  Dessau,  to  Beifin 

repelled,  the  second  division  of  the  Prus-  (October  25),  which   Napoleon  entered 

aian  army  not  cominff  to  their  assistance,  on  the  27tb.     Spandau  surrendered  to 

being  retarded  by  the  bad  roads.    The  Laimes,  October  25.    Meanwhile  general 

duke  himself  being  wounded  in  the  eye  Kalckreuth  succeeded  in  conductinff  a 

by  a  musket  shot,  and  general  Schmettau  part  of  the  residue  of  the  army,  12,000  in 

being  mortally  woundra,  all  unity  cf  op^  number,  beyond  the  Oder.    Blfioher,  on 

erttions  was  losL    The  king  now  com-  the  contrary,  did  not  join  Hohenlohe  with 

milted  the  chief  command  to  the  field-  the  wreck-  of  the  reserves^  but,  after  the 

marshal  Mdttendorf^  who  save  the  orders  prince  had  capitulated  at  Prenzlau  with 

fortheretreat;butthefirBtmv]8ion,onthehr  17,000  men,  October  28,  proceeded  to 

retreat,  becoming  entengled  with  Uie  sec-  StreUtz,  where  heformed  a  junction  with 

end,  which  was  advancing,  Davoust  so  the  coipe  of  the  duke  of  Weimar,  under 

imptoved  the  consequent  confusion  as  to  die  command  of  the  duke  of  Bnmswick- 

achieve  a  complete  victory,  which  won  (Els.    Hisforces  now  amounted  to  21,000 

him  the  title  ofdukt  ^  AuirMdL    Oen-  men ;  but,  pursued  by  Miuat,  Bemadotte 

eral  Kalckreuth  protected,  nevertheless,  and  Souk,  he  was  oUiged  to  press  for* 

for  some  time,  the  retreat  of  the  army  ward  toiwds  LAbeck  on  the  5th,  and 

along  ^  road  fifom  Auentfldt  to  Wei-  caratukite  at  Ratkau  on  the  7th.     (See 

mar   and    Buttstadt     It   was  intended  iiu&edL)    Meanwhile  a  corps  of  ci^valnr 

to  renew  the  battle  on  the  15th;  but  on  of  6000  men,  under  general  Schimmet- 

this  day  the  king  ieenved  informaticm  in  pfennig,  had  surrendeied,  on  the  29th,  to 

Sommeida  of  Hohenlohe^  defeat.     As  genend  Milhaud,  at  Pasewalk;  and  on 

the   oommunicadgn  oi  the  anny  with  the  31st,  another  coips  of  4000,  under 
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general  Bila,  at  Anclam,  sutveodered  to  bjr  the  ezteliflive  oommeroe  of  whieh  Jen* 

ffenenl  Becker*    Stunned  by  this  umihi-  ne  is  the  centre.    The  four  princifwl  tribeo 

btion  of  die  Prusaiiin  army  in  the  apace  are  the  Foukhfli  Mandingoea,  Bambazras 

of  14  daya,  the  commanders  of  fortreflsea  and  Moonp  of  whom  the  nrat  are  the  moat 

siirrepdered  their  places  to  the  enemy,  numeroua,  and  are  atrict  adherents  to  Mo- 

'  without  the  honor  of  reaistance^    The  laat  hammedaniam,  compelling  the  puanBam- 

bulwark  of  the  monarchy,  Magdeburg^,  bama.to  conform  to  the  rales  of  the  Ko- 

which  was  abundantly  supplied  with  ev*  ran,  whilst  they  are  at  Jenne.    The  trade 

ery  necejnaiy.  General  Rleist  shameAiUy.  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  90  or  40  Mooriah 

opened  to  the  French  under  Ney,  on  the  merchanta^  who  maintain  a  conumipica* 

dth  of  Novembcnr.   -Napoleon,  elated  by  tion  with  TiijabucUMvin  bados  of  conaid- 

his  success,  suddenly  broke  off  the  pacific  eraUe  size,  ranged  along  the  lirer.    The 

negotiations,  which  were  near  a  conclu-*  maiicets  are  filled  with  me  pioductiona  of 

aion,  carried  his  arms  across  the  Oder,  in-  the  surrounding  country,  either  fi>r  con* 

vited  the  Polos  to  his  atandand,  and'  came  sumption,  or  exportation ;  in  exchange  fi»r 

up  with  the  Russians  on  the  Vistula.    To  which,  artielea  are  brought  fi»m  Timbuc- 

aU  the  military  reasons  for  the  victoiy  of  toc^  including  a  variety  of  European  goodai 

Napoleon,  the  great  moral  diflference  orthe  GaiI16  fi>und  the  merchants  of  Jenne  mora 

two  armies  must  be  added— 4he  French,  polished  than  ai^  nativea  of  Afirica  with 

enthusiasdc  for  gloiy  and  for  their  com-  whom  he  had  had  dealmga.    The  mode 

ntander,  led  by  eiDcellent  o^cera^  mostly  of  living  is  extremely  aiipple.    (See  Gail- 

young ;  the  Prussian  army,  consbtuw,  in  Ik^  Journey  to  JSmmictoo,) 

a  great  measiue,  of  forelgoen  and  rabble,  Jsmnca,  Edward ;  an  English  physi- 

ready  to  run  away  at  the  first  good  oppor-  cian,  celebrated  fi>r  having  introduced  the 

tunity,  their  generals  old,  their  king  weakb  practice  of  vaccination,  aa  a  i»«ventive  of 

Immense  resounies  were  opened  to  Na-  the  small^pox.    He  was  the  youiu^soh 

pofeon  by  the  possession  of  all  Noith  €rer*  of  a  deixynian  in  Gloncesterslure,  and 

many,  with  the  excejMtion  of  Colberg;  folr  was  bom  May  17,  1749.    Being  deetineil 

he  had  taken  possession  of  the  electorate  ibr  the  medical  profeasion,  he  was,  after  a 

of  Hesse,  November  1 ;  of  Brunswick  and  common  school  education,  placed  aa  an 

Fulda,  October  96 ;  of  Hanover,  I^ovem*  apprantiee  with  a  suraeon,  at  Sodbury,  in 

bar  9;  of  the  Hansnatic  cities,  November  ms  native  cotmty.    He  subsequently  visit- 

19 ;  of  Mecklenburg,  November  28 ;  and  ed  London,  to  fioish  his  studies,  by  attend- 

of  Oldenbuig,  December  6.     November  in^  the  lectures  of  the  celetarated  anaio- 

Sl,thecelebrateddecreeQf  Bisriin  wasis-  nust  John  Hunter.     Returning  to  the 

sued,  interdicting  all  commerce  >  between  eountiy,  he  settled  «t  Beritelcr^,  to  practise 

Gieat  Britain  and  the  continent,  and  de-  the  various  branchea  of  his  professkm* 

daring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  He  had  aheady  obtained  the  reputation 

blockade.  of  an  ing^ous  practitioner,  and  a  man 

jENKiirsoir,  Charles.     (See  lAoerpoolf  of  talent  and  science,  when  he*  made 

^ad  qf.)  known  to  the  w(»id  die  important  disoov- 

jEiTXiir80ir,Robett  Baidcs.    (See  Xmct-  eiy  which  hB0  rsised  him  to  an  enviable 

pool,  Ecoi  of.)  situation  amona  the  benefiieton  of  the 

JsNiiE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  human  race.  Hia  investigatioina  oonoem- 
important  cities  inC^itral  Africa,  was  first  ing  the  cow-pox  were  conunenced  about 
visited  by  CaiU^,  the  French  traveDer,  io  the  year  17/(^  when  hia  attention  was 
1828.  It  is  described  by  him  as  rituated  exdted  by  the  cuoumslance  of  finding 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  brsnch  of  the  that  aome  individuals,  to  whdn  he  at- 
Ni^r,  separating,  below  Sego,.finom  the  tempted  to  cooomunicate  the  small-pox 
mam  current,  with  which,  after  passing  b^  inoeubtirai,  were  not  suse^ble  ofthe 
the  former  eitv,  it  again  unites.  The  disease;  and,  on  inquinr,  he  fi>imd  that 
country  around,  aa  fiu*  as  the.  eye  can  all  such' patients,  though  they  had  never 
reach,  forms  onbr  a  marshy  plain,  inters  had  the  amaQ-pox,  hiul  imdeigone  the 
spersed  with  a  &w  clumps  of  trees  and  casual  cow-pox,  a  diseaae  common  among 
bushes.  The  dty  is  two  ];niles  and  a  the  fiumen  and  dairy-aervants  in  GlouiDea* 
half  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  tenhiie,  who  had  ^aome  idea  of  its  pre- 
earth ;  the  houses  tolerably  well  built  of  ventive  eliect  (>ther  medical  men  were 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun;  the  streets  so  aware  ofthe  provalenoe  of  thii  opinion: 
viride  that  seven  or  dght  persona  >  may  but  they  treated  itas  a  popular  preiudioe ; 
vmUc  abreast  Population  ia  estimated  by  and  Jenner  aeems  to  have  been  the  fint 
CaiU^  at  8,000  or  10,0Qa  The  inhabttants  who  aaoeitained  its  eoRectnesft,  and  en- 
consist  of  varioua  Afiican  tribes,  attracted  deavorad  to  derive  fitnn  it  aome  practical 
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adTintagje.  He  diflrovered  that  the  vari'  the  time  being.  In  1757,  he  publiahedhis 
olc  vaeemtBy  as  the  complaint  has  beea  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin 
eince  termed,  having,  in  ihe  fint  instance,  of  Evil,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
been  produced  by  accidental  or  deangned  which  is,  that  tho  production  of  good 
inoculation  of  the  matter  a^rded  by  a  wiUiout  evil  is  impossible ;  that  evils 
peculiar  disease  wffeedng  the  udder  of  a  spring  from  necessity,  'and  could  not  be 
covr,  could  be  propagated  from  one  hu-  done  away  without  the  -sacrifice  of  some 
man  subject  to  anomer  by  inoculation,  superior  good,  or  the  admisnon  of  greater 
rendering  aD  who  passed  through  it  secure  disorder.  In  respect  to  moral  e^  his 
from  the  small-pox.  He  made  known  hie  theory  is,  that  it  is  peraiitted,  in  order  to 
discoveiy  to  some  medical  fiiends,  and  in  provide  object^  for  thejuat  infliction  of 
the  month  of  July,  1796,  Mr.  pKne,  sur-  physical  evila  hi  1776^  appeared  his 
geon  to  St  Tliomas's  hoqiital,  introduced  View  of  the  Internal  Evklences  of  the 
vaccination  Inta  the  metropolis.  The  Christian  Relisk»n.  Tlie  foundation  of 
jwactiGe  of  vaccine  inoculatioa  was  adopt*  his  reasoning  is,  that  the  Christian  reli- 
ed in  the  army  and  navy,  and  hoaon  and  gion  is  a  ^stem  of  ethics  so  superior  to^ 
rewards  were  confeired  on  the  author  of  and  unlike  any  thing  which  had  previous- 
tike  discoveiy.  The  diploma  constituting  ly  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  that  it 
him  doctor  of  medidiie,  was  presented  to  must  neceSEarily  be  divine.  In  1782,  ap* 
/enner  as  a  tribute  lo  his  talents^  by  the  peered  his  Disc^uintions  on  Various  Sim- 
uaiiveni^  of  Oxfbrd.  He  was  chosen  a  jects  (8vo.),  which  are  mariced  with  lus 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  other  usual  chaiactoristtcs  of  sprightly  wit  and 
leained  aasociadons;  and  a  pariiamentary  shrewd  observation,  but  are  vague  and 
smnt  was  made  to  him  or  the  sum  of  dedamatoiy.  He  died  in  1787;  lus  works 
£90,000l  The  extension  of  th&  beneflls  have  been  collected  into  four  volumes 
of*  vaccination  to  foreign  countries,  spread  (ISmo.),  with  a  life  prefixed  by  jC.  N.  Cole, 
the  ftme  of  the  discoverer,  who  received  Jephthab  ;  a  natural  son  of  Gilead, 
several  congratulatoiy  addresses  from  con*  who^  bein^  driven  -  from  home  by  his 
tipental  potentates.  He  died  suddenly,  in  brothers,  hved  in  the  land  of  Tob,  but| 
consequence  of  apoplexy,  January  36^  ykhetk  the*  Ammonites  waged  war  against 
1823|  and  was  imerred  in  the  parish  church  Israel,  was  sent  for  to  defiwd  hiscountiy- 
of  Berkeley.  Doctor  Jeoner  was  the  au-  men.  Jephthah  tried  concUiatpiy  meas- 
thor  of  an  Inmiiiy  into  the  Causes  and  tires,  but,  being  upsuccessful  in  this,  he 
Efiects  of  the  Cow-pox,  (1796, 4to.) ;  and  put  himself  at  3ie  head  of  the  Israelitefl^ 
Farther  Observations  on  the  FarioUb  Vae^  and  defeated  the  enemy.  Having  rashly 
cmtBf  or  Cow-pox,  besides  various  letters  made  a  vow  that»  ^  he  was  victorious^  he 
and  papcra  on  the  same  subiect,published  would  sacrifice  to  God,  as  a  burnt  offering, 
in  periodical  woriu.  (See  Piaccmatiim,)  whatever  should  first  come  to  meet  him 
Jehnt,  Cotton.  (See  t^rdniMr^.)  from  his  bouse,  he  was  met,  on  his  return, 
JxNTNs,  Soame,  a  witty  and  elegant  by  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  whom  he 
writer,  was  the  oiJy  son  of  .sir  Roger  sacrificed^  m  consequence,  to  the  Lord. 
Jamrns,  knight  He  was  bom  in  London,  {Jw%ea  xi.  291,  40.}  The  mode  in  which 
in  1704,  and  received  a  domestic  educa-  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  has  given  rise 
ti<Mi  until  the  age  of  seventeen^  when  he  to  much  controversy,  some  authors  main- 
was  entered  a  fellow  commoner  of  St  taining  that  Jephthah  put  her  to  death  near 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  He  remained  the  altar ;  others  that  he  devoted  her  to  per- 
three  yean  at  the  univernur,  and  then  petual  virginity  in  the  temple ;  otheiyi,  and 
married  early  a  lady  with  a  kage  fortune,  most  commentatorB,  think  that  he  actuallv 
to  ifiiiom  his  father  was  guardian ;  but  the  sacrificed  her  as  a  burnt  oaring,  and, 
marriage  Droved  unhappy,  and,  in  conse-  though  Moses  prohibitB,  explicitly,  such  a 
quence  of^an  dopement,  a  separation  took  sacrinccy  that  it  may  have  been  permitted 
phee.  In  his  yoqth,  Mr.  Jenyns,  with  a  in  the  wUd  and  barbarous  time  of  Jephthah. 
small  and  detidafce  persofn,  sustained  the  Jephthah  ruled  six  years  as  a  judge  and 
character  of  a  beau,  and  his  first  perform-  generaL  <  {Judgei  xi  and  xiij^ 
ance  was  a  poem  on  the  Ait  of  Mncing,  Jerboa  {dij^  Gmel.).  These  singular 
puUishedin  J73a  In  174l9he  wasleft,by  little  anhtaals  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  death  of  his  fkther,  master  of  a  hj^  the  o)d  continent,  Vut  seklom  m  great 
fbttune,  on  which  he  entered  into  public  life  ^enty.  The  most  common  species  is  the 
as  representative  of  the  county  of  Cam-  I>.  sajgiUtL  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  &wn- 
bridge.  He  began  his  career  by  supporting  cctlor  on  the  upper  parta,  and  white  be- 
wRiDbertWamole,  and  ever  after  remain-  neath;  the  length  of  the  body  is  about 
ed  a  fiiithful  adherent  to  the  minister  for  eight  inches,  and  of  the  tail  ten.     The 
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jeiboas  inhabit   dry,   hard,   and   clayey  by  his  counsels  till  tl^eir  fli^t  into  EgypC^ 

ground,  in  which  they  make  their  bur-  where  he  died  at  an  adyanced  age.    He 

rows.    These  are  of  considerable  length,  began,  under  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  to 

and  run  oblique  and  winding;  at  about  dictate  his  instructions  and  prophecies  to 

half  a  yard   below  the  ^urmce  of  the  his  amanuensis  Baruch.    They  evince  the 

ground,  they  terminate  m  large  excava-  most  ardent  patriotism  and  unshaken  trust 

tions  or  nests;,  they  are  usuallv  provided  in  the  God  of  his  fethers,  but,  at  the  same 

with  but  one  opeiung,  though  the  animals  lime,  show  how  much  the  ^irit  of  the 

are  provident  enoiig^  to  make  another  prophet  was  crushed  by  his  own  misfor- 

passage,  to  irithin  a  short  distance  fifom  times  and  the  disasters  of  his  c6untry.    It 

the  sur&ce,  through  which  they  rapidly  is  only  in  his  predictions  against  fbreigo 

penetrate  in  case  of  necessity.     It  is  al-  states,  that  his  exmeeaxm  rises  to  some 

most  impossible  to  kill  them,  except  by  degree  of  suength ;   but  elsewhere  his 

coming  on  them  unawares.    The  Arabs,  tone  is  as  mild   as  his   character,  and 

however^  take  them  alive,  by  stopping  up.  mournful  as  the,  times  in  which  he  Uved. 

all  die  outlets  of  the  different  galleries  be-  He  clearly  foresaw  the  downftll  of  Judah, 

longing  to  the  colouy,  vrith  the  exception  and  lamoited  it  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 

of  one,  through  which  they  force  them  His  Lamentatiotis,  the  fruit  of  this  grief 

out    They  keep  within  their  holes  durinjg  for  the  fate  of  his  country,  are  ^gies  fuU 

die  day,  sleeping  rolled  up,  with  their  of  touching  melancholv  and  .pious  res^- 

head  between  theu*  thighs.     At  sunset  nation,  which,  by  their  Beautiful,  harmoui- 

they  come  out,  and  remain  abroad  till  ous  structure,  remind  us  of  a  beiEter  era  of 

morning.     They  go  on  their  hind  legs  Hebrew  p^try. 

OD^y,  the  fore  legs  ming  very  short;  their  Jericho  ;  a  considerable  town  of  an- 
motion  is,  nevertheless,  veiy  rapid,  being  cient  Judea,  on  a  plain  north-east  of  Jeru- 
effected  by  leaps  of  six  or  seven  fbet,  salem,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  noted,  espe- 
which  they  repeat -so  swifUy,  that  it  is  cially  in  Solomon^  time,  for  its  baJsam- 
tieariy  impossible  to  overtake  them.  They  gardens,  and  its  thickets  of  palm-trees  and 
do  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  but  roeds,  and  carrying  on  a  flourishing  trade 
spring  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  ui  balsam  and  spices.  It  was  the  Kev  of 
other.  In  leapine,  they  carry  their  tails  Palesdne,  and  was  therefore  invested  by 
stretched  out,  whOst,  in  standing  or  walk-  the  Israelites,  who  had  passed  the  Jordan 
ing,  they  carry  them  in  the  fbrm  of  an  S,  under  Joshua  to  conquer  diis  country.  On 
the  lower  curve  touching  the  ground.  In  the  seventh  day,  it  was  taken  in  a  inuacu- 
their  wild  state,  these  animds  are  very  lousmanner,  and  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt 
fond  of  bulbous  roots ;  but,  when  confined,  some*  time  after.  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
they  will  feed  on  raw  meat.  They  are  by  the  village  of  Raha.  '  The  gardens  and 
tamed  without  much  difficulty,  but  they  thickets  have  disappeared ;  3ie  balsam- 
require  to  be  kept  warm.  The  jerboa  is  tree  alone  is  cultivated.  There  is  a  creep- 
supposed  to  be  the  oofw  of  the  Sble.  It  ing  plant,  with  a  singularly  shaped  and 
was  forbidden  food  to  tne  Israelites ;  it  is,  mgnnt  flower,  whi^  we  calf  the  rose 
however,  eaten  by  the  Arabs.  of  Jericho  {anakatica).  It  was  prt>babiy 
Jeremiah,  the  second  of  the  great  brought  over  to  Europe  in  the  times  of 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  noble  the  crusades. 
Jewish  fiimily  of  the  priesdy  order,  flour-  :  Jerhack.  (See  SSfericu) 
ished  dniiiu^  the  daikest  period  of  the  Jer^oloff  ^not  Yamudoff^  Alexei  Pe- 
kingdom  of  Judah,  under  the  last  four  trowitch;  Russian  general  ofinfimtiy,  gov- 
kinga,  till  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  ex-  emor  of  the  provinces  of  Geoivia  and 
ercised  the  prophetic  office  for  40  years,  Caucasus,  and  general  in  4^ief  of  the  army 
with  unwearied  patience  and  fideUty.  of  the  Caucasua  In  April,  1815^  Jermoloff 
But  in  vain  did  he  exhaust  admonition^  comnianded  the  second  corps  t)f  the  Rus> 
entreaties  and  wamings  to  move  the  peo-  sian  army,  which,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
pie  to  a  sense  of  piety  and  resignation ;  he  marched  fiiom  Poland,  into  France.-  ui 
was  rewarded  by  abuse,  imprisonment  1817,  he  was  sent,  with  50,000  select  tiDope^ 
and  menaces  of  death.  After  the  destruc-  to  occupy  the  fixintiere  on  the  side  of  Per- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  when  all  the  people  sio.  Having  personally  inspected  all  the 
were  carried  into  captivity,  he  was  hon-  military  posts,  he  was  isent  as  amtMssador 
ored  by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  noblest  of  to  the  Persian  court  at  Teheran,  wh^re 
his  nation,  and  permitted  to  choose  his  the  Russian  cabinet  wished  to  counteract 
own  place  of  resideni^  The  old  prophet  the  influence  of  the  Elnglish.  For  this 
staid  by  the  ruins  of  the  holy  city,  and  reason,  the  suite  of  Jermoloff  was  very 
continued  to  direct  the  remaining  Jews  splendid.    He  had  with  him  the  flower  of 
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the  Ruanan  ndbiKty,  and,  besides,  some  as  a  teacher.  His  exposition  of  the  Holy 
French  officers,  whom  Napoleon  had  sent  Scriptures  found  favor  widi  the  Roman 
with  Gfurdanoe  on  a  similar  mission  to  ladi^ ;  and,,«lthough  no  one  reprehended 
Persi/ft  in  18p7.  Jennoloff  also  received  more  than  he  the  mannecs  of  the  ftshion- 
the  repoits  made  by  Gardanne,  and  the  able  world,-  sev«|id  matrons  of  distinction, 
maps  drawn  by  the  French  dfficers.  A  with  theur  dau^teri,  compfied  with  his 
very  advantageous  treaty  of  commerce  exhortations,  ami  became  nuns.  St  Mar- 
aud amity  was  soon  cimcluded  between  eeUa  and  St  Paula  are  celebrated  for 
Russia  and  Persia,  by  which  the  peace  the  leahyed  and  ingenious  theological 
of  Tiflifl^  Sept  13,  1814^  was  i^nfirmed.  epistles  he  wrote  tliem,  and  for  their  none 
RttSBia  was  intruded  by  the  same  compact,  monastic  piety.  Pauk  accompanied  him 
in  somd  degree,  vath  the  guarantee  of  the  to  Palestine,  in' 386^  where  he  fouxided  a 
Pernan  succession;  and  Persia  wa^  placed  convent  at  BetMehem,  with  her  funds^ 
almost  in  the  same  relatioB  to  Rnaria  as  and  in  her  societv :  •  in  tins  he  remained 
Poland  had  been  in  the  time  of  Catharine  till  his  death,  in  420..  His  writings  show 
n.  Jermoloffdien  returned  to  his  former  his  active  participation  in  the  controver- 
station, -end  exerted  hims^  much  fbr  the  sies  concerning  the  dodxines  of  Origen, 
improvement  of  commerce  in  those  parts.  Meletus  and  Pelagiu^;  he  always  def^d- 
Ul  1819,  he  sent  captain  M urewjefTto  the  ed,  with  zeal  and  ability,  the  orthodox 
coast  of  the  Caspian  aea,  to  invite  the  doctrines  pf  the  church,  thoush  his  own 
Taiidnans  living  there  to  form  amicable  writmgs  are  not  fiee  ,fh>m  vemses  of  the 
coDaexions  with  Russia.  tJnder  him,  the  views  and  opinions  of  these  difrerent  par- 
army  of  the  Caucasus  was  increased  to  ties.  His  profound  knowled^  of  the 
100^000  men.  In  1827,  he  subdued  the  Bible,  which  he  read  in  the  onginal  lan- 
Tehetebenizes  mounliaineerB,  addicted  to  guages,  frequently  led  him  to  results  >  on 
robbery.  In  1£C26^  he  repulsed  the  PeN  which  he  subsequently  had  conttoversies 
si^ns,  who,  tmder  Abbas  Mirza,  had  broken  vnth  the  church;  and  his  method,  of  in- 
die pc^ace  of  G&ulistan.  In  April,  1827,  terpredng  the  Scriptures  borders  close^ 
general  Paskewitch  succeeded  him  in  the  on  the  ulegorical  mterpfetations  of  On- 
chief  command  against  the  Peraans.  gen,  whom,  he  respected,  studied  and 
JnaoME,  St.,  one  of  the  most  learned  attacked.  His  biblical  labors  are  highly 
and  prolific  authors  of  the  early  Ladn  valuable ;  his  Latin  version  of  the  -Old 
chturoh,  was  bom  about  33;!,  in  Dalmada,  Testament,  ftaiA  the  Origina]  language,  is 
of  wedthy  parentsi  educated  with'  care  the  foundation  of  the  Vulgate,  and  his 
in  literary  Studies,  and  made  ftmiliar  with  oommentaiy  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
the  Roman  and  Greek  classics  under  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the 
orammarian  Donatus  9t  Rome.  But  he  controveisy  with  Jovinian  and  Vigilantlus, 
did  not  escape  uncontaminated  by  the  the  opponents  of  the  ascetic  bigouy,  his 
licentiousness  of  the  capital;  and  he  immcNderate  zeal  fbr  the  monastic  life, 
himself  confesses  the  excesses  of  his  which  contributed  m;ach  towards  the  pro- 
you^.  He  ^oon,  however,  ?  became  in-  motion  of  this  new  institution,  led  him  to 
clmed  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  cata-  -expressions  which  manifest  more  strength 
combs  and  tombs  of  the  martyrs  first  and  fire  of  feeling  than  maturity  of  judg- 
excitod  his  devotion.  His  travels  on  the  ment.  On  the  whole,  with  a  glowing 
Rhine  end  in  Gaul,  made  him  acquainted  imagination,  which  made  his  style  lively 
with  several  Christian  preachers,  and  be*  and  attractive,'  and  with  an  extensive 
fore  his  4(hh  year  he  was  baptized  in  knowledge  of  languag|e8,  he  possessed  a 
Rome.  After  a  long  residence  at  Aqui-  less  philosophical  genius  than  his  more 
leia,  he  went,  in  373,  to  Antioch,  in  Syria,  celebrated  contemporary  Aueustine. 
where  his  inclination  to  an  ascetic  life  be-  '  Jbrome  of  Pragitb  ;  of  the  family  of 
canae  more  decided.  In  374,  he  retired  to  •  Faulfisch,  educated  at  the  utiiversities  of 
the  de^rts  of  Chalcis,,  and  there  passed  Prague,  Paris,  Cologne  and  Heidelberg;  in 
four  years  as  a  hermit,  in  the  severest*  faith  and  sufferings,  the  companion  of  the 
mortifications  and  laboripus  studies.  He  &mou8  John  Huss,  whom  he  excelled  in 
lefl  his  solitude  again  to  be  ordained  pres-  learning  and  ek)quence,  and  to  whom,  in 
byter  at  Antioch.  He  did  not,  however,  the  bold  attempt  at  reformation  of  the  15th 
confine  himself  to  tiio  dischax^  of  the  cenniry,  he  ^vas  inferior  only  in  inodera* 
duties  of  this  office,  but  soon  afler  went  tion  and  firudence.  His  reputation  for 
to  Constantinople,  to  ei^y  the  instrutv  learning  was-  so  grtot,  that  he  vras  em- 
tion  of  Grregory  of  Nazienzen»  In  Rome,  ployed  by  Ladislaus  II  of  Poland  to  or- 
whither  he  accompanied  his  friend  tl^e  panize  the  University  of  Cracow ;  andSig- 
bishop  DamittRis,  he  made.his  appearanee  unaund  of  Hungary   caused  Jerome  to 
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preach  before  him  in  Budcu  The  doc-  leon,  fenneriy  king  of  Westpfaaiia,  was 
trines  of  Wieklifi^  which  he  introduced  bom  at  Ajaccio,  T^c  15^  1784.  Having 
into  his  preaching,  subjected  him  to  a  pme  to  France  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
short  imprisonment  by.  the  imiversity  of  m  1793,  he  was  placed  at  the  college  of 
Vienna ;  but  he  was  released  by  the  people  Juilly.  Immediately  a^r  the  revolution 
of  Prague.  He  now  took  a  zealous  part,  of  the  16th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9, 1799),  he 
at  Prague,  in  the  contest  of  his '  friend  entered  the  naval  service,  and,  in  1801, 
Huas  against  the  abuses  6f  the  hierarchy  was  lieuttoant  in  the  expedition  agahist 
and  the  dissoluteness  of  the  cler^,  and  St  Domingo,  commanded  by  hi^  brother- 
not  unfirequently  proceeded  to  violence,  in-law^ffeneral  Leclerc.  He  sokm  return- 
He  attacked  the  worship  of  relics  with  ed  to  Fiaiuce  to  cany  despatches  to  the 
ardor,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  ffOTemment,andnotl6nfaner  sailed  again 
caused  the  monks,  who  opposed  him,  to  For  Martinique,  in  the  uigate  L'Epervier, 
be  arrested,  and  even  had  one  thrown  of  which  Napoleon  had  given  him  the 
into  the  Moldau.  He  publicly  burned,  in  conunand.  In  the  next  year,  the  war  be- 
1411,  the  bull  of  the  crtisade  against  La-  tween  England  and  France  being  renew- 
dislaus  of  Naples,  and  the  papal  iodul-  ed,  Jerome  cruised  several  months  be- 
ffsnces.  When  Huss  was  imprisoned  in  tween  St  Pierre  and  Tobago ;  but  he 
Constance,  he  could  not  remam  inactive)  finally  was  obliged  to  leave  the  8tation,and 
and  hastened  to  his  defence.  But  &  pub-  went  to  New  York;  While  in  the  U.  States^ 
he  letter,  in  which  he  requested  a  «afe  he  manied,  Dec.  S7, 1803^  miss  Elindieth 
conduct  from  the  council  of  Uberlingen,  Patterwn,  eldest  dau^ter  of  a  rich  mer- 
was  not  satisfectorily  answered,  and,  on  chant  .of  Baldmore.  When  Napoleon  as- 
hb  attempting  to  return  to  Prague,  the  sumed  the  imperial  diadem,  this  connexion 
duke  of  SulztAch  caused  Him  to  m  arrest-  was  made  to  yield  to  views  of  state  policy, 
ed  in  Hiischau  and  carried  in  chains  to  Con-  and  Jerome's  marriage  was  declared  in- 
stance. He  bere  received,  in  prison^  in-  vBltd,  after  the  Innh  of  a  eon,  s^  living 
formation  of  the  terrible  &te  of  his  fnend,  in  the  U,  State&  Jeronie  returned  to 
and,  after  several  hearing  in  which  no  France  in  May,  1805,  having  escwed  die 
one  was  able  to  oppose  liira,  an  imprison^  English,  who  were  wnotching  for  him  off 
ment  of  half  o  year  had  so  worn  him  NewYork.^  Napoleon  sent  bdm  to  Al- 
down,that  he  finally  yielded  to  violence,  giers  to  obtain  the  delivery  of  the  Genoese 
and,  on  the  llth  Sept,  1415,  consented  to  uiere  held  in  slavery.  This  missicHi  was 
recant  the  heresies  with  which  he  and  successfully  accomplished,  and  250  per- 
Huss  were  charged.  But  this  apostasy  sons  were  restored  to  liberty.  The  en^peror 
did  not  deliver  him,  and,  after  languishing  now  created  his  brother  captain,  and  gave 
a  year,  without  beine  able  to'  see  or  read,  hhn  the  connnand  of  a  74,  and  soon  after 
in  the  daikness  of  the  dungeon,  he  dis>  of  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
I^yed  his  former  courage,  on  an  audience  which  sailed  for  Martinique,  in  1806.  In 
on  the  26th  May,  1416.  He  solemnly  re-  the  same  year,  on  his  retum  to  France,  he 
tracted  his  recantation,  avowed  that  none  was  created  rear-admiraL  In  1607,  he  was 
of  his  eins  tormented  him  more  than  his  ttansfbrred  from  the  sea  service,  and  re- 
apostasy,  and  vindicated  the  principles  of  oeived  the  command  of  a  corps  of  Baya- 
Husa  and  Wicklifl^  with  a  boldness,  ener^  rians  and  Wfirtembergians,. which  auack- 
gy  and  eloquence,  that  extorted  the  admi-  ed  the  Prussians  and  occupied  Silesia, 
ration  of  his  adversaries,  but,  nevertheless,  In  this  campaign,  he  became  general  of 
precipitated  his  destnietion.  May  30,  he  division.  After  the  peace  of  TUsit,  in 
•was  burned  at  the  command  of  the  coun-  1807y  Jerome  married  (Aui^t  12)  Fred- 
cil.  .  He  proceeded  to  the  pile,  consoled  erica  Catharine,  princess  of  W&rtemberg ; 
by  singing  the  apostles*  creea  and  spiritual  and  on  the  18th  of^  the  same  month,  the 
mrmns,  and  gave  up  his  spirit  in  prayer,  kingdom  of  Westphalia  having  been  form- 
His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  in-  ed  by  Napoleon,  the  crown  was  bestowed 
order  to  annihilate  his  memory. ;  but  pos-  od  him.  All  the  continental  poweis  ac- 
terity  has  done  him  justice,  and  reveres  knowledged  him.  Cassel  was  his  capital, 
him  as  the  marKrr  of  truth,  who,  unwea-  and  that  city  was  much  embellished  byninpu 
ried  m  life,  and  noble  in  death,  has  ac-  ^  In  the  article  WutphaLia,  wiU  be  found  a 
jiuired  an  immortal  renown  for  his  share,'  historical  sketch  ofthis  kingdom;  we  will 
in  the  reformation.  His  views  and  doc-  only  say  at  present,  that  the  intentions  of 
trines  coincided  closely  with  those  of  the  king  were  jgood,  his  dependence  oq 
Huss.  (See  Hum.)  Napoleon  such  as  to  render  him  rather  a 
Jerome  Bonaparte  (since  1816.  prince  French  viceroy  than  a  sovereign,  and  his 
of  Montfort),  youngest  brother  or  Napo-  prodi^ty  encrmou^  which  will  be  lev 
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SBTerely  criticiaed  if  we  remember  that  he  return  from  Elba  in  1815»  embaiked  le- 
was  but  24  years  old  when  he  aacended  cretly,  lh>m  fear  of  the  AustrianSy  in  a 
the  throne.  Jerome  had  not  passed  vessel  which  his  brother-inrlaw  Muiiat 
dirough  the  different  stages  of  the  revolu^  had  sent  him.  He  arrived  in  Apiil  in 
tion,  nor  become  sobered  by  experience^  Paris,  with  cardinal  Fesch,  his  uncle,  and 
but  was  dazzled  by  the  rapidity  of  his  ele-  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
vation.  His  civil  list  was  fixed^  and  he  Chanvp-dt-Mai^  June  1;  The  following 
received  a  miHion  of  francs  aa  a  French  day,  he  was  made  a  peer,  and  then  depart- 
prince;  and  though  Westphalia  suffered  ed  with  Napoleon  for  the  army.  He 
severely,  as  did  all  other  pa^  of  Germany,  fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  and  dis- 
in  consequence  of  protracted  wars,  many  played  much  courage,  exclaiming,  ''We 
improvements  were  introduced  into  the  ought  to  die  here," or  ''We  can  die  no 
government^  pardcularly  the  equal  distri-  where  better  than  here."  He  was  woimd- 
bution  of  the  taxes,  and  a  uniform  admin-  ed  in  this  battle ;  and  we  may  add  here, 
istration  of  justice,  ^n  anecdote  is  told  that  Napoleon  once  said  of  him  he  would 
of  Jerome,  which,  if 'true,'iUustFatea  ^is  becon^  a  creat  general..  He  returned  to 
views.  Soon,  afler  his  arrival  in  Cassel,  Paris  with  his  brother.  After  Napoleon's 
deputations  of  the  different  classes  were  second  abdication^  he  travelled  about  for 
presented  to  him :  that  of  the  peasants  9ome  tune  in  Switzeriand,  lived  in  Wfir* 
was  presented  as  the  third  estate^  upon  temberg,  and  finaUv  took  up  his  rendence 
which  he  quickly  replied,  ^  There  are  no  (August,  1816)  in  Austria,  where  his  wiJBb 
estate  in^the  kingdom;  I  know  only  cid-  followed  him.  He*^  now  owns  the  lord- 
zens."  His  prodieiUity  was  not  unnoticed  ships  of  Wald  near  St  Pdlten,  Krsinbuig 
by  Napoleon,  and  in  other  respects  the  in  Upper  Austria,  and  Sch6nau  near  Vi- 
emperor  was  dissatisfied  with  bun,  as  he  enna.  Since  December,  1819,  he  has 
showed  when  Jerome  appeared  to, offer  eenerally  lived  with  his  wife. in  Trieste, 
his  conjpratulations  on  mb  birth  of  the  At  present  th^  live  in  Sch6nau,  in  great 
king  or  Rome  (March  10, 18111  In  the  retirement  He  is  much  beloved  by  his 
campaign  against  Russia,  in  1812,  Jerome  tenants,  whom  he  treats  with  kindness, 
conunanded  a  ^vinon  of  Germans,  at  His  finances  having  became  embarrassed, 
the  head  of  which  he  distinguished  him-  his  wife  applied  to  her  relation^  the  em- 
self  in  the  batdes  of  Ostrowii  aind^of  Mohi-  peror  of  Ruesia, .  who,  in  February.  1822, 
low;  but,  by  his  neglect,  Bagration  having  granted  her  the  sum  of  150,000  florins, 
effected  a  junction  with  Barclay  de  iToU^  and  a  pension  of  35,000^  paper  rubles. 
(August  ^  1812),  he  was  severely  repn-  She  soon  afler  gained  a  suitm  the  French 
ihanded  by  Nappleon  twho  was  thus  pre-  courts,  bV  which  she  recovered  a  sum  of 
vented  from  accomplishing  an  important  460,000  fiimea  The  prince  has  a  son,  Je- 
manceuvre),  aiid  was  sent  liack  to  CasseL  rome,  bom  at  Trieste,  August  24, 1814,  imd 
In  the  ensumg  year,  the  French  were  a  daughter,  bom  at  l^eete  in  June,  ISdO. 
obliged  to  evacuate  Germany,  and  Jerome  Jersey,  New.  (See  jWt^  MrKy.\ 
retired  to  France  with  the  queen,  whose  -  Jerset,  Isle  of;  a  diriving  and  venr 
affections  kept  pace  With  the  misfortunes  populous  isbmd  in  the  Englirii  channel, 
of  her  husband.  Jerom^  on  leaving  bis  the  largest  and  most  southerhr  of  that 
kingdom,  declared  to  a  deputation  of  clt-  group  on  the  coast  of  France,  which  forms 
izens  at  Maiburg:  that  he  did  not  regret  an  appendage  to  the  English  crown.  Its 
the  kingdoni  of  Westphalia ;  that  to  m  a  figure  is  necudy  an  oblong  square,  stretch- 
French  prince  was  his  Whole  pridis)  To^  in^^  in  an  ea^riy  direction,  12  miles, 
wards  tne  end  of  1814,  Jerome  and  his  with  a  breadth  no  where  greater  than  7, 
wife  were  obliged  te  leave  France.  The  and  at  a  medium  5  miles.  It  contains 
ex-queen,  when  setting  out  foJir  the  kin^-  about  40,000  acres,  12  parishes,  2  towns — 
dom  of  her  fiithen  was  arrested  near  Pans,  St  Holier,  the  eapkal,  and  St  Autnn — and 
on  the  route  to  Fontainebleau,  by  a  band  several  vUlases  and  fortresses,  hs  coast 
of  armed  men  under  the  conmaand  of  the  Is  surrounded  by  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks^ 
marquis  Maubreuil,  who  had  been  her  which  nearly  encircle  the  whole  island, 
own  equeny  at  Cassel.  This  man,  who  The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild,  the  sdl 
had  been  formerly  a  Chouan,  robbed  ^her  fertile,  and  the  siuiation  Well  adapted  to 
of  her  jewels,  n^ich,  however,  she  recov-  commerce.  The  inhid^tants  spoik  the 
ered  by  a  legal  process.  Jerome,  who  French  language,  though  it  is  now  on  the 
had  gone  to  Blois  to  join  the  empress  Ma-  decline.  They  nmke  their  own  laws ;  are 
rie  Ix>ui8e,  Went,  After  Napoleon^  abdica-  exempt  fh>m  nayal  and  militaiy  serviee, 
tion,  with  his  wifb  to  Switzerland,  lived  in  and  from  the  dominion  of  the  English 
Gratz  and  Trieste,  and,  on  Napoleon^  church;  haye  the  benefit  of  a  free  port, 
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and  trade  with  the  enemies  of  England,  circuit    The  town  is  built  irregularlTy  has 
even  in  time  of  war ;  above  all,  they  are  pretty  high  walls,  and  six  gates,  which  still 
free  from  the  taxes  with  which  the  mother  bear  Hemrew  names.    The  houses  are  of 
oouiitxy  is  loaded.   They  are  almost  whoU  itend-stone,  three  stories  high,  and  without 
ly  occupied  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  windows  in  the  lower  stoiy.    This  life- 
The  land  is  sufficiently  adapted  for  ^1  the  less  uniformity  is  only  diversified^  heUe  and 
common  crojis,  and  also  for  the  pasture  there,  by  die  spires  of  the  mosques,  the 
of  cattle,  which  is  practiBed  to  some  ex-  towers  of  the  churches,  and  a  few  cy- 
tent ;  but  the  mnguiar  mildness  of  the  cli-  preeses.    Of  2S^00O  inhdbitants,  13,000  are 
mate  has  decided  the  inhabitants  to  apply  Mohamnaedans,  and  4000  JewsL    Chris- 
clnefiy  to  the  produce  of  the  orchard,  and  tians  and  Jevv^  wear  a  blue  turban  to  djs- 
to  trust,  in  a  sreat  measure,  to  their  trade  tiiiffuish  them. '  The  women,  in  their  close 
fbr  a  supply  of  graiu,kit  least  fbrone  third  veils. and  white  dress,  look  like  walkins 
of  their  consumption.  ^  The  fruits,  there-  corpses.    The  streets  are  unpaved,  aud 
^re,  are  of  the  highest  flavor;  and  great  filled  dther  with  clouds  of  dust  or  with 
quantities  of  cider,  the  conimon  beverage,  tnire.    Nothmg  is  to  be  seen  but  veiled 
are    ma(de  annually.     Vario^  fortresses  figures  in  whit^,  insolent  Turks,  and  stu- 
have  been  erected,  viz.  Elizabeth  castle,  pid  or  melancholy  Christians.    That  Je- 
mount  Orgueil^  fort' Henry,  La  Rocco,and  rusalem  is  no  place  for  the  cultivation  of 
several  others.    The  coast  is  also  defend-  the  arts  or  sciences  one  may  easily  conjee- 
ed  by  a  chain  of  martello  towers,  and  by  turd,  ftova  the  despotism  of  the  Turks,  anci 
numerous  redoubts:  and  batteriea    The  the  gloomy  superstition  of  the  Christians, 
government  consists  of  a  court  of  judica-  Weavers  and  dlipper-inakers  are  the  only 
ture,  an4  on  ecclesiastical  body   acting  artisansl    A  niulntude  of  relics,  which 
separately,  and^  at  the  same  time,  unitipg  are,  probably,  not  all  manufactured  in  tlie 
with  12  eatables  and  a  milituy  j^v*  city,  but  are  sent  in  also  from  the  neigh- 
emor,  to  form  the  assembly  of  the  states,  borhood,  are  sold,  to  the  creduk>us  pil- 
the  legislative  body  of  the  island,  without  grim^    Nevertheless,  this  city  forms    a 
whose  approbation  no  Jaw  made  in  Eng-  central  point  of  trade  to  the  Arabians  in 
land  is  bmding.  The  governor  is  appoint-  Syria,  Arabia  and  Egypt.    The  people 
ed  by  the  crown,  convokes  the  assembly,  export  oil,  and  import  rice  by  the  way  of 
and  has  a  negative  voice,  which,  however.  Acre.'  The  necessaries  of  life  are  in  pro- 
is  merely  nominal,  except  where  the  in-  fusion,  and  quite  cheap,  the  k'ame  excel- 
terest  of  the  crown  is  concerned.    The.  lent,  and  .the  wine  vexy  good.    The  piJ- 
court  of  judicature  consists  of  a  bailiff  grims  are  always  a  chief  source  of  support 
and  a  president,  chosen  by  the  cr6wii,  12  to  the  inhabitants  \  at  Easter,  tbey  often 
jurats,  chosen  by  the  householders,  and  amount  to  5000. .  But  few  of  them  are 
various  officers;  the  clepcal  cou]:t,  of  a  Europeans.  .  Jerusalem  has  a  governor,  a 
dean  and  11  rectora.    Remains  of  antiqni-  eadi,  or  supreme  judge,  a  commander  of 
ties,  principally  druidical,  are  found  in  tb^  citadel,  and  a  muni  to  preside  over 
different  parts  of  the  island.    The  archi-  religious  matters.    Thek^  are  still  many 
tecture  of  all  the  churches  is  the  pointed  places  and  buildines  in  die  ci^desi^pated 
or  Gothic.    Various  attempts  have  been  by  ancient  sacred  names.    The  citadel, 
made  by' the  French  to  possess  themselves  which  is  pretended  to  have  been  David's 
of  the  island,  but  witnout  ^ucc<^ss :  the  castle,  is  4  Gothic  building  throughout, 
most  remarkable  was  in  1781.   Population,  It  is  ^lisp  cajiled  the  Fiion  Unoer^  probably 
28,000 ;  75  miles  from  Weymouth,  the  bec^iuse  it  was  )[)uilt  by  the  Pisans  during 
nearer  shore  of  En^and;  and  from  Car-  the  crusades.    All  the  pikiims  so  to  the 
teret.  and  BoiVdie  nearest  of  the  Fifeuch  Franciscan  nionasteiy  of  £e  Ho^  Savior, 
ports,  17.    Lon.  of  Su  Aubin,  2^  11'  W. ;  where  they  are  maintained  a  month  gra- 
lat  49^  13^  N.  tuitously.    Besides  this,  there  eucp  61  Chris- 
Jerusalem   (Heb.  Salem  ;  hence  the  tian  convents  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  the 
Greek  IKeroaolymay  tlic  siicred  Solma,  Armeiiian  ii^  the  lai^sL    They  are  sup- 
aod  the  Turkish  Solimmiy    This  celebrat-  ported  by^  benevolent  contribuuons,  priu- 
ed  city  of  Palestine  is  subject  to  the  pacha  cipally  from  Europe.    The  church  of  the 
of  Damascus.     Its  environs  are  barren  -  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  fc>r  1500  years 
and  mountainouSj    Tlie  city  lies  on  the  the  most  sacred  place  in  Jerusalem.    It  ia 
western  dechvity  of  a  hill  of  basalt,  sur-  composjed  of  several  churches  united,  and 
rounded  with   rocl^s   aud  deep  valleys,  is  said  to,  be  erected  on  Golgotha.    Here 
with  a  m^ch  colder  climate  tiian   one  is  shown,  in  a  IcLrge  subterraneous  apart- 
would  expect  from  its  geographical  sitiia-  ment  richly  ornamented,  the  pretendtnl 
tion.    It  is  now  only  about  two  miles  in  grave  of  the  Savior,  with  a  sarcophaguii 
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of  white  muble.    The  empresB  Helena  is  and  Neheniiah,whoee  succeason  governed 

leported  to  have  founded  this  church  in  them  a  long  time.    The  stoiy  of  Alexan- 

the  Aih  century,    fter  she  had  found  the  depB  making  a  pacific  vieit,  to  Jerusalem, 

true  croes.  The  Jews  live  in  great  wretch-  after  his  conquest  of  Tyre,  is  nothing  fa|Ut 

edness,  and  are  confined  to  a  small  part  a  Jewish  invention,  as  Josephus  is  the 

of  the  city.    The  temple  of  the  Moham-  only  author  who  mentions  it.    Alexan- 

medans,  which  is  regaided  as  one  of  their  dei's  successor,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagu^ 

ffreatest  sanctuariei^  is  magnificent    No  captured  Jerusalem,  and  carried  a  great 

JeworOhristianis  permittra  to  enter  the  number  of  the  better  sort   of  Jews  to 

inner  sanctuair.    This  temple  consists  of  Alexandria.    It  then  remained,  for  a  long 

two  hufe  buildings,  of  which  the  one,  El  time  after  it  was  taken  by  Antiocbus  the 

Aksa,  IS  adorned  with  a  sj^lendid  dome  Great,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Syrian 

and  beaudful  gilding.   The  other  edifice  is  kings.    Under  the  Maccabees,  the  Jews 

octazi£ular,  and  is  called  El  Sakarcu  Here  were  again  free  for  a  consderable  time, 

the  Mohammedans  show  the  footsteps  of  and  chose  their  own  rulers.    One  of  the 

their  prophet  surrounded  with  a  golden  last  of  these,  Aritftobulus,  invited  Poinpey 

gate ;  and  a  Koran,  which  is  four  feet*  the  Great  into  the  countiy,  and  thus  Jeru- 
ng,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  On  the  salem  came  under  the  Roman  dominion 
mount  of  Olives  is  to  be  seen  a  Christian  |B.  C.  64). «  But,  as  it  continued  to  have 
church,  in  which  is  shown  a  foot-print  6f  its  own  kings,  at  least  in  name,  and  also 
the  Savior,  which  he  left  on  the  place,  high-prints,  together  with  the  ^mansov- 
when  he  ascended  to  heaven.  Besides  errors,  tnis  occasioned  constant  troubles, 
many  old  Jewish  pfionuments,  there  are  a  which  were  finally  ended  by  the  destruc- 
ireat  ftiany  Greek  and  Roman,  several  tion  of  the  city  and  extermination  of  the 
Christian,  and,,  especially,  Gothic  mdnu-  inhabitant!^  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  after 
ments,  wnich  originated  in  the  times  of  a  bloody  siege  (A.  D«  70).  Some  build- 
tlie  crusades. — ^A  contemporary  of  Ahra-  ines,  however,  were  left  among  the  ruins, 
bam,  MelchisedeCyis  called  king  ofSakm^  The  Jews  again  collected  together,  built 
2000  years  before  Christ:  this  Salem  is  on  the  place,,  and  nffaki  rebelled  against 
suppoeed  to  be  the  J.erusalem  of  after  the  Romans.  Provoked  by  this  pwtina- 
times.  This  town  then  came  into  the  cy,  the  emperor  Adrian,  at  last,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Jebontes,  and  when  the  year  118,  otde^d  all  that  Titus  had  spar- 
Israelites  conquered  the  land  of  promise  ed  to  be  destroyed.  He  commanded  a 
(B.C.  1500),  it  was  aasigned,  in  the  division  new  city  to  be  bujJt  in  its  place,  called 
of  the  countiy,  to  the  trftie  of  Benjamin.  Slia  CtmittiinOy  in  which  no  Jew  was 
Hie  Jebuaites^  however,  appear  after-  permittea  to  dwelL  Constantine  the 
wards  to  have  recovered  possession  of  the  Great,  and  his  mother  Helena,  fiom  pious 
place  ;  for  David  conquered  the  city,  call-  motives,  ordered  all  the  heathen  menu- 
ed  it  after  his  name,  apd  built  Ae  castle  ments,  to  be  destroyed,  and  erected  many 
of  Zion.  His  son  Solomon  gready  em-  new  Christian  edifices.  Julian  conceived 
bellished  the  city,  and  caused  the  temple  the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  old  temple  of 
to  be  built  by  the  skilfUl  ardsts  of  Tj^.  the  Jews,  but  is  said  to  have  been  hinder- 
Under  his  successors,  Jerusalem  was  the  e^  from  executing  his  plan  by  the  eruption 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Five  of  subterranean,  fire.  The  ci^  remained 
tunes  it  was  taken-  and  ^ubdered ;  first  under  the  government  of  the  £astem  em- 
under  Rehoboam  by  the  Egyptians,  then  perors  till  Chosroed,  king  of  Persia,  con- 
under  Joram  by  the.  Arabians,  under  quereditin  tbeyear6]4.  It  was recoyer- 
Joash  by  the  Synans,  under  A'maziah  by  ed^  however,  by  this  emperor  Heraclius,  in 
the  Israelites,  and  under  Josiah  by  the  the  peace  of  638.  This  prince  prohibited 
Egyptians  again  (B.  C.  611).  Herodotus  theJews  fi^m  dwelling  there,  and  so  alien- 
also  mentions  &e  last  conquest  of  it,  call-  ated  the  patriarch  of  JerusaleEn,Sophronius, 
iiu^  the  city  KadyUu^  which  resembles  by  sectarian  dififerences,  that  the  Saracen 
ludiuhahj  the  Holy,  and  tho  Mohamme-  caliph  Omar  found  iitde  difiicuhy  in  mak- 
dans  sdU  call  the  city  El  Kods.  At  last,  ing  himself  master  of  the  ci^  (A.  D.  637). 
the  Chaldean  king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  dur-  From  the  Saracens  it  passed  into  the  hands 
ing  Uie  reign  of  Zedekiah^  conquered  the  of  the  Turks.  In  the  arst  crusade,  Godfrey 
kingdom,  razed  the  ci^  to  the  ground  ofBouillon  took  Jerusalem.  It  was  erected 
(B.C.586),  and  carried  the  Jews  to  Baby-  into  a  Christian  kingdom,  to  which  the 
Jon.  Seventjr  years  after,  Cyrus  cave  Turks  put  an  end  in  1187.  Clarke,  Chli- 
them  permission  to  return  and  rebuila  the  teaubriand,  &c.,  describe  its  present  state, 
city  and  temple.  This  was  done  under  Jerusalem,  John  Frederic  Williaoi, 
the  direction  of  their  high-priests,  Ezra  wad  bom  November  92,  1709,  at  Osna- 
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burg,  whefe  his  father  wbb  a  clergyman,  has  been  discontinued,  though  some  pri- 
and  early  displayed  great  talent  As  early  ns  vate  peraons  had  fools  late  in  tlie  last  cen- 
1721,  he  entered  the  univeratty  of  Leipsic,  tury.  Swift  Mnrote  an  epitaph  on  Dicky 
where  he  studied  theplo^.  He  then  Pearce,  the  earl  of  Sufiblk's  fool  (1728)» 
studied  at  Leyden,  went  wiUi  two  young  Mr.  Douce  stat^  that  thfe  costume  of  the 
noblemen  to  the  univer^ty  of  G6ttingen,  domestic  fool,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare^ 
visited  London,  and  was,  in  1742,  appoint-^  was  of  two  sorts.  The  one  was  a  motley 
ed,  by  the  duk&  of  Bmtiswick,  court  orparty-colored  coat,  atttached  to  the  body 
preacher  and  tutor  of  the  hereditary  by  a  girdle,  and  often  having  bolls  on  the 
prince.  The  CoU^ium  Carolimun,  after-  skirts  and  elbows.  The  breeches  and 
wards  so  fttmous,  was  established  -on  a  hose  were  in  one,  and  sometimes  the  legs 
plan  suggested  bv  him.  In  1752,  he  was  were  of  diftbi^nt  colore.  A  hood,  resem- 
made  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Niddags-  bluig  a  monk's  cowl,  covered  the  head 
hausen,  near  Brunswihk.  The  chancel"  completely,  and  thd  breast  and  shoulders 
.  lorship  of  the  university  of  Gottingen  was  pardy.  It  sometimes  bore  ass's  ears, 
offered  to  him,  but  he  would  not  leave  sometimes  the  neck  and  head  of  a  cock^ 
Brunswick,  where  his  benevotent  tLc^vity  and  sometimes  only  tlie  comb  of  that  bud 
found  full  exercise.  In  his  old  -age,  his  (whence  eoxcomb,  as  a  term  of  contenipt). 
son  destroyed  himself  in  consequence  of  The  bawble  {matoUe)  was  a  short  sticky 
fm  unfortunate  passiqn^r  a  married  fady.  terminated  witli  a  fool's  hea<^,  or  with  that 
This  gave  rise  to  Gptbie's  Sorrows  of  the  of  ^  doll  or  puppet.  To  ^is  was  fi^e- 
young  Werther;  The  father  died  in  1789,  c|tiently  appended  a  blown  bladder,  some- 
esteemed  by  all  Germany  as  a  theologian,  tunes  fiUea  with  sand  or  peas,  and  em- 
and  for  the  purity  and  beneftoence  of  his  ployed  as  a  weapon  of  sportive  oftence  ; 
character.  His  seimoDS  (Brunswick,  1768  sometimes  a  skin  or  bladder  only,  and 
— 1789, 2  vols.)  arestiU  read^as  are  also  sometimes  a  club  instead. of  the  bawble, 
his  Contemplations  on  the  most  Impor-  and,  occasionally,  both  together.  The 
tant  Truths  of  Reli^on  (1785  and  1795, 2  other  dress,  which  seems  to  have  been 
vols.)  He  wrote  many  other  works,  and  most  common  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  was  a  long  petticoat,  of  various  colors^ 
time  in  Germany.  fringed  wim  yellow.    There  tvere,  how- 

Jfiso,  or  Jebso,  or  Yedso,  or  Jxsso,  or  eVer,  many  variations  fit>m  this  dress  : 

Matsmai  ;  a  large  ishmd  in  the  North'  bells  supplied  the  place  of  the   cock's 

Pacific  ocean,  govcfmcd  by  a  prince  tribU-  comb ;  the  head  was  shaven  like  a  monk's 

tanr  to  the  emperor  of  Xotpein.    The  in-  crown;  fox  Uiils  or  squurel  tails  were 

habitantB  are  more  rude  and  teva^  than  fastened  on  the  clothes,  &e.    (See  Ihois, 

the  Japanese.    Thev  live  chiefly  on  fish  FboH  of) 

and^eame.    Lon.  14tP KX  to  147®  IC  E>,       JEsurrs,orSbciETTofJEsts;aieligious 

lat.  ^  to  45°  N.     Square  miles,  53,000.  order,  which  rose  in  influence  and  power 

Chief  town,  Matsmai.  farabove  all  the  other  orders,  though  strict- 

^essk;  axnan  of  Bethlehem,  who  Kved  ly  prohibiting  its  members  to  accept  any 

by  raianng  cattie ;  the  father  of  eight  sons,  office  in  the  church,  and  which,  in  the  art 

of  whom  David  was  one.     When  Saiii  of  ruling,  excelled  die  governments  of  the 

persecuted  the  latter,  Jesse  fled  mtd  the  world  no  less  than  its  ecclesiastical  rivals, 

land  of  the  Moabites,  where  he  seems  to  Nd  other  religious  order  affords  a  parallel 

have  died,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  him  to  this  ;  for,  while  those  who  give  them- 

efler  David's  accession  to  the  throne. .  selves  only 'to  devotion  and  religious  con- 

Jbster,  or  Court  Pool.  In  the  middle  templation,   present    few    disbngutshing 

ages,  ever?  court,  secular  or  eccleaiastieal,  trai^  and,  for  the  mast  part,  di£r  firoin 

had  its  fool,  as  a  necessaiy  appendage;  and  one  another  o^ly  in  their  names,  in  the 

there  are  some  instances  of^  court  jesters  fashion  and  color  of  their  dress,  ^e  greater 

in  the  18th  century.  -  Douce,  in  his  lUus-  or  less  strictness  of  their  rules,  the  number 

trations  of  Shakspeare,  has  a  dissertation  of  theur  penances  and  devotional  exercises ; 

on  the  fools  and  dowkis.    He  states  that  and  while  those  of  the  more  active  daas, 

Muckle  John  was  the  last  person  who  who  operate  abroad  by  their  influence  at 

regulariy  held  the  office  of  court  jester  in  courts  and  in  fkmilies,  and  by  engaging 

England,  his  predecessor,  Archy  Arm*  in  offices  of  instructi6n,  pastoral  care,  or 

strong,  having  Deen  sentenced  to  have  his  charity,  hre  almost  univensally  but  monks, 

coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  to  be  die-  the  society  of  Jesus  eariy  raised  itself  to  a 

missed  the  king's  service,  for  a  sarcasm  on  degree  of  liistorical  importance  unparal- 

Laud  (1637).     Since  the   time   of  the  leled  in  its  kind.     But  a  small  part  of  this 

commonweiBith,  the  post  of  king's  fool  greatness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tb^r  founder. 
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Ignatius  Loyola  (<|.  v.),  wHo  owe^  his  fkme  pope  and  the  superiors  of  their  order,  and  { 
more  to  die  shrewd  policy  and  eneroy  were  permitted  to  exercise  eyery  priesdy 
of  his  successors  than  to  the  merit  of  the  ihnction,  parochial  rights  notwithstanding,  j 
original  scheme  of  the  order.    At  the  uiu*  amon^  alt  classes  of  men,  even  during  sn 
versity  of  Paris,  Loyola  entered  into  an  interdict, — but  also  f  what  is  not  even  per- 
agreement  with  some  oi*  his  fellow  students  mitted  to  the  archbisnops  unconditionally)^                         | 
to  undertake  thdconYenion  of  unbetievers,  they  could  absolve  from  all  sins  and  ec-                        | 
and  a  pibrimage  to  Jerusalem.    Pierre  le  clesiastiml  penalties,  change  the  objects  | 
Fcvre  (a  Savoyard),  Francis  Xavter  (a  na-  of  the  vows  of  the  laity,  acquire  churches                        i 
live  of  Navarre),  James  Lainez  and  Nicho-  and  estates  without  further  papal  sanction, 
las  Bobedilia  (two  Spaniards  of  ardent  and  erect  houses  for  the  order,  and  might,  ao- 
powerful  minds)^  and  Rddriguez,  a  Porto*  cording  to  circumstances,  dispense  them- 
j^vesQ  noUeman,  #ere  the.nnt  compan-  selves  fiom  the  observance  of  canonical                        | 
ions  of  Loyohk    A  war  with  tbe  Txirks  hours  of  fksts  snd  pfohiUtions  of  meats,                        j 
prevented   theh*  joumev   to  Jerusalem,  and  eve&  ftom  the  use  of  the  breviaiy. 
The^  therefore  went  to  different  universi-  Besides  this,  their  general  was  invested 
ties  in  Upper  Italy,  to  gam  new  associates ;  with  unlimited  power  over  the  members ; 
Loyola  himself  went  witii  LeFevre  a|id  could  send  them  on  missions  of  every 
Lamez  to  Rome,  where  he  accomplish^,  kind,  even  amongst  excommunicated  her^r 
in  1539,  his  pkn  of  founding  a  new  and  etics;  could  appoint  (hem  -professois  of 
peculiarly  organized  order.    He  called  it  theology  at  his  discretion,  wherever  he 
the  sociehf  ofjesw^  in  consequence  of  a  chose,  and  confer  academical  dignities, 
viilion,  and  oound  the  m^mbera,  in  addi-  which  were  to  be  reckoned  equal  to  those 
tion  to  the  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  giveh  by  universities.    These  privileges, 
and  implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors,  which  secured  to  the  Jesuits  a  spiritual                       * 
to  a  fourth,  viz.  to  go,  mihesit^tinglyj  ctnd  power  ahnost  equal  ^  that  of  the  pope 
without  recompense,  whithersoever  the  himself,togetherwitfa  a  mater  immunity, 
pope  should  send  them,  as  miaqonaries  in  point  of  religious  observance,  tiian  the 
for  the  conversion  jof  infidels  and  heretics,  laitV*  possessed,  were  granted  them  to  aid 
or  for  the  service  of  the  churefa  in  any  their  missionaiy  labors^^sotiiat  they  miffht 
other  way,  and  to  devote  all  their  powers  accommodate  themselves  to  any  pnoKs- 
and  tpeans  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  eion  or  mode  of  life,  among  heretics  and 
work.    The  novices,  b€«de8  spiritual  ex-  infidel^  and  be  able,  wherever  thev  found 
ereises,  were  tb  beproved  by  performing  admossion,  to  organize  Catholic  churches 
the  moe(  menial  offices  for  the  sick,  Xa-  Without  a  further  authority.    But  the  lati- 
vier  having  given  the  exampk  by  sucking  tude  in  which  they  understood  their  rights 
the  loathsome  soriesof  the  sick  in  the  hoe-  and  immunities  fove  occasion  to  fear  an  ! 
pitals.    A  special  bull  of  Pdul  III,  in  1540,  unlimited  iextension  and  exercise  of  them, 
established  this  societ]^,  whose  object  ap-  dangerous  to  all  existing  authority,  civil 
peared  so  favorable  to  the  interests  of  me .  and  ecclesifiBtical,  as  the  con^tution  of  the                        . 
papal  power ;  and  in  the  following  year,  order,  and  its  erection  into  an  independent 
the  members,  assembled  in  Rome,  chose  monarchy  in  the  bosom  of  other  govem- 
their  founder  for  their  first  gen^nd.  .  He  ments,  as^qmed  a  more  fixed  character, 
showed  himseH^  however,  unequal  to  the  A  geueral  dispersioh  of  die   members 
inanagementof  great  affairs.    As  general,  throughout  society,  with  the  triostentuic 
he  ^vas  ever  pursuing  secondary  objects,  union  and  subordination,  fonned  the  bssis 
while  his  learned  and  more   sagacious  of  their  constitution.    The  society  of  Je- 
friends,  especially  Liinei^  who  was  his  sus  was  accordinglv  divided  into  several                        \ 
constant  companion,  contrived  to  improve  ranks  or  classes.    The  n^vices^  'who  were                        j 
and  carry  out  his  rude  plans  for  the  ad-  chosen  from  the  most  talented  and  well 
vancement  of  the  society.     The  popes  educated  youtiis  and  men,  without  regard 
Paul  III  and  Julius  III,  seeing  what  a  to  birth  and  external  drcumstances,  and 
support  they  would  have  in  the  Jesuits  vrere  tried,  fbr  two  vears,  in  separate  no-                        ' 
agjunst  the  reformation,  Which  was  rapidly  vitiate^houses,  in  all  imaginable  exercises 
gaining  ground,  granted  to  them  privileges  of  self-denial  and  obedience,  to  determine 
such  as  no  body  of  men,  in  ckureh  or  whether  they  would  be  usefol  to  the  pur- 
state,  had  ever  before  obtained.    Th^  poses  of  the  order,  wefe  not  tanked  among 
were  piermitted  not  only  to  enjoy  all^  the  the  actual  memben,  the  lowest  of  whom 
rights  ofthe  mendicant  and  secular  orders,  are  the  seeubr  co<u§uUjrSi  who  take  no 
and  to  be  exempt  from  all  episcopal  and  monastic  vows,  and  mav  therefore  be  di^ 
civil  jurisdiction  and  taxes,  so  that  they  missed.    They  serve  tne  order  partly  as 
acknowledged  no  authority  but  that  of  the  subalterns,  partly  a^  confederates,  and  may 
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be  regarded  as  the  people  of  the  Jesuit  members.    All  are  bound  to  obey  Jilm 

state.    Disimftuiflhed  laymen,  public  offi-  implicitly,  aud  even  contrary  to  their  own 

oers,    and   omer  influential  personages  convictions.    There  is  no  appeal  from  his. 

(e.  g.  Louis  XIV  in  his  old  age),  were  ordem     He  may  even  alter  particular 

sometimes  honored  with  admission  into  rules  of  the  society,  expel  members  with- 

this  class,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  out  trial,  or  exile  them  by  sending  them 

order.    Higher  in  rank  stand  the  scholan  away  to  some  distant  place,  and  inflict  or 

and  spiritual  coadS^Uon,  who  are  instructed  remit  punishments  at  his  pleasure.    I^na- 

in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  take  tins  Loyola,  who  died  July  81,  155t),  at 

upon  them  solemn  monastic  vows,  and  are  Rome,  left  to  the  order  the  sketch  of  this 

bound  to  devote  tfaemselvesparticularly  constitution,  and  a  mystical  treatise  cidled> 

to  the  education  of  youth.    These  are,  as  EzerciKa  i^nrihiafia  (Spiritual  Exercises)^ 

it  were,  the  artists  of  the  Jesuit  community,  the  use  of  which  was  formally  introduced 

are  employed  as  professors  in  academies^  amoDg  the  Jesuits,r  and  occupies  the  first 

as  preachers  in  cities  and  at  courts,  as  four  weeks  of  every  novice.    This  pious 

rectors  and  professors  incoUeffes,  as  tutors  enthusiast,  but  by  no  means  great  man, 

and  ffpiritual  guides  in  fannUes  which  obtained  a  lastingiame^  and  the  honor  of 

th^  wish^  to.  gain  or  U>  watch,  and  as  canonizadon  (1622),  by  the  rapid  increase 

assistants  in  thb  missions.     Finally,  the  of  his  order,  which,  as  early  as  1556, 

nobility,  or  highest  class,  is  made  up  of  the  numbered  1000  members  in  li^provinces. 

Ifrtfessed,  amongst  whom  are  admitted  on-  Tlie  first  was  Portugal,  where  Xavier  and 
y  the  most  experienced  members,  whose  Rodriguez,  at  the  invitation  of  the  kin^ 
address,  energy  and  fideli^  to  tl^  order  had  founded  eoUeffes.  The  increase  of 
have  been  eminently  tried  and  proved,  the  Jesuits  was  no  less  rapid  in  the  Itahan 
They  make  profession,  L  e.  take  the  vows  states,  where  they  were  supported  by  ;he 
of  their  order,  by  binding  themselves,  in  influence  of  the  pope ;  in  Spain,  where 
addition  to  the  common  monastic  yows,  they  were,  at  first,  oppo^  by  the  bishops, 
by  a  fouith  vow,  to  the  undertaking  of  but  soon  prevailed  tnrough  the  example 
niissions;  and,  when  they  are  not  living  of  the  nobility,  especially  of  one  of  the 
together  in  {rious  esse  in  their  profeitoed^  most  powerfiil  gMmdees,  Francis  Borgia, 
houses^  they  serve  as  missioimries  amon^  duke  of  Candla,  who  became  an  higfuit 
heathens  and  heretics,  as  governors  of  (as  the  Jesuits  were  called,  in  Spain,  afVer 
colonies  in  remote  parts  of  Uie  world,  as  their  founder,  Jnigo) ;  and  in  CatboUc  Ger- 
ikther-coufesson  of  princes,  and  as  resi-  many,  where  Austria  and  Bavaria  granted 
dents  of  the  order  in  places  wb^re  it  has  them  privileged  and  foundations.  At  the 
no  college.  They  are  enthely  exempt,  universities  of  Vienna,  Prague  and  Inpl- 
on  the  fAher  hand,  fixnn  the  care  of' the  6tedt,  they  obtained  an  ascendency  which 
education  of  youth.  None  but  the  pro-  they  held  for  two  centuries.  In  their 
lessed  have  a  Voice  in  the  election  of  a  strict  hierarcliical  principles,  in  their 
genera],  who  must  himself  be  of  thev  resdesS,  zealous  activity,  and  in  their  suc- 
nuraber,  and  who  has  the  right  of  chooe-  cess  in  making  converts,  the  Catholic 
ing  from  them  the  assistants,  provincials,  princes,  as  well  as  the  pope  lumsel^  found 
superiora  and  rectors.  The  general  holds  the  most  efl^tual  barrier  against  the  gro  w- 
his  ofiice  for  life,  and  has  his  residence  in  ing  power  of  Protestantism.  Even  to  the 
Rome,  where  he  is  attended  by.  a  mo^tpr  common  people  they  soon  recommended 
and  five  assistants  or  counsellors,  who  themselves,  as  the  ofispring  of  the  new 
also  represent  die  five  chief  nations,— the  qiirit  «f  the  times,  and  were,  therefore, 
Italians,  Germasis,  French,  Spanish  and  readily  favored  |by  persons  who  were  ill- 
Portuguese.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  ^v-  disposed  to  the  monks.  For  institutions 
emmcnt  of  the  whole  order,  and  receives  winch  would  not  adopt  the  tendency  of 
monthly  reports  from  the  provincials,  and  the  age  towards^  practical  improvement 
one  every  quarter  fix>m  the  superiora  of  and  a  more  cheerfiil  tone  or  conduct, 
the  prof&sed-houses,  from  the  rectonof  could  no  longer  succeed,  after  die  resto- 
the  colleges  (which  are  the  monasteries  of  ration  of  learning  and  sound  reasoning; 
the  order,  but  with  nothing  very  monastic  the  excited  worid  preferred  business  to 
about  them),  and  from  the  mastera  of  the  contemplation,  and  the  mendicant  monks, 
novitiates.  These  reports  detail  all  re-  who  had  every  where  pushed  themselves 
markable  occurrences,  political  events,  intonotice,hadpa8sed  their  most  splendid 
and  the  characters,  capacities -and  services  epoch.  Those  who  disliked  the  Francis- 
ofindividual  members,  and  thereupon  the  cans  as  too  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  the 

general  directs  what  is  to  be  done,  and  Dominicans  as  too  rigid  and  gloomy,  were 

ow  to  make  use  of  tried  and  app^roved  the   better  pleased   with  the   polished, 
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cheerfttl  and  social  JesuitB.^  Nobody  could  vices  which  it  accomplished.  Their  for- 
accuse  them  of  idle  brooding  in  prayer  eign  missions,  b^un  by  FrtmcisXayier,  in 
and  psalm-ainging ;  even  in  the  houses  of  the  Portuguese  East  Indies,  m  1541,  were 
the  professed,  the  canonical  hours  were  attended  with  vast  and  unprecedented 
not  observed ;  diey  no  where  remained  success,  if  their  own  accounts  may  be 
long  at  their  exercises  of  devotion,  even  as  trusted.  He  converted,  with  the  b\A  of  h  is 
Che  spiritual  guides  of  the  laity ;  they  caie-  fellow  misnonaries  who  were  sent  to  assist 
fhllv  avoided  all  appearance  of  Spiritual  him,  some  hundred  thousands  to  Chris- 
prid^  and  dressed  like  the  secular  clergy,  tianity  in  Goa,  Travancoi-e,  Cochin,  Ma- 
and  might  even  change  this  duress  for  me  lacca,  Ceylon,  and  even  ip  Japan,  and 
ordinaiy  gaih  of  ^e  country,  in  places  died  (1551)  on  his  way  to  China,  with  the 
where  they  thought  to  gain  easier  en*  feme  of  a  true  martyr  for  retigion,  which 
trance  vdthout  any  such  mark  of  distinc-  gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  aposSe  of 
don.  Besides  this,  they  were  directed  to  India,  and  the  honor  of  canonization,  ms 
useagende  demeanor  while  engaged  in  trimnphs  over  AeatheninnweK  confirmed 
their  religious  or  political  operatioiis ;  to  by  the  cruehieB  of  the  inquimtion  at  Goa, 
win  men  ny  compuance  with  their  peeu-  while  other  Jesuits  went  to  South  Axnerica, 
liarities ;  never  to  contend  openly,  even  abd  labored  suceessfolly  in  the  civDiza>* 
against  declared  enemies;  and  never  to  tionand  subjugation  of  the  natives  in  Bra- 
betray  any  passion;  but  to  keep  their  zil^  and  in  the  neighboring  counny  of  Par- 
viewB  and  measures  secret,  and,  under  a  aguay.  (q.  v.)  Anrica  alone  resisted  their 
show  of  coldness  and  reserve,  to  prosecute  enbrts ;  on  the  weeterii  coasts  they  |iever 
the  more  ardently  and  constandy,  in  secret  gained  a  settlement,  and  frpm  the  east 
what  might  have  excked  oppodticxi  if  they  were  driven  by  the  Copts ;  while  the 
made  public.  This  spirit  of  worldly  polF-  Abyssinians^  whom  they  had  governed  for 
cy,  and  accommodation  to  circumstancea  a  long  time  with  the  aid  of  Portugal,  rose 
was.  principally  derived  from  the  jortful  again8tthem,and  phtthem  todeau.  But 
principles  of  their  second  general,  James  ie-  Europe,  their  influence  '  rafndly  in* 
Lainez,  who  had  the  admess  to  soften  creased.  Their  effens  were  chiefly  in- 
whal  was  austere  and  monastic  in  the  strumental  in  removing  the  impresfiions^ 
regulations  of  the  founder,  and  fo  atlapc  so  dangerous  to  the  Cadiolic  ehtirclv 
them,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  which  the  reformation  had  left  even  ill 
the  times,  to  the  object  of  the  socie^.  This  Catholic  countries.  I'hey  canMl  out 
was  originally  nothing  else  but  the  presep-  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  !for  the  higher 
vation  and  esiablisiunent  of  the  papal  claiBBes,  3ie  improvements  in  the  system 
power  against  all  the  attacks  of  Protes^t-  of  instraction.  which  had  been  amidy 
ism,  of  EiDgs,  and  national  bisbops.  To  begun  hy  the  Barnabites,  the  fhthers  of  the 
this  end  the  Jesuits  systematically  labored,  Christian  d6ctrine,  those  of  Somasguo  and 
under  the  pretext  of  promoting  reli^n  or  of  the  oratory,  and,  finally,  by  the  PiaristSi 
the  honor  of  God  (M  megonm  Dei  gbui-  fi>r  the  humbler  classes  of  th&community. 
amy  as  the  inscription  is  on  their  arms);  Claudius  Aquaviya,  of  the  family  of  the 
and,  as  nothing  appeared  more  conducive  dukes  of  Atri,  generai-.ef  the  Jesuits  fifom 
to  then*  puipiose  than  the  subjection  of  thd  1581  to  }615)  was  the  author  of  th^ir  sys- 
mind  and  of  public  opinion,  they  gained  tern  of  edncadon,  and  his  work,  SM>  d 
dominion  over  the  young  by  the  establish-  In4^UuHo  Studiorur^  SadiMtU  Jeauj  is  the 
ment  of  schools,  and  over  the  'adult  by  phtibrm  of  the  fhr-ftuaed  schools  of  the 
confesmon,  preaching,  and  th^  common  Jesuits.  These  were  partly  boardhag- 
intercourse  of  society.  When  l^aines  schools  fbr  boys  of  all  ensses,  and  peitly 
died,  in  1564,  this  system^  and  the  active,  seminaries  fbr  those  youths  who  were  in- 
eneigetic  spirit  belonffing  tb  it^  had  al«-  tended  lor  the  order,  in  which  they  staSd 
ready  become  decidedly  nxed  in  the  inter-  till  their  entrance  upon  their  novitiate. 
nal  character  of  the  order,  so  tlutt  the  The  scholars  (so  called)  and  Coadjutois, 
example  of  monastic  devotion  held  up  by  living  together  in  the  colleges,  gave  in- 
his  successor,  Francis  Borgia,  who  Was  struction  bv  methods  well  suited  to  die 
aflerwards  canonized,  and  the  enbrts  of  wants  of  the  young,  and  accompanied 
popes  Paul  IV  and  Pius  V  to  restore  the  with  sinprising  success^  so  as  to  be  con- 
observation  of  the  canonical  hours,  proved  sidered  aa  worthy  of  imitation  even  in  the 
ineflectuaL     The  succeeding  popes  and  18th  century.    A  free,  aflbble  and  aflbe- 

Senerab  allowed  the  order  perfect  flee*  tk)nate  manner  towards  the  PU{h1b,  united 
om  from  all  monastic  conatreunt,  and  the  with  uncearing  vigilanj;e  and  a  wise  so- 
wisdom  of  its  system  soon  appeared  evi-  hcitude  for  the  preservadon  of  their  in- 
dent in  the  imporfant  successes  and  ser-  nooence  and  virtue,  distinguisheid  these 
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above  all  other  mooastic  schools.  Love  all  the  advances  of  their  would-be  aisten^ 
and  confidence  prevailed  in  them.  To  nod,  in  1631,  procured  a  papal  decree  for 
excite  emulation,  and  to  animate  industiy,  the  abolition  of  the  new  order.  But  in 
they  had  public  exerciaes  in  speaking,  and  England,  and  the  Protestant  states  of  the 
distributed  prizes  and  titles  or  distinction.  North,  they  were  not  so  sucoeesful,  their 
To  strengthen  and  develope  the  body,  repeated  attempts  to  establish  themselves 
gymnastic  exercises  were  introduced,  and  there  proving  miidesB.  In  1618,  however, 
even  the  outward  demeanor  and  address  thei  number  of  members  amounted  to 
were  polished  by  theatrical  representa-  13,112,  in  93  provinces,  without  including 
tions.  It  is  true  that  these  last,  which  those  in  France,  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
were  intended  to  allure  the  public,  and  the  and  the  Netherlands,  Poland  and  Lithua- 
miserable  iMdn  which  tlje  pupils  were  nia,  Spanish  America,  the  Philippines  and 
often  obliged  to  speak  in  the  pJays^were  Chln^  Elated  with  this  success,  thev 
not  the  bright  side  of  the  Jesuit  schools,  celebrated,  in  1640,  ufider  general  ViteK 
The  want  of  deep  critical  learning,  an^  leechi,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  theur 
die  arbitrary  mutamtion  of  the  old  classics  order,  with  great  pomp.  There  were 
for  the  use  of  the  young,  exposed  the  some  circumstances,  however,  to  damp 
Jesuit  teachers  to  the  censure  of  the  phi-  their  exultation ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
lologist  Neverdiele^s,  the  schools  had  an  great  favor  which  they  enjoyed  at  court 
uncommon  success,  as  the  best  of  ^at  and  among  the  people,  the  non-Jesuit 
time.  A  single  college  frequently  had  clergy  and  the  learned  men  of  the  ace 
several  hundred  scholars ;  the  voung  no*  soon  diseovered  the  mischief  which  tne 
bili^  .  were  almost  excluavely  sent  to  aocie^  was  beffinning  to  do  vthrou^ 
theni,  and  even  frpm  Protestant  coimtries,  Christendom.  The  univernties,  bishops 
80  that- the  Protestants  found  it  necessevy  and  clergymen  found,  their  interest  op- 
to  establish  lyeeums  and  academies  for  posed  to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  |mvi- 
(he  gentry,  of  «  character. suited  to  the  leges,  where  they  were  carried  into  effect, 
higher  demands  of  the  age.  The  Jesuits  would  be  necessarily  injuxiaus  and  oppres- 
derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  these  dve.to  the  body  0f  teachera  and  the  clergy. 
institulionS)  hy  being  enabled  to  choose  The  ancient  orders  of  monks,  whose  hatred 
the  brightest  geniuses  at  an  early  age,  and  they  haid  excited  by  their  encroachments 
mould  diem  to  their  punioses.  This  ex-  on  their  provioice,  as  much  «s  by  their 
plains  how.  the  society  or  Jesus  was  able  good  fortune,  foimd  subject  >  euoush  for 
to  render  importuit  services  to  the  cause  complaint  and  Utter  accusationa  m  the 
of  literature  and  sdlenoe.  Such  Je^its  as  dupBcity  and  worldliness  of  their  conduct. 
Serrarius,  Petavius,  Sirmond,  TurselfinuS)  Thev  made  no  scruple  of  invading  what 
BeUarmin,  Bi^de,  Mariana  and  Flechier  had  been  regarded  as  the  appropriate  prov- 
advanced  .the  scienoes  of  history  and  ince  of  other  orders,  and  were  on  ^e  best 
geography,  the  study  of  lan^age  and  terms  with  the-Carthusians,  who,on  ac- 
rhetorie,  even  beyond  the  linuts  of  theur  count  of  their  vow  of  silence,  were  the 
own  Older  and  church.  Scheiner  and  only  ecclesiasdcs,  out  of  th^  own  body, 
BosGovich  were  emment  in  mathematics  to  whom  the  Jesuits  were  pemaitted  to 
and  astronomy*  No  men  understood  bet-  make  confessien.  Their  busy,  iDtrigumg 
ter  than  the  Jesuits  the  art  of  showing  ofi^  spirit  made  them  the  objects  of  suspicion 
to  the  best  advantage,  their  really  valuable  and  jealpusy  to  statesmen  and  jurists,  on 
services;  the  world  could  not  but  ac-  aecQunt  of  their. interference  in  political 
knowledge  them  to  be  improvers  and  affiurs,  the  mischievous  effects  of  which 
benefactors  of  th^  age.  According,  were  abeady  manifost  in  Portugal,  under 
their  houses  and  possmlons  visibly  in>  the  reigns  of  John  III  and  Sebastian,  their 
creased,  their  churches  and  confessioBals  pupils,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
were  not  empty ;  they  contrived,  too,  with,  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  surrender  of 
much  address,  to  obtain  legacies  and  pres-  this  kingdom  to  the  Spanish  crown.  For 
ents,  and  to  seize  up<Hi  everv  advantage  this  reason,  the  partiament  and  higher 
which  pious  credulity  and  the  extent  of  deigy  of  France,  for  20  years,  resolutely 
their  coimexions  presfented  them.  They  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  gain 
would  not  allow  thehr  internal  consdtution  a  footing  in  that  country.  The  university 
to  be  inquired  into  or  imitated ;  and  when,  of  Paris  also  declared  the  whole  order  to 
in  1693,  a  number  of  enterprising  females  he  useless,  ai^  its  existence  incompatible 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  formed  with  die  rights  of  the  Galilean  church, 
a  plan  of  uniting  into  an  order,  under  the  It  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  fiivor  of  the 
name  of  the  JesuUimeB^  to  be  modelled  coiut,  that  they  at  last,  in  iJiGS,  were  ad- 
after  the  society  of  Jesus,  they  repulsed  mitted  into  Fmace  under  the  name  of 
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/Werf  ^  Ae  coOc^  tf  Oermonij  with  a  1656,  were  read  through  all  Europe,  and 
humiliatiiiff  reouociatioD  of  their  most  im-  their  testimony  quoted  in  the  sentence  of 
portant  pnVileces.  Notwithstanding  this  condemnation  pronounced  by  Innocent 
depressed  condition,  they  soon  contrived  IX,  in  1679,  against  65  offensiye  proposi- 
.  to  establish  themselveft  in  Paris  and  the  tions,  mostly  of  Jesuit  casuista  But  it 
southern  and  western  provinces,  and,  availed  them  little  that  royal  decrees  and 
during  the  civil  commotions,  Under  the  papal  bulls,  procured  by  the  Jesuit  con- 
protection  of  the  Guises,  to  deprive  the  feasors  of  Louis  XIV  (La  Chaise  .and  Le 
French  Protestants  of  their  ri^ts,  gradu-  TeUier),  were  levelled  against  Jansenism, 
alljT  to  establish  their  privileges,  and  to  and  its  ndn  completed  by  the  weU-known 
maintain  their  iboting,  m  spite  of  the  sua-  constitution  UnigmUtu,  In  the  minds  of 
picions  entertained  of  their  having  bad  a  reflecting  and  well^liBposed  persons,  they 
share  in  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  They  still  remained  suspected  of  an  attachment 
were  banished,  indeed,  m  15^4,  on  account  to  the  principles  of  their  most  eminent 
of  the  attempt  upon  Henry's  Hfe  by  theur  casuists,  attacked  by  Pascal— principles 
pupil,  John  Chatel ;  yet  they  still  re*  which  afibrded  the  most  startling  solution 
mained  undisturbed  in  Toulon  and  Bour-  of  their  erafly  and  ambiauous  conduct, 
deaux,  and,  at  the  intercession  of  the  pope,  A  lax  morality,  accommodated  to  the  in- 
were  again  received,  by  Heniy  IV,  in  1608^  clinations  of  a  licentious  age,  which  made 
They  soon,  in  their  office  of  court-confes-  interest  and  external  circumstances  the 
sors,  carried  on  the  same  intrigued  as  rule  of  conduct,  and  consecrated  the  woist 
before.  Their  participation  in  the  crime  means  for  a  good  end ;  their  probabiliim, 
of  RavaiUac,  though  exceedinglv  probable,  — a  system  of  principles  and  rules  of  life 
could  not  be  proved  against  them ;  th^  which  toleretea  eveiy  thing  that  could  be 
themselves  joined  in  condemnmg  the  bopk  defended  as  probably  admissible;  their 
in  v^hicfa  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Mariana  excuses  for  perjury  and  crimes  of  all 
defends  the  king^  assassination,  and,  by  kinds,  sometimes  by  arbitrary  perversion 
cunning  and  ob^uiousness  towards  the  of  lan^age,  sometimes  by  ambiguous 
court,  preserved  themselves  Imdistuibed.  expressions  and  perpl^jdng  interpretations, 
They  made  themselves  still  more  impor-  sometimei^  too,  by  mental  reservations, 
tant  to  the  German  empire,  when  the^  accoiding  to  which  a  man  had  only  to 
became  the  confidential  advisers  of  Ferdi-  think  di^erently  from  what  he  said  and 
nand  11  and  HI.  They  discovered  re-  did,  to  be  justified,  in  his  own  sight,  from 
markahle  political  talent  in  the  thirty  thegreatcst  crimes;— these,  and. other  tndts 
years'  vrar;  the  lea^e  of  the  Catholics  of  a  like  nature,  may  be  more  fiilfy  and 
couM  do  notbinff  without  theno.  Father  accuratiely  learnt  from  the  letters  of  Pascal, 
Lamormaim,  a  Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the  or  the  writings  of  the- Jesuits,  Sanchez, 
enoperor,  efl^cted  the  down&U  of  WaOen-  Bauny,  Escobar,  Suarez  aiid  Busembaum. 
stein,  (ind,  bv  means  of  his  ajrents,  kept  Their  own  defences  against  these  charges 
the  jealous  Bavarians  in  their  afliance  with  only  eon^rmed  the  suspicion  excited 
Austria.  But,  while  they  were  thus  sue-  against  Uie^r  system  of  morals,  while  they 
ceasfhl,  as  smtesmen,  in  this  part  of  Eu-  palliated  and  conceded  a  part  vdiere  the 
rope  (though  they  failed  in  preventing  the  whole  was  culpable.  Other  accusations 
triumph  of  toleration  at  the  peace  of  were  now  ^brought  against  them,  whidi 
Westphalia),  a  new  storm  burst  upon  them,  they  were  still  less  able  to  repel.  Their 
in  France  and  the  Netheriands,  from  the  superficial  mode  of  instruction, .  and  the 
Jansenist  controversy.  The  ancient  hos-  theatrical,  disorders  of  their  schools,  had 
tility  of  the  university  of  Paris,  which  had  been  .already  condenuied  by  Mariana,  a 
always  been  strongly  avcrao  to  the  admis-  learned  Spanish  Jesuit ;  the  gross  selfish- 
sion  of  the  Jesuits  as  teachers,  rose  up,  in  ness  of  the  jorder  had  been  publicly  ex- 
union  vnth  the  rigid  morality  of  the  Jan-  posed  in  Sciotti*s  MonarMd  solipsonan ; 
senists,  against  the  notorioos  semi-Pelsj^-  the  indifference  with  which  they  permit- 
anism  of  Molina  and  his  brother  Jesuits,  ted  their  heathen  converts  to  continue 
(See  Grace,  and  JanMefdu$,)  The  charac-  their  old  worship  of  idols,  on  condition  of 
ter  of  the  Jesuits  received  a  fatal  wound  their  mentally  adoring,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  pen  of  Pascal,  whose  famous  Christ  and  the  virgin  Mary ;  and  their 
Provincial  Letters  exposed  the  mischlev-  want  of  agreement  with  the  other  mia- 
ous doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits  sionarieis  in  China,  had  been  warmly,  but 
with  admirable  wit  and  argument,  to  ineffectually,  censured  by  several  papal 
-wtnch  they  opposed  litde  but  abuse  and  bulls.  Their  conduct,  too,  was  now  and 
violence.  These  letters,  which  have  been  then  discovered  to  liarmonize  too  well 
publisbed  in  numerous  editions  since  with  their  indulgent  code  of  ethics,  as 
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they  were  not  always  prudent  enough  in  traiy.  In  174dy  tli^  had  estaUkhed  a  t^d- 
the  commission  of  their  excesses ;  and  it  ing-house  at  Martiuique,  by  their  depu^, 
was  for  tiiis  reason  that  the  Iroquois^  who  faUier  La  Vaielte,  under  pretence  of  a 
Ijad  been  converted  by  therai,  expressly  uiissiou,  which  soon  monopolized  nearly 
stipulated  in  a  treaQr  of  peace  (1683)  for  the  whole  trade  of  that  and  the  neighbor- 
the  removal  of  these  Ucentious  b^thren,  ing  islands,  and  had  commercial  connez« 
who  did  every  thing  that  Jesus  did  not  ious^  with  the  principal  merchants  of 
do.  It  was  even  Ibund  necessary  to  expel  France.  It  happened  that  two  ships,  with 
them  Irom  some  of  the  Italian  states  for  a  cargo  .vdued  at  two  milEons,  ivhich  had 
their  UcentiousnesB ;  and  the  horror  which  been  sent  by  La  V'alette  to  pay  the  faouSe 
was  felt  through  Europe  at  the*  trial  of  of  Lioncy,  at  MarKillea,  feU  into  the 
the  Jesuit  Girard,  for  the  alleged  violation  hands  of  the  Englisli*  The  Jesuits  ro- 
of Cadiere,  an  inpoceat  girl,  at  the  time  fusing  to  make  any  indennufication  for  the 
(^  confusion,  is  hardly  yet  foigotten.  It  loss,  the  above^nentioned  house  brought 
was  now  becomiDg,  every  day,  more  evi-  an  action  against  them,  which  temiiuated 
dent  to  the  world,  >tha(  the  Jesuits, were  in  the  sentenang  of  the  former  to  make 
not  aiming  to  promote  virtue  and  neligion,  full  reimbursement,'  and  was  the  means, 
but  their  own  interests.  This  was  con-  ai8o,>of  brindng  to  light  other  abuses  of 
firmed  by  the  complaints  of  merchants  at  the  order.  Lorenzo  Ricci,  then*  general, 
the  extensive  triaffic  of  the  society  of  Je-  refu^g  to  make  any  change  in  their 
BUS  in  the  products  of  their  fprei^  mis-  constitution,  by  the  declaration,  Sint  ui 
sionaiy  stations.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  suntj  aui  mm  sini  ( Let  them  be  as  they  are* 
the  republic  of  natives,  fbrmied  fa^  tiiem,  ,or  not  be),  the  king  issued  a  decree,  in 
imder  the  authority  of  Spain,  in  Paraguav^  1764^  for  aboUshlng  the  order,  in  all  the 
and  Uragtiay,  in  whieh  the^  ruled  vnth  French  stateia,  as  a  mere  ))ofitical  society* 
absolute  power,  and  which,  m  1753,  con-  dangei-ous  to  rsli^on,  whose  ot>ject  was 
tained  nearW  100,000  subjects,  was  con-  self-ag^(rand^ment.  In  vain  did  Clement 
ducted  by  them  with  consummate  policy  XIII,  >u)  a. bull  issued  at  the  same  time, 
and  skill,  and  was,  p^hape^ 'the  b^  recommend  the  Jesuits  as  the  most  pious 
means  for  civilizing  those  savages';  but  and  useful  members  of  the  church.  They 
that  they  made  it  a&o  a  trafficking  estab-  were  also  chiven  out- of  Spain,  in  1767, 
lishmeht  for  the  emolument  of  the  order,  and  soon  ilfier  from  Naples,  Parma  and 
was  thavm  on  occasion  of  a  treaty  of  Malta,  by  the  efforts  of  Choiseul  and  the 
commerce,  by  which  Spaib,  in  1750,  gave  Spanish  minister  Aranda.  The  voice  of. 
up  seven  districts  of  this  countiy  to  Pottu-  public  opinion  at  lencth  compelled  pope 
gal.  The  resistance  which  the  natives  Clement  XIV  to  publish  his  Aqnous  biul, 
made  to  the  Portuguese,  with  an  army  of  Ikfnwtma.  ac  Redempior  nosUr,  cdT  July  21, 
14,000  men,  commanded  by  Jesuits,  finally  1773,  by  which  the  society  of  Jesus^  was 
obhged  the  contracting  powers  to  annul  totally  anolished  in  ail  the  states  of  Chris- 
the  preaty%  .  The  {Portuguese  Jesuits,  tendom.  These  measures  were  e^'eiy 
though  they  disclaimed  all  ^ncem  in  this  where  executed  with  a  quick  and  strong 
affiir,  underwent  a  prosecution)  which  hand,  because  a  formal  process  would 
was  not  tenninated,  when  an  attempt  have  given  time  for  a  formidable  opposi- 
upon  the  lif^  of  die  king  of  Portugjal  has-  tion; .  Y^t  their  most  important  treasures 
tened  their  dowliftlL  The  nunister  Pom-  and  documents  were  already  taken  out  of 
1^1  made  out  their  agency  in  this  fUterapt  the  way,  as  it  is  supposed,  and  their  ar- 
to  a  high  d^^ree  of  probability,  and  finally  chives  and  cofiers  did  not  satisfy  expecta- 
succeeded,  m  1759,  in  expelling  them  tion.  Ricci,  who  might  have  averted  this 
from  Portugal,  and  confiscating  their  pos-  fiite  by  making  some  concessions  towards 
sessions,  by  an  ^ct,  in  whidi  the  king  a  change  in  uieir  constitution,  protested 
declared  them  guilty  of  hi^  .treason,  the  innocence  of  the  order,  which  vras 
Before  this  first  bloW)  the  order  consisted  bound*  to  regard  ever^  thine  which  came 
of  24  professed-houses,  669t  colleges,  176  ^  fit>m'him  as  necessarily  right  and  obliga- 
seminaries,  61  novitiato-house^  S35  real-  toiy ;  but,  in  fact,  the  great  infifingements 
dencee,  and  273  missions  in  heathen  and  on  the  natural  rights  of  others,  mcompati- 
Protestant  eountries,.  and  22,589  members  ble  with  ev^ry  well-ordered  church  or 
of  all  ranks,  half  of  whom  were  6rdained  state,  which  were  in  a  manner  legalized 
priests.  In  France,  where  Choiseul  and  by  their  privileges,  rendered  the  existenco 
Poropadbur  were  unfavorably  disposed  to-  of  such  a  body  in  a  state  a  political  sole- 
waros  them^  ^eir  ruin  was  occasioned  by  cism.  Unquestionably  the  worid  had 
the  trade  ^hich  they  continued  to  carry  on,  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  their  fUl,  al- 
in  BfHteof  alt  tiie  pope's  orden  to  the  con-  though  a  great  part  of  the  memben  were 
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entirely  innocent;  cmd  Hukr  fbnner  aer-  selyes  of  the  seeretti  of  the  RoaicniciBnfl, 
vices  ¥nU  always  be  gilBtefuUy  remem-  end  to  have  taken  ftP^^  ^^  ^^  schemee 
beml.    The  ez-Jesuiis,  howeyer,  suffered  of  the  lUuminatL     They  were  charged, 
no  further  penahy  than  bebg  oUiged  to  moreover,  with  a  plot  to  destroy  Protes- 
iquit  their  houses,  lay  aside  the  gub  of  tantism.     Bat  .the  clamor  against  theiu 
their  order,  renounce  all  intercourse  with  was,  no  doubt,  often  unfound^.    By  Jed- 
one  another,  and  either  enter  some  of  the  "^uiHm  was  still  understood,  not  only  the 
other  orders,  or  put  themselves  under  the  opposition  to  all  ideas  and  institutions  un- 
superintendence  of  the  bishops.     They  mvonble  to  the  Roman  church,  but  also 
received  annuities  from  the  revenues  of  the  sly  and  insidious  arts  of  intrigue,  the 
their  confbacated  estates^  except  in  For-  acting  accordinff   to  the  pdnci]^   that 
tugal.     In  this  kingdom,  and  In  Spain,  ^'the  end  sanctinesthe  means,"  the  con- 
the  ex- Jesuits  were  also  prohibited  from  cealed  movements  of  a  manoauvrins  am- 
reaiding  in  the  country ;  while,  in  the  States  bition,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  devo- 
of  the  Church,  in  Opper  Italy,  and  in  tion  to  the  public  ^ood,  which  bad  become 
Germany,  where  they  weie  treated  with  a  second  nature  with  many  of  the  follow- 
the  most  forbearance,  in  Hungaiy,  Poland,  erd  of  Loyola.    Undaunted  by  these  as- 
and  even  in  France,  they  were  sufiered  to  '  saultsof  an  often  unjust  preju<uce,  the  ex- 
reoiaki  as  private  persons.    Frederic  II,  Jesuits,  firmly  united  to  each  other,  were 
inJeed,  would  not  jom  in  the  general  ex-  hopizif  in  the  meanwhile  for  the  restorar 
pulsion  of  the  order,  in  order  to  gmtify  his  tion  cff  their  ovder,  on  which,  according  to 
CaAholie  subjects  in  Sileaa,  to  retain  a  their  belief  the  welfare  of  mankind  de- 
schnool-establishment  which  cost  him  noth-  pends.    An  attempt,  in  1787,  to  revive 
ing*,  and  to  keep  a  productive  source  of  their  order,  under  me  name  of  VicentineSf 
revenue.    Nevertheless,  the  Jesuits  in  the  was  unsucceaefuL  The  fathers  oT  the  faiths 
Prussian  states  were  obliged  to  give  up  an  ecdesiastica]  order  founded  by  Pacca* 
the  garb  of  their  order,  and  to  renounce  nari,  a  Tvrolese  enthusiast,  and  formerly  a 
their  constitution.    Under  the  name  of  the  soldier  of  the  pope,  under  the  patronage 
priests  of  the  royal  schooUmstitutej  they  of  the  arch-duchess  Mariana,  was  corn- 
were  henceforth  confined  to  the  office  of  posed  mostly  of  Jesuits,  and  put  in  opera- 
instructing  youth ;  and  even  this  insdtu-  tion  at  Rome,  by  the  aid  of  the  easily  por- 
tion was  UMlisbed  by  Frederic  William  IL  suaded  pope,  as  a  new  form  of  the  society 
Russia  was  now  the  only  country  that  of  Jesus,  under  altered  reffulations;  but 
remained  to  thenL    Peter  the  Great  had  they  were  neyer  recognisB^  by  the  secret 
expelled  them  from  his  empire  as  early  as  superiors  of  the  ancient  Jesuits,,  as  their 
1719 ;  but,  in  1772,  several  houses  of  their  brethren.    The  plans  of  the  Jesuits  were 
order  fell,  with  the  eastern  put  of  Poland,  aided' by  Plus  VII.    He  established  their 
under  the  dominion  of  Russia.    Catharine  order  in  White  Russia  and  lithuania, 
spared  them,  even  after  the  abolition  of  where  it  continued  in  operation,  but  con- 
tne  order,  out  of  regard  to  her  Catholic  fined  to  offices  of  teaching  and  priestly 
subiects,  and  on  account  of  the  usefulness  duties,   under  the  vicar-general,   DaniS 
of  meir  schools.    The  patronage  of  Czer-  Gruber ;  and  silently  restored  them,  in  1804, 
nitscheff  and  Potemkin  enabled  thein  to  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  was  entirely 
obtain    permisson  to  erect  a  novitiate-  separated  from  Europe  by  the  fate  of  the 
house  in  1779,  and  in  1783  to  choose  a  cpntinent.    Hence  it  eoccited  np  surprise, 
vicar-generaL    Meanwhile,  circumstances  amon^   obsermg   men,  that  thisjpop|e, 
had  taken  a  fiivorable  turn  for  them  in  who,  in  1806^  had  canonized  a  Jesuit, 
Rome.    Clement  XIV  died  1774,  and  his  should  make  use  of  the  first  opportunity 
successor  soon  showed  himself  the  fiiend  to  revive  the  order.    The  bull  issued  to 
of  the  society,  which  was  yet  very  1^  thJB  effect  {Sdiciiudo  ommumj  Atif. 7,1814), 
from  bein^  extinct    l^e  ex-Jesuits,  who  qieaks  of  uigent  entreaties  and  a  general 
were  deprived  at  once  of  then:  offices  by  desue  of  the  Christian  princes  and  bishops 
the  decrees  of  abolition,  having  been  coil-  fi>r  the  restoration  of  the  society,  which 
demned  unheard,  still  remained  respect-  restoration  it  calls  a  r^pristtnatum,  thereby 
able  cleigymen,  who  had  powerful  finends  intimating  that  it  would  appear  again  in 
in  all  ciasses,  and  were  intrusted  with  precisely  the  same  form  in  which  it  had 
important  stations  in   the   church   imd  fallen.     Accordingly,    the    novitiate    at 
offices  of  instruction.    In  the  year  1780,  Rome  was  solemn^  opened,  Nov.  11, 161 4» 
there  were  9000  of  them  out  of  Italy,  who  and  about  40  'men,  mosdy  eminent  'for 
were  thouglit  to  maintain  a  constant  union,  rank  and  attainments,  have  since  been  ad- 
under  private  directors  or  superiors ;  they  mitted.    In  1824,  they  took  possession  of 
wereaiso  thought  to  have  possessed  them-  the    coUegium  BomanuM  in   t^   city. 
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In  1815,  a  college  was  ^granted  them  at  aadtbeacaiieiBTatPolotzkabollBhed.    In 
Modena,  and  they  did  not  delay  to  accept  England,  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  British 
the  invitations  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  constitution  has  permitted  them,  for  Jthe 
Naples  and  Spain.    Ferdinand  VII  (May  last  90  year8,-to  have  a  coU^  at  Stony- 
29, 1815)  reinstated  them  in  the  possession  hurst,  near  Preston  in  Lancaaiire,  with  an 
of  all  the  privileges  and  property  which  academy  of$00  pupils,  and  several  smaller 
bad  been  taken  from  them  in  1767.    He  boarding-schools,  from  virfaich  they  cany 
subsequendy  appointed  St  Ignatius  cap-  on  with  success,  the  propagation  of  the 
tain-general  of  the  Spanish  array,  and  Catholic  faith.    (See  Dallas's  Historv  of 
conferred  on  him  the  grand  cl'bss  of  the  ffie  Jeawis,  London  1816.)*     They  have 
order  of  Charles  III.    The  Helvetic  can-  also  three  colleges  in  Piedmont,  one  in 
ton   of  Friburff,  also   (Sept.  15,  1818),  Feh-aia,  one  in  Ireland,  one  in  Friburg 
restored  the  old  Jesuit  college,  formerly  in  Switzerland,  and  two  colleges  in  the 
established  there,  for  the  instruction  of  United  States,  one  in  Georgetown,  in  the 
youth.    The  Spanish'-revolution  of  March,  district  of  Columbia,  die  other  at  St.  Lou- 
1820,  was  followed  by  their  banishment  is,  Missouri.    The  Jesuits  have  outlived 
fiom  the  kingdom ;  but  they  were  restored  their  power ;  the  age  rejects  them.    The 
again  at  the  te^Aablishment  of  absolute  world  is. ruled  by  a  spirit  with  which  this 
power  in  1823.    Thus,  in  the  conduct  and  fiaternity,  now  inconsiderable  in  point  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  ordeiTjhave  been  fulfilled  numbers,  talent  and  influence,  could  not 
theprophetic  words  of  their  third  general,  keep  pace.    The  sagacious  statesmen  of 
Francis  Boigla:  ''Like  lambs  have  we  the  present  day  need  not  to  be  reminded 
crept  into  power,  like  wolves  hdve  we  of  the  answer  of  Maiutenon,  the  mistress 
used  it,  like  dogs  shall  we' be  driven  out,  of  the  great  patron  of  the  Jesuits,  who, 
but  like  eaffles  shall  we  renew  our  youth."  on  having  chosen  Lazarists  for  the  spiritu- 
Portugal  alone  steadfiistly  adhered  to  its  al  guides  of  her  pupils  at  St  Cyr,  was 
ordinance  of  Sept  3, 1759,  which  banished  asked  why  she  had  not  taken  Jesuits; 
the  Jesuits  out  of  the  kingdom.    Germany  <*  Because,"  die  replied,  **  I  would  be  mis- 
has  hitherto  refused  to  admit  the^i ;  but  tress  in  mv  own   house."     The  order 
the   Paccanarists  and  Redemptorists   in  orinnated  m  a  wise  view  of  the  state 
Austria  have  much  in  conlmon  with  this  of  me  vrorid  on  the  part  of  leading  Cath- 
society:  someof  the  Jesuits,  indeed,  were  olics,  who  saw  tihat  the  rapid  advances 
allowed  to  take  refUge  there,  after  their  of  the  Protestants  in  learoing  and  sci- 
banishment  from  Russia,  but  were  com-  ience  woidd  soon  throw  the  old  system 
manded,  in  1825,  on  pain  of  exile,  to  of  ignorant  mendicant  orders  into  con- 
acknowled^  the  archbishop  of  the  prov-  tempt     'Hiey  therefore  trained  a  new 
ince  as  their  supreme  head.    In  Fiance,  race  of  combatants  for  the  church  in  the 
the  ultra-royalists  succeeded  in  causing  use  of  intellectual  weapons;  but  the  ad- 
their  presence  to  be  connived  at,  and  they  vantages,  which  they  thus  obtained  orig^- 
alreaay  had  congregations  and  seminaries  ally,  have  been  lost  in  the  general  spread 
at  Montrouge,  St  Acheu],  ^c,  previous  of  intelligence,  and  the  Jesuits  are  now 
to  the  late  revolution.    In  Russia,  where  considered  as  a  part  of  the  old  regime, 
they  had  been  expelled  bv  Peter  the  Great,  ai^  no  longer  influence  public  opinion, 
and  readmitted  by  Catharine  II,  it  ap-  Their  conduct  of  late  years  in  France  has 
peared  that  they  were  using  then"  eijdeav-  not  tended  to  restore   their  popularity, 
ora  to  win  ove^the  sons  and  daughters  of  The  disposidon  to  adapt  tliem  to  the  new 
distinguished    families   to    the    Catholic  order  orthings,  however,  has  been  shown 
church,  and  they  were  banished  in  consc-  in  the  acquittel,  by  the  court  of  Rome,  of 
quence,  by  an  ukase  of  Jan.  1, 1817,  from  two  Jesuits  charged  with  having  spoken 
Moscow  and  Petereburj^.     But,  sdll  car-  veil  of  republics,  on  the  ground  that,  being 
lyin^  on  their  proselyting  schemes,  and  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  they  had  a  right 
milking  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  gov- 

emmeiif  by  secret  intrigues  ofkUl  sorts,  an  *  By  the  Catholic  relief  bill  (April  IS,  1829)  it 

imperial  ukase  of  March  25,  1820,  abol-  «  reqaired  that  every  Jesuit  in  the  United  Kin^- 

islied  their  order  forever  in  Russia  and  J»°>  ***^"u'*^'  *?»..°""**  •"**.?'!**  5J^" 
■»  1  _j J :«_!  .1..^  ^,  .  1  acDce  with  a  Cleric  of  the  peace :  th^  any  mem- 
Poland,,  and  provided  Jhat  Ae  whole  bcr  of  the  order  who  shall  Inter  the  realm  shall  be 
body  of  Its  members  should  be  transported  £;uilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and.  on  conviction,  be 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  these  two  coim-  bcmished  for  life  (any  natural  bom  sabject  oat 
tries,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  of  thereahn,  being  a  Jesuit,  is.  however,  permitted 

dition  of  individuals;  that  the  valuable  the  membera  who  administer  the  engagement  are 
estates  of  the  order  should  be  confiscated,   Hable  to  fine  and  imprisoomeat,  or  bamshmeau 
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to  defend  repfuUiean  princiides.  A  Uni^  senrice :  he  foObwed  Chriet  The  oirder 
Tenal  Histoiy  of  the  Jesuits  was  publish-  was  founded  in  1540. .  Ailer  the  death  of 
ed  by  Wolf  (second  edition,  Leipaic,  1803»  the  founder,  the  society  was  further  devel- 
4  vols.).  An  important  historical  work,  oped  by  Lainez,  and,  after  him,  by  Aqua- 
drawn  fixMn  the  nrst  sources^  appeared  at  viva,  men  of  deep  knowledge  of  mankind, 
Leipeic,  in  1820,  called  CaUchimo  dd  Oe-  and  steadfiist  purpose,  the  real  authors  of 
Mcth' (Catechism  of  the  Jesuits).  TheJIfom-  the  society,  which,  as  John  MuUer  said, 
ta  iecreta  Societatia  Jeau  (Padeibom,  1661)  deserves  to  be  compared  with  die  ffreat 
have  been  reprinted  in  Latin  and  German,  institutions  of  the  lawgivers  of  antiqiiify. 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1^825^  with  a  report*  of  The  object  of  die  society  was,  as  it  is  de- 
M.  Portahs,  respecting  the  Pine  dtla  Foi.  scribed  in  their  constitutions,  to  devote  all 
The  genuineness  of  these  MomUi,  &C.,  tbeir  powers  to  die  salvation  and  perfec- 
faowever,  is  not  fully  established.  See,  tion  of  their  souls  and  those  or  their 
also,  Htat  des  Cof^easeun  du  En^penun,  neighbors,  and  to  occupy  themselves  for 
du  Roii,  &C.,  by  M.  Gr6goire  (Paris,  this  end  in  all  places,  according  to  the 
18Si4);  also  Pricis  de  VHittmre  gMraU  direction  of  their  superiors.  The  society 
de  la  Compagnit  de  J6su8j  suipi  des  Monita  deagnated  their  obiect  by  the  motto  of 
Hcrda,  by  Am.  ScheiTer  (Paris,  1824) ;  De  Ignatius— Omma  adiMQufnm  Dd  glariam. 
Pradt,  Du  JistdHsme  dncien  d  medeme  Severe  trials,  constant  inspection,  uncon- 
(Paris,  1826) ;  and  Le»  JeswUs  modemes^  ditional  obedience  in  permitted  things, 
by  abb^  Marcial  Marcet  de  la  Roche  Ar-  insured  the- intimate  union  of  the  society, 
nauldj  fonfierly  a  Jesuit  (Paris  1826).  as  well  as  the  ability  and  purity  of  its 
(Set  the  following  arfiele,)  members.  A  strictiy  decorous  exterior 
Jesuits  [written  by  a  Jesuit  In  the  was  enjoined.  No  Jesuit  was  allowed  to 
preceding  article,  the  opinion^  of  the  op-  confess  a  woman,  except  in  the  presence 
ponents  of  the  Jesuits  are  given,  and  we  of  another  Jesuit  Money  a  Jesuit  never 
propose  now  to  give  a  briefoutline  of  the  was  allowed  to  take  for  masses.  The 
views  of  the  Jesuits  themselves  respecting  seat  ofthe  society  was  in  so  fkr  in  Rome, 
their  order,  taken  from  the  article  JtswUy  as  the  general  of  the  order  resided  there, 
written  by  one  of  this  society,  for  the  Con^  Ynih  the  committee  ofthe  society,  and  Uie 
vtTsaiwnS'Lexicfm^ — ^The  middle  ages  had  monitor,  who,  totally  independent  of  him, 
ended.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  controlled  the  general  as  if  he  were  his 
whether  the  exercise  of  simple  faith  was  conscience.  The  ordel*  was  divided  into 
sufficient ;  societies  formed  for  the  con-  provinces,  each  of  which  was  superin- 
templative  life — the  monks— could,  in  fu-  tended  by  a  provincial.  Under  the  care 
ture,  have  but  a  subordinate  value  for  the  of  these  officers  were  the  professed-hoiisea, 
church :  the  question  was  now,  how  to  vrith  each  ^frapositue  at  its  head,  and  the 
find  effectual  means  to  save  the  Catholic  colleges,  witn  each  a<  rector.  lo  the  latter, 
religion  and  chivch  against  the  attacks  of  there  were  also  novices.  The  mutual 
the  spirit  of  innovation.  A^  action,  in  the  dependence  of  aU  parts  of  the  system  re- 
natund  world,  always  produces  reaction,  sembled  the  structure  of  a  Well-built  fab- 
so  is  it  in  the  nioral  world.  A  new  order  ric :  the  relations  of  subordination  were  so 
originated  in  the  chutch — the  Jesuits.  It  ordered  that  the  society  was  mnplex  dim- 
is  true,  the  intention  of  Ignatius  Loyol^  taxai  umm^  without  interrupting  the  free 
was  ori^naliy  directed  ra  her  to  mystic  will  of  the  individual,  who  only  had  to 
and  ascetic  contemplations  $  but  the  order  obey  in  permitted  thin^  The  Jesuits 
soon  Cook  a  shape  adapted  to  the  wants  of  were  active,  first,  as  teacheis  of  youth, 
the  chureh.  Ignatius  Loy^ola  was  a  Span-r  Lord  Bacon  says  of  them,  that,  when  he 
iard  of  a  very  warm  imagmation  and  great  coneidered  the  assiduity  with  which  th^ 
sensibility,  which  early  awakened  in  hkn  gave  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  sci- 
a  zeal  for  religion.  AAer  having  served  once  aiid  the  maintenance  of  pure  morals^ 
against  the  infidels,  he  founded  a  religious  he  always  thought  of  what  Agesilaus  said 
society.  In  the  convent  of  Montserrfit,  in  to  Pharnabazus, "  As  thou  art  such,  I  wish 
an  almost  inacceaable  wilderness  of  Cata-  thou  wert  one  of  ours;**  and  that,  in  re- 
lonia,  he  copied  the  rules  of  a  holy  life,  gard  to  the  method  of  teaching,  the  Jesuit 
which  an  abbot,  cousin  to  cardinal  schools  ought  to  be  taken  for  models,  be- 
Ximenes,  the  minister  of  state,  had  pre-  cause,  of  every  mode  which  bad  been 
scribed.  The  inflamed  mind  of  Ignatius  attempted,  none  was  so  good  as  theirs, 
saw  Mary^  the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  a  vision:  Thus  &r  Bacon.  But  what  gave  the 
she  jgave  him  the  power  of  chastity.  Je-  greatest  value  to  their  mode  of  education 
SOS  and  Satan  appeared  to  him  in  the  was,  that  with  them,  relijoon  ruled  over  ev- 
form  of  milftaiy  omcera  enlisting  men  for  eiy  thing:  they  formed  Catholic  Christians 
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of  a  sound  mind,  not  unsettled  spirits,  the  regidns  noitli  of  Mexico,  inhabited 

like  the  youth  of  our  times.    Their  care  by  wandering  tribes,  whom  no  mJaaionary 

for  the  purity  of  youth  was  remarkable ;  had  ever  vbited  before.  Others  continued 

and  ought  they  to  be  re|HtMiched  because,  the  work  of  convereiop  in  South  Amen- 

with  this  view,  they  mutilated  th^  clas-  ca,  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  &c.  Inthisre^a, 

sics  ?    A  chief  object  of  the  Jesuits  was  where  the  Spaniards  had  done  nothing 

the  defonce  of  the  church  against  Protest-  but  murder  and  pillage,  the  Jesuits  restor- 

antism.     There   is   no  doubt   that  the  ed  humanity  to  its  rights,  and  brought  the^ 

reformation  would  have  spread  much  HbH''  European  name   once   more  to  honor, 

ther,  had  not  the  Loyolites  fought  for  the  Their  state  Paraguay  was  6ne  of  the  most 

church.    If  tibey  were  thiis  anxious  to  beautiful  creations  in  history.    Whatever 

pr^rve  Catholic  souls^on  the  other  hand  poets  and  philosophers  have  fiibled  of  the 

they  were  not  les^  active  to  propagate  the  golden  age  and  the  world  of  innocence^ 

gospel  in  distant  countries.    They  took  me  Jesuits,  as  Raynal  says,  realized  in  a 

ttje  usual  vows  of  the  orders-H^hasiity,  distant  zone.    Raynal,^certainly  at)  unsus- 

poverty  and  obedience;  the  latter  in  so  ex-  pected   wimess,  observes,    '^rerhaps  so 

tended  a  sense,  that  they  were  willing  to  much  good  has  never  been  done  to  men 

S»  on  any  missions.  With  apostolic  zeal,  with  so  little  injury.  The  people  of  Par- 
ey  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  aguay  had  no  civil  laws,  because  they 
converting  the  heathen.  In  the  heart  of  knew  of  no  property ;  nor  had  they  crimi- 
Asia,  in  Japan,  and  on  the  Moluccas,  they '  nal  ones,  because  eVeiy  one  was  his  own 
erected  the  sign  of  the  crucified  Redeem-  accuser^  and  volm^tarilv  submitted  to  puur 
er,.and  preached  the  doctrines  of  thegos-  ishment.  Their  onW  laws  were'  the  pre- 
pel  :.they  t^u^ht  it  in  China,  in  both  the  oepts  of  re^gion.  There  was  no  distinc- 
Indies,  in  iGthiojpiayaDd  among  the  Caffires.  tioh  of  stations,  and  it  is  the  only  society 
When .  the  church  was  persecuted  in  on  earth  where  men  enjoyed  equality. 
Japan,  the  Jesuits  all  became  martyrs.  None  were  idle^  or  fatigued  with  labor. 
One  only,  Christopher  Feneira,  wavered.  The  food  was  equal,  in  whokMomenees^ 
Exhausted  by  long  continued  torments,  plenty  and  quality,  for  all  the  citizens; 
and  by  the  e:q}ectation  of  still  greater  every  one  was  conveniently  lodged,  and 
ones,  he,  in  a  weak  hour,  wqs  indu<^  to  well  dothed ;  the  aged  and  the  sick,  the 
sacrifice  to  the  Japanese^  gods.  But  hardly  widows  and  orphans,  were  assisted  in  a 
had  the  news  of  this  deplorable  event  ar-  manner  unknown  in  other  parts  of  tfa«t 
rived  iti  Europe,  when  Jesuits  from  all  worid.  Every  one  Inairied  from  ch<»ce^ 
the  provinces  offered  themselves  as  mis-  and  not  fh>ra  interest,  f^id  a  number  of 
sionaries  to  Japan,  and  be^ed  for  per-  childi^n.was  oonsidered  as  a  blearing,  and 
mission  to  ^o  there  as  a  fovdir.  Their  could  never  be  burdensome.  Debauch- 
object  was  either  to  bring  back  Ferreira  eiy,  the  necessaiy.  conseiquence  of  idle- 
to  the  church  and  the  order,  or  to  wash  nees,  which  equally  corrunts  the  opulent 
out,  with  their  own  blood,  the  stain  of  his  and,  the  poor,  never  t^udea  to  abridge  the 
ignominy.  All.  ^ho  were  now  sent  to  duration  of  human  life;  nothing  served  to 
Japan  suffer^  martyrdom  inunediately.  excite  artificial  passions,  or  contradicted 
Ferreira's  conscience  vtras  soon  awakened  those  that  aie  regulated  by  nature  and 
again  :*  lie  i^epented,  and  went  before  the  ^  reason.  The  people  enjoyed  the  advan- 
magistrates,  acknowled^ng  himself  a  tagei^  of  trade,  and  were  not  ^exposed  to 
Christian.  He  was  tortured  for  eight  the  contagion  of  vice  and  luxury.  Plen- 
days,  in  every  possible  way,  and  was  at  tifUl  magazines,  and  a  friendly  intercourse 
last  sunk  into  the  Japanese  den  of  death,  between  nations  united  in  the  bonds  of 
where,  a^  seven  days,  death  put  an  end  the  same  relimon,  were  a  security  against 
to  his  torments  and  repentance.  In  the  any  scarcity  that  might  liappen  from  the 
other  hemisphere,  the  Jesuits  peiaetrated  iQoonstancy  or  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
into  the  North.  The  Horons  were  civil-  Public  justice  had  never  been  reduced  to 
ized,  and  Canada  ceased  to  be  the  red-  the  cruel  necessityofcondemning  a  single 
dence  of  barbarians  only.  Others  civilized  ipalefactor  to  death,  to  ignominy,  or  to 
other  tribes  in  the  inclement  California,  any  punishment  of  long  duration ;  and  the 
and  united  them  into  Christian  commuo  very  names  of  taxes  and  lawsuits — those 
nities.*  At  the  same  time,  others  traversed  two  terrible  scourves  which  every  where 

else  afflicf  mankind — ^were  unknown.**   It 

•  The  wen-known  bart»ajrouj  rtiite  of  the  vviU    not    now   suipiise   us,  that    Mon- 

above-mentioned  uVbes  will  lead  the  reader  to  *,,-„„;„,    •      u^    itL-    A^rT^nr  fliw    iv 

qualify  the  ineaning  of  the  words  cimHzatUm  *?*l"**"?  "f  ™  rV^'r^^i  X^JIiV.  iv, 

and  rWrnVm  in  oUier  peru  of  the  abdve  arti-  ch.  6^  Buffon,  m  his  Contemplations  oq 

de.— En.  the  Variety  of  Hmnan  Races,  Albert  von 
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BaUer,  in  )uft  nuaceUaneoafl  treatisM  on  BodiD,iBeza,Du  Moulin^  and  others.  The 
aeyeial  subjects  of  politioe  and  moralBi  Jesuits  took  part  in  this  as  in  all  theologi- 
Robeitson,  in  bis  classical  Histoiy  of  cal  questioDs,  but  not,  as  has  been  said,  in 
Cbaries  V,  and  Muratori,  mention,  with  order  to  develope  this  obnoxious  doctrine, 
enthusiasm,  the  services  <k  the  Jesuits  as  but  rather  to  put  it  down  by  argument,  or 
missionaries.  Respecting  the  service  to  make  it  as  little  obnoxious  as  possible* 
which  they  have  reodemd  to  science.  The  learned  Jesuit,  Sahneron,  Loyola's 
there  is  almost  but  one  voice.  No  bianch  companion,  savs  explicitly,  nobody  is  au- 
was  excluded  fitim  their  care.  In  theol-  thorized  to  kill  a  prince,  even  if  the  latter 
ogy,  they  were  distinffuished  teacherss  has  obtained  possession  of  tbe  government 
yet  their  enemies— ana  they  had  many,  by  vidence,  particulariy  if  he  is  once  in 
not  only  among  the  Protestants,  but  among  quiet  possession  of  power.  Salmeron, 
the  Catholics,  and  aroonff  these  latter  the  indeed,  in  another  passage,  teaches  that,  if 
most  vehement,  because  of  th^great.priv-  an  illegitimate  ruler  attacks  a  city,  and  is 
ileges,  >  their  fieedom  j&om  the  monkish  just  on  the  point  of  getting  possesfa&on  of 
spirit,  and  their  great  acquirements — ^have  it  by  arms^  in  such  case,  he  may  be  law- 
reproached  thein  with  maintaining  many  iiilly  killed  by  a  private  person,  having 
odious  opinions.  They  are  said  to  have  received  a  oomminon  to  such  effect  from 
defended  the  murder  of  tyrants.  No  the  legal  authority.  Here  Salmeron  indeed 
chaige  could  be  more  false.  Even  126  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  his  time;  but  it 
years  before  the  foundation  of  the  order  was  no  small  step  to  confine  within  such 
of  Jesuits,  John  Petit,  doctor  of  the  uni-  narrow  limits  the  authorized  destruction 
versitv  of  Paris,  asserted,  without  any  of  a  tyrant,  whilst  the  principle  had  been 
qualification,  the  legality  of  the  murder  of  laid  down,  with  very  litde  qualification,  by 
a  tyrant  The  cause  was  the  murder  of  many  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  dis- 
the  duke  of  Orieana,  in  broad  day,  'tn  tinction.  In  the  same  sense  other  Jesuits 
the  streets  of  Paris,  at  the  instigation  oC  have  written,  of  ijf^om  some  declared 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  competitor  fbr  theitaselves  still  m<nre  distinctly  against  the 
the  rM^ncyof  the  realm  during  the  insan-  doctrine  :  thus,  for  instance,  the  Jesuits 
i^  or  Cbaries  VI.  John  Petit  wrote  a  Molina  and  Lessius  said,  **  A  recent,  be 
defence  ^r  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  he  even  a  tyrant,  is,  nevertheless,  Uie  legal 
which  he  detods  this  horrid  act,  on  the  sovereign :  hence  the  Holy  Scriptures 
sround  that  the  murder  of  tyrants  is  justi-  commanded  obediei;ice,  even  to  heathen 
Sable.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  con-  princes,  in  every  thing  which  is  not 
demned  this  publication;  but  several  against  the  ordinances  of  God,  even  if 
French  theologians,. among  whom  there  they  were  the  greatest  tyrants^  persecuted 
were  even  bishops,  defendeid  John  Petit's  the. church,  and  strove  to  force  Christians 
doctrine ;  and  when,  some  years  afker^  to  give  up  their  faith.  Hence  it  fdlows^ 
Chalier,  a  doctor  of  the  Sprborme,  de-  that  the  murder  of  a  regent  is  in  no  case 
nounced  Petit's  doctrine,  at  the  council  permitted."  Of  all  the  Jesuits,  about  12 
ofConstance,  before  the  assembled  fathers^  in  the  whole,  who  occupied  themselves 
Martin  Porre,  bishop  of  Anas,  defended  it  with  this 'question,  only  Mariana,  in  his 
as  beinff  a  doctrine  which  had  been  main-  book  De  Rege  et  Rtgis  huHtuHone^  upheld 
tained.oy  many  learned  men  and  theolo-  the  doctrine  authorizing  the  killmg  of 
gians  without  contradiction.  The  council  tyrants,  and  even  he  with  some  restrio- 
was  at  &st  undecided,  but,  at  last»  con-  tions.  But  hardly  had  Mariana's  book 
demned,  not  oil  the  positions  of  John  Pe-  apneared,-  when  several  Jesuits^  perticu- 
tit,  but  only  this  one:  **  Every  tyrant  may  larly  Bellarmin,  completely  refuted  his 
be  legally  killed  by  his  subjects."  Accord-  doctrine  de  tyranmcidiOf  and  Aquaviva,  the 
ing  to  this  sentence,  it.  appears  as  if  the  general  of  the  order,  after  som^  y^ars, 
murder  of  tyrants  is  permitted  under  cer-  condemned  this  doctrine,  and  prohibited 
tain  circumstances,  and  this  question  bo-  all  the  members  of  the  society  fit>m  touch- 
came  a  common  subject  of  investigation  ing  the  question  any  more,  either  direct- 
among  the  theologMins  and  scholars  of  the  ly  or  ihdirectly.  From  this  time,  this 
fifteenth  century,  and  down  to  the  middle  subject  has  been  banished  firoih  their 
(^the  sixteenth.  In  spite  of  Ae  oondem-  schools  and  their  worioB.  Hence  Voltaire^ 
nation  of  the  main  poin(  of  this  doctrine  when  he  was  believed  to  make  cornmon 
by  the  council  of  Constance,  many  theo-  cause  with  the*  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  in 
logians,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  oraer  of  the  accusation  of  then*  defence  of  tyranni- 
Dominicans,  supported  it.  At  a  later  ciiie,.say8^  *^ Posterity  would  unanimously 
period,  also,  distinguislied>  Protestants  up-  exculpate  the  order,  if  I  ware  to  accuse 
oeld  the  doctrine,  as  Milton,  Bochanan,  them  of  a  erime,  of  which  ereiy  man  of 

18» 
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sense,  bay,  all  Eurdpe,  and  even  Danaiena,  could  have  it**  The  piivato  livw  of  the 
have  acquitted  tfaeiKi  long  ago.*^  Another  JeauilB  were  exeiholarj.  The  purity  of 
and  equally  unjust  repBoach  against  the  their  mocals  is  evidtol  fiom  the  diagUBt 
Jesuits  is,  that  their  system  of  morals  was  which  all  Europe  felt  when  a  thing  un- 
tax, that  thoy,  adhered  to  probabtHitm.  heardofhappenekl,  when  a  Jesuit— one  of 
Probabilism  was,  even  100  years  before  the  a  hundred  thousand  who  composed  the 
foundation  of  the  order,  the  common  doc-  order— Girard  by  nitme,  was  accused  of 
trine  of  all  bishops,  the  most  distinguiahed  raM.  There  has  never  elssked  a  society 
univenidesy  and  all  the  regular  clergy,  where  such  deviations  ftom  virtue  have 
Under  certain  restrictions,  this  doctrine  is  been  rarer,  even  if  we  allow  the^fmoreff 
fer  from  being  injurious^to  pure  nuMnlity.  MareUtj  published  by  Von  Long,  to  be 
The  substance  of  it  is,  that,  whei«  a  law  true.  -  The  least  suspected  witness  of  the 
is  not  pronounced  cleariy,  it  is  permitted  Jesuits  is  probably  Voltauv :  he  says — 
to  follow  that  opinion  which,  being  like-  *^  What  have  I  seen  during  the  seven 
wise  supported  by  good  reasons,  fiivon  yean  that  I  lived  with  the  Jesuits?  A 
^e  natunl  liberty  ofman  nidier  than  the  very  active  life,  conneeted  with  many 
severity  of  the,  law.  Next  arose  the  nues-  laborsj  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  fit^ 
tion,  whether  it  was  permitted  to  follow  and  orderiy.  All  their  hocus  were  appro- 
the  probable  meaning,  in  preference  ^o  the  priated  to  their  school  labois,  and  to  the 
more  probable.  The  probabilistB  answer-  exercises  which  then:  severe  order  bound 
ed  iu  the  affirmative.  This  was  aasepted  them  to  perfoim.  I  call  thousands  and 
by  many  &eo]ogians»  particularlv  Domin-  thousands  to  witnesBL  who,  like  myself, 
leans,  long  before  the  origin  of  the  society  have  been  educated  by  theoL  I  dare  to 
of  Jesus.  But,  as  tlus  doctrine  is  sus-  affirm,  that  nothing  more  repulsive  and 
ceptible  of  an  application  really  dangerous  dishonorable  to  human;  nature  can  be 
to  morality,  the  Jesuits  had  the  undeniable  found,  than  that  there  are  men  who  re- 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  who  wrole  ^o^h  such  people  with  bixiQr  of  morels.^ 
against  probahuism.  The  writing^  of  the  The  hifl^ry  of  the  penecutions  o(  the 
Jesuits  Kobello,  Molieq,  Gisbert,  Aquan-  Jesuits,  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  is 
va,  Gonsmlez,  Damel,  and  others,  contain  very  interestinff.  The  mst  took  place  in 
unqualified  uttacks  on  probabiHsm,  and  France.  In  1540,  they  appeared  in  Fnnce. 
attempts  to  reduce  it  widiin  reasonable  The  pariiament  hated  them  as  firiends 
limits,  llie  Janaenists,  who  were  ready  of  the  Roman  see;  the  university  as  dan- 
to  make  anv  charges  against  the  JesuitSi  j^rous  rivals.  The  hall  of  the  parliament 
first  attacked  them  on  the  ground  of  their  incessantiy  resounded  with  the  complidntB 
upholding  probabilisnk  Pascal  dnd-Niool  of  £he  university  of  Paris,  who  coiud'noc 
were  the  fint  assailants:  the  former  tridh-  bear  to  see  their  students  departing  and 
ed  to  make  ^e  Jesuits  ridiculous,  the  lat*  putting  themselves  under  the  mstruetion 
ter,  to  made  them  odious.  Perault  and  pf  the  Jesuits:  still  more  painful  was  the 
Aniaud  joined 'them  at  a  later  period,  loss  pf  so  many  emoluments,  which,  under 
But  all  these  publications  were  declared  the  name  LandUj  were  derived  fifom  the 
by  the  parliaments  of  Paris  and  Bour-  smdents,  while  the  Jesuits  instructed  gre- 
deaux,  who  were  by  no  means  generally  tis;  and  when,  at  length,  the  great  fame 
in  fiivor  pf  the  Jesuits,  ^<^umnious  of  the  Jesuit  Maldorat,  whose  lecture- 
writings,  filled  unth  injustice,  deceit,  fiilsi-  room  was  filled  two  or  three  hours  before 
fications  and  ignorance."  If  Pascal's  Z>ei-  the  time  of  die  lecture,  and  who  was  at 
ires  ProvmciaU»  are  re£[arded  as  an-  au-^  kst  obliged  to  lecture  in  open  air,  spread 
thority  agains(  the  Jesuits^  wis  should  at  fiuther  and  forther,  the  rage  of  the  univer- 
least  consider  what  Voltaire  says:  ^  It  is  sity  rpse  to  die  highest  degree.  The  rec- 
clear  that  this  worit  (the  Lettrts  PnmRr  tor  of  the  university  therefore  intimated 
eiakt)  rests  u^n  a  premise  totally  errone-  to  them  that  they  must  close  their  schookk 
ous,  attributing  the  insane  opinioQS  of  They  obeyed ;  but  an  uproar  took  place 
some  Spanish  and  Flemish  Jesuits  to  the  among  the  students,  and  the  court  ordered 
whole  order.  In  the  casuisoy  of  the  the  Jesuits  to  open  their  schools  again 
Dominicans  and  Francisoans,  many  absurd  immediately,  and  not  to  regard  thearro- 
things  might  also  be  found.  But  the  Jes-  gant  pretensions  of  the  university.  Afler- 
uits  alone  were  to  be  held  up  to  general  de-  wards,  however,  when  pubUc  business 
rision.  The  same  letters  even  attempt  to  kept  the  king  and  his  mimsters  for  a  lonir 
prove  that  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Jesuits  to  time  from  Paris,  the  university  accused 
make  men  woiose,  instead  of  comcting  the  Jesuits  before  the  parliament.  Pias- 
them ;  but  silch  a  plan  is  so  senseleea^  quier,  Arnauld  and  DoUou,  the  advocatsa 
that  no  sect  in  the  world  ever  had  Or  of  the  univeiaty,  loaded  the  Jesuits  with 
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calummea    Their  advoeotei  Vedniu,  de-  all  had  behaved  as  one  or  two  JesuitB 

fe&ded  them  so  powerfully,  that  even  the  who  happened  to  he  present,  evoir  thipg 

parliament,  hostile  as  it  was  to  the  Jeauits,  would   have  turned  out   better  for  the 

acquitted  them.    When,  at  a  later  period,  Catholics.    Not  their  ambition,  but  their 

Heniy  IV  besiej^  Paris,  the  Jesuits  at-  modesty,  fiiom  tliat  time,  has  appeared 

tracted  new  odiiun,  by  asserting,  when  conspicuous ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how 

interrogated  by  the  citizens,  in  oppoeidon  you  can'  accuse  those  ^f  ambidon,  who 

to  the  opinion  of  the  other  theolof^ana,  that  refuse,  constantly  and  unconditionally,  ab- 

excommunication  was  not  the  necessary  beys,  honoraiy  offices  and  dignities ;'  nay, 

consequence  of  opening  the  gates  to. a  who  oblige  themselves  by  vows  never  to 

heretic  king.    All  the  old  halted  broke  soive  for  them,  and  whose  life,  in  general^ 

forth  anew  when  ChJltel   attempted  to  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  useful  to 

murder  Henry  IV.    The  Jesuits  were  car  all  people,    is  it  the  name  Jtttdi  which 

lumniously  chaigsd  with  being  the  authon  excites  your  zeal?  then  you  must  also 

of  the  attempt,  and  the  parliam^t  tumult^  dispute  wifh  those  who  have  taken  thdir 

uously  and  unjusdv  condemned  to  .death  name  from  the  holy  Trinity  (let  fhu  d€ 

the  Jesuit  Gruignard.    The  judges  them-  la  JinnUi);  and,  if  you  believe  tnat  you 

selves  confessed,  some  vean^  nter,  that  belong  as  much  to  the  socie^  of  Jesus  as 

they  had  acted  over^hastily,  and  all  France  the  Jesuits,    you   may  ask   youraelves 

acknowledged  the  innocepca  of  the  Jes-  whether  your  daughtan  belong  as  much 

uitB.    In  the  fiist  heat,  the  Jesuits  were  to  the  Fuks-Diiu  Jn  Paris  as  the  nuns 

banished  from  the  reiE^  by  a  decree  of  who  bear  this  name,  and  vou  may  as  well 

the  parliament ;  but  some  pariiaments  in  call  youraelves  knights  of  the  order  of  the 

the  provinces  openly  refined  t^  re^ster  Holy  Ghpst*  as   nryself  and  the   other 

the  ordinance  of  the  periiament  of  Faris,  knights  of  the  order.     I,  for  my  part, 

and  those  puticukurly  which  were  mde«  flllould  like  as  well,  or  rather  better,  to  be 

pendent  upoii  that  oiihe  capita],  declared  called  JetuU  than  JacMn  or  Augustine, 

the  act  jU^Nv  hurried  and  unjust,  and  in  If  a  part  of  the  other  clergy  are  hostile  to 

general  protected  the  Jesuits.    For  nine  the  order,  it  may  originate  from  the  cir- 

years,  thle  Jesuits  remained  unm6lested  in  cunkstanee  that  ignorance   always  was 

iBourdeauxioid  Toulouse.    Students  from  hostile  to  science.    I  have  found  that,  as 

all  France  repauped  to  them,  and  the  king  soon  as  I  declared  my  intention  to  recall 

was  so  much  petitioned  to  restore  so  use-  the  Jesuits,  two  classes  of  men  immediate«- 

ful  an  order,  that  he  recalled  ^em.    The  ly  opposed  the  measure,  viz.  the.  Hu^e- 

pariiament  refiised  to  register  the  royal  nots  and  all  the  Catholic  cleivy  notorious 

decree,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Henry,  at  fi>r  bad  morals  ,and  coiiduct ;  but  this  gave 

the  head  of  whom  was  the   prsadent  me  a  pieater  esteem  and  love  for  the 

Itoley,  who,  as  the   historian   Dupleix  Jesuis.     The  king  speaks  at  leneth  on 

says,  uttered  a  uniform  strain  of  abuse  the  reason  why  the  Sorbonne  comd  not 

against  the  Jesuits.    The  king  answered  agree  with  the  Jesuits,  because  the  latter 

with  a  speech  extempore,  which,'  as  De  'were  more  learned,  and  that  they  should 

Thou  has  not  recorded  it  in  his  History  of  now  not  only  be  suffered,  but  tafc,e  root 

France,  is  hardly  known,  and  w«  think  it  within  the  neahn.*-— In  Eiigiand,  Jesuiti 

proper  to  give  it   here,  to   show   how  never  had  much  footkig.    The  ndbrmed 

this   able   monarch    spoke    extempore:  doctrines  had  already  become  the  preva- 

**  Your  care  for  my  personitad  the  wel&re  lent  religion  of  that  countryj  when  the 

of  my  empue  I  acknowledge  with  pleas-  qrder  grew  up.    The  Jesuits  in  England 

lire.    What  you  have  just  told  me  I  have  were  only  a  small  division  of  missionaries, 

known  long  since ;  but  my  ideas  on  it  were  who  labored  among  the  dispersed  and 

unknown  to  you.  Yoq  speak  of  difficulties^  oppressed  Catholics,  quietly  and  under  the 

which  appear  to  you  great ;  bu^  I  mdst  veil  of  seerecv.    Several  Jesuits  have  suf^ 

tell  you  that  I  have  weight  them  duly  ftied  martyrdom  in  Enaland,  and  several 

seven  or  ei^t  years  ago.    The  best  reso-  laws  enacted  against  them  manifest  the 

lutions  originate  from  the  lessons  of  the  grossest  prejudice,  and  have  been  repealed 

Kt,  and  tiiese  I  know  better  than  any  only   in  modern   times. — In   the   eigbo 

y  elke.    You  imagine  that  you  under-  teenth  century,  the  Jesuits  received  their 

stand  af&in  of  j^oveniment^  and  that  you  first  blow  in  PoitugaL    Pombal,  nunisier 
may  interftre  with  them,  which  seems  to 

nie  much  as  if  I  sbouki  interfbi«  with  *  The  speech  ii  long,  and  iu  g«niiin«ie«  wy 

process.     I  therefore  must  ten  you,  first,  ft  i»  too  long  for  a  king,  (bo  •ystcmatic  for  an 

in  regard  to  the  affiurof  Poissy,  that,  if  extempon  poforuanceT-Eo. 


v^ 
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of  king  Joflej^  a  powerftil  and  pafiBOMte    iafds  had  been  piohttnted,  with  the  eon* 

Ifareof 


man,  wished  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Por-  sent  of  fforemment,  from  viaiting  the 
tuga];  but  his  planawere  those  of  a  despotic  sions — that  they  might  not  infect  with 
minister  of  a  despotic  government  Every  European  vices  the  innocent  Indians. 
thinffOppi^edtonisvinsheswBstoftlL  Ma-  This  prohibition  was  a  pomt  on  which 
ny  circumstances  ooopenited  to  render  him  Pombal's  writer  always  insisted.  The 
inimical  to  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  influence,  statementB  of  Platel  were  proved  to  be 
as  cofifessors,  he  owed  his  elevation.  Jt  false  by  the  governor  of  rem  and  the 
would  have  been  better  for  the  Jesuits  if  Mexican  bishops,  and  the  book  was 
they  had  avmded  accepting  <confesBor-  burnt  in  Madrid;  yet  Pombal's  libels  found 
ships  at  court,  in  the  same  way  as  they,  belief  in  Europe.  Tne  Jesuits  were  re- 
declined  the  dignities,  of  the  church,  called  from  Paraguay,  and  imprisoned 
Fombal  believed  the  country  of  the  Para-  in  Portugal.  There  were  other  reasons 
guiiy,  in  which  the  Jesuits  ruled  so  pater-  to  excite  the  minister's  anger  against  the 
nally,  contained  a  number  of  gold  mines^  JesuitSb  In  a  question  respecting  the  • 
unknown  to  tiie  inhabitantBw  He  there-  marriage  of  xthe  lung's  daughter,  the  eon- 
fore  obtained  this  country  fh>m  Spain  by  feasor  of  the  king,  the  Jesuit  Moieiia,gave 
exchange  for  another,  1400  miles  disumt,  advice  contrary  to  that  of  Pombal,  and  the 
into  which  he  wished  to  tran^lant  all  the  king  followed  the  Jesuit  In  the  papers 
Indians  of  Paraguay.  The  Jesuits  receiv-  of  the  queen,  who  died  in  1754,  Pombal 
ed  orders  to  prepare  the  people  for  this  discovered  that  the  Jesuits  in  Maranham 
measure.  The  natives  remonstrated  very  had  ofleii  apprized  the  queen,  in  conse- 
mode^  and  respectfully  a^pinsi  such  a  quence  of  her  request^  of  the  extortions, 
forced  emigration,  represendng  how  im-  olc,  of  the  govenior  of  the  place,  the 
possible  it  would  be  to  transplant  90,000  brother  of  PombaL  His  pasaon  rose  to 
people,  with  ail  then-  goods,  to  such  a  die-  the  highest  pitch.  Pombal  had  excited 
tance  through  the  wilderness;  but  the  gov-  against  him  tbe  proprietors  of  the  vine- 
emment  was  inexorable.  -  Onlyj  a  few  yards  of  that  countiyby  a  monopoly  of 
months  were  allowed  them  for  prepan-  pert  wine,  from  which  he  derived  advan- 
tion.  The  Indians,  who  were  to  be. torn  tags  himself  so  that  the  inhalntantB  de- 
from  the  ground  they  had  first  cultivated,  vastated  his  vineyards:  the  Je^uit^  it  was 
the  hutB  where  they  were  bom,  and  the  reported,  had  done  it  When,  afber  the 
graves  of  their  friends  and  parents,  were  dreadful  earthquake  of  1755,  the  Jesuits 
reduced  to  despair.  Even  the  Jesuitp,  made  use  of  this  event  to  bring  people  to 
who  admonished  them  u>  obev,  were  now  repentance,  and  the  king  even  expressed 
suspected  by  the  Indians  of  conspiring  t)ie  desire  to  devote  himself  for  eight  days 
witn  their  heartless  V)ppres80rB  m  Europe,  to  spiritual  and  solitary  meditation,  under 
The  Indians  armed  themselves  for  resist-  the  direction  of  the  pioQs  Jesuit  Mala-' 
anee.  A -war  broke  out,  in  which  the  In-  grida,.  this  resolution  of  the  king  gave  ^ 
dians  were  at  first  victorious,  but  were  sreat  uneasiness  to  Pombal,  who  feared  * 
afterwards  conauered.  Many  burnt  their  tor  his  influence.  Cost  what  it  would,  the 
villages,  and  fled  into  the  mountains,,  where  Jesuits  were  to  fall.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  them  perished.  Afler  having  another  obstacle  to  PombaPs  power  was 
searched  in  vain  for  gold  every  where,  to  be  annihilated— ^e  high  nooUity,  widi 
Pombal  was  ashamed  of  his  bloody  and  whom  he  Kved  in  decided  opposition, 
bootless  measure,  and,  under  Charies  III  These  two  objects  Ppmbal  succ4»Mied  in 
of  Spain,  the  lands  were  reexchanged,  accomplishing  with  one  sttoke.  Sept  4, 
afler  tbe  innocent  Indians  had  become  ac-  1758,  ttie  king,  on  bis  return  fitim  a  love 
customed  to  all  tbe  vices  of  European  out-  adventure,  was  wounded  by  assassins, 
casts.  But,  as  a  despotic  minister,  caimot  Pombal  persuaded  the  king  that  this  attack, 
err,  the  Jesuits  were  now  to  be  proved  the  was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  of  the  high  no- 
instigators  of  die  reastance  of  the  Indians  bility  and  the  Jesuits,  and  don  Joseph 
to  Pombal's  humane  proiect  of  emigration,  was*  now  in  constant  fear  of  new  conspir- 
To  mjBke  the  world  believe  this,  Pombal  acies,  and  therefore  totally  in  the  power 
laid  a  plan  with  a  certain  Platel,  whose  of  his  minister.  The  duke  of  Aveiro,.the 
vices  had  made  him  an  outcast  fiom  vari-  whole  house  of  Tavor^  were  tried  bv  an 
ous  countries.  The  worid  was  to  be  extraordinary  committee,  and  sufiered  an 
penuaded  that  the  Jesuits  had  maintained  ignominious  death.  Malagrida  was  ar^ 
a  wariike  state  in  Paraguay  for  150  years,  rested  as  concerned  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  even  a  king,  Nicholas,  who  command-  and,  afler  several  years,  was  sentenced 
ed  their  forces,  &c.  In  Spain,  the  stoiy  and  burnt  W  the  ol>edient  inquisition  aa  a 
was  laughed  at   People  knew  why  Span-    heretic    .  When,  w^  tbe  d^th  of  dcm 
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J<Meph,  'Pombal^s  despotiatn  was>a(  an  end,  to  all  poflhivB  reli^ob ;  and  the  Jemnm 
when  the  latter  himself  being  accused  and  were  greatly  m  his  way,  also,  on  account 
convicted  of  the  most  execrable  crimes,  of*  bis  hatred  against  the  dauphin,  who 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  court  unan*  loved  the  society.  An  opportunity  was 
imously,  and  pardoned  l^  the  queen^  and  soon  found  to  attack  them.  The  Jesuit 
only  puniabed  by  banishment,  then  also  Lavalette,  in  Martinic|ue,  had  been  en- 
the  amur  of  the  conspiracy  was  reviewed,  gaged  in  commerce ;  his  vessels  were  taken 
and  the  parties  who  had  suffered  were  nv  English  privatecrrs,  and  his  bills  of  ex- 
declared  innocent  But,  if  the  conspiracy  chanse  were  not  paid ;  in  consequence  of 
rsally  had  existed,  notbhig  proved  the  which,  the  whole  <Hrder,  which  certainhr 
connexion  -of  the  Jesuits  wiui  it.  It  is  was  n6t  obliged  to  answer  for  Lavalette^ 
true,  the  Jesuit  Malagrida  had,  shortly  illegal  conduct,  were  c^Ied  befbre  the  par- 
before  that  attempt,  declared  that,  if  the  liament,  which  nourished  tfie  old  hatred 
king,  who  was  given  to  sensual  pleasures,  against  the  society,  anil  now  counted, 
did  not  reform  his  conduct,  a  gfeat  disas-  moreover,'  several  Jansenists  among  its 
ter  would  follow;  and  other  Jiesiuits  were  membeis.  The  order  was  condemned, 
the  fiiends  of  Tavora  and  Aveiro.  But  The  process  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
none  but  Pombal  could  have  made  this  attack  upoii  the; Jesuits.  CbbiBeui  had 
circumstance  the  ground  of  an  accusation  several  books  written  against  them,  and 
against  the  society.  He  accused  the  whofo  the  order  abolished  by  the  parliament 
body  befbre  the  pon^,  and  demanded  Jts  without  a  hearing,  though  the  mshops  of 
aboution.  When  tne  pope  ordered  the  all  France  declared  in  its  fkvor.  The 
trial  of'  tlie  accused;  Pombal,  without  process  Of  the  pariiament  was  a  mere 
waiting,  exiled  the  Jesuits;  sent  back  the  mrce.  The  total  abolition  took  place  in 
jiepal  nuncio,  and  broke  off  all  connex-  1767.  Meanwhile  Charles  III  ascended 
ion  with  Rome.  1840  Jeeuips  were  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  assur^  the  gen- 
transported,  in  1759,  to  Italy^  and  sufiered  eral  of  the  order  of  his  protection,  j^ut 
tl&e  worst  treatment.  In  France,  also,  the  the  minister  Aranda,  an  intimate  friend  of 
ofder  declined.  Madame  Pompadour  and  Choiseu^,  prai^d  by  Condorcet,  as  a  de- 
the  minister  Choisetil  were  hostile  to  it  cided  enemy  of  priests,  nbUes  and  kinssy 
When  the  former  had  appeared  at  court,  was  an  enemy  or  the  Jesints,  as, was  abo 
without  any 'other  claim  ihan  because  she  his  fiiend  Camporaanes,  fiscal  of  Castile, 
had  become  the  king's  mistress,  the  scan-  They  procured  die  exile  of  the  Jenuits  in 
dalouB  event  excited  general  attention,  a-  way  tkax  did  them  little  honor.  One 
As  most  people  are  more  ready  to  violate  evening,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at 
the  dictates  of  morality  than  conventional  Madrid  was  apprised  that  a  sn^anger  wish- 
forms,  madame  *  Pompaddur  resolvecl  to  ed  to  s^him  immediately.  The  stranger 
procure  a  legal  title  to  appeal  at  court,  comin^Ks  be  said,  from  the  Jesuit  rector 
and  adopted  the  idea  of  becoming  danit  of  Seville,  gave  to  the  rector  of  Madrid  a 
dtt  fHdms  of  the  queen.  But  for  this  the  parcel  of  papens,  with  the  request  .that  he 
approval  of  tbe  good-natured  qiieen  was  would  read  them  attentively,  and  make  his 
requisite,  iCnd  it  waa  concluded  to  deceive  lemarics  on  th^m.  The  rector  ordered  the 
het  by  an  appearance  of  repentance,  and  papers  to  be  carried  to  his  ipom,  and,  as  the 
to  make  her  believe  madame  Pompadour  hour  of  meeting  in  the  refectory  had  begun, 
had  ceased  to  be  the  king^  mistress.  A  vrent  thither  in  order  not  to  interhipt  the 
confeasor  was  necessary,  and  the  choice  prescribed  ordef.  Hardly  had  he  anived 
fell  upon  the  Jesuit  De  Sacy,  a  man  ap-  there,  when  the  house  bell  was  rung  vio- 
parently  simple,  who,  it  was  suppoeea,  lently.  Royal  commissoncrs  enter,  and 
wqtlld  not  penetrate  the  plan.  But  Sacy  seal  up  all  papers,  including  the  packet 
declared  that,  if  it  was  really  her  earnest  just  left,  ana  6arry  them'  to  Aranda.  Not 
^tention  to  return  to^  vb^ue  and.  religion,  long  after,  in  the  night  of  April  1, 1767, all 
she  must,  without  delay,  leave  the  court,  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  ihh  kingdoinwere 
retire  into  solitude,  and  try  to  repair  the  surrounded  by  soldiers  at  the  same  hour, 
evil  she  had  dpne,  by  real  repentance:  and  the  Jesuits  carried  to  the  states  of  the 
until  then  he  could  not  take  upon  him  the  pope.  April  2,  1767,  the  king  declared 
direction  of  her  conscience,  and  be  never  '  diat  he  had  resolved  to  keep  the  true  cause 
would  profiiiie  tbe  sacraments  and  let  him-  of  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  secret 
self  be  made  a  tool  of  in  such,  an  intrigue.  Pope  Pius  yi,  some  years  before  his  ele- 
This  opposition  awakened  in  madame  Vation,  first  found  the  traces  of  this  in5i- 
Pompaaour  inveterate  hatred  against  the  mous  intrigue.  When  a  cardinal,  he  had 
order.  Choiseul  belonged  to  the  phi-  ^)een  appointed  by  Clement  XlV  a  mem- 
loBophers,  so  called,  who  were  opposed  ber  of  the  committee  who  were  to  inves- 
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tigate  the  VAirs  of  the  JeeaitB.     The  But  the  papel  letter  was  of  htlk  vnaL 

SfNuiish  ffovemmentyto  justify  hself  some-  The  courts  threetened  the  pope  with  the 

what  wim  the  pope,  had  sent  the  alleged  puhlication  of  his  letters,  wnttenl)eft>re  he 

proofs  against  the  Jesuits  to  Rome.  Among  had  acquired  the  pontificate,  in  which  he 

these  were    letters   purpordog'  to  have  pipmised  to  the  courts  the  abolition  of  the 

passed  between  distinguished  J^smtB^ccni^  Jesuits,  if  they  would  lend  him  their  sup- 

taining  remarka  of  the  most  infiunous  port  in  the  election.    The  abolition  was 

character ;  among  other  things,  it  was  said  difficult,,  as  Clement  XIII,  with  the  assent 

in  them,  that  the. king  was  an  illegitimate  of  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  had,  a 

son  of  cardinal  Albwoni,  and  heoce  not  short  time  before,  solemnly  confirmed  the 

entided  to  the  throne,  &c.    Of  course,  order  by  the  bull  .^poistotieum,  and  the 

these  letters  must  have  excited  the  long,  immediate  contravention  of  the  bull  would 

and  prompted  him  to  .banish  the  order,  have'  been    aq  unparalleled  scandal,  to 

But  it  was  also  (bund,  by  a  comparisoti  whioh  the  cardinals  never  would  have 

of  tl^e  handnwritings,  that  tl;iese  letters  given  their  consent.    There  was  no  way 

were  forged.    It  was  now  evident  who  left,  therefore,  but  to  choose  the  fonn  oC  ^ 

had  brought  the.  fjarcel  oply  a  few  mo-  brief--a  decree^  which  the  popes   issue 

menta  before  the  seizure  of  the  Papers  in  •  without  consulting  with  the  college  of  the 

the  Jesuit  cbllege  in  Madrid.    The  exile  cardinals.    In  17^  the  brief  was  issued, 

of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other  circum-  The  reasons  for  the  abolition  were  not 

Btances,  had  caused  a  dispute  between  the  given  in  the  brief;  it  was  only  s^d  that 

pope  Clement  XIII  and   Portugal  and  die  popes  bad  abolished  several  other  or- 

Bpain.    The  pope  (Rezzenico)  died,  with-  deis,  and  tliat  the  council  of  Trent  had 

out  an  adjustment  of  the  ^iBpute  having  not  exacdy  pronounced  a  confihnation  of 

taken  place.    T(ie  election  of^  his  succes-  the  order.    Four  weeks  after  this  viola- 

sor  was  now  a  matter  of  the  highest  im-  tion  of  justice,  Ganganelii  appointed -a 

Sortance.  The  ciuestion  was,  whether  the  committee  to  investigate  the  accusations 
esuit' party  should  prevail  or  not.  Cardinal  against  the  jTesuits!  -  The  F^testant  his- 
Ganganelti^  had  already,  under  ClemoQt  torian  John  Miiller  says  of  this  abolition — 
XIII,expresBedhis  opinion,that  it  was  more  "  It  was  soon  apparent  to  wise  men,  that  a 
advisable  to  sacrifice  the  Jesuits,  though  common  bulwark  of  all  authorities  had 
innocent,  than  to  live  in  constant  dispute  fidlen."  Prussia  did  not  acknowledge  the 
with  the  kings.  The  Bourbon  party  abolition,  but;  retained  the  Jesuits,  as  use- 
therefore  supported  him  dt  the  election,  fulinstnicters,  in  Silesia,,  until  at  last  they 
At  the  same  time,  hi  the  conclave^  he  themselves,  firom.  obedience  to  the  pope, 
gained  the  friends  of  the.  Jesuits  by  main-  ui^^ed  the  king  to  complete  then-  ,abofition. 
taining  that  the  new  pope  ought  not  to  In  Russia,  ateo^  the  order  remained,  be- 
think any  more  of  the  abolition  ^  the  or-  cause  Catharine  was  convinced  of  its 
der  than  of  pulling  down  St  Peter's ;  and  utility ;  and  the  government  obtained  the 
he  jvas  elected.  The  new^pop^  in  fiict,  neceesaiy  pemnssion  from  the  popes,  Pius 
after  his  accession,  said,  in  Jus  missives  to  VI  and  VU.  Clement  XIV  died  in  1774. 
the  courts  of  Versailles,  Madrid  and  Na-  His  sickness  and  death  were  accompanied 
pies,  that  he  neither  could  blame  nor  abol-  bv  strange  symptoms,  and  calumny  imine- 
ish  an  order  which  19  of  his  predecessors  dmtely  accused  the  Jesuits  of  having  pro- 
had  solemnly  .confirmed  ;  it  could  be  the  cured  his  death.  The  persons  in  attend- 
less  expected  of  him,  as  the  same  had  ance  on  the  pope,  and  the  physicians, 
been  confirmed  by  a^  oecumenical  council  gave,  however,  no  satisfactory  statements ; 
at  Trent,  whose  decrees,  according  to  the  and  Le  Bret,  in  his  Magaane  of  Political 
principles  of  the  Gallican  church.  Were  and  Ecclesiastical  Ilistoiy,  so  clearly 
buiding  on  the  pope  ;  but  he  would,  if  showed  the  innoceiice  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
asked,  cidl  another  council,  in  which  the  this  calumny  never  could  gain  footing. 
Jesuits  should  be  heard,  all  questions  i]>-  (See  CUmeni  XIV,)  The  abolition  of  the 
vestigated  anew  ahd  decided  upon ;  that  Jesuits  had  serious  consequences.  In 
he  was  obliged  to  protect  Ithe  Jesuits  most  Catholic  countries,  it  produced  a 
equally  with  the  other  ordera ;  that,  more-  chasm  in  the  means  of  public  instruction, 
oyer,  all  the  jirinces  of  Germany  and  the  which  it  was  not  easy  to  fiU.  The  educa- 
king  of  Sardinia  had  written  to  him  in  tion  of  youth  lost,  in  many  cases,  the  salu- 
favor  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  therefore  could  tary  rehgious  direction  which  distinguish- 
not  yield  to  the  wish  of  some  cabinets,  ed  so  much  the  instruction  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  desired  the  abolition  of  the  order.  Neither  the  archives  nor  the  co^rs  of  the 
without  drawing  upon  himself  the  dis-  Jesuits  satisfied  expectation.  Some  per- 
pleasure    of  so  many  other   monarchs.  sons  believed  the  money  to  have  been  car* 
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ried  off  j  but  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it    have  been  in  the  13th  year  of  the  consul- 
for  50  years.    The  order  was  reinstituted    ate  of  Augustus,  four  or  ^ve  years  before 
in  White  Russia  in  1801,  and  in  Sicily    the  beginning  of  the  vul^  era.    Our  in- 
in  1804,  and  was  put  entirely  on  its  old    formation  concerning  hun  is  derived  id- 
footing  in  1814,  by  the  pope.    WheUier    most  entirely  from  ttetached  sketches  of 
it  ou^t  to  be  restored  eveiy  where,  is    his  life,  written  by  four  of  his  foUowers. 
a  question  which,  we  think,  is  different    The  angel  Gabriel  had  announced  to  Ma^ 
from  what  it  was  foimerly.    In  the  south-    ry,  that  the  power  bf  the  Highest  should 
em  countries  of  Europe,  it  appears  ca-    overshadow  her,  and  that  she  should  bear 
pable  of  beoc^ming  very  usefuL    Of  its    a  son  who  should  rule  over  the  house  ef 
reestablishment   in   Germany,   there   is    Jacob  forever ;   and  on  the  mght  of  his 
little  hope.     There  is  duch  a  mass  of    birth,  an  angel  appeared  to  some  shep- 
knowledge  distributed  in  the  German  na-    herds  and>  announced  the  coming  of  a 
tion,  its  public  instruction  is  so*  thorough,    Savior.   On  the  8th  day,  he  was  circum- 
and  the  estaUidimentB  for  education  so    cised  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and, 
weU  founded,  that  'the  Jesuit  schools  h^    on  the  40th,  was  presented  in  the  temi>le, 
pear,  at  least,  not  to  be  needed.    In  this    where  the  aged  Simeon  pronounced  him 
nation,  too,  materialism  does  not  remain    to  be  the  ^ght  of  nations  and  the  glory  of 
to  be  conquered,  but  the  sound  sense  of    Israel.    The  coming  of  the  divine  infont 
the  people  soon  led  it  back  to  religion,    was  also  hailed  b;^  the  adoration  of  the 
Besides,  the  society's  plan  of  educaddn    Magi,  who  were  miraculoualy  duected  to 
would  litde  agree  with  that  of  the  Ger-    the  house  where  the  youn^  child  was. 
mans,  because  that  of  the  Jesuits  is  by  its    Herod,  alarmed  by  these  indications^  de- 
nature a  general,  and  therefore  a  stable    termined  to  destroy  all  the  male  children 
one,  and  cannot  adi^t  itself  to  modem    of  Bethlehem  and  its  vicini^,  of  the  age 
systems  of  education.*  of  less  than  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of 

JssuraBs  ]>E  Robe  ;  secular  persons  of  effecting  the  death  of  Jesus.  But  Joseph, 
high  rank— as;  for  instance,  Louis  XIV  b^ing  miraculously  warned  of  the  danger, 
of  France — ^who  are  bound  to  the  order  fled  to  E>gypt  with  the  vimn  and  her 
by  vows  of  obedience,  but  have  not  taken  child,  and,  on  his  return  a&r  the  death 
the  spiritual  vow.  '    of  Herod,  went  to  reside  at  Nazareth,  in 

Jssus,  called  also  Chitt  (xptcrot,  the  Galilee,  whence  Jesus  is  called  a  Maor 
Anointed  V  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savior  of  rene.  We  have  no  further  accounts  of 
men,  whose  birth,  life  and  death  were  the  eariier  years  of  Jesus,  except  the  re- 
predicted  by>  propl^ts,  and  attended  marknble  scene' in  the  temple,  when  he 
with  mimcuious  maidfestations  of  divine  was  12  years  old,  and  the  general  obeerva- 
power,  was  bom  of  the  viiigin  Mary,  of  tion  of  Luke,  that  he  remipined  in  Naza- 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  was  betrofhed  to  reth  with  his  parents,  and  served  them. 
Joseph,  an  obscure aitisau.  Theplaceof  At  the  age  x)f  about  30  (ZAiAc iii, 23^  he 
his  nrth  was  Bethlehem :  the  time  is  un-  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan ; 
ceftain,  but  is  commonly  conaidei^d  t6'  the  spirit  of  God  descendinff  upon  him 

like  a  dove,  and  &  voice  from  neaven  pror 

*  The  lencth  of  Uie  articles  on  tlie  Jefait»  may  ckimmg,  **This  is  my  beloved  son."  Pre- 
be ezciisedfroin  tho  interesUof  nature o(  the  sub-  vioiisly,  however,  to  entering  upon  his 
ject.  Any  view,  however/ oTUVe  subject,  which  heavenly  office  of  divine  teacher,  he 
could  be  given  in  a  woik  of  the  character  of  Ae  ^j^  ^  y^^  l^^c^  ^1^^^  he  passed 
present  most -be  loo  concise  to  enable  the  reader  jTTj  .  »  •^*»*«»/  t"*v,  >  .  •  — '^  |«««v/^ 
to  form  satisfactory  conclusions;  to  do  which, •  40  days  m  fesong,  meditation  and  praven 
great  knowledge  of  facto  and  critical  acumen  are  His^  mission  is  generally  considered  to 
requisite.  The  articles  can  only  serve  to  indicate  have  occupied  mree  years,  Spent  in  acts 
the  most  unportant  pobts  to  be  mt^cstigatod.  ^f  mercy,  in  inculcating  a  purer  system 
The  second  arttcle  was  inven  to  show  what  con-  ^^  ^^^H  ,«yv«a  Air«i*<wr  «i^JL*><i  m>/ n^^ 
stniction  Jesuito  themsefves  pat  upon  the  im-  of  morals,  more  exalted  notions  of  God, 
poriant  chaiges  against  them.  We  may  close  <uid  more  elevating  views  ot  man  and  nis 
with  remarking,  that  evenr  thing  in  histoiy  has  its  destiny,  than  had  yet  been  presented  to 
time,  and  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  can  never  rise  to  the  world,  IfJ  when  we  consider  his 
any  great  jmiinencehi  anage  in  which  toowfedge  muacles,  he  appears  like  a  God,  we  must 
IS  so  rapidly  spreading.  It  is  connected  with  the  ""•"*'  r^  •*"  «ij|/*.«*o  XC-  ^L-u.,«««^ 
oM  01^  hi  ihiMsTnot  wiUi  the  new,  and  has  ^  acknowledge  something  superhuman 
twice  retained  with  servilism  into  Spain,  and  once  and  divine  m  his  punty  of  hfe,  his  warm 
into  France.    The  Encyclopifdie  modemej  m  ito    love  for  OtheM,  and  hiS  self^evotion  to 
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desokdoD  of  the  oonnipt  citf ,  he  forgives    little  greeiiish,  btit  it  doee  not  melt,  like 
the  sinner^  and  weeps  over  the  fiite  of  the    solid  bitumen.    It  exhales,  while  burnings 
obdurate  Jerusalem.  Nothing  can  surpass    a  strong  and  sometimes  aromatic  odor, 
the  perfect  beauty  of  his  life,  but  the  god-    sensibly  different  from  that  of  coal  or  bi- 
like  sublimity  of  bis  death.  It  is  unneces-    tumen.    It  most  frequently  occult  in  de- 
sary  here  to  tXBce  the  particulars  of  his    tached  masses  of  a  moderate  size,  in  beds 
diort  but  eventfld  mission.    He  had  cho-    of  sandstone,  mori,  limestone  and  second- 
sen  12  apostles  to  be  the  companions  of    aiy  trap*  It  is  also  connected  with  forma- 
his  ministry,  the  wimesses  of  his  miiBclefl^    tions  of  coal,  partioulariy  that  which  is 
and  the  depositories  of  his  doctrine,  and    aeisociated  with  secondaiy  trap  r6cks.    It 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  his  en*    is  also  found  with  other  vaneties  of  lig- 
emies  by  one  of  these,  with  the  mockery    nite.    Good  specimens  of  jet  are  found  in 
of  a  fHendlysi4utation.    Bedrayedbyone,    Galicia  and  other  places  m  Spain;  near 
denied  by  anodier,  and  abandoned  by  all,    'Wlttemberg,  in  Saxony  ;   in  the  depart- 
he  was  canied  before  the  Jewish  pnests,    ment  of  Aude,  in  France,  where  it  some- 
found   guilty,   and   by   them    delivered    tiines  contains  amber. '  In  England,  it  oc«- 
over  to  me  Roman  magistrates,  who  alone    cms  near  Whitby.    In  the  Faroe  islands, 
had'  the  power  of  life  fmd  death.    Con-    and  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  it  occurs  in  trap 
demned  to  death  as  a  disturber  of  the    rocks.   In  the  U.  States^  in  Massachusetts, 
public  peace,  be  was  nailed  to  the  cross    it  is  found  at  South  Hadiey,  in  the  coal 
on  mount  Cidvary ;  and  it  was  in  the  ago*    formation.     Jet  is  sometimes  employed 
nies  of  this  bitter  death,  that  he  prayed    for  fuel,  but  is  more  froqaendy  cut  and 
for  the  forgiveneiaB  of  his  executioneni,    polished,  for  ornamental  purposes^  but- 
and,  with  a  touching  act  of  filial  love,    tons,  bmcelets,  snufi-boxes,  &c,   -  Some 
commended  his  motner  to  his  favorite    mineralogists  ecmsider  it  intermediate  be- 
disciple.      The   evangelists  relate   diat,    tween  c(Mtl  and  bituminous  wood, 
from  the  hour  of  noon,  the  sun  Was  dark-       Jeux  Floradx  {Jhral  games) ;  a  fes- 
ened,  i^nd,  three  hours  after,  Jesus,  having    tival  annually  celebrated  in  Toulouse.  As 
cried  out,  ^It  is  finished,"  gave  u{>  the  ghoSL    early  as  the  time  of  the  Troubadours, 
The  vail  of  the  temple,  they  Sdd,  was    Toulouse  bad  a  literally  institution,  called 
torn  asunder,  die  earth  ^opk,  rocks  were    the  college  du  gai  acmoir^  or  de  la  gait 
rent,  and  die  tombs  opened*     The  centti-    idence^  as  boetry  was  then  termed.  /  It 
rion  who  was  present,  directing  the  execu-    was  founded  before  the  yekr  1333.  Seven 
tion,  exclaimed,  ^  Truly  this  was  the  s6n  of    Troubadours  and  a  chancellor  formed  the 
God."  The  body  of  Jesus. was  taken  down    college  ;   they  conforred  the  degrees  of 
by  Joseph  of  Anmathea,  and  pkced  in  a    doctor  and  bachelor,  and  taught  in  their 
tomb,  about  which  the  Jewish  priests,  re-    palace  and  gardens  the  hia  iPamourot 
inembering  his  prophecy  that  he  should  JUtira  dd  gai  aavoir  (laws  of  love,  or  flow- 
rise  on  the  third  day,  set  a  guard,  sealing    era  of  the  gay  science  ]f.     ta  1333,  diey 
up  the  door.    Notwithstanding  these  pre-    sent  a  letter,  in  vme,  to  all  the  poets  of* 
caudons,  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  by    the  LanffUe  dH!)c,  inviting  them  on  the 
his  resurrection  on  the  first  day  of  the    3d  of  May,  1324,  td  a  poedc  festival, 
week  (Sunday);  and  he  appeared  repeat-    where  the  composer  of  the  best  poem  was 
edly  to  his  disciples,  to  encourage,  console    to  receive  a  violet  of  "fine  gold.    The  cel- 
and  instruct  them.    On  the  40th  day  afler  .ebrated  Troubadour  Amaud  Vidal  won 
his  resurrection,  while  with  them  on  the    the  prize.     The  camtaula  (magistrates)  of 
mount  of  Olives,  he  *^  was  taken  up,"  and    the  city,  who  had  l&ewise  been  invited,  to 
disappeared  out  of  then*  ai^ht  entourage  a'fostivd  so.  much  to  the  honor 

Jesus  Sirach.    (See  StracL)  of  Toulouse,  offered,  in  future,  to  furnish 

Jet.  The  cobr  of  jet  is  a  pure  and  deep  the  golden  violet.  To  increase  Uie  spl^i- 
black,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown,  dor  of  the  annual  celebradon^  two  other 
It  occurs  in  opaque,  compact  masses,  so  prizes  were  added  to  the  violet-^^n  eglan- 
solid  and  hard  that  they  are  susceptible  of  tuie  and  a  pansy,  both  of  silver.  Similar 
being  turned  on  a  bthe  and  highly  polish-  insduitibns  afterwards  arose  at  Barcelona, 
ed.  Its  fracture  is  concboidal  or  imdulat-  in  the  seign  of  lung  John,  and  at  Tortoaa, 
ed,  shining  or  even  splendent,  and  it  has  a  In  the  reign  of  king  Martin.  The  original 
resinous  lustre;  its  ^lecific  gravity,  from  institution  at  Toulouse,  on  the  other  hand, 
1J25  to  1.30.  By  friction,  it  acquires  a  began  to  decline,-  and,  at^he  end  of  a 
weak  electricity,  even  when  not  insulated,  century,  was  nearly  extinct,  when  it  was 
It  sometimes  presents  the  form  of  branches  revived  by  Clemenee  Isaure.  {See  CU- 
of  trees,  and  exhibits  traces  of  a  ligne-  menee  laaureA  She  left  by  will  a  consbi^. 
ous  texture.    It  burns  with  fiame  often  a    erable  sum  K>r  the  celehnmon  of  this  po- 
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elic  ftfliivalf  which  was  now  «;oAtinped  Life),  has  sketched  Ahasuenis,  with  ipneat 
upder  the  naaie  of  jeux  fyrpaa.  JHaaa,  spuit  aod  humor,  as  a  philosophic  cob- 
a  sermon,  and  alms-givingi  comioeaced  bW  at  dFerusaJfero,  who  opposes  the  Ba- 
the ceremoiiiesL  Before  the  awarding  of  irior  with  a  cold,  worldly  logic,  which  will 
prizes,  the  tomb  ,of  Clemence  was  strewed  not  look  above  the  things  of  earth,  and'  is 
with  rosea  More  cosdy  flowers  rewanlf  therefore  condemned  to  remain  in  this 
ed  |he  zeal  of  the  competitonk  Four  world  {vduch  is  all  to  hiin)  until  a  desire 
.  prizes  were  offered— Hin'  amaianthus  of  lor  higher  things  should  awaken  in 
gold,  of  the  vahie  of  400  fivres,  for  the  him.  .      . 

best  ode;  'k  ^olet^f  alrer.  v^ue.250  Jrwf..  After  the  Babylonisk  captivity, 

livrq^  for  an  essay  in  prose,  which  was  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Hkbreas)  <^were  called 

dot  less  than  a  <fiiarter  nor.  mow.  than  a  .Anas,' the  peater  part  of  the  tiation  having 

half  hour  in  readmg ;  a  silver  pansy,  val-  nmiain^  m  the  middle  and  eastern  prov- 

ue  200  livres,  for  an.  eclogue,  elegy  or  Idyl;  inces  of  .th|B  Pernan  empire,  and  only 

and  a  silver  lily,  value  60  livres,  foit  the  4S,|860  men,  with  tbeur  fiunilies,  principally 

best  sonnet,  or  hymn,  in  honor  of  the  holy  of  the  tribes  of  the  kingdom,  of  Judali, 

virgin.    Inkead  of  doctors,  there  were  having  retureed  to  tb^  countiy,  when 

uowA  master  of  the  «apies^  and  40  judgei  penuission  was  granted  by  Cyru^  (530 

{mainUneura),    In  1^4^  the  college  wa^  B.  C:)*   Theyibunded  a  new  kingdom  in 

formally  erected,  into  anacademyr   Th(e  Judm,  dependent  on..  Persia,  but  under 

c^ffiee  of  cbaneelbr,  and  other  distin^ctioBS  the  doociesfic  direction  of  high,  priests  and 

of  rankt^were  idbolishedin  1773.  The  seal  ekl^cB, according,  to  th^  Mosaic  constitU- 

is  k^  by  a  BtiMiding  sedretaiy^  and  ohe  tion.    Jerusalem,  the  temp^and  the  Le- 

of  the  members  presides,  ^th  the  titi^  of  vitical:  cities  of  the  country  w^re  rebuilt, 

fiiocf^rateiir,  who  is  appointed  by  lot  every  <  not  without  difficulty;-  the  wridngs  of 

tfa»9e  months    After  an  Interruptibfi  of  Moses,    the   historical    and    prophetical 

15  yean,  fsom  1790  to  1606,  the  mamt&-  hofika  collected;  the  creat  synagogue  of 

nam  •assembM  again  m  Toqilouse,  the  190  learned  men  estabQahed  for  the  criti- 

academy  went  into  operation,  and,  aocoid-  oal  revision  and  ezplaiiation  of  the  Holy 

ing  to  the  did  custom,  awarded  the  prizes  Scriptures,  as  wefl  as  sepaiate  synagogues 

founded  by  Clemeticelsaure^- Since  then,  and  schools  fbr  the  expoundmg  of  the 

Onfi  festival,  associated  with- so.  many  }}o-  law,  and  the  instruction  of  the  pcMjple. 

ede  recollections,  has  been  annually  cele-  AH  these  institutions'  did  not  enabte  Ezra 

brated.  .The  academy  assembles  in  the  and^NehemilGdi,  the  rekor^  of  their  na- 

council-houee^of  Toulouse,  which  is  call-  tioD,.to'revite  the  primitive  Mosaie  consd- 

cd  the  capitoiitmu  tutk>n.    The  spirit  of  his  code  belonged 

J)Etv,  TH£.  wiirDEKiiio,  ot  s^'feENAL;  to  another  a^,' and  to  other  ciroum- 
apoetical persona^  of  popidartFa^itioQs,  stances.  The  later  Jewp  could  /retain 
who  owes  his  existence  to  a  story  c(m«  only  the  letter  of  the  law,  and,  in  their 
neeted  with  the  weU-known.  scene  in  the  expositions,  lost  themselves  in  ihe  subtil- 
history  of  Christ's  passion.  As  the  Sa-  ti^  which  they  liad  learned  from '  the 
vk>r  was  on  the  wa^  to  the  place  of  exe-  .Chaldseans.  In  enterprise  ai^d .  activity, 
cution,  overcome  with  the  weight  of  die  faowev^,..  they-  surpassed  their  fkthetB, 
cross,  he  wished  to  rest  on  a  stone  before,  Hieir  commerce,  a^d  theie  annual  pil- 
the  house  of  a  Jew,  vfhom  the  story  <;al]e  ^mages  to  the  temf^  to  which  each 
Ahasuerus,  who^  drpte  him  away  with  Jew  was  obliged  to  make  an  offering,  ae- 
ciuses.  Jesus  calmly  reptied-^^'Thou  oumulated  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  mild 
fhnh  wander  on  the  earth  tiH  I  retunr."  government'  of  the  Persians,  more  treas* 
The.  astonished  Jew  did  not  come  (p  him-  ures  than  Solomon's  age  had  ever  seen, 
self  tiU  the  crowd  had. passed,  afidi  the  They  were  not  therefore  destitute  of  the 
streets  w^re  empty.  >  Dnven  by  feaffuid  metans  for' condiiadng  the  Macedonian 
remorse,  he  has  since  wandered,  accord-  conqperorB,  and  although,  on  the  fall  of 
ing  to  die  command  of.  the  Lord,  fW>hi  the  rersiim  mopaiishy,  they  submitted  to 
place  4o  place,  and  has  never  yet  been  Alexander  the  Great,  and  were  involved 
aUetofind  a  grave.  This  punishme^it  of  in  tbe^  wars  of  his  jranerals  for  the  sn- 
unbeiief  and  hardness  of  heart— a  cOn-  premacy,yet  their  nite  was  not  hard, 
demnadon  to ,  wander'  forever  on  die  Ptolemy,  king  of  £^pt,  who  took  pos- 
eaith,  and  to  be  the  tiontemporaiy  of  all  session  of  Palesdne  WO  B.  C,  allowed 
centuries — has  t^rd^d  material^  fbr  the  them  the  enjoyment  of  dieur  singular  cus- 
ChriStian  poets,  fijchubart  and  Schlegel  terns,  and  mnted  the  colonies  which  he 
have  turned  this  legend  to  account  'transplanted  to  his  capital  (Alexandria), 
G6the  (in  the  third  volume  of  his  own  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  Commerce, 
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pecaliar  priTiIeffes  over  the  natiTet.  ,  The  hot  the  above-mentioDed  sects  gave  rise 
Jews  were  far  nom  improying  their  con-  to  civil  diasenaioiia.  After  the  death  pf 
dition  by  enga^iDg  in  the  war  between  the  queen  Salome  (70  B.  C),  who  was  ruled 
Svrian  and  Elgyptian  kings,  on  the  side  by  the  Pharisees^  the  succession  was  ds- 
of  the  former  (197  B.C.);  for  the  Syrian  puted  by  her  sons  Hyrcanus  and  Am- 
Seleucide  considered  their  possesaions  as  tobulus.  The  war  beti^een  the  brothen 
lawful  subjects  of  plunder.  Seleuous  IV  inU:oduced  forei^  umpires  into  the  coun- 
attempted  to  plunder  thek  temple,  and  try.  RompeycooaaeredJud8sa(63B,C.]^. 
AntiochualV,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  according  to  the  Roman  policy,  for  the 
a  uniformity  widi  the  rest  <^  his  subjects,  weak  llyrcanus.  This  result- of  the  con- 
deteimined  to  destroy  their  r^eion.  His  test  put  an  end  to  the  i^ew  fineedom  of  the 
pretext  for  ibis  was  the  shamenil  s^ta-  Jews.  Jerusalem  lost  its  walla,  the  king- 
cle  of  intrigue  and  corruption  4iBplayed  dom  its  new  conquests,,  the  nation  its  in- 
at  the  Syrian  court,  in  the  rivi^  of  the  dependence,  and  the  family  of  the  Aamo- 
priests  and  nobles  for  the  dignity  of  high-  neans /the  iUuririouSf  a  -title  home  by  the 
priest;  but  the  nation  adhered,  with  its  Maccabeus)  its  rbyai  dignity.  HyrcanUs 
characterisdc  obstinacy,  to  the  fonns  of  was  made  high-priest'  and  ethnarch,.aBd 
die  Mosaic  worship,  '  When,  therefore,  each  Jew  became  a  tributary  lo  the  Ro- 
Antiochos  set'  up  me  Olympian  Jupiter  mans*  It  was  in  vain  that  the  sons  of 
for  worship  in  the  temple,  and  compelled  Aristobulus  endeavored, '  by  repeated  in- 
the  Jews  to  sacrifice  and  eat  swine,  many  surreotjons,  to  restore  the,  former  state  of 
suffisred  the  most  terrible  death,  rather  things.  The  Roman  no wer  k^  the  peo- 
than  transffress  the  kw  of  Moses.  In  pie  tp  chains,  and  a  iaJse  fiiendr(Antip8ter 
vain  were  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding  of  Idumaea)  introduced  himself  as  at  Ro- 
oountry  laid  desolate.  These  persecu-  man  procurator,  into  the  family  of  Hyiica- 
tions  only  served  fo  devel^pe  a  national  nus,  to  effect  its  ruin.  While,  the  Aamo- 
spirit,  which  broke  out  in  the  insurrection  neans  were  struggling  for  ind^wndenca, 
of  'the  Maocabees.  Judas,  surnamed  Herod,'  AntipateiV..aon,  was  securing  the 
MifccahauB  ^the  haipmer),  was  Uie  third  kingdom  for  himself  at  Rome.  Anti^ce 
son  of  a  pnest,  who  had  fled,  with  his  hus,t80D  of  Aristobulus  11,  who  bed  ipain- 
fiimilv,  from  perKCUtion,  and  had  col-  taibed  himself  fiVe  years  in  Jemsalem,fafy 
lected,  in  the  Qiountiuns.  of  Judeea,  the  assistance  of  me  Parthians,  was  ex- 
a  band  of  faithful  believers.  With  pelledbythQ  new  kins  Herod  (q,v.}  35  RC, 
their  assistance;  he  defeated  the  Syrians,  and  the  last,  of  the  Asmoneans  was  put 
took  Jerusalem,  and  restored  the  Mosaic  to  death.  The  reign  of  this  foreiin  king, 
worship  (16$  B.  C).  A  new  epoch  of  who  acquired  th^  name  of  the  Unai  by 
glory  andrdnown  for  the  Jews  begins  maintainmg  faiipself  amidst  many  dlffi- 
under  the  goveinment  of  the  Maccabees,  culties,  was  or  qo  advantage  to  the  coun- 
Thiee  brothers  of  this  fiunily  of  heroes—^  .t^.  The  doubt^l  character  of  his  fiiith 
Judas,  Jonathan  and  Simon— bore  sue-  4raade  the  chief  men,  who  were  depen- 
cessively  the  dignity  of -high-priest,  and  dent  on  him,  indifferent  to  their  ancient 
completed  tlieir  ideliverance  from'  the  Syr-  religion,  and  the  murders  which  he  com- 
ian  yoke.  Simonj  whom  the  gratitude  mitted  in  his  own  fiimily,  as  well  fe  the 
of  the  nation  had  created  a  prince,  lefl  to  unceasing  oppression  of  the  Romans,  filled 
his  son,  John  Hyrcanus  (135  B.  C.),  an  in-  the  peQ(>k  with  geiieral  discontent  The 
dependent  kingdom,  secured  by  an  alii-  divine  worahip  constantly  degenerated 
anee  with  the  Romans.  The  latter  «c-  mo^e  and  more  into. empty  ^rma^  and  the 
tended  it  by  his  victories  over  the  Idu-  licentiousness  of  the  court  contaminated 
mnans  and  Samaritans,  and  confirmed  ,it  all  ranks  of  the  nation.  Such  wa?  the 
by  the  establishment  of  the  high  coundU,  situation  of  the  Jews  and  of  Judaism 
or  sanhedrim.  The  reign  of  Hyrcanus  when  Christ  was  bom.  Herod  survived 
was  distinguished  for  the  progress  or  civ-  this  great  evenv  to  stain  his  last  days  by 
ilization  and  the  iucreasing  prosperity  of  the  murder  of  the  children  of  iBethlehem ; 
the  nation.  In  his  time  also  arose  the  .but  neither  he  and  his  successors,  nor  the 
sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadduceea  and  Esse-  counads  of  the  Pharisees,,  could  avert  the 
nes.  (q.  v.)  '  His  son,  Judas  Aristobulus,  fate  of  the  Jews.  Under  the  feeble 
received  the  royal  dignity  (105  B.  C),  and  princes  who  succeeded  tierod,  the  coun- 
the  Jewish  state  appeared  to  be  in  the  try  soon^  came  ta  be  treated  merely  as  a 
way  to  recover  the  powier  and  ^lender  Roman  province.  'Opprtosed  by  the  pro- 
of David's. time,  since  Alexander  Jannae-  our^rs,  preclud^l  from  the  exercise  of 
us,  the  successor  of  Aristobulus,  took  their  reU^n,.  the  infuriated  people  broke 
Gaza,  in  a  successful  war  against  Egypt ;  out  into  a  rebellion  (A.  D.  66),  which  ter- 


MSnated.la  the  total  deitnietiaii  of  the  to  it,  which  vnm  begun,  A.  D.  900,  by 

Jewish  states     September  7,  A.  D.  70,  nbbi  Juda  the  Holy  (Hakkadoeh),  com- 

Titus  took  Jerusalem  by  assault,,  bumed  pleted  A*  D.  500,  and  received,  under  4^e 

the  temple,  demolished  Uie  city,  aod  sold  name  of  the  Talmudj  as  a  rule  of  faith,  b¥ 

into  alaveiy,  or  drove  into  exile,  all  the  the  scattered  communities  of  Jews.    It 

inhabitants  who  escaped  death.    About'  requires  that  wherever  12  adults  reside 

110/M)0  Jews  perished  during  the  siege  together,  in  one  place,  they  shall  erect  a 

aod   at  the    oestruction   of  Jerusalem,  magogue ;  and,  since  the  destructioD  of 

Ther^  v^as  no  suffering  which  this  un-  me  temple  had  pul  an  end  to  sacrifices, 

happy  people  did  not  undeigo..    Those  they  are  to  serve  the  God  of  their  fiithers 

Jews  wno  nad  taken  reAige  in  the  moui^  by  a  multitude  of  pnyers,  and  little  for- 

taios  snd  the  ruins,  weoe  compelled,. after  malitie%  amidst  the  daily  occ^ipations  of 

many  unsuccessful  ejSbrts,  to   abandon  life.     This  book  of  law' allows  usuiy^ 

their  countiy,  now  changed  into  a  barren  treats  agriculture  adb  grazing  with  con* 

desert.     The  renrnants  of  the   nation,  tempt,  requires   the   strictest   separation 

scattered  oversell  the  earth,  still  possessed  firom  other  people,  commits  the  govern- 

advantages  which  could  belong  *  to .  no  ment  to  the  rabbins,  as  the  teachera  and 

other  people  in  similar  unhappy  circum-  i^obles^  apd  iAcukaiiBs  a  corrupt  moral 

stances.    ThAir  natural  in^nuity  and  h>-  system,  wbicti  has.deffraded  the  eharacter 

dustiY,  the  strength  of  tb^ir  religious  zeal,  of  the  great  mass  of  mis  unfortunate  peo- 

tbe  hteiary  treasores  oi  their  holy  vmt-  pie,  rendered  them  dangerous  to  those 

ings,  secured  to  them  eveiy  where  adniit-  amopg  whom  -thi^  live,  and  obstructed 

tance  and  succeqs»  and  preserved  their  their  naturalization,  even  where  they  enjoy 

national  character.     They  found  prose*  the  n^datest  privilegea     This  applies  to 

lytes  and  old  believers  in  all  countnesof  the  Rabbiokea  (that  i%'  the  followers  of 

the  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  East,  as  the  Talmud),  to  which  sect  nearly  all  the 

fior  as  the  Ganges,  where  those  who.  had  European,  Jews  belcmg.    The  sect  of  the 

settled,  during  the  fitdiylonish  captivity,  Caraites,   who  reject  th^  TalmUd,  and 

had  greatly  muUplied.     Egypt,  and  tdl  hold  to  the  lav  of  Moses  only,  are  less 

the  northem  coast  of  Africa,  were  fiUied  numerous,  and  are  found,  chiefly  in  the 

with  Jewish  colonies,  and  in  the  cideaof  Em^ .  in   Turkey  ^  and  Eastern  Russia. 

Amk  Minor,  of  Greece  and  Italy,  were  During  the  declme  of  civilization  in  £u- 

thousands  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizens,  rope,  wher^  the  Jews  had  setded  as  colo- 

Thus,.by  their  mutual  copnexiona^  iind  by  nists,  even  under  the  Romans,  and  had 

their. holy  books,  thev  became  the  invot  penetrated  as  ftr  as  Gaul  and  Germany, 

untaiy  instnnnents  of  the  preparation  of  owing  .to  the.  slave-trade|,  tbey  preserved 

Christiani^,  which. but  few  of  meir  own  a  certain  degree  jof  civilization  by  means 

number  emdbraced.    They  were  not  re^  of  their  schools,  which,  during  the  confu- 

quired  to  receive  it  by  the  Roman  empe-  sion  consequent  o^  the  destruction  of  the 

ron,      Und^  the  emperor  /ulian,  they  old,  and  the  formation  of  new  states,  by 

ventured  to  nudce  preparations  for  a  new  the  irruption  of  the  bariMirians,  not  onfy- 

temple  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  re-  preserved   their  existence,  but  obtained 

built  bv  Adrian,  uuder  the  name  of  JSElia  them   influence   and    authority.     They 

CofUoUna.    Although  this  attempt  failed,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  com- 

they  derived  great  advantage^  fhun  their  meree  of  th^  old  world,  and,  as  moneyr 

sanhedrim^  revived  at  Tiberias,  and  their  tenders  and  brokers,  were  ofien  of  great 

patriarchates  (presidencies  of  the  sanhe-  importance  to  princes  and  taobles;  and, 

drim),  which  were  establislied— one   at  du|ing  the  dreadful  peraecutions  which 

Tibeqas,  for  the  Western  J[ewB  (429),  |he  they  underwent  from,  the  cruelty,  of  the 

other  for  the  Jews  beyond  the  Euphret^  Christian^  even  afbr  the  seventh  century, 

fint  at  Mahalia,  afWrwarda  at  Bagdad,  they  still  continued  prosperous  in  those 

The   former  was,  hereditary,  th^  latter  counti>c^   even   during   the   periods  in 

eiective   by  (he  sanhedrhn   at  Bagdad,  which  they  suffered  most    Their  own 

The  incumbent  pf  the  jatter,  which  sub-  usury,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Christians, 

sisted  till  1038,  was  called  aichmalotarch  rather  than  relicious   hatred,  were   the 

(prince  of  the  captivity),    These  two  pa«  true  causes  of  these  persecutions.    The 

triarchates  became  points  of  union,  and  piost  .dreadful   crimes,,  and    all  public 

their  flourishing  academies  in  the  E^ast  serv-  calamities,  were  attributed  to  them  by  the 

ed  as  seminaries  for  their  leaaied  Kftbbixis.  Christians,  as  a  pretext  for  riddmg  them- 

One  of  the  woriss  of  these  scholais  was  selves  of  troublesome  credUois,  or  for  ob- 

the  collection  of  the  traditionary  expoei-  tainlng  possession  of  their  treasures,  ehher 

Ibnsof  the  Old  Testament,  and  additions  by  theur  execution  or  banishment;  but 
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tbeir  wealth  aod  adrohiien  had  rendered  account  of  tb«r  oonnexium  wkh  the^ 
them  so  important,  that  ttkey  were*,  always  secret  adherents  to  Judaiam,  have  been 
able,  eventually,  to  secure  the  protection  paiticalariy  respectable,  and  .are  m  po^ 
of  ^iritual  and  temporal  ruleiB.  They  seaeaon  of  laii^  landed  eatateeL  The 
lived  moie  happily  among  the  Mobain-  Dutch  Jeyfrn,  chicflfl^  fii^tiveB  ^fiom  Poitn- 
medana,  although  they  were  disdngui^ed  gal,  were  6nce  dlennjgujshed  for*  their  im- 
by  dishoncnrable  badg^  and  opj^TMBed  bv  menae  wealth.,  The  Polish  (who,  since 
heavy  taxes;  and,  duriag  the  Moorish  1964,  have  been  in  possesBion  of  impor- 
supi^m^icyin  Spain,  their  prosperity  was  tant  pritvileges,  and  have  been  a'^reat 
incieasiog,  and  their  leiiming  flourishing,  hlndftince  to  the  indusfry  of  tlie  cities) 
(Qee  RMinical Lm^piage ^  and  the  Roaeoan  (now.the  most  nume- 
Itf  the  cities  of  France,  Germany  and  n>us]havep6sw8SedtheniaBlves  of  nearly 
Italy,  after  thi^  ^evenUi  century,  paiticu-  all  the  commerce  j  also  of  the  inns,  the 
lar  streets,  and  enclo^ied  places^  were  q»^  beer  and  bra^y  shops^  and,  in  some 
signed  to  them,,  in  consequence^of  which^  places,  of  thepost^dfflcea.  The  Germain 
in  the  penecutions  during -the  enisades,  'JdivS^  on  account  of  ^  increase  of  the 
fliOHsands  often  fell  victims  at  once  to  the  commercial  cities  and  corporations,  have 
popular  fury.  Decrees  of  councils,'  and  kept  only  the*  gleai^n^  of  theYetail  trade, 
the  ordinances  of  secular  rulers^  repeated-  In  all  places,  the  Jews  have  a  pecutinr 
ly  declared  the  Jews  incapable  otenjoy-^  charactei'.  Their  confinement  to  employ- 
ing the  civil  rights  of  Christians,  and  of  ^maits  which  depend  principlilly  on  inge-* 
h<Mding  public  ofiices.  They  could  no  nuity  and  gunning,  has  had  a  debashig 
where  be  domiciliated,  nor  attached  to  effect  on  the  great  bodjr  of  them.  In 
any  guild  or  corporation ;  but,  in  consid-  modern  times,  -  however,  distinguished 
eradon  of  the  payment  of  certain  sums  schoiara,  philosophers,  aitists,  physicians 
of  money,  they  enjoyed  the  immediate  and  mercnants  have  been  fbund  among 
protection  of  the  sovereign,  who,  in  his  them ;  as  Spinoza,  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
&mncial  embarrii^ments,  obliged  -  them  David  .  Friedl&nder,  Moses  Kuh,  &c. 
to  make  repeated  Contribution^  Jn  Ger-  The  philosopbica]  spirit  of  the  last  halfof 
many,  they  paid  a  considerable  tax,  in  the  18tfa  Centuiy  first  began  to  acknovr). 
return  for  which  they  were  protected^.  aS  eidgp  the  rights  of  the  Jews.  Plans  for  the 
the  money  agems  {KammerkfuehU)  of  the  improvement  Of  their  pdli^eal  snd  mora) 
holy  Roman  empire,  as  diey  are  denomi-  condition  were  discuased,  and  afterwards, 
nated  in  an'  imperial  letter  of  protection,  by  the  benevolence  of  som^  governments,. 
Their  convei^n  to  Christianity  ciould  carried  into  execution,  but  wi&  httie,  and 
not  be  effected  by  such  tr^a&nent  In  often  with  no  success.  The  ^only  oonse^ 
Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  at  the  end  quetice  of  the  sreat  aanhedrini,  to  which 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  yielded  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  summoned  190 
fbree,  and  su^red  themeelves  to  be  bap^  rich  Jews  (1806),  was  an  inaperial  decree, 
tized  en  masse  ;•  but,  as  soon  as  tlie  stbcm  soon  after,  declatitog  those  Jews  only  to. 
was  over,  they  ^vere  seen  again  in  the  be  Freiich  citizens  who  were  occupied  in 
srfnagdgues.  The  super^lion  of  the  some'  useful  employmeht ;  but  tfaev  were 
fmeentn  century,  whose  worship  of  still 'drawn  as  conscripts.  /The  Cferman 
saints  and  relics  must  have  appeared  .to  prinbeswere  more  dearous  to  give  the 
them  idolatry,  might  well  persuade  them  rights  of  citizenship)  to  the  Jews.  The 
that  their  ^wn  pure  monotheism  was  disabilities  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
more  rational  and  scriptural.  Ftoth  this  been  Subject,  were  removed ;  civil  -privi- 
dreumstance,  and  fh>m  their  pride  in  the  leges  were  granted  to  ihem ;  the  Israel- 
antiquity  of  tfieii-  nation  and  .constitution,  itMi  conastb^  was  estaMished'  In  Cassel, 
we' may  infer  how  many  of  lht»e  who  under  the  West^halhm  ^vernment,  for 
})ublicly  professed  to  be  converts  to  Chris-  the  improvement  6f  their  worship  and 
tianity,  and  were  called,  in  l*6rC^igal,'  nett;  their  schools.  Still"  more  important  are 
ChrisHanSt  and  who  mi^ht  attain  to  a  no^  the  improvements  it  the  J^wii^  schools 
hh  rank,  and  even  to  high  chureh  dieni-  in  Austria,  where  there  are  academies  for 
ties,  were  still,  in  private,  Jews,  eontinu-'  rabl>ins  at  Prague  and  Lember^;  inBava- 
ing  scrupulously  to  ^bsc^re  the  Mosaic  ria,  where  there  is  a  similar  institution,  at 
ceremonies.*    The  Portngnese  Jews,  on  Furth;  and  in  the  Pnissian  states,  where 

*  It  U  w«n  linowa  ibet  the  litemturt  of  Sdaiu  historians,   8&  jurists,   18  tiwtbenaticiaiis,    57 

is  much  i^obted  to  the  Jews.    A  list  of  authors  poet8/8  6n  rhetoric,  68  on  the-Tidviud^  19  thoo^ 

of  Hebrew  origin  ^%*es  561  on'  philology,  20  on  lojg^iana,  and  73  trwas]9iors,-—J^cmriial.b/the  Lite- 

&<«trology,  67  commentators  or  expositors^  84  on  rnry  Qonvention.  held  at  IXew  YoriL,  A(>pe&dix, 

philosophy,  64  in  grammar,  36  on  mecficme,  18  No.  I  (New  York,  1831).. 
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they  acquired  all  cwil  rights  in  1811.  60,000 ;  Tuikestan,  40,000 ;  province  of 
There  is  no  distinction  whatever  bjetween  Iran,  dfsOOO ',  Rusaia  in  Asia,  3000 :  total, 
Jews  and  Christiana  by  the  constitution  IdSfiOO.— Africa ;  Morocco  and  Fez, 
of  the  U.  States,  but,  in  some  of  the  states,  300,000 ;  Tunis,  I30,00P ;  Algieis,  30,000 ; 
certain  officers,  as  the  governor,  counsel-  Abyssinia,  20,000  ;  Tripoli,  12,000 ; 
lors,  representatives,  are  required  to  pro-  Egypt,  12,000:  total,  504,000. — America; 
feaOf  under  oath,  their  belief  in  the  Chris-  Nortn  America^  5000 ;  Netherlandish 
tian  religion.  In  England,  the  Jew  ^ill,  colonies,  500  ;  Demerara  and.  E^ssequibo, 
passed  in  1753^  enabhng  Jews  to  prefer  200:  total,  5700.  New  Holland,  50.  Grand 
bills  of  naturali^tion  in  parliament,  with-  total,  3,218,000.  Other  ^m^tes  carry 
out  receiving  the  sacrament,  was  repealed  the  number  to  five  or  feven  six  million& 
the  next  rear.  In  May,,  1830,  an  attempt  The.  black  Jews,  in  the  East  Indies,  are 
was  made,  in  parliament,  to  remove  the  natives,  and  slaves  who  have  embraced 
ciril  disabilities  affecting  the  Jews,  bjut  Judaism.-*-SeeBaimage, /fisio^4£»«A<|^, 
WAS  opposed  by  the  ministry,  and  the  fWnn  the  Chrisdan  era  to  I7l6  (fifteen 
question  was  lost  In  France,  the  chain-  volumes) ;  J.  M.  Jost's  tRstory  of  ^  b- 
bcr  of  deputies  voted,,  in  18^|  that  the  radites  mce  ihe  TKme  of  ihe  Maccabeed^ 
Jewish  ministeri  of  worship  should  be  (Berlin,  1820— -1826^  seven  volumes,  fit>m 
paid  from.the  public  chest,  like  the  Chris:  105  B.  C.^  to  A.  D.  1320.)  On  the 
tian.  In  Germany,  a  number  of .  Jews  civil  condition,  commerce  and  literature 
have  lately  abandotned  the  system  of  the  of  the  Jews  in  France,  Spj^  and  Italy, 
rabbins,  and  performed  divine  iVorahip  in  during  the  middle  ages,  (r6fn  the  begin- 
the  German  language,  in  a  manner  ap*  ning  of  the  eighth  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
nroaching  that  of  me  Christians.  Ham-'  teenth  century,  isee  Arthur  Heuffn<>t,  Les 
burg. is  the  seat  of  this  society.  In  gen-  J^^  (POccid&iUt  &c.*  (Paris,  1824).  The 
eral,  the  Jews  in  Europe^  without  re-  bec^  religious  tiistory  of  the  Jews  is 
nouncing  their  religion,  h«tve,  more  than  Peter  Beer^s  History,  <  DoeUrines  and 
formerly,  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  Opinions  of .  all  the  religious  Sects  that 
ChrisEtian  refinement,  while  fheir  brethren  have  existed  or  do  exist  among  the 
among  the  Mohammedans  and  heathens  Jews,  and  of  the  mystical  Doctrine  of  the 
share  the.  barbarism  of  their  masters.  Cabbala  (Br{\nn,  1822,  two  parts).  See 
By  the  ukase  of  March,  1817,  important  Zeo's  IE$tofrv  of  Me  Semf^  ^taks  (Berlin, 
privileges  are  conferred  on  the  Jews  in  «I828);  see  also  the  ffelnw  Commonioadthj 
Russia  who  embrace  Christianity.  Land  translated  from  Jahn's  BtUische  ArckaoUh' 
is  given  to, them  gratuitously,  where  they  git  (Andovery-.1828),  and  Milman's  tfytary 
nmv  settle  Tunder  the  name  of  7%e  iSSe^ctefy  o/*  Me /eu»  (London,.  1829.) 
ofltradUish  ChrMcm». .  They  ar^  imme-  .Jewish  Law»  The  sources  of  the  Jewr 
cbately  subject  to  a  court  at  Petersburg,  ish  law  are  the  Mosaic  law  ttnd  the  Tal- 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  are .  exempt>  niud  (q*  v») ;  henoe  the  rabbis  are  the  Jew- 
6om  military  service,  fit)m  having  soldiers  ish  lawyers.  -The  Jewish  law^  in  all  its 
quartered  on  them,  fit>m  all  taxes  for  20  extent,  is  vejry  complicated,  and  full  of 
yeara^  and  may  engage  in  an^  trade  with-  niceties.  In  some  countries  of  Europe 
out  being  subject  to  uie  reatrictiond  of  the  the  Jews  enjoy  a  sepajrate  jurisdiction  to  a 
craft  (For  the  Instittitions  for  the  con-  certain  desree,  and  inhent  according  to 
version  of  the  JeWB|,onjnnAting  in  Eng-  their  oWn  law.  (a)  The  Jewish  matrimo- 
land,  see  J^issions.)  The  foUowing  is  uial  contract  is  made  partly  in  writing  and 
an  estimate  of  the. number  of  Jews  in  beibre  witnesses,  and  pertly  by  the  deliv- 
dififerent  parts  of  the  world,  taken  from  the  ery  of  a  ring  to  the  bride  from  the  bride- 
Weimar^  Ephemeriden.  Geogrt^»hischtn : —  groOm.  The  husband  acauires  a  ridit  to 
Europe;  ip  Russia  and  Poland,  658,809.;  every ^thing  which  hi&wife  obtains Iby  la- 
Austria,  453,524 ;  European.  Turicey,  bor  or  otherwise ;  he  has  also  the  use  of 
321,000;  States  of  the  German  Confed-  the  fortune  which  she  possessed  at  the 
eratiou,  138,000j  PruaaAi,  134,000 ;  Neth-  time  of  t)ie  marriage,  and  is  her  sole  hieir. 
erlands,  80,000;  France,  60,000;  Italy,  Testaments  are  governed .  by  the  princi- 
36,000;  Great  Britain,  12,000;  Cracow,  pies  of  the  db7ia<to  inter  vivof  and  the  do-' 
7300 ;.  Ionian  Islesj  7000 ; .  Denmark,  ncUio  mortis  causOy  according  as  tiie  will 
6000 ;  Switzerland,  1970 ;  Sweden,  450 :  was  made,  in  a  state  of  health,  or  of  dan- 
total  number  of  Jewjs  in  EujQope,  gerous  sickness.  The  rules  of  legal  de- 
1^918,053,  or  a  proportion  of  J13th  part  of  scent  among  the.  Jews  are  as  follows  :— 
the  population,  calculated  at  ^,000,000.-^  (aa)  Among  the  descendants,  the  sons  and 
Ma;,  Asiatic  Turkey,  300,000;  Arabia,  their  male  descendants  inherit  first ;  after 
200,000 ;    Hmdostan,    106,000 ;    China,  them  the  daughterB,  and,  jn  case  of  there 
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being  none,  the  female  descendants  in  the  strument ;  and  I  conceive  tb6  present  or- 

next  degree,    [bh)  ^fter  the  descendants  thographv  to  .  be    a    corruption   of  the 

fdlows  the  fiither ;   if  .he  is  dead,  die  French  jeutiroftnm^  a  trump  to  play  with, 

brothers  of  the  deceased  and  their  de-  And  in  the  Beigic  or  Low  Dutch,  from 

scendants,  and,  in    fiiilnre  of  aU  these  whence -come  many  of  our  toys,  a  trump 

classes,  the  sisters  of  the  deceased  and  is  a  rattle  for  children.    Sometimes  they 

dieir  descendants.     I^ersons   related  by  will  call  it  a /etr^-ftorp  ;  and  another  ety- 

the  mothei^s  side  never  inherit  from  each  moli  giVen  of  it  is  a  jawg-harp,  because 

other  :    childrea  may  inherit  from  tlie  the  pkce  where  it  is  played  upon  is  be- 

/  mother ;  the  mother  never  can  finom  the  tween  the  jawd."     {r^g^  Aatmymiana^ 

(^Idren.    Legitimate'children  db  not  ex-  i^  82.)  '        . 

chide  illegitimate,  even  if  the  fruit  of  an  .  Jeziiiah,  M'  the  Cabala,  is  the  tliii€ 
Incestuous  connexion,  unless  the  mother'  World,  the  World  of  the  diiniung  sUb- 
of  the  illegitimate  children  is  a  slave,  or  stances.  In  thie  Cabalistic  dieolocy,  it  is 
not  of  Jewish  blood  ;  in  which  case,  the  also  the  name  of  a  boolc,  in  sbt'  chapters, 
children  do  not  inherit  from  the  fhther  in  which  treats  of  the  world,  of  motioti,  of 
any  event:  The  first-bom  son  receives  a  time  and  of  the  souL  It  is  extremely  ob- 
double  isdiare  of  the  property  which  the  scure;  every  thing  in  it  is  expressed 
ftuher  actually  possessed^  not,  however^  of  in  numbers  and  letters.  One  tradition 
uneolleclied  debts.  Oii  tne  other  hand,  he  ihakes  the  patriarch  Abraham  the  author, 
has  to  bear  also  a  double  share  of  the  It  is  mentidned  in  the  Mishna  and  Sanhe- 
d^blRdue^  from  his  father,  ^f  the  first-  drim,  and,  therefore,  must  havo  existed 
bom  dies  before  the  division  takes  place,  before  the^  Talmud.  This  book  is  veiy 
his  right  of  primogei\imre  'fiiUs.  to  his  di9-  short,  and  many  editions  have  been  pub- 
scendants.  Any  one'  may  renounce,  ifeU  li^hecL  The  ■  last  edition  is  by  Rittaasel 
or  give  away  his  right  of  primoffeniture.  (Amsterdam,  16^),  with  a  Latin  iran«a- 
The  hereditary  sqceessibn  of  the  nusband  tion,  equally  incomprehensible, 
and  wife  is  resukted  by  the- time  of  the  , Jidda  or  JtyoDA.;  a  considerable  corn- 
continuance  of  the  marringe.  (c)  £>very  merclal  haven  of  Arabia,  on  the  shore  of 
grant  must  be  public,  und  the  proper^  t)e  the  Red  sea.'  It  may  be  considered  as  the 
regularly  trans^rred  ;  to  aimul  a  legal  port  6f  Mecca,  and  is  supported  peitly  by 
grant,  a  new  grants  with  proper  fi)rmB]]ties,  carrying  on  the  fitule  with  India  and 
is  requisite.  A  verbal  grant  is  binding*  Egj^.  and  partly  by  the  (concourse  of 
only  when  made  by  a  very  sick  person,  or  pi^rims  from  the  coast,  and  of  those 
one  in  imininent  daiiger.  A  Jew  attains  from  the  opposite  regions  of  Africa,  who 
his  majority  at  the  i^e  of  13  years  and  cross  at  Suakeiri  to  reach  this  famed  seat 
one  day,  if  he  has  obvious^  reached  the  of  Mohammedan  pilgilinage^  It  isstuated 
perfod  Gtf  puberty;  A  Jewess,  Under  th6  in  a  barren,  sandy  district,  destitute' of 
same  circumstances,  is  of  age  af  12  years,  weutfer.  The  fetreets.are  vtery  narrow.  The 
A  Jew  is  not  allowed  to  eh^agp  in- coin-  entrance  to  the  road  i»  full  of  shoals,  and 
merce  befi)re'his  20th  year..  •  The  rirl  re-  it  is  dangerousto  attempt  'gowfg  in  wlfh- 
muns,  until  she  is  full  grown,  unoer  the  out  a  pilot'  The  Englidi  triule  here  was 
paternal  authority,  when  tlie  fStther  may  formerly  considerable  ;  but  numerous  ex- 
give  her  in  marriage,  astdnst  her  knowl-  actions  have  now  rieduced  it  to  a  low  ebb. 
edge  and  Wish.  According  to  the  lawi  of'  The  Americans  havesome  commerce  with 
several  countries,  fiiU.  age  of  Jews  is  the  this  place.  .  Lon.  39®  I5f  E. ;.  lat  SI**  ^ 
same  as  that  of  other  inhabitants.  N.    (For  further  information,  see  Burck- 

Jews-Hahi*  is  a  kind  of  mtisieal  in-  hardt's  TtmeU  in  Arabitu) 

stmhiekit  held  between  the  teeth,  which  Jihon,  or  Gi&on,  or  Sihon,  or  Amol,  or 

gives  a  sound  by  the  motion  of  a  spring  Amu  fanciently  Oxus) ;  a  river  of  Central 

oi  iron,  which,  being  struck  by  the  hanic^  Asia,  which  rises  flroni  niountains  between 

plays  agahist  the  breath.     «*  The  Jew»-  Gi^t  Bueharia  and  Cliinese  Tartaiy,  and, 

trump,'*  says  a  difigent  ipvestigatorof  such  after  a  N.  W.  course  of  m6re  than  1900 

inatterB,  "seems'  to  take  its  name  from  miles,  floAvs  into  the  lako  of  Aral.    The 

the  nation  of  the  JeWs,  and  is  vulgarly  cities,  of  Samarcand,  Bueharia,  Termed, 

believed  to  be  one  of  theur  instruments  of  Balk  and  Gaur  ax^  \in  its  branches.    It 

music    But,  upon  inquhy,  ybu  will  not  has  been  ^neraUy  believed,  that  it  for- 

find  any  such  instrument  as  this  described  merty  flowed  ii^to  the  Ca^ian  sea,  and 

by  the  authors  that  treatof  Jewish  music,  that  its  course  was  turned  into  its  present 

In  short,  this  instrument  is  a  mere  boy's  channel  by  the  Tartars^  according  to  some, 

plaything,  and  i^icapable,  of  itself,  of  being  before  the  16th  century,  but  according  to 

joined  either  with  a  voice  or  any  other  in-  others,  about  .1719.    This  ophuon  is  re- 
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jeeted  by  Malte-Brun,  ^nd  odier  geogni-  dore,  then  brought  to  lij^  Clemens  Syl- 
phera,  who  maiotain  that  .the  Jihon  al^  vius  first  showed  the  falsehood  of  the 
ways  flowed  into  the  lake  of  Aral,  and  stoiy.  SpBDheim  defended  the  account  in 
that  the  rejected  opinion  was  formed  and  his  Dt  Johanna  Papiascu  Gibbon  says^ 
propagated  by  i)enons  whose  knowledge  '^Till  die  reformation,  the  tale  was  repeat- 
was  imperfeet,  pefticulaj*ly  with  regard  to  ed  and  believed  without  ofience,  and  Jo- 
the  form  bf  the  Caspian  sea,  or  the  exist-  an's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place 
ence  of  the  lal^e  of  Aral.  among  the  pope%  in  the  cathedral  of  Si- 
JoAB,  son  of  David's  sister,  and  his  first  enna.  She  has  been  annihilated  by  two 
.  general,  fought  vaKandy  for  David,  but  learned  Protestants,  Blondell  andBavle; 
often  ^owc^  a  revengeful  and  artful  but  their  *  bre^iren  were  scandalized  by 
«>irit;  for  instance,  asainst  Abner  (2  this  equitable'  and  generous  criticism. 
Sanmdy  ill,  S7,  S9)  and  Amasa  (3  Samvi^  Spaaheim  and  L'Eofant  attempted  to  save 
XX,  9,  seq.J.  His  services  secured  hira  the  this  poor  engine  of  controversy  ;  and 
favor  of  David,  thou^  that  king  was  of-  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish 
ten  ofiended  widi  him  (2  Sanwdj  .xviii,  some  doubt  and  suspicion." 
33,  xix,  4).  Afler  David's  death,*  he  e»-  Joan  of  Arc  (/eomte  d^Arc) ;  the  Maid 
poused  the  cause  of  Adonia,  and  was  killed  ^f  Orleans.  The  belief,  prevalent  in  the 
m  the  temple,  by  the  altar,  at  the  command  middle  i^^g^  that  particular  individuals 
cf  Solomon  Tl 'J£ty^,  ii,  28,  seq.).  were  gifted  with  Supernatural  powers,  as 
Joachim  Murat.  (See  MuraL)  instruments  of  a  higher  will,  explains  the 
JoACHiMSTHlLElL  (See /Mlor.)'  ettraofdinaiy  character  and  conduct  of 
Joan,  the  papess,  according  to  a  story  the  maid  of  Orieans.  After  the  death,  of 
long  believea,  but  now  acknowledged  to  Charles  VI,  king  of  France,  in  14i^ 
be  a  fiction,  was  a  native  of  Mentz,6f  Henry  VI  of  England,  then  a  child  of 
the  name  of  GHberta  or  Agnes,  whd,  fall-  nine  inbnths  old,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
ing  in  love  widi  an  Englishman  atTuIda,  Prance,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes 
went  to  txavel  with  him,  studied  at  Athens,  (1420);  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  visited  Rome.  Continuing  to  conceal  acted  as  regent  France  had  b^en  dis- 
her  sex,  she  took  the  name  JoAonne*  tracted)  for  42  years,  by  civil  dissensions. 
Jhigdicus^  and  rose,  by  her  talents,  fit>m  On  one  side  were  queen  Isabella,  the 
the  station  of  a  notary  to  th^  Wpal  chair,  dbke  of  Burgundy,  and  England  ;  on  the 
under  the.  name  of  John  Vltl  (854  to  other,  the  dauphin  Charles,  who  had  been 
856,  between  Leo  IV  and  Benedict  III),  abandoned  by  his  own  mother,  was  sup* 
She  governed  Well,  but,  h9vi/)g  become  ported  by  the  Orleans  party.  This  divis- 
pregnant  by  a  servant^  or,  according  to  ion,  and  the  talents  of  the  English  gen^- 
some,  by  a  cardinal,  shtD  was  defiv-  rals,  thb  earls  of  Somerset,  Warwick. 
ered  in  a  solemn  processlion,  and  died  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  Arundel,  Talbot  and 
on  the  spot,  near  tne  CoUsenm,  which  FastoMe,  had  reduced  nearly  all  France  to 
place  the  popes  are  said  to  have  avoid-  the  dominion  of  England.  The  dauphin, 
ed  ever  after  in  their  processions.  This  a  youth  of  IQ,  was  crowned  at  Poictiert 
»  story,  fn«  related  by  Marianus  Sco-  as  king  Charles  VII.  He  posMssed  many 
tus,  in  his  Chrfmicm  (m  the' 12th  century),  qualifies  proper  for  interesfing  his  coun- 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  tiymen  in  his  favor,  and  was  wanting  on- 
writer  host^  to  the  papal  see,  and  is  ^en-  ly  in  finnness  and  dissolution.  Still  he  . 
crally  considered,  siii6e  Blondell's  Eclair^  maintained  himself  in  France  for  the 
eisserherd  star  vne  Fanme^  as  a  mere  fable,  space  of  seven  years.  At  length,  Boui^s, 
The  examination  on  tho  sdla  gUrcordariti^  and  the  territoiy  belonging  to  it,  were 
perhaps  ^ve  rise  to  this  storv  ;  perhaps  nearly  ftll  that  remained  to  hun.  Paris 
It  is  a  satire  on  the  barefacea  pi^ofiigacy  and  the  north  of  France^  as  far  as  the 
of  some  popes ;  pertiaps  it  is  a*  fniit  of  Loir^  were  jn  possession  of  the  Enfflisli. 
the  excitement  against  the  popes,  which  Salisbur}'  had  been  besieging  Orieans 
became  veiy  general  in  the  iStii  century  ;  since  Oct.  1%  1428.  The  city  was  brave- 
others  still  have  thought  it  to  be  an  id-  ly  defended  by  Gaucour.  Its  fidl  would 
.  higorf  of  the  decretals  of  the  pseudo  Isi-  have  ruined  the  cause  of  Charies.  In  the 
*  *  From  the  Uoic  of  Honorius  II,  1061  to  Uo  ^|f  y^  ^f  ^*^«  Vosge^  on  the  old  fiontiers 
X,  the  popes  wete  actually  obl^ed,  after  (heir  of  Lomunefm  the  Village  of  Domremy  la 
election,  to  8<fot  tbetnsclves  upon  a  stobl  y/'itJn.  an  l^uoelle  (().  v.),  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse, 
opening,  where  they  wne  oxaipiDed  by  the  fived  a  peasant  eirl,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  whose 

jr^aS^ra'ti^iT^^^Sr^et^^  ^^^Tjr'^T'^jT^^it'u^ 

mutilated  pci«)ii  cau  l>e  S  member  of  the  Caiho-  reputable  character,  anG  m  good  circuni- 

Kc  priesthood.  ttanCes  for  their  station.     In  the  midst  of 
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timid  aiidsuperstiaouB.peraoiia,  Who  were  ceZIe).  At  leng|th,  Ijeing  *  Batufied  of  the 
io  continual  trouble  <iiid  alarm  at  the  mis-  truth  of  her  claims,  D'Aukm,  the  most  vir- 
fortunes  of  their  country,  Joan  was  quiet-  tuous  man  at  court,  was  apbointed  to  be 
]y  occupied  in  domestic  employments,  and  her  constant  attendant  and  brother  id 
sometimes  in  driving  the  cattie  to  pasture,  arras,  and  she  received  penniasion  to 
Her  histoiy  has  been  very  minutely  traced,  hasten  with  Dunois  to  the  deliverance  of 
The  third  volume  of  the  Notices  and  Ex-  Oiieans.  From  this  period,  she  appears 
tracts  from  Manuscripts  in  the  libraiv  of .  the  finest  character  in  the  lustoiy  of  the 
the  king,  by  De  FAvei^y  (Paris,  179Q,  Ito^  middle  agea  of  France.  In  a  male  dress, 
contains  whatever  is  imjiortant  respecting  armed  cap  a  pity  she  bore  the  sword  and 
her,  taken  from  %  manuscripts  relating  to  the  sacred  banner,  as  the  signal  of  vjcto- 
her  trial  and  c6ndemnation.  She  was  of  r^,  at  the  head  .of  the  army.  Still  no  un- 
a  delicate  finme,  and  imcommon  senaibjl-  reminine  cruelty  ever  stained  her  conduct 
ity  of  temnerament  This^  perhaps,  was  She  ivas- wounded  several  times  herself^ 
hetghteuea  by  the  circumstance  of  her  but  never  killed  any  one,  or  shed  any 
being  exempt  from  the  common  law  of  bkiod  with  her  own  hand.  There  ap- 
her  sex  ;  and  Diifinesnoy  has  remarkefd  pears,  as  Fr.  Schleffel  says  in  his  Histoir 
how.  this  circumstance  and  her  spirit  <^  of  the  Maid  of  Oneen^  from  old  French 
devotion  may  account  for  her  visions.  Documents  ( GuchUhte  der  Jungfrau  ooa 
Her  enthusiBsm,andher.habits  of  solitary.  OrlemUf  mm  dUfircmz.  QudUn,  Berlin, 
meditation,  explain  the  angelic  voices  anol  1820),  there  appears  to  have  been  no  bth- 
visions  of  the  maid.  Whil^  her  compan-  er  earthly  passion  iiii  h^  heart  than  devo* 
ionpwere  sporting  beneath  the.  Fairies^,  tionto  her  country,. to  the  descendant  of 
irec^  the  beautiful  May  (U  heau  Med  ou  St.  Louis,  and  the  ^cred  lilies.  It  is 
Parbrt  du  Jhu\  not  far  from  the  fountain  diown  also,  by  the  documents  of  her  trial, 
of  Domremj^-^  tree  which  was  once  sa-  and  of  the  revision  of  it,  in  1453,  that  she 
cred  to  the  Druids,  and  famous  in  many  i|  had  not  killed  any  of  the  enemy  with  her 
ghosdy  tale— Joan  was  onging  and  dano-  own  hand,  fix>m  a  tenderness  of  conscience, 
ing  by  herself  iti  pious  enthusiasm,  and  and  was  even  more  anxious  about  the, 
bindfau^  gariands.fbr  the  holy  virgin,  in  the  souls  than  the  bodies  of  the  English  who 
httk  chapel  of  <<  our  Lady  of  BeUenaont,"  were  slain.  Nevertheless^  it  would  seem 
which  sne  usually  visited  on  Saturday,  from  some  passages  of  Len^etDufresnoy* 
She  was  never  a  servant,  at  least  not  in  an  {^tiUrsrt  de  Jeanne  d^Arc^  Pierge  Hfroiney 
inn.  The  Enghsh  chroniclers  have  mis-  Paris,  1753,  and  AiJousterdara,  1759),  that 
represented  these  facts;  and  Hume  is  also  she  did  not  always  carry  the  banner,  and 
in  em>r  wit^  regard  to  her  age.  The '  acbially  toade  use  of  the  conseoated 
beautiful  Joan  was  but  18  when  she  went  sword  in  case  of  necessity.  This  swoiid 
to  the  dauphin  at  Chinon  in  Tburaine.  was  taken  by  her  directions  ih>m  the 
Command^,  as  she  asserted,  by  a  vimon  church  of  St.  uatharine  at  Fierboi%  where, 
of  our  lady  of  Bellemont,  to  raise  the  siege  according  to  the  story,  nobody  had  before 
of  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  Charies  to  known «?  its  existence.  After  sunset,  she 
Rheims  to  be  crowTied,she  presented  her-  avoided  the  company  of  men,  passed  her 
self  in  Febniaiy,  1429,  to  the  governor  nights  with  women,  and  kept  all  loose 
of  Vaucouleur,  Robert  of  Baiuricourt,  ftmaJeS)  as  much  as  possible,  away  fit>m 
who  at  first  tfauought  her  possessed,  and  the  camp.  The  ffeneral  belief  of  her  ele- 
twice  dismissed  lier;  but  upon  her  return-  vated  mission^  of  which  she  herself  was 
inj^  a  third  time,  he  sent  ner  to  Chinon  ^  piously  persuaded,  produced  the  most  ex- 
with  letters  of  recommendation.  Here  traordmary  effects.  Resolute,  chivalrous, 
the  dauphin  ordered  her  to  be  exatnined  pious  and  brave,  looking  to -one  single  aim, 
by  tiye  bishop  of  Meaux  and  Xc^Monn.  she  was  skilfuUy  emplo>'ed  by  the  gene- 
She  is  also  said  to  have  immediately  rals  to  animate  the  army,  while  they  did 
pointed  out  the  king,  whom  she  had  lieV-  not  implicitiy  follow  her  counsels.  The 
er  seen,  and  who  had  puiposely  mixed  fijtst  enteiprise  was  successful'  With 
among  his  courtiere,  and  to  have  repeated  10,000  men,  under  the  command  of  6l 
to  him  a  prayer  which  he  had  made  to  the  Severre,  Dunois  and  La  Hire,  die  march- 
viigin  Man".  It  is  ceruim  that  she  was  ed  from  l^lois,  and,  on  the  29th  April, 
examined  for  tfuee  weeks,  by  many  mtel-  1429,  entered  Orleans  with  supplica  By 
lifieut  men,  counsellors  of  parliament  and  bold  saHiee^  to  which  she  animated,  the 
divines.  She  ivas  then  secretiy  inspected  beneged,  the  English  were  forced  from 
by  the  dauphm's  mother-in-law  and  her  their  intrsnchments,  and  Suffolk  -aban- 
court  ladies,  who  declared  het  to  be  a  true  doned  the  siege  f  May  8, 1429).  Joan  next 
virgin  {qu^eUe  4taU  tme  entUre  et  vride  pur  captured  several  phases  in  the  enemy's 
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possesmon, ttod  defettled  them  in  abotde  ooiried,  Itfay  dl,  1:431,  to  the  stftke^wheo 

near  Patay,  where  general  Talbot  was  her  coinage  appeared  to  be  dadnted.  She 

taken,  and  the  vaBant  Faatohe  himself  was  submitted  to  the  ehuit^ti,  and  declared  her 

forced  tO'fly.    Charies  entered  Rheiius  In  revelations  to  be  the  woric  of  Satan.    Her 

triumph.  At  the  anofaiting  and  coronation  punishment  was  then  commuted  to  per* 

of  the  kmg,  July  17,  ,Joan  stood  at  his  petual  imprisonment.    BiiC*  pretexts  were 

side.    In  full  armot,  and  bearing  the  ban-  soon  found  to  treat  her  as  a  rehipsed  crim«' 

ner,  slie  tobh  the  office  of  a  constable,  and  inal,  and,  as  such,  she  wes  burnt  by  a  Blow 

held  the  sword  over  the  king'.    Her  conn-  fire  at  RoUen,.May  90,  and  her  ashes  were 

miflsioii  having  been  thus  fulfilled,  she  tfardwi^  mto  the  Sdne.    She  died  with 

wished  to  return' to  her  home,  but  was  undaunted  fbrtitude.     When  they  were 

prevailed  opou  to  stay.^  All  France  now  putting^  the  inquisition  cap  on  her  head, 

acknowledged  Charies  as  king;  and  Bed-  before  going  to  tl^e  pile,  she* said  io  her 

fold  could  only  mamtain  himself  by  valoi'  attendant,  MaUre^  par  la  grate  tk  DUu,  jt 

and  pradenoe..   He  repulsed,  in.  Septera-  serot  et  mnr  enparadU. '  There  is  a  tram- 

ber,  the  assault  uwm  Paris.    Here  Joan  tion'  that,  -#hen  riie  expired,  a  white  dove 

was  wounded,    uid  Charier  retired  to  wtas  eeen  to  rise  fW)m  ,^e  pile.    Among 

BmxrgeB,     A  tide  of  nobility  t^as  now  the  divines  who  had  condemned  h^r,  there 

eonfinried  ^n  -  the  heroine  and  her  fiunily.  was  only  one-  Englishman,  the  bishop  of 

She  was  first  called  /lalw,  then  DuiUj  and,  Winchester.  '  In  1450  and  1451,  meamires 

finally,  Dy  Ly$  ;  her  coat  of  arms  con.-  w%re  taken  fbr  revising  the  process  1455, 

tained  two'  golden  liliefi  and  a  sword  point-  the  relations  of  Joan  applied.for  a  revision, 

ins  ufHuaids  and  bearing  a  erovm.  Mean-  Pope  Calixtiis  III  (Committed  the  afhir  to 

whiley  fiedfind  was  aasembUnff  new  forces,  the  archbishop  of  Rfaeims,  the  bishop  of 

Burgundy  and  Brittany  still  acknowledged  Paris  and  Coutanoe,  and  air  inquisitor, 

tiie  young  king  Henry  VI,  who  had  beeli  This  court  pronouno<^,^  in  ,1456^  their  de^ 

crowned  at  Paris.     Thus  strengthened,  cMon,  tiiat  the  12  articles  aB^ied  against 

the  Engtish  again  poshed  on  and  benefpA  her  were  fidse,  and  declared  her  entirely 

COmpiqgne.    The  maid  threw  henelf  in«  ^inpoent    Her  memory  was  preserved  by 

to  the  town,  as  she  had  done  at  Orieani,  monuments. ,  In  the  maricet^place  at  Rou- 

but  in.  a  s^.  May  dS^  1431,  vras  taken  en,  there  is  a  statue  pf  her,  on  which,  an- 

prisoner  by  the  Burgundians.    She  sur-  der  her  coat  of  aims,  is  the  inscription  : 
rendered  to  Lyonnel^  the  bastard  of  Ven«      • 

dome.    She  wasat  ^hst •  ccmfined  at CixH  Xeffmmrpneode/ewUtufeiuecoraiia} 

toy^hiitRftcfwardsatBeaurevoir.    Upon         P^/^^^o  tuta  »ub  nue  taunL 

hearing  that  she  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  S*  !1S!  ft'  ■'^^Pr»<^««  ^  W!,5«^^i . 

Eng&L  (king  Henry  haVin^  paid  lOjm  ^""^woi^  °^*^'  "*"'^  "^  ^?  '^"^^ 
livres  fbr  her^  Sb^  attempted  to  eacape  by  ' 

leaping  firom  a  window  of  the  castie,  and  According  to  the  portrait  of  the  mail^ 

was  seriously  injured.    In  this  cimdition,  which  Akx.  Lenoir   discovered  in   the 

she  dune  into  the  power  of  the  Englisb.  town-houae  at  Orleans,,  where  there  is  al« 

At  the  instigation  of^  her  own  countrymen,  so  a  atatue  of  her,  and  which  he  sent  to 

Pierre  Cauchen,  bishop  of  Beaiivais,  insti-  the  Paris  muSeum  of  French  mfmunients, 

tuted  a  prooes  against  her,  and  the  unt-  JSuxpdihAigtutiM^  die  must  have  been 

veraity  of  -Paris  demanded  her  executioiib  exceedingly  Mautifol.    Her  features  have 

She  was  condemned  by  the  chureh  as  a  a- soft  and  enthusiastic  expression  ;  they 

sorceress  and  heretic.    The  secular  iuin  hlive  what  the  French  call  VtnUrU  du 

had  no  control  over  this  decree.     De  cohne.    She  has  a  cap  with  featheis  on 

TAv^y  gives  tbia  as  an  ejieuse  for  the  her  head,  and  m  holdmg  in  her  hands  a 

inactifity  of  the  king,  who.  made  little  ex-  riiield  and  the  consecrated  sword.  .  A 

ertion  in  behalf  of  the  heroine.     But  that  momilneBt,  with  her  bust,  in.  marble,  was 

light  and  indolent  prinbe  never  showed  erooted  to  her  in  Domremy,  September, 

hunself  zealousand  constant  in  anything.  1690.— See.  Berriat  St  Piix,^Hifme  if i^ 

AfUr  four  inonthe^  imprisoiunent,tbe  inno-  ou  Coup  tPGXtnrlis  RhHthHom  au  Ttmp» 

cent^thusiastywhohadresolutehrdefend-  cJ^Cftaries ^7 eeFZ7(Pari8, 1817);  Lehnin 

ed  hersell^  and  at  the  examination  had  nam-  des  Charmettes,  fiuf .  dt  Jeanw  vAn  (from 

ed  fitr  Michael,  as  the  anael  vi^iose  voice  orifihial  documents,'  Paris,  1817, 3  vols.). ; 

she  had  heard  in  her  fiithersgarden,<in  ber  Jolkis,  J^.a&n^d^{a  Fudfa^frf^ 

16th  year»  and  as  her  constant  guardian  and  Jeanne  6^ Arc  (Pans,  1831).— The  name  of 

attendant,  was  senteiiced/  by  the  inquisi-  the  maid'Of  Qrieans  is  no  lees  celebrated 

tois  at  mu^n,  to  he  bunt  fcur  sorcery  and  in  the  annals  of  poetry.    The  epic  and 

inteieolursa  with  infbnial  sphiia.    She  was  romantic  characler  of  this  Mbject  has 
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been  varioualy  manafed  by  different  au-  They  had  two  libiariea  and  a  cabinet  of 

thors.    Chapehun,  a  contemporary  of  car-  natural  histoiy.    The  inhabitants  of  Joan- 

dinal  Kichetaeu,  in  his  epic  raein,  La  Pu-  nina^  who  are  among  the  best  informed 

cdk^  smig  her  exploits  in  12  times  1200  and  inpet  industrious  of  the  Greeks,  de- 

wretched  yerseSy  as  Boilean  says.  In  1730,  posited  the  ftmds  of  the  two  coUeees  in 

Voltaiin  undertook  to  parody  ;the  mon*  the  ireasuiy  of  Venice ;  but,  by  the  rail  of 

strous  production  of  his  predecessor,  and^  that  republic,  they  Were  lost.    The  schools 

.following  Shakspeare,  who  had  introduced  were,  nowever,  maintained  by  the  gene- 

this  subiect  as  an  episode  in  the  F^ist  Part  roeity  of  three  Epirots  in  Russia — the 

of  his  Heniy  VI,  w&ere  he.  represented  bn>the»ZosimaanaPikroaoj;  the 'schools 

the  maid  as  a  witch  in.  confederacy  with  also  received  the  interest  or  a  million  of 

evil  spirits,  he  turned  the  whole  stream  of  rubles  deposited  in  Russia.    At  the  bom- 

hia  impure  wit  upon  the  subject.    Thus  bardment  of  the  cipr  by  Ali  Pacha,  1830, 

was  produced  that  too  well  known  mock  the  buildings  belonging  to  these  institutions 

heroic   poem)  which  Mercier  called  ^a  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  books  and 

crime  against  the  nation^  (crnne  iom^t-na-  manuscripts  which  they  e<»itained,iunong 

iumd\    It  fLrst  appeared  in  print,  1757.  which'Werelheprij;inld  manuscripts  of  the 

The  nist'poe^cal  attempt  towards  restoring  geographer  JHeletios,  a  natLve  of  Joan- 

a  subject,  thus  profkned  by  the  grossest  mt,  nina,  were  burnt     Besides  tbe  Greeks, 

to  its  native  dienity,  was  made  by  Rpbeit  there  are  in  Joannina   MohamiiiedanSy 

Southey,  in  his  epic 'Joan  of  Arc^    Dur  Jews  and  Gypsies,  but  .they  all  q)eak 

menil's  Epopee /eannecTw^Tii^ou  {a  JFHmce  Greek.   .   • 

$awie  (Paris,  1818),  is  very  poor;  D'Av-  .Job  (Hebrew  jfiRoft,  i.e.  the  Mi^erer,the 
rigny*s  PuceUe  ^OrUanSy  a  tragedy,  has  j»erveetiM);  the  hero  ^f  en  ancient  Hebrew 
been  occasionally  performed  at  Paris;  poem,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
Alex.  .Soumet's  Jeanne  dPSrc^  T^r^Mit  en  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  has 
cmq  JkU$  et  Ven^  appeared  m  18S&  But  been  much  disputed  whether  Job  is  a  real 
all  these  All  infimtel^  below  the  nob)e  or  fic^douspmon^se;  whether  the  poem 
tragedy  of  Schiller,  Ute.JungfiuurVon  Or-  is  epic,  didactic,  or  dramatic }  who  is  die 
UtnBf  which  first  appeared  m  1802.  He  authev;  what  was'his  age  and  country; 
has  done  more  than  Gidiztus  III  for  her  and  when  uid  wher^  the.  scoie  is  laid* 
fame;  he  has  restored  the  higfa<^iiled  en-  The  woik  has-  been  attrib>ited  to  J<^ 
thusiast  to  her  rightful  place  in  the  age  of  himself,  Moses,  Elibu,  Solomon  and  ocfa* 
romance  to  which-she  belongs.  He  snows  ers.  ^  The  scene  of  the  poem  (the  land'of 
OS  the  chivalrous  iieroine  as  an  instrument  Uz)  is  supposed  to  be  m  Arania ;  but  the 
of  Heaven,  epgages  our  love  for  her;  and  time  is  by  some  .placed  in  the  ace  of  the 
makes  her  fall  in  glorious  strife  with  her  patriarobs,  and  by  others,  after  the  Baby- 
countiy's  foes.  WetzePs  Joan  of  Are^a  lonish  captivitjr.>  The  desicn  of  the  woik 
tTBj^edy  (lieipstc,  1817),  adhered  more  seemstobeajusti^cationofdivinisProvi^ 
stricdy  than  Schiller^  to  historical  truth,  dence  and  the  inculcttdng  a  submission  to 
LebrundesCharmettes'  QHteitflfe,  a  poem  the  divine  dispensations.  The  scene  is 
in  28' cantos  (Paris,  1820),  is  modelled  af-  partly  in  heaven  aiid  paitiy  on  earth ;  the 
ter  the  drama  of  Schiller.  actors  are  Jehovah^  Satan,  Job,  and  hia  four 
JoAiTifiiiA,  or  Janina;  the  cf^ntal  city  firiends,  EQphaz,  Bildad,  ZraharandEli- 
of  Turidsh  Albaniai  (Epirus),.  on  the  kdte  hu.  Job,  an  miright  man.  With  a  fimily  of 
of  Acherusia,  in  which  there-  is  an  island  seven  sons  and  three  daughtera,  with  huge 
vrith  a  strong  casde,  where  resides  the  '  herds  and  numerous  servants,  is  suddenfy, 
pacha  of  Janina.-  (See  .^and  Crreeee,  vrith  the  piennisBioh  ^Jehovah, and  by 
JUvohium  of.)  The  i^iw  has  a  Greek  areh-  the  agency  of  Satan,  deprived  of  his  pos> 
bishop,  and  about  30,000  inhabitants,  most-  sessions  aAd  his  childnni,  yet  subnnis 
ly  Greeks,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  '  padendy  to  the  divine  will.  He  is  then 
commerce  with  Austria,  Russik,  and  the  fiirther  tried,  bv'  the  mffiction  of  a  sore 
Ipnian  Islands.  Joannina:  was  iprmbrly  disease,  yet  is  nlent  -  Three  friends  come 
-  the  centre  of  the  literary  intercourse  be-'  to  console  him ;  but,  stilick  ^di  his  dtoo- 
tween  the  modem  Greeks,  and  -  Italy;;  late  condition,.they  burst' mtolamenfalimis, 
France  and  Germany.  At  the  end  of  the  and  sit  down  with  him  seven  days  in 
last  century,  there  M^re  in  this  city  tvv^  silence,  «for  ihey  see  that  his  amf  is 
celebrated  schools,  in  vriiich  mathematics  veiy  great."  At  the  end  of  thispenod,  the 
and  philosophy,  together  vrith  ancient  grief  of  Job  finaHy  breaks,  out  Into  bitter 
Greek,  were  tauJi^t.  The  one  waa  found-  complaints.  The  remainder  of  jhe  po- 
od by  a 'merchant,  Ghioni,  in  the  last  half  '  em  is  occupied  with  the  answers  of  ois 
of  the  17th  century,  the  other  about  1790.  friends,  and  his  regies  to  them,  lihtil  the 
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el«e,  when  God  himBoif  is  intioduced  et  seq.,  4  vote.^  is  still  valuable.     Ade- 

answering  Job  out  of  a  whirlwind.    After  lung  brought  oowd >  a  supplement  to  this 

this  event,  Job  lived  140  yeats,  became  wo&  (m  2  vols.  4to.,  Leipsic,  1784^  to 

richer  than  he  had  been  before,  and  be-  the  <  letter  J,  which  RoCermund  of  Bre*- 

gat  seven  sons  and  thred  dau^ters.    The  men  has  continued, 

whole  poem  is  characterized  by  freshness  Joei.,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 

and  truth  of  coloring,  simplicity  and  dig-  the  time^and  place  of  whose  birtn  are  not 

nity  of  manner,'  and  loftiness  and  purity  known;     ^From  his  style  and '  poetical 

of  senthnent     Intensity  of  passion  is  lanruage,  most  critics  .place  him  m  the 

combined,'  in  a  striking  manner,  with  deep  (^Iden  age  of  Hebrew  literature.    Iradi- 

views  of  Che  nature  otman  and  the  provi-  Hon  makes  him  a  contemporaiy  of  Rosea 

dence  of  Qod;    Stublmabn  (Hiohj  einre-  and  Ezekiel,  because  be  is  placed  be- 

Ugi&st$    CkdSM)  maintains  that   Moses  tween  them  m  the  canon«    He  describes 

could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  a.  dreadful  desolation  of  the  country  by 

poem,  because  it  contains  no  allusions  to  grasBhopperB  (whedier  Uiese  signify  an  ar-- 

the  Mosaic  doctrines;  though  this  argu-  my,  or  really  grasshoppers,  commentator 

ment  seems   inconclusive,  oecause,  the  disagree),  and  finidieB  with 'a  picture  of 

scene  being  in'  Arabia,  and  the  persons  better  times  (the  destruction  of  the  Chal- 

Arabito,  such  IsHusions  woukl  naturafiy  dieans),  and*  a  call  upon  the  Deity  lor  ven- 

be.  avoided.    Doctor  €rood*(The  Book  of  geance.    His  imagery  is- often  imitated  in 

Job,  fioro  the  Hebrew,  with  Note&  .Ix>n-  the  Apoddypse.    lie  was  always  reckon- 

doD,  -1812)  considers  .Moses  to  oe  the  ed  smong  tne  canobi<^  writers^  and  is 

author,  ana  calls  it  a  Hdrreiff  epk.    An  quoti^  in  the  New  Testament  {wicU  ii. 

Amended  Version,  with  Notes,  by  Mt.  17),  which  is  a  proof  of  his  candnical  an- 

Noyes,  was  published  in  Boston,  1827.  thon^  at  that  time*    Conjectures  respect-' 

(See  the  Intrbductions  of  EliohhorD,  Rosen!-  ing  his  country  and  age  are  collected  front 

mfiller  and  Jahn.)  the^  rabbins  in  Caipzovius's  IntrotL  m  K. 

JoGASTA  (also  EpicatUit)\  daughter  of  T^  p.  302, from  wbich.it  appears  that  he 

Mencaceus,  sister  of  Creon,  and  wife.9f  hveid  in  Jud^,  because  his  writings  relate 

the  Thebui  king  Laius,  by  whom  she  ta  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

had  CEdipus..   After  bavins  unconscious-  .    JoHAimEs  SscuKptrs  (the  Inbliognph- 
]y  shun  his  own  father,  Laius,  CEdipus.  ical  name  of  John  Everard,  a  celebrated 

solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  and  re-  Latin  poet)  was  bom  at  the  Hasue,  1511. 

cei ved,  as  his  reward,  the'  hand  of  Jocasta,  His  fatii^  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who 

his  own  mother  (of  ^hich  oifcumstaiiee  was  president  of  the  supreme  council  of 

he  Was  ignomnt]^     After  the  error  was  Holland  at  Mechlin,  during  the  reign  of 

discovered,  Jocasta   banged   herself"  in  the  emperor  Charles  V.     At  Bouiges, 

despair*   '(See  (Ekf^pttf.)  .        -     ■  where  John  studied  law  under  Aleiatus, 

JoDBLLS,  Etienne,  born  at  Pans,  15^  he  i^eceived  a  doctorate ;   but  literature 
wrote  the  first  regular  tragedies  and  com-'  had  more  attractions'  for  him  than  juris- 

edies  for  the  French  stage.''   Amonff  the  prudence.     He  became-  acquainted  with 

ft»rmer  ve  CUopdtrt  ea^we  and  Didop*  some  poets  of  tiie  age,  and  his  intercourse 

His  ooniedy  EugihK  was  praised  b^  Ron-  with  tnem  tsndkMl  to-  strengthen  his  pre- 

sard.    Though  Jodelle.  enjoyed  the  fkvor  dilection  for  works  of  imagination.    He 

of  Charles  IX  and  of  Henry  II,  he  died  also  distingui«hed  himse)f  by  his  skill  in 

in  great  poverty  in  1573.     His  worics  painting,  sculpture  and  engraving ;  but  he 

were    collected  by  De'la  Motte  (Par-  was  most  indebted  for  bis  fame  to  his 

is,  1574,  4to.,  and  Lyons,  1597,  I2mo.).  poetical  worics.    For  the  improvement  of 

He   was    one    of    the    French,    Pie-  his  talents^  he  tntvelled  to  Italy,  and  thence 

iads.    (See  FVenck  Hitabre,  40  the.aiti-  to  ^Miin,  where  he  became  secretary  of 

cle  JFVance.)  Cardinal  Tavera,  arohlMshop  of  Toledo, 

JiKCHER,  Christian  TbeopfaOus,  a  celo-  l^  whose  advice  he  attended  Charles  V. 

bmted  Gennan  scholar,  was  bom  in'  1694,  on  his  journey  to  Tunis.    The  weak  staoe 

at  Leipsic,  where  he  studied  medicine  of  his  health,  however,  did  not  permit 

and  theology  (17121    In  1714,  he  deliv-  him   to  endUre  the   hardships  or  war, 

ered  lectures,  in  wnich  he  showed  him-  atid'  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  where 

self  an  dherenttothephilpsophyof  Leih-  he  died,  at^  Uu«eht,  in  1536,  of  a  molig- 

nitz  and  Wolf.    In  17^  he  was  made  nant  fever.    Few  modem  Latin:  poets  have 

professor  of  historv;  in  17a5,  doctor  of  left  us  such  pleasing  amatory  poems  as  his. 

philosophy ;  and  in  1742^  fibr^ian  of  the  The  Kisses  of  Johannes  Secundusare  best 

university.    He  died  i^  1758.    His^^Z^  known.    His  worics,  consisting  of  elegies, 

mcinu  iitkkrten  Lexikon  (Leipsic,  1750  odes,  epigrams  and  miscellaneous  poems. 
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weie  pubUahed  by  h»  brotben,  Nic,  Gru-  pare  for  him  the  wbt,  ivfth  a  zeal  equalled 
diu8  and  Ai^dr.Mariua  (who  were  likewise  only  by  hia  eelf-deiiial  and  humiHty.  He 
disUnguisbed  as  poets),  and  hare,  gone  baptized  inaoy  converts  to  his  doctrine, 
through  many  editions.  One  of  the  latest  and  obtained  respect  among  all  daases, 
is  that  of  1771  (Leyden),  widi.a  French  by  the  contrast  of  his  severe  yutue  with 
trausladon.  The  Kisaes  have  been-  re-  the  corruption  of  the  times.  .When  the 
peatedly  translated  into  English,  German,  higher  mission  of  Jesus  was  made  known, 
and  French.  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
JoHa.N^8BERo,  6r  BiscHOPPSBai^^;  a  John  pointed  his  disciples  to,  this  new 
village  and  beautiful  castle,  built  (between  master,  and  saw,  without  envy,  his  ovm 
1722  and  17^)  on  a  hill  in  the  Kheiugau  wprds  fulfilled— •<<  He  muat  incrtose,  but  I 
(NasauiV&rmerly  belonging  to  the  bishop  must  decrease/*  He  coveted  lio  Came, 
of  Fulda,  under  the  junadiction  of  the  and  wiahed  no  further  succeaa.  He  de- 
elector  of  Mentz,  It  is  celebrated  for  it?  ared  only  to  maiiitrdn  the  right  of  speak- 
exceUent  Rhenish  wines.  The  best  is  ing  the  truth,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  bold- 
made  on  the  oaii^  hill  itaelf.  In  1807,  nefls*  To  gratify  a  vjedictive  woman, 
the  vineyards  and  castle  were  given  by  HeTod  Autipaa,tetrarch  of  GaKiee,  caused 
Napoleon  to  marshal  Kellermann.  In  him  to  be  tj«beade<)  in  prison.  A  num- 
1816,  the  emperckr  of  Austria  gave  them  ber  of  his  disciples  cotifinueclfluthinl  to 
to  piriuce  Mettemich,  on  condition  of  re*  him  till  death,' and  are^said  to  have  eatab- 
ceiving.a  tenth  pa)rt  of  the  produce.  Six>  lished  the  stiU  existing  sect  of  SMoms,  or 
ty-three  moigen  (a  morffeu  is  somewhat  SL  Jchri-Christianaj  in  Persia,  disdnguiRh- 
lass  than  an  acre)- yield  annually  about  ed  for  their  veneration  of  John  the  Baptist. 
32,500  botdes,  worth  from  23,000  to  24,000  (See  iSa^unu.)  .  . 
guilders.  Good  years  yidd.  double ,  Qua  Jourf  the  EvAtrasLiat  is  one  of  the 
quantity^  exclusive  of  a  quantity  of  less  ihost  pura  and  lovehr  charactets  of  Chris- 
valuable  wine;  The  cultivation  of  the  tiaii  antiquity.  In  his.  youth,  he  lefl  his 
vineyards  which  produce  dits  wine  is  eXt-  nets  at  the  call-  of  Jesus,  ana  fix>m  that 
pensive,  and  the  pit>fit  not  ereot,,  though  time  followed  his  divine  ^teacher  with  un- 
it sells  hi^.  Iq  1809,  a  bottte  of  the  best  changing,  fidelity.  Not  only  on  his  jom^- 
auality  cost  four  guilders- on  the  spot,  and  ne^  was  he  always  lyid]  bun,  and  in  all 
le  Mines  of  1779  to  1783,  and  that  6f  conditions,  his  most  confidential  friend; 
1801,  were  sold  for  twelve  guilders  a  botde.  but,  even  viiien  the  other  ifisc^les  fled. 
The  vieW'from  the  mountain  is  oiie  of  the  he  accomplbiied  hUn  to  the  judgment 
finest  on  the  Rhine.  The  eye  wanden  oeat ;  and  under  the  cross,  his  expiring 
over  the  <$harming  Rheingau,  with  ita  Lord  pointed  him  out  to  Maiy,-as  one  who 
numberiess  villages,  seats  and  convents,  was  to  stand  in  4fae  place  of  &  son  and 
hills  ^witfatfieir  castles,  and  the  noble  river  protector  to  her.  H«nc&  he  yma  called 
with  its  islands.  emphoiknify  th^  di$<MU  te^^ 

JoHir  TBS  Baptist  was  bpni  six  months  The   gentleness  and   tendeiness  which 

before  Jesus  (their  mothers  were  rela-  hrea^ie  through  th»  writings  of  John, 

tions),  of  a  Leyitical  family  in  Judea,  and  adapted  him  peculiarly  to  umi^raland  all 

hisi>irth  was  attended  with  circiiqistances  the  ieelbics  or  his  Lend.    He  shared  the 

(Lttfte,  chap.  L)  which  marked  him  out  as  labbra  ana  sufierings  of  the  apostles,  lived 

one  chosen  t)v  God  to  a(9cdm|fysh  the  divine  m  Ephesus,  was  ror  a  time  an  exile  hi 

purposes.    He  chose  the  aubtere  course  Patmoe,  perhapa  resided  m  Rome,  and 

of  hfe  suited  to  a  person  dedic^ed.  to  finally  died  at  an, advanced  age,  in  the 

God,  and  by  his  eiir^  simplicity  in  food  bosom  of  the  Ephesian  church,  -which 

and  drees,'  by  biff  sohtaiy  meditations  on,-  was  deaaest.of  all  to  his  heart    €t.  Je- 

and  deep  knowledgje  <>%  the  spirit  of  the  rome  gives  a  very  affecting  accoimt  of  the 

Holy  Scriptures,  obtained  that  independ-  last  years  of  his  life.  >  As  the  infbinities 

euce  and  strength  of  mind,  which  raadj^ '  of  age  made  him  unable  t9  address  tho 

him  the  object  of  uiuveraal  admiration,  church  in  a 'systematic  discoune,  he  al- 

when  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  ways  desired  to  be  conveyed  to  the  as- 

prophet    His  teachings  were  earnest  ex-  semUy,and,'  as  ofien  as  he  came,  address- 

iiortations  to  repentance  and  ptoepatetion  ed  them  thus:  *< Children, love  one  anodi- 

for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  an-  er.^    Being  asked,-  at  length,  vdiv  he  al- 

nounced-  to  be  at  band.    His  preaching,  ways  repeated  this  exhojrtation,  with  noth- 

as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  was  severe  ana  ing  new,  he  answered,  *^  Because  it  is  the 

powerful     He  proclaimed  himself  the  preceptof  the  Lord ;  andiftfaisisfidfUled, 

narbinger  of  a  greater,  who  should  oome  it  is  enough;^    John  was  the  author  of 

after  him,  and  fulfilled  his  mission  td  pre-  oneof  theGespelBy  of  the  book  of  Revela* 
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taaoy  and  of  the  thiee  Epistles  which  bear    works.    Tbeodoric  sent  him  to  Constan- 
his  name.  tinople,  to  induce  the  emperor  Justin  to 

JoHii.  Besides  the  apoede,  there  are  adopt  milder  ineosnres  towards  the  Arians. 
many  saints  and  martyrs  of  Uus  name:—  Though  John  was  received  with  qncom- 
1.  jSi.  Johnf  a  warrior  in  the  fourth  centu-  mon  pomp,  his  misBion'  was  fruitlesB,  and 
ly,  who  encouraged  Athanasia,  with  her  on  his  return  Tbeodoric  tiirew  Iiim  and 
three  daughters  to  brave  martyrdom.  He  his  companions  into  prison,  where  he  died 
was  himself  beheaded.— 42:  SL  John  of  m  59^  His  day  is  May  27.  Felix  IV 
A&omeflfio,  who  was  skinned  and  tonure4    succeeded  him. 

with  salt  and  vinegar,  by  o^der  of  Dipcler       John  VIll,  or<  Johanna  Pagnssa.    (See 
tian,  because  be  tore  ^own  the  imperial    Joan,  ihepapest,) 

edict  which  ordered  the  imprisonment  of       John  XI;  son  of  Kfarozia  and  the  pope 
dl  priests,  and  required,  them  to  embrace    Seivjus  HI.    He  aiscettded  the  papal  chair 
paganism.^ — 3l    iSI.  John  t^»  Alms-giver    in  Sol,  though  very  young,  by  the  influ- 
was  bom '  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  the    ence  of  his  mother,  who  governed  Rome. 
6th  century.    He  was  made  patriarch  of    Marozia,  ailer  the  death  of  her  husband 
Alexandria,  and  spent  every  uiinghe  had    Guide,  married  Hu^h,  king  of  Lombardy, 
for  the  poor.    His  day  is  January  23 ;  with    who  insulted  Albenc,  son  of  Marozia  and 
the  Greeks,  November  11. — 4.  St.  John  of    Guide.    Alberic  revolted,  and  imprisoned 
Damaseut^  or  Johamnes  DamatfcenuSy  in  the    Mareziaand  the  pope,  who  died-  in  prison 
dispute  conifieming  the  worship  of  images,    in  936.    Leo^VII  succeeded  him. 
de&nded  the  practice,  against  Leo  Isauri-       John  XT/,  son  of  Alberic  and  grandson 
CU8  and  Constantiniis  Copronymos.     He    of.  Marozia,  though  an  ecclesiastic,  sac- 
died  in  760,  in  a  convent.   Hiliday  is  May    ceeded  to  the  digiiity  of  his  father,  a  pa- 
6;  with  die  Greeks,  November  w*    The    trieian  <of  Home,  and  in.  956,  after  the 
most  complete  edition  of  his  works  was    death  of  Agapetus  II,  possessed  himself 
published  oy  Le  QaieQ,  2  vols.,  Paris,  151%    of  the  dara,  though  only  18  years  old.    He 
folio.  Several  of  his  works  have  never  been    was  the  first  pope  who  changed  hia.  name 
printed.— 5.  SL  John  of  God(Joanne8  a  Deo);    on  his  accession  to  the  papal  dignity.    He 
bom  at  Monte  Mayor  el  Novo,  in  the  prov-    applied  to  the  emperor  Otho  I  for  assist-  . 
ince  of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal,  in  1485,  of    ance  agunst  Berengarius  11,  crowned  the 
poor  parents.     While  keeping  a  shop  m    enfperor,  962,  and  swore  allegtance  to  him, 
Granada,  being  afibfC^ted  by  a  shannon  of    but  soon  after  revolted  against  Otho,  who 
Johnof  A  Vila,  hegaveall  his  property  to  the    caused  him  to  be  deposed  by  a  council,  in 
poor,  and  becam^is  pupil.  '  He  di^f>kiyed    963,  and  Leo  VIIl  to  be  elected.  On  Otlip's 
so  nauch  jSmaticism,  that  hcf  was  thought  to    death,  in  964,  John  returned,  and  died  in 
be  mad,  and  carried  to  an  hospital;  but,  be-    the  same  year.    He  polluted  the  papal 
ing  soon  released,  he  establidbed  an  hospi-    see  by  thi;  most  revolting  licentiousness, 
tafhimseli^  ^hich  he  maintained  by  alma    Benedict  V  succeeded  him. 
He  founded  a  eonvent,'^m  wliich  origi-       John  XIII;  made  pope  in  965  by  the 
nated  the  Hospitalers  or  Brothers  of  Chari-    influence  of  the  emperor,  for  which  the 
ty.    He  praetuied  the  greatest  severity  to-    nobles  of  Rome,  hated  and  ^Troelled  him. 
waxde  himself.    The  bishop  of  Tuy,  who    Otho    II   restored    him    to  Rome,  and 
came  to  Granada,'  gave  hi|n.  the  nanfe  of    was  crowned  by  him.    He  died  in  972. 
Jok^  of  Godj  wfalch  he  retained.     He    Aecordmff  to  Baronius,  he  introduced  the 
died  in  1550,  and,  in  1680,  pope  Urban    custom  of  consecrating  bella. 
Vlllcaiionizedhim.— 6.  iS/.JoJbiC%ry«w-       John  XV;  a  Remap,  electeA  in  985. 
UnMu,     (See  Cfcwotftom.)— 7.    SL  John    He  wasthe  firStwhotolemnized  afonnal 
Newmulu     (See  AlspomiiA:.)— There  are,    canonization  (of  Ulric,  or  Udalric,  bishop 
besides,  many  martyrs  and  monks  bearing    of  Auesburg)  in  993,    He  settled  the  dis- 
tbe  -name  Jo/tn  andSt.  John.  putes  between  king  Etbebed  of  Enriand 

John  ;  the  name  of  22'  or  23  popes,  the  and  Richard  of  Normandy.  He  induced 
last  ofwhom  died  in  1419.  That  no  sub-  Otho  III  to  assist  him  against  Crescentius, 
sequent  pope  has  called  himself  John,  is  but  died  whilst  the  former  was  besieging 
probably  owing  to  the  pollute  character  the  casUe  of  St  Angeb,  in  996. 
of  several  of  the  name,  and  particulariy  the  Mn  XFIH  or  XEX  (if  John  XVI  is 
public  condemnation  of  the  iMt  for  atro-  counted,  winch  Baronius  does  not  do) ; 
cious  crimes.  Among  these  pontifft  are  devated  to  the  throne  in  1004.  We  men- 
the  following:  tion  him  merely- because  a  ijnkm  »  said 

SL  John  {Jokn  I)  succeeded  Hormisdas  to  have  been  effected  between  tlie  East- 
in  523,  and  was  a  friend  of  Boethius,  ern  and  Western  churohes,  under  his  pon- 
who   dedicated  to  him  seyeial  of  hia   tificate;  and,  in  the  ma«,  besides  the 
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name  of  the  pope,  that  of  the  patriarch  tyf  ment  ofSOfiQO  gold  guOden,  went  to  JtBly^ 
Constantinople  la  said  to  have  been  men-  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  pope  Mar- 
tioned.  tinV,mFlorence,whopanloneahim,and 

Jdkn  X^  or  XXII  (James  of  Osaa),  a  -.  made  him  eftrdina],  bishop  of  Tuscoli,  and 
native,  of  Cahors,  chanoeflor  of  Robeot,    dean  of  the  college  of  eaidinala    He  died 
son  of  Charles  U  of  Naples,  was  arch-    soon  after,  in  Novembw,  1419. 
bishop  of  A^gnon,  and  was  elected  popo       John,  king  of  Ei^land,  bom  in.  1166^ 
at   Lyons   in  1316,  after  the  deatn.  of    was  the  youngest  .son* of  Heniy  n,'by 
Clement  Y.    He  resided  at^  Avionon,  but   jEHeaqor  ^f  Guienne.    Ireland  naing  in- 
had  many  adherents  in  Italy.    He  is  im-    tended  for  his  m>panage,he  was  sent  oyer, 
portant  in  Gertnan  histoiy,  on  account  of   inll85,tocomp«^the<^nfuest;butsuch 
the  active  part  which  he  tobk  in  the  dis-    \ma  the  imprudence  and  insolence  of 
putes  of  the  emperors  Loais  of  Bavaria,    hinu»lf  andhis  courtieni,  that  it  was  £>und 
and  Frederic  of  Austria.    lie  was  entirely    necessaiy  to  recall  him.     Although,  his 
in  the  intere^  of  France.    He  died  in    ftither's  fiivorite,  he  joined  his  brother 
1^,  after  having  been  once,  deposed  by.  Richard  in  his  last  unnatural  rebellioh, 
Louis,  who  caused  Nicolas  y  to  be  elected    and  partook  with  him  the   curse  pro- 
in  his  stead,  r  The  Clementiiies  and  the    nounced  by  the  heart-stricken  king  and 
Extravi^(antes  (see  Canon  Lawt  aodOof*:    parent  on.  his  death<4)ed.  .  He  was-  left 
OU9  Jiois)  prove  his  learning.    As  a  theo-    without  any  particular  provision,  which 
logian,  he  held  a  heretical  opinion  re^)ect-    procured  for  him  the  name  ofStma  Terre^ 
jng  the  beatific  vision  of.Ood,  maintaining    or  Lackland ;  but  Richard,  on  his  acces- 
that  Mary  and  all  the  blest  could  not  en-    sion,  conferred  on  him  the  earldom  of 
joy  it  until  after  the  final  judgment^  and    Mortaigne,   in  Normandy,-  and*  various 
vras  on.  the  point  of  being  deposed  by  a    laige  possessions  in  En^^d,  and  married 
general  council   on   this  accoqnt.    He    him  to  the  rich  heiress  of  the  eari  of 
established  several  bishoprics  and  arch-    Gloucester.    This  kindness  did  not  pre« 
bishoprics  in  France^  which  increased  his    vent  him  fit>m-  formin|^  intrigues  Winst 
revenues,  so  that  he  was  enal^ed  ^  to  leave    his  bUDther,  in  conjunction  with  Phuip  of 
immense  treasures,,  which  were  not  ail    France^  .during  his  absence  m  Palestme  ; 
well acquilied.    He  fixed  the  festival  of    but  Richud.  mngnammously   pardoned 
the  Holy  Trinify  on  the  Sundav  after    him  on  his  i«tuni,aiid  left  bun  his  king- 
Whitsuntide.    Benedict  XII  was  bis  sue-    dbm,  in.  preference  to  Arthur  of -Brittany, 
oesBor.  '  the  son  of  bis  elder  brother,  Geoffiy.    So 

John  XXJl,  or  XXIIl  (Baltbasar  Cossa),  imperfectly  was  the  rule  of  primogeniture 
bom  in  Naples,  was  a  pirate  in  his  youth,  tb^  established  in  England,  that  no  dis- 
afterwards  became  an  ecclesiastic,  studied  tuibanoe  ensued  in  that  country,  although 
ac  Bologha,  vras  made  a  doctor  juris,  and  the  French  j^rovinces  of  Anion,  Touraine 
was  elected  pope  in  1410,  by  the  com^eU  and  Maine  declared  for  Arthur,  wiio  vnia 
of  Pisa,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  V,  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  kins  of 
on  condition  that,  if  Gre^ry  XII  and  Fmnce.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  fohn 
Benedict  XIII  would  resign',  he  would  recovefed  his  revolted  provinces  and  re- 
also  retire,  to  end  the  schism.  He  sum-  ceived  homage  fix)m  Arthur  for  tne  duchy 
moned  the  council  ofr Constance,  demand-  of  Brittany,  inherited  from  his  modier. 
ed  by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  in  ^415,  In  1200,  he  moiried  Isabella  of  Angou- 
where,  he  appeared  in  perK>n,.and  con-  leme,  after  divorcinff  himself  on  some 
firmed  his  resignation,  March  2 ; ,  but,  pretence,  from  bis  first  .wife.  In  1201, 
March  20,  he  fled,  secretly,  from  Con-  some  disturbances  aeoin  broke  out  In 
stance  to  Schafifhausen,  and  revoked  his  France^  whither  he  led  another  expedition; 
resignation.  He  vfras  cited  before  the  and  the  young  Arthur,  having  joined  the 
^^?^'^^P^^^PP^'!?1f^&^!^f^'^'^^^    malcontents,  was  captured,  and  confined 

tie  of  Falaise,  whence  he  vras 
Rouen,  and  nev- 
.  /The  maimer  of  his 

brothers  wife  and  with  300  nuns^  simony,,  death  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  it  was 
murder,  Ape.),  attested  by  37  wimesaes.  generally  believed  that  John  stabbed  him 
He  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Gottleben,  vrith  his  own  hand,  and  he  now  became 
near  Constance.'  The  elector  of  the  Pa-  die  object  of  universal  detestation.  The 
latinate  was  then  char^  with  his  safe  states  of  Brittany  suminoned  him^o  an- 
keeping,  and  he  remained  at  Manbeim  swer  tlio  charge  oi  murder,  before  his 
and  Heidelbeig,  tinder  custody.  Four  liegelord,kjng  Philip ;  and,  upon  his  refii- 
years  after,  he  was  released,  pn  the  pay*    sal  to  appear,  thehitter  assumed  the  execu- 
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tkm  of  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  aeainst  reign^  and  of  the  reining  one  in  panic- 
him,  and  in  this  mannerthe  whole  oiNof-  ular,  determined  to  eieze  upon  so  fiivor- 
mondjwaa  recovered  by  the  French  crown,  able  an  opportunity  to  control  his  power, 
after  its  iilienation  for  tlireecentiuies.  John  and  eetabhah  thei^  privilegea;  Xikngton 
laid  the^  ftuh  of  his  diggrace  upon  his  Eng-  produced  to  them  a  copy  of  the  charter 
lish  nobles,  whom  he  harassed  b^jBnes  awl  of  rights  granted  by  Henry  I,  and,  ax  a 
conteations  ;  but,'afl^  some  uieffectitel  general  meeting  lA  London,  in  January, 
attempts,  he  was  oblfged  to  acquiesce  in-«  1S15,  they  laid  their  demands  before  the 
truce  in  12Q6.  The  pope  at  this  time  was  king,  which  he  attempted  to  elude  by  de- 
the  haughty  and  able  Innocent  HI,  who,  lay.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sought  to  in- 
in  consequence  of  a  contested  election  gratiate  hiitiself  with  th^  clergy  and  the 
fbl*  the  see  of  Canteibury,  nominated  a  pope,'  with  whom  h«  lodged  an  appeal 
creature  of  his  own,  cudinal  Stephen  against  the  compulsoi^  proceedings  or  the 
Langton.  John,  hl^ly  enraged^  acted  fa^ns..  The  poKtie  pontiff,  who  found  it 
with  his  usual  hasie  and  foDy,  and  dis-  his  interest  to  supnort  a  sovereigti  who 
played  so  much  contepipt  for  the  papal  ^ad  so  &r  humblea  himself,  deelued  his 
aouiority,  that  Innocent  laid  the  whole  disapprobation  of  theurisohduct;  but,Htt]e 
kinffdom  under  an  interdict  This  quar-  moined  by  'Ae  declaration,  the  latter  as- 
rel  lasted  some  yean,  and  the  king,  by  sembled  in  arms  at  Oxford,  where  the 
his  tyranny,  deprivingjiimself  of  the  slip-  court  then  was,  and,  choosing,  a  genera^ 
port  of  his  nobles,  was  perplexed  on  ev-  immediate^  proceeded  U>  warlike  opera* 
eiy  skle.  In  order  to  give  some'histre  to  tions.  They  were  received  without  op- 
his  deended  administiration,  he  undertook  position  in  London^  whieh  so  intimidated 
expeditions  into  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ire-  the  king,  that  he  consented  to  sign  such 
land,  in  "Which  he  was  suec^^ul,  and,  in  articlea  of  a^^ment  as  they  thought  fit 
particular,  quelled  all  oppciitk>n  to  Ins  to  dictate.  Such  were  the  steps  which 
authority  in  the  last  coimtiy.  In'  the  ptodoced  the  Jlfagna  Charta,  which 
mean  time,  the  court  of  Rome  exconunu-  was  signed  by  John  at  Runnymede,  on 
nicatad  the  kin|[,  personally^'and  fi>miaUy  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  Jime  19, 1315. 
absolved  his  subjects  fit>m  uKur  allegiance.  By  this  charler-4he  basis  of  Elngli^  C(m« 
Hdfip  of  France  was  again  ready  to  pat  sntiitional  ^edOm~4ot  only  were  the  no- 
the  sentence  against  Jomi  into  execution,  bles  protected ,  against  the  crown,  but  im- 
and  prepared  an  expedition  in  the  portjl  portant  privileges  were  granted  to  every 
of  Picaray,  which,  h6wever,  the  latter  was  order  of  finpemen.  The  passive  manner 
enabled  to  oppose.  So  much  disaffection,  in  which*  John  yielded  to  these  restric- 
neverthetesB,  prevailed;  that  Pandulph,  tionis  ef  his  power,  indicated  a  secret  in- 
tfae  popeVi  legate^  induced  him  not  only  to  tention  of  fiieeing  himself  from  his  obli- 
recinve  Lan^n,  as  ahshbishop  of  CanteN  giftimis.  In  order  to  lull  the  barons  into 
bury,  but  abjectly  to  resign  his  kingdoms  security,  he  dismissed  iiis  foreign  forees, 
of  England  and  irelaod  to  the  holy  see,  in  but,  in  the  mean  time,  was  secretly  employ- 
oider  to  receive  them  again  as^  its  vassal^  ed  in  raising  irerii  mercenaries  aiid  m 
with  absolution.  This  ignoman^ua  com-  seeking  the  concurrence  of  the  pope,  who 
pact  wu  executed  at  Dover,  m  May,  1213 ;  isBufed  a  buU,  annihilating  the  charter,  as 
and  the  pope,  now  resarding  Eiigland  as  extorted  fit>m  his  vassal,  cootraiy  to  the 
his  ovm*  and  jealou^  of  the  agg^^dize-  interests  of  the  holy  see.  He  even  forbade 
mept  of  Philip,  roquired  the  latter  m  desist  John  to  pay  any  regard  to  .iti  conditions, 
from  hostilitieti  acainst  a  country  under  and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
the  protiectk>n  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Philip"  nication  on  all  who  should  attempt  to  ep- 
received  ^his  mandate  with  great  indigna-  force  it  Thus  fumished  with  spiritual 
tMMif  but,  in  cbnaequence  of  a  victofy  and  temporal  arms,  the  king  left  his  re- 
over  hia  fleet,  was  araduslly  broiight  to  treat,  and  canied  war  and  devastation 
reason.  Fhished  vriuir  this  success,  John '  through  the  kincdom.  His  haitons,  taken 
resolved  to  endeavor  to  recover  his  conti-^  1^  surprise,  could  make  no  efilectual  re- 
nental  dominions ;  but  the  Eng^h  barons  sistanGe,~  and,  despairing  of  mercy  frum 
declined  the  service.  In  the  Jiext  year,*  Jonn,  sent  a  deputation  to  France,  m 
however,  he  eanried  ove^  an  army  to  which  they  oflfered  the  crown  of.Enc^ 
Poitou,  but,  after  some  partial  successes,  land  to  the  dauphm  Louis.  'Philip  gM- 
was  obliged  to  return  in  disgrace.  John  ly  accepted  the  .  proposal,  and  Louis, 
had,  by  this  time,  rendered  himself  the  with  a  fleet  6f  600  vessels,  landed  at 
object  of  sUeh  imiversal  oontem^  and  Sandwich,  and  proceeded  to  London, 
hatred,  that  his  nobles,  whOvhad  long  felt  where  he  was  received  as  lawful  sov- 
cggrievedby  the  usurpation  of  their  sove-  ereign.    John  was  immediately  deseited 
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bv  all  Im  foreiga  troope,  end  tnoet  of  His  with  the  most  terrible  tomientB^  their 
English  adherents  ;  but  the  report  of  a  ties  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  slain 
scheme  of  Louis  for  the  e^texmuiation  of  by  hundreds.  More  than  1000  innocent 
the  English  nobility,  arrested,  his  progress^  men,  women  and  children  perished.  The 
and  induced  lyiany  to  return  to  .their  alle^-  history  of  John  of  Suabia  has  given  rise 
giance.  While  the  king's^aiKdrs  werebe-  to  the  tragedy  of  that  name,  which,  for 
ffinning  to  assume  a  better  aspect,  he  had  more  than  twenty  yeais^  has  been  per- 
2ie  misfortune,  in  a  march  from  Lynn  formed  on  the  German  stage, 
across  the  sands  into  Loncolushire,  to  lose,  John  of  Fibsole.  (See  fleaeUJ^ 
by  the  sudden  flow  of  the  tide,  all  hi9  John  of  Letden.  ^{SeeAfUfhaptistB.) 
carriages  and  bagsage.  Being  already  in  ^osn  Sobieski,  or  John  III,  king  of 
a  bad  state  of  health,  this  event  so  aggra-  Poland,  one  of  the  greatest  waitiors  of  the 
vated  hip  disorder^  that  he  died  at  Newark,  17th  centuiy,  was  boim  1629.  His  -&ther, 
in  October,  1216^  in  the  49th.  year  of  his  Janies  Sobieski,  equally  tiistinguished  for 
age,  and  17th  ofhiB  reign.  No  prince  in  his  virtues  in  peace  and  his  courage  in 
&glish  history  has  been  handed  dovm  lo  war,  took  great  care  to  nourish  the  same- 
posterity  in  blacker  .oolors  than  John,  to  qualities  in  his  sons,  Marie  and  John, 
whom  ingratitude,  perfidy  and  crqelty  The  Poles  had  just  been  defeated  at  Pi- 
were  habitual. :  Appareftt  ffleanvs  of  vigor  lawjecz,  when  these  youths  returned  from 
and  energy  were,  indee<^  occaaiondiy  their  travels.  This  misfortune  only  served 
manifest;  but  they  always  proved  -  mere  to  excite  their  courage.  Mark  fell  ma  sec- 
explosions  of  rage,  and  soon  subsided  into  ond  engagement  witKthe  CkwBacks,  on  the 
meanness  and  pusillanimity..  His  private  banks  of  the  Bog;  but  JohOy  more  form- 
life  was  stained  with  extreme .  licentious-  nate  than  his  brother,  became  8uit>cesftively 
nees,  and  the  best  part  of  hirs  conduct  as  srand  marshal  and  general  of  the  kingdom, 
a  ruler,  was  the  attention  he  paid  to  com-  Full  of  courage,  he  exposed  himself  like 
merceand  maritime  afiSiiiB.  More<;har-  the  meatiest  soldier,  to  the  greatest  dap- 
t^iB  of  borough^  and  incorporations  for  gers»  and,  whenuived  to  take  cafe  of  his 
mercantile  pursuits  date  fimm  him  than  person,  replied,  ^  If  I  foUow  your  advice, 
fivm  any  otner  of  the  eariy  kings,  au^  the  you  will  despise  me."  He  became  the  ter^ 
popular  constitution  of  the  city  of  London  ror  of  the  Tartars  and  Cossacks,  over 
was  his  gift  He  lefl,  by  his  second  wife,  whom  he  was  perpetually  gaining  new 
tf  family  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  victories.  Nov.  11,  1673,  he  won  Ihe 
and  had  many  illegitunate  children.  celebmted  brittle  at  Choczim  against  the 
Jqhn  Scotus.  (See  Etigena,)  Turk^  who  lost  there  28,000  nien.  The 
John  the  PARRicinE,  or  John  or.  following  year,  he  was  elected  king  of 
Suabia,  was  the  murderer  of  his  uncle,  Poland.  When  the  Turks  laid  siege  to 
the  emperor  Albert  I.  (See  Albert  L)  Vienna,  in  1683,  he  hastened  thither  with 
Himself  of  a  mild,  peaceful  disposition,  a  Pc^lish  «rmy,  and  rescued  the  imperial 
he  would,  periiaps,  have  endured  the  in-  tity.  His  cavalry  was  splendid,  but  his 
justice  of  his  uncle,  who  withheld  from  inrantry  poorly  equipped;  f^o  conceal 
him  his  heiieditary  clominiods  and  fief;  the  condition  of  the  latter,  he  was  advised 
had  not  his  anger  been  fanned  into  ^  flame  to  s^nd  one  of  the  wont  (^loihed  regimehts 
by  the  enemies  of  the  emperor.  Afler  of  infantry  over  the  river  by  night,  Co  save 
the  perpetration  of  the  bloody  deed  j(in  them  from  the  gaze  of  spectators.  Sobi- 
the  neighborhood  of  Hapsburfc  May  1,  eski  Was  of  a  mfferent  opinion;  When 
1308),  the  murderers  took  to  flight :  among  the  regiment  was  on  the  bridge,  he  bM  to 
them  was  John,  who  waoderea  in  the  those,  who '  'surrounded  him,  ^Behold 
monastic  habit  through  Italy,  and  finally  them — they  are  invincible  ;  they  have 
sunk  into  such  obscurity,  that  nothinff  was  sworn  never  to  wear  any  dress  l>ut  that  of 
known  with  certainty  >  of  him.  Roddph  enemies :  in  the  -last  war,  they  were  aO 
of  Wart  was  apprehended  and  punished  clothed  in  the  garb  of  Turks.**  On  his 
by  the  rack  on  the  spot  where  the  deed  arrival,  he  chose  the  most  fidvantagieous 
was  committed  ;  the  other  murderers  es-  position^  ascended  an  elevarion  to  observe 
caped,  with  the  exception  of  three  hoys,  the  dispoeitioh  of  the  grand  vizier,  and 
who  confessed  nothing,  though  threatened  remarked-^**  He  hos'sefected  a  bad  poei- 
with  a  cruel  death,  which  they  actu^ly  tioh.  I  understand  him ;  he  ia  ignoijint, 
Buflered.  But  a  sanguinary  revenge  wqs  and  persuaded  of  his  own  cenius.  'We 
taken  on  the  relations  of  the  inunleners  shall  sain  no  honor  from  mis  viotoiy.** 
by  Leopold,  the  second  son  of  the  empe-  Sobieski  was  not  deceived.  The  next 
ror,  and  by  Agnes,  his  sister,  the  widoyred  day  the  Turks  were  driven  from  their 
queen  of  Hungary.    They  were  executed  camp  m  tenor,  leavmg  behind  the  h<^ 
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atanderd  of  Mohammed,  which  the  bon-  6, 1^08.  Dec.  18,  1815,  be  raised  Brazil 
queror  aent  to  the  pope  with  the  following  to  the' rank  of  a  lungdom,  and  united  all 
letter :  **  I  came,  I  aafw,  and  God  has  con-  his  states  into  one  -monarchy.  After  the 
quered."  On  Ids  entrance  intb  Vienna^  death  of  his  mother,  March  20, 1816^  he 
at  the  head  of  his  Tictorions  Poles,  the  hecaroe  king.  In  1790,  he  married  the 
inhabitants  received  him  with  indescriba'-  Infanta  Chariotte,  daughter  of  Charles-IV 
ble  enthusiasm.  They-  pressed  teound  to  of  Spain.  (Respecting  his  son  Pedro,  and 
embrace  his  feet,  to  touch  his  garments  dr  the  late  -reyolution  in  Brazil,  see  Ptdro,) 
his  hon»,and  proelaimed  him  their  savior  His  second  daughter,  Maria,  wife  of  king 
and  deliyerer.  He  was  moved  even  to  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain,  died  in  1818  ;  a 
team,  and,  under  the  strong^  impulse  of  third  is  the  wijfe  of  Charles,  In&nt  of 
hisfeefings,  called  thi§  the  happiest  day  Spain.  On  account  of  the  old  commer- 
of  his  1%.  In  1€93,  he  was  attacked  l^  cial  relations  between  PorCupal  and  Eng- 
a  dangerous  sickness,  and  was  doomed  to  land,  John  was  not  in  a  condition  to  main- 
^witness  that  dissension  which  usuallv'at-  tain  a  strict  neutiali^  towards  France. 
tend9  the  'election  of  a  )dn^  in  Poland.  In  179^  he  had  sent  (he  Spanish  govern* 
Foreign  enemiea  ^  tmited  -with  domestic  ment  a  smldl  body  of  sokliers  to  aid  in 
fiictiona  Sobieski  was  no  longer  in  a  the  defence  of  the  Pyrenees ;  but,  after 
condition,  to  quiet  the  disturbances,  and  Spain  had  made  peace  (1795\  and  con- 
the  m<»n'ent  waa  fast  approaching  which  eluded  an  dliance  (1796)  with  FraAce,  Por* 
was  to  deprive  him  at  once  of  his  life  and  tugal  -was  treated  as  an  euem^  by  both, 
his  throne.  The  oueen  wished  him  to  John  looked  to  England,  therefore,  for 
make  a  will,  ana  communicated  her  protection..  Bonapaite  st  length  induced 
wishes  .through  one  of  the  bishops.  He  the  Sj^ish  court  to  mak6  an  attack  in 
refused,  a^tling  that,  in  a  nation  like  his,  earnest  upon  Portugal,  which  ended  in  the 
party  rage  WDukI  preirail  over  all  'hiisi  in-  peace  of  Badaipz  (Jan-B;  1801);  OUvenza 
fluence.  He  died  16!}6,  in  the  23d  year  was  ceded  to  Spain,  and  a  part  of  Guiana 
of  bis  reign.'  Scarcely  had  he  closed  Ids  to  France.  After  the  peace  of  Tilat,  Na- 
eyes,  when  jealousy  and  envy  united  to  poleon,  not  content  with  the  vast  sum  of 
stain  his  memory.  Some  reproached  him  money  by  Mtbich  John  had  purchased  his 
-with  havioff  purchased  lands  contrary  to  neutrality,  required  him  also  to  close  his 
the  laws,  wnich  fbrbade  the  king  to  hold  ports  against  the  English,  to  arrest  all  of 
any  private  property.  OUiers  maintained  that  nation  in  Portugal,  and  to  confiscate 
that  the  Christian  league  which  he  had  their  estates.  As  the  regent  complied 
joined  against  the  Tuiks,  had  cost  his  with  the  first  only*  of  these  requisitions  (in 
counny  more  than  200,000  men.  Others  consequence  of  which  a  British  fleet  block- 
still  asserted  that  he  was  too  fond  of  aded  bis  harbor],  th^  Moniteur  declared 
money  and  expensive  joumeys.  Cejy  that  Ae  bouse  or  Braganza  had  ceased  to 
tainly  no  court  was  ever  less  stationary  reign  (see  Spaiik  since  1808),  and  an  army 
than  his.  He  performed  tiie  tour  of  Po-  composed  of  French  and  Spanish  soldiers 
land  eveiy  year  with  his  queen,  and  visit-  m&rched  into  Portugal.  The  prince- 
ed  all  his  estates,  like  a  nobleman.  This  regent  now  resolved  to  transfer  his  court 
fetilt,  however,  if  it  may  be  called  a  fkult,  to  Brazil,  ts  he  had  been  advised  to  do  in 
shoOld  not  cast  a  veil  over  the  virtues  of  1800..  The  Enelisb  anibassador^  viscount 
Sobieski.  He  was  fond  of  the  sciences,  ^  Strangfonl,  and  the  British  admiral,  sir 
spoke  several  languages,  'an<i  deserved  to  '  Sidney  Smith,  facilitated  the  accomplish- 
be  loved  for  his  ffentieness  and  afiability.  ment  of  his  design.  November  26,.  the 
His  three  sons  d^d  without  leaving  any  prince-regent  appointed  a  junta  for  admin- 
male  descendants.  The  character  of  So-  istering  the  government,  and,  on  the  27th, 
Ineski  is  displayed  in  the  Lfttr'es  du  Rot  the  royal  family  eml)arked,  passed  the 
de  Pohgne  Jean  Sobieski  h  la  Reint  Marie  mouth  of  the.Tagus  on  the  29th,  ^vith  a 
Casimire,  pend.  ta  Camp,  de  Viemie,  tmd.  fleet  of  8  ^p^  of  the  line,  4  frigates,^  4 
parte  ComU  PUder,  H  pvhl.parM 
Salvan^  (Paris,  1826). 

Joh:!7  Vi,  ^mperor  and  king  of  Portugal,    

Brazil  and  Atgarve,  bom  May  13, 1767.  1,  the  anniversary  of  the  efevadoti  of  tho 

On  account  of  the  mental  derangement  house  of  Braganza,  the  ensigns  of  Bra- 

of  the  queen  Francises,  his  mother/  he  gaoza  were  succeeded    by  the    French 

was  proclaimed  director  of  the  govern-  eagle.  An  earthquake  and  a  storm,  which 

ment  in   Portuffal,'  Feb.   10,  1792.    In  the  Portuguese  fleet  encountered  in  the 

1807,  he  embanc^d  for  Brazil  with'  his  view  of  the  city  and  the  enemy,  complet- 

fktnily,  and  landed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jan.  ed   the   submission   of  the  Portuguese. 

ao» 
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From    Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  1, 1806,  the  diation  of  Enjiland,  John  VI  concluded  a 
prince-regent  deelarod   aU  treaties  with  treaty  with  his  son,  the  dmperor  Pedro  I 
France  and  Spain  null,  and  formed  a  closer  of  Brazil,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that 
union  with  England,  which,  powerfully  xountiy   as   an    independent    kidgdom, 
supported  by  thebravery  of  the  Portuguese  wholly  separate  from  Portugal,  and  his 
anny  and  the  ardor  of  the  people,  recov-  son  as  emperor,  reserving  for  himself 
ered  for  him  the  pbesesmon  of  his  Euro-  peraonaDyy  the  title  of  emperor  of  Brazil 
pean  kingdom.  .  Marshal  Beresford  cou*  This  good-natured  monarch,  who  was  in- 
tinued  to.  exercise  an  important  influence  competent  to  suugde  with  the  troubles  of 
on  the  afl^ira  .  of  Portugal,  till   August,  his  age,  and  the  political  degeneracy  pf  bis 
ISiO,  when,  by  the  convocation  of  the  nadon>  died  March  10, 1826,  having  pre- 
cortes,  a  new  political  system  was  estab-  vioualy  iippointed  his  daughter  Isabella 
lished.    In  America,  the  Portuguese  also  .regent  of  Portugal.    (See  I^orbiga^  and 
j^ecovered  the  portion  of  Guiana  which  the  Porhjuniiae  Rtvohmon.) 
they  had  lost,  and  occupied  French  €rui-  Jonir  Baptist  Joseph  ;  avch-duke  of 
ana ;  the  latter,  however,  was  restored  to  Austria,  sixth  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold 
France  in  1817.    Meantime,  the  enlighten?  II,  and  of  the.  Inftnta  Maria  Louisa,  daugb- 
ed  ministry  of  the  prince-regent  carofullv  ter  of  Charles  III  of  Spain ;  bom  Jan.  20* 
attended  to  the  improvement  of  Brazil  1762;  diroctor-ffenenil  of  the  engineers 
The  inquisition  was  abolished,  religious  and  artillery,   lliis  prince  is  more  indebt- 
freedom  introduced,  the  evils  of  slavery  ed  to  himself  than  to  his  instructeis  for 
diminished,  and  European  artists,  manu-  the  cultivation  of  his' talents^    At  an  early 
fecturors,  merchants  and  agriculturists  en-  period,  he  felt  an  inchnation  for  military 
couraged  to  settle  in  the  country.  A  large  science,  to  the  study  of  which,  and  also  of 
Swiss  colonv,  New  Freyberg,  vnis  founded  history,  he  dii^cted  his  attention.    He  had 
in  1819.    ^ohn  took  part  in  the  transac-  desired  in  vain,  in  1797  and  1799,  to  learn 
tions  of  the  congress  of  Vienna.     The  the  art  of  war  under  hi8.brother  Charles, 
revolution  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  After  tlie  latter  had  left  the  command,  and 
America  f  perhaps  the  refusal  of  Spain  to  Kray  had  met  with  several  losses,  the 
restore  Oil  venza)  led.  the  court  of  Rio  de  arch-duke  John   received,  in  1800,  the 
J(meiro  to  occupy  Monte-Video,  and  the  command  of  a  defeated  army.    His  first 
left  bank  of  the  La  Plata.    Spain  had  re-  measures  were  successful,  but,  Dec  3y 
course  to  the  intercession  of  Austria,' Rus-  1800,  the  battle  of  Hobetdinden  debided 
sia,  Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  whose  dec-  the  event  of  the  war.    A  series  of  enors 
laration,  directed  to  the  marquis  of  Aguiar,  cost  the  Austrians  almost  all  their  artilleiy, 
Portuguese  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  and  nearJIy  40,006  men.    A  second  battie, 
affairs  (Paris,  March  36, 1817),  induced  at  Salzbun?,  did  not  check  the  victorious 
the  court  of  Brazil  to  evacuate  Monte-  Moreau^  The  orch-duke  showed.personal 
Video,  on  eondition  that  Olivenza  should  valor  .on  these  unhappy  days,  and  did 
be  restored.    A  treaty  was  then  concluded  every  thing  to  restore,  the  courage  of  his 
vrith  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  auarrel  with  troops.     In  September,  1805,  when  the 
Artigas  (q.  v.)  continued   till   1820.    A  war  was  near  breaking  out,  the  aroh-duke 
conspiracy  a^^st  the  existing  govern-  hastened,  to  Tyrol,  corajnissioned  to  com- 
ment waa  discovered  at  Lisbon  in  1817,  plete,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  military 
and  suppressed  by  the  execution  of  those  oraonizanon  in  that  place  and  in  the  Vor- 
engaged  in  it.    After  this,  the  freemasons  arlberg.    He  afterwards  joined,  in  Carin- 
were  persecuted  more  severely  than  ever,  tbia,  the  arch-duke  Charles,  whose  plans 
In  consequence  of  the  Portuguese  revo-  for   saving  Vienna  and    the   monarchy 
lution  and  the  convocation  or  the  cortes,  were  frustvated  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitr. 
1^20,  which  the  monarch  recognised  as  and  the  ensuing  peace.    When  prepara- 
lawful,  he  retiuned,  in  1821,,  to  Portugal ;  tions  ft>r  war  were  recommenced,  after  the 
the    crown-prince   remained   in   Brazil  peace  of  Tilnt,  the   arch-duke   labored 
This  vast  country  separated  itself  entirely  upon  a  system  of  attack  and  defence  fur 
ftom  the  n^other  couatry,where  an  absolute  Salzburg  and  Inner  Ausbia.    He  preuar- 
ffovemment  was,  in  the  meantime,  estab^  ed,  throu^  Hormayr,  the  femous  Tyrolese 
lished. .  John  was  incompetent  to  unite  insurrection.  .  At  die  breaking  out  of  the 
the  constifutionalists  and  royalists.     He  war,  m  18^,  he  commanded  me  army  of 
was  himself  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  Inner  Austria,  destined  for  Italy  and  Ty- 
the  intrigues  of  the  latter,  when  he  was  rol.  He  conquered  at  Venzone  and  Porde^ 
rescued  by  an  English  vessel  in  the  Tagus.  none,  beat  the  viceroy  Eugene  at  Sacile, 
Portugal  and  Bra^  also  assumed  a  ho^e  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adi^  when 
attitude ;  but,  August  29, 1625,  by  the  me-  the  defea;  at  Ratisbon  obliged  lum  to  ro- 
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treau    On  the  Piave  he  again  fought  a  mer.    It  is  about  80  or  100  yanls  wide, 

battle  with  disadvantage,  butao  important  400  yards  long,  ctilled  thefaUs  of  the  river, 

consequences  followed.     Tne  battle  of  It  being  narrow,  and  a  ridge  of  rocks  run- 

Tarvis  determined  him  to  retreat  still  far-  ning  acroas  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  on 

then    The  mistakes  of  Jellachich  frus-  which  therearenot  above  17  feet  of  water, 

trated   the   plan   of   the   arch-duke   to  it  ik  not  suffideutlv  spacious  to  discharge 

overcome- tne   enemy  in  detail,  tp  re-  tlie  fresli  waters  of  the  river  above.    The 

new  the  interrupted  communication  with  comition  tides  here  rising  about  ^  feet,  the 

Tyrol,   to    deliver   Inner  Austria,  and,  iVatere  of  the  river,  at  low  water,  are  about 

by  marebing  to   Vienna,  to  divide  the  12  feet  .higher  than  the  waters  of  the  sea* 

forces  of  Napoleon.  .  June  14,  he  lost  the  At  high  water,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are 

battle  of  Raab  agamst  the  viceroy,  owing  about  5  feet  higher  than  those  of  tlie  river ; 

to  the  Hungarian  insurrection'    He  after-  so  that,  at  every  tide,' there  are  two  fidls — 

Mrards  viaiteid  Italy,  whe^e,  as  a  deputy  for  one  Outwards  and  one  inwards.  The  only 

the  emperor,  he  received  homage  in  Mi-  time  of  passing  with  siiety,  is  when  the 

Ian.    Ife  commanded,  at  the  siege  of  H{f-  watera  or  the  river  and  of  the  sea  are  leviel, 

ningen,  in  1815,  compelled  the  city  to  which  is  twice  in  a  tide,  and  continuee 

surrender,  and  demolished  tliis  dangerous  only  about  20  minutes  each  time, 

fortress.     He  .  afterwards  went  to  Pariip,  /ohn's  St.,  in  New  Brunawick.    (See 

visited  England,  and  returned,  in  1816,  JS/ew  Brunswick.) 

through  the  Netherlands  to  Vienna.  John's,  St.,  m  Newfoundland.     (See 

John's,  St., or  PsilfCE  Ed w Aan's  Island  ;  ^eitfoundhnd.) 

an  island  in  ^e  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  John,  St.,  uhslistians  or.  (See  iSSe»- 
near  the  nortli  .coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  hians,)  ^ 
which  government  it  vvas  once  annexed,  John,  St.,  ICniqhts  of.  The  knights 
but  it  now  has  a  seilmrate  governor.  I>on.  of  St  John,  or  hospitalers  of  St  John, 
W2!^.w46PdQfW.;laL4SPA6f  to 4r  10"  afterwards  called  kmghU  of  Bhodes^ and, 
N.  It  is  117  miles  loiig,  from  north-east  finally,  knighU  ofMaUoy  were  a  celebrated 
to  Bouth-west,  about  20  iii  avera^  breadth ;  order  of  military  religious,  established  at 
population,  about  5000;  chief  towns,  tlie  commencement  of  the  crusadee  to  the 
•Charlotte's  Town  (the  capiud),  George  Holy  Land.  As  early  as  1048,  some  mer- 
,Town,  Prince's  To\m,  &c.  The  north  and  chants  from  Amalfi,  in  Naples,  established 
south  coasts  are  much  indented  with  ba^s.  a  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  built  a  monacH 
It  is  well  watered,  the  8911  generally  fer-  tery,  vvfaich  tliey  dedicated  to  John  the 
tile,  and  the  rivers  abiMind  with  fish^  aa  Baptist  It  was  the  duty  of  the  monks, 
salmon,  trout  and  eelsr  It  was  taken  from  who  were  .called  brothers  of  St.  John,  or 
the  French  b^  the  Enfflish,  in  1745,  when  .  hosfntakrsy  to  take  car^  of  the  poor.apd 
it  had  10,000  nead  of  biaol^  cattle,  and  sev-  sick,  and,,  in '  general,  to  as^st  pilgrims, 
oral  of  the  farmers  raised  12,000  bushels  This .  order,  which  gradually  obtained 
of  corn  annually.  When  poesessed  by  the  important  possessions,  at  the  beffinning  of 
French,  it  was  so  much  unproved  as  to  the  twelfth  century,  was .  regularly  insti- 
be  called  the  granary  of  Canada.  •  tuted  as  a  military  order  by  me  principal, 
John's,  JSt.  ;  a  river  of  New  Brunswick,  Raymund  dii  Puy,  retaining  all  their  for- 
whieh  rises  in  Canada  and  the  northern  mer  laws.  Bjesides.  the  performance  of 
part  of  Maine,  waters  the  north-east  port  their,  vows  of  chastity,  obedience  and  pov- 
of  Maine,  flows  soi^th^east  through  New  erty,it  was  ^eir  duty  to  aid  in  defending 
Brunswick,  a^d  runs  into  the  bay  of  Fun-  the  church  against  infidels.  Raymund 
dy,  on  the  west  side  ,of  the  city  .of  St  also  divided  the  order  into  three  .classes — 
John's.  It  'is  350  miles  long;  the  tide  knights  (who  should  bear  arms),  chap- 
flows  up  about  80  miles ;  it  is  navigable  lains  (regular  ecclesiastics^  and  servitors 
for  boats  200  miles,  .and  for  sloops  of  50  {servthti  fTamd),  whose  duty  it  was  to 
tons  80  miles.  This  river  and  its  branches  take  core  of  the  ack  and  accoinpanj^  pil- 
water  a  lai^  tract  of  excellent  country,  grkns.  This  order  long  maintained  itself 
much  of  wmch  is  tettled.  About  30  miles  against  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Sara- 
fpom  its  mouth  commences  a  fine  cens  by  union  and  coura^ ;  but  in  1191, 
level  country  of  rich  meadow  lands,  well  It  was  driven  from  Palestme.  Upon  tliis^ 
clothed  with  timber  and  wood,  as  pine,  the  knights  conquered  Cyprus,  but  soon 
beech,  elm,  maple  and  ^valnut  Tbe  river  lost  it  again,  and  established  themselves^ 
fumifllies  a  great  Quantity  of  sahnon,  bass  in  1309,  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where 
and  sturgeon ;  ana  it  is  the  common  route  the^'  remained  upwards  of  200  yeara. 
to  Quebec.  About  a  mile  above  the  ci^  This  island  was  vieoroudy  defended 
of  St  John^  IS  the  only  entrance  into  this  against  Mohammed  II,  by  Plene  d'Aur 
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bussofi  (grand' nmster,  who  died  15031  ,€lermanv,who  wasaprinceof  tkeen^pii^, 
Driven  thence  by  tlie  mltan  Bolimui  11  and  resided  at  Heitersbeini,  a  city  end 
(1SSK2),  the  knights  went  to  Oandia,  then  to  castle  in  Brisgau,  now  in  the  circle  of 
Venice,  Rome^nd  Viteibo,  and  eepeeiallv  Tretsam,  in  Baden.  The  master  of  &e 
to  Nice,  Villa  Fnmca  and  Syracuse,  till  knights  of  St  John  was  subject  to  the 
Charles  V  (1530)  granted  them  the  islands  grand  master  at  Malta.  He  mmself  had 
Malta,  Gozzo  and  Comino,  on  condition  the  jurisdiction  over  Brandenburg,  Hun- 
of  perpetual  war  against  the  infidels  and  garv  anfl  Bohemia.  Austria,  fi>hemia 
pirates,  and  the  restoration  of  these  islands  ana  Moravia  fbrmedf  besides,  a  separate 
to  Naples,  if  the  order  should  succeed  in  gnnd  priory  of  the  German  language, 
recovering  Ithodes.  From  this  period,  Thelast  master  «f  the  knights  of  St  John 
they  were  commonly  called  knif^  of  in  Crermany,  or  grand  pnor  of  Heiteis- 
MaU(L  In  1565^  under  the  command  of  beim,  a  count  of  Reichenbach-Foux- 
l^avalette  (who  died  1568),  they  repelled  a  xhaiffne  (or  the  biaron  Rink  of  Bakienstein), 
violent  attack  from  Soliman  II  witn  great  by  the  peace  of  Presburg  and  the  finma- 
1 .88.  Afler  this,  they  continued  their  na-  tion  of  the  con&deracv  m  the  Rhine,  lost 
V3\  battles  with  the'  Tiirks  till  modem  all  his  pbseesedons  in  West  Suabia,  which 
times,  and  saved  themselves  from  ruin,  in  fbU  mto  the  hands  of  the  grand-duke  of 
various  wazB  with  the  Porte,  only  by  theb  Baden.  Of  the  ei^t  languages  above- 
unyielding  courage.  In  1760,  however,  riientioned,  the  English  became  extihct  in 
they  would  doubUess  have  been  overpow-  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  threti  French 
ered  but  for  the  interpoation  of^  the  luiguoges  perished  during  the  revolution ; 
French.  After  tbat,  thev  navd  expedi-  thbse  of  CaMile  and  Arragon  were  sepa- 
tions  were,  seldom  any  thing  more  than  rated  from  Malfo  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
mere  show.  The  chief  of  this  order,  and  the  Italian'  and  German  languages 
which  had  sreat  possessipns  hi  almost  have  since  been  abolished.  Thus  the  or- 
every  part  or  Europe^  was  called  grand  der  of  Bt,  John  is  to  be  regarded  a8«X- 
master  q/*  the  holy  ho^fitalof  St,  Jwtn  of  tinct,  and  its  restoration  is  the  less  to  be 
Jtruaalemy  and  guardian  ofAe  army  ofJe-  looked  for,^  as  the  island  of  Malta  has  been 
9i»  Christ  Ho  was  chosen  by  vote,  and  formally  ceded  to  England.  The  Prus- 
lived  at  La  Valette^  in  the  inland  of  Malta,  s&an  order  of  knights  of  St  Jolm,  founded 
He  was  addressed  by  forei^  powers  with  by  Frederic  WiUiam  III,  ^d  which  is  a 
the  title  of  aUezza  emMun&nmo,  and  re-  royal  order,  can  be  considered  only  as  a 
ceived  Annually  6000  crowns  firom  the  memorial  of  an  order  venerable  for  its  ao- 
treasury  of  the  order,  together  with  all  the  tiqui^  and  its  services.  (See  Prussia.} 
revenues  from  the  three  iriands,  so  that  The  knights  of  §t  John  observed  the 
hig  annual  income  may  be  estimated  at  rules  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine.  The 
nearly  a  million  ^^uilders.  The  secular  Protestants,  however,  were  hot  bound  to 
power  V(BS  principally  in  his  hands,  but  celibacy.  Every  m^^mb^r  was  required,  to 
even  here  he  was  limited  by  the  gbvem-  be  of  good  ftmily.  The  knights  who 
ors  qftke  various  UmguagesTf  so  called,  who  coqld  briqg  indubitable  evidence  of  noble 
gave  laws,  fixed  the  taxes,  &c.  The  ancestry  were  called  eamUeri  di  giuHizia 
spiritual  power-  (that  is,  the  immediate  (knights  by  right).  Those,  on  the  contra- 
afiairs  of  the  order)  was  exercised'  by  the  ry,  who  could  not  prove  tlieir  nobility, bi^t 
Chapter,  which  consisted  of  eight  baUioi  were,  nevertheless,  received  on  account  of 
cotwentuaUj  and  in  which  tlie  grand  mas-  their  merits^ were  palled  ccsoalitri  di  grana 
ter  presided.  The  principal  offices  hi  [knights  by  favorV  The  duor  or  each 
the  order  were  held  by  the  pillara  (pHiers)  kqight — to  take  tne  field  at  least  three 
of  the  eight  languages,  into  which  the  times  ag^hst  the  infidels,  or  the  pirates 
knights  were  dividec^  accozduig  to  their  of  Baiboiy — ^was  rarely  perfonned  in  re- 
respective,  nations.  The  languages  were  cent  times,,  and,,  by  the  peace  of  Aniens, 
those  of  Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  all  hosi^ties  against  the  Tuiks  were  for- 
Italy,  Anaffon,  Germany,  Castile  and  bidden.  In  peace,  these  knights  wore  a 
England.  From  these  languages,  the  long  black  monde ;  a  gold  cross  of  eight 
haUvoi  conoeniuaU  above-mentioned  were  points^  enamelled  white :  in  war,  they 
chosen,  aitid  their  lands  were  divided  into  wore  a  red  jacket  or  tabard,  charged  with 
priories,  these  mto  battliageSy  apd  these  a  full  white  hroBB*'  Only  in  spiritual  con- 
again  into  commanderies.  Of  the  priories^  cenfs  was  the  order  subject  to  the  pope : 
the  txerman  had  the  preference,  and  was  .  in  all  temporal  ones,  they  enjoyed  unhm- 
called  the  grand  priory.  It  was  filled  by  hed  sovereignty.  Their  naviu  force,  in 
the  crand  prior  of  Germany,  qr  the  master  1770,  consisted  of  4  galleys,  3  gv^eots,  4 
of  the  knights  of  St  Johii  throughout  ships  of  60,  and  2  firigates  of  %  guns, 
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whh  THiiouB  smalkr  vessels.    When  Mai-  eient  pagan  rite  was  peroetuated  of  setdng 

ta  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Bona-  fire  to  consecrated  hexns,  or  laying  diem 

parte,  June  8, 1798,  the  island  capitulated  upon  the  coals.    This  ceremony  was  called 

without  resistance.    (See  Hompenh,  and  Mn^sfire^  or  the  hahfrt.    Superstitious 

MoUa.)    In  1800,  the  English  reduced  it  people  believed  that  the  smoke  of  these 

by  famine,  and  it  has  been,  ever  since,  in  herbs  would  keep  off  the  devil,  stonns 

their  hands.   ^  At  the  peace  of  Amiens  and  witchee,v  or  preserve  from  those  evils 

(1802),  it,  was  stipulated  that  the ,  island  the  houses  where  th^y  were  burnt,  fbr  the 

should  be  restored  to  the  knights,  under  succeeding  year. 

the  guarantee  of  a  neutrakpower ;  but  as  Jodnss,  Thomife;  an  English  gentle* 
the  English  continued  to  entertain  appre-  man,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the 
hensions  lest  the  French  would  retake  cultivation  of  literature.  He  was  bom  in 
Maha,  and  thus  destroy  their  superiority  1748,  studied  at  Qxjford,  made  the  tour  of 
in  the'  Meditermnean,  they  continued  in  Europe,  and  collected  a  noble  library,  to 
poss^on  of  it  DeCh  16, 17^96,  the  order  which  he  added  a  typogmphical  establ^- 
had  chosen  for  their  grand-master  the  ment,  whence  proceeded  .the  works  on 
Russian  emperor,  PaUL  I,  who  declared  which  his  literary  reputation  is  founded, 
the  capitulation  of  1796  an  act  of  tireach-  They  consist  of  splendid  editions  of  the 
ery,  and  took  the  kni^ts  of  St.  John  chronicles  of  Froissort  and  Monstrelet ; 
Uoder  his  protection.  This  choice  met  JoinviUe^  memoirs  of  St.  Louis;  the 
with  much  opposition,  even  from  the  pope  nnavels  of  Bertrandbn  de  la  Brocouiere 
himself.  After  the  death  of  Paul  I  (Feb.  in  Palestine;  and  Ste.  Palaye's  life  of 
9,  1805),  the  pope  appointed  an  Italian  Froissait ;  all  translated  bv  himself  from 
(Tommasi)  grand-master,  and,  on  his  de-  the  Fiipnch.  He  died  in  April^  1816. 
cease,  the  ffrand  chapter  chose  Caracciolo.  Jo^soir,  Samuel,  a  cleigyma^)  distin- 
The  chief  seat  of  the  order  had  been,  guished  for  his  zeal  in  tlie  cause  of  civil 
hithettxk,  €9tanea  in  Sicily.  In  1826,  the  Bberty,  viras  bom  in  1649.  During  the 
pope  permitted  the  chapter  and  the  time  that  lord  Russel,  with  his  coadjotora, 
government  to  remove  then*  seat  to  Fer-  was  promoting  the  biH  for  excluding  the 
rare.  Before  the  French  revohition,  the  dukeofYork,ne  published  a  tract  entitled 
number  of  knights  of  this  order  Was  esti*  Julian  the  Apostate,  meant  as  a  refutation 
mated  at  9000.  (For  fiirth^  infocmation,  of  the  doctrme  of  passive  obedience  by 
see  MaUau)  doctor.  Hickes.  For  tbis  book  he  vras 
JoRiv  BuXiL,  the  sportive,  collective  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
name  of  the  English  people,  was  first  used  and  eent^ced  to  fine  ^snd  imprisonment, 
by  dean-  Swift. — Jbmmo^,  or  hroOiar  Jkmor  Inability  to  pay  the  fine  causea  hiin  to  be 
ikcuty  is  applied,  in  the  same  wav,  to  the  confined  in  tne  rules  oftbe  prison,  where  he 
peopleof  the  U.  States^ — ^The  Irish  Paddy  was  privately  assisted  by  the  braefactionsof 
(from  Patrick),  the  Scotch  Sawnof  (firom  his  political  friends,  and  continued  to  dis- 
Scmndars,  which  comes  ftom  t^kxemdar),  perse  several  pieces  against  popeiV.  Id 
are  more  particularly  applied  to  indivklu-  1686,  when  the  arrov  was  eiicamped  upon 
ak  than  to  the  Iridb  and  Scotch  people  Hounslow  Heath,  hecwrote  An  humble 
collectively. — Fonkee  1(0.  v.),  also,  urines  and  ^  hearty  Address  to  all  the  Bnglish 
a  single  American,  poiticularlv  a  native  of  Protestants  in  th^  present  Ann  Vv  For 
the  &st^in  States ;  whilst '  UncU  jSoon^-a  this- production  he  was  committed  to  close 
colloquial  and  rather  low  expression,  de^-  custody,  tried  before  the  kin^s  bench,  and 
rived  from  II,  &,  the  abbreviation  of  condemned  to  stand  in  the  piDory  in  three 
Umtud  Statu — is  used  to  denote  the  gov-  plaices,  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  maiks,  and  to 
emment  of  the  U.  States  collectively . —  oe  publicly  whipped  firom  Newgate  to 
JoknBuU  is  used  by  the.  English  them-  Tyburn.  Before  the  execution  of  this 
selves  to  convey  the  Jdea  of  an  honest,  disgrac^l  sentence,  he  was  deprived  of 
blunt;  but  in  the  main  good-natured,  char-  his  orders.  He  bore  all  these  indignities, 
acceK  With  foreigners,  it  is  used  to  ex-  including  the- whipping,  which  was  in- 
press  the  insular  peculiarities  and  preiu-  flicted  with  great  severity,  with  the  firm- 
dices  of  the  nation,  and  their  inability  ness  and  alacrity  of  a  martvr,  which  he 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  cir^  was  deridin^y  called ;  and,  happily,  some 
cnmstances  of  foreign  countries.  infonnality  m  the  process  of  aegradation 
John  Dort;  (See  Dory.)  preserved*  to  him  nis  Uiing.  iVith  uii- 
John's'  Fi&b.  Among  the  Romans,  broken  roirit  he  continued  to  employ  his 
the  festival  of  Yesta  was  celebrated  by  pen  ii^  tne  same  cause,  until  the  revolu- 
kindling  a  fire,  with^lancing  and  Tejoicmgs.  tion  changed  his  situation.  He  received 
In  the  eariy  periods  of,Chfi8tianity,theaii-  a  present  of  jClOOO,and  a  pension  of  £300 
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per  aonuiB,  for  the  life  of  himself  and  his  him  to  quit ;  and  he  passed  some  time  at 
'son.  He  continued  to  nvrite  in  ftvor  of  a  guest  with  a  medical-  schoolfellow,  set- 
king  William  with  much  strength  of  rea-  tied  at  Birmingham.  Here  he  wrote 
son,  but  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  which  esteys  for  one  of  the  journals,  and  trans- 
}»oduced  some  personal  annoyance  from  lated .  ftom  the  French  fiither  Lobo's 
opposing  partisans,  which  had  little  effect  Travels  in  Abyssinia.  B«tumingto  Lich- 
imon  a  man.  of  so  determined  a  spirit  field,  he  published  proposals  ibr  tiie  re- 
Notwithstanding  his  attachment  io  the  pnbfication  of  the  pcrams'of  Politian,  willi 
new  government,  he  freely  censured  many  a  life,  ^d  a  histoiy  of  modem  Latin  po- 
of its  acts,  and  even  ccnatended  for  annual  etry^  winch  prospectus  was.  but  little  at- 
parhamentB.  He  died  in  1703.  His  tended  to.  Disappointed  in  this  scheme, 
works  were  published  in  1710, 1  voL,  folio,  he  ofl^red  his  services  to  Cave,  as  a  con- 
and  re-edited  in  1713.  tributor'  to  ihe  GentlemanAB  Magazme^ 
JoHiirsoif,  Samuel,  Lli.  D. ;  one  of  the  which,  hoW^ever,  wais  but  a  siignt  step 
most  distinguished  English  writers  of  the  towards  a  maintenance ;  and,  in  1735,  he 
18th  centurv.  •  He  was  bom  at  Lichfield,  sought  to  improve  bis  condition  by  a  mar^ 
in  Stafifbrdflliire,  in  1709,  in  which  city  his  riage  with  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  pf  a 
ftther  was  a  small  bookseller.  He  was  mercer.  Her-  fortune  of  £800  was  a 
the  elder  of  two  sons,  the  youn^  of  dowxy  of  some  inoment  to  a  suitor  in  the 
whom  'died  in  his  infancy ;  and  he  inher-  situation  of  Johnson ;  and  thje  fiict  of  her 
ited  fix>m  his  fiither  a  robust  body  and  being  twice  his  own  age,  and  poasessed 
active  mind,  together  with  a  scrofulous  of  no  pretension  to  .personal  attraction, 
taint,  which  impaired  his  sight  and^  hear-  renders  his  subsequent  description  of  this 
ing,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  morbid  union  as  a  '^love  match  on  both  sides** 
melancholy. ,  He  also  derived  from  the  the  more  eztrabrdinaty.  He  now  took  a 
same  source  a.  marked  attachment  to  high  large  house  at  Edial,  with  a  view  to  take 
church  principles,  and  a  decided  predilec*  pupils  and  boarders,  but  the  pbkn'did  not 
tion  for  the  fkmUy  of  Stuart  He  received  succeed;  and,  after  a  year^  trial,  he  re- 
his  eariy  education^  partly  at  the  fi^ee-  solved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  in 
school  of  Lichfield,  and  partlv  at  Stour-  company  without  of  his  few  pupils,  the 
bridge,  in  ^orcesterriiire;  and,  on  return-  celebrated^  David  Oarrick.  In  March, 
ing  trom  school,  he  remained  two  years  at  1737,  die  two  adventurers  aeoordindy 
home.  Having  acquired  reputation  froiti  arrived  in  the  m^^tropolis,  Johnson  vma 
his  exercises,  paiticularly  or  the  poetical  his  unfinished  trageay  of  Irene  in  his 
class,  a  neighboring  sendeman  of  Uie  pocket,  and  with  litde  to  depend  upon  but 
name  of  Corbet  ofiered  to  maintain  him  bid  slender  engagement  with  Cave.  At 
at  OzfoM  as  companion  to  his  .son.  He  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
wasaccordinffly  entered  of  Pembroke  col-  reckless  and  unfortunate  Savage,  and'iu 
lege  m  1728,  being  then  in  his  19th  year;  somd  respects  his  personal  conduct  was 
but  he  exhibited  no  marked  attention  to  unfavorably  affectea  by  the  intimacy ;  bnt 
his  studies  in  the  firfrt  instuice,  and  the  fiDm  irregularity  of  mis  nature  he  was 
state  of  indigence  into  which  he  fell  by  soon  recovered  by  his  deeply-grounded 
the  neglect  of  the  promised  assistance,,  on  reli^ous  and  moral  principles.  His  first 
the  part  of  the  family  by  whose  advice  he  literary  producti<)n,  wbich  attrsctedSiotice 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  nrodu^  a  degree  of  in  the  metropolis,  was  his  London-,  a  Po- 
mental  anxiety,  which  he  b  said  to  have  em,  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juve- 
attempted  to  conceal  by  affected  fiiolic  nal  He  soon  after  made  an  attempt  to 
and  turbulence.  Still  he  acquired  credit  obtain  a  publin  degree  of  M.A.,  ^roi^  a 
by  occfusjfonal  poetical  compositions  in  the  recommendation  to  Swift,  in  oider  to  ob- 
Latin  language;  but  after  c^ll,  left  Oxford^  tain  thd  mastership  of  a  fi^  granunar- 
after  a  residence  of  t^iree  years,  without  school  in  Leicestershire,  but  cduld  not 
taking  a  degree.  About  this  time,  accord-  succeed.  Failing  in  this  attenipt,  bb  en- 
ing  to  his  own  account,  he  received  a  oafement  m  tha  Gentieman*s  Magazine 
sdx)nff  religious  impression  fifom  the  peru-  ^to  a  iiew  exercise  of  his  pcrwers  in  the 
sal  of  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  devout  and  composition  of*  parliamentary  debates^ 
holy  life.  Soon  after  his  return  to  lich-  which,  being  tiien  deemed  a  breach  of 
field,  his  fiither  dying  in  vei^  narrow  cu--  privilege,  were  publiidied  under  the  fiction 
cuinstances^  he  wa8coiistramed'toac6ept  ofDebates  in  the  Senate  of  LiUiput  The 
the  situation  of  usher  at  the  mmmar-  extrabrdinaiy  eloquence  displayed  in  these 
school  of  Market  Bosworth.  This  situa-  productions  was  almost  exclusively  the 
tion  his  impatience  under .  the  haughty  product  of  his  own  invention ;  but  it  is 
treabnent  or  the  principal  soon  induced  probable  that  he  adhered  more  fiuthfUUy 
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to  the  tenor  of  the  arguments  of  the  real  work  lord  Chesterfield  had  favorabiy  an- 
speakenr  than  to  their  language.  He  npunced,  some  months  before,  in  two 
iKiwever  confesses  himself,  that  he  ^'took  papers  of  the  World;  but  Johnson,  con- 
care  the  Whur  dogs  should  not  have  the  scioiisofhaving  received  no  sort  of  support 
best  of  it.**  His  attachment  to  the  Jacob-  or  encouingement  fix>m  that  nobleman  4ur- 
ites  was  also  further  manifested  bv  the  ing  its  progress,  addjte»ed  to  him  a  weil- 
oomposition  of  a  humorous  pamphlet,  in  known  letter,  replete  with  pointed  sarcasm 
J739»  entitled  Mwrmor  JVhrfoleiente,  con-  and  manlv  disdain.  The  Dictionary  was 
flisting  of  a  supposed  ancient.prophecy,  in  received  by  the  public  vrith  very  general 
Latin  monkish  rhymes.  For  some  yean  applause ;  and  although  its  neglect  of  the 
longer,  the  Gentleman:S  Magazine  received  northern  etymologies,  and  the  defects  ren- 
the  cbaei  of  his  attention.  .  For  this  mis-  dered  apparent  by  more  recent  research, 
oellany,  he  comooeed  several  excellent  have  somewhat  lessened  its  original  repu- 
tnognmhical  articles,  and,  in  1744,  pub-  tation,  it  still  rendains  the  leading  work  of 
lielied  tiis  celebrated  Life  of  Savage  sepa-  the  kind  in  the  English  hmguage.  In  its 
rately.  In  1747,  after  a  number  of  abor-  progress^  however,  this  great  work  had 
live  projects,  he  sent  out  his  plans  for  an  ^done  nothing  beyond  merely  supporting 
&^ush  Dictionary,  in  an' admirably  com-  him ;  and  it  appears,  from  an  arrest  for  a 
poMd  pamf^let,  addressed'  to  the  earl  of  very  trifling  sum,  in  the  year  subsequent 
Chesterfieldy  who,  however,  concerned  to  its  publication,  that  his  necessities  con- 
hiaaaelf  very  little  in  the  success  of  the  tinued  undiminished.  An  edition  of 
unclertaking.  The  time  th^  he  could  Shaksp^ue,  the  Idler,  with  occasional 
gp^ie  from  this  compilatton^  which  has  contributions  fbr  a  literaiy  magazine, 
been  justly  accounted  a  wonderful  exer-  formed  the  desultoiy  occupation  of  several 
tion  of  industry,  was  allotted  to  various  succeeding  years.  In  17d9,  he  wrote  his 
lategm  avocations.  In  the  same  year,  he  celebrated  romance  of  Raaselas,  Prince  of 
furnished  Garrick  with  his  admirable  pro-  Abyssinia,  which  fine  performance  he 
logue,  on  the  opening  of  Drury-lane  tnea-  composed  in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  in 
tre ;  and,  in  1749,  publiBhed  another  ad-  order  to  defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  his 
mired  imitation  of  Juvenal,  which  he  aged  mother.  At  length;  in  176^  the 
entitled  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  Buteadministrationgrantedhim  a  pension 
In  the  same  year,  his  tragedy  of  Irehe  was  of  £900  per  annum,  which  he  accepted,  af- 
produced  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  under  the  ter  a  short  struggle  against  the  reception  of 
auspices  of  Garnck.  It  was  performed  a  favor  trom  the  house  of  Hsnover.  His 
13  nightB  with  but  moderate  applause,'  own  sarcastic  definition  of  the  wordjven- 
and  :JR)hnson,  satisfied  that  he  vras  not  sioner,  in  the  Dictionary,  wss  naturally 
fonaed  to  excel  in  the  dram%  iirisely  gave  enough  quoted  upon  .this  occasion ;  but 
up  the  endeavor.  In  Martb,  1750,  ap-  the  sterling  and  acknowledged  merits  of 
'  peered  the  first  paper  of  the  Rkmbler,  the  the  man  formed  a  satisftctory  apology, 
jpmvity  of  the  tone  of  which,  npttvithstand-  His  advaiiced  repuuition  and  amended 
uiff  its  acuteness  of .  observation,  richness  circumstances  now  conenderably  enlamd 
of  ilhistration,  and  dignity  of  expression,  his  acquaintance,  and  he  became  menoiber 

Erevented  it  firom  obtaining  a  wide  circu^^  cf  a  weekly  club,  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho, 

ition  as   a.  periodical  paper,  although,*  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 

when  collected  into  volumes^  the  author  ttdentsof  the  day,  and  also  oommeuced 

himself  lived  to  see  it  reach  a  tenth  edi-  that  intercourae  with  the  Thrale  family 

tion.    A  short  time  before  the  .appearance  which  produced  him  so  much  social  en- 

of  the  Rambler,  half 'deluded  bv  ois  polit-  joynfient      In  1765  appeared  his.  lone- 

ical  dislike  of  Milton,,  he*  hssdfy  adopted  promised  edition  of  Shakspeare,  whicn 

the  imposture  of  Lauder,  in  his  attempt  ivas  ushered  in  by  an  admirable  prefiice ; 

to  fix  the  charge  of  plagiarisni  on  that  but  the  work  itself  did.  not  altogether 

sreatpoe^    When  unneceived,  however,  answer  public  expectation,  owing^  princi- 

he  insisted  upon  Laodei^  signing  a  formal  pally  to  the  superncial  acquaintance  of  the 

rocantation,  and,  posaibly  as  some  alone-  eonmientator  with  the  wntings  of  the  ace 

roenfe,  wrote  a  prologue  te  Oomus,  when  ip  which  Shakspeaire  flourished.    In  1770, 

acted  for  tlie  benefit  of 'Milton's  gntnd*  ahhouffh  his  pension  was  given  without 

daui^ter.      In  the  year  1755  was  pub-  conditions,  his  attachment  to  the  monarch- 

lishii  his  long-expected-  Dictiona^,  to  ical  side  in  general  politics,  led  hitii  to 

which  his  name  appeared  with  the  degree  compose  a  pamphlet,  entitled  the  False 

of  M.  A.,  obtained  from  the  universit^of  Alarm,  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of  the 

Oxford,  by  the  good  ofiSces  of  Mr.  War-  bouse  of  commons  hi  the  af&ir  of  Wilkes 

ton.    The  apprcwching  pubhcatlon  of  this  —that  expulsion  Implied  incapacity  of  re* 
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^dection.  Thk  production'  was  followed  merous  and  copious  biographicfll  tributes 
^  Thoughts  on  the  late  .Transactiobs  in  to  the  memory  of  doctor  Johnson,  and 
Falkland's  Islandy  against  the  conduct  of  especially  that  of  BosweD,  few  persons 
Spain  in  regard  to  mat  unprofitable  pos-  have  been  made  so  well  known  to  the 
session ;  the  Patriot,  written  on  the  era  of  public,  either  as  authors  or  men.  In  the 
a  general  election,  in  1774 ;  and  Tazatioa  former  capacity^  he  is  more  to*  be  admired 
no  Tyranny,  a  more  considerate  effort,  fdr  vigor  and  strength  than  for  novelty  of 
which  made  its  ajNpearaiice  in  1775, against  conception.  No  writer  delivers  monil 
the  aiguments  of  the  American  cotonists,  maxims  and  dictatorial,  sentences  with 
relative  to  the  power  claimed  by  the  more  force,  or  kiys  down  definitions  with 
mother  country  to  tax  them  at  pleasure,  more  grave  precision.  He  alsc^  excels  in 
This  pamphlet,  although  vigorously  com-  giving  poi«t  to  sarcasm,  and  magnificence 
posed,  was  more  dictatorial  than  ar^u-  to  imageiy  and  abstraction,  ifis  critical 
mentadve,  and  abounding,  as  it  did,  with  acumen,  setting  aside  personal  and  politi* 
irritating  saircaiBn,  did  liSe  service  to  tlie  cal  prejudices,  was  likewise  veiy  great ; 
cause  thus  espoused.  At  this  time,  John-  but  he  is  utterly  averse  to  the  ea^  and 
son  was  encouraged  in  a  view  of  obtaining  familiar,  both  in  his  style  and  sentiment ; 
a  seat  in  parliament,.foat,  meedn^  with  no  the  former  of  which  made  an  era  in  Eng- 
encouragement  from  the  ministiy,  the  lish  composition.  The  admitation  of  its 
aclieme  was  dropped.  In  1773,  he  made  exuberance  of  words  of  Latin  etymology^ 
a  tour  to  the  Western  Isles  of  ScotlancL  and  its  sonorous  rotundity  of  phme,  aAer 
in  company  with  bis  fiiend  Boswell,  of  having  betrayed  some-aUe  writers  into 
Which  he  gives  a  highlv  instructive  ac-  injOdicious  imitation,  has  subsided,  and 
count  in  his  Journey  to  the  WeMem  Isles  the  share  of  influenc^'which  reoftiins  has 
of  Scotland.  In  this  production,  he  pro-  indisputably  improved  the  general  An- 
nounced decidedly  against  the  audienticity  i^iage. — ^As  a  man,  doctor  Johnson  wae^ 
of  Ossian,  which  sentence  involved  iiim  m  mind  as  in  person,  powerful  and  rug- 
in  a  personal  broil  with  Macpheraon.  In  ged,  but  he  was  capable  (^acts  of  benevo- 
1775,  he  recieived  the  diploma  of  LL.  D.  lence  and  of  substantial  generosity,  which 
fiom  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  soon  do  honor  to  human  natura.  His  strong 
after  visited  France,  in  company  with  the  prejudices  have  been  aheady  mentioned, 
Thrales  and  Baretd.  His  last  literary  un-  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  admirable 
dartakiug^was  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  conversational  and  argumentative -po wen 
'  which  was  completed  in  1781 ;  they  were  were  sullied  by  dictatorial  arrogance,  and 
written  to  prefix  to  an  edition  of  the  works  the  most  offeniave  impatience  of  contm* 
of  the  piincipal  Englii^  poets,  and,  in  a  dicdon — qualities  that  were  unhappily 
separate  form,  comprise  4  vols^  8vo.  heightened  by  the  extreme  deferenoe  and 
With  an  occasional  exhibitiou  of  political  lav&h  admiration  with  which  he  was 
bias,  and  strong  prejudices,  a<3on^icuous  treated  on  aniving  at  the  summit  of  his 
instance  of  which  is  supplied  bv  the  life  repiitadou.  Tlie  effect  was  more  inju- 
of  Milton,  they  form  a  valuable  addition  to  rious  to  himself  than  his  hesreni,  as  it 
English  biography  and  criticism.  The  evidently  fostered  the  seeds  of  Ixgoti^  and 
oonchiding  portion  of  the  life  of  this  emi-  intolerance,  vrith  which  he  set  out  in  life, 
nent  man  wdb  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Upon  die  whole,  however,  both  the  moral 
many  old  friends,  and  by  declining  health,  and  intellectual  character  of  doctor  John- 
rendered  doubly  distressing  in  his  cas^  by  eon  stands  very  thi^  and  he  may  be 
a  morbid  apprehension  of  death,  w(iich  regarded,  without  hesitation,  as  one  of  the 
neither  his  religion  nor  philosophy  most  eminent  of  the  disdoguished  writers 
could  enable  him  to  bear  with  decent  of  the  18th  c^ntunr.  His  works  were 
composure.  In  1783,'  he  was  grcatlv  published  coUecdvefy,  in  11  vols.,  with  a 
alarmed  by  a  paralydc  stroke,  and  h»  life  of  the  author,  by  sir  John  Hai^ins, 
health  never  wholly  recovered  the  shock,  1787,  and  in  12  vokk,  by  Murphy,  in  1792. 
although  he  lived  to  the  13th  December,  (See  his  life  by  Boswell,  Hawkins,  Mur- 
1784.    For  some  days  previously,  he  re-  phy,  &c.) 

mined  all  his  horror  of  dissolution;  but       Johnson, sb- William;  an  Elnglish  mill- 

he  finally  died  with  devotional  composure,  taiy  officer,  who  serred  with  distincdon 

This  event  took,  place  in  his  75th  vear,  in  North  America,  in  the  middle  of  the 

and  his  remains  were  interred  in  West-  last  century.    He  was  a.  nadve  of  Ireland, 

minster  abbey,  With  great  solemnity,  being  and  was  descended  from  a  good  fiunily 

attended  by  a  respectable  body  of  eminent  long  setded  in  that  country.    Eariy  in 

characters,  and  his.  statue  has  been  placed  life,  he  came  to  America,  under  the  care 

in  8t  Pftul's  cathedral    From  the  nu-  of  his  uncle,  sir  Peter  Warren,  K-B,  and. 
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cntenng  into  die  army,  he  gnidually  rose  1763,  when  he  resigned,  and  retumad  to 
to  the  rank  of  cokmeL  In  1755,  ixe  waB  Btretford,  where  he  resumed  his  pastonil 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedi-  functions,  and  continued  them  tifl  his 
tion  fitted  out  against  the  French  fort  of  death,  January,  179^  in  the  76th  year  at 
Crown  Point,  when,  though  the  main  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
object  of  the  undertaking  was  not  efiected,  <|uickne8B  of  peroeption,  soundness  of 
the  colonel  defeated  a  body  of  Indian,  judgment,  and  benevolence.  While  bish- 
Canadian  and  French  troops,  commanded  op  Berkeley'  was  reading  in  Rhode 
by  baron  Dieskau,  who  was  taken  pris-  Island,  which  lie  did  two  years  and  a 
oner.  The  British  general*  was  rewarded  half  fix>m  the  time  of  his  arrival,  in  17S9^ 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  by  a  doctor  Johnson  became  acquainted  with 
baronetcv,  and  a  gratuity  flom  parliament  him,  and  embieced  his  theory  of  idealism, 
of  £5000.  He  had  settled  on  the  Mo-  Doctor  Jolmson'e  publications  were  chie^ 
hawk  river^acquued  a  considerable  estate,  ly  controversialr  He  also  pubhahed  a 
and  ingratiated  himself  both  with  Uie  Hebrew  and  an  English  Grammar. 
American  settleis  and  the  neighboring  -  Johnstoive,  or  JoaicsoN,  Charies,  an 
Indiana.  His  abibty  as  a  ne^^odator  was  ingenious  writer,  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
displayed  In  his  intercourse  with  the  la^er.  He  Was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
witii  whose  manners  and  customs  he  was  century,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  went 
indA[iately  acquainted.  He  made  a  treaty  over  to  England  to  practise,  but,  behic 
with  the  Senecas,  which  was  concluded  afflicted  wim  deaffaess,  confined  binself 
at  his  house  at  Johnson's-hall,  where  be  to  the  employment  of  a  chamber  counsel, 
appeared  April  3, 1764,  as  EInglish  agent  His  success. not  being  great  in  this  way, 
and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  for  he  turned  bis  attention  to  literature,  and 
the  northern  ports  of  America,  and  colo-  his  fisst  hterary  attempt  Was  the  celebrated 
nel  of  the  six  united  nations.  He^dled  at  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea 
the  some  place  in  1774^  much  remtted  (two  volumes,  12mo.),  a  work  which  atr 
for  his  pnvote  worth  as  well  as  for  his  traded  much  attention.  The  secret 
abilities,  which  had  been  so  visefbUy  ex-  springs  of  some  political  intrigues  on  the 
erted  in  the  cause  of  his.  country.  He  eondnent  were  unfolded  in  this  produc- 
was  the  auth<»r  of  a  paper  on  the  Customs,  tion,  which,  together  .with  smart  and 
Manners  and  Languages  of  the  Northern  piquant  sketches  of  many  distinguished 
Indians  of  America,  published  ip  the  63d  characters  of  the  day,  including,  states- 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactiozis.  men,  noblemen,  women  of  qui£ty,  citi* 
Johnson,  Samuel,  first  president  of  zens,  and- persons  of  every  description, 
Kinff*s  college,  New  York,  was  bom  at  who  had  claimed  any  share  of  public 
Gui]S)rd,  Connecticut  He  entered  the  notice,  rendered  it  exceedingly  popular, 
college  at  Saybrook  at  about  14  years  of  As  usual,  in  such  works,  however,  some 
axe,  and  was  graduated  .in  1714.  In  truth  is  blended  with  much  fiction,  and, 
1/16,  a  college  was  established,  by  the  although,  in  regard  to  known  persona^ 
general  court  of  th^  cokmy,  at  New  Ha-  little  is  absolutely  without  foundati<Mi, 
ven,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  tu-  much  exaggeration  prevails.  His  expo- 
tor,  thouffh  not  more  than  20  years  okL  sure  of  the  oivies  of  a*  club  of  fiishiona- 
In  17^,  be  became  a  preacher  at  West  ble  profligates,  held  at  the  seat  of  a  disst- 
Haven.  A  short  time  afterwards,  he  be-  pated  nobleman  in  Buckingbamshire, 
came  an  Episcopalian,  and,  in  1722,  went  produced  no  small  sensation  at  the  tmie. 
to  England  to  obtain  ordination.  Here  He  wrote  other  works  of  a.  aimilar  class,  , 
he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  wbich  much  knowled^  of  life  and 
at  Osdbxd  and  Cambridge.  In  1723^  lie  mauners  is  united  to  a  considenible  talent 
returned,  and  settled  at  Stratford,  where  fbr  sphited  caricature.  In  1762,  be  went 
he  preached  to  about  90  Episcopal  fium-  to  India,  and  became  concerned  in  edit- 
lies  in  the  plaee,  and  about  40  in  the  uig  a  Bengal  newspaper.  He  died  in 
neigfiboring  towns.  He  was  treated,  by  Cdcutta,  aMut  1600.  J^ 
the  people  at  larf^  as  a  schismatic  and  Joint,  in  general,  denotes  tfie  jimeture 
apostate,  andconunually  thwarted,  the  ob-  of  two  oi  more  things.  The  joints  of  the 
ject  being  to  drive  him  from  the  countiy.  human  body  are  (^led,  by  anatomists, 
This  treatment  he  endured  with  patience  miicuUdwm.  The  suppleness  to  which 
and  firmness.  In  1743,  the  university  of  tho  joints  may  be  brought,  by  k>n^  proc- 
Oxford  made  him  a^  doctor  of  divinity,  tice,  from  the  time  of  infiuicy,  is  very 
In  1754,  be  was  chosen  president  of  the  surprising.  Eveiy  common  posture-mas- 
college  just  esuiblished  at  New  York,  and  ter  shows  us  a  great  deal  of  this ;  but  One 
filled  the  office,  with  much  credit,  until  of  the  most  wonderful  instsDces  of  it  was 
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in  a  pencui  of  the  name  of  Clark,  and  among  ^Lmax  number.  This  ia  done  by 
&mou8  for  it  in  London,  where  he  was  means  or  private  corporationa,  joint-stock 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Clark  companies,  and  limited  copartnersbipe. 
the  pogture-^masUr.  This  man  had  found  In  regard  to  the  two  first  desisriptions  of 
the  way,  by  long  practice,  to  distort  many  association,  it  is  not  always  the  purpose 
of  the  bonesy  of  which  nobody  before  had  of  their  institution  to  limit  the  responsi- 
ever  thought  it  possible  to  alter  the  position,  bility  of  the  members  In  the  case  of 
He  had  such  an  absolute  command  of  his  towns,  for  instance,  and  so  in  regard  to 
muscles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almost  some  other  local  corporations,  an  execu- 
disjoint  his  whole  body ;  so  that  he  once  don,  issuing  on  a  judgment  recovered 
imposed  on  the  famous  Mullen^  by  his  against  the  corporation,  may  be  levied 
distortions,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  re-  upon  the  proper^  of  any  member.  So, 
fused  to  undertake  his  cure;  but,  to  the  in  some  of  the  U.  States,  the  individual 
amazement  of  the  physician,  no  sooner  merabere  of  banking  or  manufacturiDe 
had  he  given  over  his  patient,  than  he  corporations  are  liable  absolutely,  and 
saw  him  restore  himself  to  the  figure  and  without  limit,  for  the  debts  of  the  com- 
condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  dis-  pony ;  but,  in  general,  in  both  corpo- 
tortion  about ^liim.  rations  and  joint-stock  -companies,  ouly 
Joint-Stock  Companies.  Where  any  the  capital  stock  is  liable  ror  the  con- 
branch  of  business  requires  a  greater  tracts  of  the  company.  Each  member 
capital  to  prosecute  it  with  advantage  pays  in  his  amount  of  this  stock,  which 
than  can  ordinarily  be  furnished  by  an  he  knows  to  be  subject  to  the  risks  of 
individual,  or  by  a  number  of  individuals  the  buauess  to  be  puraued.  He  can  esd- 
actualiy  enga^  in  conducting  it,  or  mate .  precisely,  therefore,  the  extent,  the 
where  the  busmess  is  attended  with  great  utmost  limit,  of  his  hazard  in  the  most 
risks,  and  may,  as  events  turn  out,  be  un&vorable  event  With  this  limitation, 
very  profiuible,  or  result  ih  great  losses,  many  will  be  ready  to  embark  theh-  capi- 
as in  the  ease  of  msurance,  it  is  de^ra-  tal  in  enterprises  attended  with  tne 
ble  that  the  laws  should  give  facili^  to  chaf^ces  of  great  gain,  or  losses,  according 
the  combination  of  the  contributions  to  the  event,  who  would  be  quite  unwill- 
of  numerous  persons,  in  great  or  small  ingtotake  the  hazaid  of  being  individu- 
amounts,  to  make  up  the  requi^te  cap-  ally  liable  fbr  the  virhole  amount  of  the 
itiil.  The  first  and  most  obvious  com-  losses  of  the  whole  concern,  or  of  guaran- 
bination  for  purposes  of  business,  is  tymg  the  responsibility  of  the  other  roem- 
that  of  coparmerahips,  whereby  each  of  here  of  the  company  as  coparmers.  In 
the  megdbefs  renders  himself  answerable,  this  way,  enterprises  conducive  to  the 
in  soUdOf  or  absolutely,  and  to  the  full  ex-  eeneral  prosperity  are  prompted,  which 
tent,  on  all  contracts  made  by  the  com-  individuals  would  not  otherwim  engage  in. 
pany.  This  is  a  sort  of  association,  exist-  Formerly,  when  the  pursuits  of  cbmmerce 
Ing  in  all  places ;  but  if  the  business  to  were  less  systematically  conducted,  and  its 
be  conducted  be  of  the  descriptabns  above  risks  aiid  its  profits  more  uncertain,  corn- 
mentioned,  the  copartnership  is  not  a  con-  merci^  joint-stock  companies  were  much 
venient  mode  of^^  association,  since  the  more  frequent  than  at  present  These 
capital  contributed  by  many  must  neces-  companies  were  favored  by  governments, 
sarily  be  managed  by  a  few ;  and  there-  in  the  first  place,  as  promoUng  Urade;  in 
fore,  if  each  member  is  liable,  m  solido,  the  second,  as  the  means  of  raising  a  rev- 
on  the  contracts  of  the  company,  the  for-  enue.  The  government  granted  to  a 
tune  of  each  is  put  in  jeopard^y,  by  ever  certain  company,  or  to  certain  persons, 
so  small  aconuibution  to  the  joint-stock,  the  exclusive  right  to  canyon  a  certain 
This  must  operate,  of  course,  to  discour-  branch  of  trade  or  production,  for  a  certain 
age  useful  undertakings  on  a  large  scale,  time,  or  within  certain  limits.  The  com- 
and  eVen  if  it  did  not,  it  might  still  be  pany  paid  the  government  for  this  privi- 
very  important  to  provide  for  associations,  lege,  mtending,  of  course^  to  mdemnify 
with  a  hmited  liability  of  the  individual  tiiemaelves  by  their  profits.  They  paid  a 
membera,  since  the  ruin  of  any  individual  tax  with  the  intention  of  reimburaing 
will  necessarily  aflTect  othera  to  a  greater  themselves,  just  as  an  importer  pays  du- 
or  less  extent  The  shocks,  and  individ-  ties  on  his  goods,  intending  to  charge  the 
ual  derangements  and  reversesj  which  are  amount,  with  a  profit,  in  uie  price  to  the 
neceaaanly  incident  to  enterprises  of  in-  consumer.  It  was  in  opposition  to  these 
dustry  and  trade,  make  it  very  desirable  to  monopoUes  tl^at  the  doctrines  of  fiee 
BBcure^  by  some  modes  of  association,  an  trade,  as  tliey  are  called,  originated;  and, 
apportionment  of  risks,  losses  and  gains  considered  in  reference  to  such  monop- 
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ofifiB,  those  doctnoeB  are  undoubtedly  thoir  form,  and  howeTer  exteoaiTe  orlini' 
joat,  and  so  univenally  held  to  be ;  but  ited  may  be  the  liability  of  the  member^ 
they  are  extended  by  many  much  beyond  are  subject  to  one  abuse,  which  grows 
these  limits.  Where  only  the  fund  is  out  of  their  veiy  nature  and  constitution, 
liable,  and  not  the  individuals  who  con-  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  wholly  prevented, 
tribute  it,  no  injustice  is  done  to  the  cred-  They  are  liable  to  be  used,  by  fiaudulent 
itors  of  the  company,  provided  the  law  or  over  sanffuine  people,  as  bubbles.  The 
secures  the  actual  payment  of  the  f^nd ;  fiict  of  theur  |)eing  subject  to  such  per- 
for  if  a  peiBon  gives  credit  to  a  certain  version,  producfui  a  strong  and  unjust 
fund,  knowing  the  risks*  to  which  it  is  prejudice  against  then),  in  the  minds  of 
exposed  by  the  kind  of  business  in  which  many  persona.  There  is  no  institution  or 
it  is  embarited,  he  has  no  ground  of  dis-  form  of  association  that  is  fiee  from 
satisfaction  with  the  members  of  the  abuses  and  perversions.  The  engines  of 
company,  or  the  lavra,  though  this  fUnd  greatest  i>ower  act  the  most  destructively 
should  prove  to  be  insolvent  This  is  when  then-  powers  are  wrongly  directed 
the  most  limited  responsibility  of  the  con-  or  when  they  are  deranged  in  their  ac- 
tributors  to  a  joint-stoek.  In-  other  asBo-  tion ;  but  this  is  no  ffround  of  argument 
ciations  of  this  kind,  the  contributors  are  against  making  use  of  them.  It  is  only  a 
liable  to  a  ceilain  amount  for  the  debts  of  reason  for  precautions  anil  tegulati6n& 
theconcein;  as,  for  instance,  to  an  addi-  Joint  TEnAiiTs  are  those  that  hold 
tiooal  amount  equal  to  that  of  their  re-  lands  or  tenements  by  one  title,  without 
spective  shares  of  stock;  or  each  isliaUe  partition.  The  creation  of  an  estate  in 
for  bis  proportion  of  the  debts,  according  joint  tenancy  depends  on  the  wording  of 
to  that  oi^his  stocks  There  are  also,  in  the  deed  or  devise  by  which  the  tenant 
the  different  associations  -of  this  descrip-  claims  tide,  and  cannot  arise  by  act  of 
tion,  under  the  laws  of  different  countries,  law.  If  any  estate  be.given  to  a  plurality 
various  conditions  on  which  the  liability  of  persons,  vrithout  addjng  any  restric- 
depends ;  and  also  various  conditions,  tive,  exclusive,  or  explanatoiy  words,  this 
which  must  be  complied  with,  in  manage  makes  them  immedmtely  joint  tenants  in 
ing  the  concerns  of  tne  company,, in  order  fee  of  the  lands.  If  there  be  two  joint 
to  keep  within  tbe  limit  of^  the  modified  tenants,  and  one  release  the  other,  this 
responsibility.  Sdll  another  description  PASBes  a  foe  without  the  word  heirs. 
of  joiut-stock  companies  is  that  of  limited  Joint  tenants  may  make  partition.  The 
GoparmershipSj^or  companies  in  which  one  party  may  compel  the  other  to  make 
one  or  more  of  the  meniben  are  liable  in  partition,  which  must  be  by  deed ;  that  is 
9olido,  and  the  others  no  otherwise  liable  to  say,  all  the  paities  must,  by  deed,  actu- 
than  for  the  loss  of  the  proportion  of  capi-  ally  convey  and  assure  to  each  pther  the 
tol  which  they  have  put  into  the  concern*  seveial^estates  which  they  are  to  take  and 
This  is  uniting  in  the  same  conipany  the  enjoy  sevenilly  and  separately.  Joint  ten- 
characteristics  of  a  corajoration  with  the  ants  must  jointly  implead  and  be  joindy 
ikiost  linoited  responsibility  of  individual  impleaded  with  others.  If  one  joint  ten- 
memben,  and  those  of  a  copartnership  ant  refuse  to  join  in  an  action,  he  may  be 
with  an  unUmited  individual  liability,  summoned  and  severed;  but  if  the  peraon 
The  evident  advantages  of  Ihnited  co-  severeddie,  the  writ  abates  in  real  actions, 
partnerships,  by  giving  encouragement  to  but  not  in  peraonal  and  mixed  actions. 
persons  depenoing  on  income,  and  not  de-  Jouba,  or  1)joi.iBa.  (See  A^er.) 
vdting  themselves  personally  to  the  prose-  Jollt  Boat.  (See  Boat) 
cution  of  active  businesB,  to  devote  their  Jomelli,  Niccol6 ;  a  musical  composer, 
caintal  to*  production  and  trade,  without  bom  1714,  at  Averse,  in  the  kingdom  of 
subjecting  them  to  nnlimited  rosponsibili-  Na{des.  He  first  studied  at  Napl^  under 
ty,  recommend  tiiiem  to  adoption  in  every  Feo,  and  afterwards  under  Martini  at  Bo- 
code  of  bws.  The  French  code  contains  logna.  At  first,  he  composed  ballets-na 
such  a  provision,  but  none  such  has  here*  sort  of  music  then  so  little  esteemed  In 
tofore  been  adopted  in  the  English  law%  Italy,  that  he  did  not  own  himself  the 
nor  are  such  associations  provided  for  author  of  his  first  Qomic  opera  {UEmrt 
generally  in  the  U.  States,  at  the  tune  of  Amoro$o)t  but  cave  it  to  the  workl  under 
writing  this  article  [1831],  though  a  law  the  naine  of  Valentino,  a  master  of  not 
to  this  eifoct  has  oeen  passed  in  New  much  reputation.  This  opera,  which  he 
York^  aAd  the  interest  «nd  discussion  ex-  composed  at  the  age  of  S3,  probably  for 
cited  on  the  sulyeet  wiU  probably  lead  to  the  new  tbestre  at  I^aples,  was  crowned 
similar  enactmiBnlB  in  the  other  states,  with  great  .applause,  1^  which  he  was 
Joini-stock  eotnpaoiesy  whaterer  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  his  comipcMitioniu 
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In  179Bj  he  wrote  hiB  Odimtdo,  for  the  rtaff  of  manhal  Ney,  Jomini  peribnnedi 
theatre  of  Florence,  with  still  greater  sue-  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807,  in  Pni^- 
cess,  which  induced  him,  in  1740,  to  go  to  sia  and  Poland,  was  made  brigadier-gene- 
Rome.  He  now  wrote,  fiom  1740  to  ml  and  baron,  and  fbllowed  the  marshal  to 
1748,  14  opcFB9  for  Rome,  of  ^Vhich  the  Spain  in  1806  and  1809.  A  miaunder- 
AsHanaUe,  ffigtma,  and  Csto  Mario,  aro  standing  with  his  commander  induced 
particularly  wordiy  of  mention,  in  the  him  to  requeat  pBrmiBsion  to  resif^n.  It 
latter  of  which,  the  beautiful  air  Sposo,  io  was  not  granted  him  ;  but  he  retired  to 
vado  a  morir,  was  received  ^th  the  high-  Switzerland,  was  afterwards  made  major- 
est  admiration.  Besides  these,  he  con)-  ffeneral,  and .  fbllowed  Napoleon  as  his 
p<^ed  several  operas  for  Venice  and  other  lustoriogmpber,  in  the  grand  army  which 
cities.  He  now  received  the  place  of  marched  against  Russia  (1812).  lie  con- 
chapel-master  in  St  Peter's,  and  com-  tinned  here,  as  governor  of  Smolensk,  till 
posed,  Itesides  several  maUUtSy  the  psalm  Napoleon's  defeat  He  was  present  in  the 
Benediciua  DaminuB  Deus  brad  (Blessed  campaign  of  1813,  in  Saxony,  as  chief  of 
Loid  God  of  Israel),  the  music  of  which  is  the  staff  of  marshal  Ney.  But,  after  the 
a  masterpiece.  The  duke  of  Wurtemberff  declaradon  of  the  armistice  of  Pl&sswitz, 
then  engaged  him  in  his  service,  and  he  left  the  army  privately,  in  Silesia,  and, 
JomeUi  went  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  re-  on  the  14th  August,  went  over  to  theal- 
mained  from  1748  to  1765,  enjoying  the  lies.  Napoleon  liad  reftised  him  ttie  rank 
hiehest  distinction,  and  exercising  great  of  general  of  a  division*  Alexander  ap* 
influence  on  German  music-.  When  lie  pointed  him  Heutenant-genenil  and  aid. 
returned  to  Ita^,  John  V,  king  of  Portu-  He  now  bore  amis  against  France.  On 
gal,  invited  him  to  his  court.  AYtliough  this  account,  ffeheral  Sarrazin  reproached 
he  declined  diis  invitation,  he  composed  a  him  with  such  bitterness  in  his  histoiy  of 
considerable  number  of  operas  for  the  the  war,  that  Jomini  demanded  satislac- 
king,  and  sent  him  copies  of  all  his  sub-  tion.  As  this  was  not  to  be  obtained,  he 
Sequent  works.  He  anerwaide  composed  printed  their  correspondence  (Cwruptm' 
two  operas  in  Rome,  both  of  which  wero  cbaee  enire  U  G4nMi  Jomini  tt  k  (Smirai 
UDSUccessftil.  He  then  removed  to  Na-  Sorrozm,  wur  la  Campdgnt  de  IBVSl  In 
pies,  where  he  met  with  no  better  sue-  1815,  Jomini  was  in  the  suite  of  Alexan- 
cess ;  and,  Angust  28,  1774,  he  died  of  der  at  Paris,  where  he  received  the  cross 
apoplexy,  produced,  as  is  ^poeed,  by  cha-  of  St  Louis.  His<  JhtiU  de  gnmdt  Tac- 
grin  at  the  success  of  the  German^Schus-  Hqut  (Paris,  1805,  ^  vob^  with  an  atlas), 
ter,  and  the  ill  reception  of  his  own  ope-  appeared  in  a  2d.  edition,  under  the  title 
Fas.  HisiZeomem  and  Afiterere  are  par-  TraiU  (k$  grandet  OpfrationB  ffMairu^Qir 
ticularly  celeorated.  Rdatum  critique  ti  comparaHne  deg  Ona- 
JoMtm,  Henry,  baron ;  fieutenant-gene-  pofnu  de  tHdtrio  tt  de  NdpoUen  (the  dd 
ral  and  aid-de-camp  of  the  late  emperor  edition,  1817,8  vols^with  two  atlases).  The 
Alexander ;  a  distinguished  military  writer,  7 — 15  parts  contain  the  JEfiit.  eritume  ei  im- 
bom  at  Payerne.  (Peteriinffen),  in  the  Pays  lUaire  dee  Campagnee  de  la  RhxiuL  (new 
de  Vaud,  about  1775.  He  served  at  first  editk>n,  Pnisj  18211  and  extend  to  1808L 
in  a  French  regiment  of  Swiss,  and  •when  His  work  is  valuable  as  a  histoiy  of  the 
it  was  broken  up,  August  10, 1792,  enga^  war,  since  it  was  drawn  from  the  archives 
ed  in  mercatitilo  pursuits.  On  the  revo-  of  the  vtmr  department,  and  other  official 
lution  in  Switzerland,  he  became  chief  of  sources.  His  account  of  Frederic'b  cam- 
battalion  and  secretaiy-generaL  of  the  paiens  is  borrowed  irom  Lloyd  and  Tem- 
department  of  war  before  his  20^^ear.  pelhof.  The  JWeau  de  la  Campe^fne 
In  these  offices,  he  greatly  distinguished  d^,Momne^n^lleme^ne{FnriB,lSl7)fiaBl'' 
himself.  In  1803;  Jomini  connecteid  him-  so  his  work,  as  is  likewise  the  Vie  peiUiqUie 
self  with  a  mercantile '  house  in  Paris;  etnii3iiaireikJ>tapoUon(12Sl7y  '  •' 
but  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  his  fiivor-  Joitau  (HAmt,  signifyiug  /hwe,  and 
ite  pursuit,  the  studh^  of  tactics.  In  1804  also  the  powerful),  one  of  the  minor 
was  pul^lished  hik  TraiU  dee  gnindes  OpS-  prophets,  son  of  Amithai,  and,  aGCOidni|F 
roHons  fHilitakeSi  when  Ney  appointed  to  2  JStitft,  xiv,  25,  a  oontemporaiy  of 
him  chef  de  hataiUon  in  his  own  sta£  •  In  Jeroboam  11^  was  bom  at  Gath-Hepher,  in 
1805,  he  was  sent  on  public  business  to  Galilee.  In  the  book  which  bean  his 
Napoleon,,  at  Vieima,  to  whom  he  pre-  name,  it  is  rekted  that  be  received  acorn* 
sented  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  work,  mand  fiiom  God,  to  so  and  prophesy 
which  Napoleon  received  with  approba-  against  Nineveh ;  but  he  fied  to  J<q>pa» 
tion,  and  raised  the  author  to  the  rank  of .  and  embarked-  ft>r  Tanhish.  The  wm* 
a  colonel.    Afterwords,  as  chief  of  the  sel   being  tossed '  -by  a  8ton%  it 
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concluded  to  dnw  lota,  in  oider  to  deter-  diioed  to  remain^  ana  was  appointed  arehi- 
mine  who  was  the  eauae  of  the  tempeet  tect  to  the  queen,  and  Buoeequently  to 
The  lot  fell  upon  Jonah,  who  was  thrown  Henry,  prince  of  Wales.    After  the  death 
overboard  by  his  own  request,  because  he  of  the  prince,  he  again  visited  Italy^  and 
had  been  disobedient  to   God,  but  was  remained  theie  some  vears.    During  this 
swallowed  by  a  large  fish  (according  to  interval,  he  extended  his  knowledge,  and 
the  ancient  commentatora,  a  whale  ;  ac-  improved  his  taste,  from  the  ezt^nmation . 
cording  to  modems,  a  shark).    After ^e  of  the  models  of  ancient  and  modem  art. 
had  remained  three  days  and  nights  in  the  The-  banqueting  house  at  Whitehall  (in- 
belly  of  the  fish,  the  Lord  mxike  unto  the  tended  as  an  adjunct  to  a  magnificent  pal- 
fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  on  drvland.  ace)  is  a  monument  of  his  skill  and  sci- 
He  now  went  to  Nineveh,  imd  prophesied  ence.    At  Winchester  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
its  destmction  ;  but,  the  king  and  peofrfe  building,  he  erected  a  screen  in  the  style 
having  repented,    Nineveh  was   spared,  of  classic  antiquity.    like  his  successor, 
Jonah,  angxy  at  tfiis,  went  out  of  the  city.  Wren,  he  seems  not  to  have  duly  appre- 
and   God  made  a  gourd  (pow  up  over  ciated  the  peculiar  character  ana  distinc- 
him,  which  was  a  shnde  to  him.    He  then  tive  beauties  of  the  pointed  style  of  build* 
sent  a  worm,  which  smote  the  gourd  so  ing,  of  which  so  many  fine  specimens  re- 
that  it  died  in  one  nisht    Jonah  was  an-  main  in  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the 
ny  at  this  also ;  but  God  showed  him  the  middle  ages,  in  England,  France  and  Gerr 
foolishness  of  being  angry  at  the  destruc-  many.  He  buih  the  firont  of  Wilton-house, 
tion  of  a  gourd,  and  yet  demanding  the  in  Wiltshire,  for  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
destruction    of  a .  city  in   which  were  and  was  much  employed  by  the  court  and 
120,000  innocent  children.    Jonah's  grave  by  many  of  the  uobuity  and  gentry,  so 
is  shown  at  Mosul,  the  ancient  Nineveh,  that  he  realized  a  handsome  fortune.    His 
and  also  at  Gath.    Some  critics  maintain  talents  were  often  put  in  requisition  for 
that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Jonah  the  purpose  of  designing  the  sceneiy  and 
himself^  but  is  a  collection  of  traditions,  decorations  for  masques— a  species  of  dra- 
made  after  the  destmction  of  Nineveh,  matic  entertainment, .  fashionable  in  the 
Some  writers  conader  it  mereW  as  an  ai-  eariy  part  of  the  17th  century.    In  these 
legorical  poem;    The  story  of  Jonah  is  pieces,  the  dialogues  and  songs  were  com- 
t£o  known  to  the  Mohammedans,  accord-  posed  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  quarrelled  with 
ing  to  whom,   he    embarked  after;   his  Jones,  and  abused  him  in  epigrams  and 
prpphecy  at  Nineveh,  and  remained  40^  satiresi    The  enmity  of  the  poet  was  not 
days  in  the  belly  of  the  fish.    The  praver  the  only  misfoitune  to  which  the  architect 
of  the  prophet  in  this  situation,  is  consider-  was  exposed.    Being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
ed  one  of  the  most  efficacious  in  the  Koran,  and  a  partisan  of  royalty,  he  suffered  in 

Joif  ATHAir,  or  BaoTBER    Jonathan  ^  the  civil  war,  and,  in  1646,  was  forced  to 

the  nickname  given  to  the  Americans  of  pay  a  fine  of  £545,  as  a  midignant  or  cav- 

the  U.  States,  collectively,  by  the  Eng-  alier.    The  ruin  of  the  roym  cause,  and 

lish,  prObablv^  on  account   of  the    m-  the  death  of  the    king,  distressed  him 

quency  of  this  name  among  the  early  greatly  i  and  at  length,  worn  down  by 

Americans.    (See  Jo^  BuU^  and  YanketA  sorrow  and  sufibring,,  he  died,  July  21, 

JoifBs,  Inigo ;  the  reviver  of  classical  1652.    As  an  author,  he  is  known  by  a 

architecture  in  England,  in  the  beginning  work  relative  to  that  curious  monument 

of  the  17th  century.    He  was  a  native  of  of  former  ages,  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbuiy 

London,  where  his'^ther  was  a  cloth-  plain,  published  after  his  dei^  by  his  son- 

woricer,  and  was  bom  about  1572.    Des-  m-law,  Mr.  Webb.     The  object  of  this 

tined  for  a  mechanical  empioylnent,  his  treatise,  composed  by  the  command  of 

talents  attracted  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  king  James  I,  is  to  prove  that  Stonehenge 

ArundeL  and  of  William,  earl  of  Pem-  was  erected  by.  the  Romans,  and  was  a 

broke,  the  latter  cf  whom  suppfied  him  hypcethrai  temple,  tledicated  to  the  god 

with  the  means  of  visiting  Italy,  for  the  CgbIus.    A  collection  of  the  architectural 

purpose  of  studying  luMkcape  pointing,  designs  of  Inigb  Jones  was  published  by 

He  went  to  Venice,  where,  the  woiks  of  Kent,  in  1727  and  1744,  and  others  more 

Palladio  inspired  him  with  a  taste  lor  the  recendy,  by  Ware  and  by  LeonL 

art  of  Architecture,  in  which  he  rose  to  Jonks,  but  William,  an  eminent  lawyer 

mat  eminence.    His  veputationjirocured  and  accompliabed  scholar,  was  bom  in 

him  the  poet  of  first  architect  to  Cbrisdera  London,  September  20,  1746.     He  Vm 

lY,  king  of  Deninafk,  ~who,  visiting  his  his  father  when  only  three  years  of  age, 

hfotber-m-law,  James  I,  in  1606;  btou^t  and  the  care  of  his  education  fell  on  his 

Jones  with  hiin  to  fingluML    He  was  in*  modier,a  lady  of  uataniiMMieiidQWinaDlik 
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At  the  close  of  his  7di  yekr,  he  was  plac-  pamphlet  On  the  Legal  Mode  of  supness' 
ed  at  Harrow^  and,  in  1764,  he  entered  mg  ttiots ;  and,  in  the  fbllowing  %nmer, 
UniveFBity  coUese,  Oxford.  Here  his  de-  he  completed  a  translation  ih>m  the  Arabic 
sire  to  acquire  Uie  Oriental  languagee  in-  of  seven  jxiems,  of  the  highest  repote. 
duoed  him  to  support,  t  faJs  own  expense,  He  also  wrote  the  much  admired  ode, 
a  native  of  Aleppo,  to  instinct  him  in  the  conimencing  **  What  constitutes  a  state  ?*' 
pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  language :  These  putsuits  did  not  prevent  a  profta- 
and  as  it  was  soon  perceived  that  he  would  sional  jEksav  on  the  Law  of  Baiunents. 
not  misspend  his  time,  the  college  tutois  He  distincuiBhed  himself,  in  178SI,  amons 
allowed  nim  to  follow  his  own  plans  un-  the  fiieh^  to  a  refonn  in  parliament,  and 
molested.  His  great  ol^ect  was  to  obtain  also  became  a  'member  of  the  Socie^  for 
a  fellowship,  to  spare  his  mother  the  ex-  Constitutional  Information.  The  same 
pense  of  his  education  ;  hot,  not  succeed-  year,  he  drew  up  a  Dialogue  between  a 
mg  in  his  wish,  he  accented,  in  176*$,  the  Farmer  and  a  Cottntiy  Gentleman,  on  the 
office  of  tutof  to  lord  AMioip,  afterwards  Principles  of  Government ;  for  the  puhli- 
earl  Spencer ;  and,  some  time  after,  be  ob-  cation  of  which,  the  dean  of  Sl  Asaph, 
tained  a  fellowship  also.  He  availed  him-  afterwards  his  brother4n-law,  had  a  bill 
self  of  a  residence  at  the  German  Spa,  of  indictment  prefoired  against  him  for 
with  his  pupil,  in  1767,  to  acquire  the  Ger-  sedition.  Upon  this  event,  he  sent  a  letter 
man  language,'  and,  on  his  retum,  trans-  to  lord  Kenyon,  then  chief-justice  of 
lated  mto  French  a  Penian  life  of  Nadhr  Chester^  ownmg  hioDself.the  author,  and 
8hah)  1»ought  over  in  MS.  by  the  king  of  defending  his  poettionsL  On  the  accesrion 
Denmartc,  at  the  xequest  of  the  under  of  the  Shdbume  adminlstrBtion,  through 
secretary  of  the  duke  oi  Grafton.  An-  the  i^uenoe  of  lord  Ashbuiton,  he  ob- 
other  tour  to  the  continent,  with  his  pupil  tained,  what  had  long  been  the  ^ob- 
and  family,  followed,  which  ^  occupied  his  ject  of  his  ambition,  the  appointment  of 
time  until  1770,  when,  his  tutorship  ceas-  judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
ing,  he  entered  lumself  as  a  law  student  Bengal,  to  which  he  was  nominated  in 
in  the  Temple.  He  did  not,  however,  Hareh,  1763;  and  kniofated.  He  arrived 
wholly  sacrifice  literature  to  his  profo»-  at  Calcutta  in  Septemner,  1783^  Hefe  a 
sional  pursuits ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  new  AetA  of  action  opened  to  him,  and  he 
the  life  and  works  of  Zoroastcn*,  by  An-  planned  a  society  in  that  capital,  stmUar 
quetil  dtt  Peiron,  he  vindicated  the  uni-  to  the -royal  society  of  London,  of  which 
versity  of  Oxford,  which  had  been  attack-  new  institution  he  war  chosen  the  fiist 
ed  by  that  writer,  in  an  able  pamphlet  in  president  He  then  applied  himself  with 
tiie  French  language,  which  he  wrote  ardor  to  the  study  of  tne  Sanscrit,  and,  his 
with  great  eliegance.  He  alsa  published,  health  soon  sufiering  fieom  the  climat^he 
in  177!^  a  small  collection  of  poems,  took  a  journey  through  the  district  of  Be- 
chiefly  firom  tile  poets  of  Asia,  and  was  nares,  during  which  cessation  of  pubUe 
the  same  year  elected  a  feUow  of  the  roy-  duties,  .he  composed  a  tale  in  verse^  caUed 
al  isocietv.  In  1774  appeared  his-  woric  the  Enchanted  Ffuit,  or  the  Hindoo  Wifo, 
De  Poen  AsioHca!,  containing  commenta-  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  It- 
ries  on -Asiatic  poetiy  in  general,  with  aly  ^d  India.  Iq  1785,  a  periodical 
metrical  specimens  in  Latin  and  En^iab.  work,  entitied  the  Asiatic.  MiseeOany, 
He  was  soon  after  called  to  the  bar,  and,  was  began  at  Calcutta,  to  which  he  com- 
in  1776,  made  a'  commissoner  of  tiank-  municated  several  poetical  compoeitionB 
rupts.  About  this  time,  his  correspond-  of  the  minor  kind  ;  among  which  ynm 
ence  with  his  pupil  evinced  the  manlv  nine  hymnfi,  addressed  to  as  many  ffin- 
spirit  of  constitutional  ft«edom  by  which  doo  deities.  He  next  employed  his  active 
he  Was.  actuated  ;  and  to  his  feeflngs  on  mind  in  planning  the  compilation  of  a 
the  American  contest  he  gave  vent  in  a  complete  disest  of  the  Hindod  and  Mo- 
sptrited  Latin  ode  to  lib^ty.  In  1778  ap- ,  baminedan  law^  with  a  view  to  the  better 
peered  his  transt&tion  of  the  Orations  of  administration  of  justice  among  the  n^- 
laeus,  with  a  prefatorv  discourse,  notes  tives.  This  woik  he  did  not  live  to  finish, 
and  commentary,  whicb,  for  elegance  of  but  its  subsequent  accomplishment  was 
style,  and  profound  critical  and- historical  entirely  owhig  to  his  recommendation  and 
research,  excited  much-  admiration.  In  primary  labore.  His  object  in  ibis  Instance 
the  mean  time,  he  rapidly  advanced  in  was.  to  secure  a  due  attention  to  the  rights 
professional  reputatiob,  altiiough  his  opin-  of  uie  natives ;  and  he  showed  himself 
lonf  of  the  American  contest  stood  in  the  equally  jeplous  of*  those  of  the  British  in- 
way  of  his  prmrress  to  legal  hononk  The  habitants,  by  opposing;  an  attempt  1q  su* 
tumults  of  1780  induced  him  to  vmite  a  peisede  the  trial  by  juty.     The  puUica- 
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tion  of  the  ABurtie  ReaeaiiclieBy  ormemoin  and  broaglit  the  vessel  safe  into  port.  For 
of  the  society  to  which  he  had  giTen  biith,  this  service,  he  was  appointed  hy  the  own- 
also  engrossed  much  of  his  attention  ;  and  era  nwster  and  supercargo.  While  in 
he  eiuiched  them  himself  with  a  number  command  of  this  vessel,  he  punished  a 
of  curious  and  interesting  papers.  In  saflor  who  afterwards  died  or  a  fever  at 
1789,  he  ^ve  to  the  worid  the  translation  the  idand  of  Tobago— a  circumstance 
of  an  ancient  Indian  drama, ,  entitled  iSSei-  which  gave  rise,  to  an  accusation  aeainst 
contaiOf  or  the  Fatal  Rinff.  His  translation  Jones^  of  having  caused  his  death,by  the  se* 
of  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  the  fiunous  veritv  of  the  punishment  upon  him  i  but 
Indian  legislator,  appeared  early  in  1794^  this  nas  been  completely  refuted.  Jones 
and  is  veiy  interesting  to  the  student  of  was  afterwards  in  command  of  the  Betsy, 
ancient  manners  and  opinions.  Unhap-  ofLondon,andremainedsomeUmeinthe 
pily,  he  was  seized,  in  April,  1794,  at  Westlndies,  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
CoJcutta,  with  an  inflammation  of  the  suitsandspeculationsyby  whichitissaidhe 
liver,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  27th  realized  a  handsome  fortune.  In  1773,  he 
of  the  same  month,  in  the  48th  year  of  was  residing  in  Virginia,  arranging  the  af- 
his  age.  Few  men  have  died  more  rer-  fiurs  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  intestate 
spected  and  regrettisd  than  this  amiable  and  childless,  and  about  this  time  took  the 
man  and  eminent  scholar,  who,  as  a  lin-  name  of  Jones,  Yn  Virginia  he  contin- 
ffuist,  has  scarcely  ever  been  surpassed,  ued  to  live  until  the  commencement 
His  acquaintance  with  the  history,  philos-  of  the  struggle  between  the  colonies  and 
onhy,  laws,  religion,  science  and  manners  motlier  couutiy.  He  offered  his  services 
ot  nations,  was  most  extensive  and  pro-  to  the  former;  and  was  appointed  first  of 
found.  As  a  poet,  too,  he  would  probop  the  first  lieutoiants,  and  designated  to  the 
bly  have  risen  to  great  eminence,  if  his  Alfred,  on  board  of  which  shin,  to  use  his 
ardor  to  tnmsplant  fbreif^n  beauties,  and  own  language  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  he 
ids  professional  and  multifluious  pursuits,  had  the  honor  to  hoist,  with  his  own  hands, 
bad  allowed  him  to  cultivate  his  own  in-  the  flag  of  fioedom,  the  first  time  it  was 
vention  with  sufficient  intensity.  His  displayed  on  the  Dielaware."  Soon  after 
private  character  was  estimable  in  all  the  this,  we  find  Jones  in  command*  of  the 
domestic  relations,  and  he  was  equally  Providence,  mounting  12  four-pounders, 
liberal  and  spirited  in  public  life.  The  vrith  a  complement  of  70  men,.cniising 
memory  of  -sir  William  Jones  received  firom  the  Bermudas  to  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
many  testimonies  of  respect,  both  in  I^ng-  and  making  16  prizes  in  little  'more  than 
land  and  India.  The  directors  of  the  Em  six  weeks.  ^  In  May,  1777,  he  was  order- 
India  company  voted  him  a  monument  .  ed  to  proceed  to  France,  where  the  Amer- 
in  dt  Paul's  cathedral,  and  a  statue  in  ican  commissionera,  FrankHn,  Deane  and 
Bensal ;  but  the  most  e^ctual  monument  Lee,  were  dhected  to  invest  him  witli  die 
c€  his  fiune  was  raised  by  his  widow,  who  command  of  a  fine  ship,  as  a  reward  of 
published  a  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  his  signal  services.  On  his  arrival  in 
m  6  vols.  4to,  1799,  and  also,  at  her  own  France,  he  was  immediately  summoned 
expense,  placed  a  fine  marble  status  of  to  Paris  by  the  commissionerB.  The  ob- 
him,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in  the  anti-  ject  of  this  summons  was  to  conceit  a 
chamber  of  University  college,  Oxfbiid.  plan  of  operations  for  the  force  preparing 
Joirxs,  John  Paul,  was  bom  at  Arbinjr-  to  act  against  the  British^  in  the  west  In- 
land, in  Scodand,  July  6,  1747.  Hss  dies,  and  on  the  coast  of  America.  This 
fttherwas  a  gardener,  whose  name  was  plai^,  which  certainly  did  great  honor  to  the 
Pond ;  but  the  son  ^issumed  that  of  Jona  ,  projector,  though  untoward  delays  and  ac- 
in  subsequent  life,  for  what 'reason-  is  not  cidents  prevented  its  immediate  success, 
known.  Young  Paul  eariy  evinced  a  d&-  was  afterwards  openhr  claimed' by  Jones 
cided  predilection  for  the  sea,  and,  at  the  as  his  own,  without  acknowledging  the  as- 
age  of  12,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  re-  sistance  or  partic^tion  of  the  American 
spectable  merchant  of  Whitehaven,  in  the  commissionerB  or  the  French  ministrjr. 
American  trade.  His  fint  voyage  was  to  The  Ranger  was  then  placed  under  his 
America,  Where  his  elder  brothm*  was  es-  orders,  with  discretion  to  cruise  where  he 
tablMed  as  a  planter.  He  was  then  en-  pleased,  with  this  restriction,  however, 
laged  for  some  time  in  the  slave-trade,  that  he  was  not  to  rstum  to  Frsnoe  imme- 
nut  quitted  it  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  diately  after  tnakiDg  attempts  upon  the 
ScqitaDd^  in  1768,  as  passenger  in  a  vessel,  coast  of  En^^d,  as  the  French  govem- 
die  captain  and  mate  of  which  died  on  ment  had  not  yet>  declared  itself,  openlvas 
the  passage.  Jones  assumed  the  com-  the  ally  of  the  U*  States.  April  10, 1778, 
muM^  at  the  request  of  those  on  board,  he  sailed  on  a  cniise,  during  which  he  hid 
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open  the  weaknesB  of  the  British  coast  merits  poticular  attendgo,  and  some 
with  a  single  ship^  he  kept  the  whole  tinguiahed  inari^  of  approbadon  finom  oon- 
coastof  Scot]aiid,andpartot  thatof  Eng-  gfesa.**  Congress  passed  a  resolutioD, 
land,  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  alarm,  highly  complunentaiy  to  his  *<  zeal,  pni- 
and  made  a  descent  at  Whitehaven,where  dence  and  mtrepidi^."  Geneial  Wash- 
he  surprised  and  took  two  forts,  with  90  ington  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratula- 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  set  fire  to  the  ship-  tion,  and  he  was  afterwards  voted  a  gold 
pine.  In  this  attack  Upon  Whitehaven,  medal  bj  congress.  From  Philadelphia 
the  house  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  in  whose  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampahire, 
semce  the  fiilher  of  Jones  had  been  gar-  to  superintend  the  building  of  a  ship  of 
dener,  was  plundered,  and  the  fiimily  war,  and,  wh^  there,  drew  up  some  ad- 
plate  carried  off.  But  the  act  was  com-  miiable  obeervationB  on  the  subject  of  the 
mitted  without  his  knowledge^  and  h^  American  navy.  By  permission  of  con- 
aflerwards  made  the  best  atonement  in  gress,  he  subsequendy  went  on  board  the 
his  poiyer.  After  his  return  :o  Brest  with  French  fleet,  where  he  remained  until  the 
200  prisoners  of  war,  he  became  involved  conclusion  of  peace,  which  put  a  period 
in  a  variety  of  troubles,  for  want  of  means  to  his  naval  career  in  the  service  of  the 
to  support  them,  pay  his  crew,  and  refit  U.  States.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  as 
his  ship.  After  man/  delays  and  vexa-  agent  for  prize-money,  and,  while  there, 
tions,  Jones  sailed  from  the  road  of  St  ioined  in  a  plan  to  establish  a  fur-trade 
Croix,  August  14,  1779,  with  a  squadron  between  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
of  seven  sail,  designing  to  annoy  the  and  China,  in  conjunction  with  a  kindred 
coasts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  spirit,  the  celebrated  John  LedvanL  In 
principal  occurrence  of  this  cruise  walS  Paris,  he  continued  to  be  treated  with  the 
the  capture  of  the  British  ship  of  war  greatest  distinction.-  He  afterwards  was 
Serapis,  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  en-  mvitedJnto  the  Russian  serrice,  with  the 
gogenient,  off  Flamborough  head.  Sept  rank  o^  rear-admiral,  where  he  was  dis- 
23, 1779.  The  Serapis  was  a  vessel  much  appointed  in  not  receiving  the  command 
superior  in  force  to  Joneses  vessel,  the  of  the  fleet  acting  against  the  Turics  in 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  which  sunk  not  the  Black  sea.  He  found  fault  with  the 
long  after  the  termination  of  the  engage-  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Nassau,  the 
ment.  The  sensation  produced  by  Uiis  admiral;  became  jiestlessand  impatient; 
batde  was  unexampled,  and  raised'  the  was  intrigued  against  at  Court,  and  calum- 
fiune  of  Jones  to  its  acme.  In  a  letter  to  mated  by  his  enemies ;  and  had  permis- 
him,  Franklin  says,  ^  For  some  days  after  sion,  finom  the  empress  Catharine,  to  retire 
the  arrival  of  your  express,  scarce  any  fix>m  the  service  i/rith  a  pension,  which 
thing  was  talked  of  at  Paris  and  Ver-  was  never  paid.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
sailles,  but  your  cool  conduct  and  perse-  where  he  ^raduaUvsunk  into  povertyyneg- 
vering  bravery  during  that  terrible  conflict,  lect,  and  ill  health,  until  his  death,  which 
You  may  believe  that  the  impression  on  was  occasioned  by  jaundice  and  dropsy, 
ni^  mind  was  not  Jess  strong  than  on  that  Jaly  18,  1792.  His  last  public  act  was 
of  the  otliers.  But  I  do  not  choose  to  heading  a  deputation  of  Americam^.  who 
say,  in  a  letter  to  yourself^  all  I  think  on  appeared  before  the  national  assembly  to 
such  an  occasion.^  His  reception  at  Par-  ofler  their  congratulations  on  the  gionous 
is,  whither  he  went  on  the  invitation  of  and  salutary  reform  of  their  government. 
Franklin,  was  of  the  most  flattering  kind.  This  was  before  the  flight  or  the  king. — 
He  was-  every  where  caressed ;  the  king  Jones  was  a  man  of  signal  talent  and 
presented  him  with  a  gold  sword,  bearing  courage ;  he  conducted  au  his  operations 
the  inscription,  Ftiuficoh'  maris  Ludomcus  with  the  most  daring  boldness,  combined 
XFI  remunero/ur  strenuo  vindki,  and  re-  with  the  keenest  sagacity  in  calculating 
quested  permission  of  congress  to  invest  the  chances  of  success  and  the  conse- 
him  with  the  military  order  of  merit — an  qiiences  of  defeat  He  was,  however,  of 
honor  never  conferred  on  any  one  before  an  irritable,  impetuous  diqpositiQn,  which 
who  had  not  borne  arms  under  the  com-  rendered  him  impatient  of  the  authority 
mission  of  France.  In  1781,  Jones  sailed  of  his  superiors,  while  he  was,  at  the  same 
for  the  U.State8,and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  time,  hush  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  ; 
Felnruary  18  of  that  year,  after  a  varied  of  and  he  was  deficimt  in  that  modesty  which 
escapes  and.  renoouhters,  where  he  under-  adorns  great  qualities  and  distinguished 
went  a  sort  of  examinati<»i  before  the  board  actions,  while  it  disarms  envy  and  concil- 
of  admiriaJty,  which  resulted  greatiy  to  his  lates  jeatousy.  His  eariy  education-  was 
honor.  The  board  gave  it  as  their  opan-  of  a  very  limited  khuL  It ,  terminaiad 
ioo,  <<tfaat  the  comluct  of  Paul  Jones  when  he  went  to  sea.  at  the  age  of  twelve; 
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but  he  supplied  its  defects  by  subeequent  and  found  in  this/  woric  a  valuable  assiet- 
study,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  write  ant  When  tlie  British  troops  took  pos- 
with  fluen<^,  strength  and  clearness,  and  session  of  New  York,  doctor  Jones,  not- 
to  sustain  his  part  respectably  in  the  pol-  'vvdthstanding  the  assurances  of  protection 
ished  society  into  which  he  was  thrown,  fiom  the  royal  commander,  retired  into 
In  bis  lettora,  he  inculcates  the  necessity  the  country,  relinquishing  his  lucrative 
of  knowledge  for  naval  officera,  and  inti-  practice  in  the  city.  He  was  soon  after 
mates  that  he  had  devoted  *<midni|eht  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  New 
studies**  to  the  attainment  of  that  inmrr  York,  and  subsequently  entered  the  med- 
mation  which  h6  deemed  requisite  in  his  ical  department  of  the  army.  The  hard- 
situation.  His  memorials,  correspondence,  ships  of  a  military  life  injufM  his  delicate 
&c.  are  quite  voluminous.  He  also  wrote  health,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 
poetry,  and,  in  Paris,  wad  a  great  pretender  service,  for  his  private  practice.  Having 
to  ton,  as  a  man  of  fashion,  especially  fixed  his  permanent  residence  at  Phila- 
after  his  victory  over  the  Serapis,  which,  delphia,  he  was  elected,  in  1780,  one  of 
of  course,  eave  him  great  Mat  amonsst  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  hos- 
the  ladies  of  the  French  capital.  At  this  pital.  Upon  the  institution  of  the  college 
period,  he  is  described  by  an  English  of  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  in  17^, 
lodv  then  resident  at  Paris,  as  "a  smart  doctor  Jones  was  elected  vice-president, 
little  man  of  thirty-^x ;  speaks  but  little  and  contributed  to  the  first  volume  of  its 
French,  and  appears  to  be  an  extraordina-  transactions  an  interesting  paper  on  •^- 
ry-genius,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  hero."  An  thrax.  He  was  the  intimate  fiiend  and 
account  of  his  life  has  been  written  by  physician  of  doctor  Franjklin,  whom  he 
J.  H.  Sherburne  (Washington,  1828).  attended  in  bis  last  illness;  and  published 
JoNBS,  John;  an  American  physician,  a  brief  account  (if  his  death.  In  1790,  he 
was  bom  at  Jamaica,  Lons  Inland,  in  attended  general  Washington,  tbepi  presi- 
17^.  After  receiving  his  education  at  a  dent  of  the  U.  States,  when  veiT  ill  at 
mivate  schpol  in  the  city  of  New  Yorii,  New  York.  When  the  seat  of  the  fed- 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  eral  government  was  removed  to  Philndel- 
under  doctor  Thomas  Cadwalader,  and  phia,  the  president  appointed  doctor  Jones 
afterwards  visited  Europe,  to  improve  his  physician  to  his  fiimity.  In  June,  1791, 
professional  knpwledge.  He  obtained  the  he  contracted  a  fbver,  which,  added  to  his 
decree  of  doctor  of  medicine  ftt>m  the  previous  disorder,  put  a  period  to  his  life 
umversity  of  Rheims,  and,  havinff  subs&-  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  in  the  63d  year 
qucntly  epett  some  time  at  Lej'den,  con-  of  his  age. 
chidedhis  medical  tour  by  a  visit  to  Ed-  JoifOLEvas.  (See  Jugglen.} 
inburgh.  Returning  to  America,  doctor  Jonson,  Benjamin,  a  celebrated  English 
Jones  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  was  poet,  the  contemporaiy  and  fiiend  of 
speedily  introduced  to  an  extensive  prec-  Shakspeare,  whom  he  has  been  accused 
tice,  anid  acquired  particular  reputation  as  by  some,  but  on  insufficient  gpunds,  of 
an  operator.  When  medical  scnools  were  regarding  with  envious  and  malignant 
mstituted  in  the  college  of  New  York,  feelings.  He  was  the  posthumous  son  of 
doctor  Jones  was  appointed  professor  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  suffered  consider- 
surgery,  upon  whick  bnmch  he  delivered  able  pnyations  for  his  reIi|pous  opinions, 
several  courses  of  lectures,  difftising  a  and  was  bom  June  11,  1574,  at  West-' 
taste  for  it  among  the  students,  and  ex-  minster;  at  the  grammar-school  of  which 
plaining  improvements  as  practised  in  city  he  was  placed,  under  Camden)  at  an 
Einope,  of  whwh  the  American  faculty  early  age;  till  his  mother  manying  again 
were  hitherto  ignorant  Ifeving  for  a  to  a  person  who  held  the  bumble  occupQ- 
considerable  time  been  afHk^ted  with  the  tion  of  a  bricklayer,  young  Ben,  as  he 
asthma,  he  embalmed  for  London,  where  was  familiariy  called,  was  taken  home  ah- 
he  experienced  some  aBeviation  of  his  lupt^  by  his  father-in-law,  and  empl^ed 
complaint  He  returned  to  his  native  by  him  as  an  assistant  in  his  trade.  The 
countiy  at  a  crisis  when  she  required  the  ardent  spirit  of  th^  fhture  poet  revolted 
exertions  of  all  her  citizens.  In  the  year  against  Ins  condition  ;  he  fied  fixim  home, 
1775,  he  published  his  Plain  Reniarks  and  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier, 
upon  Wounds  and  Fraetures^Hi  work  par-  in  which  capacity  he  served  with  much 
ticukurlv  useful  to  the  eountiy  at  thAt  pe-  commendation  firora  his  ofiicers  on  the, 
riod.  Many  persons  had  been  of  ne^essi-  score  of  pereonal  courage,  durlnff  a  cam- 
ty  chosen  to  act  as  suigeons  in  the  conti-  paign  in  Holland.  Returning  to  England^ 
nental  army,  who  were  iffnorant  of  ^e  he  quitted  the  service,  and^tiiough  his 
recent  improvements  in  Sie  profbsnoiu  straitened  cireumstances  threw  in  his  way 
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obatacleft  of  do  common  magnitude,  he  France,  in  1613,  in  the  progresB.c^vdiicfa, 
determined  to  apply  himeelf  to  liten^y  widi  ius  tisual  caieleesnefla,  he  afironted 
pursuiiB; .  With  this  view,  he  contrived  to  cardinal  Du  Penron,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
enter  himself  of  St  John's  college,  Cam*  land,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  honorary 
bridge ;  but  his  failing  resources  prohibited  degree  of  A.  M.  fiom  the  university  of 
him  from  continuing  Ions  at  the  univer-  O^rd.  On  the  death  of  the  poet  lau* 
sity.  He  went  to  Liondon,  and  com-  reate,  Jonson  was  appointed  his  socc^ssor, 
menced  at  once  author  and  actor  by  pro-  and  the  salary  of  lOO  marks,  attached  to 
fession— two  callings  then  fi^equently  com-  that  post,  was,  on  his  petition,  raised  to 
bined.  His  progress  as.  a  peribrmer  was  the  sum  of  £100  by  Charies  I.  But 
not  rapid,  and,  Sefore  he  could  make  any  neither  this  addition  to  his  income,  nor 
great  impression  in  his  iavor,  a  quarrel  a  subsequent  gratuity  from  the  same 
with  a  brother  actor  seemed  to  close  eveiy  royal  source,  could  save  him  from  the 
avenue  against  this  method  of  gaining  a  consequences  of  pecuniary  improvidence, 
reputation.  He  had  made  his  d£but  at  An  attack  ofpalsy  at  lenffth  earned  him  of^ 
the  Curtain^  an  obscure  theatre  on  the  Aug.  16^  1637.  Jonson's  best  dramas  are 
skirts  of  the  town,  and,  a  difference  arising  his  Alchymist,  Epfoene,  and  Volpone, 
between  him  ana  another  member  of  the  which,  besides  being  admirable  as  to  plot 
company,  a  duel  iensued,  which  terminated  anddevelopement,  e^ibit  traits  of  pungent 
in  the  death  of  his  antaeonist,  while  he  humor,  strong  conception,  and  powerful 
himself  received  a  wound  in  the  sword-  discrimination.  The  remainder  of  his  dro- 
arm.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  mas  are  inferior.  His  tragedies  of  Sejanus 
naiTOwly*  escaped  with  life,  in  conse-  andCatilinearetooleOm^anddeclamato- 
quence  of  diis  rencounter.  During  his  ry  either  for  the  closet  or  the  stage,  and  a 
confinement,  he  is  reported  to  have  be-  great  portion  of  his  comedy  is  low,  forced 
come,  through  the  intervention  of  a  Ro-  and  unnatural.  Contrary  to  Shakiyenre, 
man  Catholic  priest,  a  convert  to  that  he  deals  rather  in  passing  mannera  and 
communion,  and  to  have  remained  so  eccentricities  than  in  general  nature,  but 
during  a  space  of  twelve  years,  when  he  supplies  a  food  notion  of  the  follies  of 
resumed  his  former  opinions.  His  first  his  times.  His  poetry  is  occasionally  il- 
attempt  at  dramatic  comjposition,  in  the  luminated  by  vigorous  and  pleaang  pas- 
prosecution  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  sages,  and  a  few  of  his  short  pieces, 
been  much  encouraged,  if  not  actually  poems,  and,  especially,  the  Hymn  from 
prompted,  by  Shakspeare,  was  in  1598,  Cyntbia^s  Itevela,  his  epitaph  on  the 
when  his  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  still  countess  of  Pembroke,  and  some  of  his 
considered  a  standard  piece,  was  printed ;  songs  and  Underioooda  are  excellent  Be- 
and  from  this  period,  ne  seems  to  have  sides  his  dramatic  and  poetical  produc- 
produceda  play  annually  for  several  years,  tions,  he  yma  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
besides  writing,  occanonally;  masks  and  miscellaneous  works,  among  which  are 
interludes,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  an  English  Gramm  r.  Discoveries,  .&c 
court  The  frvor  he  had  enjoyed  there,  Severaleditions  of  his  works  have  been 
was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  protect  published,  the  last  and  rtost  complete  of 
him  from  the  consequences  of  a  severe  which  is  that  bv  Mr.  GifiK>rd.  A  curious 
and  imprudent  satire  on  the  Scottish  na-  tradition  prevailed  With  respect  to  the 
tion,  in  a  dramatic  piece,  which  he  wrote  deposition  of  his  remains  in  Westminster 
in  conjunction  with  'MOrston  and  Chap-  abbey,  where  a  handsome  tablet  has  been 
man,  entitled  Eastward  Hoo.  The  anger  erected  to  his  m^ory,  in  Poet's  cor- 
of  the  court  fiivorites  was  at  once  drawn  ner,  inscribed  O  rare  Ben  Jomon!  The 
upon  his  bead  by  this  unfortunate  sally ;  he  same  words  are  found  on  several  small 
was  a  second  time  ccftnmitted  to  prison,  square  stones  in  the  floor  of  the  abbey, 
and  only  a  timely  submission  saved  his  under  one  of  which  it  was  generally  be- 
nose  and  ears,  which  he  was  condemned  lieved  his  corpse  was  buried  in  a  perpen- 
to  lose  in  the  pUlory  as  a  libeller.  By  his  dicular  position.  This  was  ascertained  a 
address,  however,  he  soon  contrived  to  ^w  yean  since  to, be  the  &ct,  his  coffin 
reinstate  himself  in  the  favOr  of  a  mon-  being  discovered  so  situated  in  on6  of  tlie 
aroh  to  whose  pleasures  the  efifusions  of  ables  during  the  preparations  making  for 
his  muse  had  become  necessary  ;  and  for  a  recent  interment 
the  remainder  of  that  reign  he  continued  Joppa.  (See  JqffdJj 
in  high  favor  as  a  kind  of  superintendent  Jokdan.  This  nver,  oekibrated  in 
of  the  court  ^vels,  enjoying,  at  the  ^ame  Scripture  history,  rises  at  thefoot  of  the  An- 
time,  the  friendship  of  all  the  wits  and  tilibanus  in  Syria  (in  the  paehalic  of  Da- 
fiteratit>f  the  «ge.    After  a  toiur  through  masbuB)!  forms  the.  lake  Genezareth  or 
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traverses  Paksdne,  of  which  it  ehronicle  DeRegfwrum  d  Thnporum  Sue- 
is  the  only  iiDportant  river,  fiom  ikorth  to  ceasionty.  which  come  dowta  to  the  year 
south,  receives  the  Kedron,  and,  after  a  55Q,  are  of  much  value,  though ,  writ- 
course  ofabout  150  miles,  empties  into  the  ten  in  barfoarcius  Latin.  They  are  con- 
Dead  sea.  ^  The  hanksare  steep,  and  about  tained  in  Muratori's  Scripi,  Rerum  JUdi- 
15  feet  high.    Its  bordeis,  once  cultivated    carum* 

and  inhabited,  are  now  deserted,  and  its  Jortin,  John,  D.  D.,  isin  eminent  scholar 
yellow  water  rolls  slowW  in  the  sazid.  and  divine,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1608, 
The  Hebrews  called  it  Jordan  (river  of  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge. '  Here, 
jud^entj ;  the  And»  call  it  Mthar-d-  under  the  instruction  of  doctor  Thirlbyj 
C9ttrux  (nver  of  the  ford).  They  ascribe  he  acquired  so  high  a  character  for  learning 
tc^  bathing  in  its  waters  the  power  of  heal-  and  acuteness,  that  he  was  recommended 
ing. — On  the  countries  near  the  Jordan  by  his  tutor  to  Pope,  to  extract  Uie  notes 
and  eastward,  see  J.  8.  Buckingham's  from  Eustathius,  to  print  with  his  transla- 
Traods  among  Vie  Arab  Tribes  inhabiting  tion  of  the  Iliad.  Jle  took  orders  in  1734, 
the  CaUniries  edst  of  Syria  and  PaUsHive  and  he  served  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  par- 
(London,  1825,  4tt).).'  ish  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields.    In  173I,in 

Jordan,  Dorothea ;  an  English  actress  conjunction  with  some  learned  coadjutors, 
ofeminence  in  various  departments  of  the  he  gave  to  the  world  Miscellaneous  Ob- 
drama.  Her  father,  captain  Bland,  of  a  servations  upon  Authors,  Ancient  and 
respectable  Irish  fiimily,  eloped  with  her  Modem  (two  volumes,  8vo.);  and,  in  1751, 
mother,  who  was  a  native  of  Wales,  by  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Remarics 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  offspring.  The  upon  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  which  four 
subject  of  this  article  adopted  the  theatrical  volumes  more  were  published  in  1752  and 
profession,  for  the  support  of  herself  and  1754,  and  twb  more  after  his  death  in 
her  mother,  and  made  ner  first  appearance  1773.  In  1755,  he  published  Six  Disser- 
at  Dublin,  in  the  character  of  rhebe,  in  tations  upon  various  Subjects.  In  1758, 
As  you  Like  it;  but  her  talents  first  attract-  he  published  his  Life  of  Erasmus  (4to.); 
ed  particular  attention  in  tragedy.  At  the  in  1760,  another  4to.  volume,  entitled 
theatre  of  York,  she  assumed  the  name  of  Remarks  upon  the  Works  of  Erasmus. 
Mrs.  Jordan^  by  which,  though  never '  In  1762,  he  received  the  living  of  Ken- 
married,  she  was  subsequently  known,  sington,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed 
In  this  situation^  she  continued  three  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1764,  he 
years.  She' made  hei:  first  appearance  was  made  archdeacon  of  London,  and 
before  a  London  audience,  a^  Peggy,  in  died  Aug.  27, 1770.  Besides  the  works 
the  C6untry  Girl ;  and,  in  that  character,  already  mentioned,  doctor  Jortin  was  the 
in  Nell,  in  the  Devil  to  Pay,  and  others  of  author  of  Remarks  upon  Spenser  (1734, 
a  similar  cast,  she  displayed  unrivalled  8vo.) ;  Remarks  on  Seneca ;  Letters  on 
excellence.  She  appeared  to  almost  equal  the  Music  of  the  Ancients ;  and  other  mis- 
advantage  as  a  tragic  actress,  where  ten-  ceHaneous  productions,  which  appear  in 
der  rather  than' violent  and  lofiy  feelings  two  volumes  of  Tracts,  Philological,  Criti- 
were  to  be  portrayed.  Her  long  theatrical  cal  and  Miscellaneous.  Seven  volumes 
career  was  terminated  by  her  retirement  of  his  Sermons  and  Charges  were  also 
to  France,  where  she  re«ded  in  obscurity,  published  after  his  death,  in  1771  and  1772. 
and  died  (1816)  without  a  relative  or  Jorullo,  Jurullo,  or  Juruto,  or  Xu- 
firiend  near  her,  to  soothe  the  hours  of  Aullo  ;  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  Mecho- 
sickness,  or  bestow  on  her  remains  the  acan,  30  miles  south  Pasquaro,  65  south- 
decent  rites  of  sepulture.  She  was,  for  south-west  ValladoKd ;  Ion.  103°  52^  W. ; 
a  lone  time,  the  mistress  of  the  duke  lat  lO''  9^  N.  This  vokano  was  formed 
of  Cuirence,  now  William  ly,  who  on  St  MichaePs  day,  in  1759,  in  the  mid- 
had  several  children  by  her.  Since  his  die  of  a  beautiful^  fertile  and  pleasant 
aceeflsioD,  the  king  has  ordered  Chan-  valley,  which  extends  three- leagues  from 
trey  to  prepare  a  statue,  to  be  placed  east  to  west,  and  more  than  8  from  north 
ovei-  her  remains,  in  the  cemetery  of  St  .  to  south.  By  the  skirt  of  this  mountain 
Cloud.  passes  a  stream,  which  before  fertilized 

JoRDANO.    (See  Giordano,)  the  valley,  and  which  is  called  dd  SaUo. 

JoRifAiTDES  (properiv  Jbrckmef),  l^  birth  llie  waters  are  so  hot  that  men  or  horsee 
ai)  Alan,  lived  under  the  emperor  Justin-  passine  through  it  are  in  danger  of  being 
ian,  was  at  first  a  notary,  and  afterwards    scaldea. 

took  the  monastic  vows,  but  is  erroneously       Josefinos.     (See   JSlfixmee&adoBy   and 
styled  hisiun>  of  Ravenna,    His  De  QoOur-    Joseph  Boncmarte,) 
runt  Origme  d  Rdms  GesUs^  and   his       Joseph,  st.;  husband  of  the  virgin 
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Maiy,  tbe  mother  of  Jesus,  a  Jew  of  the  Leopold  I,  bora  at  Vkona,  July  96, 1679^ 

tribe  of  Judah,  whose   genealoey  from  receired  the  crown  of  Hungary  in  1689, 

Abraham  and  David  is  given  by  St.  Mat-  and  was  soon  after  crowned  as  Roman 

thew  and  St  Luke. . .  He  is  represented  in  king.    In  1705,  he  began  hisieign,  which, 

the  N^w  Testament  as  an  humue  mechan-  though  short,  was  troubled  by  wfu«  in  the 

ic,  and  a  iust  man ;  but  little  is  known,  Netherlands,  Hungary,  Gerrnany,  Italyjuid 

with  certamty,  of  his  history.    ^  Spain.    He  was  well  disposed,  but  weak 

Joseph,  the  son  of  the  ravorite  Rach^  and  indolent .  He  revived  the  imperial 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  bis  father  Jacob,  chamber.    The  Protestants  enjoyed  toler- 
Stunff  with  envy  and  with  the  arrogance  ation  and  some  privilegee  under  his  reign, 
which  tbev  thought  was  displayed  in  his  He  died  April  1/,  1711. 
innocent  dreams,  his  brotliers  sold  him  to  Joseph  II,  German  emperor,  son  of 
some  Ishmaelitish  slave-dealers,  by  whom  Francis  I  and  Maria  Theresa,  was  born 
he  was  sold  to  Potiphar,  a  diednguished  March  13, 1741,  at  a  time  wlien  Frederic 
officer  in  Effvpt  The,prudenceandfideh^  the  Great  bad  already  conquered  half  of 
which  he, displayed  in  the  service  of  his  Silesia,  and  the  Bavarian  army  was  ap- 
master  ameliorated  his  concBtion ;  but  his-  proaching  the  Austrian  frontiers,  when 
refusal  to  complv  with  the  unlawful  de-  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chape)le  restored  the 
sires  of  Potiphar^  wife  caused  hun  to  be  sinking  state.    Joseph  was  inferior  to  his 
thrown  into  prison,  at  her  instigation.  Yet,  brother  (Leopold  it)  in  learning,  but  he 
even  here,  Joseph  was  able  to  gain  the  displayea  an  active  and  penetrating  mind, 
confidence  of  the  keeper;  and  £e  inter-  and  made  much  progress^  particukriy  in 
pretation  which  he  gave  to  a  dream  of  the  the  languages,  mi^ematics  and  music, 
king's  butler,  who  was  likewise  in  prison.  His   hvejy  temperament   often   brought 
opened  for  him  the  wav  to  a  better  for-  him  uto  collision  with  his  ihother,  whom 
tune ;  for,  after  the  butler  had  been  re-  he  obeyed  from  respect,  but  vnthout  con- 
stored  to  &vor,  Pharaoh  and  his  whole  viction,  and  with  secret  reluctance.    He 
court  were  troubled  by  a  dream.    The  observed  bow-  much  her  devotional  spint 
butler  remembered  the  Hebrew  boy,  who  was  abused,  and^he  imbibed  an  invincible 
had  given  so   happy   ail   interpretation  aversion  to  the  clergy.    She  set  a  great 
to  his  own  dream  when  in  prison.  Joseph  'value  on  birth,  and  he  early  acquired  a 
was  brought  to  court,  andf  explained  the  dislike  for  imdeserved  privileges^    In  the 
king's  dream  of  seven  fiit  and  seven  lean  mean  .time,  tlA  seven  years'  war  having 
kine.    The  monarch  now  released  him  broken  out,  every  preparation  was  made 
from  confinement,  and  raised  him  to  the  for  the  yotins  prince  joining  the  arniy, 
second  place  in  the  empire.    He  suggest-  when  Maria  llieresa  recalled  her  order.  In 
ed  vrise  measures  for  preserving  the  peo-  1760,  he  married  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  who 
pie  fi!om  fiimine,,  during  the  Ainproductive  died  on  her  second  confinement   He  also 
years  which  he  had  predicted,  and  Pha-  lost  his  second  wife,  a  Bavarian  princessr 
raoh  committed  to  him  the  chaive  of  car-  He  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 
irinff  them  into  execution.     Aianied  to  1764,  and,  on  the  dewi  of  his&tber,  1765, 
thecvuighter  of  an  Egyptian  noblemaiH  in  German  emperor.    His  mother  declared 
possession  of  the  highest  power  next  to  him  co-regent  in  the  hereditary  states  of 
the  royal,  Joseph  saw  all  his  wishes  grati-  the  house  of  Austria,  and  gave  him  the 
fied,  except  his  yearning  after  his  relations,  command  of  the  army ;  but  the  real  author- 
In  the  years  of  famine,  his  brothers  came  ity  remained  in  her  hands.    During  (he 
to  buy  corn  fit>m  the  stores  which  he  had  war,  Joseph  had  had  cause  to  admire  the 
collected  in.  Egypt     Without   makine  great  enemy  of  his  house.    Animate  by 
himself  known  to  them,  he  .endeavorea,  uiis  example,  he  entered  on  his  elevated 
by  some  harsh  treatment,  to  discover  their  career;  but,  as  he  Ipad  but  httle  real  power, 
thoughts,  and  to  make  them  repent  of  the  excepting  in  military  affiurs,  in  which,  with 
wrong  which  they  had  done  him.    His  the  aid  of  Lascy,  he  introduced  ^mo 
feelings  at  length  overcame  him.     He  improvements,   he   employed  this  time 
discjoeed  himself  to  his  brethren,  and  pro-  in  travelling,-  and  bcMcoming  acquainted 
vided  them  and  his  father  with  lands  in  with  his  states.    On  one  of  these  journeys, 
Egypt  He  was  now  then*  benefiictor,  and  under  the  tide  of  couni  FalkmiUinj  he 
therefore  Jacob,  in  his  last  blessing,  gave  visited  Frederic  the  Great  in  his  camp  at 
to  his  two  sons  equal  rights  vnth  the  other  Neisse,  Aug.  25^  17Gd,  The  two  monarchs^ 
brotheiB,  and  the  two  tribes  of  Manasseh  dispensing,  with  ceremonies^  met  on  terms 
and  Ephraim  preserved  the  m^moiy  of  of  fiimiliarity,  like  friends.    In  the  follow- 
Joseph  among  the  Hebrevra.  ing  year,  the  eniperor,  in  his  camp,  reoeiv- 

JosEpH  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  ed  a  visit  from  Frederic.  In  177/,  Joseph 
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tisdo  ftioumey  to  Paris, 'Wfaere  lie  qi^ot  iMwof  the  eoomiY.    Joeeph  bimaelf^  ex- 
six  weeks.     £Teiy  body  was  channed  baomed  and  chagnned  by  the  misfoituiie 
with  him.    'At  the  end  of  tbis^yter,  the  of  his  army,  retumed  sick  to  Vienna  m 
elector  of  Ba variil  died,  and  the  war  of  the  Deceniber.    In  the  following  year,  fortune 
Bavarian  suoceaaioD  broke  out  between  Avoied  the  Austrian  arms;  Belgiade  was 
Pnidria  and  Austria,  to  whiph  Maria  The*'  sunnendere^  to  LaodohiifaDd  the  RusBians 
reea  put  an  ^nd,  without  the  knowledge  made  great  progress.    The  principal  cause 
and  contraiy  to  tiie  wishes  of  her  son,  of  the  di^lcohies  which  Joseph  next  had 
who  was  desirous  of  measuring  himself  to  encounter,  was  t^e  tax  law,  introduced 
in  the   field  with  bis'greot  adversary.  inNoveniber^l789.  Thenobilitvandpeas- 
'In  1780,  Joeeph  came  into  the  posses-  -  antiy  showed  theipaeivee  equaUy  dissatiB^ 
rioD  of /fiiD  dominion  over  his  hereditary  fi^  and  the  signal  was  given  for  veneral 
states^  at  the  age  of  40  yeaniand  was  tiiUs  disorderand open  rebellion.    TheNetber- 
the  sovereign  of  move  than' S3  millions  of  bods  declared  themselves  independent, 
men,  with  a  £ne  urmyv    His  people  adored  and  expelled  the  imperial  forces  fimn  all 
him  ;  the  nobili^  and  cMivy  alone  ha4  the  provinces,  and  Luxemburg  only  re-- 
reason  to  fear  Irnn.    Joseph  bad  drawn  mained  in  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
on  himself  their  hatred,  by  ordinances  troops.    Joseph  showed  himself  ready  to 
which  were,  in  many  respects,  veiy  ex-  make  ccmoeesions;  but  all  his  proposals 
ceUept    He  allowed  a.  greater  freedom  of  were  scordfiiily  injected.    The  Hungari- 
the  preasy  put  an  ^d  to  the  coiftiexion  ans,  jafeo,  whose  general .  dissatisfiiotion 
between  Rome  and  the  reUgi<^s  orden^  had  been  only  slumberi|ig,  vebeUed,  and 
diminished  the  pensiona,  placed  the  Je^vs  demand^  the  restandoii  of  their  ancient 
on  a  heeler  footing,  abonahed  bondage,  aghts  and  constitution.  -  To  the  astonishr 
suppressed  all  nunneries  and  manv  mon-  ment  of  all  Europe^  Joseph,  in  Januaiy, 
aatmes,  particularly  those  in  which  there  1790,  declared  all  the  acts  of  bis  gevem- 
woie  no  schools,  or  the  sidt  were  not  taken  ment  in  that  country  retoked,  even  to 
careo^  or  the  monks  did  not  preach.  lathe  -the  edict,  of,  toleration  (June  2^  1781). 
spring  of  1782,  pope  Pius  VI  made  a  visit  Tyrol  showed  signs  of  dissalis&ction,  and 
to  Vienna.  Joseph  afterwards  returiaed  his  Joeeph  basieifed  to  put  eveiy  thing  on'  its 
visit  at  Rome,  sdll  cohdncung  torsi^ppress  former  footing.     His  -health  sunk  under 
moilaslerie%  so  that  in  eubtyeais,  die  nom-  the^  accumulated  mortifieatioqa,  and  the 
her  beloBging  to  the  different  orders  had  consequences    soon    became    apparent/ 
sunk  fiom  6^000  to  S9,000.    All  bmnehes  Februaiy,  1790,  he  was  sensible  that  death' 
of  the  covenunent,  public  edu<$adon,.  the  was  rapidly  Approaching,  and,  on  die  90th, 
police,  the  state  of  the  clergy,  and  the  peas-  he  died  of  a  pulmonary  consumption. — ^ 
ahtry,  vrere  reformed.    By  a  new  code  of  Joseph  was  of  the  middle  size ;  bra  lively' 
laws,  capittd  punidimentB  were  aboDah^  dispoaiticMi,' fickle,  and   fond  of  action, 
ed.    His  attempts  at  reform  in  Hungaiy,  of  ru(ing,'  of  destroying  and  building 
which  he  wished  to  render  unifbnn  wiU)t  up.     Courage  in  danger  waa  a  soiking 
his  Gerann  states,  caused  •  rebellion  of  trah  in  his  cbancter. '  He  had  a  strong 
the  Walacbiana,  which  he  could  ouell  only  and  liyely  4ensa  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
by  the  execution  of  its  leaders^  Horia  and  respected  it  in  alL    lie  caused  the  Augar- 
Glo^ka.    Then  foUdwed,  1784^  the  dispttte'  ten,  hithertD  closed,  to  be  made  public^ 
widi  Holland,  concerning  the  free  naviga-.  and  placed  over  the  entnmee  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Schelot,  and  the  negotiations  tion,  ^Dedicated  to  all  men,  by  one  who 
for  the  exchange  of  the  Netfaerkmds  fop  valued  them.**    When'  requested  to  per- 
Bavaria,  against  which  the  confederacy  mil  cndy  <^ertam  classes  to  walk  in  the 
of  the  German  princes  was  formed,  in  Prater,  in  order  diat  they  misht  enj<^ 
1785.    In  1787,  under,  the  tide  of  comt  themselves  there  with  their  equate  only,  he 
fblkenMny  Joseph  made  a  joumey  into  refijsed,  iuid  added,  *^  If  I.wpnld  live  only 
the  Crimea,  where  Catharine  gave  him  a  with  my  equals,  I  must  .go  to  the  topnb 
most-splendid  reception  at  Cherson.    Af-  of  the  emp^rs,  at  the  papuchin  chapel, 
ter  his  retton,  be  experienced  a  series  of  and  there  fspead  ray  daya"    To  Schmidt, 
misfortunes.    Disturoances  having  broken  the  historian  of  Gennany,  he  said,  ^  Spare 
otit  in  the  Netherlands,  Joseph  diwontinu-  no  .one,  and  not  even  myself  if  you  come 
ed  his  refbrma,  aad.  quiet  seemed  to  be .  down  so  fiar  with  your  history.    Posterity 
restored.    Fbb.  9,  1798^he  declared  war  must  judge  my  mults,  and  those  of  my 
against  die  Turioi    By  Uie  defeat  at  Lu-  predeceosom'*     Frederic  die  Great  wrote 
gos  (Sept.  20, 17^  the* army  waaoUiged  to  Vokmre  coneeraing  him— ''Joseph  is 
10  retreat,  and  mmered  dreodfidly  in  coo-  an  emperor  audi  as  Germany  has  not  .had 
sequence  of  the  beat  a^d  the  unheahhi^  for  a  long  tithe.    Educated  in  splendor, 
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his  habits  are  nmple ;  grown  up  amkkt  n^ly  made  tfaeiT'  house  a  kind  of  as^rlum 
flatteiy,he  is  dtill  modest  f  inflanied  tviih  for  the  unfiMtuoate.*  Hlle.  De  B^thisy, 
a  love  of  glory,  he  yet  saprifioes  his  am*  cODdenmed  by  the  rovoluciooary  tribunal, 
bition  to  his  duty.^  Joa^ph'8  fhvonte  ob-  owed  her  1^  to  the  courageous  iaterces- 
ject  was  to  be  sovereign  in  a  peculiar  aion  of  Mad.  De  Aeauhamais.  But  the 
sense,  and  to  manage  £e  gteat  machine  fuiy  of  terrori^n  increased,  and  her  hus- 
of  the  state  entirely  himself.  Whatever  band,  who  had  valiantly  defended  France, 
his  own  reflections,  or  his  knowledge  of  at,  the  hted  ofits  armies,  was  thrown  into 
other  countries,  adiowed  to  be  usefiil,  he  prison,  and  executed.  She  was  also  in- 
wished  to  introduce.  But  he  did  not  suf*  chided  in  the  list  of  proscription ;  but  the 
iiciendy  considei^  that  he  had-  to  do  with  death  of  her  husband  reduced  Jier  to  such 
other  men,  with  ether  relatbns,  and  that  a  state  that  she  could  not  be  removed,  and 
long  habit  tendered  it  difficult  to  change,  to  .this  circumstance  she  owed  her  escape 
at  once,  usages  sanctified  by  time ;  that  from  exeeution.  Robiespierre  at  length 
other  men  did  notpoasess  his  knowledge  perished,«ndtlie  viscountes  was  delivered 
and  experience.  The  present  emperor  6f  ^om  prison  by  Tallien,  who  was  never  for- 
Austria,  Frauds  I,  his  nephew,  has  caused  sotten  by  her,  nOr  by  Euc^ne,  from  whom 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him  by  Zau-  he  received  a  considorabTe  pension  till  his 
nen-^-See  AnecdoUs  of  the  Emperor  Jos^h  death.  Josephine  was  indebted  to  Barras 
//,  and  Pezzl's  GtarakterisUk  (Vienna,  for  the  restofatwn  of  a  part  of  the  proper- 
1790).  Dohm's 'MemouTB  also  contain  tyDf.hbrhusbejid,  and  at  hjs  house,  after 
important  information  on  Joseph's  system  the  13th  Veiid6miaire,  she  -met  general 
of  government  and  reform.  The  Letters  Bonaparte,  who  hild  previoudy  taken  an 
of  Joseph  II'  (Leipsic,  second  edition,  interest  in  her  for  th^  foUoWing  leason: 
182d>  are  valuable.  The  disarming  of  the  citizens  having  been 

Joseph  Bonlp^rts.     (See  .^endix  decreed,  a  boy  of  fifteed  years  pr^eiMed 

to  this  volume.)  hunself  to  Bonaparte,  and  with  gii«at  ear- 

Jo9tpmiiE(JtU>ee-Ta8ckerdelaPamie),  •  sestness  demanded  the  sword  of  his  father, 

empress  of  the  French,  queen  of  Italy,  The  boy  was  Eugene ;  ^d  Bonaparte, 

-mji  horn  in  Martinique,  June  24^  1763.  toiiched  by  his  fiiid  ^eal,  was  de^irotis  to 

While  very  young>  her  fkthet  took  her  to  become  acquainted  with  his  mOd]er,rto 

France,'  to   paany  her  to   the  Viqcount  whom  he  immediately  became  attached. 

Beauhainais  (q.  v.),— a  marriage  arranged  He  matried  her  in  17»5,  and  never  ceased 

by  the  two  &mihes^  when  the  marquis  to  have  the  gieatest  esteem  for  her.    She 

Beauhamais  was  govemor-general  of  the  followed  the  hero  of  Italy,.and  her  whole 

Antilles.    Madame  DeBeauharnaisj  in  the  tife  wacrnow  intimately  connected  vrith 

prime  of  her  beauty,  and  still  more  adorn-  that  of  Napoleon,  at  whose  si^e  she  sCbod, 

ed  by  that  peculiar  grade  which  disdn-  like  a  good  genius.    She  had  considenUe 

guished  her  throughout  her  life,  had  what  influence<)ver  him,  and  hislettersto  her  are 

was  then  called  great  success  at  court  proofsofher  amiable  character,  and  of  his 

She  bore  the  viscount-  twa  children,  Eu-  warm  attachment  to  her.    She  was  always 

g^ne  (q.  V.)  andHortenee ;  but  neither  the  benevolent,  and  accessible  to  any  who 

brilliant  life  of  the  court,  nor  her  love  for  sought  protection  >  or  meroy  firmi  Napo- 

her  children^  had  been  aUe  to  lessen  her  leon  through  hee.    The  comparison  which 

fUial  attachment  to  her  mother,  to  attend  Napoleoh  drew,  at  St  Hetena,  between 

whomj  in  her  sickness,  she  went  to  Mar^  the  two  empress^  as  reconled  in  Las 

tinique,  in  1787.    She  took  her  daughter  Cases'  'Memorial,  is  honorable  to  both, 

with  her,  and  paased  three   y^ars>in  the  Bourrienne  tells  us,  that  some  shamefld 

island.    Th6  troubles  which  theuAbroke  calumnies,  rendered   general   Bonaparte 

out  very  suddenly,  obliged  her  to  flee  jeak>U8  while  in  Egypt,  but  that,  soon 

without  tttkiif g  leave  of  her  mother,  and  to  after  his  retuni.  every  thing  was  adjusted, 

return  to  France,  where  she  arrived  after  Josephine  Used  her  iuflneooe  in  favor  of 

narrowly  escaping  great  perils.    A  suigu-  many  emigrants,  encoun^ed  arts  and  in- 

kir  prophecy  had  been  made  to  her  when  dustry,  and  protected  the  humblest  aitisis 

a  child,  which  she  used  to  mention  when  whom  she  found  worthy.    ''If  I,"  said 

it  was  apparently  fulfilled  in  her  high  des^  Napoleon,  *"  win  battles,  you  win  hearts  -" 

tiny.    She  is  said  fi«qtiently  to  have  in-  and  it  oeruunlgKseems-aaif  Napoleon  could 

duleed  in  this  play  of  divination.    Her  ^not  have  found  a  woman  who  united  all  the 

husband  was  known,  in  the  beginning  of  oualides  of  heart  and  inind,  which  would 

the  revohxdon,  as  an  advocate  of  consti-  m  her  for  the-companlon  of  bis  career,  in  a 

ttttiotial  principles,  and  his  standing,  as  greater  degree  than  Josi^phine.    Pohgriac 

weU  as  the  benevolence  of  his  wife,  natu-  and  Riviere  owed  their  fives  to  her.    H» 
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ooait  was  tio  les^  admired  in  Fraikcd  than  Nenv  when,  as  it  is  related,  he  predicted 
she  herself  was  beloTed.  She  loved  pomp,  that  Vespasian  woakl  one  day  enjoy  the 
When  Napbleon,  ascended  the  throng  a  imperial  dignity,  and  tberetipon  had  the 
divorce  was  proposed,  but  the  emperor  sood  fortune  to  obtain  both  freedom  and 
rejected  the  proposition.    Josephine  was  mvof.    This  induced  him*  when  he  went 
crowned  at  Pans  and  at  Afilan.    When  with  Titus  to  Jerusalem,  to  advise  his 
Napoleon  became  ^desirous  of  marrying  a  countrymen   to   submission.     After  the 
princess,,  she  felt  it  deeply;  yet  she/had  conquest^f  Jerusalem,  he  went  wi&  Titus 
firmness  enoiu^h  to  consent  to  what  he  to  Rome,  and  wrote  the  histoiyofllieJew- 
thought  best  for  FSrance  and  fi>r  himself,  ish  war,  of  which  lie  bad  'been  an  eye-wit- 
She  retired  to  her  beautifu^  seat  of  Mai-  ness,  in  seven  books,both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
nnaison;  with  the  title  trnp^ofriee'-miie-d^  Greek.languages*— a  woik  wiii^h  resem- 
iwrUre  (^mpress-queen-dowager),  where  bles  the  wvitings  of  livy  more  than  any 
the  respect  and  the  love  of  all  tke  French  other  hisbry.    His  Jewish  aniiquitiQS  (in 
foOowed  her,  who  was  called  ntaUe  de  90  books]  is  likewise  an  excellent  woik. 
Afls^foUon.   She  was  doomed  to  see  the  de*-  It  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from 
sdruction  of  that  throne  on  which  i^e  had  die  earliest  thi^es  dU  near  ^e  end  of  the 
once  sat    The  emperor  Alexai!ider  and  rei^-  of  Nero;   but  it  is   censured,  as 
the  king  of  Prussia;  but  particularly  the  givmg  an  incorrect  account  of  the  mire* 
ibjrmer,Bhowedd)eir  respect  for  her  virtues  cles  of  Chiist,  and  as  suppressing  or  al- 
hy  repeated  visitB  to  Malmaison ;  -but  the  tering  evei^  thing   which  might   have 
iate^f  Napoleon- undertnised  hcar-^trength,  given  ofience  to  the  heathen.    As  a  wise 
and,'  hftving^  exposed  herself  v^le  in  a  politician,  he.  made  the  predictions  of  a 
feeble  state  ofheahh,  by  walking  with  Al*  Mesaiah  refer  to   Vespasian.     His  two 
exander,  she  took  a  cold,  and  died  in -the  books  on  theAntiquityorthe  Jewish  People 
arms  of  her  children.  May  29^  ,1814.    Her  tx>ntitin  valuable  extracts  ^om  old  histori- 
last  Words'  were  VUt  dPEAt ! — ^^-Mqiih  atis,  and  are  aimed  at  Apion,  ah  Alexan- 
Uiml    Her  body  was  deposited  in  the  drian  grammarian;  and  an  opoa  adversary 
.church  of  Ruel,  and  was  followed  by  a  of  the  Jews.     The  best  editibn  of  his 
nuinerous  pnA^essioB,  in  whicli  die  empe-  woto  is  dial  ^f  Havereamp  (Amsterdam, 
ror  Alexander  was  represented  by  general  17^^  in  two  volumes,  folio,  Gfreek  and 
Sackeii.     Seven   years  afterwards,  her  Latin).     The  last  edition  i6  by  Obenhfir 
childi^n  received  permisnbn  to  erect  a  '(Leipsic,  1781-— 85).      ' 
monument  to  her^  who  had  so  Jong  been       Josquin  ns  Pusi^  Adrian,  Jkis^umus, 
called  the  guardian  angel  of  France.  ^  Jo-  .  er  Jonocas  nx  Prato  $  one  of  the  greatest 
s^phine  was  handsome;  her  figure  'was-  music^ masters  of  the  Netberkmds,  wh6 
elegant  aiid*  majestic ;  but   her  greatest  received  the  surname  PraU>  from  bis  resi- 
chahns   were  her  grace  and  goodness  dence  during  several  years  at  Prato  in 
of  heart     The  Mhnoires  Hiatoriquof  ef  Tuscany.    Uewasapupilof  JohnOken- 
Skrets  de  Vhnfhtinct  JosAkme  (Svols.,  hein,caWlheSSetoiumBa<AQf  histime. 
pubtisfaed  in   November,    1820,  by  the  A^er  having^  sdidied  with  Okenhein,  Jos- 
famous  Pariaan  sibyl.  Mile.  Le  Normandy  quin  went  to  Italy,  received  en  appoint- 
coi^tain .  many  Interesting,  though  unau^  nient,  in  1475,  ip  the  pa^  'Cbapel,  and 
thenticated  anecdotes,  respecting  the  Hfe  acquired  so  much:  reputation  by  Vis  mo- 
of  this  remaricable  woman.  teltet,  masses,  and  odier  chinrch  comnosi- 
JesBPEVs,  Flayius,  bom  37  years  after  tions,  that  he  was.  invited  to  Cambray, 
Christ,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  order  of  the  made  chapel-master  to  Louis  XII  and 
priesthood,  was  an  ornament  to  the  sect  Friuicis  I,' and  thdn  to  the  German  empe- 
of  the  PhariseeB,  to  which  he  bek)nged,  .ror  Maximilian  I.    He  died  at  Brussds, 
and  for  a  long  while  governed  Qamee.  where  ki^  tomb  is  shovina  in  the  church  of 
Me  aflerwards  obtiUned  the  oommand  of  St  Gkidala.    He  vfbs  jusdy  admired  as  a 
the.  Jewish  armjr,  and   support^   vrith  contrapuntist,  a  hundred   yeais   before 
courage^,  with  ^wisdom  and,re»^udon,  a  Palestrina  and  Orlando.    ''J^uin,"  aaid 
siege   of  seven  weeks^  in  the   fortified  Luther,  after  having  heard  one  of  hie 
toiNha  of  Jotapha,  whefe  he  was- attacked  masses,  **  is  master  of  the  notes  s  they 
by  Vespasian  and  TitUs.    The  town  was  must' do  as  he  chooses :  either  composers 
betrayed  to  the  enen^ :  40,000  vof  the  in-  must  do  as  the  notes  choose."    The  cele- 
balritantB  were  cut  to  pijsces,  and  1^  bnited  Senfel  and  NkoIss  €k>mbert  were 
were  made-  prisoners,    Jbecnihu^  was  dis-  his  pupils.  (See  Bumey's  ERtUny  ^fMiuit^ 
covered  in  a  caye,  where  he  nad  concealed  or  the  article  Joeqtdnj  in  Bees'&CycIopedia;) 
himseli^  and  was  given  up  to  the  Roman       Jenvou  (jFVeoeA,  which,  literally  translate, 
general^  who  was  abotif  to  send  him  to  ed;  wouki  be  pUnfpUaf) ;  a  playthings  con- 
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fiisting  of  tvfo  thin  circular  plates  of  wood,  wmds  the  Rhine  became  at  last  a  dtfor- 
about  two  inches  in' diameter,  united. in  deviy^ht;  whereupon  Beumonville look 
the  centre  by  a  cylinder  ^e  sxtb  of  an  the  cpmmand.  Jourdan  r6tired  to  Li- 
inch  long.  Fix^  to  the  cylinder  is  a  tnogea  as  a  private  individual.  In  March, 
cord  about  a  yard  long  or  more^  wliich  is  17^,  he  was  chosein  a  member  of  the 
,&stened  with  a  noose  to  the  ^nger.  If  .council  of  five  hundred,  and  was  twice 
the  cord  is  wound  round  the  cylinder,  and  thehr  nresidi(nt.  He  remained  a  firm  friend 
the  jbi^'cm  is  let  lall,  ^ou  can,  by  &  pull  be*  to  the  republic.  •  Here,  too,  he   waft   in 

>    fore  tiie  whc^e  cord  IS  wound  G^  make  the  oppoaitioB  to  Jiis  rival  Pichegru.    In  the 

yot^eu  wind  Itself  up  iantiKely.'    In  this  the  events  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  he  was  oa 

'  whole  play  consistB,  andyet,  from  1790  to  the* side  of  the  directoiy.    It  woe  lie  who 

1791,  me  joujtm  wa»  so  fiabionable  in  proposed  the  law  coDceraing  the  cOnscrip- 

France,' that  the  hiffaest-pereons^were  seen  tion.    Being  aflerwards  appointed  general 

playing  with  it  on  meir  walks,  and  in  socior  of -the  army  of  the  Dahuoe,  he .  crossed 

t}'.  Tho  ftshion  also  extended  to  Germany,  the  Rhme,  March  1, 179^,  entered  Suabia, 

-  JouBDAH,  Jean  Baptiste,  count,  tnarsbal  attacked  Jths:  arch-duke  Charies,  was  beat- 

•and  peer  of  France,  bom  in  1762,  at  LI-  eu  at  Stpckach,  Maroh^  and  wa6  forbed 

moges,  where  his  fother  practised  as  a  to  retreat..   April  10,  h^  was  superseded 

surgeon,  entered  the  militaiy  service  in  by  Mossena.    After  tno  revolution  of  the 

177B,  and  fouflbt  in  America.    Aiier  t^  l£tb  Brumaire  (Nov;  9),  which  he  oppo»- 

peace,  he  employed  himself  in.cominerce.  ed,  he  received  (Ji|ly,  J800)  the  command 

In  1790,  he  took  service  in  the  national  of  Piedmont.    InJ802^hebec»imeaiuem- 

gaard;  in  1791,  be  commanded. a,  baltal-  ber  of  the  state  council,,  and  was  chosen 

ion  of  volunteers  in  the  army  of  the  North :  to  tlie  senate.  "  In  1803,  Napoleon  named 

in  May,  1793,  he  was  appointed  general  <  him  gpnerBl-hi-chief  of  the  arm}'  hi  Italy, 

of  bri^de,  and,  two  months  after,  general  fixid^ .  in  1804,   marshal  of  France,  and 

^division.  In  the  batde  of  Hondtschoote,  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  When, 

he  mounted  the  enemy^s  w[orks,  at  the  in  September^  1805,  he  declared  that  his 

bead    of^  his    troops,    and    afierwards  army  was  too  wea^Maasenareceifedth^ 

received   the   command   of   the  army,  command  of  it.    In  1806^  he  went,  as 

in    the  ^plate  of  HoUchard.  .   Oct.  17,  general-4n-chidf,.  un4er  king  Joseph,  to 

he  gained,  after  «  struggle  of  48  hours,  Naples,  and,  in  1808,  he  ibllgwed  him  ^ 

the  batde  of  Watti^es  over  the  prince  major-general  to  Spain^    Vexed  at  finding 

ofOoburg;  but,,  because  he  disobeyed  the  every  nlisfbrtune  laid  to  his  chai^  he 

«lirection8  of  the  committee  of  safety,  to  returned  in  1809 ;  but,  when  Napoleon 

net  immediately  OB  the.  ioffensive  with  undeitook  the  war  against  Russia,  Jourdan 

i\ew)y' levied  and   undisciplined  troojis,  was  ordered  beck  to  his  p(|5C  in  Spam. 

Pichegru  received  the  chief  command  in  Afler  the  loss  of  the  decisive  battle  ot  Yit- 

his  place.    JoiXrdan,  however,  soon  after  toria,  June  21,  i813»  Jourdan  lived  in  re- 

rec^ved  the  command  of  the  arnr^  of  the'  tirement  at  Rouen. ,  In  1814,  lie  was  Ap- 

Moselle,  in  Uie  place  of  Hoche.  fie  open-  pointed  comintoder  of  the  ^euth  divis- 

ed  the.  campaign  by  .the  Victory  of  Arlon.-  ion.    In  this  station,,  he  declared  in  favor 

He  afterwards  effected  die  junction  of  his  of  Louis  XVIII.     Mardi  10,  1815,  he 

troops  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  took  liie  oath  of  all^^ance  anew  to  the 

the  North,  passed  the  &mbre,  besieged  Jdng,  and,  when  ^he  latter  lefi  France, 

Charieroi,  and  gained^. June,  1794,  the  vie*  jedml   to  his  /seaL      Napoleon   made 

toryoffleurus,by  which  he  .became  mas-  him  a  peer  i^  June,  and  mtrusted  him 

ter  of  Belgium;,  and  drove  the  allies  beyond  with  the  defence  of  BeeanQoo.    After  the 

Ihe  Rhine.    We  can  thus  regard  Jourdan  return  of  Louis^  Jourdi^i  was  one  of  the 

a^  the  conqueror  pf  Belgium,  and  of  the  first  to  decku«  for  him.    He  afterwards 

1^  bank  of  the  RhmeL    In  September,  presided  instead  of  Monoeyin  the  couit- 

1795,  he  crossed  the  Rhme  at  Bonn,  Neu-  martial  upon  manAial  Ney.,. which  declared 

wied  and  Dfisseldorf;  while  Pichegnir  did  itself  incompetent  to  judge  him.    In  1816, 

the  same  0iing  at  Monheim.    He  6ouki  tlie  king  of  Su^inia  dent  him  his  portrait, 

not,  however,  maintaih  his  station  on  tlie  as  a  token  of  his  gjratitude  for  his  admin- 

right  bonk,    ile  afterwards  took  the  place  ietnition  of  Piedmont,  in.l800 ;  and  Louis 

of  Pichegru,  and  undertook,  in  179G,  the  XVIH  named  hirn^m  1817,  commander 

celebrated  invasion  of  the  right  bonk  of  of  the  8evei^divisk>n,and,  1^1819,  raised 

the  Rhine^  in  which  he  conquered  Fran*  him  to  the  peerage.    He  belonsed  to  tbe 

conia,  and  prraaed  forward  towards  A)he-  ,pana^  oif-the  liberal  constituuon^sta 

.  mia  and  Ratisbon.     Bot  the  arch-duke  . ,  Joqriul.    Every  one  to  found,  with 

Charles  defeated  him,  (md  his  retreat  to-  suiprise,  how  quickly  imprcasiohs,  even 
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of  Important  evwite,  vaiiiflh ;  how  quicklv  vice  again,  a£id  retired  1797,  once  Which 

we  oonfbund  dates  and   forget  imnnei  time  he  has  devoted  hiniBelf  estirely  to 

**  It  is  ongubr,"  a^ya  Byron,  **  bow  aoon  literary  studiea.    He  rms  the  author  ot 

we  lose  tiie  impression  of  what  ceases  to  the  fionous  opera,  the  Vestal  (1820,  set 

be  eoifistantly  before  us:  a  year  impairs:  to  music  by  Spontini),  Ferdinand  Ooitez, 

a  lustre  obliterates.    There  is  little  distinet  Les  Brnfoah^,  .&c.     He  ^  .particularly 

left  without  an  effort  of  memory,"  &c.  happy  in  describing  the  mannen  and  cus- 

For  him,  then,  who  wishte  to  live  beyoiTd  toins  of  the  doyr  and  lashes  folly  ably, 

die  passing  moment,  and  retain  vividly  tbe  His  HermiU  4e   la    Chdant  and  Drane- 

memoiy  of  his.  past  lifo,  it  is  of  great  im-  Parktar  have  been  translated  into  £ng- 

pbrtance  to  keep  a  journal.    The  practice,  lisb,  as  have  several  of  his  odier  works. 

indeed|  is  somewhat  in  disrepute,  owing  to  He  was  also  a  contributor  .to  the  period- 

the  fHfolous  details  of  some  journals,  and  icals.    Hie  tragedy  Sifiiii  viras  perform- 

the  sentimental  folly  of  others.    Experi>  ed  150   times,  between  1821  and  18&4. 

ence  leads  us  to  advise  the  keeping^of  a  The  Giuvres  computes  <PEL  Jaiof  appeared, 

brief 'journal,  to  retain  th^' vesdges  of  the  Paris,  1823  et  seq.    (See  /cw,  Jmtctne,) 

passing  time.    A  date,  a  name,  a  jest,  a  Jovei.laj«08,  Gaspar  Melchior  de,  one 

grave  observation,  interspersed  novr  ^and  of  the  most  djuBtlnguished  Spaniards  of 

Sien  with  a  whole  day's  proeeedmg,  given  modem  times,  was  bom'  in  Gijon,  in  As- 

m  as -condensed  a  form  ^  as  poesime,  a  tuiia,Jan.  5, 1744,  of  aii  ancient  and  noble 

fidight  drawings  &c.,  may  afibrd  valuable  fomily,  and  studied  at  Oviedo,  Avila  and 

reminiscences.    A  simple*  rule  is  to  put  Alcala  de  Henares.    As  soon  as  he  left 

every  thing  in  your  journal  which  you  college,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

expect  will  be  vinteresting  to  you  aft^  a  country^  to  raise  lawyers  of  noble  ^birth 

series  of  years.    Young  persons  especialK^  immediately  to  the  bench^  Jovellanos*  was 

«n!buld  avoid  loading  their  journals  vrith  made  akaide  dd  crimen^  or  a  member  of 

sentiment    In  addiSon  to  the  pleasure  the  criminal  branch  of  the  atu^ienda  in 

which  we  derive  from  a  faithful  picture  "deviHe.    Count  Aranda,  then  preradent  of 

of  our  former  lives,  it  is  very  useful  for  a  the  council,  becoming  acquainted  with  hira, 

hundred  purpose^  to  have  the  means  of  seems  to  have  marked  himout  for  one  of 

finding    exact    dates,    descriptiohs    and  his  ne w  school  of  administiation,  in  hiffat- 

names.  tempts  to  improve  the  state  of  the  coCintry.* 

Jounudj  in  naviflation;'a  sort  of  diary  He  advanced  rapidly  in  his  profosaionai 

or  daily  register  of  the  8hip%  course  and  cai^r,  in  the  complicated  system  of  the 

distance,  the  v?inds  and  weatfa^,  together  Spuiish  judiciary,  ai^d  was  finally  ap- 

with  a  general  account  of  whatever  is  ma-  pointed  to  the  quiet  and  dignified  station 

terial  to  be  remarked  In  the  period  of  a  of  member  of  the  council  of  the  military 

sea  voyape,  such  as  the  shifting,  reducing  orders  at  Madrid,    Here  he-  became   a 

or  enlamng  the  quantity  of  sau,  the  con-  usefol  member  of  various  learned  socie- 

dition  of  the  ship  and  her  crew,  the  dis-  ties,  particularly  of  the  Real  Sociedad  eco- 

covery  of  other   ships  or   fleets,  lands,  nomica  MtAnteme  de  Amif^  ad  Pais — oh 

shoals,  breakers,  soundi^s,  &c.  insfitution  intended  for  the  propiotion  of 

' Journal  \k  also  the  name  eiven  to  netvs-  agriculture,  maniifiictunes  and  trade.    In 

papers  and  some  other  pubflcations  which  the  meetings  of  this  isociety,  he  read  his 

appear  at  regular  intervals.    {See  Mws-  Ebgios  of  tbe  celebmted  architect  don 

papeiv,  and  PerMN&ab.)  Ventura  Rodriguez,  apd  of  king  Charies 

JouRmcTVAN,  formed  fcom  the  French  III ;  and  it  was  by  the  command  of  the 

jaumie  (a  day%  work),  anciently  signified  same  bodv  that  be  wrote  his  celebrated 

a  permn  who  wrought  with  another  oy  the  htfotme  swn  vn  Proyedo  de  Ley  Agraria, 

day  1^ -but  it. is  now  used  to  designate  any  to  which  he  mainly  owes  his  fiime.    It  h 

mechanic  who  works  for  anot&r  in  his  nottrue  that  lie  was  prosecuted  for  the  fi«e 

empkiyment,  whether  by  the  month,  vear,  principles  expressed  in  this  woHc.    Jovel- 

or  any  other  term.    It  is  opplied  omy  to  lands  formed  an  intimate  friendiliip  witli 

mechanics  m  their  own  occupations^  a  brilliant  French  adventurer,  Cabarrus, 

JooT,  Victor  Etienne  de,  member  of  which  proved  fiitaltohim;  for  the  latter 
the  second  class  of  the  institute,  since  became  entanffle^in  a'prosecutioi^insti- 
ldlS  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  tuted  by  count  Lerma,  minister  of  finances, 
a  popular  difiaroatic  poet,  bom  1769,  at  which  led  to  his  disgrace  at  court,  and  he 
Jouv,  near  V^jjjjj*^^^^^^^^  time,  •  .  •  ;^  ^^^  .^^  i„  g^  ^ 
a  soldier,  havtag  served,  m  1787,  m  Cay-  tad  t£.  cIwigeT  abandon  the*Wig ;  £nd  it  i«. 
enne,  then  durin|§p .  the  revolution,  was  om^  all  the  «uppori  of  the  prime  minister,  eouat 
several  times  imprisoned,  entered  thcser-  Araoda,  tci  cotmtenaace  this  siep^          ' 
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was  banished  to  his  natifie  ^lace.  Here  him.  He  demanded  a  trial ;  but  Nap9- 
he  remained  from  1790  to  1797,  enliiely  leon's  stroke  at  Bayonne  ehansed  the  nee 
devoted  to  his  yarious  studies  and  useful  of  Spanish  aflbifa  Joseph,  his  brother, 
projects,  inciuding,  among  other  thinga,  the  apziouety  engaged  ail  men  in  his  adminis- 
working  of  coal  niinee^  Ue  also  founded  tntion,  who- stood  hu[fa  in  th&  esteem 
die  royal  Asturian  institutton—hii^daiiing  of  the  people,  and  oj^red  Joveilanos  the 
project  up  to  the  last  moments  of  Us  life,  port-folie  of  the  interior,  advised  to  do  so 
Meanwhile  don  Manuel  Godoy,  after-  by  UrqCiijo,  D'Azanza, Maagaiydo,  OV^tritt 
wards  Prince  of  Peace,  had  riteo,  or  rather  (<^  v.),  and  Cabanrus,  the  inthnate  fiiends 
leaped,  from  the  barrack  to  the  station  of  oi  Joveilanos,  who  said  they  had  a  pesitiipe 
prime  nunister.  Godoy  was  an  ijporant  assunmce  of  his  wiilingne^  to  accept  it 
man,  who  hwpened  to  adopt  the  idea  of  If  this  was  actually  the  ca9e,  ei^er  the 
heme  a  '^  philosophical  mimster.**  Cahar*  loss  suslainedby  Joseph's  patty  atnylen, 
rus  became  his  fiivorite,  and  JoVellanos  or  the  insunectiQn  of  the  Spaniards  soon 
was  asain  invited  to  office,  which  be  ac-  .after  this,  event,  made  him  change  Ins 
cepted  wi^  great  rduotance.  On  his  mind.  Joveilanos,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
a|riva]  at  Madrid,  he  dined  with  Godoy  sures  us  that  his  friends  urged  him  to  ac- 
and  his  mistress ;  and  we  learn .  fixinrone  cept  the  ministi^,  but  that  he  never  thought 
of  his  letters  how  ropugnant  this  and  the  of  doins  so,  thus,  forming  one  of  the  few 
whole  affiur  were  to  his  stem  virtue.  Still,  wej]  informed  and  libeni  m^n  who  did 
'the  thought  that  he  might  do  some  good  not .  join  Joeeph.  Joveilanos  embraced 
in  the  wretched  state  of  the  public  admin-  the  cause  of  the  insuigenia,  and  became  a 
istration/  kept  him  in  public  life.  Jove>  member  of  the  central  junta,  where  it  was 
Uanos  Was  noade  minister,  and  a  colleague  chieQy  owing  to  him,  that  the  council — 
of.  Francesco  de  Saavedr%.with  whom  he  precisely  the  sasae  in  Sfiain  as  the  psori^ 
soon  formed  a  close  friendship.  They  meniB- in  France,  in  .eMn^^-<X(l^ 
were  both  sensible  of  tlie  misemble  chaiv  ciadc  feeihig,sale  of  omces^  &Cv^-was  re- 
actor of  the  govemmem  of  Godoy,  and  vived.  No  .sooner  had  the  council  met, 
prevailed  on  the  kins  to  dismias  him.  than  it  epp<wed  the  oentnl  junta,' which 
Saavedrawas  appointed,  in  his  pUoe,  min-  was  finally  ^Tissolved,  and  Joveilanos  was 
ister  of  for^gn  amurs.  But  this  adminis-  shamefully  treated.  Ta  expose  the  cciuti- 
trolioa  was  soon  dissolved^  and  both  lost  cil,  and  defend  himself  and  the  junta^  was 
their  places. .  Joveilanos  was  not  so  much  the  last  qf  his  labors  as  a  writer.  He  died 
regretted  as.  might  have  been  expected  Nov,  27,  1811, 67  yean  old*  The  eortes^ 
from  his  noble  character,  for  he  was  not  thouch  he  ohjeetea  to  the  princifde  upon 
a  very  practical  head  of.  a  department  whion  they  were  founded,  declared  nim 
The  revenge  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  .henofienio  de  la  paUioy  a  distine^on  ^' 
was  slow,  but  deep.  Marquis  Caballero,  terwJRrds  often  oestowed' injudieiously. 
than  whom  a  baser  instrument  eould  His  Spanish  prose  is  conadered  the. finest 
hardly  be,  found,  even  in  that  oour^and  hi  of  modem  time&  His  iUogios^  though 
those  timesi  was  chosen  to  persecute  him.  possessed  of  some  faults  inSerent  in  all 
A  Spanish  translatipn  o£  Rousseau's  compositions  of  that  kiud^  are  redeemed 
Contrat  Social^  in  one  of  the  notes  of  by  great  beauty  of  langn|ige  and  depth  of 
which  Joveilanos  was  mentidned  fiivora-  thought. .  He  also  wrote  an  Essay  upon 
l>ly>,gave  the  pretext. .  He  was  anrested,  Dramatic  Exhibitions  and  PuUic  Diver- 
carried  from  one  plate  to  another,  and,  at  sions,  some  poems,  and  a  tragedy^  El 
last,  put  in  a  Canbusian  monastery  in  the  Pda^  (the  fareve  Goth  who  defended  the 
island  of  Majorca.  His  addresses  tP  the  inde|)endenceof8pain  against  the  Moors], 
king  from  this  place  are  bold  and  vi^rv  which  was  prevented  by  the  clei^  from 
ou^  and  were  read  by  the  whole  nanon,  being  played  befiye  1790,  and  a  tiansla- 
because  the  hatred  against  the  Prince  of  tion  of^  the  first  book  of  Milton ;  but  his 
Peace  was  then  at  its  height  Intestine  poetry  will  not  procure  immorttdity  for 
commotions  and  foreign  power  at  last  his  name.  The  Pony  71>res(  Bread  and 
put  ail  end  to  tlie  wretched  government.  Bulls),  an  essay  against  bull-fifhta^  has 
Charles  IV  was  compelled  to  audicate  in  been  generally  asenbed  to  him,  but  with- 
fiivor  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  with  whom  Ca-  oat' reason.  In  an  excellent  address  at 
ballero,  betraying  his  friends,  had  sided,  so  tiie  distribudop*  of  pri^  m  the  academy 
tiiot  tlie  mob,  who  had  forced  Charles  IV  (of  fine  arts)  de  St  F^ikando,  in  1781,  he 
to  abdicate,  shouted,  Tlva  d  picaro  Cabat-  depicted  the<»urse  of  the  fine  arts  to  his 
Uro,*  (the  knave  Caballero  for  ever!)  time,  from  which  Cumberiand  derived  his 
JbveUanos  wns  now  recalled  by  the  same  opuiions  on  Spanidi  anSsia.  According 
pe»on   who  hod  shamefully  ije^secuted  to  Joveiknos,  Lope  de  Vegs  and  Jordanes 
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were  the  pv^waoteift  of  b^d  taate,  the  for--  fint  iinpo|tance  in  history,  or  other eye- 

mer  ip  poetiy. and  the  Utter  in  nainting.  witnesaes,  from  whom. he  gathend  in- 

— See  memtnias  ^pxra  la  Vida  dd  Excnu^  forpoation.    Hia  atylie  is  not  unfrequently 

ponGasvar-MeldnordeJiiVtUcm^  tOO.iorid  or  diffijse^  and  hia  stat^menla 

ciag  antuiHcat  de  $us  obrcupor  Den  Juan  may,  p^ha|M»  be  colored  bv  his  paitaadi;-. 

•%ti«<mCeaA^iiMida(Maand.l814)^ex-  ties.    His  Latin  ia  very  excellent^  but  the 

traced  of  which  are  raven  in  me  Letters  deep,  views  of  a  MachiaveUi  are  wsntiBg. 

•from  Spain,  by  Leucadio  Doblado  (Blanco  His  works   are^  W^toria  «ut   TempimM 

White),  London  \  and  J)/oHcia8  Ifytoricoi  (1494-^1547),  lib.  xlv  (2  vols;,  Florence, 

€h  DonG.  M,  JcveUanoay  amsagradas  asm  1548-^1552,  fol.) ;  Elggia  Vinrum  erudiL 

respdabks  Cemzoi.  L  M.  dt  A  M  (Pal-  (Florence,    1549,  foL) :   Elogia.  Pironm 

ma,  1812^  4to.) .  The  wretched  state  of  miea  FirtuU  iUiutrium  (iU  1551,.  fol); 

the  Spanish  book-;rad?  does  not  allow  a  ConmienL  <2e  Rebua  Tureicia  (Wittenbecf, 

eompleteooUecdozi^ofjEiis  works  to  appear.  1597) ;  DeacHpUo  Britannut,  SeotitXj  ^ 

Jovius,  Paul  (orPoD^  GiovioXftL  ceie-  bem^:et  Orpadum  (B&le,1578,fol.V 
brated  Italian  historian,  bom  at  Uomo,  in  JoTStjss  EjNTatE  ;  the  name  given  to 
1483,  studied  medicine  at  Pavia,.biit  took  the  important  .privileges  of  the  estates  of 
orders,  and  was  bishop  of  Nocera  at  the  Brabant  and  Limburg,  with  Antwerp, 
time  of  hi^  death,  in  1552.  Inhis  youth  which  the  dukes  were  obliged  to  swear 
be  read  the  classics  under  the  direction  to  maintein,  before  they  were  allow- 
of  his  brother  at  Rome,  and  ^as  inspired  ed  to  enter  the  ducal  residence,^  from 
vnth  thQ  aesire  of  becom^g  t£[e  historian  which  circumstance  the  name  wos  taken* 
of  his  time.  His  first .  attempt  ^'as  read  The  most  hnportant  of  these  privileges 
liy  pope  Lpo,  to  an  assembly  of  cardinals,  was,  that  the  people  wen^  released  from 
and  the  pontiff  exclaimed^  that>— ^  after  all  allegiance,  whenever  the  duke  should 
Titus  Livy-rthere  is  no  writer  more  ele-  attempt  to  violate  their  rights.  So  ira- 
gant  and  eloquent''  Tiraboschi  shows  porTant  were  these  privileges  considered, 
that  he  has  often  been  represented  as  a  liar  that  many  women  went  to  Brabant  to  be 
and  flatterer,  end  two.  letters  of  Jovius  confined  thercy  that  their  children  npght 
himself  appear  to  fumish  ground  for  ob-  et^oy  the  righ^  of  a  citizen  of  Brabant, 
jections  joifEiinst  him.  He.  there  asserts  Juan  (pronounced  /ftiian,^ith  a  very 
that  an.  author  has  the  privilege  of  dress-  aspirated  a),  Juan  is  the.  Spanish  name  fi>r 
ing  some  in  k>fl  silk,  ana  others  in  linen  ;  John,  and  a  character  named  Don  Jwm  » 
and  that  he  .would  not  ^vrite  without  being  found  in  the  literature  of  most  of  the  mod- 
paid*  '^Sto  in  oHo,  aida  nemo  nos  con-  em  nations  of  Europe.  AsAras^veknow, 
duxii^  RiMike,  in  bis  valuable  .work  this,  character  first  appears  in  the  JSv?^ 
Zvr  KrUik  neuerer  Oesckichtsckreiber  (Ber-  dov  de  SeviUa  y  Cfmeidado  de  Pierroj  a 
lin,  1824),  jusdy  observes  that  a  letter  may  comedy  by  ,  Gabriel  Tellez,'  commonly 
he  written  in  a  moment  of  iU.  humor,  but  called  iKno  de  MpUna,  It  is  well  known 
his  works  must  be  examined  to  determine  that,  the  earW  French  dramatical  poetry 
whether  he  actually  praised  ^  liis  frieiids  was  much  influenced  by  the  Spanish,  and 
^nd  pattions  inunod<^mtely.  He  .openly  the  Convidado  de  Tierra  was  repcoduced 
censures  the  popes,  his  masters,;  in  ex-  by  Meliere,  as  Don  Juan,  ou  Lt  Fuim  de 
pra»ions  which  Catholic^  i^ould  l)lame  ritrrt,  a  comedy  in  jfive  acts,  after  the 
m  a  Protestant  writer;  and  we  ought  not  Spanish. piece  had  already  met  with  great 
to  forget  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks  success  in  an  Italian  dress  in  Italy.  This 
of  the  fidelity  due  from  a  historian.  As  name  has  deiived  its  greatest  fame,  how- 
to  the  money  \^hicii  Jie  Wanted  iot  Ids  ever,  from  the  opera  of  Mozart  called  Don 
writings,  it  is  easily  explained.  In  his  Juan,  one  of  his  most  brilliant  composi- 
time,  antbors  received  no  remunerallon  tibns.  The  variety  ofsentiments,  which  the 
from  guUishers,  but  fh)m  princes  or  ^nmd  composer  was  able  to  express  in  this 
iKher  eminent  individuals,  ^ut  we  have  opera,  gave  tp  his  vast  genius  an  oppor- 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  pffeeted  his  tunity  to  treat,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
statements.  Banke  obsen^es,  that  he  has  the  most  ludicrous  and  the  most  sul))ime 
not  found  any  misrepresentation  of  facts,  subjects.  Don  Juan  is  justljf.one  of  the 
m  order  to  please,  in  .fovius's  woriws,  as  far  mp^.populor  compositions  of'tbe  German 
as  he  haa  .  accurately  Examined  them,  opera.  In  all  these  works,  don,  Juan  is  a 
which  was  down  to  the  year  1530.  As  travelling  mke,whb  practises  ever}' wher« 
Jovius  lived  at  the  court  of  the  pope,  the  arts  of  seduction.  He  is  equally  sue- 
*then  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  capital  cessfiil  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks, 
of  Christendom,  he  became  peraonally^  and,  having,  invited  the  marble  statue  of  a 
aequaixfted  with  many  Individuals  of  the  commander  to .  sup  with  him,  is  horrified 
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bj  ieebg  the  statue  .aeHmQf  desoend  'Hdusee  in  walM  loWhi,  howerer,  were 
mm  hm  marble  steecl  to  accept  the  ofl^r.  exempted  fh)m  this  provkiolL  DuriDg^tbia 
Don  Juan  is -fiDaJly  consumed  by  flames  year,  the  srouud  mraiB  not  cultivated.  The 
from  the  infernal  regions.  It  is  well  political  cSiject  of  it  was  to  prerent  great 
known  that  lord  Byron  gave  to  the  most  oppression  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  their 
notorious  of  bis  poems  the  name  of  liability  to  perpetual  slavery.  The  dis* 
jDbn  Juan,  not.  keeling  to  the  old  stoiy,  tinction  of  tribes,  too,  was  thus  preserved, 
but  because  *^  he  wanted  a  hero."  in  respect  both  to  their  ftmilies  and  their 

JoBA,  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauri-  poiaNssions;  ibr  the  btw  rendered  it  neces- 
tania,  favored  the  cause  of  Pompey  acainst  sary  for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their 
Julius  Caesar,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Phar-  families,  in  order  that  they  nuffht'  be  en- 
sails,  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Soipio.  abled  to  prove  their  right  to  tne  inherit- 
He  was  conquered  in  a  batde  at  Thapeus,  ance  of  tneir  ancestors.  The  jubOee,  too, 
and  totally  abandoned  by. his  subjects,  probably  assisted  in  the  computation  of 
He  killed  faimsei(  with  Petreius,  who  had  time,  like  the  Qteei.  Olympiads,  the  Ro- 
sfaared  his  good  fortune  and, his  adversity,  man  lUstra^  had  the  Christian  centuries. 
A.  U.  C.  707.  His  Jdngdom  became  a  In  imitatibn  of  the  Jevnsh  jubilee  (or,  as 
Roman  province,  of  which  Salltist  was  some  later  vmtera  have  endeavored  to 
the  first  governor.  prove,  of  the  secular  games  ef  the  Ro- 

JuBA  II,  a  son  of  -Juba  I|  was  led  roans),  the  Roman  Catholic  church  insti- 
am'ong  the  captives  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  tiited  a  year  of 'julnlee,  during  which  the 
triumph  of  Ccesar.  In  his  captivity,  he  popes  grant  plenary  indulgences  to  all 
applied  hiinself  to  study.  ^  He  gained  the  who,  miving  confened  and  paitaiken  of 
hearts  of  the  Romans  by  the  courteoilisne^  the  Lord'iB  supper,  shall  visdt  certain 
of  his  manners,  and  Au^stus  Rewarded  churches.  The  first  proclamation  for  a 
his  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage  jubilee  was  issued  in  1299,  by  Bonifkco 
Cleopatra,  the  (foughter  of  Antony^  con-  VlIL  The  profit  which  the  Romish 
lerring  upon  him^  the  title  of  king,  and  chair  dre^nr  mm  it,  and  the  wish  that 
raakinff  him  master  of  all  the  territories  more  Christians  might  have  an  opportu- 
which liis  fiither  once  possessed,  A.  U.  O.  nity  of  partaking  in  it,  induced  Clement 
72^  The  Mauritanlans  rewarded  his  be-  YI,  in  1350,  to  declare  every  fiftieth  year, 
nevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their  then  Uitan  YI,  in  1389,  every  thirty-thiid 
iods.  The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  ip  year,  and  Paul  H,  in  1470,  every  twenty- 
'  his  honorj  and  the  iEthiopiiins  ip^rshipped  -fifUi  year,  a  year  of  iubUee#  The  quantity 
him  as  a  deity.  -  Juba  wrote  a  history  of  of  money  which  the  jubHee  brought  to 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  ojften  quoted  Rome,uiduced  Paultodesognate  certain 
and  commenfied  by  the  ancients.  Unly  a  churches^  in  the  different  countries  of 
fewlBraffments  of  it  remain.  He  also  wrote  ChristeDdom,  where  rotaries,  who  could 
on  the  history  of  Arabia,  and  the  antiqui-  not  come  to  Rome,  ihigfat  obtain  the  ad- 
ties  of  As^yria^  chiefly  collected  from  Be-  ^antaces  of  the  juoOee;  but  on  condition 
rosu^  Besides  these,  he  composed  some  that  the  lar^st  part  of  the  profits  of  these 
treatisea  upon  the  drama,  Roman  antiqui-  provincial  jubilees  should  flow  into  the 
ties,  the  nature  of  animals,  painting,  grams  treasury  of  the  holy  see.  The  money 
mar,  &C.,  DOW  lost  ,      collected  by  ipeans  of  these  general  induf- 

JuBiLATc ;  the  third  Sunday  after  Eas-  gences  was  sometimes  spent  in  wars 
ter.  In  the  primitive  church,  divine  ser-  against  the  Turks;  and  sometimes  used  to 
wee  was  begun  with  the  words  of  tlie  advance  the  bulling  of  the  church  of  St. 
66th  Psalfn,  1st  ver^e — JvMate  Di&y  Peter^  which,  ever  since  the  sixteentii 
cmnts  terra,  Sing  to  the  Lotd,  all  ;^e  century,  had  been  the  standing  pretext 
lands.  under  which  they   were  issu^.     The 

JuBrLEE ;  one  of  the  extraordinary  fes-  reformation,  to  wjbich  the  sale  of  indtil- 
tivals  of  the  Jews,  which  was  held  at  the  cences  gaVe  the  first  impulse,  sensibly 
end  of  every  fiftieth  year. .  This' festival  diminished  these  profits,  and  the  jubilee 
was  prochumed  by  the  sound  of  tnimpets  which  Benedict  XIY  proclaimed  in  1750 
through  the  whole  country,  on  the  even-  had  but  little  success,  as  was  also  the  case 
ing  of  tlie  day  of  atonement,  aboUt  the  with  the.  last,  iQ.  182S,  proclaimed  by  Leo 
autumnal  equinox.  It  was  distinguished  XII.  Gulielmus  Yentura  Astensia,  who, 
by  many  eminent  privileffes.  Afl  debts  prompted  by  motives  of  religion,  visited 
were  to  be  cancelled.  Alislaves  or  cap-  .  Rome  during  the  jubilee  in  iSX),  gives  an 
tives  were  to  be  released.  All  estates  account,  in  Latin,  of  the-  huge  throng 
which  had  been  sold  reverted  to  their  which  flocked  to  the  holy  city,  and  the 
original  proprietors  or  their  descendants,   abund^t  harvest  which  the  pope  reaped. 
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'tkkt  IblfofPin^  is,  a  tntadttipn  of  a  fyw  m  the  m^  aoutbem  parts  of  that  oonti- 

aenteDcesoffaisaceoaDt:   ^Ooioffoutof  nent 

•Borne  OD  the  eve  of  the  naliYitf  of  Oluiat,  Judobs,  in  Hebiew  liistoiy.    (See  He- 

I WBLW  a  great  crowd,  which  no  man  eoold  fireiiv.) 

nuknber.    It  was  noieedy-among  the  Ro-  Judica;  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Lent; 

mans,  that  there  were  2^000,000  of  both  -so  oalled  because  the  primitiTe  church 

aexes  in  the  aaa^n^bied  multitude.    Re-  began-  the  service  on  that  day  with  the 

peatedhr  I  saw  mea  and  women  trampled  words  JtuKca  me,  i>oinme  (P^.  xliii.,  1.) 

tmd^  ibot  in  the  preA,  and  I  myself  was  Jontrn ;  widow  of  Maoasaes ;  a  Jewish 

several  times  in  danker  c^  the  same  &te.  heroine  of  gi^t  b^&uty,  virtue  and  cour- 

The   pope   received  from  them  «  vast  am,  whose  history  is  given  in  .the  book 

amodnt  of  money ;  for,  day  and  night,  vniich  bears  her  name,  the  author  mid  agt 

two  priests  stood  at  the  altai^  of  St  Peter,  of  which  are  unknown..  The  Cathofie 

holding  rakes  in  their  handa^  with  .which  church  admits  if  into  the  caqon^but  it  has 

they  ruted  in- countless  sums  .(fenenlM  m  been  generally  considered  apociyphal  tnr 

wrum  jnanihus  ra3tdio9,  TvL)idianUs  pteu-  Protestants.    Judith,  it  is  weU  known,,  is 

mam  mfkdtamy*     The  ferocioito  tnun-  represented  as  going  out  to  the  tent  of 

pling  of  tins  ComitLea^  throng  brinjiB  .to  Holofbmes,  an  Assyrian  general,  who- was 

miBd  somo'Of  tfa(fB  ceremonials  4>f  I)bnooo  besieging  Bethulia,  charming  him  with 

worahip.     The  rakes,  vrith   which   the  her  beauty,  and  taking  ad  vantage,  of  the 

money  was  gathered  into  the  pontifical  admission  9>  his  tent,  thus  afibitied  her,  to 

bank,  have^  in  later  days,  been  adopted^  as  cut  off  his  head,  while  he  slept,  with  his 

the  Ibraiture  of  a  hacard  or  rouge  et  notr  own  sword.    Some  writera  have  given  an 

table  in  gaming-houses.    ^.^  allegorical  inteipretation  to  this  history. 

JuoA,  the  tr^  and  kingdom.     (See  JueuLim;  a  Itoman  measure;  a  piece 

HtbrttoSy  and  Jewt,)                        -  of  g|t>und  whkh  could  be  plou^ed  in 

-JtTDAA.    (Bee  PaUttme.)  one  dav  by  a  yoke  of  oz^;  alloman 

JtJDAB ;  8uniamedii^6arui<,  ftom  the  place  acre,  240  feet  long,  120  feet  broad  (28,800 

of  his  birth ;  one  of  the  12  ^>osdes  o£  Je-  sq.  feei).    It  veas  tfacunit  of  field-measure, 

sua,  whom  he  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  and  divided  into  i  jvgerum  (aeku  quadta- 

the  Je^i^  prisstS}  under  the  semblance  ius)>»14,400Roinan8quarefeet;|/i^[«nM> 
•of  a  friendly  salutatiof^*  His. divine  Mas- .  (e^ttna]  >«  3600;    Aetus  mhdmus  -  was  a 

ter  addressed  to  him  ^e  mild  repreofy—  strip  4  feet  wide  and  120  feet  long,  ^s  480 

Do  yon  betmy  the  Sonof  Man  with  a  kiss  ?  Romah  square  feet    Two  jvgerd  were 

RemorM  for  his  crime*  led  hind'  to  antioi-  called  handkan;  100  harema  made  one 

pate  the  Savior's  death  by  suicide;  .  The  xtntmia^  and  four  caUuM  (»»  800/i^jfeni) 

Qdnite9,Cerind)]ans,aod some othi^ here-  one  9aHu8*     In  .the  time  of  the  kings, 

ties,  held  him  ki  great  veneration«'-^J*iMto,  two  Jugara ,  were  reckoned   a  sufficient 

brother  of  James,   aceordmg  tp  Luke,  aflowance  for  «  fiither  of  a  fiuenilv ;  at  a 

one  of  die  12  disciples.     Matthew  .and  later  period,  seven ;.  Z76  B.  C,  fifty ;  but, 

Marit  call  him  7*ha3Ukui  surnamtd  Leb-  even  at  a  ami  later  peitod,  it  was  consid- 

bwus. .  He  is  considered  the  author  of  the  ered  djshonorable  tor  a  senator  to  possess 

epistle   which   our  trenslatorB  call  the  more  than  SijGtf)/i^pmi. 

Epirtle  of  SU  JvuU,  though  the.  nai^e  in  •  JueosairAVt,  .or  J^gaivath  (i^  e.  Hu  lord 

tho  Greek  is  the  same  in  both  instances.  ^  Uu  uforU);  the  mdst  celebrated  and 

Judas  MAociutsua.    /See  Jeaosi)  sacred  temple  ii;iHindos(an,  in  the  distinct 

JvnAd'  l^REB.    The  American  spedes.  jpf  Cuttack,on  the  coast  qf  Orissa.    The 

(eercis  CanadensiB)  is  S  small  tbee.  re-  ternple  stands  near  the  shore,  not  far  from 

ndarkable  finrtbo  beauty  of  its  rosercoloi^  the  Chilka  lake,  in  a  waste,  sandy  tract, 

flowers,  which,  appea^^  in  profinion  and  appears  like  a  shapelessmaas  of >stone. 

,  before  the  dsvelopement  of  the  'leaves,  The  iqot  is  a  carved  block  of  wood,  with 

render  it,  on  a  distant  view,  tery  similar  a  hideous  face,  painted  black,  and  a  dis- 

in  appeSiMieeto  a  peach  tree  in  bkissom.  tended,  bk>od-rea  mouth.'  It  is  magnifi- 

The  structure  of  the  flowery  however,  is  cently   dresBed^  and  the  appellation  of 

widely  different,  and,  places  it  in  the  natii-  Juggernaut  is  one  of  the  names  of  Vishnu, 

rai  fiymily  kgumino$<B,    Tho  leases  are  the  preserver  of  the  world.    (See  hdum 

large,  simple  and  cordate.    In  the  spring  Jlihthology,)    On  festival  days,  the  throne 

months,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  prinoipd  6f^the  imace  is  placed  on  a  tower  60  feet 

omamenis  of  the  ft>riBst  in  most  puts  of  high,  moving  on  whe^ .  accompanied 

the  U.  States  south  of  the  4lBt  fNuallsl  of  vritb  two  other  idols-^^iis  white  brother, 

latitude.    The  Ekuopean  species  is  •  very  JBalaram^  and  his  yellow  sister,  Shubtidra-— 

sunihur  in  appeaianee,  and  »  found,  only  who  likewise  sit  oH  their  separate  thrones. 
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8ix  long  lopes  we  attached  to  the  tower,  and  guinea,  w^eh,  if  Diwaige%  deiim- 

by  which  the  people  draw  it  along.    The  tion  SCjcngUur  from  joeii&av,  orJonihrlDr, 

priestB  anct  then*  attendants  ataod  loand  ia  ^mct,<mi]8t  have  been  their  original 

the  throne  on  the  tower^  and  occaaionaUy  oecupatioik.     They    aecompanied    with 

tum  to  the  worriiippeii^  with  indecent  dnunatic  action  tite  aonga  which  they 

aonjgB  and  geaturea.    The  walla  of  the  helped  to  aine;  they -were  bufRxxiB;  and 

temple  and  the  ndea  of  the  car  am  vbo  uiiitedinbandaywhichhadmanypriyilegee. 

covered  with  obscene  imagea,  in  laige,  They  ibrmed  in  Pane  a  society,  the  mem> 

durable  aculpture.  While  the  tower  nioves  bers  ofwhich  d  welt  together  in  UieJRiie^ 

along,  numbers  of  the  devout  worahipperB  Jonf^knn,  afterwarda^  St.  Mien  dew  J^ 

throw  themdelves  on  the  ground,  in  order  nHnen.    Those  whom  we  now  call  jvr- 

to  -be  cruahed  by  the  wheeb,  and  .die  gfors^  men  of  wonderfbl  activity,  and  alm- 

multitude  shout  in  approbation  of  the  act,  nil  equilibristB,  were'then  distinguiahed^y 

as  a  pkMising  sacrifice  to  the  idol.    In  ^  the  name  of  (eflefeiov,  or  baUiores.    From 

temple,  a  nqmber  of  prostitutes  are  kept  the  accounts  of  travellers^  We  know  that 

for  the  pilgrims  who  come  there,  and  also  in  Hilherand  Faitber  Asia,  between  the 

aeveral  consecrated  bulls,  which  ate  com-  old  Ganges  and  the  Orontea^  where  the 

monly  fed  by  the  pilgrims  vrith  herbs.    A  limbs  are  vety  pliant,  ihe  aha  of  baknciBg, 

bone  of  Crishna  is  preserved  in  the  l|^mj4e  of  tunibKng,  and  of  mowg  the  body  Ta(^ 

as  a  precious  relic,  but  shown  only  to  a  idly,  and  with  perfect  r^larity,'are  sdll 

hw*     Every '  year,  .paatKulMy  at  two  piesert^,  and  have  been  handed  down  for 

great  festivals,  in  March  and  July,  the  ml-  thousands  of  yean.    Fanatiea!  penances^ 

grims  flock  in  crowds  td  the  temple,    it  m  and  the  excitement  of  r^iftious  orgies,  in 

calculated  that  there  are  at  least  1/200,000  those  countries  wherer  the  body  is  capable 

of  them  annually,  of  whom  it  is  said  junp  of  the  most  unnatural  contortions,  flnt 

out  of  ten  die  on  the  rood,  of  ftmuie,  gave  rise  to  these  tricks  of  juggl^,  which 

hardship  and  sickness ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  were  thought  to  assist  in  atoning  for  the 

well  known  fiict  that  the  country,  ibr  past,  or  in  predicting  and  determining  the 

milea  round  the  sacred  pliu^  is  covered  future.    Thus  originated  there  the  jug- 

with  human  bone&    Many  old  persons  gling  tricks,  which  are  likewise  met  wnh 

undenrtakei.  the  pilgrimage  umt  they  may  amooff  seveml  tribes  of  North  America, 
die  on  the  holy  ground*    Not  far  from  the  •  Raised  to  an  art  by  the  Hindoos,  a  people 

temple  is  a  •f)iace  called  G^igc^ha  by  the  addicted  to  meiptputioti,  and  ibnd  of  flames, 

Europeans,  where  the  corpses  are  thrown,  these  tricks  became  a  profesBion,  which  fe 

and  dogs  aiid  vultures  are  always  feeding  still  exercised  in  its  highest  perfection  in 

on  the  carrion^    The  contribution^  of  tl^  China,  on  the  coasts  x>f  Coromandel,  and 

pilgrims  amount  to  a  considerable  revenue  in  both  peninsulas,  on  this  side,  and  be- 

(alx)ut  i^l2,000  per  annuml  which  fUls  yond  the  Ganges.     During  the  last  few 

to  the  government,  after  deducting. the  years,  the  people  of  Etunepe  have  been 

expeiises  of  tfie  tiomple.     The  English  able  to  verity  t}ie  accounts  of  ^e  agility, 

took  poasessien  of  the  province  in  iioCS^  the  muscular  strength,  and.the  suppfeness. 

and  foibore  to  exact  the  contribution  of  thQ  in  the  limbs  of  these  Hindoos^  by  the  sight 

Eilerims,  during  the  marquis  of  :Welles-  of  jugders,  wbp,  fh>m  time  to  time,  have 
^y"s  admiulstimtion ;  but  on  hifa  depart-  crossed  over  fbnn  Engluid  to  the  conti^ 
nre  from  India,  the  Bensal  government  nent '  Oiie  of  these  men,'  named  Bamo 
passed  an  ordinance  fbrtne  management  Samu^  also  attracted  considerable  atten- 
of'the  pMigoda,  and  the  taxing  of  the  pilr  tion,  some  yean  since,  in  the  U.  States. 
grimsL  The  superintendence  of  the  tiem-  B6ttige^  has  proved  that,  in  ancient  timec^ 
pie.  and  priests  was  given,  in  1809,  to  the  there  were  still  more  wonderful  exhibi- 
rajah  of  kurdah,  vrith  the^chaige  of  exe-  tions  of  this  kfaid.  That  which  appears 
cuting  the  old  reguhitions.  A  road  fhoih  to  be  the  most  extraordinaxy  trick  of  them 
Calcutta  to  the  temple  has  been  made-  ju^ers— the  swallowirig  the  swoitl,  iknd 
since  1610,  to  which  a  wealthy  Hindoo,  the  catching  several  knrrae  thrown  quick- 
rajah  Sukmoy  Roj^,  contributed  £16,000  ly  into  the  iEur-vwa|i  often  per^rmed  before 
sterthig,  on  condition  of  its  being,  called  the  ancients;  and  an  inscription  inOmter 
by  his  name.  {Tht$,  p.  bcxxxvii^  p.  lyeven  slates  that, 
JveoLEES ;  men  who  perform,  in  pub-  m  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  of  Titos,  end  of 
lie,  tricks  of  legerdemain.  In  the  middle  Traj^  at  Rome,  a  bear  was  exhibited, 
agea,  the  nmn»  ti>fj<mgl$urs  was  given  to  dresised  in  a  long  toga,  who  pl^ed  the 
the  instrument-playera  who  aecompanied  same  tricks  with  oaDs,  that  surprise  us  in 
the  Troubadours.  Afi^wards  these  pier-  these  Ihdian  juggleiSL  To  such  extraor- 
fbrmeiB  eoiiployed  themsdves  in  tricks  dinaiy  oocupalionB  didthe  patience  of  the 
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maniudam  oonatram  eveii.beaMB»  in  order    son  of  MfnmniHia  fay  a  c<»icubiiie»    Under 
to   ambee   the   Roman  people,   always    the  care  of  Micipea,  bis  latfaei^  brother, 
greedy  of  what  was  new  and  atmiige,  or    and  king  of  Numidia  after  MaBiniaBa,  he 
m^  luxurioua  popujace  of  the  great  pro*    received  as  ^ood  an  education  aa  the  two 
vincial  citiee.  Gatoes  in  which  Wis,  paint*    sona  of  MicniBa,  Adherbal  and  HiempeaL 
ed  with  varioue  bri|(ht  colony  were  thrown    He   was  of  a   fine   person^   of  manly 
round,  the  bod^  without  interruption,  ex-    stren^,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
ereiaes  in  equilibrium,  where  every  fitlae    superior  talents.    He  eariy  formed  him- 
step  was  .instant  death,  were  exhibited  by    self  for  a  soldier.    Mieipsa,  who  began  to 
thrae  bihls  of  passage,  the  wandering  chU-    fear  him,  determined  on  his  removal,  and 
dren  of  every  cit^,.  in  a  perfection  which    sent  him  with  an  armv  to  assist  the  Ro- 
yet  astonishes  us  in  the  accounts  and  de-    mans  aeainst   Numantia ;   but  here  ,his 
scriptions  of  th6  fethers  of  the  church,    valor  and' conduct  won  the  esteem  of  the 
For  the  fethera^  with  Manetho  {ApaUUs'    arm^,   and   the    fiiendship    of   Bcipio. 
mat.  iv,  269),  and  the  Ladn  pbet  Manilius,    Blioipsa  now  sought  to  conciliate  him  by 
whose  astronomical  poem  draws  the  horo-.  fevors.    He  adopted  him,  and  declared 
scope  fbr  di^erent  stations  of  life,  fiunish    him  joint  heir  to  the  crown  with  his  sons, 
the  most  satisfiictory  idea  of  this  part  of    On  his  deatb-bed,  be  exhorted  him  to 
anoent  art    Those  who  threw  the  knives    inendship  and  fidelity  towards  his  two 
the  ancients  called  venMaiortfy  and-  those    sons,  unted   with   him   almost   by  the 
who  threw  the  balls  in  a  perpetual  circle,    bonds  of  brotherhood ;  and  be  command- 
are  mentioned  by  Quintilian  .under  the    ed  them  to  honor  Jugurtha,  and  to  emu- 
name  of  pUarii     One  of  the  Hindoos^    late  Ills  virtues.   JFugiutha  promised  eveiy 
who  lately  exhibited  in  Europe,  was  won-    thing  to-lhe  dying  king,  ahhougfa  be  had 
derfid  fer  hia  power  of  moving  eveij  part    alreaudv  resolved  to  become' sole  master  of 
of  his  body,  without  one  part  prevei^g    Numidia.    Soon  after  the  death  of  Micip- 
the  motion  of  another*  •  While  ne  held  in    sa,hjd  caused  Hiempsal  to  be  murdered, 
equiUbriuoH  on  his  ferehead,  a  little  build-    and  drove  Adherbal  from  the  country, 
ing,  conaisdng  of  pieces  of  sticks,  which    taking  possession  of  his  whole  portion  <^ 
wduld  fall  apart  if  not  very  nicely  bal-    Nuniidia.  .  Hearing  that  Adberbe)  hitd 
anced^  and.continuallv  put  it  toffeth^r  and    gone  to  Rome,  he  also  sent  ambassadors 
iook  it  to  pieces,  with  his  toes  he  kWpt  in    there,  to  conntefact  by  bribes  the  effect 
n^id  motion  a  number  of  rings,  which    of  his  representations.    The  ereater  part 
alone  would  seern  to  require  oreat  skill  and    of  the  senate  declared  in  his  raitor.    Ten 
attention,   A  very  difficult  feat,  which  he    commissioners  were   named   to    divide 
also  perfermed,  was  to  string  pearb  upon    Numidia  between  AdfaerbaT  and  Jugur- 
a  thread  by  meatas  of  the  tongue.    This    tha,  and  to  make  an  investigation  on  the 
feat,  too,  the  fethers  mention  expressly,  so    spot,   with   regahl    to   the   murder  oi 
that  the  most  wonderful  tricks  now  ex-    Hiempsal.      These    also    were    bribed, 
hibited  were  pprfermed  before  the  an-    They  declared  the  murder  an  act  of  self-  <^ 
cients,  that  is,  before  the  inhabitanls^f  the    defence,   and   alk>tted  '  tb   Jugurtha  the 
large  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  such  as    richest   provinces.     The   commissioners 
Antiodi.    Some  have  endevrored  to  de-    had  haraly  departed,  when,  to  draw^  Ad- 
rive  f^m  the  name  of  the  old  f ynx  sor-    herbal  into  a  Wai^  he  made  an  attack 
cerers  (yvcrifK)  the  modem,  word  jvg^'  upon  Iris  territory,  and   committed  the 
Wcr,  which  came  last  fixun  the  Provincial    most  terriUe  devastations.    All  this  w«s 
ijangw^Ofi.    Tha  two  arts,  which  are    borne  without  complaint    Jugurtha  now 
stifl  united  in  India,  tiwl  of  di vitiation  and    made  another  attack  upon  A.dheiiNi],  and 
of  exhibitions  of  bodily  addfess  and  agil'«    oUiged  him  to  take  up  amis  in  self^- 
ity,  were  both  practisMl  fay  these  ancient    fence.     Adherlyil  wai^  defeated,  and  his 
artists..  army  destroyed,  near  the  d^ital  city  of 

JneiiaTHi:*;  the  son  of  Manastabal,  a    Cirta.     He  fied  within*  the    walls,  and 
*  Mr.  WaloEin  B.  Hod|rsoo,  in  hit  letters  to    was  immediately  beedeged.    He  found  an 
Mi\  DupooceRu  (TransBciioos  of  Uie  Americui    opportunity,  however,  to  make  known  his 
Phaoso^bical S«ieiy,  VOL  uiAippy  situation  at  Rome;  but  Jugur- 

says,  "The  nanle  Jiururtha,ii  seems  to  me,  may  ^«  .,„  ^L^„  k«  «%.«:*  s^^u^tia  nMVPntMl 
be  easily  recognisedm  the  ketber  word juiur^r  ™*®  ??^^.'V  ^^^  mtrigues,  prevented 
which  signifies  a  enw  or  roeen.  This  ubimS  re-  any  thmg  bemg  done  except  the  sendmg 
minds  me  of  those  of  our  LkKbh  ehiets,  the  bear,  of  commissioners.  Ad  might  have  been 
Je  iool/f  the  tortoUe,  dtc.,  and  is  good  enough  expected,  their  mission  was  of  no  avaU.  In 
for  a  baibanan  fang.  Corvu,,  Carvmu9,  wwre  ^  ^^  |^jw  the  siege  of  CirtST  was 
notmicomroon  names  even  among  the  cmli^ed  •  "'^*"  """'^  a^uLj»-i  »&.  A«m.,^Jt 
Romaps ;  t^t  of  the  names  Juba^  SypJuix,  Ma-  Passed  With  vigor.  Adheibal  was  forced 
<Usa,  I  «wn  I  cannot  make  aoy  thing.'?  to  suneoder,  and,  m  spite  of  his  promise 
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to  graiit  iuDi  fife,  JuAimlia  cauMd  him  to  had  narrowly  ^eseaped  Ming  into  the 
be  uihumaiily  muraered^  The  Roman  hands  of  the  Romans  by  tbiB  tredcbeiy  of 
people  now  called'for  more  i^gorousmeaa-  one  of  h»  servants,  Bomilcar.  Again 
uies  a^^auwt  such  a  perjured  villain,  and  beaten^foy  Metellijs,  he  resolved  to  ask  fbr 
the  senate  declared  war.  The  chief  com-  the  assistance  of  the  Getiilians,  and  of 
mand  was  given,  to  the  consul  Lucius  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania.  He  ob- 
Galpunuus  Piso,  a  man  who  united  mili-  tained  it,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  now  army, 
taiy  talents  with  the  niost  shameful  ava-  attempted  to  reconquer  his  kingdom.  Li 
rice.  At  finft,  he  carri^  on  the  war  with  die  mean  while,  MariUs  had  arrived  ia 
sEcal,  and  conquered  seveipQCl'oities ;  but  he  Afiica  feosuf^ersedoMeteUus.  Afler  tak' 
soon  after  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  ing  the  cil^  of  C^p6%  and  the  fortress  of 
Jugurdia,  and  gretpte^ '^iiQ)  >8 1>0  bc^  not  Mulucha,  he  retreated  towards  the  sea- 
been  sper^  oif,  his  money,' very  ftvorar  •  coaotj  button  his  way.  Was  attadted  by  the 
ble  condition&  He  was  to  retain  Nu*  joint  army  of  Jngurdia  and  Bocchus,  and 
roidia,  and  was  nierelv  to  gi^e  to  the  re-  obliged  to  retreat  to  a  ijjpeighboring  raoun- 
puhlic  a  certfldn  jiumoer  of  horses  and  tain.  Here  the  enemy  soiTound«l  them, 
elephants,  and  a  moderate  sum^of  jmoney*  and,  in  the  expeotatibn  of  complete  vie- 
Much  discontent  was.tihown.at  Rome^  toiy,  gave  tbeftisdves  up  to  immoderate 
and  Jugurdia  was  obliged  to  come  with  joy;  but  when,  fttigued  with  dancing 
a  s^  conduct,  to  stand  hefore  the  tribu-  and  feasting^  they  -jriekled  to  sleep,  the 
nal  of  the  people.  In  Roine,  he  succeed-  Romans  ruabisd ,  down  upon  them  from 
ed  in  gaining  one  of  the  tribunes,  so  that,  the  heights,  and  completely  routed  them, 
when  anout  to  answer)  before  th^  ^ple,  Folir  dSiys  after,  Jtigurtha  and  Bocchus 
the  tribune  intposed  silence  ufrt>n  hni,  made  a  new  attadc,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
and  the~ assembly  dispersed  without  dd-.  Romans;  ,but  Marios  received,  them  so 
ciding  any  thing.  ■  Jugurtha  now  earned  valiantly,  that  nearly  their  whole  lurny  of 
his  insolence  so  &r  in  Rome  as  ta  cause  90fi00  men  was  cut  to  pieces^  thourii  Ju- 
the  assassination  of  Masstva^  an  iUegiti-  guith<li  himself  fought  widi  extraoralnaiy 
mate  son  o^  Quhias^  brother  of  Micipsa,  bravery.  The  kijo^'of  Mauritania  now  con- 
to  whom  the  Roman  people  were  Inclined  eluded  a  peace  .with  the  Romans,  and  aban^ 
to  award  the  crown  of  Numidia.  As  a  doned  his  ally,  dylla  persuaded  him  to 
safe  conduct  .had  been  promised  him^  he  dihaw  Jugurtha  into  his  power,  and  deliver 
merely  received  orders  to  quit  the  eity  him  upto  the  Romans.  Under  pretence  of 
inimediatdy.  War  was  affaui  declared  mediating  between  the  contendmg  puties, 
agaipst  him,  and  carried  on  oy  the  consul  iBocchus  enticed  him  to  his  court  He 
Posthumius  Albinus ;  but  the  artifices  of  was '  here  seized  and  delivered  to  Sylia, 
Jugurtha  caused,  the  year  to  pass  without  who  sent  him,  in*  bhaiiis,  to  Marius,  at 
an^  decisive  measures  being  taken.  Tbip  Cirta.  Thus  the  war  was  ^ded,  and 
prince  was,  also  fortunate  enough,  imnie-  Numidia  becanie  a  lR,oman  province, 
diately  eifler  the  departure  of  the  consul,  Marius  honied  his  triam|^  with  his  pris- 
to  defeat  his  brother,  Aulus  Posthumius,  oner  Jugurtha  -and  hi^  two  sons.  After 
and  constrained  him  to  makcashamefld  this  pi^ce  had  sufi^redl  many  inauhs 
peace,  and  to  saSkr  his  army  to  pass  Un-  fixHn  tho  people  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
der  the  yoke ;  on  which  account  the  sen^  thrown  into  a  daric  prison,  where  he  was 
ate  refivsed  to  rati^the  p^ace,  and  sent  starved  to  death  after  six  days.  Somo 
the  celebrated  Metellus  to  Numidia.  This  historians  relate*  that  he  Was  execated  in 
eeneral  conquered  Jugurtha  in  a  sreat  prison  imiliediately  aifter  the-  triumph, 
battle,  and  regained  mm  against  all  his  His  two  soim  remained  capdve  at  Venu- 
bribes.  When  oq  the  point  of  signing  a  sium.  Sallust  has  written  en  account  of 
shameful  peace,  and  surrendering  to  die  thiswarinamasterly style. 
Romans,  Jugurtha,  through  fear  that  the^  Julia,  the  only  daughter  of  Augustus 
might  inflict  venseance  on  him  finr  'his  and  Scribonia,  possessed  pleasing  ntan- 
ft>rmer  crimes,  suddenly'bhanged  his  reso-  ners,  extniordinaiy  beauty,  and  a  cuhivat- 
ludon,  and  determined  onoe  more  to  abide  ed  mind.  She  was  first  Inarried  to  tlie 
the  worst  He  summoned  together  all  hie  young  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia  by 
remaining  power,  and  began  operation?  her  f^t  husband.  Having  soon  become 
with  do  much  skilly  that  Metellus  saw  that  a  widow,  she  manied  Marcus  Vipsanius 
his  wish  of  ending  the  war  would  hot  be  Agrippa,  to  whom  die  here  three  sons 
fulfilled.  ,  Marius,  at.  the  same  time,  had,  and  two  daucfatei^  Even  during  the  life- 
by  his  intrigues^  caused  the  i^ecaU  of  Me-  tim,e  of  her  misband,  she  led  an  unprin- 
t^us,  and  his  own  appointment  in  his  dpledlife.  Allin  Rome,  except  Au^us- 
place ;  but,  before  he  left  Rome,- Jugurtlia  ti^  were  acquainted  with  her  liccutiQus 
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conduct.  Aflelr  the  death  of  Agrippa,  he  ten  were  yery  clissimil&r.  Gallup  the 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  Tiberiua,  who  younger,  never  left  Christianity,  and  thns 
well  knew  her  character,  but  did  not  dare  obtained  the  praise  ofthe  ecclesiastical  his- 
to  oppoee  the  will  of  the  ernperoi^.  After  torians.  Juhan,  being  older,  had  felt  more 
this  new  marriage,  Julia  by  no  means  gave  deeply  the  persecution,  of  his  family,  and 
up  her  former  indulg^ces,  so  that  Tiberius,  tlie  constraint  and  fear  in  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  be  a  witness  of  them,  or  to  obliged  to  pass  his  youth.  He  therefore 
complain  to  Augustus,  left  the  court  Her  sought  consolation  in  the  study  of  philos- 
ahamelesBnesB  went  00  ftur  that  she  caused  ophv  and  belles-lettres.  At  the  age  of 
to  be  placed  on  the  statue  of  Mars,  eveiy  ^  he  went  to  Athens  and  to  Nicomedia, 
morning,  as  many  crowns  as  she  had  had  where  he  enjoyed  the  socieQr  of  several 
lovers  in  the  past  night  Her  excesses  at  instructed,  particularly  that  of  the  sophist 
last  could  no  longer  be  Concealed  ftom  Libanius.  Here  he  was  induced  to  re- 
her  fiither.  In  the  most  violent  anger,  he  jebt  the  religion  of  those  who  had  massa- 
determined  at  first  to  have  her  executed,  cred  his  family,  and  to  embrace  paganism. 
bat  afterwards  consented  to  banish  her  to  Yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  suiSi- 
Pandataria,  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast  cient  strength  of  mind  to  rise  above  the 
of  Campania,  where  her  'mother,  Scribo-  religi^ous'  prejudices  of  that  age.  At  least 
nia,  accompanied  her.  He  would  never  we  find  that  he'  believed  in  astrology,  in 
foi^ve  her,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  the  science  of  the  htwuspices^  in  the  art 
supplication  of  the  people.  At  last,  how-  of  calling  up  intermediate  spirits  to  one's 
ever,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  permit  assistance,  and  learning  from  them  the 
her  to  leave  tne  island  for  the  city  of  future,  with  several  other  supersdtious  no- 
Rheeium,  on  the  continent  She  never  tions.  Constans,  who  feared  an  attack  of 
dared  to  return  to  Rome.  After  the  the  Germans  upon  the  provinces  of  the 
dearth  of  the  emperor,  she  suffered  still  Roman  empire,  determined  at  last,  at  the 
mcNne.  As  long  as  he  had  livedo  Tiberiu$  solicitation  of  his  wife  Eusebia,  to  give  to 
had  always  professed  much  tenderness  Julian  the  command  of  an  army  gainst 
for  her,  and  had  often  begged  him  to  par*  them.  He  was'  proclaimed  Csesar  by 
don  her ;  but  now  he  treated  her  with  the  Constans,  at  Milan,  in  3S5,  whose  sister 
ffreatest  cruelty.  Before,  she  could  not  Heleu'he  received  in  marriage.  He  now 
teave  the  city  oi  Rhegium  e  Tiberius  now  proceeded,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  to 
confined  her  to  her  house.  He  even  took  Graul,  which  was  laid  waste  by  the  Ger- 
fiom  her  the  little  pension  which  Augus-  mans.  It  was  hardlv  to  be  expected  that 
tuB  had  allowed  her ;  and  she  died  jn  the  a  youth,  who  thu$  far  had  attended  only 
15th  year  of  her  exile,  in  poverty  and  to  the  studv  of  philosophy  and  belles- 
distress,  lettres^  would  be  able,  especially  with  so 
JuLiAir.  Flavins  Claudius  Julianus,  a  small  means,  to  conquer  the  formidable 
R<Hxian  emperor,  to  whoni  the  Christians  enemy  against  whom  he  was  sent    The 

fave  the  sunuuqe  of  the  JipostaU,  son  of  emperor  Constans  himself  appears  not  to 
uHus  Constans  (brother  of  Constantine  have  calculated  upon  the  probability  of 
the  Great)  and  of  BasiliaB,  his  second  such  an  event  Afler  Julian  had  passed 
wife,  daughter  of  the  prefect  Julian,  was  the  wmter  in  prenarations  for  the  ensuing 
horn  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  331.'  war,  he  marchea  against  the  Germans, 
When  haidly  six  years  old,  he  daw  his  took  several  cities,  conquered  *  them  in 
fkther  and  several  members  of  his  family  various  engagements,  and,  in  a  great  bat- 
murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor  tie  near  Strasburg,  completely  defeated 
Constans  11,  his  cousin  (a  son  of  Constan-  seven  of  their  princes,  and  entirely  deliv- 
tine  the  Great).  He  and  hi?  youngw  er^  GauL  He  pursued  the  Grermans 
hrother  Gallus  narrowly  escaped  death,  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  conquered  them  in 
The  education  of  the  two  princes  was  their  own  tuMititry.  As  a  governor  also, 
intrusted  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  be  displayed  extraordinary  talents.  He 
who  gave  them  Mardonius  fi)r  their  in-  gave  to .  Gaul  a  new  constitution.  He 
structer.  They  were  brought  up  in  the  setdcd  the  finances,  diminished  the  taxes, 
Chrisdan  religion,  which  was  yet  a  new  and  assessed  them  more  justly,  put  an 
one  at  the  court  ofthe  emperor.  They  end  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
were  obliged  also  to  enter  the  order  of  the  courts  of  justice,  administered  jusdce 
priests,  that  they  might  thus  be  removed  himself  in  the  most  important  cases,  and 
ilFom  the  throne,  and  they  were  chosen  laid  the  fouiidadon  of  cities  and  castles, 
r^ers  in  their  church.  This  education  While  he  was.tlius  providing  for  the  hap- 
pioduced  a  very  different'  efilect  on  the  piness  of  a  great  nation,  he  was  accused, 
rainds  of  the  two  brothers,  whote  charac-  befbre  Constans,  of  aiming  at  indepen-^ 
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dence.  The  jealoiOT  of  the  suapicious  Jerusalem,  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  re-- 
emperor  could  not  &il  (o  be  excited  by  build  it,  about  300  jean  after  its  deetruc- 
the  brilliant  career  of  his  young  kinsman  tion ;  but  it  is  said  that  flames  of  fire 
in  GftuL  He  was  even  base  enough  to  arose  from  beneath,  and  consumed  some 
stir  up,  secretly,  the,  Gauls  ag^nst  him,  of  the  woriunen.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
and  to  recall  his  best  troops,  under  pre-  wished  to  end  the  w/ir  ^th  the  Persians, 
tence  that  he  wanted  to  employ  tnem  His  first  campaiffn  against  them  was  sue- 
against  the  Persians.  This  order  caused  cessful.  He  took  several  cities,  and  ad- 
a  rebellion  among  the  soldiers,  who  were  vanced  as  fiu*  a»  Ctesiphon.  Want  of 
unvnlliiig  to  so  to  Persia.  They  pro-  means  of  subsistence  obliged  him  to  re- 
claimed their  leader  Julian  emperor,  in  treat  June  2^  9^  he  was  mortally 
March,  960,  in  spite  of  his  own  resistance,  wounded,  and  died  the  foUow'mg  night,  in 
Julian  gave  information  of  the  state  of  the34thyear  of  htsa^ — ^There  is  hardly, 
things  to  Constans,  who  ordered  him  to  either  in  ancient  or  m  modem  history,  a 
renounce  his  tide  of  emperor.  Much  prince  whom  historians  have  judged  so 
as  he  was  inclined  to  do  this,  the  Gallic  dififerently.  Perhaps  h  is  because  his 
legions  equally  opposed  bis  inclination,  character  was  fidl  of  contradictions;  and 
The  emperor  now  sent  an  army  against  some  believe  that  he  had  so  many  good 
Julian,  who  made  preparatioBs  in  luis  de-  and  so  many  bad  qualides,  that  it  is  easy 
fence.  He  left  Gaul,  where  he  had  to  blame  or  to  praise  him  without  violat- 
passed  five  years,  took  Sirmium,  the  capi-  ing  the  truth.  On  the  one  side,  learned, 
tal  of  lUyria,  apd  besieged  Aquileia.  magnanimous,  moderate,  temperate,  cir* 
Here  he  heaiti  of  the  death  of  the  empe-  cumspectj  just,  merciful,  humane ;  on  the 
ror  Constans.  He  now  passed  rapidly  other,  inconsistent,  fickle,  eccentric,  ftnat* 
through  Thrace,  and  reached  Constaiiti-  icd  and  superstitious  in  the  highest  de- 
nople,  December  11,  361,  where  he  was  me,  ambitious,  and  full  of  eagerness  to 
immediately  proclaimed  emperor.  He  be  at  once  a  Plato,  a  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
becan  b^  putting  a  stop  to  many  abuses,  an  Alexander,  he  sought  chieflv  fi>r  the 
and  hmiting  the  splendor  of  his  court  means  of  distinguishing  himself  from  all 
Of  the  thousand  barbers,  and  attendants  othera.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  'fea- 
st the  baths,  employed  by  hisprodecessora,  tures  m,his  character,  there  appeals  to  lie 
he  retained  but  a  single  one.  The  num-  a  sarcastic,  sophistic  coklness  and  disshn- 
ber  of  cooks,  too,  which  was  likewise  ulation.  Some  of  his  works  hav»  come 
yeiy  great,  he  reduced  to  one.  The  down  to  us.  Several  speeches,  letters 
eunuchs  were  dismissed,  as  well  as  those  and  satires,  among  which  the  satire  on 
called  curiosif  who,  under  pretence  of  the  CfBsars,  and  that  on  the  people  of 
informiog  the  emperor  bf  useful  things,  Antioch,  called  Msopogon,  are  diatin- 
were  dangerous  spies,  and  the  bane  of  all  guished  for  wit  and  humor.  The  first  is 
social  intercourse.  After  these  retrench-  particularly  esteemed.  A  critical  judg- 
ments, he  was  able  to  remit  to  the  people  ment  passed  upon  those  who  had  sat 
die  fifth  part  of  all  their  taxes.  Julian  upon  me  first  of  the  thrones  of  earth,  by 
sought  to  restore  die  heathen  worship  in  all  a  philosopher  who  had  himself  occupied 
its  splendor,  and,  on  that  account,  opposed  the  same  seat,  must  indeed  possess  a  pe- 
Chnstionity  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  culiar  charm.  In  his  AEaopogtmy  Julian 
without,  however,  like  many  of  his  pred-  severely  lashes  the  Antiochians,  but  spares 
ecessors,  cruelly  persecuting  the  Chris-  no  praise  when  he  speaks  of  himself, 
tians  themselves.  He  took  from  the  The  best  and  most  coniplete  edition  of  his 
Christian  churches  their  riches,  which  remaining  works  ib  that  of  Ezekiel  Span- 
were  often  very  great,  and  divided  them  heim(Lieipfiic,1696,ft>lio).  They  prove  that 
among  his  soldierB.  He  souglit  hkewise  this  emperor  possessed  talent.  Wit,  vivacity, 
to  induce  the  Christians,  by  flattery  or  by  ease  in  writing,  and  some  fertiUty  ;  but  he 
favor,  to  embrace  nagauism,  and,  failing  in  appears  to  have  confbnned  too  much  to 
the  attempt,  he  labored  to  make  meir  the  taste  of  Jiis  age,  in  which  a  mere 
condition  disagreeable.  Thus,  for  exam-  rhetorical  style  of  dedamation  took  the 
pie,  he  forbade  them  to  plead  before  a  place  of  eloquence,  antithesis  the  place 
court  of  justice,  or  to  receive  ofiices  in  of  thought,  and  play  on  words  the  place 
the  state.  Indeed,  die  Christians  were  no  of  wit  He  wrote  also  a  work  against 
longer  allowed  to  profess  their  fidth  open-  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  we  have 
ly ;  for  he  well  knew  what  powerfiil  arms  vet  some  extracts  that  have  been  translated 
the  Scriptures  aflbrded  tor  combating  mto  French  by  the  marquis  D'Ai^ns. 
paganism.  To  render  fidse  the  prophecy  Julian  Calexvoar.  (See  CaUmar^  and 
of  Jesus,  with  regard  to  the  temple  at  Epoch,) 
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Juliaiia;  a  female  wh6  pooocaaed  great  whole  lenfftb  of  it    The  inhabitantB  are 

ioflueoce  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul  em-  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

peroniof  Hindooetan  in  the  earlier  part  of  Julius  ;  the  name  of  three  popes,  of 

the  last  century.    She  was  bom  in  Ben-  whom  we  shaU  only  mention  the  two 

sal,  in  1658,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  iasL 

Portuguese  named  Augusdn  DIas  D'Acos-  Miu$  U  (Giuliano  della  Rovera),  a  nap 
ta.  After  having  suffered  shipwreck,  she  tiv^  of  Albizola,  originally  a  fisherman, 
went  to  the  court  of.  the  great  Mogul  was  elevated,  bv  his  uncle  Sixtus  IV,  to 
Aurengzebe,  whose  iavor  she  conciliated  the  rank  of  a  bishop  and  cardinal,  was 
by  jpoesentmg  him  with  some  cuHoeities  appointed  papal  legate  to  France,  and,  in 
which  she  had  preserved.  Being  ap-  15(X3,  was  electecl  pope;  aiid  although, 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  harem  of  while  cardinal,  the  friend  of  the  French, 
that  prince,  and  governess  of  his  son  he  now  became  their  enemy.  He  ex- 
Behadur  Shah,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  communicated  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  save 
rendering  some  important  services  to  the  Navarre  to  Spain,  besieged  Mirandola, 
latter,  m^o  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  commanded  his  army  in  person,  formed 
1707,  under  the  title  of  iSAofc  •^iim.  He  the  league  of  Cambray  against  Venice, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  defendinj^  and  was  aJtosether  warlike  in  his  meas- 
his  newlv-acquired  authority  against  his  ures.  The  king  of  France  and  the  em- 
brothers  by  force. of  arms;  and,  in  a  bat-  peror  convened  a  council  at  Pisa,  before 
tie  which  took  place,  Juliana,  mounted  on  whom  he  was  summoned  to  appear  and^ 
an  elephant  by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  explain  his  conduct ;  but  be  did  not  obej^' 
animated  him  bjr  her  advice  when  his  the  summons,  and  (^led  another  council 
troops  began  to  give  way ;  and  to  her  ex-  in  the  Lateran.  In  1512,  he,  made  open 
bortations  he  was  indebted  for  the  com-  war  against  Louis  XII.  The  French  de- 
plete victory  which  he  obtained.  Her  feated  the  papal  army  near  Ravenna,  but 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  dtle  of  were  soon  after  driven  out  of  Italy.  Ju- 
princesB,  the  rank  of  the  wife  of  an  om-  lius  died  in  1514.  He  is  considered  one 
rah,  and  a  profusion  of  riches  and  honors,  of  the  noost  immoral  of  the  popc».  His 
Shah  Aulum  had  such  an  opinion  of  her  conduct  certainly  was  little  bentting  the 
talents,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  head  of  the  Christian  church.  To  pro- 
"  If  Juliana  were  a  man,  I  would  make  cure  means  for  buildinff  St  Peter's,  he 
him  my  vizier."  Jehander  Shah,  who  ordered  the  sale  of  inoulgencea,  which 
became  emperor  of  Hindooetan  in  1712^  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
was  equally  sensible  of  her  merit ;  and,  refbrmadon,  so  that  the  Protestants  ma^ 
though  she  experienced  some  persecution  say,  without  pahidox,  that  St  Peter's  is 
when  that  prince  was  deposed  by  his  the  great  monument  of  Protestantism, 
nephew,  in  1713,  she  speedily  recovered  Connected  with  the  plan  of  rebuilding  St 
her  influence,  and  retained  it  till  her  Peter'b  by  Braniante  was  that  of  embel- 
death,  in  1733.                '  lishing  the  Vatican ;  and,  on  Bramante's 

JuuERs;  formerly  a  duchy  in  West-,  recommendation,  Julius  II  invited   Ra- 

Ehalia,  bounded  north  by  Guelders^  east  phael  to  Rome,  in  1508,  where  he  painted 

y  Cologne  and  the  lUiine,   south    by  a  superb  suite  of  apartments,  called  La 

Blankenheim  and  Schleiden,  and  west  by  Simatura,      In   the   ducal    galleiy,   at 

Liege,  Gueldereand  the  Meuse.    It  now  Florence,  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Ju- 

fbrms  a  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  hus  II  by  Raphael    (See  BramcmU^  and 

the  Lower  Rhine,  and  government  of  BmHuul,) 

Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  has  a  fruitfiil  soil,  iuliu»  HI  (Giovanni  Maria  Giocchi),  a 
which  produces  all  sorts  of  com  in  jabun-  Roman  of  low  birth,  called  himself  ud 
dance,  together  with  good  meadow  and  Mc/nUj  because  his  family  originated  from 
pasture  md.  Much  woad  also  is  cuUi-  Monte  Sabino,  in  the  Florentine  territor^r* 
yated  here,  and  linen  manufiictiued.  He  was  made  cardinal  by  Paul  III,  in 
Juliers-Cleves-Bero  ;  a  province  in  1536^  took  an  active  part  in  the  eoun- 
Fnissia,  in  the  German  circles  of  ^wer  cil  of  Trent,  as  papal  legate,  and  vras  the 
Rhine  and  Westphalia,  comprehending  chief  cause  that  it  was  transferred  to  Bo- 
the  late  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  the  logna,  against  the  will  of  Charies  V.  Ju- 
duchies  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  &c.  Popu-  lius  was  elected  pope  in  1550.  He  re- 
lation, 908,185 ;  square  miles,  3636.  It  is  ceived  the  funtive  Nestorian  patriarch 
divided  into  three  governments— Cologne,  Suluca,  and  endeavored  to  effect  a  union 
IKbneldorf  and  Cleves.  It  is  one  of^tlie  with  the  Nestorians.  He  died  1555,  and 
most  populous  territories  belonging  to  is  accused  of  the  neatest  lioendousness, 
IVuaia.    The  Rhine  passes  throu^  the  even   of  unnaturJ  intercourse   with  a 
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certun  Innocent  whom  he  created  cardn  than  the  hody.     This  fudmiil  frequents 
oal.  groin  and  f^rass  fields:  it  breeds  veiy  fiist, 
Julius  Casar.    (See  Casar,)  and   occasionally   commits   considerable 
Julius  of  Mfinici.    (See  CUmenL)  havoc.     When  the  cold  weather  com- 
JuLius  RoHANUs.  (Sco  Gttdio  Ronumo,)  mences,  it  goes  into  winter  quarteiis,  and 
JuLLiEjf,  Marc  Antoine>  a  contemporary  remains  torpid  till  the  warm  season  re- 
French  writer,  bom  in  Paris,  in  1775,  was  turns.    The  jumping  mouse  does  not  ex- 
for  some  time  imprisoned  during  tlip  rev-  clusively  move  on  its  hind  feet,  but  is  ca- 
olution,   on   account   of   his  mvecdves  pable  of  running  on  all-fours  with  great 
against  terrozi^m,  afterwards  entered  the  speed.  The  leaps  taken  by  this  diminutive 
army,  and  served  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  creaUu^,  when  pursued,  are ,  astoni^ing. 
and*£gypt.    On  the  return  or  that  general  It  sometimes  clears  five  or  6ix  feet  at  a 
fix)m  £gypt,  JuHien  opposed  his  anobitious  single  bound.    There  is  another  species 
designs,  but  was  employed  as  a  diplomatic  also  found  in  this  country,  in  the  vicmity 
agent,  and,  fit>m  1806  to  1810,  held  an  of  Hudson*s  bay,  which  closely  resembles 
omqe  in  the  deportment  of  war.    In  1813,  the  above,  in  its  habits  and  mode  of  .pro- 
he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  conspiring  gression. 

against  tbe  emperor,  and,  after  the  resto^        JurrE ;  the  sixtli  month  in  our  calendar* 

ration,  was  concerned  in  establishing  a  Vossius  gives  three  etymologies  of  the 

jounial,  called  at'  first  the  Indepeju&nL  name— one  fix>m Juno; another fi*oi;n jungo 

since  the  CotistUutionnd.    On  account  of  (to  join),  referring  to  the  union  between 

the  boldness  of  his  opinions,  he  was  obli^-  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  under  Romulus 

ed  to  retire  to  Switzerland ;  and,  on  his  and  Titus  Tatius ;  a  third  from  junions 

i^etum  to  Paris,  in  1817,  published  bis  (the  young  men),  Romulus  having  been 

Manud  EUctorcd.    In  1819^  be  projected  said  to  have  asagned  the  month  of  May 

the  Rtvue  Encyclopidiquet  one  of  the  piost  to  the  elders,  and  that  of  June  to  the  young 

valuable  of  the  French  journals,  which  men,  when  he  divided  the  people  into 

appears'  monthly,  and  contains  reviews,  these  two  great  classes,  the   former  to 

essays  and  analyses  of  books  in  all  depart-  serve  in  counsel,  the  latter  in  war.   These 

ments  of  literature  and  science.    M.Jul-  origins  are.  more  fully  explained  by  Ovid, 

lien  visited  Great  Britain  in  1822,-  for  the  The  name  has  also  lieen  traced  to  Junius 

purpose  of  extending  his  literary  connex-  Brutus,  the  first  consul, 
ions.     Among  his  contiibutors  are  Sis-        Jurco,  John  Henry,  called  SttUingj  was 

mondi,  Salverte,.&c.  ^  bom  1740,  in  Nassau,  and  died  in  1817,  at 

Jult;  the  seventh  month  in  our  calen-  Carlsruhe.    In  his  youth,  he  was  appren- 

dar,  which,  in  the  Roman  year,  bore  th<e  tice  to  a  tailor.    The  desire  of  knowledge 

name  of  QuxiUUis,  as  the  fifth  in  the  comv  which  always  occupied  him,  made  him 

Eutation  of  Ron^uhis,  even  after  Numa  .afterwards  attempt  to  become  a  school- 

ad    prefixed   Janutiiiy    and    February,  master.  He  was  unsuccessfiil,  and  return'* 

Marc  Antony  efifected  a  change  in  its  ed  to  the  tailors'  business,  from  which,, 

name,  in  honor  of  Julius  Ca»ar,.who  was  however,  he  was  called  several  times  to 

bom  IV  Idus  Qutfii^tf,  and,  thenceforward,  become  a  tutor.    At  last  he  succeeded  in 

by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  it  was  called  procuring  tlie  means  of  smdying  medicine 

Julius.  m  Straaburg,  and  was  afterwards  a  phyai- 

JuMNA,  or  YuMNA ;  a  celebrated  river  cian  in  ElberfeldJ^  He  has  described,  him- 

of  Hindoostan,  which  has  its  source  in  the  selfj  the  greater  part  of  his  life ;  and  the 

Himalojra  mountains.    It  enters  the  prov-  cclebrateawork  Htvmick  SUUtJ^'^s  Jugend^ 

ince  of  Delhi,  and,  passing  the  cities  of  Junslingajalete  itnd  Wanderackqft  (Berlin, 

Delhi  and  Agra,  falls  into  the  Gauges  af  1777,  3  volumes],  in  a  new  ft)rm,  under 

Allahabad.    Us  length  is  estimated  at  780  tlie  title  Lebensheschreibtmg  (Berlin,  1806, 

miles.  5  volumes),  is  incomparawe.    He  relates, 

JuMPiifo  Mous£  [mirumeSj   F.  Cuv.).  with  modesty  ahd  simplicity,  the  way  in 

This  little  animal  bears  a  ^rcat  rcsem-  which  his  fife  was  passed   among  the 

blance,  in  the  length  of  its  hind  legs,  and  classes  of  people  less  favored  by  exterior 

mode  of  leaping,  to  the  ierboa.  It  is  found  gifts  of  fortune ;  and  his  pious  and  pure 

&om  Canada  to  Maryland,  and  perhaps  heart  discloses  itself  so  unafiTectedly  and  « 

still  fartlier  south.    It  is  about  the  size  of  involuntarily,  and  the  style  is  at  the  samo 

the  common  mouse.     Tlio  head,  back,  time  so  excellent,  that  the  work  is  one 

and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  reddish-  of  t}ie  most  popular  among  the  German 

brown,  darkest  on  the  back.    The  under  cbissics.    It  has  a  charm  of  a  very  pecu< 

parts  are  cream  color,  \vith  a  yellow  streak  liar  kind,  and  many  readers  will  ^mpa- 

pasfiiug  along  the  body.  The  tail  is  longer  tliize  with  thi^  author,  even  in  tboso  (Kia- 
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ngea  of  mystical  devodon,  which  do  not  Switzerland,  the  hif^'est  peak  of  which—- 

accord  mth  the  tone  of  their  own  minds,  the  Jungfrauhom-T«  13,720  feet  high,  and 

His  works  of  devout  mysdcLelm  are  veiy  was  first  ascended  in  1811.    The  Jung^ 

numerous.     Those  hest  known  are  his  finu  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  moun- 

7%eohald  der  Schw&rmar,  Dm  Hevmoth^  tains  of  Switzerland,  and  is  covered  with 

Per  VoUaiUhrtr^  &c.  Much  opposition  was  enormous  masses  of  snow  and  glaciers, 

excited  by  his  strange  wpik  Thwrit  dtr  (See  Mps.) 

Ckiskrkxmde  (Nurenuiei^,  1806),  and  the  Junin,  Rattle  of.    This  engagement 

Apology  for  the  same  (1809),  wtiich  is  took  p]ao&  Aug.  6, 1834,  on  the  elevated 

connected  witli  his  Scenen  aus  dem  Gast-  plains  of  Junin,  near  the  lake  of  Reyes  in 

emicke  (Frankfbrt,  1803).   In  these  works,  Peru,  when  the  royalists,  under  Canterac, 

he  not  only  shows  his  fuH  belief  in  appa-  were  beaten  by  Bolivar  and  the  united 

ritions,   and   adduces    numerous    cases,  Peruvian  and  ColomlMan  forces.     The 

which  he  c<Minders  undeniable,  but  also  combatants  fought  hand  to  hand,  with 

tries,  in  the  first,  to  establish  a  theory  of  lance  and  sabre,  those  engased  beuig  cav- 

the  nature  of  spirits,  and  the  mode  in  aliy  only.    This  affidr  wasbut  a  prelude 

which  they  appear.     Even  those  who  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho,  which 

disbelieve  entirely  in  apparitions,  will  find  soon  followed,  and  accomplished  the  final 

these  works  of  great  interest,  because  they  overthrow  of  the  royalist  party, 

will  show  him  with  how  much  appear-  Juniper;  a  genus  of  plants  having  im- 

ance  of  truth  pwny  of  the  most  remarkable  bricated,  scale-like  leaves,  closely  allied  to 

cases  are  related  by  several  witnesses  of  the  cedar  and  pine,  but  differing  in  having 

respectable  character,  who  had  not  prsvi-  the  scales  of  the  cone  united,  and  forming 

ously  believed  in  the  reality  of  such  ap-  a  litde  berry.    The  jun^ptrua  Fimmcma, 

peanmces,  and  under  circumstances  which,  commonly  called  red  cedar^  is  frequent 

m  ordinary  cases,  would  be  considered  throughout  the  U.  States,  from  near  lat 

conclusive.    Jung  made  himself  knovni,  45^  to  the  point  of  Florida,  and  westward 

also,  by  his  numerous  works  on  medical  as  fiur  as  the  Rocky  mountains.    It  does 

subjects,  the  veterinary  art,  political  econ-  not  attain  large  dimensions,  ordinarilv  not 

oniy,  &c.    He  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  exceeding^30  feet  in  heirii^  but  is  highly 

most  successful  operators  for  the  cure  of  esteemed  for  the  durability  and  lightness 

tiie  cataract     ^  Already   has  he,"  says  of  the  wood,  which  is  employed  in  the 

Matthiason,  in  his  Letters  (Zurich,  1795),  upper  part  of  the  frames  of  vessels,  for 

**  restored  sight  to  more  than  2000  poor  posts^  &C.,  and  is  also  an  article  of  export 

blind   people,  not  only   gratis,   but,   in  to  England.    So  Vttie  regard  has  been 

many  cases,  with  the  addition  of  pecuniary  paid  to  the  preservation  of  this  tree,  and 

assistance.*'   G6the,  in  his  ^U8  Meinem  such  has  been  the  demand  for  the  timber, 

Lebeitj  second  volume,  P&ges  378  and  ^9,  that  it  iis  now  not  easily  obtained,  and'  is 

gives  a  fine  character  of  Jung.  becoming  scarcer  every  day.    As  is  the 

JuNGER,  John  Frederic,  bom  1759,  at  case  vritE  others  of  our  forest-trees,  the 

Leipsic,  was  first  apprentice  to  a  merchant,  farther  south  and  the  more  barren  the  soil 

afterwards  studied  law,  and,  at  a  later  pe-  in  which  it  git)ws,  the  better  is  the  quality 

riod,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  belles-  of  the  wood.  The  cedar  apples,  frequenUy 

lettres.    He  became  tutor  to  two  princes,  used  in  the  U.  States  as  a  vermifuge,  are 

and,  in  1789^  was  appointed  poet  of  the  excres6ences  formed  by  insects  on  the 

court  theatre  at  Vieima;  hut,  in  1794,  was  branches  of  this  tree.    The  red  cedar,  in 

obli^d  to  maintain  himself  solely  by  his  many  places,  appeare  as  the  pioneer  of  the 

wrinn^    He  was  extremely  dili^nt,  yet  American  forest,  fixing  upon  dry  and  ex- 

his  earns  were  very  littie  :  this  and  his  posed  situations,  and  Kistering  beneath  its 

lonely  Hfe  rendered  him  subject  to  fits  of  shade  voung  trees  of  various  species,  till  it 

deep  melancholy,  in  which,  as  hns  been  is  finally  overtopped  by  them,  and  in  its 

the  case  with  other  vniters,  he  produ<^ed  turn  disappears.    The  commoii  European 

his  gayest  works.    These  were  comedies,  juniper  (j.  conmums)  is  naturalized  in 

He  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  died  1797.  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  is  said 

His  comedies  have  been   published   in  to  be  really  native  in  Canada.    The  J. 

three  coUections — Lugtspide  (in  five  vol-  proatratOf  distinguished  from  the  preced- 

umes,   Xicipsic,   1785—1790),   KmrUachea  mg  by  its  larger  and  oblong  hemes,  it  a 

Theater  (Leipsic^  1798 — 1795,  three  vol-  trailing  shrul),  covering  often  a  considera- 

umes),  and  T^heatrducher  JV'aMus  {Ba^  hie  extent  of  ground,  uid  inhabituig  Can- 

bon,  1803-1804).  ac|a,  and  thoseparts  of  the  U.  States  north 

JuifGFRAV  {Gtrman^  meaning  virgin);  of  lat  43°.    The  /.  barhademis  inhabitB 

a  high  mountain,  in  the  canlon  of  Beroe,  Florida,  and  other  i^ecies  are  found'  on 
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the  Rocky  moantaiDa.    The  wood  of  the  ment  which  speared  in  the  Loadoa 

/.  Bpinudiana  is  exported  from  the  Ber-  Globe  a  few  yeara  ago^  the  author  m  a 
idiichis,  (Uid,  among  other  uaea,  is  employed  peiaon  vHio  had  not  then  been  Darned  in 
in  the  manufacture  of  black  lead  pencils  all  the  controversies  respecting  these  let* 
Tti6  berries  ofihejwnxperua  conmum  are  ters.  Tive  letteis,  deposited  in  tlie  ar- 
made  use  of  to  impart  their  pe^^uliarflaror  chives  of  the  Grenville  lamilyy  at  Stowe, 
to  spirit,  constituting  fin.  They  are  also  establish  beyond  a  doubt,"  says  the  Globe, 
used  by  hreweis,  to  give  ptmgency  to  the  '*the  real  author  of  Junius.  Thatmdivid- 
ligbter  kinds  of  beer.  In  some  parts  of  ui^  was  pofitioally  connected  with  Geo. 
Europe,  they  are  roasted,  ground,  and  Grenville,  fix)m  whom  these  autogcaph 
used  as  a  substitute  fbrconee.  They  are  proo6  have  descended  to  their  present 
also  used  hi  Sweden  and  in  Germany  as  a  possessor.  The  venerable  statesman  (lord 
conserve,  and  fus  a  culinaiy  spice,  and  ea-  Grenville,  son  of  G.  GrrenviUe),  nearbf 
peciaUy  to  give  flavor  to  sour-crout  Like  allied  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  (grand- 
all  plants  of  the  teaebiuthmate  class,  they  son  of  G.  Grenvillel  has  requested  the . 
have  a  decidedly  diuretic  jiroperty,  and  .  discoverv  should  no(  oe  published  during 
they  are  much  used  as  diuretic  medicines,  his  Ufe.^  It  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the 
The  oil  of  jusiper,  if  mixed  with  nut-oil,  receat  writers  on  this  disputed  subject 
forms  an  excellent  vacniah  for  pictures,  has  suspected  the  author  to  have  Mesi 
wood-work  and  iron,  which  it  preserves  lord  Temple,  the  brother  and  political 
fihom  rust.  From  tiie  baik  exudes  a  res-  fiiend  of  Geo.  Grenville.  Buder  (JRani- 
inous  gum,  known  by  the  name  of  gum  mscenstB^  fix«t  series,  letter  on  Jumus)^ 
gandamch.  It  is  in  small,  Vellow  piedes,  speaking  of  the  copy  which  the  author 
very  brittle  and  inflammable,  and  of  d  ordered  of  his  publisher  *^  bound  in  vd- 
pungent,  aramadc  taste.  When  flnely  lum,"  also  says,  ^  Who  is  the  possessor  c^ 
powdered  and  sifted,  it  constitutes  the  this  copy?  The  reminiscent  thmks  it 
substance  so  well  known  under  the  name  was  not  unknown  to  the  founder  of  a 
of  pounce.  It  is  also  used  by  painters  in  the  noble  house,  to  which  the  public  owes  an 
preparation  of  vamiah,  especially  of  the  edition  of  Homer  which  does  the  nation 
kind  termed  vemix,  honor'*  (referring,  doubdess,  to  the  editioii 
Jumus.  The  Letters  of  Junius  fiist  of  Oxford,  1800,  impensia  DD.  Buddt^' 
appeared  in  Wood&U's  Public  Advertiser,  ham  et  GrenvUk).  A  writer  in  the  Edin- 
froni'  which  they  were  copied  into'  most  burgh  Review  (voL  43,  article  On  Iht  Aor 
of  the  other  journals  of  the  time.  The  2W  ^  EnSum  BagiUke)  says,  ''A  simple 
earliest  under  this  signature  bears  date  test  ascertains  the  political  connexions^ 
Jan.  21,  1769;  the  last,  Jan,  21,  1772.  Junius:  he  supported  the  cause  of  author- 
After  they  were  completed,  they  were  col-  ity  against  America  with  Mr.  Grenville, 
lected  (the  collection  including  also  those  and  maintained  the  highest  popular  prin- 
siffned  Philo  JutduSy  with  the  letters  of  sir  ciples  on  the  Middlesex  election  with  the 
William  Draper,  and  those  of  Home  to  same  suitesman :  no  other  party  but  the 
Junius),  and  published  by  WoodfoU,  with  Grenvilles  combined  these  two  opinions." 
a  dedication  to  the  English  nation,  and  a  Jiuiius,  we  may  add,  was  also  in  &vor  of 
|)reface  by  the  author.  Besides  the  letters  triennial  parliaments,  and  opposed  to 
signed  JamuSt  others  by  tlie  same  author  abolition  of  the  rotten  boroughs.  It  is 
were  published  in  the  same  paper,  under  likewise  evident,  from  his  language,  that 
the  mga&mreBofPcplicolayJiUicuSjLxicius,  he  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune:  this 
Brutus^  JVemesi8f  VdtrcBn^  &c.,  relating  to  appears  not  <m\y  from  his  tone  and  man- 
different  subjects,  but  all  marked  with  die  uer,  but  finom  bis  express  assenions :  ^  My 
same  bohhieas,  severity  and  passion  which  rank  and  forluue  place  me  above  a  com-* 
clmractcrize  the  former.  These  appeared  mon  bribe  :**  and  to  one  of  Woodfidl^ 
between  April  28, 1767,  and  May  1^  1772,  letters  concerning  the  profits  arising  from 
and  are  given  in  the  younger  Woodfall's  the  sale  of  the  letters,  he  replies,  ^  I  am 
edition  as  the  Miscellaneous  Letters.  Al-  &r  above  all  pecuniaiy  views.**  Lord 
thoucfa  GO  yeai«  have  ela^ised  since  the  Elilon  declared  in  pariiameut  that,  if  not  a 
pubm^ation  of  these  extFaordmaiy  papers,  lawyer,  he  must  have  %vritten  in  concert 
we  have  as  yet  nO  positive  proofs  to  de-  witli  the  ablest  lawyers  \  but,  indepen- 
cide  the  question  who  was  the  author,  dently  of  his  own  declaration  to  WoodfkU, 
The  most  prying  curiosity,  and  the  most  **•  Do  not  ii^ure  me  so  much  as  to  suspect 
industrious  ingenuity,  have  been  at  wori(  I  am  a  lawyer;  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Scotch- 
10  collect  circumstantial  evidence  on  tins  man,'* — ^the  srcat  EngHah  lawyer  Buder 
point,  and  volumes  have  been  written  oaserts  that  Junius  commits  gross  inaccu- 
aboiit  it;  but,  if  we  ma/  boliave  a  stats-  racies  in  his  legal  phraises.    Ss'evaial  mci- 
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d«Qtftl  exprBaBiooa,  9»  well  aa  his  general    sQrle  and  turn  of  thinking,  it  is  sufQcient 
tone^  his  intimate  knowledge  of  persons^   to  observe  that,  on  several  poiatSy  Burke 
and  characters,  show  him  to  have  been  a    and  Junius  were  in  direct  oppontion  to 
man  beyond  middle  life.    He  was  evi-    each  other.    The  former  was  a  fiiend  of^ 
dently  acquainted  not  only  with  the  court    Rockineham,   the    latter    of  Gienville  ; 
but  with  the  city  (which  was  less  usual  in    on  the  American  policy  and  triennial  par- 
those  days];  with  the  history,  private  in-    llaments,    they    were  at  variance;   cmd 
trigues,  and  secret  charactdn  of  the  great ;    Burke  knew  nothing  of  city  politics^  with 
witli  the  management  of  the  public  offices,    which  Junius  was  so-familiar.    The  opin- 
with  the  proceeduigs  of  parliament  (not    ion  that  sir  Philip  Francis  (died  1818]  was 
then,  as  Eonce,  public) ;  ana  also  with  the    Junius,  has  found  many  partisans,  ana  was 
official   underungs,   tbrouffh  .whom  he    ingeniously  supported  in  Tavlor's  work — 
sometimes  condescends  to  hsh  their  supe-    The  MentUy  qf  Jvmus  wiik  a  cdebraied 
riors.    With  this  extensive  information,    Iwvng  Character  established.     The  argii- 
he  united  a  boldness,  vehemence  and  ran-    ments  are  drawn  principally  firomexteitial 
cor,  Which,  while  he  spared  no  one,  stop-    considerations :  liis  absence  on  a  journey 
ped  at  nothusg,  and  rendered  him  an  ob-.  to  the  continent  coincides  with  an  inter- 
ject of  terror  to  those  whom  he  attacked,    ruption  in  the  letters ;  bis  departure  for 
To  use  his  own  language,  ^he  ^thers    India  with  a  high  appointment,  with  their 
like  a  tempest,  and  all  the  fluy  of  the    ceawtion ;  his  receivmg  that  appointment, 
elements  bursts  upon  them  at  once."    <<Itt    without  any  apparent  cause,  just  afler 
rancor  and  venom,''  said  Burke  in  the    being    disinissed   from   die  war-office; 
house  of  commons,  *^  the  North  Briton  is    his    station    in    the    war-office,    with 
as  much  inferior  to  him  as  in  strength,    ail  the  details  of  which  Junius  is  so 
wit  and  judgment.    King,  lords  and  com-    familiair ;  his  knowledge  of  speeches  not 
mons  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury."    reported;   coincidences  of  mought  and 
Graflon,  Bedford,  Blackstone  and  Mans-    expression  between  nassages  of  the  letters 
field  seem  to  be  objects  of  personal  resent"   and  of  speeches  of  lord  Uhatham,  reports 
ment    Chatham  and  Camden  are  fiercely    of  which  had  been  fiunisbed  by  Francis^ 
attacked  in  some  of  his  earlier  letters,    and  with  his  own  speeches,  made  after 
though  his  tone  in  respect  to  them  was    bis  return  finom  In<fia;  peculiar  modes  of 
changed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  corre-    spellinff,  and  of  correcting   the  press ; 
spondence.    His  style  is  severe,  concise,    resemblance  of   hand-writmff — are   also 
epigrammatic  and  polished ;  hu  reason-    brought  forward  to  establish  me  identity, 
ing   powerfiil;   his  invective   unsparing    But  the  internal  ai]^ment  is  against  the 
and  terrible.    Public  suspicion,  at  the  time,    supposition:  Francis  was  but  S7  when 
was  fixed  most  strongly  on  Burke  and    the  first  letters  were  written,  and  he  never 
Sackville ;  at  a  more  recent  period,  the    displaced,  before  or  afler,  anv  prooi^  of  a 
opinion  that  sir  Philip  Francis  was  the    capacity  or  knowledge  equal  to  the  corn- 
author,  gained  many  adherents.    Among    positions  of  Junius.    These  circumstances 
the  many  other  shadows  who  have  been    nave  led  to  an  hypothesis  that,  although 
raised  are  Charles  Lloyd,' a  clerk  of  the    he  was  not  the  author,  he  might  have 
treasury,  and  private   secretary   to   Mr.    been  the  amanuensis  of  Junius.    Another 
Grenville  (doctor  Parr  thought  him  the    candidate,  whose  claiiiis  are  much  more 
author;  but  he  died  three  diays  after  the    powerful  than  any  previously  mentioned, 
last  letter  appeared);  Roberts  and  Dyer,    is  lord  Sackville  (at  one  time  lord  Geo. 
who  died  before  the  letters  were  finished ;    Germaine,  and  fiither  of  the  present  duke 
Hamilton  (nngle-spcech) ;  Butler,  bishop    of  Porset).    Sackville  was  strongly  sus- 
of  Hereford  (whom  Wilkes  suspected) ;    pected  at  the  time.    Sir  William  Draper 
thereveirend  Philip  Rosenhagen  ;  geneml    divided  his  suspicions  between  him  and 
Charles  Lee,  who,  in  conversation,  once    Burke,  but  finallv  fixed  them  on  the  for- 
gave out  that  he  was  the  autiior,  and    mer.    His  rank,  fertune,  temper  and  tal- 
whose  pretensions   are   supported   in  a    ents  concur  to  render  it  probable:  the 
work   by    Girdle&tone  ;   Wukes ;   Hugh    friends  and  enemies  of  Sackville  ana  Ju- 
Macauley  ;  Bovd,  a  \\Titer  of  some  talent    nius  are  the  same,  and  their  political  prin- 
(seo  Campbell^  L^fe  of  Boyd) ;  Dunning    ciples    coincide..    Sackville  s   unnicritcd 
(loi*d  Ashburton),  who  was  solicitor-gen-    disgrace  is  well  known ;  his  hostility  to 
cral    at   the    time  ;    Delolme ;    Glover;    the  kihff  may  have  arisen  from  having 
Honie  Tooke,  &c.    Burke  was  strongly    been  fon)idden  the  court ;  Mansfield  was 
suspected  in  his  day,  but  he  spontane-    a  crown-officer  at  the  time  of  his  trial ; 
oiudy  denied  it ;  and,  apart  from  internal    Bedford  was  a  connexion,  and  on  bad 
com;idcnitions   drawn  from  his  temper,    tenns  with  him;  Grafton  was  a  wimeas 
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agaiimt  him ;  Granby  was  second  in  com-  diose  of  Heron,  a  pseudonym  (London, 
mand  at  Minden,  and  concurred  in  effect-  1801 ,  of  which  it  is  strange  that  we  find  no 
iug   his  disgrace;   BorriDgton    was   the  accountintlie  English  reviews  of  that  day), 
organ  of  his  dismission.    This  opinion  has  and  pardcularly  of  Woodfall,  with  notes 
been   mauitained  in  Coventry^}  Critical  and  illustradons.    A  French  translation 
Inquiiy  (London,  1825),  and,  with  addi-  by  Parisot,  with  a  commentary,  was  pub- 
tional  ptt>of8,  in  Junius  Unmasked  (Bos-  lished  in  Parts,  in  1823. 
ton,  1828);  but,  although  many  striking  Junks;   large,   £at-bettomed    vessels, 
coincidences'  have  been  -pointed  out,  the  fit)m  100  to  150  tons  burden,  used  by  the 
proof  is  by  no  means  complete  in  favor  Chinese.    They  Have  three  masts,  and  a 
of  this  hypothesis.    In  the  Posthumous  short  bowsprit  placed  on  the  starboard 
Works  of  Junius  (New  York,  18291  with  bow.    The  masts  are  supported  by  two  or 
an  Inquiry  respecting  the  Author,  the  let-  three  shrouds,  which,  at  times,  are  ail 
ters  ore  ascribed  to  Home  Tooke.    A  late  carried  on  the  windward  ade.     On  the 
writer  has  started  the  hvpothesis  that  lord  fore  and  main-mast  is  a  sort  of  lug-sail, 
Chatham  was  Junius  (l&»ay  on /umitfOTi^  of  cane  or  bamboo.    Similar  to  these 
his  LetUrSy  by  R  Waterhouse,  8vo.,  Boston,  junks  are  the  Japanese  barks,  which  are 
1831).    A  still  more  recent  writer  has  made  80  or  90  feet  lone  on  one  deck,  but  have 
an  in£[eniou8  attempt  to  show  that  lord  only  one  mast,  that  cairies  a  square-sail. 
Temple,  brother  of  Geo.  Grenville,  was  and  forward  one  or  twojibs,  made  of  cotton, 
the  author  ofthese  celebrated  letters.    The  Juifo    (with    the  Greeks,  Iftre),   the 
fiict  that  Grenville  was  the  fevorite  of  Ju-  highest  and  most  powerful  divini^  of  the 
nius,  has  often  been  mentioned,  and  it  has  Greeks  and  Romans,  next  to  Jupiter  (the 
also  been  suspected,  for  various  reasons,  Greek  Zeus),  of  whom  she  was  the  sister 
that  lord  Temple  was,  in  some  way,  con-  and  wif^  was  the  daughter  of  Kronos 
nected  with  Jimius ;  Butler  (without  siis-  (Saturn)  and  Rhea  Arcadia.    Aigos  and 
pecting  Temple)  mentions  that  the  letters  Samos  claimed  the  hcmor  of  her  birth, 
appeared  to  be  written  in  alady>l  hand,  According  to- flomer,  she  was  educated 
and  that  Wilkes  once  received  a r  card  by  Oceanushnd  Thetis;  according  to  oth- 
from  old  lady  Temple,  in  her  own  hand,  ers,  by  the  Hours.    Her  marriage  with 
which  they  a^ireed  in  thinking  resembled  Jupiter,  on  the  island  of  Crete,  was  hon- 
the  hand- writing  of  the  letters.    We  have  ored  by  the  presence  of  all  the  ffoda.    Ac- 
already  cited  a  remarkable  passafe  from  cordiqg  to  Homer,  Jupiter  emBraced  her 
the  Edinburgh  Review  on  tlie  subject  of  without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents; 
Junius'^   poutical   connexions,   and   the  and  others  say  that  bo  subdued  her  by  ar- 
statement  from  the  Globe  seems  to  point  tifiee,  on  the  island  of  Samoe^  and  there 
out  his  family.    Geo.  Grenville  has  him-  married  her.    After  he  had  loved  her  for 
self  been  suspected  to  be  Junius;  but  ft  is  a  long  tune  without  any  retiun,  he  once 
sufficient  to  cybserve  that  he  died  in  1770,  saw  her  without  her  attendants,  wander- 
when  but  a  small  partoftlie  letters  had  ing  on  the  mountain  of  Thronax,  and 
appeared.    The  authorslilp  is  ascribed  to  afterwards  lying  down  to  rest.    He  ool- 
lonl  Temple,  in  die  work  to  which  we  lected  a  dads  ck)ud,  and  threw  himself  at 
refer,by  Mr.Newhall,of  Salem,  in  Massa-  her  feet  in  the  form  of  a  cuckoo,  trem- 
chusetts  (Letters  on  Jumus,  Boston,  1831),  bhng  with  wet  and  cold.    She  compas- 
on  the  ground  of  the^weU  established  sionately'took  the  poor  bird  under  her 
facts,  that  his  polidcal  and  personal  con-  mantle ;  but  the  god  unmediately  assumed 
nexions  were  the  same ;  that  the  opinions  his  true  form>  and,  in  «rder  to  enjoy  her, 
of  Junius,  in  regard  to  Chatham  and  some  promised  her  marriage.    Their  marriage 
other  persons,  differed  at  different  times ;  was  not  fortunate.    Tlie  proud,  ambidous 
and  that  this  difference  agrees  with  the  and  jealous  Juno  could  not  bear  the  fine- 
changes  in  lord  Temple's  feelings  towards  quent  infidelities  of  her  husband ;  but  he 
those  individuals ;  tliat  the  political  pnnci-  treated  her  with  all  that  severity  which, 
pies  of  tlie  two  x;oincide :  he  also  eudeav-  in  ancient  times,  the  husband  vras  accus- 
ors  to  show  that  Temple's  talents^  age,  tomed  to  use  towards  the  wife.    The  an- 
circumstances,  style  of  writing  and  tliiiiK-  cient  poets,  particularly  Homer,  give  us 
ing,  of  which  he  gives  specimens,  render  many  mstauces  of  this  kind.    When  Juno 
his  hypothesis  probable ;  oud  we  would  had  driven  Hercules,  the  favorite  of  her 
add,  that,  if  it  is  not  the  true  one,  It  is  cer-  husband,  to  Cos,  bv  a  storm,  Jupiter  was 
taiuly  embarrassed  with  fc^wer  difficulties  so  angry  that  lie  bound  her  hands  and 
than  any  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge;  feet,  loaded  her  with  two  anvils,  and  sus- 
but  JVbn  noslrum  tantas  conwoiiene  Hits,  pended  her  from  Olympus.     No  one  of 
The  most  valuable  editions  of^  Junius  are  the  other  gods  could  help  her.    During 
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the  Trojan  war,  having  lulled  Xupitet  to  dess,  who  counteracted .  the  projects  of 
aleepw  in  order  to  ^ve  the  victory  to  the  Jupiter  and. other  gods,  or  of  heroes  and 
Greeks  during  his  dumber^  she  esc4i|)ed  men.  She  was  woreh^ped  In  aU  Greece^ 
with  difficulty  from  the  blows  which  Ju-  but  her  principal  seats  were  at  Argos,  hi  the 
piter  aimed  at  her  when  he  awoke.  In  vicinity  of  which  was  her  famous  temple, 
the  oldest  poetry,  Juno  is  described  as  a  the  Hei-eeum,  and  at  Samoa,  the  place  of 
divinity  hostile  to  Hercules,  appearing  un-  her  birth  and  marriage :  hence  ouc  of  her 
propitious  to  iiim,  even  at  hik»  birth,  and  epitlietswaa  Samia,  The  Samiuh  Juno 
opposing  him  afterwards  in  all  his  under-  wad  represented,  on  coins^  with  a  cres- 
takings.  Homer  generalized  this  idea,  cent  on  her  head,  and  her  hands  resting 
and  {^presented  her  as  a  malicious  god-  on  two  wands.  The  companions  of  Jwio 
dess^  of  whom  tie  mode  use  whenever  a  were  tlie  Nymphs,  Graces  and  iEfours. 
plan  was  to  be  interrupted,  or  an  enter-  Iris  (q.  v.^  was  her  particular  servant, 
prise  defeated.  He  describes  minutely  Among  ammals,  tlie  peacock,  the  goose 
the  art  which  Juno  used  to  assist  the  and  the  cuckoo  were  sacred  to  her.  Her 
Greeks,  contrary  to  the  command  of  her  usual  attribute  is  tlie  royal  diadem, 
husband.  She  is  also  the  malicious  per-  formed  like  a  long  uriangle.  She  often 
secutor  of  tbe  objects  of  Jupiter's  amours  has  a  veil  bespangled  with  stars,  either  a9 
(e.  g.,  Latona,  Semele  and  Alcmcne),  and  a  coverine  fbr  her  head,  or  hanging 
of  their  children  by  him.  Among  the  loosely  benind  her.  On  a  gem  in  the 
latter,  Hercules  and  3acchus  suffered  collection  of  S^osch,  she  appears  in 
most.  The'  Thebans-  likewise  felt  the  calm  majesty,  seated  on  a  throne,  having 
efiects  of  her  hatred,  because  Hercules  at  her  biBck,  on  each  skle,  die  sun  and 
was  bora  among,  them.  She  persecuted  moon,  and  over  her  hqod  the  planets^  to 
Athamas  and  his  family,  because  he  had  signify  that  she  is  the  queen  of  heaven, 
educated  the  young  Bacchus.  All  who  She  is  drawn  in  a  carriage  by  two  pea- 
assumed  to  themselves,  or  attributed  ta  cocks.  The  statues  of  Juno,  among  the 
otheiB,  a  superiority  to  her,  experienced  anciefits,  were  not  very  numcrous,.and  even 
her  vengeance.  Th^  .beauty .  of  Juno  is  during  the  time  wh6n  sculpture  was  in  its 
elevated,  maiestic,  and  calculated  to  in-  most  perfect  state,  the  Greeks  possessed 
spire  awe :  she  v^anted  the  soil,  insinuat-  no  paiticularly  celebrated  statues  of 
ing  and  heart*toucbing  beautv  of  Venus,  her.  Most  of  the  portraits  of  Juno,  on 
In  the  Trojan  war,  she  was  tne  protector  gems,  ase  by  the  Gieek  artists  of  the  time 
of  the  Greeks.  She  som^tunes  mingled  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Juno  had  the 
herself  in  the  combat:  thus,  e.  g.,  Jupiter  same  character  among  the  Romans  as 
once  allowed  her  to  remove  Mars,  the  among  the  Greeks.  They  called  her 
protector  of  the  Trcnans,  from  the  betde.  generally  Juno  Rtgina  (Regia),  Pronuba 
No  one  of  the  goddesses  dared  contend  Jna/rona  (as  protector  of  betrothed  viniins), 
^yjdi  her  in  fight»  Diana  once  attempted  Lwdna  (q.  v.),  and  Uyihyia,  She  had  sey- 
it,  nut  her  cheeks  felt  the  strength  of^  the  eral  teniples  in  Rome.  The  first  days  of 
mighty  Juno.  Her  children  were  Hebe,  ev^iy  month,  and  the  whole  of  June,  were 
Il>ibyia,  Mais  and  Vulcan*  The  last,  cfiu^redtoher.  (On  the  planet  of  this  name, 
however,  she  is  said  to  have  borne  without  see  Planets.) 

the  assistance ^of  Jupiter,  in  revenge  for  Junta (jS^nmiuA,  an  assembly),  in  Spain; 

his   producing  Minerva   from   his  own  a  hich  council  of  state.-    There  wpre,  for- 

brain.     Acconlmff  to  some  writciSy  she  mei^,  but  two— the  royal  junta  of  com- 

was  also  the  mother  of  the  monster  Ty-  merce,  the   mint   and   the   mines  (real 

phon ;  but  others  assi|^  him  a  different  junta  general  dt  comtrdo,  nioneda,  mmcv 

oiiffin.  Fourdifferentideas  are  associated  y  denendeneiaa  dt  estrangeroa)^  and  tlie 

widiJuno.    AccbrdiugtotheOiphicdoc-  board   of  the    tobacco   monopoly    (real 

trines,  she  was  the  symbol  of  the  lower  junta  de  tabqcoy    The  assembly  of  the 

air,  as  Jupiter  was  of  tbe  upper  air,  or  of  estates  of  the  Kinedom  was   called  the 

the  ahr  in  general.    With  this  was  joined  caries.    But,  in  1808,  Napoleon  summon- 

another  ioea,  derived  firom  the  Pelasgic  ed  together  the  notables  of  the  kingdom, 

religion  at  Samoa,  which  represented  her  as  nndcr  the  title  of  ajtm/a,to  the  number 

the  queen  of  the  gods.  To  this  was  added  of  150  members ;  of  whom  50  were  to 

the  Phcenician  notion ;  the  Venus  Urania,  represent  the  spiritual,  and  100  the  secu- 

by  which  name  the  Pbcenicians  worship-  lar  interests  of^  tlie  counto*.     Only  90 

ped  nature,  being  confounded,  in  Greece,  members,  in  &ct,  appeared,  and  these 

with  Juno.    As  such,  she  was  pardcularly  without  sufficient  powers — a  circumstmice, 

worshipped  at  Ai^goS;    Finally,  tlie  poets  however,  whieb  embarrassed  him  little. 

gave  her  the  character  of  a  maUcioiis  god-  The  junta  was  organized  Juiui  15, 1808| 
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under  the  precndency  of  D'Aganze,  min-  seeing^  the  loud4kimdering,  dse  doud^om^ 
ister  of  finance,  and  unanimously  accept-  pdling,  A  higher  idea  makes  him  thd 
ed  the  new  constitution.  But  when  king  father  of  gods  and  men,  as  indeed  Homer 
Joseph  was  ohliged  to  leave  Madrid,  Au-  calls  him.  Still  this  is  not  the  idea  of  a 
gust  1,  a  n^w  junta  was  assembled,  com*  suprenoe  being,  the  creator  of  the  worid, 
poeed  of  the  principal  leaders  of  die  in-  which  first  arose  at  a  kifier  period;  The 
surrection.  It  consisted  at  first  of  26  more  common  idea,  at  this  time,  was  (hat 
members.  The  count  Florida-Blanca  was  of  Jupiter  Herceus^  who,  being  only  the 
its  president  Its  number  was  afterwards  governor  imd  protector  of  houses,  Millies 
fixe<i  at  44.  The  advance  of  the  French  and  their  possessions,  or  of  a  whole  peo- 
drove  this  iunta  to  Seville,  whence  they  pleendaparticularterritory.wasofcourBe 
subsequently  retired  to  Cadiz.  Besides  nothing  more  than  a  local  deity.  He  is 
this  central  junta,  there  was,  in  every  also  the  ruler  and  diiector  of  thefiitesof 
province  not  subjugated  by  the  French,  a  men,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  balance,  in 
provincial  junta,  subordinate  to  it.,  (See  which  he  weighs  out  to  each  one  his  pro- 
^»a«7b)^In  English,  the  word  junto  is  portion  of  good  and  of  evil.  Two  ums 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  for  a. cabal  or  also  stand  in  his  palace ;  in  one  of  which  is 
^tion.  '  evil,  and  in  tlie  other  good.  Sometimes  he 
Jupiter  (in  Greek,  Zew) ;  son  of  Saturn  gives  to  mortals  a  lot  mingled  from  both ; 
and  Rhea.  The  Greek  name  of  his  father  somedmes  drawn  from  one  alone.  But; 
being  Kronos,  he  is  sometimes  called  nevertheless,  he  is  himself  subiect  to  Fate, 
K^itm  and  Kronidcs,  He  is  the  brother  an  unknown  being,,  wrapped  up  in  ob- 
of  Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno,  Neptune  and  Pluto,  scurity.  He  is  the  wisest  of  gods  and 
In  the  different  periods  of  Grecian  histo-  men.  Minerva  sits  ever  at  his  side.  He 
ly,  very  different  notions  were  entertaitied  forms  his  purposes  without  the  aaaistance 
respecting  diis  god.  The  Pelasgi  honored  of  Uny  one,  and  to  whomsoever  he  does 
him,  from  the  most  remote  times,  as  the  not  disclose  them,  they  remain  inscrutable, 
symbol  of  nature.  His  omcle  was  At  Do-  He  aids  niWi  with  his  counsel,  and  from 
dona,  and  hence  he  is  called  the  Dodonian,  this  is  called  the  gwer  ofgoodtuknce.  He 
Pdiugic  king.  In  the  Orphic  reli^on,  is  true;  his  promises  are  irrevocable  and 
Jupiter  was  a  physicd  symbol,  and  denot-  infallibiew  He  knows  the  fates  of  men. 
ed  the  upper  air,  the  cether;  and  Juno,  the  He  heara  those  oaths  of  mortals  which 
syinbol  of  the  lower  air,  was  connected  they  swear  by  him,  and ^  punishes  peijuiy 
with  him  as  nster  and  wife.  Hetace  the  in  the  severest  manner.  All  iniustice  and 
following  Homeric  fable,  is  explained,  cruelty  is  hateful  to  him.  Whoever  will 
Juno,  Neptune  arid  Apollo  wish  to  bind  not  listen  to  a  suppliant  ofiender  (Hikeies), 
Jupiter ;  but  Thetis  calls  the  hundred-  and  forgive  him,  him  Jupiter  {Inkdesies) 
armed  Briareus  to  his  assignee,  who,  by  punishes.  He  is  kind  and  be»«¥olent,ana 
his  mere  presence,  prevented  the  gods  wishes  men  to  be  so  likewise  to  each  qth- 
fit>ro  carrying  their  plot  into  execution  er.  Hence  he  is  called  Jhq^er  XemoB 
(the  contest  of  the  eletnents,  id  which  (the  protector  of  strangers).  These  ideas 
the  father  would  have  been  in  danger  of  of  Jupiter,  which  arto  found  in  Homer 
being  overcome,  had  it  not  at  length  fniin-  and  in  the  poets  of  his  time,  idthougli  as 
ed  the  victory  through  its  strong,  Bria-  yet  limited  oy  local  cirbumstances,  were 
reus).  Thus  also  we  may  explain,  sym-  iti  after  diues^  more  fbUy  unfolded,  in  pre- 
bolically,  the  fiible,  thai  Jupiter  once  portion  as  the  intellectual  cultivation  of 
boasted  that  he  would  let  down  a  chain  the  Greeks  increased,  and  a  purer  philos- 
from  heaven,  upon  which  all  the  cods  might  ophy  began  to  be  diflfused.  With  this  are 
hang,  and  still  would  not  be  able  to  drag  connectoi  those  historical  traditions^  ac- 
him  down  ;  but  he  would  draw  them,  to-  cording  to  which  Jupiter  was  bom  and 
gether  with  the  earth  and  sea,  up  to.  him-  bred  upon  mount  Ida,  in  the  island  of 
sel^  and  then,  windhig  the  chain  around  Crete ;  for  an  oracle  of  Uranus  and  Terra 
the  top  of  Olvmpus,  would  leave  them  had  counselled  Rhea  to  bring  forth  her 
swinging  in  the  clouds  (the  combined  son  upon  that  hill,  lest  he  should  be  de- 
efforts  of  all  tlie  lower  elements  are  not  voured  by  Saturn.  Different  traditions  aS- 
BufBcient  to  draw  down  the  »ther  from  sign  his  birth  to  difiereut  places ;  some 
its  seat).  From  the  symbol^  of  the  rether  say  that  it  occurred  at  Messene,  others  at 
was  evolved  the  poeuc  concepdon  of  Ju-  Thebes,  Olenus  in  ^tolia,  JEges  in 
piter,  as  ruler  of  the  eether  and  the  uraer  Achaia,  upon  the  hill  Lyctos  or  Dicte 
air.  In  reference  to  this,  he  has  the  tbl-  in  Crete,  on  mount  Lyccsus  in  Arcadia 
lovring  surnames,  the  Ughtmng-Umngf  the  (wha:e  the  cavern  was  shown  in  which 
doud-eoUtUing,  Uie  ft^A-#ea£d^  the  /err-  his  mother  bore  htm).    Equally  difforeot 
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«ro  ^e  a^connts  feqiQcting  the  place  ed,  and  the  UtanB  were  hiiried  down  to 
where  he  wiu  educated.  According  to  Tartarua.  Jupiter,  haviog  how  obtained 
Homer,  Tena  educated  him,  and  conceal-  full  poeseasion  of  the  sovereignty,  Bhared 
ed  iiim,  during  the  night,  in  a  cave  of  the  bia  father's  kingdom  by  lot  with  his 
woody  mountain  Arraua  ;  doves  brought  brothers ;  he  himself  receiving  the  heav- 
ambrosia  to  him.  The  Arcadians  and  en  and  the  earth,  Nepmne  the  kingdom 
Meaaenians  say  that  he  was  educated  by  of  the  sea,  and  Pluto  the  infernal  region& 
the  nymphs,  who  received  him  from  tlie  But  fearful  monsters  threatened  the  new 
CurBte&  and  bathed  him  in  the  fbuntiun  cods  with  destruction.  Terra,  anery  that 
Clepsydra.  Accoidinff  to  other  accounts,  her  children,  the  Titans,  should  be  kept 
his  mother  intrusted  the  child  to  the  caie  imprisoned  in  the  defiths  of  Tartai-uB, 
of  the  Curetes,  and  tfaeae  gave  him  to  the  gave  birtli  to  the  dreadful  giants  who  re- 
nymphs  Ida  and  Adrastea,  to  nurse,  whilst  belled  against  the  new  gods.  These  were 
they  themselves,  by  a  condnual  clashing  conquered  by  the  aid  of  Hercules.  But 
of  their  shields,  prevented  Saturn  from  Terra,  sdll  retaining  her  anger,  bore  to  Tor- 
hearing  the  cries  of  the  child*  Instead  tarns,  TyphoBUs  (Tvphaon,  Typlion),  the 
of  Jupiter,  Saturn  is  said  to  haVe  swallow-  most  frightful  of  ail  the  monsters,  whom 
ed  a  atone  swathed  in  a  goat's  hide  and  Jupiter  conquered  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
anointed  with  honey,  w'hich  they  gave  cultv/  According  to  some,  Jupiter  pur- 
him.  According  to  others,  he  viras  idu-  sued  him  widi  his  lirhmings  and  sickle, 
cated  by  the  d^uffatem^  of  the  Cretan  king  until,  at  Jength^on  a  hill  call^  Catius,  they 
Melissua^  Amahnea  and  Melissa,  who  joined  batOe.  Typhmus  wound  about 
nursed  him  with  the  milk  of  the  ^oat  Jupiter  with  his  dracon  folds,  flung  him 
Anudthea,  one  of  whose  homs  Jupiter  upon  the  ground,  and  with  his  own  sickle 
changed  into  the  horn  of  plenty.  He  cut  out  the  tendons  of  his  hands  and  feet, 
pew  very  rapidly.  Whilst  he  was  yet  dragged  him  into  the  Corcyr^an  cavern, 
but  a  year  old,  he  was  already  able  to  af-  and  stationed  a  dragon  to  keep  watch 
ford  assiatance  in  the  execution  of  a  over  him*  But  Mercury  and  JEmon  (a 
scheme  which  his  mother  had  formed  son  of  Jupiter  and  ^ga,  Pan's  wife,  or  a 
against  his  fadier.  From  Metis  (goddess  foster  broUier  of  Jupiter)  freed  Jupiter  by 
of  wisdom),  Jupiter  received  an  emetic  stealth  from  the  dragon,  cured  him,  and 
which  he  gave  to  Saturn.  The  potk>n  set  him  upon  a  winged  chariot,  from 
worked  so  well,  that  he  threw  up  all  the  which  he  buried  his  li^tnincs  down  up- 
childrea  which  he  had  swallowed,  even  on  Typhosus.  At  Nisus  and  upon  Has- 
to  the  stone  which  he  had  swallowed  last,  mus,  tnev  fought  With  each  other ;  but  at 
This  stone  Jupiter  deposited  at  the  foot  length  Jupiter  gained  the  victory,  and 
of  Parnassus,  near  Pytho,  for  a  memori-  crushed  the  bleeding  monster  beneath 
al.  He  prooeecled  now  to  detlHt)iie  his  ^tna,  or  the  island  Pithecusa.  Jupiter 
father.  The  oldest  sons  of  Uranus  and  now  found  himself  in  quiet  possession  of 
Terra,  the  hundred-handed  giants,  and  die  the  sovereignty,  which  was  solemnly  sur- 
Cyclope,  were  ftst  bound  in  Tartarus,  and  rendered  to  him  by  the  other  gods,  to 
the  monstrous  Campe  kept  guard  over  the  each  one  of  whoni  he  therefore  gave  a 
prisonera.  Jupiter  killed  the  monster  by  reward.  From  this  time  he  was  king  of 
the  advice  of  Terra,  and  set  free  the  pris^  the  |^ods — an  idea  which  seems  to  have 
onera.  Out  of  gratitude,  they  armed  Ju-  origiuated  when  Greece  had  as  vet  only 
piter  with  the  lightning,  which,  until  that  her  smaller  kinga^  And  even  as  these  of- 
time,  had  lain  concealed  in  the  earth ;  ten  chose  from  among  tliemselves  a  nni- 
Neptune  with  the  trident ;  aiid  to  Pluto .  veml  king  or  governor,  who  should  hold 
they  gave  a  hebnet  which  rendhnred  the  the  first  rank  (as,  for  example,  Agaraem- 
wearer  invKsible.  He  then  dethroned  his  non  in  the  Trojan  war),  so  also,  according 
father,  and  castrated  him  with  the  same  to  the  representations  of  the  poets,  did  the 
weapon  which  the  former  had  before  uaed  cods.  They  chose  Jupiter  their  king  and 
on  Uranus  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  Kader :  he  bad  therefore  the  right,  on  im- 
Titans  were  not  contented  with  this  change  portant  occasions,  to  assemble  them  in  his 
of  government,  and  there  arose  a  10  palace.  In  the  Trojan  war,  he  forbade 
yeanP  war  between  them  on  one  side,  and  the  deities  from  taking  further  part  in  it, 
the  children  of  Saturn  and  the  hundred-  and  threatened  to  hurl  any  transgressor 
handed  giants  on  the  other.  (See  Brian'  of  his  command  down  to  Tartarua.  The 
itf.)  The  theiure  of  batde  was  the  hills  king  Jupiter  is  formed,  by  Homer,  after  the 
of  Olympus  and  Othrys.  From  the  latter  exact  fashion  of  the  Grecian  kings  of  the 
fought  the  Titans,  from  the  former  the  period,  and  his  whole  character  is  painted 
new  gods.    At  length  the  latter  conquer-  m  exact  accordance  with  the  characters  of 
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I  the  old  Greek  heroes — ^rude,  wild  and  pes-  Acrifflus,  and  inotherof  Peraeus  ;  Niobe, 

sionate.    A  scourge  is  even  ascribed  to  daughter   of    Phoroneus,  the    first  one 

him,  with  which,  as  king»  he  may  admin-  among    mortals   whom    Jupiter   loved, 

ister  chastisement     This  idea  was  bor-  motberof  Argus,  the  third  king  of  Argos; 

f  rowed  fit>m  the  Egyptians,  amongst  whom  Maia,  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  mother  of 

the  soourijie  was  an  emblem  of  kingly  Mercuiy ;  lier  sister  Taygete,  mother  of 

[  power.    Aa  ruler  of  the  earth,  Jupiter  Lacedsnion,  and  the  third  sister  ElectrSf 

I  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the  mother  of  Dardanus  ;  besides  these  lirere 

'  race  of  men,  which  he  exterminated,  be-  Semelej  daughter  of  jQadmus,  and  mother 

cause  it  h&d  become  corrupted  and  ti-  of  Bacchus ;  Europe,  daughter  of  Pboe- 

cious,  and  then  created  another  and  better  nix  or  Aiprior,   aiid  sister  of  Cadmus, 

I  from  the  trees.    He  caused  Prometheus,  mother  of  Mhios,  Sarpedon  and  Rhada- 

who  had  stolen  fire  firom  heaven  for  men,  manth'us ;  OaUisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon 

^  to  be  bound  by  Vulcan  on  the  Colchian  or  Nycteus,  mother  of  Areas;  le,  dan?h- 

CaucasMs,  whilst  his  liver  was  to  be  ever  ter  of  tnachus  or  Argus  P^noptes,  ihother 

Kreyed  on  by  a  vulture.     He  killed  EetSVL-  of  E{Miphus  ;  iicda,  daughter  of  the  iEto- 

iptCis  with  his  hghtiiingB,  because,  by  his  lian  king  Thestius  or  Glaiicus,  motlier  of 

arts  of  healing,  he  had  unpeopled  .the  Helen  and  Pollux;  ^gina,  daughter  of 

realm  of  Pluto ;  and  when  Pbcebus,  to  the  river-god  iEsopus   and   mother  of 

avengehisson,  slew  the  Cyclops  who  had-  iEacils;  Antiope,  dau^ter  of  Nycteus, 

forged  his  lightnings,  he  banished  him  a  and  mother  or  Ampliion  and  2Setlius ; 

long  time  fiom  heaven  to  earth.    He  pun-  Elara,   daughter  of   Onihemenus,   and 

idled  with,  death  Sahnoneus,  who  imir  nMther.  of  the  giant  Tityos.    The  last  of 

I  tated  his  thunder ;   Idas,  who  wished  to  his  mistresses  was  the  beaudfiil  Alcmene, 

slay  Polkuc ;  Capaneus,  who  was  the  first  the  mother  of  Hercules.    The  Nymphs 

to  scale  ,tbe  walls  of  Thebes ;  and  after-  are  also  regarded  as  tlie  daughters  of  Ju- 

wards,  also,  the  Curetes,  who,  at  the  per-  piter.    At  a  later  period,  by  his  rape  of 

suasionof  Juno,  had  concealed  the  younff  the  beautiful  Gehymede,   he   gave   the 

Epaphus,   and   the    Achaian  '  river-god  Greeks  the  first  example  of  the  love  of 

iSsopus,  who  had  endeavorell  to  regain  boys.      Jopiter   had   many    oracles   in 

his  daughter,  whom  Jupiter  had  carried  Greece  ;  for  instance,  at  Dodona,  at  Olym- 

o&    He  went  through  the  worid,  punish-  pia,  (dthough  the  latter  afler  a  short  time 

ing  the  wicked,  and  rewaiding  the  good,  ceased,  ana  one  in  a  holy  grottoon  mount 

His  peculiar  servants  were  the  Horw  and  Ida  iiy  Crete.    His  most  ftmoiis  temple 

Mercuiy.     Ganymede,  .  who    took    the  in  Greece  was  that  of  Olympia  or  Piss* 

Slace  of  Hebe,  was  cup-bearer  tohim  .and  He  was  also  especially  honored  at  Dodo- 
le  other  gods.  His  palaee  is  on  Olym-  na  in  B}pirus,  on  mount  Casius  in  Egypt, 
pus.  Themis  or  Dike  sits  on  a  throne  be-  in  the  city  Nemea>  in  Argolis,  on  iEtna,  on 
side  hinL  His  first  wife  f/na  Metis,  a  mount  Athos  and  Dictse,  and  many  other 
daughter  of  Qceanus,  the  wisest  of  all  the  places.  In  this  way  we  have  many  of  the 
deities.  But  when  Uranus  and  Terra  fore-  surnames  of  Jupiter  explainiBd.  B^the 
told  to  him  that  she  if^ould  bear  a  child  Romans  he  is  called  JrsrdriuB^  Ehck», 
who  should  deprive  him  of  his  sovereign-  Statfn'y  C^nkUnus,  and  the  like.  His 
ty,  he  devoured  her  during  her  preenoncy;  most  usual  attribute  is  the  tlmnder- 
andtlience  it  came  to  pass  tiiat^  Minerva,  bolt,  which  he  either  holds  himself 
some  time  after,  was  bom  from  his  head,  in  his  hand,  or  which  the  eagle  bears  at 
His  second  wife  was  Themis,  a  daughter  his'  side.  He  is  always  attended  by  the 
of  Uranus  and  Terra,  who  bore  him  the  eagle,  and  sometimes  by  tlie  beautiful 
HorsB  and  Parc».  His  thuid  wife  vira^  Ju-  Ganymede.  He  is  usually  represented  with 
no.  Among  tlie  goddesses,  he  also  loved  a  crown  and  sceptre.  His  countenance  dis- 
Dione,  a  daughter  of  iGther  and  Tena^  plays  seriousness  and  majesty,  mingled 
and  was  by  her  the  father  of  Aphrodite,  with  benevolence  and  serenity.  Of  the 
At  a  later  period,  Mnemosyne,,  daughter  statues  of  Jupiter,  we  have  received  but  a 
of  Uranus  and  Terra,  bore  him  the  nine  few  from  antiquity,  and  none  of  the  first 
Muses,  he  having  spent  nine  nights  in  her  rank.  By  far  the  moat  beautiful  repre- 
embraces ;  Ceres,  his  sister,  became  by  sentations  of  him  are  fbund  upon  gems, 
him  the  mother  of  Proserpine  ;  Eury-  which  present  to  us  the  king  of  tne  gods  in 
npme,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  the  difrorent  scenes  of  his  history ;  some- 
became  mother  of  the  Graces  ;  Liuu>na,  times  only  thct  bust,  sometimes  tne  whole 
daughter  of  a  Titan  and  Phcabe,  moth-  fi^re;  sometimes  alone,  at  others  grouped 
er  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Among  his  with  other  figures.  That  celebrated  maa- 
monal  mistresses  were  Danae,  daughter  of  terjriece  of  GMian  art,  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
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CNympiu8»  by  PhkOaa,  b  indeed  !o6t  to  us*  acrei^  of  which  only  9000  aie  anble.    It 

But  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  excel-  is  the  most  rugged  of  the  Western  Isles, 

lent  heads  on  gems,  the  principal  traits  of  being  composed  chiefly  of  huge  rocjESy 

it  are  presenred.    Upon  a  gem  in  the  cab-  piled  on  one  another  in  the  utmost  disor- 

ine^  of  Stosch,  the  beholder  admires  the  der,  naked,  and  incapable  of  cultivadon. 

deep  seriousness  muigled  with  a  heavenly  The  mountainous  ridges  teqninate  in  four 

ooilaneaB,  which  is  spread  over  his  whole  similar, peaked  mountains,  called  thepcqm 

countenance,  and  the  beautiful  growth  of  ^  Jt/grcu    The  only  crops  are  oats,  barley, 

hair  failing  down,  not  like  the  crisped  potatoes  and  flax,;  the  chief  manure  is 

locks  of  youth,  but  in  'gentle  undulatipns  the  sea-weed,  which  is  east  ashore.  There 

of  a  ripe,  manly  af&f  Cioselj^  resembling  is  only  one  smaH  vil]age,.called  Juara.  The 

the  mfme  of  the  hon,  tlie  kuig  of  beasts.  Gaelic  is  the  only  language  spoken  in  the 

Upon  another  gem,  Jupiter  is  enthroned  island.    Population,  36C 

in  an  arm-chair,  as  king  .of  heaven  and  Juiu  ;  a  cham  of  mountains  about  60 

eaith.    The  mdon  and  stars  are  round  leagues  in  length,  and  15  in  bteadth.    It 

about  him,  the  globe  'is  in  his  right  hand,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Savoy  Alps  (q.  v.), 

the  sceptre  in  hu  left,  and  a  diadem  on  his  extending  fipom  the  Rhine,  near  B&le,  to 

head,  to  point  hini  out  clearly  as  the  su^  the  Rhone,  «bout  10  miles  below  Geneva, 

prome  ruler.    The  lower  part  of  the  body  By  the  low  range  of  mountains  in  the 

IS  covered.    The  ea^e  at  his  feet  sits  Pays  de  Vaud,tha  Jura  is  connected  with 

looking  up  to  him,  awaiting  bis  commands,  the  lofty  Alps  of  Berne.    It  stretches  to* 

When  jupiterstandsyhe  is  generally  naked,  virards  the  jiorth  in  several  long  ridges 

because  ne  is  then  c^cupied  in  a  way  between  France  and  Switzerland ;   the 

which  makes  .clothing  an  iocuml»Bnce.  ridges   then  separate,   and   the   eastern 

Bulls  and  eagles  were  usually  offered  to  one,  which  is  the  principal,  is  continued 

him ;  the  oak  and  beech-trees  were  sacred  through  Neufeh&tel  ana  the  canton  of 

to  him.    In  the  eecond  znonth  of  every  Soleure,  and  terminates  on  the  eastern 

fifth  year,  the  Olympic  games  were  cele-  side  of  the  Frickthc^  in  the  canton  of 

broted  in  honor  of  him.    Beodes  the  Ho-  Aargau,  on  the  Rhme,  where,  on   the 

meric  and  Orphic  hymns  in  honor  of  Ju-  German  ade,  the  Schwarvwald  or  Black 

piter,  we  have  one  by  CaiUmachus  and  Forest  is  a  continuation  of  it    The  west* 

Cleanthes.  .  We  would  remark  that  the  em  broncb  extends  farther  to  the  north, 

ancients   reckoned    many  diflerent  Ju-  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Vqspea.    Jura 

piters.    Varro  gives  300  of  that  name,  has  neither  the  pointed  .summits  nor  the 

and  Cicero  three,  as  the  most  distinguiah-  perennial  snows  of  the  hiffhest  peaks  of 

ed — ^e  sons  of  jEther,  of  Coshis,  and  of  the  Alps.     One  of  the  highest  peaks, 

Saturn.    To  tlie  last,  the  actions  o£  all  the  mount  Reculet,  is  elevated  5310  feet  above 

rest  were  finally  attributed..  the  level  of  Uie  sea,  and  the  Dole,  5185 

Jupiier  Ammoii,    Sufiicient  has  been  feet.    The  French  department  of  the  Ju- 

said  for  the  limits  at  this  work,  on  this  ra,  a  portion  of  Franche-Ck>mt^  on  the 

great  deity  of  the  Esyptians,  in  4nivwni  Furieuse  and  the  Doube,  furnishes  silver, 

aqd  in  EgwiMm  Mfdilogy,  in  the  duticie  copper,  iron,  lead,  marble  and  salt    The 

Hia^lypbics.    We  will  only  add,  that  in  chief  town  is  Lons4e-Saulnier. 

the  'Hansactions  of  the  American  Philo-  Jxjkqvvla  (anciently,  Mans  Femdus);  a 

sophical  society  (vol  4,  new  series,  No.  1),  mountain  of  Africa,  in  Algiers,  supposed 

a  publication  not  vet  out  when  the  above-  to  be  the  highest  in  Barbonr ;  24  miles 

mentioned    article   was    prepared,    Mr.  S.  of  Dellys,  60  S.  £.  of  Amers.    It  is 

Hodgson  directs  the  attention  of  the  ety-  at  least  24  miles  long ;  and,  if  we  except 

moiogist  for  the  origin  of  the  word  ,^-  a  pool  of  good  virater,  bordered  round 

mon  to  the  Berber  word  ^manj  water  (the  with   arable  cround,  tliat  lies  near  the 

very  contFarv  to  &iti^^$,  sand,  the  word  middle  of  it,-  the  whole,  from  one  end  to 

from  which  Ammon  is  generally  derivedV.  the  other,  is  a  continued  range  of  naked 

(See  also  ChampoUion's  Tableau  GMraL,  rocks  and  precipices.    In  the  winter  sear 

prefixed  to  his  volume  of  plates.  No.  99,  a.)  son,  the  ridge  of  this  mountain  ia  alwayp 

Jupiter^  in  astronomv.    (See  Plan/tts,)  covered  with  snow. 

Jura  ;  one  of  the  ^(ebrides,  or  Western  Jury.    [Written  by  a  civilian.*]    The 
Islands  of  Scotland,  situated  to  the  ilbrth- 

east  of  the  ishnd  of  Islay,  and  opposite  to  *  Thia  article,  as  far  as  the  break  oo  page  283, 

the  district  of  Knap-dale,  in  Argyleshire,  « translated  fr«in  th«  <S«^a°  ^^'^^'^flSS!;  .f 

to  which  county  it  is  annexed.  iTextends  ^^J^  ^^^^^""^r^St^^^ 

niUy  26  miles  m  length,  and  la  on  an  av-  y^n  the  civil  law  prevails,  and  where  the  tnal 

erage  -7  broad,  containing  58^500  Scots  by  juiy  is  imperfocSy  understood,  and,  if  btro- 

VOL.  VII.  24 
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ri^t  of  punivhiiig  ib  inseparable  from  under  the  name  ofjuiy  d^aecuMUon,  To 
w  exeouu^e  power  in  a  state ;  but,  since  this  essential  eharecter  of  a  jury  are  unit« 
the  penal  authority  has  to  decide  re-  ed  several  properties  necessaiy  to  its  per- 
speeting  the  property,  freedom  and  life  fection.  (a.)  Not  only  must  citizens  sit  in 
of  citizens,  the  executiye  or  highest  pow-  judgment  on  citizens,  but  the  greatest 
er  may  easily  deonnerate  into  despotism,  possible  equality  of  rank  is  to  be  sought, 
and. the  redation  of  the  citizen  to  the  sov^  between-  the  judges  and  the  party  to  be 
emment*ikito  slayeiy,  if  it  can  punish  at  judged,  in  oinder  tnat  the  interests  of  dif- 
wilL  It  consequently  becomes  an  object  ferent  ranks  may  not  ^ve  rise  to  in|iistice, 
to  deprive  the  govenun^nt  of  the  will  partiality,  or  false  decistons.  In  England, 
and  power  .to  punish  unjustly.  Now,  where  all  ranks,  below  the  hereditaiy 
BBDce,  in  every  case  of  punishment,  a  peers,  are  by  law  equal,  and.  without  ex- 
double  question  is  to  be  answered— 4ijrst)  elusive  prerogatives  of  rank  or  birth,  ^ 
whether  the  accused  committed  the  act  persons  not  born  peers  of  the  land  (for 
with  which  he  is  charged,  and,  secondly,  &ey,  as  an  intermediate  part  of  the  heredi- 
if  be  is  guilty,  what  consequences  do  taiy  government,  between  king  and  peo- 
the  laws  attach  to  the  deed,  and  what  pie,  have  their,  equals,  and,  consequendy, 
punishment  must  be  iiMicted — ^the  exiecu*  their  jury,  only  in  the  house  of  loras)  are 
tive  poWer  wiU  be  sufficiently  restricted,  tried  by  the  sanie  jury.  In  the  ancient 
if  we  leave  it  to  ancrwer  merely  the  last  German  courts,  which,  in  substance,  were 
question,  and  leave  the  decitton  of  the  juri^  the  xec[uality  of  birth  between  tibe 
mst  to  a  separate,  independent  authority,  judge  and  criminal  was  most  strictly  ob- 
This  can  neither  be  limited  to  single  indi-  served  ;  not,  however,  so  much  that 
viduals,  nor  to  a  permanent  college.  Both  no  inferior  person  could  be  judged  by  a 
are  too  much  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  higher,  as  that  no  higher  could  be 
supreme  power.  The  mass  of  the  people,  juaged  by  an  mferiori  (6.)  Hie  jurora 
alone,  is  not  to  be  corrupted.  But,  since  cannot  well  be  chosen  otherwise  than  bf  a 
the  mass  of  the  people  cannot  sit  in  judg-  public  officer — ^in  England,  by  the  sheriffi 
ment,  and  it  is  also  known  how  little  im-  To  guard  against  all  danger  of  paitialitf 
partial  justice  is  to  be  expected  Grotxx  the  and  undue  influence,  the  person  arraigned 
multitude,  when  their  own  interest  is  con-  has  the  right  of  reieodng  a  portion  of  the 
cemed,  this  agency  must  be  committed  to  juron  empanneled.  Tne  right  allowed 
sworn  substitutes,  chosen  for  single  cases,  to  the  prosecutor  ismore linoited.  In  fing- 
er only  fbr  short  periods,  in  order  that  land,  &e  fomier  may  [in  capital  cases]  re- 
the  popular  tribunal  may  not  degenerate  ject  90,  and  in  crimes  of  high  treason,  35. 
into  an  established  office.  These  substi-  The  public  prosecutor  cannot  challenge 
tutes,  as  they  are  not  determined 'before-  any  one  wimout  declared  cause,  (e.)  A 
hand,  cannot  become  the  object  of  cor-  jury,  which,  in  most  cases,  must  consist 
rupting  influences,  which,  ttioug^  they  6f  men  of  little  education,  cannot  be 
may  And  access  with  soqie,  hardly  can  guided  in  their  eonclusions  by  legal  rules 
with  alL  In  these  views  lie  the  founds-  of  evidence,  but  only  bV  their  general  im- 
tion  and  essence  of  juries ;  namely,  of  pressionB  from  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
the  petpr  juiy  in  England,  and  of  the  stances;  and,  on  this  account,  its  venticts 
jwry  dejugement^  in  imitation  of  it,  among  are  not  proper  subjects  of  revision.  In 
the  French.  In  the  former  country,  the  England,  trial  by  iuiy  is  extended  even  to 
love  offreedom  proceeded  siill  farther,  and,  civil  cases,  especially  for  settfing  certain 
on  account  of  the  mischief  that  may  be  matters  of  fact;  for  instance,  of  possesion, 
produced  by  complaints,  invented  the  of  estimatiDg  the  amount  of  damage,  &c. 
grand  jury,  consisting;  likewise,  of  sworn  {d.)  All  the  operations,  examinations,  and 
Representatives  of  the  people,  whose  fiinc-  other  processes  necessaiy  in  a  criminal  trial, 
tion  it  is  to  decide  respecting  the  admissi-  are  to  be  performed  in  me  presence  of  the 
bility  of  complaints,  and  whether,  in  con-  jury.  To  refer  Aem  fbr  information  to  a  pro- 
fbrmi^  with  them,  a  criminal  prosecution  tocol,  or  to  the  reports  of  im'  officer,  would 
is  to, be  instituted  a^nst  any  one.  Its  involve  difficulties,  and^  at  all  events,  leave 
counterpart  existed  m  France  till  1809,  them  exposed  to  the  errora  which  mi^t 

duced  at  all,  ha»  been  imperfecUy  administered.  '"J?^  ^™  *®  subjection  of  the  reporUng 

It  has  been  retained,  because  it  has  been  thought  officer  to  foreign  influences,  and  thus  defeat 

that  Uie  views  of  the  continental  jurists  on  3ns  the  essential  object  of  trial  by  jury.     Wi^ 

subject  would  be  curious  and. instructive    The  the  French  constitution,  the  trial  by  jury 

wnier,  it  will  be  seen,  considers  the  trial  by  jtnry  .«.„  ..««»«  j  -^  ♦ua  ^^.%»:»a«*  »nA  t^^J^toA 

almost  solely  with  inference  to  criminal  c2i.-  7^  ^"^^  ^  the  conuneilt,  Mid  excitec^ 

The  remainder  of  the  article  was  written  by  an  «  ^^V  penotm,  high  admiration.     It  has 

enuDeut  4Bierican  jurist.  been  proved  by  Feueifoach,  in  his  classical 
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WQfk  on  this  ■ub|ect(LandBhutyl813|,  that,  the  kst  impresBion  of  a  jiuy  will  be  the 
in  a  political  view,  trial  by  jury  has  a  decisive  one.  The  charge,  by  which,  af- 
value  only  in  particular  constitutious,  in  ter  the  termination  of  the  debatee,  the  pre- 
which  its  political  advantages  may  induce  siding  judge,  versed  in  the  law,  seeks  to 
ustooveriookits  defects, when  considered  guide  the  deliberations  of  the  jury,  end 
merely  in  reference  to  criminal  jurisdio-  aid  ^eir  untaught  judgment,  maiy  con- 
tiott.  Political  objects  make  the  trial  by  tribute,  indeed^  to  remove  this  and  the  de- 
jury  necessary  in  democFscies.  Intrusted  ficiencies  remarked  below,  but  the  effect 
to  a  single  ma^pstrate,  or  to  a  permanent  of  it  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  object 
authority,  the  cnrainal  power  would  open  of  jury  trials;  for  it  makes  him,  in  most 
an  immediate  avenue  to  sole  dominion,  or  cases,  master  of  the  judgment  One  may 
to  aristocracy.  Equally  indispensable  is  generally  foretell,  in  England,  the  verdict 
it  to  a  mixed  constitution^  like  the  £ng-  of  the  jury  from  the  charge  of  the  judge, 
lish ;  for  it  would  become  either  a  pure  2.  Experience  confirms  it,  and  it  liea  in 
nionarchyi  democracy  or  aristocr^y,  if  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  jury  reffu* 
the  immense  preponderance  of  the  penal  lariy  hesitate,  even  against  their  convic- 
power  should  be  committed  solely  to  the  tion,  to  sive  a. verdict  of  guilty,  when  it  ex- 
monarch,  or  to  one  of  the  powen  coun-  poses  the  party  to  a  punishment,  in  the 
teracting  and  restricting  him,  the  people  public  opiidon,  more  severe  than  just 
or  the  tK»dy  representing  the  national  sov-  To  common  penetration,  it  is  extremely 
oreignty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  js  ap-  difficult  to  separate  the  net  from  its  legal 
pareni,  that  in  a  constitution  where  the  consequences.  This  evil  is  seen  to  be  in 
monarch  is  absolute,  the  political  advan-  some  degree  neceaaary,  especially  in  Eng- 
tage  of  a  jury  disappears.  No  constitu-  land,  wnere  the  criminal  code  has .  not 
tion,  no  peraonal  freedom  of  individuals  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  a  very  sKght 
can,  in  such  case,  be  defended  by  juries^  theft  is  punished  with  the  halter.  3.  The 
since  the  ruler  can  abolish  it  at  any  mo-  question  of  ffuilt  or  innocence  is  not  one 
ment,  or^  in  particular  caaes^  render  it  in-  of  pure  fact,  out  also^  legal  question,  and 
efficacious  by  a  special  comnussion.  The  presupposes,  in  every  case,  a  knowledge 
most  eloquent  example  is  that  of  France  of  criminal  law.  To  be  able  to  say  whem- 
in  late  years.  The  establishment,  more-  er  any  one  has  committed  a  violent  rob- 
over,  01  triul  by  jury  in  a  piire  monarchy,  bery,  it  must  first  be  known  whi^ther  he 
already  confirmed  by  Ions  permanence,  is  has  done  the  iict  which  the  accuser  aaserts, 
not  only;  null,  but  superfluousi  inasmuch  and,  secondly,  whether  this  act  had  those 
as  the  ruler  can 'gain  nothing  more  by  in-  characteristics,  which  the  laws  require  to 
justice,  but  may  lose  eveiy  tbmg.  But  consti|ute  .the  crime.  But  ii^  to  remedy 
now  fiir  does  .the  trial  by  jury  satisfy  die  this  evil,  the  juiy  diould  be  restricted  to 
demands  which  are  made  of  criminu  ju-  the  question  whether  a  certain  act  had 
risdiction?  How  far  is  a  certain  determine-  been  committed  or  not,  its  object  would 
tion  of  guilt  or  innocence  to  be  expected  be  destroyed,  and  the  authority  to  which 
of  it?  1.  Can  we  believe  the  juryman,  is  committed  the  decision  of  the  point  of 
who  is  accustomed  to  move  only  in  the  law  would  be  left  to  its  fi^ee  will,  since  it 
cvcle  of  common  intercouree,  can  we  be-  migbt  make  that  act  any  crime  it  pleased, 
lieve  him  possessed  of  sufficient  sagacity  In  England^  recoune  has  been  had  to  the 
to  look  through  the  most  com{Hicat»d  re-  dangerous  practice  of  allowing  the  jury. 


lationa,  which  often  occur  in  criminal  trials,  when  they  find  the  accusation  in  a  lead 
{lerraittiEig  neither  aversion  nor  predilec-  view  but  partially  founded,  or  regard  me 
tion  to  influence  his  verdict  ?  Certainly  crime  committed  as  less  heinous  than  the 
not.  But  to  attempt  to  abolish  the  evil  one  charged,  to  give  a  verdict  partiy  of 
by  means  of  permanent  jurors,  who  should  acquittal,  partly  of  condemnation,  such  aa 
acquire  ability  by  practice,  would  be  to  guilty  of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  mmder. 
destroy  the  essential  character  of  juries.  If  the  jury  agrees  on  the  point  of  ftct,  but 
Add  to  this,  that  in  the  oral  proceedings  cannot  remove  their  doubts  respecting  its 
in  the  presence  of  the  jurors,  every  means  leg^l  character,  they  have  to  leave  the  de- 
is  afibraed  for  the  operation  of  sophistry,  cision  to  the  judge.  But  will  not  the  juqr 
and  the  excitement  of  the  nassions,  and  thisi  to  their  penetration  more  than  is  just? 
that  the  various  ^[rounds  of  defence  or  ac-  Does  not  the  presiding  judge  become  ab- 
cusation,  often  mfioitely  numerous,  can  solute  ?  Some  might,  indera,  be  inclined 
in  no  wise  be  fairly  examined  and  com-  to  make  it  a  deci(&d  advanta^  of  juries, 
pared  with  each  othei^^a  process  posaible  that  the  accused  id  tried  by  jud^  who 
only  when  the  judge  forms  his  opinion  are  his  equals,  and  firom  whom,  it  would 
ftom  written  documents.    In  eveiy  case,  seem,  may  be  expected  a  juster  decision, 
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more  confomiable  to  hifl  peculiar  sittiatkm,  iiig  an  ophuon,  were  aak^i,  and  the  tnatter 
than  from  others.  But,  m  the  fim  place,  decided  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  12  votes 
the  poorer  class  of  people,  who,  above  all  was  obtained  for  an  opinion*  One  peison 
others,  fill  the  annals  of  crumnal  trials,  must  <^uld,  therefore,  cancel  the  vote  of  an- 
be  excluded  from  the  jury  by  reason  of  other  juror,  by  dbdaring  himself  of  anoth- 
dieir  want  ofinfonnation  and  comparative-  er  opinion,  and  commanding  thp  juror 
ly  small  interest  in  the  public  welftre,  by  to  leave  his  seat  Some  traces  of  this 
which  means  that  ec^uality  is,  in  most  regulation  are  still  to  be  found  in  England, 
cases,  destroyed  (thus,  m  England,  to  be  a  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  whole  bcnly  of 
juror,  a  person  must  have  a  certain  in-  nobles  votes ;  but  a  valid  condemnation  i» 
come ;  tne  same  is  the  case  in  France^  obtained  only  when  a  majority  of  12  votes 
where  attention  is  also  paid  to  particular  is  declared  for  conviction.  But  in  the 
euGumstances  of  rank) ;  so  that,  fix>m  the  courts  of  assizes,  theplacoof  absent  jurors 
infinite  gradations  and  varieties  of  proper-  is  immediately  supplied  finom  the  people 
ty,  education,  opinions,  and  innumerable  present,  and  if  these  12  cannot  agree,  ac- 
outward  circumstances,  instead  of  full  cording  to  the  original  constimtion,  the  trial 
equality,  the  greatest  inequalin^  ofien  sub-  must  be  by  new  jurors,  who  are  chospn 
asts  between  the  jurors  and  the  lu^used.  from  time  to  time  till  a  unanimous  vote  of 
The  various  means  by  which  it  has  been  12  is  obtained.  In  important  cabses  in  the 
attempted,  in  France,  to  remedy  the  de-  county  court^  all  the  rreemenpf^be  coun- 
fects  of  the  jury,  and  which,  nevertheless,  ty  were,  in  former  days,  summoned,  which 
have  produced  no  better  criminal  jurisdic-  is  termed  judgment  per  omnes  comUatm 
tion,  SBtis&ctprily  prove  their  entire  insuf-  proboa  .hominu.  (Reeves'  HUtory  of  the 
ficiency  in  this  respect  (See  AumSj'tJid  Tinglish  Law,  1814,  vol.  i,  84]  But  it  was 
AmetJL)  I.  HiHory  of  the  IngtxhtHon,  very  naturally  soon  found  better  to  sum- 
It  nas  evidently  been,  from  the  beginning,  mon  opiy'a  fixed  number  of  men  to  this 
a  truly  popular  trial,  and  not,  as  Rogge  htts  sexVi/De,  and  thus  arose  the  number  of  12, 
lately  asserted  ( Qtriihtswesen  derCrermanen,  who  could  only  unanimously  give  a  valid 
1820),  a  modiiScation  of  the  ancient  pro-  decision.  The  oldest  vestige  of  this 
cess  of  compurgation.  These  instimuons  chan^  is  found  under  Henry  II,  in  the 
—compurgation  and  jury — ^bave,  indeed,  consdtutions  bf  darendou^  in  1164,  and 
many  external  similarities,  and  may,  in  of  Northampton,  ih  1174.  Contests  about 
some  cases,  have  become  blended  with  lauded  property,  as  weW  as  criminal  ao- 
each  other ;  but,  in  their  nature,  tliey  are  ciisations,  were  to  be  decided  by  the  path 
entirely  separate.  This  appears  evident  of  12  respectable  men  of  the  neighbor- 
firom  the  circumstance  that,  in  England,  hood  {peir  siicrameidwnduodeeimfmbt^ 
juries  and  compuigations  occur  at  the  hundr^,  or  Uberorum  t^aUum  hmtntim 
same  time.  Criminal  actions  agiunst  the  de  viandoy  From  this  time,  the  trial  by 
clergy  were  prosecuted  under  3ie  dSrec-  jury  has  remained  essenticJly  unaltered  in 
tion  of  the  bioiop,  with  12  of  the  dergy  as  England,  and  has  gradually  become  the 
jurors,  but  were  begun  by  the  accused,  with  only  form  of  process,  partly  by  the  aboli- 
12  compurgators  swearing  to  his  inoo-  tiou  of  the  criminal  courts  which  judged 
cence,  and  commonly  ended  in  his  acquit-  without  juiy,  partly  by  the  abrogation  of 
tal,  till  an  end  was  put  to  this  disorder  by  the  methods  of  criminal  prosecution  in 
law,  in  1576.  (SeeBlackstone^s  Comment,  Which  no  oial  by  jury  existed.  Of  the 
on  (he.  LcuD9  of  England,  vol.  iv.)  It  has  last,  there  remains  only  the  pronouncing 
lonff  been  known  m  Germany,  and  has  of  punishment  in  the  way  of  legidation, 
lately  been  proved  by  Feuerbach  (Be-  termed  an  attainder  fattmdura),  or  InU  of 
traentungm  ilber  die  MindHckkeit  und  (kf-  pains  andpenaUiea.  There  were,  besides, 
fentUchknt  der  Gerichtigkeiiap/U^e,  1821],  several  other  wnyE  of  terminating  a  crimi- 
that  tlie  most  ancient  constmmon  of  the  dal  trial  >vithout  jury,  but  between  which, 
Cerman  laws,  and  in  Bavaria  as  late  as  not  the  accuser,  but  the  accused,  was  en- 
the  fifteenth  century,  consisted  in  the  titled  to  choose.  In  the  times  of  &e 
men  of  the  communes  finding  judgment  Auglo-Saxons,  the  ordeals  of  red  hot  iron 
under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  an  and  boiling  water  were  in  vogue,  besides 
oflicer.  M  there  must  be  some  fixed  which  there  was  the  bonsecratod  bread, 
number,  that  of  12  is  as  irood  as  any  other,  Tlie  clergy  prepared  a  piece  of  bread  or 
and  has  been  preferred  mm  time  inime-  >  cheese,  an  ounce  in  weight,  which  was 
morial ;  but  the  agreement  of  the  12  ju-  easily  swallowed  by  the  innocent,  but 
rors  consisted,  at  iSst,  in  many  cases  and  which  stuck  in  the  throat  of  the  guilty, 
places,  in  the  cireumstance,  that  the  votes  and  choked  hii^i.  Of  such  a  morael, 
of  all  the  men  present,  and  capable  of  giv-  Godwin,  eafl  of  Kent,  died  in  ^the  reign 
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of  Edward  the  ConfeeBor ;  and,  according    united  with  iflnorance  and  conruptiony  waa 
as  the  accused  was  suspected  or  hated,  it    exhibited  in  norrid  fonns.    The  laws  were 
was  well  known  how  to  preparer  the  mor-    severe.    The  ordinance  of  criminal  proce- 
ael.    Under  the  Norman  dominion,  this    dure  of  1670  was  written  ii^  blood,  giving 
ordeal  was  supplanted  by  the  wager  of    up  the  accused  to  the  arbitnuy  wiU  of  the 
battle.  The  wa^r  of  battle  (vadiaiio  dttelK)   judge,  and  denying  him  the  aid  of  counsel 
was  used  even  m  civil  cases,  and,  accord-    excepting  in  a  few  cases  ( TU.  14.  §  8) ;  ad- 
iug  to  the  most  ancient  custom,  it  de-    mitdng  a  double  appUcatioa  of  the  tor- 
pended  on  the  •accused,  if  the  accuser  had    ture  (ue  questum  priparatoirey  to  extort 
supported  his  accusation  by  witnesses,  to    from  the  accused  a  confession  of  his  own 
choose  whether  he  would  n<^'^6  recourse    guilt,  and   the  qwutwn  pridahU  before 
to  this  means,  or  swear  to  his  innocence    execution,  to  compel  him  to  reveal  his 
with  twice  as  many  compursators  as  the    accomplices) ;  and  allowing   any  judge, 
accuser  had  produced,  thougn  not  above    even  the  patrimonial  courts,  to  institute  a 
twelve.     This  was  called  vadiaiio  Ugis    process  without  any  statement  of  the 
(wafer  of  law).    In  civil  causes,  the  wager    ground  of  suspicion.    The  (udges  were 
of  batde  disappeared  in   the  thirteenth    even  more  severe  ^an  the  laws.    Their 
century,  when  Heni^  II  introduced  into    igporanoe   and   carelessness   occasioned 
the  asizes  a  trial  by  jury.    But  in  penal    mistakes  and  abuses,  which  their  pride  and 
prosecutions,  on  the  contrary,  it  continued    the  clannish  spirit  of  the  hiffher  classes 
much  longer.    The  accused  is  stHl  asked    prevented  from  bejn^  rectified,  and  under 
bow  he'  will  be  tried  ;  and,  though  the    the  operation  of  which  crowds  of  inno- 
answer — ^"bv  the  law  of  the  land,"  or^'by    cent  persons  lost  liber^,  property,  rep- 
the  country ''(per  ie^emtemse,  or  ;>er|Mi(r»>    utation,  and  even  life.    Even  the  roost 
omW-has  become  a  mere  formaUty,  yet,    atrocious  criminals,  Damiens,  for  instance, 
as  late  as  1819,  a  singular  trial  for  murder    could  not  be  legally  sentenced  to  such 
took  place,  in  which  it  stood  at  the  option    cruel  torments  as  this  offender  actually 
of  the  accused  to  challenge  the  accuser  to    underwent,  when  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
the  wager  of  battle.   (See  Kendall's  Jlp-    hOrses.     All  the    districts,  therefore,  in 
peal  ofMurder^  London,  1819,  and  Apmal,)    1789,  were  unanimous  in  desiring  that  the 
A  court  of  justice,  moreover,  formerly  ex-  .judgment  in  criminal  cases  should   be 
isted  in  England,  which  judged  without    made  dependent  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
jury,  called  ue  ^at'^kambtr  {camera  steUa-    In  fiict,  such  a  provision  was  introduced 
/aV-a  name  respecting  the  derivation  of    into  the  constitution  of  September,  1791, 
wnich  antiauarians  are   not  agreed.    It    and.en  this  subject  there  was  hardly  any 
consisted  or  some  lords,  both  temporal    difference  of  opinion.    The  form  of  the 
and  spiritual,  members  of  the  privy  coun-    English    institution     was    followed,— « 
cil,  and  two  judges  of  the  supreme  court    (pand  jury  being  appointed  to  find  bills  of 
of  Westminster,  and  had  properly  juris-    accusation,  and,  alter  the  conclusion  of 
diction  only  of  some  particular  cases,  re-    the  process,  which  was  to  be  public  and 
bellion,  perjury,  the  official  misconduct    oral,  the  question  of  fact  was  to  be  deter- 
of  Centra,  fee,  but  extended  its  jurisdic-    mined  by  a  jury  of  twelve  persons.  There 
tion  fiuther  and  farther,  .and  became,,  es-    wm  to  be,  also,  as  at  present,  justices  of 
pecioUy  under  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,    the  peace,  clothed  widi  jproper  judicial 
an    instrument   of    the   most   arbitrary    authority  only  in  cases  or  nunor  impor- 
power.    Afler  it  had  k)ng  been  a  subject    tauce  and  disputes  respNectinj^  the  right  of 
of  terror  and  hatred,  it  was  entirely  abol-    possession ;  and  likewise  district  courts, 
ished  uuder  Charles  I,  in  1641.    The  trial    who  should  exercise  a  mutual  appellate 
by  jury  has  since  been  regarded  in  Eng-    jurisdiction  in  regard  to  each  other's  de- 
land  as  one  of  the  fundamental  pillars  of    cisions.    The  judges  were  to  be  chosen 
the  constitution.    By  the  Habc«s  Corpus    by  the  people,  to  remain  six  years  in 
act  (see  Habeas  Corpus  Ad)  of  the  reign    office,  were  to  be  reeligible  at  the  end  of 
of  Charles  II,  ereater  security  has  been    this  period,  a^d  to  be  paid,  scantily  mdeed, 
provided,  that  ue  trial  by  juir  shall  be    by  the  state,  being  prohibited  Srom  feceiv- 
withheld  from  no  one ;  it  is  only  to  be  la-    ing  any  fees.  These  provisions  were  made 
mented,  that  the  petition  for  such  an  order    by  the  law  of  Aug.  34, 1790,  respecting  the 
ia  attended  with  extraordinary  expense. —    organizationof  the  courts.    An  ordinance 
II.  History  qf  iheJuryin  France,    In  the    respecdng  criminal  jurisdicdon  of  Sept  29, 
article  Drance,  some  of  the  cruelties  are    1791,  a  penal  code  of  Oct.  6, 179),  and 
mentioned,  which  are  chargeable  to  the    \he  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  crimi- 
adrajuistration  of  penal  justice  in  France    nal  prosecutions,  Oct.  21j  1791,  comiileted 
before  the  revolution.    Judicial  despotism,    this  new  system)  which  has  been  subse- 
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quenthf  retained  in  hs  fundamental  piin-  itself  is  obliged  to  deliberate  on  the  same 

dpIeSy  though  not   without   undergoiiiff  points^  and  an  acquittal  takes  place,  'd  the 

essential  alterations,  by  v^icha  portion  of  majority  of  the  judges  coincide  with  the 

die  benefits,  that  are  ascribed  to  tho  con-  minority  of  the  jurors,  so  as  to  make  the 

stitution  of  English  criminal  courts,  was  lost  numbers  of  voices  in  fiivor  of  the  acmiit- 

again,  and  the  influence  of  the  officers  of  tal  equal  to  those  for  condemnation.    The 

the  government  on  tlie  administration  of  courts  have  also  the  liglit  to  set  aside  the 

justice  (it  is  said)  improperly  enlai^d.  The  verdict  of  the  jury^  if  it  appetkrs  to  them 

criminal  courts  were  at  first  derived  from  to' rest  entirely  on  an  error;  but  tliis  must 

tiie  district  courts,  the  judges  sittinff  alter-  be  their  own  free  act,  and  cannot  be  pro- 

nately  in  the  criminal  courts  of  the  depart-  posed  by  any  one.    A  simple  majority  of 

ment    One  of  the  judges  was  director  of  jurors  decided  the  case  of  Fonk,  and,  at 

the  juiy,  drew  up  the  mdictment,  and  ds-  Paris,  in  1823,  that  of  doctor  Castaing^  in- 

sembled  the  jurors.    The  jury  of  accusa^  dieted  on  a  charge  of  poi8onin||^  Among  the 

tion  (iTaccusatum)  consisted  Of  eiffht  mem-  objections  made  to  the  new  French  crim- 

bere,  three  voices  for  the  acciuied  being  suf>  inal  process  is  the  e^^cessive  power  com- 

ficient  to  rejectihecomplaint.  This  jury  of  mitted  to  the"  president    In  £n^:iand,  the 

accusation  is  now  entirely  abolished  in  the  examinatioQ  of  witnesses  is  earned  on  by 

new  criminal  ordinance  of  Nov.  17, 1808.  tlie  prosecutor,  and  the  counsel  for  the 

(See  Codes  Us  Cvaq.)   The  criminal  courts  aefendont,  but  in  France,  by  the  president 

for  more  important  causes  ^c(mr«  cTctt^e^)  alone.    And  there  is  frequently  seen  a 

are  now  deputsftions  of  the  lung's  comt  (cow  veiy  striking  exercise  of  this  privilege,  as 

rwfcdt  or  cour  d^appd\  and  the  decifiioii  re-  well  as  a  hostility  to  the  defendant,  which 

specting  complaints  i^  committed  to  a  di-  ill  comports  with  the  judicial  office.    But 

vision  of  the  cow  royide.    The  liberty  of  the  loudest  complaints  that  at  present  are 

the  accused  to  hold  consultation  with  coun-  made,  are  of  the  selection  of  jurors  (which 

sd  is  les9  restricted,  by  the  new  laws  thi^n  belongs  to  the  pirefect  alone^  and  the  re- 

by  late  jpractice.    According  to  -a  veiy  striction   of  the    right    of   challenging, 

doubtful  interpretation  of  the  article  902  of  The  prefect  draws  up  a  list  of  sixty  jurors, 

the  act  of  1806,  to  regulate  criminal  pro-  (^f  which  the  president  of  the  assnzee'strikes 

cess,,  the  counsel  is  allowed  access  to  the  out  twenty:  the  defendant  for  defendants 

accused  only  a  few  days  before  thfe  be-  collectively,  howevermany  there  may  be  of 

pinning  of  the  public  prosecution.    And,  thicm)  and  the  attorney-general,  each,  can 

m  someca^e8,as  in  lioeis,  the  definitive  strike  out  twelve,  and  the  rest  constitute  the 

decision  is  taken  from  the  jury,  and  given  juiy.    In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  collect 

to  the  police  courts.    To  require  the  unan-  a  jury  consisting  of  the  enemies  of  die  ac* 

Imous  agreement  of  the  jurors  to  a  ver-*  ousedj  and  it  is  assjerted  that  this  is  o&en 

diet,  which,  even  in  England,  is  ofien  at-  done  m  the  case  of  prosecutions  for  polit- 

tended  with  great  diffidinues,  and  leads^to  icd  offences.     The  best  French  jurists 

striking  inconsistencies,  was  Soon  found  (Dupin,  Berenger,  Paillet,  Bavoux,  &c.) 

entirely  impossible  in  France.    Hie  sim-  are  therefore  fully  agreed,  that  the  French 

plicity  of  the  English  process,  which,  at  jury  contributes  litue  towards  a  pure  ad- 

the  end  of  the  proceedings,  leaves  to  the  miAistration  of  justice.    Even  in  England, 

jury  the  verdict  of  guflty  or  not  guilty,  it  its  v^ue  is  very  doubtful.   It  may  seem 

was  found  in  France  impracdcable  to  im-  rash  to  attempt  to  assail  the  general  con- 

itate.    In  England,  only  the   most   im-  viction,  notonly  of  the  Enffli8h,butofthe 

l>ortant  wimesses  are    brought  forward,  French  also,  and  other  nations  that  recog- 

and  a  day,  or,  in  very  compScated  cases,  nise,  in  this  popular  institution,  the  palla- 

three  or  four  days  are  sumcient  to  com-  dium  of  all  genuine  civil  freedom,  and 

plete  a  trial,  and  consequently  no  -Uncom-  place  entire  confidence  in  their  trial  by 

mon  powers  of  mind  ore  required  to  retain  jury.    But  it  is  only  the  cases  of  political 

the  testimony  in  the  memory.     But,  in  p^xisecutions,  or  those  in  which  the  inno* 

France,  even  the  most  unftnportant  testi-  cent  have  been  pursued  by  the  revence 

mony  is  admitted.  Hence  several  hundred  of  the  great,  which  give  to  the  trial  or 

wimesses  are  sometimes  brought  forward,  jury   its   reputation ;  and   there  is  stiu 

and  more  wedss  spent  in  a  ease  than  another  question,  not  only  whether  the 

there  would  be  days  employed  in  Enff-  jury  always   merits  this  reputation,  but 

laud.    It  having  been  found  absolutely  whether  the  desired  advantage  cannot  be 

impnctlcable  to  insist  on* unanimity  in  attained  equally  well,  and  even  better,  by 

the  jury,  it  has  been  resolved  to  assume  a  proper  organization  of  the  judicial  office, 

the  simple  majority  of  seven  against  five,  But  (o  return  to  what  we  were  saying  on 

as  decisive.    But  in  that  case  the  court  the  value  of  the  jmy:  Tliis  body  id  Eng- 
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land  was  not  able  to  preTent  the  io&mous  the  verrlict  will  be,  before  the  trial  is  be* 

judge  JefSneya  (chier-juitice  under  James  gun.    It  has  been  proposed,  in  Gemi|uiy, 

II)  fromgrad^ing  his  private  hatred,  no/  to  moke  juries  f^ve  their  reasons  for  their 

haa  the  ^ench  jury  been  able  to  oppose  verdicts ;  but  this  only  proves  that  the  na- 

«ny  obstacles  of  importance  to  auch  an  ture  of  this  institudon  is  not  understood, 

abuse  of  the  judicial  offioe.     Algernon  An  exhibidon  of  their  reasons  comports 

Sydney  find  lord  Russell  were  condemned  as  little  with  their  nature  as  a  further  ex- 

to  death  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.    For  amtnation  by  a  dlfierent  tribunal.    The 

common  criminal  cases^  there  can  hardly  verdict  of  the  jury  comes  like  a  decree  of 

be  any  more,  uncertain,  4uctuating  form  destiny,  without  being  capable  of  justifi- 

of  decision  than  the  trial  by  jurors,  who,  eation,  examination  or  amendment ;  for 

without  imparting  to  others  tne  grounds  the  whole  of  the  decision,  rests  on  things 

of  theur  verdict,  or  even  settltn^  any  just  which  cannot  be  a  second  time  exhibitHl 

srounds  in  their  own  minds,  decide  on  the  in  exacdy  the  same  modifications— tlie  de- 

honor,  freedom  and  hfe  of  their  fellow  citi-  portment  of  the  accused  and  the  wimessea, 

zens.  In  the  first  place,  the  actual  existence  the  individual  and  momentary  dispositions 

of  a  crime  need  not  be  proved  accovding-to  of  the  jurors.'    Even  in  Englaiid,  doubts 

fixed  rulea    Suppose,  the  case  of  a  wan  of  the  importance  of  the  trial  by  jury  are 

being  missed,  or  or  a  corpse  being  feund —  by  degrees  exeited,  and  there  is  an  approx- 

the  juiy  are  persuaded  that  a  murder  must  hnation  to  the  fundamental  views  of  the 

have  been  conimitiedyand  pronounce  some  German  criminal  process,  which  aims  at 

auspected  person  gui%,  wnen  it  is  poenble  excidii^  the  moral  feelings  of  the  criminal 

that  the  mis^hg  man  sdll  lives,  or  that  the  by  solitude  and  examination,  and   pro- 

dead  man  perimed  without  personal  vio-  dncing   a  omfession,  which  makes  the 

lenoe.    Some  yean  ainse,  David  Evans  accuseid  his. own  judge.    No  ciiminal  is 

was  executed  in  London  as  the  mmrderer  so  hardeiicd  aa  nev^r  to  expesience  a  state 

of  his  wife,  because  an  apothecaiy,  who  of  mind  when  the  buidcn  of  conscience 

had  never  practised  as  a  suigeon,  main-  is  too  heavy  fbr  him,  and   he  desires  to 

tained  that  the  woman  died  in   conse-  reconcile  himself  to  the  law  and  his  in wani 

»quence  of  a  wound  on  her  head,  while  a  judac.    To  produce  this  efiect  is  the  akn 

surgeon  in  actual  practice  assorted,  on  the  of  die  criminal  judges  of  Geimany  ;  and 

contrary,  that  the  wound  had  nothing  to  certainly- it  is  at  least -as  conformable  to 

do  virith  her  death,  and  that  this  was  oc-  the  high  dignity  of  the  administradon  of 

caaioned  by  an  infiammadon  of  the  bow-  jusdce  as  the  ^Oial  iS^  jury.    The  abridg- 

els.   (Morning  CkrortUUj  1818,  Feb.  24.)  ment  of  theiength  of^the  process,  and  the 

In  the  second  place,  the  jury  give  their  nuMicity  of  the  administration  of  penal 

verdict  on  the  slightest  and  most  remote  justice,  are  difierent  things,  and,  though 

evidence,  when  the  bffence  in  question  is  they^  are  commonly  united  with  the  tnal 

an  ii^iy  to  property,  a  theft,  robbeiy,  by  jury,  are  advantages  which  may  be 

filEuid,  or  the  like.   The  instances  in  which  imbodied  with  .any  other  efystem. 

the  innocence  of  persons  condemned  fer  The  views  suggested  in  the  previous 

such  ofienoes  subsecjuendy  appears  are  part  of  this  article,  written,  as  has  been  al- 

therefere  constandy  mcreasiug,  and  the  ready  observed,  by  a  civilian  unaccustom- 

explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  to  be  ed  to  the  pracdcaf  operation  of  the  trial  by 

found  in  the  charocterof  the  jury,  who  are  jury,  deserve  the  conad^ntion  of  minds 

token  mosdy  from  men  of  business  in  the  accustomed  to  a  different  course  of  juris- 

raiddle  classes,  who  feel  more  hostility  to  prudence,  not  only  from  their  theoretical 

a  ibief  or  a  swindler  than  to  a  murderer.  acutene88,but  from  their  devebpement  of. 

The  jury  act,  in  fact,  the  pert  of  legiala-  supposed  practical  defeoia  in  the  trial  l^ju- 

tors:  wh6n  die  penalty  iippoeed  by  the  .  ry.    It  seems  fit,  therefere,  to  ^ve  another 

law  appears  to   diem    too    severe,^ — as,  exposition  of  this  subject,  which  ia  main- 

for  instance,  die  punishment   of  death  tained  by  persons  educated  under  the  oohh 

fer  stealing  property  to  the  amoupt  of  40  mon  kw,  and  to  sugsest  some  of  the  rea- 

sh  illing8,--they  setde  at  their  own  pleasure  sons  why  it  is  deemedthe  bulwark  of  pub- 

the  depee  of  the  ofience,  so  as  to  avoid  lie  liberty,  and  the  best  safeguard  of  pnvate 

the  etncmesa  of  the  law;  and  it  has  hap-  rights  under  our  ferms  offi^  government 

pened  that  a  jury  has  declared  a  man  who  Tne  remaining  part  of  this  arade  is  to  be 

nad  stolen  10  gumeas  (310  shillings)  guilty  considered  as  ipdependent  of  the  foregoing ; 

of  theft  to  the  amount  of  39  ahifiings.  not  so  much  as  presenting  a  counter  view, 

The  (lersoiial  feelings  of  the  jury  towards  but  as  presenting  the  true  arotindson  which 

the  accused,  and  tbie  light  in  which  they  the  institution  was  estabnshed,  and  is  still 

ff^gard  the  offence,  ofUn  determine  what  dear  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  England  and 
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America. — ^L  The  Origin  of  (he  J^rial  ly    nesBes  under  oalh,  nod  other 
Jitry.    It  haa  been  traced  back  by  aoti- ^produced  and  heard  before  thein.    The 
<|uarians  to  a  very  early  period  in  £ng-'  proceedmgs  of  the  grand  jury  are,  in  the 
lish  history,  and  aeems,  indeed,  in  some    nrst  instance,  at  the  instigation  of  the  gov- 
form,  if  not  coeval  with  the  origin  of  the    emment  or  other<  prosecutor,  and  are  er 
civil  government  in  England,  at  least  to   parte^  and  in  secret  dehbenition.    The  ac- 
have  been  used  time  out  of  mind  in  that    cused  has  no  knowledge  o^  nor  richt  to 
kingdom.     It  is  lost  among  the  early    interfere  with,  their  proceedings.    It  they 
Saxon  colonies ;  and  probably  was  derived    find  the  accusation  true  (whidi  is  usually 
from  the  mode  of  administenng  justice  by    drawn  up  in  form  by  the  public  prosecu- 
the  peers  of  the  litigant  parties   in   the    tor),  they  write  upon  the  indictment  the 
feudal  institutions  of  Italy,  France  and    words  **  a  true  hm,"  which  is  signed  by 
Germany.     Mr.    Justice  ^lackstone   (3    the  foreman,  or  chief  of  the  grand  jury, 
Comm.  349,  350)  considers  that  this  tribu-    and  is  presented  to  the  court  publicly,  and 
nal  was  universally  established  among  all    in  the  presence  of  all  the  jurors.    If  the 
the  northern  nations,  and  so  interwoven    indictment  is  not  proved  to  the  satisfac* 
with  their  very  constitution,  that  the  ear-    tion  of  th^  grand  jury,  the  word  *^  ignora- 
liest  accounts  of  the  onesive  us  also  some    mttf"  (we  are  ignorant),  or  **  not  a  true 
traces  of  the  other.  Mr.  Wynne  (JBunomitf,    bill,''or  **  not  found,**  i»  written  on  it  by 
IXag,  3, 8,  50)  seems  to  entertain  a  difi^-    the  grand  jury,  or  by  their  foreman,  and 
ent  opinion,  and,  after  Stating  thatitd  origin    it  is  then,  in  common  parlance,  said  to  be 
is  obscure  (cc^wt  intet  jnxmUi  ofmdxt)^  he    ignoiredL,  and  the  accusaticMi  is  dismisBed, 
asserts,  that  it  is  the   noblest  form   of    as  unfounded.    When  the  grand  jiuy  re- 
policy  that  was  ever  invented  on  earth,    turn  an  indictment  as  a  true  bUl  {JAOa 
and  comes  nearest   0ie   inroartiality  of    vera),  the  indictment  is  said  to  be  founds 
heaTcn.    But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin    and  the  party  stands  indicted,  and  may  be 
of  the  trial,  it  is  of  very  high  antiqux^.    required  to  be  put  upon  his  trial    When 
And  Magna  Charta  ^ch.  29|  referred  to  it    the  indictment  is  not  founds  or  is  declared 
as  an  existinginstitution,and  provided  that    to  be  not  true,  the  accused,  if  he  is  in 
no  person  should  be  hurt,  either  In  his    custody,  or  has  been  in  any  way  required 
person  orproperty,  unless  by  the  judgment    to  appear  at  the  court,  and  answer  to  any 
of  his  peers  or  the  laws  of  the  realm  (nm    accusation  against  him,  is  entitled  to  be 
WT  Ugak  jvSdumpariwn  ntorum  vd  per    discharged,  or  dismissed  fiom  any  further 
Jegtm  terra^y^l.  The  deferent  JSnds  qf    inquiry  or  attendance  before  the  court 
Juriea.  Junea  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  grand    Every  public  oflfence  may  be  properly  the 
juries  and  petty  juries.    The  former  may  ^  subject  of  an  indictm^t,  and  taken  oog- 
consi^  of  any  number  more  than  twelve,    nszance  of  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  coun- 
and  less  than  twenty-four  persons.    The    ty  within  which  it  is  ^committed.     But 
office  of  the  grand  jury  is  to  accuse    there   is  another  mode   of  proceeding 
persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  guilty  of    at^  the  conimon  law,  at  the  iuaX  of  the 
an  offence.    It  may,  therefore,  properiy  be    king,  called  an  u^hrmatum,  which  is  aim- 
called  the  jury  qf  accusation.    The  petty    ilar  to  an  indictment,  except  that  it  is  not 
or  petit  jury  consists  of  twelve  persons    fbuiid  by  the  grand  jury,  and  is  filed,  ex 
only,  and  may  properiy  be  called  the  Jury    qfficio^  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  govem- 
o/'frial9,both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. —    ment    An  infi>rmation  cannot  m  filed 
III.  We  shall  first  consider  the  organiza-    except  in  cases  of  mere  imsdemeanors,  or 
tion,funct]ons  and  proceedings  of  the  grand    ofiences  not  capittd  ;  for,  whenever  any 
jui^.     The  mode  of  accusation  is  by  a    capital  offence  is  charged  against  a  party, 
wntten  statement  in  solenm  form,  describ-    he  cannot  be  put  upon  his  tnai  unless  the 
ing  the  ofiTence,  vrith  all  the  proper  accom-    accusation  be  made  by  the  grand  jury  by 
paniments  Of  time  and  circumstances,  and    indictment — IV.  I%e  OrganaaHon  tf  the 
certainty  of  act  and  person,  which  is  called    Gran4  Jury,  The  functions  being  such  as 
an  tndi^meni,  or  bv  a  mode  less  formal    we  have  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  du- 
(which  is  usually  the  spontaneous  act  of    ties  require  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
the  grand  jury),  called  a  pretentmentj  and    the  persons  who  are  to  serve  as  grand 
which  is  fljlerwards  put  into  solemn  form   jurora.    A  precept,  commonly  called  a  oe- 
by  some   proper   officer.      No    indict-    mre  facias^  issues  to  the  sheriff  of  every 
ment  or  presentment  can  be  made  except    county,  some  time  before  any  court  of 
by  the  concurrence  of  at  least  twelve  of    criminal  jurisdiction  is  held  therein,  le- 
the  jurora.    The  grand  jury  may  accuse    quiring  hun  to  summon  twenty-four  good 
upon  their,  own  knowledge ;  but  it  is  gen-    and  lawful  men  of  his  ooon^,  to  attend 
erally  don6  upon  the  testimony  of  wi^-    the  court,  to  inquue  into,  and  preaent  all 
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oi^nces  committed  ^thin  Ike  bodv  of  ted  within  a  cotmty,  have,  to  prevem  a 
Ibe  <seuiity.  At  the  common  law,.theee  ^  defect  of  juBtice,  w^  made  cognizable 
grand  jnroiB  are  re<}uired to  be  freeholders' therein.  To  enumerate  these  oSences 
of  the  county,  and  in  England,  where  the  would  occupy  too  Jar^  a  oMtce ;  and 
sheriff  makes  the  selection,  they  are  probably  no  two  states  in  the  Union  have 
iibuaUy  gentfemen  a£  the  first  -respecta-  enacted  precisely  the  ssme  provisions^ 
bility  in  the  county.  In  the  U.  States,  There  are  proper  power?  ve^ed  in  the 
<lifi[mnt  modes  prevail  in  difierent  states  courts  to  compel  the  attendance  qf  grand 
in  the  selection  of  grand  juH)^  In  some,  jurors;  and  if  .any  are  returned  who  are 
the  gland  jurors  are  chosen,  as  in  Elugland,  not  qualified,  th^  may  be  excluded  firom 
bv  the  sberifiSs;  in  other^  as  in  the  New  the  panel;  and  if  an  iodictment  be  found 
JSngJand  States,  the  grand  jurors  are  drawn  by  persons  not  qualified,  the  accused  may 
by  the  town  officers,  from  boxes  contain-  excqit  to  it  on  tiiis  account  Thus  care- 
ing  the  names  of  all  the  persons  qualified  fill  has  the  law  been,  m  the  original  select- 
to  serve,  Grom  time  to  time,  and  in  such  tion  of  grand  jurors,  who  are*  supposed, 
numbers  as  are  required ;  and  the  names  and  indeed  required,  to  be  men  of  integri- 
so  drawn  are  retunied  to  the  sheriflf,  and  ty,  impartiality  and  intelligonee,  and  above 
by  him  to  the  .court  But,  in  whatever  dl  just  objection.  And  thus  a  body  of 
way  the  grand  jurors  are  selected,  their  men,  brought  togetlier  for  the  occasion, 
names  are  letumed  on  a<  piece  of  parch-  and  for  that  only,  ave  placed  between  the 
ment  or  ^per,  by  the  sheriff  which  is  government  and  the  citizen^  as  a  shield 
called  a  /Kme^and  as  many  df  them  as  aninst  oppression  and  injury,  and  t6 
appear  in  court  are  sworn  on  thd  grand  aSbrd  a  reasoni|ble  protection  to  him,  if 
ju^,  not  exceeding  twenty-three,  so  that  iie  be  not  justly  suspected  of  a  crime. — 
twelve  may  constitute  a  majority.  Thehr  \,  j3s  to  Petfy  or  PeUt  Jurut,  or,  as  they 
oath  is,  in  substance,  tl)a(  they  will  dUi-  are  sometimes  called,  .  TVaverH  Juries. 
gently  Inquire  and  tnie  presentment  make  These  consist,  as  has  been  already  said,  of 
of  all  ofifences  committed  within  the  12peisons,  And  no  more,  for  the  trial  of  all 
county ;  that  tlie  govenimentV  counsel,  criminal  offences,  and  of  all  issues  of  fiict 
that  of  their  fellows^  and  their  own,  they  in  civil  cases  at  the  common  law.  Thefe 
will  keep  secret ;  that  they  will  .present  no  are  some  pecnliaj'  modes  of  trial  by  jury 
luan  for  envy  or  malice ;  neither  will  they  in  England,  when^  a  larger  number  than 
leave  any  one  unpresented  from  fear,  &-  12  is  re(][uired,  which  may  be  caJled  the 
▼or,  afifection,  or  hope  of  reward ;  but  that  extrdordmary  trial  by  iury ;  as,  for  wi«tyn^^, 
they  will  presentthingstrulyaa  they  come  a  ^rand  asB^e  fttr  the  tnal  of  issues  in 
to  their  knowledge!  according  to  their  best  wnjts  of  right,  which  consists  of  4  knights 
understanding.  Usually,  the  presiding  and  12  other  persons;  and  the  jury  of 
judge  of  the  court  instructs  them  in  the  attaint,  to  convict  a  fotrn^  jury  or  a  cor- 
mattera  which  are*  within  their  jurisdiction,  nipt  verdict,  which  consists  of  24  jurors. 
l^  deUvering  to  them  a  charge,  containing  But  these  n^es  of  trial  are,  at  present, 
a  summary  of  the  offences  and  ether  busi-  wholly  disused  in  America ;  and,  m  Eng- 
nesB  which  may  come  before  them.  They  ksid,  that  of  a  jury  of  attaint  has  fidlen 
then  retire  to  their  room,  and  sit,  as  has  into  neglect,  smoe  the  general  use  of  the 
been  said,  in  secret,  hearing  evidence  in  remedy  of  moving  for  a  new  trial,  where 
fiivor  o{  the  prosecytion  only,  as  the  main  the  v^;dict  is  tmsaiisfaotory.  And  first, 
question  before  them  is,  whether  the  party  as  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  This 
accused  ought  to  be  put  i^n  his  tnal  to  is  generally  connned  to  issues  of  fact  in 
answer  the  accusation.  But  they  are  al-  proceedings  at  common  law,  as  contra- 
waya  bound  to  act  upon  legal  evidence,  and  disdnsuished  fimn  proceedings  in  equity 
are  instnicted  that  they  ought  not  tO|  find  and  admiralty.  Wnen^  then,  the  parties 
an  indictment  unless  upon  their  oaths  they  have,  in  their  written  pleadings,  or  allega- 
are  persuaded,  so  ftr  as  the  evidence  goes,  tions,  come  to  a  fiict  which  is  denied  on  one 
that  the  accusation  is  true. ,  It  has  been  side,  and  afikmed  on  the  other,  in  a  regu- 
already  stated,  that  the  grand  jurv  is. to  kur  mode,  the  cause  is  said  to  be  of  isnie, 
inquire  only  into  crimes  committea  in  the  and  the  ftct  in  controveny  is  to  be  ascer- 
county  fdr  which  they  sit  And  this  is  tained  by  a  juiy.  For  this  purpose,  in 
regulariy  true  at  the  common  law,  for  no  England,  a  precept  issues  to  the  sheriff 
man  was  boimd  to. answer  for  any  crime  of  the  |iroper  county,  requiring  him  to 
but  belbre  his  peers  in  the  county  and  select  and  summon  to  the  court  at  which 
neighborhood  where  it  was  committed,  the  trial  is  to  be  had,  a  suitable  number 
But,  by  sundry  statutes,  both  in  England  of  jurors,  for  Uie  trial  of  the  cause ;  and 
and  America,  some  offences^  not  commit-  he  accordin^y^  makes  return  of  the  names 
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of  the  jurora,  oh  a  piece  of  parcbmeDt  or  may  avail  himaelf  of  it  aflenfanlwi  upon  a 

paper  (thence,  as  before  stated,  called  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  by  a  writ  of 

pand)y  who  are  compellable  to  attend  at  error,  in  a  suitable  manner.    Before  the 

the  time  and  place  appointed.     If  the  evidence  is  ofic&ed,  the  counsel  for  the 

sheriff  have  any  interest  in  the  case,  or  is  party  who  opens  the  cause,  on  each  side, 

not  impartial,  or  is  related  to  the  parties,  maM  a  abort  introduction,  statinc  the 

the  jurors  are  selected  by  .some   other  case,  the  points  in  controversy,  and  the 

proper  officer,  and  usually  by  the  coroner  &els  which  he  expects  to  prove,  so  that 

of  the  county.    The  qualmcatiiMis  of  petty  the  jury  may  more  deariy  understand  the 

jurors  do  not  differ,  ffenerally,  fiom  those  beanng  of  the  evidence,  as  it  is  produced, 

required  as  to  grand  jurors,  their  duties  After  ul  the  evidence  is  gone  through,  the 

beuff  equally  important,   add  requiting  counsel  on  each  side  aigue  the  case  to  the 

equu  intelligence.    A^en  the  eauae  is  jury,  at  large,  commenting  upon'  every 

ciiiled  for  trial,  if  all  the  jurors  do  not  part  of  it,  and  each  insisting  upon  a  ver- 

appear,  or  any  of  them  are  jusdy  objected  diet  in  his  fiivor.    If  any  questions  of  law 

to  anid-set  aside  (of  which  we  aoall  speak  arise  (as  in  most  insbmces  they  do),  the 

hereafter),  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied  judge  is  .requested,  and  is  bound,  publicly 

from  among  the  hy-standers,  having  suit-  to  state  his  opinion  on  all  the  pdnts  of 

able  qualifications,  which  is  called  taldng  law  applicable  to  it    This  he  ordinarily 

jurors   de   idtOna  ckeumdantibuSf   fix>m  does  m  summing  up  the  case,  after  tfaie 

which  circumstance  the  persons  thus  se-  arguments  of  the  counsel  are  over ;  but  he 

lected  are  denominated  taUmneru     Tfie  may  do  it  before,  if  he  chooses.    When 

jury,  being  thus  full,  and  above  objection,  the  arguments  are  finished,  the  presiding 

are  sworn  (severally  or  together,  according  judge,  in  En^j^d,  and  in  most  of  the 

to  the  local  usa^  m  each  state)  well  ana  states  in  America,  proceeds  to  address  the 

truly  to  try  the  issue  between  the  parties^  jury,  stating  to  them  the  questions^  re- 

and  a  true  verdict  to  give  ^  according  ti>  capitukuinff  the  evidence,  and  comment- 

the  evidenoe"  (or  *'accordinir  to  the  uiw  ing  on  it  m  such  a  manner  as  he  deems 

and  the  evidence  given  them,^by  the  local  correct,  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the 

usage  of  some  statep).    In  some  cases^  jury  to  understand  it  well,  and  to  apply 

special  juries  are  allowed  to  be  sheeted,  the  law  properly  to  it.    In  these  addrnses, 

in  a  particular  mode,  for  the  purpose  of  he  often  neely  expresses  his  opinion  as  to  the 

trying  particular  causes;  in  other  cases^  weight  of  evidence,  the  sufficiency  of  the 

the  tnak  are  by  a  jury  chosen  in  the  ordir  proofe,  the  force  of  particular  objections, 

nary  maimer,  and  thence  called  a  tommon  and  the  comments  of^tbe  counsel    But,  it 

jury.    But  these  distinctions  are  unknown  being  a  pripciple  of  law,  that  the  iui^  is  to 

m  some  of  the  states  of  America,  thou^  respond  as  to  matters  of  fiict,  and  the  judges 

they  aro  very  important  in  the  practice  m  as  to  matters  of  law  iad  qMuHantM  ficH 

Englaiyl.    After  the  jury  is. sworn,  the  rt9pondenijuratcre$^adqn^uiwne$legt$rer 

cause  is  then  tried  in  open  court,  the  evi-  twmdtntjwMeet),  it  is  always  understood, 

dence  is  offered,  and  the  witnesses  pub-  ttiat  these  comments  on  matters  of  &ct- are 

licly  sworn  and  examined  in  the  presence  not  binditiff  on  the  jury,  and  that  they  are 

of  the  judges,  the  counsel  on  each  ^ide,  ^ven  sole^  with  a  view  of  enabling  the 

the  jury,  and  all  other  per^ns  in  attend-  jury  to  exercise  their  functions  more  per- 

ance.    The  question,  whether  any  evi-  fecdy,  and  that  the  jury  are  at  liberty  to 

dence  is  competent  to  be  given  to  the  juiy,  disregard  them  if  th^y  please.    But,  gen- 

is,  if  any  objecdon  is  mule,  first  decided  eraliy  epeaking,  they  do   receive  great 

by  the  court    If  rejected,  it  is  never  heard  weight  nom  the  jury,  who  naturaUy  place 

by  the  juiy ;  if  admitted,  jt  is  then  read,  confidence  in  the  judges,  fi^m  their  talenlB^ 

or,  if  raven  by  a  witness,  he  is  then  ex-  experience  and  iinpartiality,  and  therefiNne, 

amined  before  the  jury.    The  party  who  unless  the  judge  obviously  exhibits  some 

calls  a  vritnesB  first  examines  him,  and  he  improptieUeflL  or  betrays  some  unjustifi- 

is  then  liable  to  be  cross-exami|ied  by  the  able  feelinff,  they  consider  hiiii  as  a  frioid, 

other  side;  and  if  any  question  is  asked,  aidinc  and  assisting  them  in  thebr  duty; 

which  •  either  party  deems  improper,  the  and,  nis  ieuldresses  TOing  always  in  public, 

opinion  of  the  court  is  taken  on  it  befbre  and  open  to  the  criticism  o£  the  public,  as 

the  wimess  is  allowed  to  give  his  answer,  well  as  of  the  profession,  it  rarely  occurs 

So,  also,  it  is,  in  respect  to  any  written  evl-  that  his  conduct  is  deemed  exceraonable. 

dence  or  document  ofiered  at  the  trisl.  Still  die  jury  have  a  rif^t  to  form,  mod 

And  if  either  patty  requests  it,  the  jud^  do  form,  aa  independent  judj^ent  upon 

who  presides  at  the  trial  makes  a  note,  i^  matters  of  fact ;  and  dieir  judgment  is 

wiitmg,  of  the  objection,  so  that  the  party  often  conclusive.     After  the  judge  has 
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finished  his  sammaiy,  the  jury  withdraw  fix>Dted  with  the  witnesses,  atid  to  have,  in 
into  a  private  room,  where  thev  arelcept  capital  'cases,  some  privile^res,  which  are 
together  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  not  allowed  either  iq!  civil  cases  or  in 
until  they  have  all  agreed  in  a  verdict  offences  of  a  subordinate  character.    And, 
ioendichan)  upon  the  point  in- controversy,  in  the  first  place,  the  right  of  challenge, 
They  are  not  permitted  to  have  any  inter-  which,  though  it  exists  for 'many" purposes 
course  with  any  other  persons,  and  are  in  civil  triaJs,  is  of  far  more  consequence 
allowed,  during  their  contmuance  in  secret  and  extent  in  criminal  triala    A  challesge 
session,  to  have  only  such  fi>od  and  other  is,  properly  speaking,  an  objection  or  ex- 
necessaries  as  are  indispensable.    Indeed,  ception  to  a  juror,  or  to  the  whole  jury, 
by  the  old  law,  they  were  to  be  kept  with-  as  incompetent  to  sit  in  a  trial.    It  0  of 
mit  meat,  drink,  me  or  candle,  until  they  two  sorts:  the  first  is  a  challenge  to  the 
were  agreed,  unless  by  permission  of  the  amy,  or^an  exception  to  the  whole  panel 
court,  wnich  soon,  however,  became  almost  or  list  of  jurors,  as  they  are  arrayc^d  or  set 
a  matter  of  course.  When  they  are  agreed^  in  order  by  the  sheriff  in  his  return.    And 
they  come  into  open  court,   and,  then:  it  may  be  taken  on  account  of  the  par- 
names  being  calleo,  thev  deliver  in  their  tiality  of  the  sherifl^  when  he  selects  the 
verdict,  which  is  recorded  by  the  proper  jury,  or  of  some  defiuilt,  omission  or  iUe- 
officer,  who  then  reads  it  aloud  to  the  gahty  of  himself  or  of  some  other  officer 
jury,  and  asks  them  if  they  agree  to  it  as  or  functionary  concerned  in  arraying  or 
recorded,  to  which  they  all  pumicly  assent,  returning  the  panel.    These  exceptions 
If  either  party  doubts  it,  the  jprymen  are  are,  or  may  be,  various  in  their  nature 
severally  asked  if  they  agree,  which  is  and  extent,  in  different  states;  and  the 
called  poUing  the  juiy.    Sometimes,*  when  particular  exceptions,  at  the  common  law 
the  Acts  are  very  complicated,  or  involve  alone,  would  not,  independently  of  those 
questions  of  law  of  great  diflUculty,  the  provided  for  or  disallowed!  by  stamtie,  be 
juiy,  instead  of  finding  a  ^general  verdict,  veiy  instructive.    This  challenge  may  be 
that  the  issue  of  fact  is  for  the  plaintiff  or  either  for  a  principal  cause  or  to  the  favor, 
for  the  deftndant,  state  all  ^the  facts  at  the  former  of  which  is  founded  upon  pod- 
large,  and  ask  the  court  to  decide  upon  tive  proof  or  presumption  of  impropriety; 
those  facts,  whether  the  issue  ought  to  be  the   latter  is  founded  upon  less  strong 
found  for  the  plaiiitiff^or  for  the  defendant  presumption  or  suspicion,  and  therefore 
This  is  called  a  tpeciid  verdicL    It  rarely  properlv  to  be  inquired  into,  or  to  be 
occurs  in  criminal  cases,  and  is  not  veiy  decided  by  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
common  in  civil  casea    But  the  jury  are  triers.    Secondly,  the  odier  sort  of  chal- 
never  obliged  to  find  a  special  verdict,  and  lenge  (which  also  may  bcf  for  a  principal 
may,  in  all  cases,  ffive  a  general  verdict,  if  cause  or  to  the  fiivor)  is  a  challenge  to  the 
they  choose.    If  die  juiy,  after  being  kept  polis,  that  is,  an  ei^ception  to  particular 
together  a  coiisiderable4ime,^caimot  agree,  jurors,  answering  in  some  degree  to  the 
they  are  usually  brought  into  court  by  the  rteusatio  judicis  of  the  civil  and  canon 
proper  oficer,  and  the  court,  if  their  diffi-  law.    Challenges  to  the  polls,  at  common 
ctilr^  is  about  any  matter  of  law,  often  law,  have  been  reduced  to  four  sorts: 
makes  additional  explanations.     But  i^  1.  CWlenge  propter  honon$  ftspectumyor 
after  every  reasonable  effort,  the  jury  con-  in  respect  to  nobility ;  as,  if  a  lord  or  peer 
tinue  to  disagree,  they  are  discharged  by  of  the  realm  in  England  be  empanneled 
the  court,  and  the  cause  must  then  he  tried  on  a  jury,  he  may  be  challenged  dv  either 
anew.    In  criminal  cases,  and  especially^  P^^t  ^^  ^"y^  challenge  himseln    This 
in  capital  cases,  the  court  with  great  reluc-  cause,  of  course,  does  not  exist  in  the 
tance  allow  thesdischarge  of  a  jury,  after  U.  States,  where  we  have  no  nobility, 
the  cause  is  once  committed  to  them. —  2..  Challenge  projaiUr  defectum,  or  for  ifVant 
Next,  as  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  crimkud  of  proper  qiialincations ;  as  if  a  person 
ea$e8.    Here  the  qualincations  of  jurois  be  an  alien  or  a  dave ;  or  in  cases  where 
do  not  differ  from  those  requued  in  civil  he  is  required  to  be  a  freeholder,  if  he  is 
cases.    But  the  law,  with  a  view  to  pre-  not  such ;  or  is  not  of  a  suitable  age,  as  a 
vent  the  undue  influence  of  the  govern-  minor  ;  or  is  a  female,  for  females  arc  not 
ment  in  the  selection  of  jurors,  and  the  dlowed  to  be  jurors^  or  is  convict  of  an 
undue  prejudices  arising  from  public  opin-  infiimous  crime,  or  is  otherwise  disquali- 
k>n,  has  thrown  additional  guards  round  fied.     S.  Challenge  propter  ajtdtum,  for 
the  party  aceused.    He  is  not  only  eutided  suspicion  of  bias  or  partiality.    This  may 
to  be  tried  by  good  and  lawfiil  men,  of  the  be  a  principal  challenge,  or  to  the  favor. 
netchboifaood  where  the  crime  is  alleged  It  is  a  principal  challenge,  as  has  been 
to  have  been  committed,  bat  to  be  con-  aheady  stated,  when  there  is  pregnant 
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proof  or  presumpdon  of  partiality  og  of  above  mentioned  equally  apply  to  civil 
malice,  as  that  a  juror  is  of  kindred  to  and  crimioal  cases.  But  in  iavor  of  fijfe, 
either  party  (at  the  common  \kW,  in  the  in  capimi  trials,  the  accused  is  indulged 
ninth  degree);  that  he  has  already  pre-  the  privilege  ofcliallengiug  a  certain  nuni> 
judged  the  cause, as  an  arbitrator;  that  hfi  ber  of  personfl^  called  as  jurors^  ii'ithout 
has  an  interest  in  the  cause ;  that  ho  has  assi^ing  any  cause ;  and  this  privilege  is 
taken  money  for  his  verdict;  that  he  has  thence  i^Jled  the  right  of peremptcrif  chal- 
formerly,  as  a  juror,  tried  the  same  cause ;  lenge.  This  is  a  provision  fbuncled  in  great 
that  he  is  the  aervant,  master,  attorney  or  huqianity  and  tenderness  towards  penons 
counsel  of  one  of  the  piutieB.  A  chal-  capitally  accused.  The  reasons  com- 
lenge  to  the  polls  for  favor  ^which.sup«  fnonly  assigned  for  it  are,  1.  that  evezy 
poses  a  doubt  of  impartiality)  is  where  the  peison  is  liable  to  strong  dislikes  and 
partv  has  no  principal  cause  of  challen|e,  prejudices,  in  respect  to  particiilar  persona^ 
tNit  has  suspicion  of  fii'vor,  and  ofiers  cii:<-  merely  from  their  appearance,  manners 
cumstances  in  support  of  such  suspicion,  and  gestures,  although  they  are  strangers 
In  such'  a'  case,  the  validity  of  tlie  olyec-  to  liini,  and  that  even  a  caprice  or  feeling 
tion  is,  by  the.  common  Jaw,  lefl  to  the  of  tiiis  kuid  may,  in  the  course  of  tbo 
determination  of  trierv,  whose  office  it  is  triiil,-  embarrass  the  party  in  his  defence ; 
to  decide  whether  the  juror  who  is  ob-  2.  that  upon  a  challen^  fbr  cause  shown, 
iected  to  is  fiivorable  or  un&vorable,  or,  the  reason  may  prove  meufUcient,  and,  if 
rather,  whether  he  stand  indifferent  be-  the  party  had  no  right  of  peremptory 
tween  the  parties.  Tlie  triers,  in  case  the  cliallenge,  he  might  be  tried  by  a  juror 
first  man  called  as  a  juror  is  challenged,  who,  from  the  vciy  circumstance  of  being 
are  two  indifferent  persons,  named  by  the  objected  to,  might  conceive  a  prejudice 
court ;  and  if  they  tiy  one  mai^  and  find  against  the  accused.  On  these  accounts, 
him  indifferent,  he  is  swoin,  and  then  he  he*  is  at  liberty  to  challenge  the  juror 
and  the  two  first  triers  tty  the  ne^  who  is  peremptorily,  after  he  has,  fbr  an  insufiH- 
objectjed  to;  and  when  a  second  is  found  cient  reason,  cbaUcnffed  him  for  cause; 
indifferent,  those  two  who  are  sworn  as  and,  as  tlie  object  of  ml  trials  is  to  allow  a 
jurors  become  the  triers  of  all  the  others  &ar  and  full  defence,  the  accused  ought, 
:wh5  are  obiected  to,  in  Jieu  of  the  two  at  least,  to  have  his  wi^es  consulted  so 
triers  first  cnosen.  This  course  of  pro-  ^  as  to  exclude  those  whom  he  distrusts 
oeeding  is  still  common  in  England  and  in  the  first  instance.  But  as  it  is  obvious 
in  several  of  the  U.  .States.  But  in  other  that  the  r^ht  of  peremptory  chidlenge^  if 
of  the  states,  the  usual  course  is  fcnr  the  not  limited  by  some  known  bom^aiy, 
court  to  decide  upon  the  indiflferency  of  might  fbrever  prevent  a  trial,  the  law  has 
the  persons  objected  to  as  jurors.  4.  Chal-  fixed  a  definite  number,  to  which  the 
\Gage  propter  ddiehan^  or  on  account  of  party  is  confined.  The  common  law  fixed 
some  crime,  of  which  the  person  called  as  this  number  at  ^  or  one  short  of  three 
a  juror  has  t^n  ^il^,  l^ld  which  imports  full  juries ;  and  that  still  remams  the  rule 
a  disability  and  discredit  as  a  juror.  This  in  all  trials  for  treason.  But  in  other  cap- 
appUes  to  cases  of  a  capital  nature,  and  ital  bf&nces,  the  ri^t  is  now  generally 
other  in&mouB  crimes,  such  fi|s  treason,  restramcd,  by  statute,  to  20,  both  in  Eng- 
felony,  peijury,  conspiracy;  and  other  sbe-  land  and  America.  If  a  person  attempts 
eaes  of  the  crimen  /abu  A  person  called  to  challenge  beyond  this  number,  his 
as  a  juror  may  be  called  to  say  the  truth  challenge  is  disregarded.  If,  by  reason  of 
(whence  he  is  said  to  be  intenogated  voir  peremptory  or  other  challenges,  a  sufli- 
itre,  veritatent  dic^)  in  respect  to  such  cientnun^r  of  jutmib  ere  not'found,  tales- 
causes  of  challenge  as  are.no(t  to  his  dijh  m^n  are  appointed,  as  in  civil  cases.  If 
credit  or  dis^ionor ;  but  he  cannot  be  several  persons  are  tried  at  die  same  time, 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty  upon  one  indictment,  each  one  Is  entitled 
of  anv  criniie,  or  other  thing  which  ren-  tp  his  full  number  of  challenges,  and  one 
ders  him  infiimouB.  These  are  al|  the  may  challenge  a  juror  not  object^  to  by 
causes,  strictiy  speaking,  of  challenge  by  the  othen,  and  he  must  be  excluded  alto- 
the  parties.  But  many  persons  are  en-  gether;  for  every  juiynian  must  be  above 
titled  to  be  excused  frotik  serving  on  j^ries^  any  objection  bv  any  of  the  persons  tried, 
and,  on  this  account,  may  ple^d  the  excuse  We  have  thus  rar  treated  of  challenges  by 
for  tiiemselvee,  though  the  parties  may  not  '  tiie  party  accused.  The  goveitiment  has, 
take  the  exception.  Among  these  are  strictly,  no  right  to  ehalwnge,  except  fbr 
magistrates,  aged  persons,  sjid  persons  cause  shown;  but  fin*  cause  shown  the 
holding  partic^Sar  ofiEieqs,  and  others  hav-  govempient  may  either  chaUenge  the 
iDg  special  exemptionSi    The  challetigeB  anayj^or  the  polls^  in  the  same  manner  as 
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a  priTflte-peraon.    However,  it  is  aeual^  at  it  is  iiripoeable  that  tb^  can  act  as  coun- 

least  in  England,  if  a  juror  is  objected  to  sel  for  the  prisonei;  exclusively ;  and  the 

by  the  government,  not  to  call  upon  th^  importance  of  counsel,  exclusively  for  the 

government  to  show  cause  until  thepanel  prisoner,  is  admitted  in  all  cases  of  treason. 

is  gone  through,  aiid  then^  if  sufficient  Why  not  equally  so  in  other  capital  cases? 

jurora  are  not  found  and  sworn,  the  cause  8uch  is  a  very  general  oudine  oif  the  trial 

of  the  challenge  may  be  inquired  into;  by  jurV  tinder  the  common  lawi    It  is 

for,  if  there  is  a  full  jury  without  the  per-  deemed  of  immense  value  in  England, 

sons  objected  to  by  the  government,  there  and  among  th\e  dearest  rights  of  the  peo- 

is  no  strong  reason  to  insist  upon  their  pie.    InAmerica,Jt  isquiteasdear,lindi8 

being  sworn,  although' no  good  cause  has  deemed  of  such  hi^  importance,  that  the 

been  shown.    There  are  some  other  pro-  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  in  all  criminal 

visions  favorable  to  prisoners  accused  of  cases,  is  secured  by  die  constitution  of 

capital  ofiencea,  and  especially  of  political  eveiy  state  in  the  Union,,  and  is  also  pro- 

onencesy  which  deservi^  notice,    in  En^-  vided  for/  in  all  civU  cases  at  common 

land,  in  cases  of  treason,  the  prisoner  js  law,,  where  the  amount  in  controversy  is 

entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment  five  of  any  considei^e  value.    The  constitu- 

days  before  his  arraignment  ibr  trial,  and  tion  of  the  U.  States. has  provided,  ^  that 

a  copy  of  the  panel  of  jurom  who  are  the  trial  of  aU  crimes,  except  m  cases  of 

summoned^  and   their   professions  and  impeaohment,  ehall  be  by  jury  i  and  such 

phces  of  abode,  ten  days  before  his  trial,  trial  shall  be  •  bad  in  the  state  where  the 

and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  said  crimes  shall  have  been  cotnmitted. 

be  produced  a^amst  him,  the  like  length  But  when  not  conunitted  within  any  state, 

of  tUne  before  the  trial. .  I;Ie  is  also  en-  the  trial  riiall  be  at  such  place  or  puicesas 

titled,  at  the  expense  of  the*  p^vemment,  the  congress  may  by  law.  have  directed." 

to  have  witnesses  summoned  m  his  behalf,  And  farther,  ^that  no  person  shall  be 

to  establish  his  defence,  and  to  have  coun-  convicted  of  treason,  unless  pn  the  testi- 

sel  assigned  to  asnst  him  in  his  defence,  mony  of  two  witnesses  to  die  same  ov^rt 

In  America,  in  cases  of  treason,  similar  act,   or   on   confession  in  open,  court." 

provisions  in  substance  eidst,  withadifl^-  And  again,  '<*that  no  person  snail  be  held 

enoe  only  in  respect  to  the  lenf^  of  time  to  answer  for  a  dapital  or  otherwise  infk- 

aUowed  for  the  copy  of  the  mdictment,  mous  4;rime,  unless  op  a  presentment  or 

andlistsof  jurors  and  witnesses.    Andin^  indictment  bf  a  grands  jury,  except  in 

many^  of  the  states^  an  e^qualfy  hiunane  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 

provi^on  exists  in  respect  to  all  other  or  in  the  miutia  when  in  actual  service  in 

capital   offences.     By  the  laws  of  the  time  of  war  or  public  danger.    Nor  shall 

U.  States,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  have  any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  of- 

eounsel  assigned  to  him,  and.  to  havfe  his  fence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  lifo 

witnesses  summoned  at  the  expense  of  the  or  limb ;  nor  shall  tie  be  compelled,  in  any 

government,  in  all  capital  cases.    In  cases  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 

of  treason,  a  copy  of  the  indictment  is  self^  nor  be  deprived  of  lifo,  liber^,  or 

required  to  be  deUvered  three  days  before  property,  without  duel  process  of  mw." 

the  arraignment,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  'And  Again,  **  that  in  all  criminal  proeecu- 

iist  of  furors  and  vrimesses  sammoned  by  -  tions,  the  accused  ^all  enjoy  the  right  to 

the   government,  three  days  before  htf  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 

triaL     In  other  capital  oases,  the  time  is  juiy  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the 

two  d^iys,  instead  of  three.    The  right  to  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 

employ  counsel  in  defence,  is  also  secured  district  shall  have  been  previoudy  asc^r- 

to  all  persons  accused  of  any  erimes  in  the  tained  by.  law ;  and  to  be  informed  of  the 

UL  States.    But  in  England,  it  is  eonfined  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be 

to  cas^p  of  treason,  and  to  mere  misde*  confronted  with  the  wimesses  against  him ; 

meanors.    In  capital  cases^  not  of  treason,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 

counsel  are  not.  permitted  to  be  employed  witnesses  in  his  wror;  and  to  have  the 

in  Enghuid,  except  in  areuing  questions  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defonee." 

of  law.    The  quaint  and  unsatis&ctory  Aiid  again,  ''that  in  suits  at  common  law, 

reason  given  for  this  exclusion  is, .that  the  where- the   value   in   eontroverf^   shall 

judges  are   counsel  for  the  prisaner,-^^  evxe^  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  a  trial 

reason  which,  if  good  in  any,  is  soiBScient  by  jury  shaU  b6  preserved  ;  and  no  fict, 

in  all  cases.    But  there  is  more  of  sp^ibus-  once  tried  by  a  j  ury,  shall  be  otherwise  re- 

ness  than  of  truth  in  the  rtoiark ;  for,  examined  m  any  court  of  tlie  U.  States 

though  tlie  judges  ought  to  take  care  that  than  accordmg  to  the  tulfiB  of  the  common 

the  prisoner  has  a  fair  and  imiMutial  ^al,  law."    Proviaons  of  a  sinihir  nature,  m 
vox.  VII.   '25 
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8ub§taiioe,  will  be  fpund  in  roost,  if  not  in  the  wrong  biaaee  of  human  ofunion,  from 
all,  the  state  conadtutions  of  the  Union,  errors  in  reasoning,  from  ignorance,  and 
They  demonstrate  the  extreme  jealousy  passion,  and  prejudice,  independently  of 
of  the  people  of  the  risht  of  trial  by  jury,  all  intuitional  wrong,  or  corrupt  mouvee, 
and  their  extreme  solicitude  to, place  it  or  malice,  or  dishonesty,  or  delibenae 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  passions,  and  baseness.  The  only  quesdon  is,  what,  on 
prejucticefi,  and  political  objects,  of  those  the  whole,  is  the  liest  means  of  adminis- 
who,  as  rulers,  may  be  called  at  apy  time  tering  justice,  taking  human  nature  as  it 
to  administer  the  goveniment  This  is,  and  human  infinmity  as  it  must  ever 
strong  attachment  to  the  tnal  by  jury,  operate.  .If  crimes  are  to  be  tried  and 
both  m  England  and  America,  aitei'  the  punished,  if  rights  are  to  be  enforced  and 
experience  ofitfi>r  centuries,  furnishes  no  wrongs  redressed  by  judicial  tribunals, 
small  argument  in  favcN*  of  its  efficacy ^as  a  what  is  the  beet  structure  of  the  institu- 
security  of  right,  and  a  redress  of  wrongs,  tion  for  the  purpose  of  trial  and  decision  ? 
It  is  perpetually  spoken  of  as  the  palla-  There  seems  to  be  but  a  narrow  circle  of 
dium  of  our  public  rif^ts  and  liberties ;  means,  out  of  which  the  choice  is  to  be 
anid  in  all  the  various  fluctuatioqs  of  nub-  made.  Shall  the  tribunal  be  composed 
lie  opinions,  it  has  remained  untoucned  of  executive  officers  of  the  government, 
and  unsuspected.  It  is  ndt  surprising  that  or  of  judges  appointed  by  the  government 
those,  who  know  it  onlv  in  theory,  or  who  for  each  case,  or  of  judges  holding  their 
at  present  see  the  administration  of  its  office. at  the  pleasure  of  the  government? 
powers  and  duties  in  a  very  imperfect  Or  8l;iall  the  tribunal  be  composed  of 
state  in  the  civil  law  countries,  or  who  judges  hold^nc  their  joffices  permanendy, 
are  accustomed  to  a  jurisprudence  foreign  and  independently  of  the  ||;ovemment? 
to  its  principles,  should  entertain  doubts  Or  shall  the  tribunal  be  composed  of 
of  its  advantages,  and  should  feel  a  deep  jurors  chosen  at  large,  pro  hoc  vice,  or 
sense  of  its  detects.  The  first  part  of  this  chosen  permanently  fi>r  that  duty,  without 
article  shows  how  difficult  it  has  been  any  previous  qualinca^ns  of  Ic^  expo- 
found  to  transibr-  to  France  the  trial  by  rience,  learning  or  superior  ability  ?  And 
jury,  and  to  administer  it  vrith*  the  same  if  so,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  ahaU 
beneficial  effects  as  in  England.  The  they  be  chosen?  Or  shall  the  tribunal 
errors  in  France  may  have;  resulted,  in  be  of  a  mixed  character,  composed  of 
part,  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Judces  learned  in  the  law,  permanent  in 
courts,  as  well  as  of  the  juries,  from  the  rank  and  station,  and  of  Jurors  selected 
novelty  of  this  mode  of  trial,  and  their  for  the  occasion  in  an  impartial  maimer, 
want  of  experience  in  the  management  of  and  the  trial  be  had  before  the  judges 
it  Perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  something  expounding  the  law,  and  the  juries  dead- 
in  the  other  institutions  of  France,  or  in  in^  the  ^ts?  In  cases  of  crimes^  the 
the  temperament  and  character  of  the  object  is  to  protect  the  innocent  and  to 
people,  which  may  disturb  its  proper  ope-  punish  the  guilty.  Where  does  the  dan- 
ration.  It  may  be  usefiil  for  us,  before  ger  chiefly  arise  ?  In  political  accusa- 
concludinff  this  article,  to  review  some  of  tions,  the  government  not  only  is  a  part}', 
the  grounds  on  which  the  trial  by  iury  has  but  has  a  strong  motive  to  produce  con- 
been  hitherto  vindicated,  and  to  glance  at  viction.  In  other  cases,  it  may  not  have 
some  of  the  defects  which  it  is  supposed  so  strong  a  motive,  but  it  may  be  subiect 
to  involve,  as' well  as  at  some  of  the  to  iniObences  of  an  equally  fatal  charaoter. 
obiections  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  If  the  king  or  other  executive,  or  offioen 
liable-^fltf  eit  tt  tA  hoHe  doceru  And,  selected  by  him  for  that  purpose  pro  hoe 
in  the  first  pkice,  it  is  not  necessary  to  vice,  are  to  decide  upon  tbo  guilt  or  inno- 
contend  that,  as  an  instrument  of  public  eence  of  the  party,  according  to  their  own 
or  private  justice,  it  is  an  institution  abso-  discretion  and  such  proofe  as  are  natisfac- 
lutely  perfect;  that  it  is  incapable -of  tory  to  themselves,  there  is  no  securitywhat- 
abuse ;  or  that  it  never  occasions  error,  soever  against  unjust  convictions.  Tlie 
That  would  be  to  require  of  it  what  decision  will  be  arbitrary,  and  according  to 
belongs  to  no  hnman  institution  whatso-  the  will  of  the  prince  or  his  favorites,  or 
everi  Every  work  of  mania,  by  bis  very  acco|ding  to  state  policy,  o^  perhaps  pub- 
nature,  imperfect  ^veryform^of  govern-  lie  prejudice,  actuated  by  strong  resent- 
ment involves  some  inconveniences,  and  ment  If  the  trial  be  by  judges  solely 
errers,  and  abuses.  Every  efibrt  to  ad-  appointed  by  the  government,  and  holding 
miiuster  justice  must  necessarily  fiiU  short  their  offices  permanendy,  there  may  be 
of  perfect  correcmess,  from  defects  of  evi-  dangers  arising  fi»m  other  and  different 
deuce,  firom  the  infirmity  of  judges,  from  source,  from  tneir  political  opinions,  fipom 
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tbeir  state  interests,  from  their  inefipoiuBi-  goTeroment  from  praetising  UppitB^n 
bility  to  public  ofHinoii,  and  fix>m  influ-  upon  any  citizen,  by  successive  rindictive 
ences  of  character  and  profession,  which  prosecutions.  5.  Again',  if  the  eyidence 
insensibly  warp  the  judgment.  Ifthetri-  is' doubtful,  the  party  is  entided  to  an 
al  be  by  permanent  juroni,  there  will  be  acquittal,  and  the  court  will  so  direct  the 
still  greater  dangers  from  their  want  of  the  jury ;  fbr  the  common  law  will  not  toler- 
proper  learning,  and  general  weight  *  of  ate  that  any  man  should  be  punished, 
character,  addM  to  the  other  objections,  unless  there  be  satisfiictory  proora  of  guilt 
So  that  any  of  the  proposed  subsdtutes  does  to  the  minds  of .  13  of  Ins  peers  or  equals, 
not  furnish  more  safety  or  certain^,  in  the  6.  It  has  been  said  that  the  fiicts  are  often 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  than  that  complicated,  and  the  guilt  is  compounded 
ofa  trial  by  juiY.  On  the  other  band,  the  partly  of  ftcts  and  para v  <^  law.  This  is 
trial  by  jury,  askilo¥m  to  the  common  law,  true ;  but  here  again  the  wisdom  of  the 
affords  some  checks  upon  ari>itrary  pow-  common  law  has  provided  that  the  judges 
er,  and  enlists  msmy  jusr  feelings  and  rea-  shall  state  to  the  jury  what  the  law  is,  as 
sonable  guards  against  oppression.  1.  The  applicable  to  the  vipious  postures  of  the 
iurors  are  selected  from  uie  mass  or  Intel-  ractA,  as  thev  mi^  find  them.  They  are 
ligent  citizens,  'of  suitable  qualifications,  also  genendfy  assisted  hj  the  arguments 
and  of  the  same  rank,  and  havhigthe  same  of  the  counsel  on  each  side,  in  arranging 
general  interests,  as  the.  accuSM.  Thejr  and  comparing  the  &cts ;  and .  the  judge, 
.  are  not  permanently  employed,  and  hav<B  in  his  summing  up  of  the  evidence,  brings 
no  conomon  connexion  with  each  othei',  the  whole  in  review,  and  points  out  to 
and  no  habits  of  fixed  cooperation.  -  They  them  the  hearings  of  every  part,  md  strips 
are,  or  may  be,  strangers  to  each  o^er,  and  off  the  61se  glosses,  if  any,  which  have 
to  the  accused,  unm  the.  moment  when  been  made  by  counsel.  But  he  still  leaves 
they  are  empanneled.  They  are  subject  them  to  decide  upon  it  according  to  their 
to  no  reasonable  exception,  either  in  point  own  conscientious  belief  of  it  7.  It  is 
of  character  or  influence,  for  that  would  said  ^at  the  arguments  of  counsel  may 
ekchide'them,  at  the  will  of  the  accused,  dec^e  them,  and  blind  them  to  the  truth. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same,  laws,  and  But  the  answer  is, that  they  have  an  equal 
liable  to  the  same  prosecution,  as  the  party  opportunity  to  hear  the  oppostte  aide,  and 
on  trial,  and  therefore  have  a  natmal  ten-  that,  generally,  the  judges  assist  them, 
dency  to  sympathise  with  him.  -  3.  The  wh^  there  is  anv  attempt  to  misstate  the 
trial  is  had  in  open  court,  before  iudges  evidence,  by  referring  to  their  own  not^ 
who  hold  their  ofiices  permanendy,  and  of  it,  as  piven  in  open  court  And  fiom 
who  are  bound  to  administer  the  law,  and  long  habits,  and  experience  in  human  life, 
to  give  theur  opinions  publicly  to  the  jury,  jurymen  learn  to  dkregard  the  mere  ef- 
From  the  moment  that  ihej  are  empan-  forts  of  eloquence,  and,  under  a  sense  of 
neled,  they  are  excluded  mm  all  inter-  their  religious  and  social  o^ligationB,  con- 
course with  every  person  except  what  suit  the  real  truth  and  justice  of  the  case, 
takes,  place  in  open  court ;  and  their  sub^  Would  there  be  more  security  if  no  coun- 
sequent  deliberations  are  private  and  se-  sel  were  allowed  ?  No  person  will  say  so. 
cret  3.  They  are  under  oath  to  decide  8.  It  is  also  said  that  the  judges  may  have 
the  case  upon  the  evidence  given  in  open  an  undue  inflaence  with  the  jury.  This 
court .  No  testimonv  can  he  heard  by  is  certainly  poasible^  and  has  actually  oc- 
thero,  except  what  is  admitted  and  de-  eurred  iUf  corrum  tnnes.  In  the  case  of 
fivered  in  open  court;  so  that  the  court,  ohiefjustice  Jenreys,  referred  to  in  the 
the  counsel,  and  the  by-standers,  have  a  preceding  part  of  the  article,  it  should  be 
Mffect  knowledge  of  every  part  of  it  remembered  that  he  held  his  office  dtuing 
Thus  thie  whole  public  become  the  ulti-  the  ^pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  not,  as  the 
mate  judges  of  the  sincerity  and  justice  judges  of  England  now  hokl,  during  good 
of  their  verdict  4.  If  they  find  a  verdict  nehavior,  or  nfe.  He  was  a  devot^  par- 
against  the  party,  and  there  has  been  any  tisan  of  the  crown,  and  has  become  infli- 
eiTor  of  law  or  met,  or  any  misconduct  in  nious  bv  his  corrupt  administration  of  the 
the  jury,  the  court  will  grant  a  new  trial;  law.  But  it  should  .be  considered,  that 
but  if  they  acquit  him.  thane  can  be  no  the  jury  could  scareelv  have  been  flee 
new  trial,  ror  the  kw  will  not  allow  a  roan  from  improper  biases  of  some  sort,  other- 
to  be  twice  put  on  trial  for  the  same  wise  th^  could  not  have  found  a  verdict 
ofienoe,  and  tnus  his  lifb,  liberty  or  hnib  against  the  accused.  In  our  day,  and,  in- 
be  put  in  ieopardy.  Here  we  see  the  hu-  deed,  at  an  jr  time  since  the  aitnoar^r  times 
mantty  of^the  conamon  law,  which  leans  of  king  James  II  ai^d  the  revolution  of 
in  ft  vor  of  the  accused,  and  disBbles  die  1688,  such  conduct  in  a  judge  would' be 
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sura  to  meet  with  univowl  reprobatioii,  same  nature,  but  of  inferior  enonnhyr  or 

and  would  generolly  produce  an  acquittal  more  mitigated  than  what  ia  charged,  tliepr 

of  the  prisoner,  and  a  public  impeachment  find  their  Yerdict  according  to  the  proon, 

of  the  judge.    Nay,  it  is  weO  icnown,  that  and  the  court  Inflict  only  the  modeialed 

such  is  the  jealousy  of  juries  in  this  par-  punishment     And    an^    other    course 

ticular,  that  any  undue  interference  or.  would  he  flagrant  injustice.     But  a  jury 

solicitude  for  conviction,  exhibited  on  the  cannot,  upon  a  trial  ror  one  ofience,  And  a 

part  of  a  judge,  would  destroy  his  influ-  man  guil^  of  another  oflence,  not  of  tlie 

ence,  and  produ<^  an  opposite  verdict,  nature  of  the  one  charged;  fbr  instance, 

It  is  his  supposed  impaitiality  that  gives  upon  a  charffeof  murder,  they  cannot  find 

weight   to  .  his  opinion ;   and   tlie  jury  him  guilty  of  forgery ;  but  if  he  is  chaived 

know  that  they  have  a  right  to  disregard  with  stealing  two  watches,  they  may  nnd 

it,  i£  they  please.    9.  It  is  said,  that  juries  him  gtiUty  of  stealing  one- only.    12.  It  ia 

may  be  mfluenced  by  improper  motives,  also  objected,  tliat  juries  often  favor  crim- 

and  Bometiraes  disrMnrd  tlie  law,   and  inals.    But  this  is   not   generally   true^ 

give  a  false  va;dict    This  is  pos^ble,  and,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  law  favors 

mdeed,    has  probably  sometimes,  hap-  theip.    ^bere  may  be  cases  of  a  popular 

pened.    But  the  occasions  are  rare;  and  cast,  or  of  an  odibus  nature,  where  juries 

where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  that  sort,  it  have  ocoasionally  shown  improper  biases 

always  injures  the  character  of  the  jury-  for  the  accused ;  but  this  objection  applies 

men,  and  subjects  them  to  public  scorn  t6  all  tribunals,  and  is  fbunaed  on  human 

and  odium.    Generally,  juries  are  scmpu-  infirmity  generally.    Juries  do  not,  even 

lous  in  respecting  the  law,  because  it  is  in  cases  of  ^is  sort,  often  depart  fiiom 

the  only  protection  of  their  own  riglits.  tliebr  duty ;  and  the  exceptions  are  so  few, 

Where  the  law  is  very  bareh,  and  the  that  tliey  are  seldom  felt  or  uii^  in  free 

punishmeut  is  disproportioned  to  the  of-  gavehiments.     13;  But  an  objection  the 

fence,  they,  have  sometimes  exhibited  a  most  pressed  by  those  who  are  not  pnicti- 

repugnanc]^  to  convict ;   but  they^  rarely  cally  acquainted  with  the  trial  by  jury,  is^ 

have  aequitt^  >the  ^Muty,   unless  there  that  unanimity  is  required  in  pronouncing 

were  circumstances  4)f  ffreat  doubt,  or  of  a  verdict  of  acquittal  or  condemnation, 

great  mitigation ;  and  if  their  conduct,  in  It  is  true,  that  no  verdict  can  be  received, 

such  cases,  is  not  strictly  justifiable,  it  is  which  has  not  the  assent  of  all  the  12 

generally  not  such  as  produces  any  re-  jurors;  and  there  are  no  means  of  compel- 

E roach,  either  feom  the  court  or  the  pub'  ling  an  assent ;  and  yet,  practically  speak- 

c.    These  occasions,  however, ,  are  rare,  ing;  few  cases  of  disagreement  occur,  ex- 

and  constitute  exceptions  of  no  great  mo-  cept  where  there  is  a  solid  foundation  fbr 

ment  in  the  general  administration'  of  jus-  r^  doubts  and  difiiculties.    Unaniinity  is 

tice.    10.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  more  common  than,  at  first  view,  might 

supposed,  tluit  juries  are  ready  to  convict  be  suspected;    In  the  first  place,  the  jury 

on  slight  proofe,  or  insufficient  evidence,  reason  with  each  other  upon  all  doubtful 

Our  mw  declares,  on  the  contraiy,  that  points,  and  if  they  at  first  dififer,  the  dif> 

in  such  cases  thev  ought  to  acquit  the  ferences  are  often  removed  byfiuther  dis- 

party ;  and  it  ia  .always  laid  down  to  the  cussion.    Pride  of  opinion  is  not  enlisted 

jury  by  the  court    Indeed,  the  judges,  in  on  either  side,  and  sometimes  each  re- 

this  respect,  always  act  as  counsel  for  the  tedes  from  the  first  limitaof  his  own  Ofnn- 

prisoners^  and  give  their  advice  to  the  ion.    Inthe  next|)lace,thedifirerenceeof 

jury,  in  respect  to  every  reasonable  doubt  opinion  are  more  often  upon  inferences 

m  die  eviaence.    There  are   so   many  and  conclusions  from  known  facts  than 

checks  upon  juries,,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  upon  the  fiu;tB  themselves;  and  more  often 

that  it  can  scarcely  happen,  that  an  unjust  upon  doubts  as  to  the  proper  application 

conviction,  at  least  by  the  improper  bias  of  the  kw  to  those  facts ;  and  stiH  more 

of  the  jury,  can  take  place,    if  there  be  often   upon   mere    colkiteral    questions^ 

any  error,  it  is  usually  on  thefside  of  mercy,  where  tnere  Is  no  common  standard  of 

11.  It  is  objected,  that  the  jury  sometimes  measure,  as.  in  assessing  damages.     In 

find  the  party  guilty  of  a  part,  and  not  criminal  cases,  fewer  diflicultieacmiinarily 

of  the  whole  oneoce,  as  of  manslaughter  arise  than  in  civil  cases,  because  doubis 

when  he  is  accused  of  nuirden    Certamly  weigh  fevorably  for  the  accused,  and  often 

the  jury  do  so ;  and.  fyr  the  best  reason,  produce  an  acquittel.    But,  after  aU,  there 

that  the  law  requires  iL    A  jury  ouchtnot  is  not  probably  one  in  twenty  cases^  tried 

to  find  a  man  {piilty  of  the  whoto  of  a  by  a  jury,  in  which  there  is  a  final  disa- 

charge,  unless  U  is  wholly  proved.    If  greement;  audit  is  by  no  means  sure,  that 

what  is  proved  amounts  to  a  crime  of  the'  a  decision  could  be  had  more  jutt  or  feir 


by  requiriiig  a  minority,  or  any  other  Duin-  fVKT^  Grand.    {Set  the  prueding  ca-^ 

ber,  than  by  requiring  unaniinity.    The  HdtJ) 

juron  miffht  then  be  equally  divided,  or  Jukt-xast  ;  a  temponuy  or  occasional 

the  Btrug^es  of  the  minority  to  prevent  a  mast  erected  in  a  ship  in  the  place  of  one 

verdict  might  be  equally  violent    Most  that  has  been  carried  away  by  tempest, 

trialB  give  rise  to  difierences  on  several  batde,  &c.     Juiy-masts  are  sometimes 

points ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  onanimiQr  erected  in  a  new  ship,  to  navigate  her 

ofa  majority,  in  a  generil  verdict,  must  be  down  a  rivier,  or  to  a  neighbonng  port, 

produced  iu  the  some  manner  as  unanim-  where  her  proper  masts  are  prepared  for 

ityinthe  whole  juiy.    But  th^  best  an-  her. 

swer  to  the  objection  is,  that  ezperienee  Jus  [Laim)  signifies,  1.  that  which  is 
is  in  &vor  of  requiring  unanimity  of  the  right  or  confi>rmaDle  to  law;  also  the  ob- 
whole  Jury.  .  No  practical  evil  has,  as  yet,  lication  which  the  hiw  imposes ;  3.  a  bodv 
been  ielt  from  the  rule.  And  it  is  no  of  laws,  decrees  and  nsages ;  3.  a  ipan^ 
small  recommendation  of  it,  that  it  gives  a  privileges,  singly  or  collectively  ;  4  the 
Badsfiiction.and  confidence  to  the  public  place  where  justice  is  administered;  5. 
mind,  in  England  and  the  U.  Stat^  that  the  power  w:luch  oriffiuotes  fh)m  the  law. 
the  decision  of  a  mere  majority  could  Henoe  the  word  is  of  very  frequem  juse  in 
scarcely  ever  five.  If  unanunity  is  less  law.— ^Aw  cKmum  is  that  which  is  oidered 
easily  obtamed  in  France,  that  proves  by  a  revelation,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
nodung  as  to  the  value  of  the  pnncijfrfe  which  is  ordered  by  reason ;  but  as  the 
elsewhere.  The  failure  may  be  from  the  right  must  be  one  ab4  the  same,  it  is  evi- 
novelty  of  the  trial  in  France,  or  from  the  dent  that  the  distinction  exists  only  in  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  people,  or  from  form,  and  not  in  the  essence,  because  that 
the  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  piK)per  which  is  ordered  by  our  reason  is  to  be 
duties  of  the  judges  and  the  juiy. — ^Most  referred  to  God,  as  its  origin,  equally  witii 
of  the  remarks  above  made  rerer  especially  that  which  is  decreed  by  revelation.  A 
to  juries  of  trial  in  criminal  cases ;  but  law  may  have  both  a  human  and  a  divine 
they  are,  in  a  great  degree,  applicable  to  ori^ ;  for  instance,  **  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
civil  cases  also.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that  This  rule  maybe  adopted  because  it  is 
the  other  preliminary  guards,  interposed  by  ordered  in  the  decalogue,  or  because  it  is 
the  common  law  in  criminal  cases,  9i^  of  the  dictate  of  reason,  and  is  established  by 
inestimable  value  to  eveiy  citizen.  He  most  nations,  unacquainted  with  the  deca- 
cannot  be  accused,  nor  be  brought  to  trial,  logue.  *  The  divienon,  however,  is  rather 
unlM  upon  an  indictment  found  by  a  grand  antiquated,  and  the  philosophical  lawyer 
jury.  He  is  thus  saved  fiK>m  prosecutions  will  refbr  all  law  to  a  common  origin, 
founded  in  malice,  hatred,  poUtical  opposi-  (See  Thomasius,  Dt  Jure  lHv,}-^Ju8  /Voli- 
tion, personal  feeling  and  popular  prejudioa'  cum  signified  the  lowest  degree  of  privi- 
The  government  cannot  touch  him ;  the  IbgeA  emoyed  by  cities  under  the  Romans, 
people  cannot  make  him  the  victim  of  their  -^Jus  Leiiiy  orjt^  Latinian,  denoted  the 
jealousy  or  suspicion.  A  grand  jury  of  privileges  granted  by  the  Romans  to  the 
incorruptible  and  impartial  men,  who  are  mhabitants  of  llatium,  according  to  the 
hisequals,mustfirat  accuse  him,  upon  the  various  significations  of  the  word.  (See 
hearing  of  legal  proofs  and  sworn  wit-  Laikmi.'j  It  held  a  rank  between  the 
nesses,  before  he  can  be  called  to  answer  ju9  Bahcum  and  thejui  Ronumum, — Jus 
for  any  ofieince.  13  men,  good  and  true  ^uirUium  [cwUas  optima  legtyOptimoJvre) ; 
iprohi  d  legaUs  homines),  must  concur  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  Roman  citizen- 
tne  Indictment;  and  13  more  must  concur,  ship,  the  privilege  and  obligations  of  Ro- 
upon  his  trial,  in  asserting  his  euilt,  before  man  freebom  citizens,  including,  in  the 
he  can  be  punished.  When  lus  guilt  is  flourishing  tunes  of  the  commoqwealth, 
ascertained,  the  punishment  rests,  not  in  1.  public  pnvi]iegw-4iberta^  (security  of 
the  discretion  of  the  king,  or  of  the  gov-  peraonal  liberty),  mililia  (participation  in 
emment,  or  any  mere  executive' officer;  the  service  of  the  l^ons),  census  (regis- 
it  is  to  be  declared  by  the  judges,  before  tration  on  the  list  of  properQr :  see  Cen- 
whom  he  has  been  tried,  or  in  the  same  sus),  jus  tribus  (the  inco^ration  in  a 
court,  according  to  laws  previoudy  passed,  tribe),  jus  st^ffragwrvm  (the  jus  ^uiritium 
and  regulating  the  nature  and  extent  of  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  ri|;ht  of  suf- 
the  punishment  It  is  not  too  much,  tnm),  jus  honorum  (participation  in  pub- 
then,  t6  afiiirm  that  the  trial  by  juiy  is  fie  lionon3),fi»sacrorta»  (participation  in 
justly  the  bo^  of  England  and  Afnenca ;  reUgious  celebrations,  stu:ra  puNicA  and 
and  we  may  hope  that,  by  the  goodness  prnMfa);  2.  private  privilefjes— j^Mfi- 
of  Providence  it  may  be  perpetuaL  tUaHs  dagnmoms  (the  privilege  of  uuni- 
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\j  and  clan;  e.  g.  fucccMio  and  iiUda  aubatanoe^Bcloaed  in  the  kenieiyealkd  fagr 

agnaiorum),  Jus  k^imi  domimi  (the  priv-  him  perupenna, 

itege  of  IblwM  property),  Jiu  cofumno-  ;  JudTics  of  the  Pbace.    The  wont 

rum  (privilege  or    lawful  marriaffe),  jus  jusHce  is  applied  to  judicial  magiBtFatea^; 

patrium  (unSmited  power  over  the  per-  aa  justices  of  such  a  court,  and,  in  the 

sons  and  property  of  real  or  adopted  chiU  English  iAvm^  justices  of  ike  /oresiy  hum- 

dren).    Heineccitis   and  others  mention  dnd^  ^  the  laSorerSy  &c. ;  and  hence  the 

only    two    jura    QuirLf    and,    besides  appellation  jusUee  qjf  the  peace — that  is,  a 

^etn,  jus    crntaHs  or  cwilas .  Rinnana.  judicial    magistnite    intrusted   with   the 

Conracu  (De  Jure  Qum*.  9  CSvitate  Romor  conservation  of  the  peace.    A  great  part 

iM  non  ahenoy  Hehnstsedt,  1742;  4to*)  is  <^  the  civil  officers  are,  in  fac^  the  con- 

of  a  difierent  Qpinipn.    Still  different  is  the  servatprs  of  the  peace,  as  their  duty  is 

opinion    of   Cramer    (Dt  Juris    ^hdru  to  prevent  or   punisli  breaches  of  the 

et  CSaritatis  Discriminey  Kiel,  1803,  4to.).  peacQ.    Thus  the  judges,  gjnnd-juryraeo. 

At  idi   events^  the  jus  cmiaU^.  was  of  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors  and  aUer^ 

a  more  limited  character  than  the  jus  men  of  municipal  corporations,  sbeiiffi^ 

Qatn^uim.    Thus  newly  admitted  piti*^  Coroners,  constables,  watchmen,  and  all 

zens  received  it. .                              •  officers  of  the  police,  are  instituted  for  the 

JussiEU,  Antony  and  Bemaid,  de ;  two  purpose  of  preventing,  in  dilferent  ways^ 

brothers,  bom  at  Lyons,  in  the  latter  part  crimes  and  disturbances  of  the  peace  of 

of  the  seventeenth  centuiyy  etninent  as  the  conmiunitjr,  or  for  arresting,  tiying  and 

physicians  and  botani8&s.-H^/2nton^  made  punishing  the  violators  of  the  laws  and 

a  botanical  tour,  and  brought  from  Spain  sood  order  of  society.    In  EIngland  and  the 

a  large  collection  of  jrfants.    After  this,  if.  States,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  thougl^ 

he  wrote  upon  subjects  connected  with  not  high  in  rank,  is  an  omcer  of  great 

natural  history  and  medicine,  and  died  importance,  as  the  first  judicial  pm^ed- 

in  1758,  in  the   72d  year  of  his  J«;e,  mgs  are  had  before  him  in  re^paid  to  ar- 

much  laimented,  on  account  of  his  {£i-  resting  persons  accused  of  grave  o&ices; 

lanthropy. — Bernardj  bom  in  1699,  was  and  his.  jurisdiction  extends  to  trial  and 

appointed  profe^r  of  botany  in  the  royal  abjudication  for  small  offijucea.    In  case 

botanical  garden.     We  are  indebted  to  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  &  breach 

him  for  a  neW  edition,  in  two  volumes^  of  the  peace,  a  complaint  is  made  to  one 

ISmo.,  of  Toumefort's  History  of  Plants  of  these  magistrates.     If  he  is  satisfied 

in  die  Neighborhood  of  Paris  (lEstoire  with  the  evidence  of  a  commission  of 

des  Plantes  qui  tydsserU  our  Environs  de  some  offence,  the  cognizance  of  which 

Paris)j   published    in    1725.      Jussieu's  belong  to  him,  either  for  thQ  purpose  of 

scholars    used    to    bring    him    flowers  arresting,  or  for  tiying  the  party  accused, 

which  they  had  mutilated  or  compound-  he  issues  a  warrant  directed  toaconsta- 

ed  with  otliers,  for  the  purpojse  of  testing  ble,  or, other  executive  officer  designated 

his  knowledsp,  and  he  always  recognised  by  the-  law  for  this  p^rpoBe,  ordering  the 

them  iromecuBtely.    Some  of  them  liav-  person  con^>lained  of  to  oe  brought  before 

lag  made  the  same  experiment  on  liu-  nim,and  he  thereupon  tries  tbeparty,if  the 

nseus,  he  said,  ^  God   or  your  teacher  offence  be  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  ac- 

(Jussieu)  can  alone  answer  vour  ques-  quits  him  or  awards  punishment.    If  the 

tions.^    Jussieu,  after  having  been  a  long  offence  charged,  be  of  a  graver  character, 

time  employed  upon  a  systematic  division  the  a^judicauon  upon  which  is  not  within 

of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  died  in  1777,  the    justice's  jurisdiction,    the   questioa 

aged  79.    Cuvier,  in  a  biographical  me-  then  is,  whether  the  party  complained  of 

inoir  on  Richard,  calls  Bernard  de  Jussieu  is  to  be  imprisoned,  or  required  to  give 

**  the  most  modest,  and^  perhaps,  ihe  most  bonds  to  await  his  trial  before  the  tribunal 

profound  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  havingjuri8diction,or  is  to  be  discharged; 

tuiy,  who,  altiiough  he  scarcely  published  and  on  these  questions  the  justice  decides 

any  thing,  is,  nevertheless,  the  inspiring  ge-  according  to  his  view  of  the  law  and  the 

nius  of  modem  botaniBts.^~-h^lntonv  Idtu-  fiicts.    In  Engluid,  there  are  some  officera, 

fence  Jussieu^  nephew  of  Bernard,  bom  as  the  master  of  tiie  rolls,  some  municipal 

at  Ityons,  in  1748,  physician,  member  of  autiborities,  &^.,  who  are  justices  of  &e 

the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  peace  bv  prescription,  in  virtue  of  their  other 

the  royal  medical  school,  made  a  rep6rt,  office <;  but,  in  general,  the  appmntment  is 

in  1804,  on  the  results  of  captain  Bandings  by  commission;  and,  in  England,  when  a 

voyage  to  New  Holland.    In  the  anatomy  new  commission  issuep  to  justices  in  a 

of  pl^ts,  he  has  distinguished  himself  by  certain    county,  this   supersedes   former 

liavuig  made  known  the  discovery  of  a  commissions   for  the  same  county,  of 
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course.    In  the  U.  States,  die  office  is  consequence  of  whose  calumnies,  be  pub- 

held  onljT  by  special  appointment,  and  lished  bis  second  Apology,  which  seems 

the  tenure  is  difierent  in  different  states,  to  have  been  presented  lo  the  elnperor 

the  office  having  been  held,  in  one  state  at  Marcus  Aurelius,  in*162.    Crescens  pre- 

least,  during  good  behavior;  but  the  com-  ferred  against  him  a  formal  charge  of  im- 

mission  is  more  usually  for  seven  years,  piety  for  neglecting  the  pagan  rites,  and 

or  some   other   specific  limited  period*  ne  was  condemned  to  be  scourged,  and 

These  magistipates   have  usually  also   a  then  beheaded,  which  sentence  was  pat 

civil  jurisdiction  of  suits  for  debts,  on  into  execution,  in  164,  in  the  74th  or  75tb 

promises,  or  for  trespasses  (where  the  title  year  of  his  age.    Justin  Martyr  is  spoken 

to  real  estate  does  not  come  in  question,  of  in  high  terms  of  praise  by  the  ancient 

and  veith  some  otlier  exceptions),  to  an  Christian   writera,  and   was   certainly  a 

amount  varving,  in  the  different  states,  zealous  and  aohs  advocate  of  Christianity, 

from  $13.33  to  $100.    In  some  states,  a  but  mixed  up  too  much  of  his  early  Pta- 

|>arty  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  tonism  with  its  doctrinea    The  best  edi- 

justice  to  a  higher  tribunal,  whatever  may  tions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Maran 

be  the  amount  in  question^  in  a  civil  suit,  (Paris,    1742,    fotioV  and    of   Oberthur 

and  whatever  may  be  the  judgment    In  (Wiirtzbuig,  1777, 3  vol&,  8va). 

other  states,  no  appeal  is  allQwed,  except  JtisTin ;  a  Latin  historian,  who  proba- 

in  case  of  an  amount  in  question  exceed-  bly  lived  at  Rome,  in  the  second  or  third 

ing  four  dollars,  or  some  other  certain,  but  century.    He  made  an  epitome  of  the 

always  inconsiderable  sum.     So  an  ap-  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius^  a  native  of 

peal  is  usually  allowed  to  the  ^accused  Graul,  who  livc^  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 

party  in  a  criminal  prosecution  oefbre  a  and  whose  worksi  in  44  books,  contain  a 

justice  of  the  peace,  in  case  of  thejud^  history  of  the  world,  from  the  eariiest 

ment  being  for  a  penalty  over  a  certam  aoes  to  his  own  time.    His  history  of 

specified  and  small  amoimt,  or  an  im-  Macedonia    was    particularly   complete. 

Srisoimient  over  a  certain  number  of  To  judge  from  the  epitome  (for  the  orisi^ 
ays.  It  is  evidentiy  of  the  greatest  im-  nal  is  lost),  there  were  many  errora  in  the 
portance  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  a  woiit,  especially  in  the  Jewish  histoiy ; 
community,  that  the  justices  should  be  dis-  but  this  epitome,  which .  corresponds  to 
creet,  honest  and  intelligent  (For  the  the  original  in  its  titie  and  arrangement, 
French  justices,  see  Peace,  JiuHcesqfiheA  having  compressed  into  a  brief  space  so 
JusTiir,  sumamed  the  Martyr ;  one  or  much  of  the  important  matter  of  the  old 
the  earliest  and  most  learned  writers  of  histories,  has  obtained  a  concdderable  rep- 
the  Christian  church.  He  was  the  son  utatibn,  and  even  now  is  often  used  m 
of  Priseus,  a  Greek,  and  was  bom  at  Flar  sehookk  The  style  is,  on  the .  whole,  ele- 
via  Neapolis,  ancientiv  called  Sichem^  a  oant  and  apeeable,  but  it  is  destitute  of 
city  of  samatia,  in  Palestine,  toward9  the  mat  noble  simplicity  and  classical  correct- 
dose  of  the  first  century.  He  was  edu-  ness  which  distinguish  the  woik  of  a 
cated  in  the  pagan  religion,  and,  after  master.  The  beat  editions  are  those  of 
studying  in  Egypt,  became  a  Platonist,  GroBvius  fpanorum\  Heame  (Oxihrd, 
until,  in  the  year  132,  he  wan  led^  by  die  1705),  Fischer  (Lekislc,  1757),  and  Wet- 
instructions  of  a  zealous  and  able  Chris-  zel  (L^jpitz,  1806)^  (See  Heeren,  De 
tian,  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  gos-  Trogi  P.  FontibuSf  in  Comm.  Soc.  GaH. 
pel    He  subeequendy  went  to  Rome,  in  zv^ 

the  beginning  of  the  rei^n .  of  Antoninus  Justiivmji    I,    sumamed    the    Grmdy 

Piiis,  imd  drew  up  his  nist  Apology  fbr  nephew  of  Justin  I,  emperor  of  the  Elast, 

the  Christians,  then,  under  a  severe  perse-  celebrated  as  a  lawgiver,  was  bom  in  483, 

cution,  in  which  he  i^ows  the  cmelty  of  an  obecime  family.     He  shared  the 

and  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against  fortunes  of  his  uncle,  who,  from  a  com- 

them.    He  was  also  equally  zealous  in  mon  Thracian  peasant^  was  raised  to  the 

opposing  alle(||ed  heretics,  and  particularly  imperial  thmne.    While  consul  (521),  he 

Marcion,  against  whom  he   wrote  and  exnibited  splendid  games  to  the  people, 

published  a  book.     He  not  long  afier  He   likewise   flattered    the  senate,  and 

visited  the  j^ast,  and,  at  Ephesus,  had  a  sought  their  favor;  in   consequence   of 

conftrence  with  Trypho^a  learned  Jew,  which  that  body  caoferred  on  him  the- 

to  prove  diat  Jesus  was  die  Messiah,  an  tide  of  lUMignmus.     His  uncle,  infirm 

account  of  which  conference  he  gives  in  from  ^nge,  and  sufiering  from  a  wound, 

his  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  '  On-  his  re-  adnutted  him  to  a  share  of  bis  power, 

turn  to  Rome,  he  had  frequent  disputes  Yet  it  was  not  till  after  liis  deatli,  about 

with  Crescens,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  in  August  1,  527,  that  Justinian  was  pro- 
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claimed  emperor.  *  He  now  mmriiMl  1  have  outdone  thee,  Solomon  P  Bat  it 
Theodora,  whom  he  raised  from  the  con*  was  his  unhappy  fortune,  as  it  was  that  of 
dition  of  an  actress  and  a  public  prosti-  the  Jewish  king,  to  outliye  himsehl  To- 
tute  to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars.  She  wards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  became  ava- 
acquiied  an  absolute  mastery  over  her  ricious,  without  losing  his .  love  of  splen- 
husband.  Under  his  reign,  the  parties  of  dor,  suspicious  and  cruel.  He  oppressed 
the  circus  contended  with  great  animosi-  the  people  with  taxes^  and  lent  a  willing 
ty,  and,  under  the  names  of  the  Grtau  ear  to  every  accusation.  (For  his  treat- 
and  the  Bluesy  occasioned  m(my  bloody  mbnt  of  Beusarius,  see  BdUcofius,)  He 
scenes  in  Constantinople.  The  violent  sufiered  his  own  servants  to  commit  the 
means  which  Justinian  iised  to  <]ue]I  the  most  flagrant  crimes  unpunished.  He 
tumult  only  served  to  increase  it,  and  a  died  in  565,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
conflagration,  which  broke  out  in  cPiise^  ailer  a  -reign  of  38  years.  His  love  of 
quence,  laid  the  greatest  part  of  Constan-  the  monks,  of  saints,  and  of  theological 
tuiople,  and  his  own  most  beautiful  build-  questions,  did  not  protect  him  from  the 
ings,  in  ashes.  Ju^nian's  own  •life  was  censure  of  the  divines,  who  esteemed  him 
in  peril.  After  the  turbulence  of  these  a  heretic  Much  that  was  great  and  glo- 
parties  was  extinguished  ^y  streams  of  nous  was  accomplished  during  his  reign, 
nlood,  and  a  n^ultitude  of  executions,  but  he  had  little  share  in  it 
Justinian  finished  the  war  with  the  Isau-  JusTiTiA(/iw<tceJ;  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
rians,  and  his  general^  Belisarius,  in  523  AstrtEOj  ThamSy  Dike.  With  the  Romans, 
and  589,  obtains  three  glorious  victories  this  goddess  was  an  abstract  rather  thap 
over,  the  Perraans.  This  great  general  a  perBonal  deity.  She  is  frequently  rep- 
destroyed,  in  534,  the  empire  of  the  Van-  resented  upon  coins  as  a  maiden,  with 
dais  in  Africa,  and  carried  Oelimer,  their  a  fillet  or  a  diadem ;  sometimes  with  a 
king,.aprisoner  to  Constantinople..  Spain  sword  and  scales;  sometimes  with  a 
and  Sicily  were  reconquered,  and  the  Os-  cup  in  one  hand  and  a  sceptre  in  the 
trogoths,  who  possessed  Italy,  were  van-  other. 

quffihed.  In  536,  Belisarius  made  hi^  en-  Jutland  ;  a  province  in  Denmari^ 
try  into  Rome,  and  the  eunuch  Narses,  bojonded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except 
another  of  Justinian's  generals,  in  553^  towanls  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ostro-  SJeswick.  It  is  about  180  miles  in 
goths  in  Italy.  These  succeases  restored  length,  and .  from  70  to  90  in  breadth, 
to  the  Roman  empire  n  pprt  of  its  former  an{  of  all  the  territories  belongin|p ,  to 
vast  possessions.  Justinian  now  turned  Denmark  Proper,  is  the  largest,  and  yields 
his  attention  to  the  laws.  He  comnns-  the  greatest  revenue.  Square  miles,  9600; 
sionedlO  learned  civilians  to  form  a  new  population,  440,000.  It  is  divided  into 
code  from  his  own  laws  and  those  of  his  tour  bishoprics— Aalborg,  Wiborg,  Aar- 
predecessois.  To  this  code  Justinian  huus  and  Ripen.  The  country  is  indent- 
added  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes  and  ed  by  bays  and  inlets,  but  h6s  few  riven, 
Novels.  These  compilations  have  since  and  none  large.  The  noith  coast  is  an 
been  called,  collectively,  the  ho<fy  of  cwd  immense  range  of  sand-banks,  dangerous 
iaw  (corpus  juris  cwilis).  (See  Corpus  to  navigation..  The  country  is  generally 
Juris,  and  Tribonianus,)  Justinian  was  low,  having  no  mountaina  On  the  east 
also  intent  upon  building  new  cities^  and  coast  there  are  Extensive  forests  of  oak^ 
upon  fortifying  others,  and  adorning  them  fir,  birch,  &c;  on  the  west  are  hardly 
with  new  edifices;  but  he  was  particu-  any  species  of  trees  but  alder  and  willow, 
larly  desirous  of  establishing  peace  in  re-  The  kind  of  grain  most  cultivated  is  lye, 
ligious  matters.  Amongst  otlier  churches,  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to 
he  rebuik  that  of  Sl  S^hia  at  Constanti-  Norway.  The  pastures  are  extensive  and 
nople,  wluch  had  been  burnt  in  the  quar-  rich ;  horses  and  cattle  numerous.  Iron, 
rel  of  the  Greens  and  Blues,  It  is  es-  marble  and  limestone  are  found;  also  ex- 
teemed  a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  cellentturf.  Most  ofthe  inhabitants  speak 
The  altar  in  it  was  made  entirely  of  gold  Danish ;  the  gentry  also  German.  The 
and  silver,  and  adorned  with  a  vast  num-  religion  is  Luthenm.  Agricplture  and 
her  and  variety  of  precious  stones..  This  -  education  are  m  riitber  a  backward  state, 
church,  a  part  of  which  is  now  standing,  (See  DermarL) 

and  is  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  mosque.  The  Peninsula   of  Jutland,  anciently 

was  so  magnificent,  that  Justinian,  when,  called  Cimbrica,  or  Chenontsus  Cimbnea, 

on  the  day  of  its  diedicatlon,  he  beheld  it  ineludes  both  the  province  of  Jutland  and 

for  the  firit  time,  in  its  fill!  splendor,  cried  the  duchy  ol*  Sleewick  in  the  south, 

out  for  joy,  <<  To  God  alone  be  the  gloiy !  JrvEifAL.  Decimus  Junius  Juvenahs,  a 
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DatiTe  of  Aquinum  in  the  Volsctan  territo-  sented  upon  coins  holding  a  censer  in  her 

IV,  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  latter  half  of  left  hand,  and  widi  her  right  strewing  in- 

the  first  century.    He  studied  rhetoric  for.  cense  upon  a  tripod,  because  the  youth, 

his  amusement,  but  afterwards  devoted  when  they  came  to  consecrate  the  fiist 

himself  to  poetiy,  especially  satire.    Hav-  j^wth  of  their  beards,  brought  an  o£fer- 

inj^  severely  laslted  the  nvorite  panto^  mg  of  incense. 

mime  Paris  in  his  seventh  satire,  be  was  Juxon,  William,  bishop  of  London,  and 

appiJinted  by  Domidan,  under  pretence  subsequendy  archbishop  of  Canteihuiy, 

of  honor,  prefect  of  a  cohort  {prafedus  a  prelate  of  distinguished  mildnesB,  learn- 

cohortis)  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Egypt,  ing  and  piety,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 

Under  Trajan,  he  returned  to  Rome,  in  Chichester  in  1582;  and  educated  at  Ox- 

the  82d  year  of  his  age.    He  was  one  of  ford.    The  law  appears  to  have  been  his 

the  most  powerful  and  caustic  of  the  Ro-  origmal  destination.    The  friendship  he 

man  satirists.     He  wrote  16  satires  (the  comracted     with    his    fellow    collegian 

genuineness   of   the    last,    however,    is  Laud,  might  have  induced  him  to  take 

doubtful),  in  which  he  chastises  the  follies  orders,    ui  1G21,  he  was  made  president 

and  vices  of  his  times.    His  style  is  not  of  Sl  John's  coUege,  Oxfoid,  and,  by  the 

90  elegant,  nor  his  disposition  so  mild  and  continued  patronage  of  his  friend,  dean 

humorous^  as  that  of^  Horace,  nor  yet  so  of  Worcester  (1627),  clerk  to  the  rj^al 

gloomy  and  stem  as  that  of  Peiisius,  and  closet  (1632V  bishop  of  Hereford  (1633), 

he  often  betrays  the  rhetoriciaov     The  and  that  of  London  before  the  expiration 

best   editions   are   those   of   Henninkis  of  the  same  year.    In  16359  he  was  ap- 

(Utrecht,  1685^  4to. ;  Leyden,  1695^  4to.i  pointed  lord  high  treasurer  of  England, 

and  the  latest  by  Ruperti'(L^p6ic,  1801,  The  nomination  of  a  churchman  to  this 

2   volumes),   and    abridged    (Gottinsen,  dignified  and  responsible  situation  excited  a 

1804,  2  volumes).     Gifibrd^  translation,  strbng  sensation  among  the  puritanical  par* 

with  a  preface  and  notes,  is  veiy  valuable,  ty,  who  made  it  the  ground  of  severe  invec- 

Johnson*s  imitations  of  the  third  and  tenth  tire  against  the  government  and  primate ; 

satires  are  deservedly  celebrated.  but,  on  his  resignation  of  the  ofisce,  afier 

JuvENcrs,  Caius'  Vettius   Aqoilinus;  having  held  it  something  less  than  six  yeais^ 

presbyter  in  Spain ;  a  l^tin  poet   who  the  integrity  and  ability  with  which  he  had 

flourished  about  325  A.  D.,  in  Spain.    He  discharged  its  variousduties,  were  admitted 

translated  the  histoiy  of  Christ,  chiefly  on  all  hands.    During  the  whole  progress 

after  Matthew,  in  hexameters  (Mstorue  of  the  unhappy  coqtest  which  followed, 

evanffdicfB  Lib,  «;.).     A.  R.  Oebser  pub-  he  maintained  an  unshaken  fidelity  to  the 

Iish(3  a  critical  edition  of  Juvencus  in  king,  whom  he  attended  during  his  irh 

Jena  (1827,  2  volumes),  which  makes,  prfsonment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on 

at  the  same  time,  the    beginning  of  a  the  scafibld,  on  which  occasion  he  re- 

JSiUwiheca    Laima    PoettSwn    peterwn  ceived  from  the  hand  of  Charies,  the 

CkrisHanorum,    In  this  edition  an  enu-  moment  previous  to  his  execution,  his 

meration  of  all  other  editions  is  to  be  diamond  George,  with  directions  to  fbr- 

found.     Juvencus  also  mraed  the  book  ward  it  to  his   son.    After   the    king's 

of  Genesis  mto  hexameters  (in  Martini's  death,   the  pariiament  threw   him   mto 

JV*OTMi  CoUecL  vei.  Monmeni,  voL  iv,  page  confinement  for  contunmcy  in  refusing  to 

15  teq.).  disclose  the  particulars  of  his  Gonversa*- 

JirvEifTA  (Juventas  with  the  Romans);  tion  with  the  king;  but  he  was  soon  re- 

the  goddess  of  youth,  but  not>  to  be  con-  leased;  and  continued  to  live  in  privacy 

founded  with  Hebe;  for  she  had  not  an  until  the  restoration.    He  was  then  callea 

individual,  but  only  an  abstinct  existeAce.  again  into  public  life,  and  was  raised  to 

She  had  a  chapel  fiear  die  capitol,  apd  a  the  primacy.    He  survived  his  elevation 

ftstiva)  established  in  honor  of  her  was  little  more  than  two  yean,  dying  June  4, 

celebrated  by  the  youth.    She  is  repre-  1663. 
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K  ;*  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  E^on^ish  words  of  Latin  orisiii,  u  jwUie,  nrnticj  &e^ 
alphabet,  representing  a  close  articulation,  formeiljr  puJUich  olc  ;  but,  in  monoeyUa- 
produced  1^  pressing  the  root  of  the  bles,  it  is  retained  on  account  of  their  de- 
tongue  against  the  upper  part  of  the  rivatiyea.  In  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch, 
mouth,  with  a  depression  of  the  lower  Polish,  k  sounds  as  in  Elnfflish.  fsig- 
jaw,  and  opening  of  the  teeth,  and  diffeis,  nifiee,  on  French  money,  JBMkauXy  and^ 
in  most  ancient  and  modem  languages,  on  money  coined  at  Cremnitz,  K  and  B 
fiom  g  haid  only  by  a  stronger  pressure  sirniiy  the  mines  of  Ktrmux  and  Bamfo. 
of  tibe  tongue,  and  a  stronger  expiration.  J^  before  a  vowel,  is  one  of  the  easiest 
(See  OJ)  K,  bv  the  Greeks  called  kapfiaj  sounds  children  leain;  but  it  is  difficult, 
is  probably  of  later  origin  dian  6,  as  its  if  it  precedes  another  consonant  The  ifc, 
most  ancient  form  on  monuments  seems  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  does  not 
to  be  a  contraction  of  gamma,  L  e.  in  its  always  belong  to  the  root,  but  is,  like 
first  straight  and  its  second  bent  form  other  aspirated  letters,  often  a  meie  j>re- 
(I  C).  On  the  ancient  coins  of  Crotona,  ^  In  German,  it  often  originates  nom 
Corinth,  Syracuse,  we  find  this  sij^n,  9f  the  reduplication  gt  and  g  ^ee  G),  par- 
from  which  the  Roman  Q  orinnated.  ticulariy  before  a  consonant 
Both  signs,  according  to  Pa^ne  Knight,  Kaaba;  originally  a  temple  at  Mecca, 
originated  from  the  unipnof  the  double-  in  great  esteem  among  the  heathen  Ara- 
bent  gamma.  In  Latin,  the  k  was  su-  bians,  who, ^before  they  embraced  M<^iam- 
perfluous,  its  place  beipg  supplied  by  c.  medanism,  called  a  small  building  of 
The  GrG«k  K  was  not  adopted  by  the  stone,  in  die  same  temple,  fton&o,  which 
Latins  before  the  time  of  Sallust,  and  was  has,  in  turn,  become  an  object  of  the 
only  used  in  words  which  began  with  coj  as  highest  rever^ice  with  the  Mohiimmedana. 
hqnd,  kahanma^  kalumniator:  hence  a  K  They  say  it  was  built  by  Abraham  and 
was  branded  on  the  forehead  of  calumnia-  Ishmael.  On  the  side  of  it  is  a  black 
toi»  As  an  abbreviation,  in  Latin,  it  signifies  stone,  surrounded  with  silver,  called  brak- 
KcBso  (a  name),  and  several  other  words,  ton,  s^  in  the  wall,  about  four  feet  firom 
kdmda^  &c.  The  Greek  K  stands^  on  coins^  the  ground.  This  stone  has  served,  since 
for  Kdirap,  Ceesar,  KXav3(0(,  Claudius,  Ka/iirdvi a,  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira,  as  the  itebia, 
Campania,  &c  It  often  also  signifies  that  is,  as  the  point  towards  which  the 
ComMoge.  As  an  abbreviation,  it  often  Mohammedan  turns  his  face  during  prayer, 
stands  fbr  mt,  and  Kofv^,  common,  jtoXi&ws,  The  pilgrims,  or  hadgis^  touch  and  Idas 
colony,  K9on^  virffin,  &c.  The  Greek  k  this  stone  seven*  time&  after  which  they 
signines  20,  ana,  with  a  perpendicular  enter  the  kaaba,  and  on^r  up  their  prayer, 
stroke  under  it,  i^  »»  20,000.  .  K,  in  Latin,  The  Mohammedans  first  turned- then-  nee 
is  equal  to  250 ;  with  a  horizontal  dash  towards  Jerusalem,  until  Mohammed  or- 
over  it,  K,  ^^  250,060.  In  Hebrew,  it  an-  dered  the  fHesent  direction.  BurekhoEurdt 
swers  to  kaph  or  koplu  The  Italians,  (q.  v.),  ip  his  Traveb  in  Arabia,  says  *<  The 
Spaniards  and  Portiufuese  have  banished  holy  kaaba  is  the  scene  of  such  ladecen- 
the  letter  entirely  from  their  alphabet  cies,  as  cannot,  with  mopriety,  be  more 
The  French  use  it  only  in  words  origi-  particularly  noticed.  They  are  not  only 
nally  German,  Breton,  &c.;  but,  of  Ifite,  practised  with  impunity,  but  it  may  be 
it  has  become  fi^uent  in  proper  names  said  pubticly;  and  my  indignation  has  often 
of  Oriental  origin,  on  account  of  tlie  nu-  been  excited  at  what  drew  fbrtb  only  a 
merous  transkuions  fVom  Oriental  lao-  laugh  fii>m  other  passengefs."  We  find, 
guages  into  the  French.  In  English,  ^^  therefore,  that  the  Mohammedan  pilgrim- 
modem  writers  drop  it  at  the  end  of  ages  produce  the  same  disorders  as  those 

♦  Whci*  the  reader  may  fail  to  find  articles  ^^^  "tt"^  Catholic  pilgrimams  thitf 

oader  K.  be  is  refeired  to  c.  attract  great  numbers  of  people,  and  which 
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Hare  led  to  the  prohibition  of  such  pS-  natunil  pfaiIo6ophy  and  geometry.  The 
grimages  ID  most  Catholic  countries.  In  study  or  mathematics  was  greatly  pro- 
some  places,  'however,,  they  still  exist,  moted  by  his  meana  Among  his  nume- 
with  all  their  disorder  and  licentiousnesi,  rous  writings,  which  fiU  nine  pages  in 
as,  for  instance,  at  Binsiedeln,  in  Switzer-  MeusePs  Gdehrte  Deutachkmdy  his  Ge- 
land.  The  same  results  take  place  in  the  sckkhU  der  MxUiemaiik  (1795)  b  the  besL 
numerous  assemblages  of  other  sects,  of  In  general,  his  acute  mind  seems  to  have 
which  instances  mi^t  be  cited  from  Eu-  been  too  much  directed  to  single  points  to 
rope;  and  camp-meetingB  have  not  unfre-  allow  him  to  grasp,  and  exhibit  happily, 
quendv  been  cnarsed  ^^th  a  like  tenden-  the  whole  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
cy.  The  evU  is  the  natural  coD8e<iuence  8cience&  He  was  not  less  celebrated  for  his 
of  assembling  a  mtdtimde  in  a  state  of  ex-  wit  than  for  the  cultivation  of  the  severer 
citement  sciences.  His  epigrams,  however,  involved 

Kabbauu    (See  CaMa,)  him  m  many  quarrels.    He  died  in  1800. 

Kabul.    {See  ^glumi$ian,)  '  KAFraARu,  and  KAPfUBs.    (See  Co/^ 

KiBM PFXR,  Engelorecht,  a  ramous  trav-  /rarioj  and  Ct^lhs.) 

eller,  bom  at  Lemgo,  in  1657,  and  excel-  Kain,  Ls.    (See  Le  Kain.) 

lently  educated  by  his  fiitber,  a  clergyman,  Kaiserslautern  ;  a  town  on  the  river 

studied  medicine  at  Kdnigsbei^  porform-  Lauter,  with  4550  inhabitants,  a  gymna- 

ed  a  journey,  in  1683,  as  secretaiy  to  a  eium  and  seminary  for  teachers,  in  Khen- 

S wedtth  embaasy,  by  land  through  Russia  ish  6avaria,on  the  ilardtgebuge,  (hmous,  in 

to  Persia  ;  after  which  he  visitM  Arabia,  modem  times,  for  the  battle  of  Nov.  28, 29 

Hindoostan,  Java,  Suinati;a,  Siam  and  Jar  and  90, 1798,  between  the  duke  of  Bruns- 

pan,  in  which  last  countiy  he  resided  two  wick  imd  a  division  of  the  French  araiy 

years.     Iq  1092,  he  returned,  was  ap-  of  the  Moselle,  under  Hoche,  which  at- 

pointed  private  physician  of  the  count  of  tempted  to  relieve  Landau.    Another  bat- 

lippe,  m  his  native  city,  and  died  in  tie  was  fought  near  Kajserslautera,  May 

1716.    Of  his  writings,  his  History  and  23,  1794,  and  a  thii^.  Sept  20, 1794,  in 

Deacripdon  of  Japan  is  deserving  of  men-  both  of  which  the  FVench  were  unsuc- 

tion.    This  work  was  translated  mtoEuff-  cessful.     The  passes  leading   from  the 

lish,  from  the  manuscript,  in  1727,  pub-  Vosges  to  Landau  and  Mentz,  both  of 

lished  at  London  in  two  folio  volumes ;  which  are  German  frontier  fortresses,  are 

and,  in  the  German  langua^  it  appeared  tituated  here. 

first  at  Lemgo,  in  1774,  edited  by  Dohm.  Kaijlh  {»Mbk^  a  fort) ;  a  word  which 

The  greater  part  of  his  manuscripts,  rich  enters  into  the  compositions  of  many  geo- 

in  important  obsc^rvations,  have  not  yet  sraphical  names  of^  the  East    KM  has 

been  jniated.    Sur  Hans  Sloane  purchased  me  same  meming. 

them  from  Kempfer's  heirs,  and  they  are  Kalamata.    (See  Grtece,) 

now  to  be  found  m  the  British  museum.  Kalaihd  (probably  from  Kalenda) ;  a 

Kjbstiser,  Abraham  Gotthel^  a  cele-  ky  fratemity,  which  originated  in  Geima- 

bra^  mathematician  and  epigrammatist,  ny  in  the  thirteenth  century.    The  mem- 

bcmi  at  Leipsic,  in  1719^  never  attended  a  hers  assembled  on  the  first  of  each  month, 

pubHc  school    Fromhistemhvear,here-  to  pray  for  their  deceased  friends^  afrer 

ceived  instxuctionB  in  jurisprudence  from  which  they  took  a  repast  in  common.    In 

his  ftther,  who  was  professor  in  Leipsic ;  the  course  of  time,  tne  religious  pur]M)se 

and  in  his  elevmith,  ne  joined  a  debating  of  the  assembly  was  forgotten,  and  the 

society  of  several  youth  studying  law.  meeting  became  one  of  mere  festivity,  so 

He  applied  himself  to  philosophy,  physics  that,  at  last,  the  fraternity  was  abolished 

and  mathematics;  metaphysics  in  paiticu-  on  account  of  its  excesses.    The  word 

lar,  according  to  his  own  statements,  had  kdand  exists  to  this  day  in  proverbs,  &c 

pecufiar  attractions  fer  him.    It  is  remark-  Kalb,  baron  de,  a  major-general  in  the 

able,  that  he  found  addition  and  multip]i»  American  army,  was  bora   in    Germa- 

catioQ  very  difficult,  even  after  he  bad  ny,  about  the  year  1717.    When  younjjf, 

made  considenible  progress  in  mathemat-  he  entered  into  the  service  of  France,  in 

ic&    Hecontmued  also  tiie  sttkly  of  law.  which  he  continued  for  42  years,  and 

In  1799,  he  held  disputations,  and  besan  obtained  therankof  bricadier-generaL  In 

to  deliver  lectures  on  mathematics,  plmoe-  1757,  during  the  war  between  England 

ophy,  logic  and  jnri^radence.    He  fdso  and  France,  lie  was  sent,  by  the  French 

attended  to  bellesrlettres.    Havmg  obtain-  government,  to  the  American  colonies,  in 

ed  a  professorship  extraordinary  in  174^  order  to  leam  tiie  pomts  in  which  they 

be  was,  in  1756,  established  on  advanta-  were  most  vulnerable,  and  how  fer  the 

feous  terms,  in  Gottingen,  as  professor  of  seeds  of  discontent  might  be  sown  in 
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them  towards  the  mother  cojuntry.  He 
WB8  seized,  while  in  the  performance  of 
this  commismon,  as  a  suspected  person,  but 
escaped  detection.  He  then  went  to  Can-^ 
ada,  where  he  remained  tmtil  its  conquest 
bv  the  British,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Franco.  In  1777,  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  he  came  a  second  time  to  the 
U.  States,  and  of^ned  his  services  to  con- 
gress. They  were  accepted,  and  he  was 
soon  after  made  a  major->general.  At  firsts 
he  was  placed  in  the  northern  army,  but 
when  the  danger  which  threatened 
Charieston  €tom  me  formidable  expedition 
under  skt  Heniy  Clinton,  in  1778,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  reinforce  the  American 
troops  in  the  soath,  a  detachment  was 
sent  to  them,  consisdng  of  the'  Maryland 
and  Delaware  lines,  which  were  put  un- 
der his  command.  Before  he  could  ar- 
rive, however,  at  the  scene  of  action,  gen- 
end  Lincoln  hod  been  made  prisoner,  and 
the  direction  of  the  whole  southern  army 
in  consequence  devoWed  upon  the  baron, 
until  the  appointment  of  general  Gates. 
Aug.  15,  Gates  was  defeated  neai^  Cam- 
den by  lord  Rawdon,  and,  in  the  battle, 
baron  de  Kalb,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing,  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  while 
gallantly  fifbting  on  foot  A  tomb  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  by  order  of  con- 
gress, in  the  cemeteiy  of  Camden. 

Kalckreuth,  Frederic  Adolphus, 
count  of,  Prussian  field-marshal,  bom  at 
Eisleben,  in  1737,  entered  the  army  in 
1751.  In  the  seven  years'  war,  he  served 
with  distinction  as  aid  of  prince  Henry, 
ascended,  step  by  step,  to  the  office  of 
seneral,  and  was  made  a  count  in  1788. 
In  the  war  with  France,  he  manifested 
equal  courage  and  ability.  In  1793,  he 
took  Mavence.  He  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  victory  of  MoUendoif  at  Kai- 
serBlautem,  May  23, 1794.  He  soon  after 
drove  the  French  fiK>ro  Deux  Fonts,  and 
pressed  forward  to  Saar  Louis.  Towards 
the  end  of  1795,  he  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  troops  in  Pomerania,  and, 
in  May,  1806,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Thorn  and  Dantzic,  and  inspector-genend 
of  the  cavalry.  In  the  autumn,  he  joined 
the  main  army  in  Thuriu^a,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  battle  of  Jena  and  AuerstlUlt, 
being  stationed  in  the  rear.  June  25^ 
1807,  he  concluded  with  Bertbier,  at  Til- 
sit, the  trace  between  Prussia  and  France, 
after  which,  in  conjunction  with  Golz,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  Talleyrand.  He 
was  immediately  after  appointed  field- 
nriarshal.  In  Januai7,.18lO,  the  king  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  Berlin.  In  the 
last  War,  count  Kalckreuth  was  gov-    When  the  ioatniment  is  thiiB  coii8tructed|» 


emor  of  Breslau,  and  returned  to  Beriin 
in  1814,  where  he  entered  anew  upon  the 
government,  and  died  in  1)318.  He  was  a 
man  of  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 

Kaleidoscope;  an  instrument  for  cre- 
ating and  exhibiting  an  Infinite  variety  of 
beautiftil  forms,  pieasing  the  eye  by  an 
ever-vaiying  succesaon  of  splendid  tints 
and  symmetrical  forms,  and  eniibling  the 
observer  to  render  permanent  such  as  may 
appear  appropriate  for  any  branch  of  the 
ornamental  arts.  This  instrument,  the 
invention  of  doctor  Brewster,  in  its  most 
common  form,  consists  of  a  tin  tube,  con- 
taining two  reflecting  surfiices  inclined  to 
each  other,  at  anv  angle  which  is  an  aliquot 
part  of  360^.  The  reflecting  suiifoces  may 
be  two- plates  of  flass,  plain  or  Quicksilver- 
ed^ or  two  meteulic  surfaces,  from  whidi 
the  light  suffers  total  reflection.  The 
plates  should  vary  in  length,  according  to 
the  focal  distance  of  the  eye:  Ave,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  inches,  will,  in 

general,  be  most  convenient;  or  they  may 
e  made  only  one,  two,  tiiree  or  four 
inches  long,  provided  distinct  vision  is 
obtained  at  one  end,  by  placing  at  the 
other  an  eye-glass,  whose  rocal  length  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  reflecting  planes. 
Trie  inclination  of  the  reflector  that  is  in 
general  most  pleasing  is  18°,  20°.  or  SS4°, 
or  the  30th,  18th  and  16th  pert  of^a  circle ; 
but  the  planes  may  be  set  at  any  required 
angle,  ^ther  by  a  metallic,  a  paper,  or 
cloth  joint,  or  any  other '  simple  con- 
trivance. When  the  two  planes  are  put 
together,  with  ti^eir  straightest  and  smooth- 
est edge  in  contact,  they  will  have  the 
form  snown  in  flgure  1,  where  A  B  C  is 
the  aperture  or  angle  formed  by  the 
plates.  In  this  flgure  the  plates  are  rec- 
tan^uMr;  but  it  may  often  be  niore  con- 
venient to  give  them  the  triangular  form, 
shown  at  Hi  figure  2,  or  N  figure  3. 

Figure  1. 
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it  mi^  be  «dier  covered  up  with  paper  allied  to  rhododondrum.  The'  IL.  toHfitkOj 
or  ki^ther,  or  placed  in  a  cyliDdrical,  or  commODly  called  numniam  laurdy  ot^ico 
anyother  tube,so  thattheapeiture  A  B  C  kuah^  is  a  large  fiiirub,  growine  inok 
may  be  left  completely  opeD,  and  alao  a  -  abundantly  on  and  about  the  Alleghany 
aiiiall  aperture  at  the  angular  point  D.  If  mouutains,  but  sometimes  in  die  vicinity 
the  eye  is  now  placed  at  D^  and  looks  of  the  ocean,  in  tiie  Middle  aud  Eastern 
through .  the  aperture  A  B  C,  it  will  pec-  States,  as  &r  ^orth  its  lat  43^.  ,  The  trunk 
ceive  a  brilliant  circle  of  light,  divided  is  sometimes  three  inches  in  dia^etei^  and 
into  as  many  sectors  as  the  number  of  the  wood  is  very  hard,  susceptible  of  a 
times  that  the  angle  of  the  reflectors  is  fine  polish,  and  more  nearly  resembles 
contained  in  960^.  If  this  angle  is  18°,  the  box  than  any  other  North  American  wood, 
number  of  sectors  will  be  20 ;  and,  what-  This  shrub  is  in  great  request  in  the  Eu- 
ever  be  the  form  of  the  aperture  ABC,  ropean  gardens,  fiom  the  beauty  of  its 
the  luminous  space  seen  through  the  in-  flowers  and  foliage.  The  other  species 
stniment  will  be  a  figure  produced  by  the  of  kalmia,  lour  in  number,  are  much  infe- 
arrangement  ef  20  of  these  apertures  rior  in  stature  and  the  size  of  the  ^wers, 
round  G  as  a  centre,  in  consequence  of  though  still  highly  omamenud. 
the  successive  reflections  between  the  Kaluoa.  ;  an  extensive  sovenunent  of 
polished  surfaces.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  European  Russia,  boimded  by  those  of 
if  any  object,  however  ugly  or.  inBgiuar  in  Moscow^  Smolen&o,  Tula  and  Orel,  lying 
itself  is  placed  beibre  the  apmure  A  B  C,  b^ween  t^  48^  and  37''  22^  E.  Ion.,  and 
the  part  of  it  that  can  be  seen  through  the  5P  and  54°  30^  N.  lat.  Its  territorial  ex- 
aperture  will  be  seen  also  in  every  sector,,  tent  is  8500  square  nsiles.  Its  population 
and  every  image  of  the  object  will  coa-  was,  in  1796, 853,000,  and  is  now  about 
lesce  into  a  ^rm  roatheraatically  symmet-  1,176,000.  The  <riiief  products  are  com, 
ricat,  and  highly  ple8ain||f  to  the  eye.  If  hemp  and  flax. .  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
the  obiect  be  put  in  mouon,  the  combinar  Oka,  the  Upa  and  the  Bchisdra.  This 
tion  of  images  will  likewise  be  put  in  mo-  province  coutains  iron  mines. . 
tion,  and  new  forms,  perfectly  different,  Kaiajojl  ;  capital  of  the  above .  govem- 
liut  equally  symmetricaJ,  will  successively  ment,  on  the  Oka.  It  has  some  verv  good 
present  tbBmselves,  sometimes  vanishing  public  buildings,- such  as  the  high  church, 
in  the  centre,  sometimes  emerging  firom  government  house^  &c. ;  but,  in  other  re- 
it,  and  sometimes  playing  around  in  double  spects,  it  is  irregular,  meet  of  the  houses 
and  opposite  oscillations,  \yhen  the  ob-  beingof  wood,  and  iU  builL  Population, 
ject  is  tinged  with  diflereiit  colors,  the  25,000; -107  miles  south-west  Moscow; 
most  beautiful  tints  are  developed  in  sue-  k>n.  36°  5f  £. ;  lat  54^  3^  N. 
cession,  and  the  whole  figvate  delights  Kamext,  or  Kahien;  a  Sclavonic  word, 
the  eve  by  the  perfection  of  its  forms  signifying  rock^  sUme^  and  found  in  many 
and  the  hnlliancy  of  its  coloring.  The '  geographical  names,  as  Aamifi,  KJamieniXy 
eye-glass  placed  immediately  againeft  the  KammetZf  &c. 

end  of  the  mirron,  as  well  as  another  Kamtschatka  ;  a  large  peninsula  on 
glass  simiiarlysituated.  at  the  other  end,  the  north-eastern  coast,  of  Asia,  forming 
are  of  common  transparent  glaSs.  The  a  district.  On  the  east,  it  has  the  Noith 
tube  is  continued  a  little  beyond  this  sec-  Pacific  ooeaA,  and  on  the  west  that  lar»B 
ood  glassy  and,  at  its  termination,  is  closed  gulf  of  it  caUed  tiie  aea  of  Okhotsk^  it 
Irjr  a  ground  glass,  wiiich  can  s  be  .put  on  extends  fi»m  the  51st  to  the  62d  dwee 
and  off.  In  the  vacant  space  thus  formed,  of  nerth  latitude,  and  fitnn  155°  10^  to 
beads,  pieces  of  colorea  g^ass,  and. other  173°  20^6081  lou^tude,  and  is  reckoned  up- 
small,  bright  ob|ects,ai%  put.  The  clmnges  wards  of  600  miles  in  length,  and  nearlr 
produced  in. their  positi<m,  by  turning  the  300  in  breadth  ;  square  miles,  85,000.  ft 
tube,  ^ve  rise  to  tne  difl^rent  figures.  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  cold,  which 

Kai«i  ;  a   genus'  of   marine    ptents,  is  heightened  by  a  range  of  very  lofty 

which  are  bunit  to  procure  alkali.    (See  mountains,  extending  the  whole  length  of 

JOkaUy  and  Kdp,)          r  the  peninsula.    Several  of  these  moun- 

i^ALLiFTeos.    (See  Venua.)    .            •  tains  are  vok^nic  ;  but  the  most  remark- 

Kalmia;  a  bearttifql  North  American  able  is  one  situated  near  Nijni  Kamt- 

genu^of  shrubs,  having  coriaceous,  ever-  scbatsk,  the  volcano  of  which  is  very  ac- 

green  and  cup-shaped  flowers,  of  a  fine  rive,  and  two  years  seldom  elapse  with- 

rose  or  purple  color,  dicpooed  in  lai^  co-  out  some  violent  eruptiop.    Kamtschatka 

lymbs.  The  coroUfi  is  provided  with  10  lit-  scarcely  enjoys  three  months  of  an  itn- 

tie  pits,  prominent  externally,  and  in  which  perfect   summer,  and  ia  very  deficient 

the  anthers  are  confined.    It  is  naturaUy  in    vegetable    productioDBi    paiticular^y 
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grain*  It  has  a  great  variety  of  animals  which  about  1500  aM  Rusnans  and  Cos* 
which  produce  the  richest  and  axNSt  vaiu-  sacks.  A  century  smce,  the  nuipber  was 
able  furs.  The  sable  is  more  plentiful  ^  or  30  times  larger.  This  diminution  is 
here  than  in  Siberia,  though  it^  for  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  their  bloody  struggles  to 
q^uite  so  beautifuA.  There  .are  severed  ya-  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke,  to  the  smaU 
neties  of  the  Arctic  fi>x,  or  fire  fox,  in  pox,  the  unnatural  practices  of  the 
Kamtschatka.  Other  conmion  animals  women  to  procure  alxntion,  and  to  tlieir 
are  the  beaver,  the  hare^  the  marmot,  and  excessive  mdiilgence  in  spirituous  li- 
the arsali  or  wild  sheep.  The  bear. is  the  quors..  There  is  .besides  a  class  of 
tnOBt  rormidable  wild  animal^  and  the  hunt-  criminals  banished  to  this  inhospitable  re- 
mg  of  it  the  mott  serious  occupation  of  gion,  and  a  varying  population  of  mer- 
the  Kamt8chadale&  The  coasts  and  riv-  chantey  hunters  and  seamen*  The  Karat- 
ers  swarm  to  a  most  extraordinaiy  degree  schadides  are  an  ugly  branch  of  the  Mon- 
with  fish,  which  form  the  main  article  of  gol  race,  and  call  themselves  Mmet, 
food  of  the  inbabitantB.  Tlie  excellence  They  are  good  natured  and  hospitable, 
of  the  salmon,  heirings  and  different  but  given  to  the  grossest  sensuahty;  They 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  is  particularly  remarii:-  are  excessive  eatera^  practise  lascivious 
ed.  The  air  also  is  filled  with  game,  par-  dances,  and  are  very  dirty.  Every  Kami- 
ticulariy  woodcocks,  snipes^  grouse,  wild  iKshadale  village  {osbroschok)  consists  of 
geese  and  ducks,  the  eggs  of  which  last  several  summer  dwellings,  built  on  pilen^ 
are  collected  by  the  natives,  and  preserved  rising  several  feet  from  the  ground ;  the 
in  the  fiit  of  fish.  The  only  vegetable  occupants  enter  by  ascending  notched 
productions  are-  stunted  biroh,'  and  dvirarf  trunks  of  trees.  In  winter,  the  iDccupants 
pines  and  cedar.  Shrubs  are  more  plenti-  of  half  a  dozen  of  these  btdaganSj  as  they 
ihl,  such  as  the  mountain  ash,  wild  rose  aro  calledj  collect  mto  a  jmSiy  or  winter 
and  raspberry.  There  is  also  a  varie^  of  dwelling,  five  feet  deep,  covered  by  a 
berries.  Copper  and  iron  are  worked,  cone-^aped  roof,  and  which  cannot  be 
Sulphur  abounds;  and  many  minerals  entered,exceptby  ascending  the  roof,  and 
are  fi>und  in  the  mountain&  The  trade  going  down  the  chimney  through  the 
of  Russia  witli  Kamtschatkk  is  carried  on  smoke.  The  clothing  of  the  Kamtscha- 
from  Iricoutsk  by  the  difiicult  and  tedious  dales  is  prepared  from  the  skins  of  rein- 
route  of  Okhotsk.  The  imports,  besides  deer  or  dogs,  but  much  of  the  Russian 
brandy,  are  nankeens  and  other  Chinese  snrle  of  dr^  has  been  introduced.  ;  The 
stufis,  together  with  various  commodities  KLamtschadale  women  alone  perform  the 
of  Russian  and  foreien  manu&cmre,  as  household  occupations,  while  the  men 
ribbons,  handkerchief,  stockingSi  cap^  take  their  ease,  if  necessity  does  not  drive 
shoes,  boots,  and,  in  general,  all  articles  of  them  to  hunt,  or  to  fish,  or  to  prepare  tools 
European  consumption,  but  in  small  for  both  these  occupation^  or  to  build 
quantity,  and  bearing  a  very  high  price,  sledges  and  house&  The  objecta  of  the 
The  only  export  is  furs,  the  amount  of  chase  are  the  fur-bearinf  animals  and  the 
which  is  valued  at  from  50,000  to  100,000  reindeer ;  the  principal  fi^  taken  are  the 
roubles.  The  capital  is  Nijni  Kamt-  whale  and  the  seaL  Bariey,  potatoes^ 
Bchatsk,  with  300  inbabitantB.  The  in-  turnips,  cabbage,  hemp,  cucnmbeis,  horse- 
habitants  are,  in  general,  below,  the  com-  radisn,  are  mostly  cultivated  only  by  the 
mon  height,  have  broad  shouMerB  and  Russiana  The  chief  food  of  theivamt- 
largB  heads.  The  faCe,  and  particulariy  scbadales  consists  of  fish,  seasoned  with 
the  nose,  is  lonff  and  flat,  the  eyes  small  whale  and  seal  fkt,  and  a  kind  of  paste 
eiid  sunk,  the  lips  thin,  and  Uiey  have  prepared  of  the  tender  bireh  bariL  Their 
scarcely  any  beard.  In  1690,  the  Russians  favorite  drink  is  the  juice  of  the  bireh. 
had  some  Imowledjie  of  this  country.  In  The  chief  domestic  animal  is  the  dog, 
1696,  they  sent  thither  a  detachment  of  which  serves  for  draught,  and  the  sldns 
Cossacks,  under  Moroeko.  The  next  year,  furnish  clotbing.  To  prepare  the  dogs 
part  of  the  country  was  rendered  tributa-  for  draught,  they  are  castrated,  and  four  to 
ry  ;  but  it  was  not  tilT  1706,  that  all  Kamt-  eight  are  attached  to  a  little  sled,  16  poimds 
schatka  was  surveyed  and  occupied  by  the  in  weight,  and  capable  of  carrying  a  man, 
Russians.  Tbesway  which  they  have  es-  at  the  rate  of  four. or  ^re  miles  an  hour, 
tabii^ed  is  by  no  means  severe ;  notwith-  These  dogs  require  to  be  fed  only  in  the 
standing  which,  the  Kamtscbadales,  like  winter ;  in  the  shimmer,  they  live  on  the 
all  savaee  nations  coming-  in  contact  with  fish  wldch  they  pick  npon  the  shores  of 
civilized,  have  sufi^red  deeply  from  die  theseaandtheriverv.  Tlie  Kamtsefaadaie 
connexion.  The  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  tame  the*  reindeer,  although  all 
BOW  amoOnts  to  only  about  4500,  of  the  neighboring  people  do.    Since  189(X 
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swine  and  hens  have  been  ibuiid  here.  The  female  has  two  maamuB  in  tfie  ab- 
The  reliffion  of  the  KamtBchadalee  waa,  donunal  pouch,  on  each  of  which  are  two 
and  is  ami  amon^  the  few  who  have  not  teats ;  the  younger  at  birth  are  veiy  di- 
embraced  Christianity,  SkamamBnu  But  minutive^not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length, 
even  the  Christian  fLuntschadales  have  At  this  time,  the  mou^  is  meieiy  a  round 
not  refinquished  their  sorcerers  or  «Aa-  hole,  just .  capable  of  embracing  the  ex- 
maiM.  They  beheve  in  an  ahniffhty  God,  tremity  of  the  nipple ;  but  it  gradually  en- 
creator  of  the  worlds  called  JEumo,  but  do  largea,  till  it  can  recenre  the  whole  of  this 
not  worship  him,  because  their  innume-  part  into  its  cavity,  where  it  lies,  m  a 
rMe  feUehu  absorb  all  their  attention,  move  formed  in  themiddle  of  the  tongue. 
They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  The  youn^  continues  to  reside  in  the 
soul,  which  they  also  ascribe  to  the  mean-  jioucn,  till  it  has  attained  maturity,  occa- 
cst  brute.  They  ffive  to  animals  speech  aionally  leaving  it  for  exercise  or  amuse- 
and  reason,  and  believe  that  dogs  are  ment,  but  immediately  seeking  refUge  in 
making  inquiries  of  strangers  when  they  it  on  the  least  alarm.  The  fl^  of  Uiese 
baik  at  them.  They  relate  also  that,  ages  animals  is  said  to  be  nutritious  and  sa- 
ago,  a  universal  deluge  covered  the  earth,  vory,  somewhat  resembling  mutton.  They 
out  of  which  only  one  pair  of  huiiutn  be-  are  capable  of  being .  domesdcated,  in 
iDgB  were  saved.  whieh  state  they  are  harmless  and  even 
Ka50aroo  (macTppiif,  Shaw).  These  timid.  The  species  of  these  smgularani- 
extraordinary  animals,  which  aire  peculiar  mals  have  not  hitherto  been  aatufiictorily 
to  Australasia,  belong  to  the  marsufNal  or-  d^muned,  as  the  ditferences  on  which 
der  of  quadnipeds  (those  with  an  ah-  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each  have 
dominal  pouch),  finem  the  other  genera  been  founded,  are  merely  those  of  size 
of  whieh  they  differ  by  having  but  two  and  slight  modifications  of  oobr. 
kinds  of  teeth,  tbecamne  being  wanting;  ^  Kansas.  (See  Indiims,) 
Their  incisors  are  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  KAif8A8,orKA5ZA8jOrKAN8Kz;  a  river 
but  two  in  the  lower;  the  nnrmer  shorty  ofNorthAmerica,  whieh  rises  in  the  Rocky 
and  the  latter  long.  The  molan,  which  mountains,  and,  after  an  easterly  course  of 
are  separated  from  the  incisors  by  a  large  about  1200  miles,  unites  with  the  Missou- 
vaoant  space,  are  10  in  nuoaber,  in  each  ri,  340  miles  from  ^e  MiasisBippi,  in  Ion. 
jaw.  The  limbs  of  the  kangaroo  an  94''  SO'  W. ;  lat.  38°  SV  N. 
strangely  disproportioned  ;  the  lore  legs  Kant,  Immanuel,  bom  m  Kdnigsbery, 
being  small  and  short,  whilst  the  hinder  in  Prussia  Proper^  April  22, 1724,  was  the 
are  long  and  powerful  Tbe  tail  is  veiy  son  of  a  hannesa-maker,  in-  the  suburbs  of 
thick  at  its  base,  graduaUv  tapering,  and  his  native  place--«  man  of  integrity  and 
appears  to  «ct  as  a  supplemental  limb^  reqiectability,  though  of  a  buo^fe  station, 
when  the  animal  assumes  its  uaual  erect  Kant's  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  pi- 
er sitting  posture,  in  which  position  it  is  etjr*  and  much  attached  to  the  strict  tenets 
flupportra  bv  the  j^t  action  of  the  tail  and  disdpline  of  doctor  Schultz,  a  profe^ 
and  hinder  legs.  This  conformation  also  sor  of  theoloff^  at  the  university  of  K6- 
enables  it  to  take  amazing  leaps.  The  nigsberg,  a  disBnguished  divme  m  his  day. 
fore  ieet  are  furnished  .with  £ve  toes,  each  Though  &r  from  b^ng  in  easy  cireum- 
terminating  in  a  moderately  strong  and  stances,  his  parents  resolved  to  bestow 
booked  claw.  The  hinder  feet,  on  the  upon  their  ^son  laamanuel  the  advantage 
contrary,  are  provided  with  only  feur  toes,  ore  liberal  education.  After  havmg 
one  of  which  ifi  long,  of  great  strength,  leanied  to  read  and  to  write  in  the  char- 
and  terminaled  by  a  laim  and jpoweiftil  ity  school  of  the  suburb,  Kant  vras  sent, 
claw,  like  an  elongated  hoo£  The  head  in  1732,  to  the  CoUegium  lytdericianump 
and  upper  parts  are  small  and  delicate,  at  the  suggestion  of  doctor  Schukz,who, 
and  appiear  disproportioned  to  the  poete-  even  at  that  early  period,  had  the  penetra- 
rior  parts  of  the  ammal,  which  are  robust  tion  to  discover  the- talents  of  the  oov.  At 
and  powerfiil.  They  use  their  tails  and  this  school^  be  contracted  an  inUmate 
binder  feet  as  weapons  of  defence.  When  friendship  with  Rhunken,  afterwuds  so 
they  are  pursued  and  overtdcen  by  dogs,  celebrated  as  a  philologist  Both  were  in- 
diey  tura,  and,  seizing  them  with  their  fore  defatigable  students,  and  read  and  studied 
feet,  strike  tbem  with  dieir  hinder  extrem*  much  together.  It  is  remarkable  that^  at 
ities,  and  often  tear  them  to  such  a  degree  this  period,  Kant  devoted  his  attention 
as  to  destroy  them.  The  kangaroos  feed  principally  to  phUokigical  studies^  while 
entirely  <m  vegetable  substances,,' chiefly  nis  frien^  Rhunken  seemed  to  have  mere 
on  grass.  The^  associate  ui  small  herds,  fen^ess  for  philosophy.  ^  In  their  matur- 
un&r  the  guiduice  of  the  older  males,  er  yeais,  they  exchanged  punuits.    In 
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1740,  Kant  repaired  to  the  tmiverrity  of  unsolicited  situation  of  second  keeper  of 
his  native  city,  and,  at  first,  studied  theol-  the  royal  library,  to  which  a  small  salary 
ogy,  in  consequence  of  the  neoesnty  of  was  attached ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
depending  entirely  on  his  profession  for  undertook  the  management  of  a  private 
future  maintenance.  But  at  no  period  did  -cabinet  of  curiosities.  But  these  offices 
he  neglect  philosophy  and  mathematics,  he  resided  in  1773,  on  account  of  the  in- 
Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  n)an-  temiptions  to  which  he  was  exposed  by 
hoed,  when  he  lost  both  his  parents,  who,  the  necessity  of  showing  the  books  and 
indeed,  had  never  been  able  to  afford  him  mrities  to  stranger^  In  1770,  he  was'  at 
much  pecuniary  asastance  ;  but  he  was  length  advanced  to  the  ordinaiy  professor- 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  some  rations,  ship  of  logic  and  tnetaphymcs  in  the  nni- 
whose  aid,  together  with  his  own  industry  veraity,  to  the'  lustre  or  which  he  had  al- 
and economy,  enabled  him  to  continue  his  ready  so  long  contributed.  He  was  now 
studies.  His  application  was  uncommon-  placed^above  the  fear  of  want,  and  could 
ly  great,  as  is  proved  by  his  bold  and  sue-  employ  his  talentB  in  a  manner  satisfactoi^' 
ce^ul  attacks  on  the  doctrines  of  Leib-  to  himself.  Up(m  this  occasion,  he  pro- 
nitz  and  WohT,  and  his  skilful  use  of  the  duced  his  celebrated  inaugural  dissertation, 
weaponsof  dialectics  agauist  the  authori-  De  MuntK  tennUKv  o^ie  intdligibiUs 
tv  or  tiie  most  eminent  metaphysicians  of  Forma  d  Principns.  In  1787,  Kant  was 
the  day,  when  he  was  but-28  years  of  age.  made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
After  a  residence  of  about  three  yeats  at  sciences  at  Berlin;  >  Having  once,  attained 
the  univenity^  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  independence,  his  wish  to  improve  his 
a  private  tutor  in  several  families,  and  hv-  worldly  concerns  seems  to  have  aspired 
ed  about  nine  years  with  codnt  HCUlesen,  no  higher.  He  declined  various  admn- 
at  Ams^orf.  Kant  read  much  in'this  re-  tageous  proposals  to  transfer  his  talents  to 
tirement,  and  traced  the  outlines  a£  seve-  other  univeraides,  and,  at  lei^gdi,  died  by 
ral  of  those  philosophical  treatises,  which  a  gradual  decay,  Feb.  12^  1804,  in  the60th 
were  soon  afterwards  published  in  rapid  year  of  his  age,  having  wimessed  the 
succession.  Jn  1756,  he  returned. to  it 6-  great  sensation  which  bis  philosophy  pro- 
nigsberg,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  duced  among'his  countrymen,  thouffh  his 
produced,  on  this  occasion,' in  th^  form  of  patience  was  expcMed  in  this  particular  al- 
an  inaugural  dissertation,  his  treatise,  enti-  so  to  severe  trials.'  Six  years  elapsed  be- 
tied  Ihincqnonun  jmmorum^  Cogmtioms  fore  much  notice  was  taken  of  his  greal 
metaphjfsiea  nova  Ddueidatio.  In  3ie  same  work,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ;  and 
year,  he  published  his  celebrated  work  on  it  is  even  said,  that  the  publisher  of  it  was 
the  Ifniversal  Natural  History  and  Theory  about  to  use  the  liunierous  copies  of  the 
of  the  Heavens,  or  an  Essay  on  tlie  Con-  work  which  remained  on  hand  as  waste- 
stitution  and  Mechanical  Structure  of  the  paper,  when  the  demand  suddenly  in- 
whofe  Globe,  according  to  the  Newtonian  creased,  and  three  editions  were  disposed 
System.  In  this  treatise,  be  anticipated  of  in  quick  succesaon.  Kant  never  went 
several  of  the  subsequent  <liscoveries  of  fiuther  fiom  Kdnigsberg  than  to  Pillau, 
the  astronomer  Herschei,  porticuloriy  the  seven  Clerman  miles  (about  32  EngM) 
planet  called  after  his  name.  Kant  began  distant  In  Uie  earlier  part  of  his  Mfe,  he 
to  lecture,  as  doator  docens^  on  logic,  used  to  dine  at  the  ordinary  of  the  prinei- 
metaphysics,  inathematics  and  natural  pal  tavern;  to  Which  custom  he  was  un- 
philoeophy,  to  which,  at  subsequent  peri-  doubtediy  indebted  in  part  Jfor  bis  knowl- 
ods,  he  added  natural  law,  moral  phiioBO>  edge  of  mankind.  Aeichardt,  in  the  Ura- 
phy,  natural  theobgy,  and  physical  geog-  nia  (a  German  souvenir]  of  1812,  describes 
raphy.  He  soon  became  popular  with  Kant  as  an  extraordinanly  lean,  small  man. 
the  students ;  but  it  was  long  before  be  ob«  ^  Leaner,  nay,  drier,"  he  says,  than  his  small 
tained  a  professorship.  He  iiad  no  ambii-  body,,  none  probably  ever  exisDed,  and  no 
tion  beyond  that  of  being  useful  in  the  sage  probably  ever  passed  hm  life  in  a  more 
sphere  which  he  had  chosen,  nor  could  tranquil  and  self^ibsorbed  manner.  A 
his  noble  and  stricdy  upright  character  re**  hi^h,  serene  forehead,  a  fine  nose,  and  clear 
sort  to  any  kind  of  art  to  promote  his  world-  bnght  eyes,  distinguished  his  fece  advan- 
ly  iiiterest*  In  1756,  the  profestor  exttaortH-  tageous^.  But  the  lower  part  of  his  cpun- 
nariius  of  philosophy,  Mr.  Knutzen,  died  ;  tenance  was  marked  with  «  strong  expres- 
but  Kant  solicited  in  vain  the  vacant  clialr.  sion  of  sensuality,  which  waff  coospicu- 
In  1758,  the  profetsor  crdmarna  oC  phi-  ous  in  his  habits  at  table*  tie  loved  a 
losophydied;  out  .Kant  was  not  appoint^  mirthful  company  at  a  good,  dinner,  and 
in  his  stead,  thoiigli  zealously  aided  by  was  himself  an  ag)«eable  companion,  whb 
doctor  Sehultz.    In  176^  he  accepted  the  never  failed  to  entertain  and  enliven  the 
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eoiB|MUiy  by  hia  ezteinivelmowled^,  and  Kant'6  philosophy  without  reading  him 
an  ioexbaustible  store  of  pleasing  anec-  in  the  original     When  Kant  appeared, 
dotesi  whioh  he  used  to  telt  in  the  driest  two  philosophical  system^  were  most  in 
way,  without  ever  laughing  hiqiself ;  and  voffue--the  sensualism  of  Locke  and  his 
by  the  humor  of  his  repartees  and  obsisrva-  followers,  and  the  idealism  of  iicibnitz, 
tions.    Kant'jS  company  was  sought  for  by  Wol^  &c.    Kant  saw  that  little  aid  was 
tlie  first  families  of  Kdnigsbeig,  the  n^oreas  itendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  a  dog- 
he  stood  in  the  greatest  esteem  for  his  vir*  made  philosophy,  whether  founded,  on 
tne  and  a  noble  pride,  which  well  became  sensuabon  or  ideialitoi.    He  wished  for 
the  most  distinguished  man  of  the  city,  certainty  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  and 
and  one  of  the  deepest  philosophera  who  put  to  himself  the  ouesdons— :Wnat  can  I 
have  ever  Uved.    He  was^  in  his  exterior,  snow  ?  What  is  it  that  I  know  originally? 
always  neat,  and  even   hi^^y  di?esBed.  The  acute  skepticism  ofHume  had  had  its 
Kant  was  also  fond  of  playmg  at  cards,  influence  upon  him.    Hume  proved  very 
and  he  did  not  like  to  spend  an  evening  satis&ctorily,  that  our  ideas  of  cause  and 
without,  a  game  of  ombre.    He  cond(f  effect  are  not  derived  finom  experience  ; 
ered  it  as  the  only  ceitain  means  of  with-  but  he  rashly  concluded,  as  Kant  obsmres. 
drawinff  his  mind  from  deep  thought,  and  "  that  they  are  the  spuiious  oflspring  of 
tranquulizing  it.    He  posssased  a  bound-  the  imagination,  imprejmated  by  custom.** 
less  memory,  which  aidded  much  to  the  Kant  discovered  that  HMme  had  been,  led 
interest  of  his  lectures,  as  he  interspersed  to.tbia  hasty  inference  in  consequence  of 
them  with  many  illustrations,  with  which  having  taken  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
his  immense  reading  in  history,  biognmhy,  great  |>roblem  which  he  had  thus  partial- 
travels  and  novels,  in  fiict,  all  woriu  wnich  ^  attempted  to  solve.    He  perceived  that 
eould  add  to  the  stores  of  his  knowledge,  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  by  no  means 
amply  supplied  him.    Thou^  he  had  his  the  only  one  which  the  mind  mak^  use 
notes  berore  him,  he  seldom  looked  at  of  with  the  consciousness  of  its  necessity, 
them,  and  ofWn  quoted  whole  lines  of  yet  without  havinc  derived  it  fiom  expe- 
names  and  dates  from  memory.    His  li-  rience.    This  he  found  in  iiis  endeavors 
hrary  was  very  sraaU,  but  he  had  made  a  to  ascertain  what  we  can  know,  which  led 
contract  virith  a  bookseller,  who  sent  him  him  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  mind, 
all  new  pubhcadons,  which,  after  reading,  {laving  arrived  at   this   conclusion,   he 
he  sent  back^    He  lectured  the  greater  strove  to  asceruun  the  exact  number  of 
part  of  the  forenoon,  allowing  himself  20  these  original  or  transcendental  ideas^  or 
minutes  rest  between  each  lectui^e.  In  the  imperative  fbcms ;  .that  is,  such  ideas  as 
afternoon,  he  lectured  seldom.    He  rose  we  do  not  derive  fit>m  experience,  but  by 
eariy,  and  studied  then  most  ardenUy.  His  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  acquire  expe- 
lectiunes    on    abstract   philosophv   were  rience.    In  the  first  rank  of  these,  are 
much  easier  to  be  understood  than  his  space  and  time.    ICant  shows  that  all  our 
works,  because,  in  the  former,  he  added  percepdons  are  submitted  to  these  two 
many  elucidations,  examples  and  explana-  Jhrnu  :  hence  he  concludes,  that  they  are 
tions,  which  he  dioiight  unnecessary  in  ivithin  us,  and  not  in  the  objects;  they  are 
his   printed  works.     Besides   the  great  necessary  and  pure  wtuUions  of  the  inter- 
merits  of  Kant  in  regard  to  inteUectual  nal  sense.     Truths  acquired  by  experi- 
philosophy,  we  owe  nim  much  for  his  ence  never  carry  with  Uiem  that  absolute 
virtue  ana  inflexible  morality,  which  he  certainty ;  for  instance,  experience  teaches 
placed  again  on  their  true  elevated  basis,  us  that  the  sun  rises  every  day ;   that 
after  they  had  been  referred  excluavely  to  all  men  are  mortal ;  yet  we  may  imagine 
interest  by  Helvetius  and  otheis.    As  to  a  day  when  the  sun  does  not  rise,  and  a 
the  philosophy  of  this  profound  thinker,  a  man  who  does  not  die  ;  but  imagination  ^ 
full  account  cannot  be  expected  in  a  work  itself  cannot  suppose  any  thing  uncon-  ' 
of  this  sort ;  a  glance  at  it  will  be  all  nected  with  space  and  dme.    This  primi- 
which  we  can  give.    The  inqiiiriN'  into  dve  intuidon  must  have,  as  its  basis,  the 
Kant's  philosophy  should  be  careful  not  primary  laws  of  the  understanding,  with- 
to  reject  immediately  what  he  cannot  un-  out  wliich  we  can  comprehend  nothing, 
decstand,  and  ought  not  to  expect  to  under-  As  far  as  the  transcendental  ideas,  or,  ss 
stand,  v^thout  deep  study  and  strict  men-  Kaiit  calls  them,  categories^  extend,  so  far 
tal  discipline.    To  form  an  opinion  of  a  extends  the  knowledge  of  the  uodersland- 
whole    philosophical  system   fix>m   the  ing  a  priori    Kaot  was  at  great  pains  in 
pages  of^  a  review,  is  more  easy,  than  satis-  endeavoring  to  ascertain  die  number  of 
factory  or  profitable.    In  fact,  a  man  can  these  categories,  and  he  found  them  to  be 
hardly  hope  to  acqiure  a  good  idea  of  all  comprehended  under  the  four  classes 
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pf  qaaotity,  quality,  relation  and  moduli-  netience.  lie  treats  this  port  of  his  pfii- 
ty.  The  categories  themselves  are  12  in  tosophy  in  hia  Kritik  dor  prakUaehen  Vtr- 
number.  Under  the  first  head  are  com-  wun^ — a  Criticai  Inquiry  into  Practical 
prised  unify,  rmiliituide^  totality ;  under  the  Reason  (1788 ;  5th  edition,  Leipsic,  1818). 
second,  916(2%.  n^aHibn,  Umkation;  under  Kant  places  undeservedly  on  two  parallel 
the  third,  svMance  and  aceidentj  coaue  lines  all  the  arguments  for  and  ajRiinst  hu- 
and  effed,  action  and  reaclion ;  und»  man  tiberty,  the  immortality  of  the  sdiil, 
lh%fouithj  poegibUthfj  ^nt^ncey  necessity,  the  transitory  or  et»ma]  dunitioi:^  of  the 
These  categories  are  necessary  and  indis-  world ;  and  resorts  to  the  feelings  to  make 
pensable  for  our  understandmg,  as  the  the  balance  incline,  because  the  itieta* 
ferms  of  space  and  time  were  for  our  per-  physical  pfoofs  on  the  opposite  sides  are 
ceptions  x  we  cannot  figure  to  ourselves  equally  great.  These  pppoate  arguments 
any  thing  without  the-  relations  of  cause  on  great  questions  are  called,  in  the 
and  efiect,  of  possibility,  quantity,  ^^c,  woifis  of  Kant,  antinomies.  In  adsthetics, 
which,  witli  other  words,  is,  we  cannot  also,  he  puisues  a  similar  course,  and 
perceive  any  thing  except  by  these  ori^al,  treats  it  in  his  Beobacktungen  uber  das 
necessaiy,  unchangeable  forms  of  thought,  CMuhldes  Sckanim  und  ErSabenen  {Riga, 
Hence  the  demonstrative  certainty  of  1771V--Observations  on  the  Feeling  of 
mathematics,  the  objects  of  which — space,  the  Beautiful  and  Subfime.  Another  im- 
time,  quantity,  &c.'--Iid  in  the  necessity  portimt  woric  of  his  is  the  ISritUt  der  Ur- 
of  the  forms  of  thought,  and  not  in  the  <ftetbX;^—4>iticulInqtttiT  into  the  Facul- 
range  of  error  to  which  experience  is  sub-  ty  of  Judgment  ^BerHn,  1/90 ;  Sd  edition, 
ject  ^o  produce  results,  die  categories  are  1799).  We  must  also  mention  Metaphf- 
applied  to  exterior  objects,  objects  of  ex-  sische  ^^nfang^griinde  der  Rechtdehre — 
perience,  in  which  application  they  are  sub-  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Le^l  Science 
ject  to  enor.  The  three  original  fiiculties,  (1797 ;  2d  edidon,  1803) ;  Metaphysical  Cl- 
throuffh  the  medium  of  which  we  ac-  ementsof  E^cs(  1797;  2d  edition,  1803|; 
quire  knowledge,  are  «ef»e,i»iufer«to7u2tng'.  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natmal  Sci- 
reason.  Sense,  a  passive  and  receptive  encejlf86;  3d  edition,  1800);  a  Pragmat 
fiiculty,  has,  as  has  been  already  stated,  fbr  ical  Treatise  on  An^faropolo^  (179o ;  3d 
its  forms  4or  conditions,  apa/ce  and  ftt»e«  edition,  1831) ;  Of  Perpetual  Peace  (1796); 
Understanding  is  an  active  or  spontaneous  Religion  considered  within  the  Limits  of 
fiiculty,  and  consists  in  the  power  of  Reason  (1793) ;  the  only  >  possible  Evi- 
formin^  conceptions,  according  to  the  dence  fbr  demonstrating  the  Existence  of 
categories  already  given,  which  cotc^ries  the  Deity  (1763;  last  edition,  17B4).  Most 
are  applied  to  objects  of  experience  of  Kant's  smaller  treatises,  fbU  g€  acute 
through  the  medium  of  the  two  forms  of  remarks,  are  contained  in  his  JOemere 
perception,  space jand^  Hme.  Reason  is  the  Schriftenr-^mBll&r  Works  (KonigsbCTg 
third  or  hignest  degree  of  mental  spen-  and  LeipAo,  1797;  3  vols.),  and  in  the  col- 
taneity,  and  consiilts  in  the  power-of  form-  lection  edited  by  Tieflnmk  (Halle,  1799, 
ing  ideas.  As  it  is  the  province  of  the  3  vols).  Hufeland,  the  physician,  puhlish- 
understanding  to  form  the  intuitions  of  ed  Kant's  work,  Of  the  Power  of  the 
sense  into  conceptions,  so  it  is  the  busmeas  Mind,  by  mere  Resolution,  to  control  its 
of  reason  to  form  conceptions  into  ideas,  morbid  Feelings,  with  notes  (2d  edition, 
The  work  in  which  Kant  endeavored  to  Leipsic,  1824).  Kant,  of  courae,  met  with 
ascertain  these  categories  ami  the  province  many  -  opponents,  the  most  prominent 
of  certain  human  knowledge,  is  his  Kritik  among  whom  were  Mendelssohn,  Ha- 
der  reinen  Vemtmft — Criticai  Inquiry  into  mann,  Feder,  Garve,  Plamer,  Flatt,  Jacol^ 
the  Nature  of  Pure  Reason  (1st  edition.  Herder,  and  particulariy  6.  O.  Sbultz^  as 
Riga,  1781 ;  6th  edition,  Leipsic,  1818).  iEnesMemus  (1792),  and  in  his  KriOk  der 
Far  from  rejecting  experience,  Kant  con-  Tkeoretiscken  PhUosophie  (Hamb.,  1801,  2 
siderB  the  work  of  all  our  life  but  the  ac-  vols.).  But  his  adherents  were  the  more 
tjon  of  our  innate  Realties  on  the  concej)-  numerous  party,  and  his  philosophy  has 
tions  which  come  to  us  fh>m  without,  been  taught  in  all  the  German  universi- 
The  philosophy  thus  st^uted  was  called  ties,  excepting  some  Catholic  onea  A 
critical  phUosopky — a  very  poor  name,  but  very  good  enumeration  of  Kant's  works, 
which  has  now  become  settled.  Kant  and  those  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  of 
proceeds  in  a  similar  way  with  morality ;  his  commentators  and  followers,  is  to  be 
the  idea  of  good  ^d  bad  is  a  necessary  found  in  Tennernann's  Histoly  of  Phi- 
condition,  an  original  basis  of  morals,  losopliy,  or  Cousin'b  MtMud  de  PHisMre 
which  is  supposed  in  every  one  of  our  dela  PhilosoMe  traduU  de  CMemanddie 
moral  reflecnous,  and  not  obtained  by  ex-  Tmntmann  (Paris^  1829,  voL  2). 
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KlPNisT.    {See  Camist.]  He  died  while  she  was  young,  and  her 

Kara,  in  the  Tartar  languages;  black,  as  mother,  fearing  that  the  eagemees   for 

Karamama  (Mack  people,  country  of  the),  reading  and  lyriting  which  she  displayed 

Iyi  opposition  to  another  word  of  the  same  would  make  her  neglect  domestic  occu- 

idiom  n^hich  sigiiifies  wkUe  and  fiee,  kcara  nations,  withdrew  her  fiiom  the  house  of 

has  been  used  to  signify  iributanf,  ei  g^  her  uncle,  who  had  undertaken  the  care 

kara  EJEdpaek$  (tributary  Kalpacks).  of  her  education,  and  employed  her  three 

Karaites.    (8ee  CcaraUes.)  years  in  taking  care  of  the  cows ;  butvlie 

Karahsin,  Nicolas,  imperial  Russian  still  contrived  to  gratify  her  deare  of 

historiographer,  born  in  1765,  educated  at  knowledge ;  for,  having  become  acquaint* 

Mt)ecow,  in  the  house  of  professor  Scha*-  ed  with  a  shepherd  boy  who  broueht  her 

deo,  entered   the   nlilitaiy  service,  and  bodkk,  mostly  poor  ones,  she  read  them 

travelled,  from  1789  till  1791,  through  secretly.    Her  niother  nuu-ried  her  to-  a 

MidcQe   Europe.     He  is   esteemed   by  weaver,  w;hom  die  never  had  seen.    This 

many  the  first  original  prose' vmter  of  union  was   unhappy,  and,  after  eleven 

Russia.    Of  his  Histoiy  of  the  Russian  years,  vms  terminated  by  a  divoh^.    She 

Empire,   11  volumes  had  appeared  in  was  now  utteriy  destitute;   and,  a  year 

1824.   It  has  been  translated  into  French,  after,  her  mother  married'  her  to  a  drunk- 

both  at  Paris  and  Sl  Petenburg.    This  en  tailor,  Karsch,  whom  Karschin  hated, 

history  extends  to  1619^  to  the  house  of  She  now  supported  herself  by  aeOmf  oc- 

Romanoff.    His  other  writings  are  Letters  Qasional  poems  of  her  own  compoeitiony 

of  a  Russian  TraveUer,  Ji^Mi,  a  coUec-  and  by  exhibiting  as  an  improwisatrice 

tion  of  tales  (MosiboW)  17£^,  2  vols.),  &a  about  the  eountxy ;  but  her  drunken  bus- 

Hi»  songs  are  too  sentimental:    The  em-^  band  spent  all  her  money.    She  finally 

peror  Alexander  conferred  on  him  the  attracted  the  attention  of  some  influential 

order  of  St  Anne,  and  gave  him  60,000  ru-  man,  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  Ramler, 

bles  for  Ihe  publication  of  his  great  worki  ftlendelssohn,   Gleim,  ^^,    encouraged 

A  free  rendence  veas  also  allowed  hhn  her.    Sulzer,  who- called  her  the  Qtrman 

in  a  pleasure  •casde  of  the  eqipress  Catha-  Stmho^  published  some  of  her  poems  in' 

rine  II,  and  all  the  archives  opened  to  1764,  which  produced  her  a  considerable 

him.     The  third  edition  of  Karamsbi's  suhl    She  was  admitted  into  the  first  so- 

works  appeared  in  1815^  in  nine  volumes,  ciety,  and  received  several  smaU  pensions^ 

Of  his  Histoiv  of  the  Riiasian  Empire,  in  but  wa»not  able  fully  to  support  herself 

the  original,  the  second  edition  appeared  her  two  childrBn  and  her  brother.    Fred- 

in  18l£    When  on  the  point  of  making  a  erio  II  took  no  interest  in  her,  and  did 

j6uniey  into  foreign  countries,  he  died,  not  give  h^  the  pension  he  had  promised; 

June  ^  1826.    Just  before  his  death,  the  but  his  successor,  Frederic  William  II, 

emperor  had  -  granted  him  a  pension  of  ordered  a  Convenient  house  to  be  built  for 

50,000  rubleSi  which  was  continued-to  his  her,  which,  however,  she  did  not  enj<nr 

widow  and  children.    Mr.  Bowring  has  long,  as  her  death  took  place  in  Oct,  1791. 

translated  some  cit  hhr  poems.  Her  daughter  published  part  of  her  poems, 

ICarikal  ;  a  French  city  on  the  coast  with  her  life;  m  1702;  new  edition,  1796. 
of  Coromandel^  surrounded  by  the  £n^-  Kasah  ;  an  extensive  province  or  gov- 
liAf  teiritories,  26  leagues  fiom  Pondi-  emment  of  European  Russia,  lyin^  be- 
cheiry,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it  tween  46°  20^  aiia  49^  40^  £.  loncitude, 
is.  It  produces  a  net  revenue  of  800,000  and  54^^  and  57°  N.  latitude,  and  «ur- 
francsayear.  Population,  15,000;  popu-  rounded  by  the  governments  of  Viatka, 
lation  of  the  territory,  about  as  many  Orenburgh,  Niznei-Novgorod,  and  Sim- 
more,  birak.    Rs  territorial  extent  is  over  22,'000 

Karl;  the  German  name  for  ChaiiMy  sq.  miles;  its  population  about  1,000,000, 

appeiiring  in  many  geo^^raphical  nam^  partly  Russians,  and  parti v  Tartars,  though 

as  KaiUiadt^  KatUruke^  &iuhad,    Kari'iR  of  very  mixed  origm.   /Tne  rivers  are  the 

of  the  same  origin  as  Iceii,  which  means,  Wolga,  the  Kama,  the  Sura,  the  Viatka, 

at  present,  a  strong,  sturdy  fallow,  former-  and  the  Kasanka,  besides  smaller  streams, 

ly  a  valiant,  powerful  man.     It  is  tiie  and  a  great  number  of  lakes, 

same  with  tiie  English  etoH  or  dwH,  Kaban  ;  a  city  of  Russia,  on  the  Ka- 

Karlsbad,  KARLSRtTHE,  Karlstadt,  sanka,  about  four  milos  abovc  its  jusctiou 

&C.    (See  CcaMady  &c.)  with  the-  Wol^     Many  Mohatnmedan 

Karschin,    Anna    Louisa    (properly  Tartars  still  iheside  there,  engaged  in  bum- 

KatndlCL  a  G^fiman  poetesi^  was  bom  Dec.  ness.    It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of 

1,  172SS,  near  Schvribus,  on  the  firontieiB  a  small  university,  founded  in  1803.    It 

of  Silesia.    Her  fttfaer  kept  an  alehouse,  has  also  several  other  schools.    Hare  aife 
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large  .  sbap-woria  and  tanneries ;  aim  who,  at  the  time  of  her  bhth,  was  punier 
manuftctyres  of  woollen,  cottoui  lace,  and  to  the  bishop.  Her  admiration  of  the 
earthen  ware.  It  oanies  on  an  extennve  beautiful  was  eariy  developed.  She  loved 
trade.  The<  caravans  to  Bucharia  and  mupic^and  made  great  piogresB  in  mint- 
China  pass  tluough  Kasan.  At  a  litde  ins,  under  tlie  guidance  of  her  iather, 
distance  ^m  Kasan  is  a  new  tMlmiralty  whose  talents  were  bta  moderate,  and 
establiehment,  with  a  navigation  school,  whom  she  soon  exceMed.  On  her  fim 
magazines^  and  a  dook-yard,  where  gal-  ioumey  to  Italy,  where  she  resided  ttom 
liots  are  constructed,  and  sent  down  the  her  I^  year  till  176^,  in  Blilan,  Florence, 
Wolga  to  ^e  Caspian  sea.  Population^  Rome  and  Naples^  ^e  abquired  great 
25,000.  908  miles  E.  by  S.  Niznei-Nov-  skill ;  and  h^  subsequent  visit  to  Lo^on, 
gorod ;  Ion.  4I9P  31'  9^'  K ;  lat  55'='  47'  5F  N.  where  she  painted  the  whole  royal  fiunily, 

Katahoin; -a mountain  indie  state  of  increased  her  reputation  and  im|m>ved 
Maine,  sitdated  between  the  eastern  and  her  eucumstancijQS.  Here  she  vns  elected 
western  branches  of  the  Penobscot  river,  a  member  of  the  royal  academy,  and  here. 
It  is  a  detached  mountain,  steep  qu  all  also,  she  contracted  an  unfortunate  mar- 
sides,  and  extremely  rugged.  It  was  re-  riage,  of  which  the  followinff  circum- 
Suted,  bv  the  aborigines,  to  be  the  real-  stances  are.  related.  An  EnffBsh  artist, 
ence  of  supernatum  beings.  But  few  who  had  paid  his  addresses  to  har,ofiend- 
person^  hav^  visited  its  summit.  It  com-  ed  by  her  refusal,  determined  on  ven« 
mands  a  very  extensive  view,  embracing  seance.  ^A  handsome  young  man,  choeen 
no  less  than  63  lakes.  Its  height,  as  as-  from  the  lowest  class,  was  enabled  to  ap- 
certaihed  by  barometpcal  observations,  is  pear  in  the  house  of  Angelica,  and  to  be- 
4685  feet  above  the  level  of  the  west  come  her  suitor.  She  su^red  h^self 
bnmch  of  the  Penobscot  at  its  base,  and  to  be  deceived,  and  became  his  wife, 
about  5335  feet  abovo  the  ocean.  It  may  The  rejected  artist  now  disclosed  the  de- 
be  seen,  in  a  clear  day,  from  Bangor,  a  ceit  Angelica  obtained  a  divorce,  Imt 
disttmce  of  70  miles,  and  from  Dixmont^  was  obliged  to  settie  an  annuity  on  her 
80  miles  distant  husband.    He,  however,.BOon  died.    Af- 

Katt.    (See  FHdaic  U.)  ter  her  return  to  Rome  in  1782,  die  was 

Katzbach;  a  smaU  river  in  Silesia,  married  a  second  time,  mere  happily,  to 
passing  near  Ldgnitz,  famous  for  the  vie-  a  Venetian  painter,  Zucchi,  but  she  never 
tory  which  the  Prussians  and  Rusnans  had  any  children.  Zucchi,  likewise,  died 
under  Bliicher  gained,  Aug.  %  1813,  over  long  before  her.  Angelica  then  devoted 
th6  French  under  Maedonald,  Ney,'  Lau-  herself  to  painting  till  her  death,  in  1807. 
riston  and  Sebamiani.  It  rained  from  Her  bust  vras  nlaced,  in  1808,  in  the  Pan- 
August  24  to  the  36th.  Fire-arms  could  'theon.  She  left  a  select  librai7,some  beau- 
not'  be  used,  and  the  battle  wed  fought  tiflil  orioinal  paintings  of  old  masten,  and 
hand  to  hand.  It  was  short,  and  was  ter^  a  considerable  fortune,  whidi  she  divided 
minated  by  a  furious  strusgle  between  the  among  several  individuals  and  charita- 
Prussian  cavalrv  under  ffl{icher  and  the  ble  institutions.  She  pkainted  noany  por- 
Fr^ich  undet  Lauriston,  together  ^000  traits  and  historical  pictures,  the  latter 
men.  The  French  were  broken,  and  chiefly  after  antiques.  She  preferred  ideal 
were  driven,  horse  and  man,  in'to  the  female  figures.  Her  works  are  remariui- 
raging  Neisse  and  Katzbach.  Great  num-  ble  for  grace,  though  the  critic  may  dis- 
bers  perished  in  the  swollen  streams,  cover  in  them  incorrectness  of  style  and 
Tlie  result  of  the  battie  was  more  sur-  Bsmenesi  of  plan  and  execution, 
prising,  as  a  great  paxt  of  the  Prussian  Kaunitz,  Wenceslaus  Antiiony,  prince 
troops  were  raw  militia.  It  is  one  of  o£  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  fifth  son 
BHicher'B  greatest  victories.  During  the  of  count  Kaunitz,  and  one  of  nineteen 
battle  and  the  following  days,  103  French  children,  was.  bom  in  Vienna,  in  1711, 
cannon  Were  taken,  two  eagles,  and  18,000  and  was  at  first  destined  for  the  church, 
[Prisoners.  Stlena  was  dehvered,  and  the  but,  afl^r  the  death  of  all  Ins  brotheiB,  en- 
conseauences  were  most  important,  per-  vaged  in  political  life.  His  talents,  aided 
ticularly  for  Bohemia.  The  oattle  of  the  by  a  favorable  exterior,  opened  a  brilliant 
Katzbach  took  place  on  the  same  day  career  to  him.  Afker  having  studied  at 
that  Napoleon  repelled  the  attack  of  the  Vienna,  Leipsic  and  Leyden,  he  entered 
allies  on  Dresden.  upon  his  travels,  in  173SL    In  1741,  he 

KAUPMAivir,  Angelica,  a  distinguished  was  sent  to-  pope  Benedict  XIV,  and  to 

painter,  bom  at  Coire,  in  the  Grisons,  in  Florence,  on  a  secret  mission,  by  Maria 

1741,   received   her  first   instruction  in  Theresa.    In  1742,  he  went  as  Austrian 

drawing  and  painting  from  her  fiither,  ambassador  to  Turin,  where  he  ap<K)m- 
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pUied  his  miflmon  to  oiilte  SardiDia  more  merfy  considered  the  highest  ftror ;  but 

closely  with  Austria  against  the  Bogrtmn  the  prince,  pretending  not  to  undeistand 

courts  so  succesBfliUy,  •  that,  in  1744,  lie  diis  edqnette,  took  the  hand  of  the  pope 

was  appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  in  his,  and  gave  it  a  hearty  shake.    He 

GharlMrduke  of  Lonaine,  then  governor-  died  in  1794,  with  the  reputa^on  of  one 

general  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.    He  of  the  dblest  ministers  Austria  had  evec 

conducted  the  most  difficult  affiiirs,  in  a  produced,  and  the  sdll  greater  fiune  of  a 

highly  critical  state  of  the  Nedierlands,  to  man  of  noble  character.     No  minister 

the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  empress ;  was  ever  treated  with  a  fenger  and  nH>re 

but  his  feeble  heakh  obliged  him  to  ask  intimate  confidence^  which  was  founded 

his  dismission,  and  he  returned  to  Vienna,  equally  on  his  triencs  and  his  strict  mteg-< 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  appeared  rity. 

as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress       Kbak,  Edmund;   a   femous  English 

of  Aiz-la-^hapeile  (q.  v.),  where  he  laid  actor,  bom^  London,  Nov.  4, 1787,    His 

the  foundadon  of  his  fame  as  a  diploma-  &ther,  a  poor  builder  or  tsilor,  procured 

isL  '  From  1750  to  1753,  he  was  mini^r  a  situation  for  him  as  a  figurant  in  the 

at  Paris,  and  prepared  the  union  of  Aus-  nontomimes  at  Drury-lane  tiieatre,  when 

tria  and  France,  which  took   place   in  ue  was  only  two.  yeare  old ;  but  here,  bv 

1756.    In  1753,  he  had  been  made  court  the  unnatural  an/i  fbrced  positions  which 

And  state  chancellor,  and;  in  1756^  was  he  had  to  practise  in  order  to  make  his 

created  chancellor  of  Italy  and  the  Neth-  limbs  more  pliable,  he  became  deformed^ 

eriands.    l^hus  he  not  only  managed  the  Some  of  the  actors  procured  him  surgical 

foreign  affiurs  o£  Austrioy  under  Maria  assistance,  his  limbs  were  supported,^  and 

Thevean,  but  had  also  the  greatest  influ-t  he  finally  outgrew  his  bodily  defects.    At 

ence  upon  the  domestic  concerns.     In  seven  yeara^  his  mother  sent  him  to  a  lit- 

1764,  the  emperor,  Francis  I»  raised  him  tie  school ;  but  order  and  obedience  were 

to  the  dignitv  of  prince.    As  kmg  as  Ma*'  not -in  his  character,  and  he  en^ijaged  him* 

ria  Tlieresa  Jived,  her  confidence  in  Kau-  self  as  cabin-boy  in  a  vessel  gomg  to  Ma- 

nitzwas  unbounded;  but  the  emperor  Jo-  deira.    This  ntuadon,  however,  equaHy 

sepb  did  nor  implicitly  follow  hn  advice ;  displeased  him,  and,  to  dehver  himself^  in 

of^  which  the  unsuccessful  atteinpt  to  open  Madeira,  he  feigned  dea&ess,  and  played 

the  Scheldt  and  to  exchange  navaria,  as  his  part  so  wel^  that  the  captain  sent  mm 

-well  as  the  unfortunate  war  with  Tuikey,  home.    In  London,  he  could  not  fihd  t>nt 

^ere  eonsequ^ncest    Under  the  reirfi  of  his  mother ;  but  a  woman  who  had  had  him 

Leopold  II,  the  influence  ef  prince  ICau-  under  her  care  reoonmsended  him  to  Miss 

nitz  was  sdll  less.    When  Frsncis  II  as-  'ndswell,  an  actress  at  Drury-lane  theatre, 

cended  the  throne,  his  advanced  age  in-  who  gave  him  nuich  assistanGe.    At  one 

duced  him  to  resioi  the  office  of  eourt  and  period,  after  bis  remm  to  London,  he  ez* 

state  chaneelTor.    iiemadeuphisopuiions  mfaited  as  a- droll,  in  a  booth.    After  this^ 

sk>w]^,  and  after  mature  consideration,  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  mino^thea- 

Voltaire  was  his  fevorite  aathor,  and  he  tres^  sua  was  moeh  applauded  in  Rolla's 

had  much  esteem  for  Rousseau,  who  had  address  to  the  Peruviana.    From  this  pe- 

been  fiyr  a  few  wedcB  his  private  secretary  riod,  he  commenced   reading  dramatK 

a^  Paris.    In  Lonibfady  and  the  Nether-  productions.   His  protectress  recommend* 

lands,  he  instituted  acadennes.    Learned  ed  him  to  a  company  of  phiyeiB  in  Yortc- 

raen  ibund  free  access  to  him,  and  he  shire,  where  he  appeared  under  ^e  name 

cultivated  the  arts.    The  school  of  art  at  of  Carey.     Ahhou^^  not  more  than'  13 

Vienna  is  almost  entirely  his  woric    Sev-  yeare  old,  he  peiformed  the  parts  of  Ham- 

eml  painters  and  engravers  were  indebted  let.  Lord  Hastin|i&  and  Aodison's  Qato, 

CO  him  for  his  patronage.    His  love  ef  dress  well  enough  to  please  a  provineial  audi- 

was  considered  extravagant  He  was  strict-  enoe.    In  Windsor,  his  talent  was  ap- 

ly*  honest  and  fiil^fhl    He  rarely  laughed;  plauded  by'  the  royal  fimoily,  in  Satan's 

yet  be  was  affiible  to  all  bek>w  him  in  rank,  address  to  the  sun,  fiom.  Paradise  Lost, 

Under  Joseph'^  government,  Kaimitzoeas-  and,  the  first  soliloquy  in  Shakspeare's 

ed  to  appear  at  court;  but  the  emperor  often  Richard  III.     About  this  time,  he  was 

went  to  viedt  him,  and  received  much  as-  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  attention 

sistance  from  him  in  his  ecclesiastieal  re-  of  doctor  Drury,.  who  sent  him  to  Eton, 

Ibnns ;  hence  he  was  called,  by  the  court  where  He  remained  three  years,  and  is 

of  Rome,  U  mmtriro  erdico;  yet,  when  said  to  have  made  much  progress  in  clas- 

tlie  pope  was  at  Vienna,  he  gave  him,  as  sicsd  studies.    On  leaving  Eton,  he  mm 

a  matter  of  policy,  not  the  back,  but  the  took  the  name  of  Carey,  and  went  mmi 

palm  of  bis  hand.  to.  kiss,  which  was  for-  stage  to  stage.     Playing  Handet  in  tha 
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island  of  Guemdeyv  ft  joiinud  ibate  abused  die  tdinme  of  Itdyt  where  he  ancmd  ss 

him ;  aod  when  he  ailerwarda  perfonned  November,  162Q,  and  died  in  Rome,  on 

Richard,  he  wa?  received  with  exclanot-  the  27th  of  December  following.     Hia 

tiona  of  displeaaura.    Kean,  ibr  a  while,  death  has  been  attributed  to  the  attacks 

patiently  suomitted,  but  very  significantly  of  critics ;  but  it  was,  in  lact,  owing  to  a 

addressed  a  passage  fi^m  his  pait  to  the  consumptive  complaint  of  long  Kandiny. 

P't — **  Unmannered  dog,  istand  tneu,  when  Mr.  Keats  had  great  sensibility  and  imao- 

Qommandi"    Upon  this,  the  disorder  nation.    His  Endymioo,  with  all  its  fiiuUs, 

increased,  and,  instead   of  anoloaizing,  has  much  beauty.    The  fiagment  of  Hy- 

he  addressed  his  audience  to  tne  ^ow-  perion,  Wb  last  performance,  obtained  the 

ing  ^fect : — *^  Vou   have   shown   some  admiradon  of  lora  Byron. 

rptoms  of  understanding  in  applying  Kisn;  an  Arahian^  word,  which  signi- 

words  to  yourselves."     He  nad  to  fies  iargt^  and  is  found  in  many  geograph- 

pay  dear  Ibr  this  impudenee ;  was  obliged  iciH  name& 

to  leave  the  town,  and  reoiakied  in  great  Ksbla.    (See  Kaakt,  and  JEonm.) 

distress,  till  some  of  his  friends  interceded  KsneE,  or  'KKneut;  a  small  anchor, 

for  him  with  the  governor  of  the  island,  used  to  keep  a^hip  steady  and  clear  from 

Kean  afterwards  went  to  Doschester.    In  her  bower-imchoi^  while  die  rides  in  a 

the  mean  time,  doctCNT  Dnny,  his  old  pat«  harbor  or  river,  particuUttly  at  the  turn  of 

Fon,  had  recommended  him  to  the  direct-  the  tide,  when  ane  might  otherwise  drive 

ing  committee  of  Druiy4Bne^  as  fitted  to  over  her  principal'  anchor,  and  entande 

revive  this  declining  theatre;    He  was,  in  the  stock  or  flukes  with^  her  daek  caue, 

censequimeey  engaged  for.  three  years  at  so  as  to  loosen  it^fi:om  the  ground.    The 

Old  Dnny.    Kean  appeared  for  the  fimt  kedge-ancfaors  are  also  used  to  transpcwt  a 

time  on  the  London  boards,  Jan.  d6, 1814,  ship,  or  remove  her  from  one  pait  of  a 

in  the  character  of  Shylock.     The  first  harbor  to  another,  being  carried  out  from 

evening  was  decisive ;   but  his  Richard  her  in  the  long-boat,  and  let  so  by  means 

lU  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Londoners.  (Kf  ropes  fiistened  to  these  anfmors.    Th^ 

In  Othello,  also,  and  sir.  CKles  Overreach,  are  also  jreneniUy  furnished  with  an  inn 

he  has  been  unequalled  by  anv.contem^^  stock,  which  is  easBy  displaced  for  the 

Jorary.    When  heperfoimed  MB8s^lger's  convenience  of  stowinr.    (Bee  Jinckor.) 

ew  Uie  finit  time,  the  actons  and  •  omen  Kssir;^  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in 

of  his  admireiB,  presented  him^  withv  a  a  ship^  which  is  usualfy  first  laid  on  the 

ffold  cup,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  (Jun&  blocks  in  buil<fing.     if  comparing  the 

95, 1814).    In  1820,  he  visited  the  United  carcass  of  a  ship  to  the  skeleton  c3*  the 

States,  and  pMformed  in  New  York,  Phil-  human  body,  the  keel   appears  as  the 

adelohia,  tialfimore,  and  Boston,  on  the  back-bone,  and  the  timbm  as  the  ribs, 

wfame,  with  mat  success.    After  his  re^  The  keel  supports  and  unites  the  whole 

turn  to  EngSitid,  the  extravagance  and  fiibric,  ainoe  Um.  stem  and   stem-poets, 

dissoluteness  which  had  always  disgraced  which  are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are,  in 

hifreharacter,  inv<Jved  him  in  great  em-  some  measure,  a  continuation, of  the  keel, 

barrsssmentB,  and  a  second  visit  to  Ameri-  and  serve  to  connect  and  enckee  the  ez- 

ca,  in  1825,  was  attended  with  little  credit  tremities  of  the  sides  by  transema,  as  the 

or  advantage.      '  keel  forma  and  unites  the  botUHn  by  tim- 

KsATB,  John ;  a  young  Engtish  poet,  hers.    The  keel  is  generally  cdmpoeed  of 

of  bumble  origin,  bom  Oct  29, 1796,  at -a  several  thick  fMeces.  placed  lensthways^ 

livery-stable  kept  by  his  grandfother  in  which,  after  being  scaifod  togeSher,  are 

MooifieMfl.    He^  Was  sent  to  school  at  £2n-  bolted  and  clinched  upon  the  upper  side. 

fieM,  where  he  remained  till  the  a^  of  False  Ktd)  a  strong,  ^ck  piooe  of 

^ieen,  and  was  then  bound  ap^prentice  to  timber,  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  keel, 

a  surgeon ;  btit  his  incUnaticm  to  poetiy  which  is  veiy  usefiil  in  preserving   its 

having  been  cultivated  by  his  teachers  at  lower  side.    The  ialse^  keel  is  provided 

school,  he  gave  way  to  the  ambition  of  when  the  thick  pieces  which  foim  the  real 

becoming  a  poet    Keats's  first  volume  of  keel  cannot  be  procured  large  enousdi  to 

Koems,  many  of  which  were  written  in  give  a  sufficient  depth  thereto.    Inlaige 

is  teens,  made  its  appearance  in  1817,  ahips  of  war,  the  fiilae  keel  is  composed  of 

when  he  was  in  Iris  twenty-first  y<te.  This  two  pieoes,  called  the  taper  and  loiaer 

was  followed  by  Endymion,  a  Poetic  Ro-  folse  keels.    The  lowest  flank  in  a  ship'a 

manbe,  in  1818 ;  and,  in  the  year  1820,  he  bottom,  called  she  gmioard  sUtak^  has  its 

published  his  last  and  best  woric,  Latnia,  inner  edge  let  into  a  groove  or  channel, 

Isabella,  and  other  Poems.    Being  in  fee-  cut  longitudinidly  on  the  side  of  the  keel : 

ble  health,  he  wna  prevailed  upon  to  try  the  de|^  of  this  channel  is  thoefore  reg- 
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ulated  by  the  thicknesB  of  the  garbowd  during  the  night    But  whatever  merit  or 

streak.  decorum  there  misht  formerly  be  in  these 

KKBirHAQLiif  o ;  a  punishment  inflicted  vocal  obseouies  of  the  Irish,  they  have,  at 

for  various  ofiences  in  the  Dutch  navy,  present,  little  to  boeet,  either  of  melody, 

It  is  perfonned  by  sufl^iending  the  culprit  nanuony  or  dignity.    The  keenera  now 

fay  a  rope  from  one  yard*«rm^  with  a  genendly  consist  of  a  motley  multitude  of 

weij^t  of  lead  or  iron  upon  his  legs,  and  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  taoi-- 

bavmg  another  rope  fostened  to  himf  lead-  -mm  is  degenerated  into  a  wild  and  hide- 

inff  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and  through  ous  howL 

a  bk)ck  at  its  opposite  yard-arm.    He  is  Keep,  in  ancient  military  histoiy ;  a 

then  suddenly  let  fidl  mm  the  one  yard-  kind  of  strong  tower,  which  was  built  in 

arm  into  the  sea,  where,  passing  under  the  centre  of  a  oude  or  fort,  to  which  the 

Che  ship's  bottonif  he  is  hoisted  up  on  the  besieged  retreated,  and  made  their  last 

opposite  ade  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  efibrts  of  defence.    It  is  also  called  the 

This  puniiAiment  is^  not  altogether  un-  f'^of^l^i  or  duMgtcfu 

known  in  British  shim ;  but,  as  it  is  dan-  Xb  kxep ;  a  term  used,  on  several  occa- 

gerons,  it  is  veiy  rarelv,  or,  indeed,  scarce-  sions,  in  navigation ;  os,  to  hup  the  land 

qr  ever^  now  practised.  aboard^  is  to  keep  within  sight  of  land  as 

KsBLsoN,  or  Kelson  ;  a  piece  of  lim-  miich  as  possible. — To  keep  (he  hiff^  or  tfte 

ber  forming  the  interior  or  counterpart  ef  tomd ;  to  continue  dose  to  the  wind ;  i.  e. 

the  keel,  being  laid  upon  the  middle  of  sailing  with  a  course  inclined  to  the  direc- 

Che  floor  timbers  immediately  over  the  tion  of  the  wind  as  nuich  as  possible. — 7b 

keel,  and  serving  to  bind  and  unite  the  hup  offi  to  sail  at  a  distonce  ftata  the 

formed  tb  flie  latter,  by  means  of  louff  shore  or  a  ship,  &c. 

bolts  driven  from  without,  and  clinched  Keefba  of  the   Great   Seai.   (see 

on  the  upper  side  of  the  keelson.    The  CftoneeSor,  Lord  Sfjgh^  (if  EnaAemd;  for 

keelson,  hke  the  keel,  is  composed  of  sev-  the  office  and  ■  privikges  of  the  French 

eral  pieces  scarfed  together ;  and,  in  order  keeper  of  the  seals  [garde  dee  eeeaux),  be- 

10  fit  ^  with  more  security  upon  the  floor  fore  the  French  revolution  of  the  last 

timbers  and  crotchets,  it  is  notched.about  centuiy,  see  Cfumc^lor).    The  rarde  dee 

an  inch  and  a  half  deep),  bppoeite  to  each  eceetux,  or  keeper  of  ^e  seals,  in  Franoe,  is 

of  those  pieces,  thereby  scored  down,  upon  at  present  always  minister  of  justice.^    On 

them  to  that  depth,  where  it  is  secured  bf  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  department 

spike-nails.     The  pieces  of  which  it  is  of  justice  is  directed  in  the  same  way  as 

formed  are  only  half  the  breadth  and  the  finances,  &c.,  at  the  head  of  which 

thickness  ofthoee  of  the  keel.  stands  a  eft{/^  or  minister.-. 

Keeners  ;    the   name   of  the   Irish  Keeper  or  the  pRivTSEAL,in  England, 

singing  mourners  The  Irish  have  always  is  a  lord  by  virtue  of  his  office,  throurii 

been  remarkable  for  their  funeral  laknenta-  whose  hands  pass  aU  charters  signed  by 

tions,  and  once  were  celebrated  for  their  the  king,  before  they  come  to  the  great  seal, 

musical  art,  in  the  fast  sad  offices  to  their  .Keeper  or  the  Kino's  CoNscisifcs. 

departed  fifends.    Formeriy,  these  duties  (See  Cfumcellor,) 

were  performed  by  dressing  the  body  of  Boat  Keeper;  one  of  the  boat's  erew 
the  deceased  in  grave-clothes,  ornament-  who  remains  as  a  sentinel,  in  his  turn,  to 
mg  it  with  flowers,  and  placing  it  on  a  take  care  of  the  boat  and  her  contents 
bier;  when  the  relations  and  keenera,  when  she  is  ashore,  or  along-side  of  a 
ranging  themselves  in  two  divisions,  one  ship,  or  is  towed  astern  of  her. 
at  the  head  and  the  other  at  dio  feet  of  Keeping,  m  (Miinting,  is  a  technical 
the  corpse,  the  chief  bard  of  the  head  term,  which  signifies  the  peculkur  man- 
chorus,  softy  accompanied  by  the  harp,  agement  of  coloring  4ind  enioro  oMtiro,  so 
sung  die  fiist  stanza  <xr  the  caevfumj  or  as  to  produce  a  proper  degree  o(  relievo  in 
funeral  song.  This  being  ended,  the  foot  different  objects^  according  t6  their  relative 
semi-chorus  began  the  Itunentadon,  or  vi-  position  and  importance.  This  may  be 
tcdoo^  in  which  they  were  answered  by  the  effected  either  by  shade  or  color,  either 
head  semi-chdrus,  and  then  both  united  in  by  ihrowiiiff  a  shadow  across  the  inferior 
one  general  chorus.  After  tfajs^  the  chief  objects,  or  by  tinting  ^em  with  a  color 
bard  of  the  foot  semi-chorus  b^ui  Ae  les  bright  than  that  given  to  others,  and, 
second  g6L,  or  lamentafioti,  in  which  he  in  very  skilful  hands,  it  may  even  be  done 
was  answered  by  thM  of  the  head ;  and  by  the  directly  reverae  practice.  As  the 
then,  as  before,  both  united  in  the  general  objects  recede  in  the  ground  plane,  the 
fiill  chorus.  Thus^  alternately,  were  the  hue  of  the  atmosphere,  intermauig  with 
song  and  ehorases  solemnly  performed  their  jmoper  or  <oea<  color,  as  it  is  termed. 
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will  asBMt  in  ihm  keepioff.    On  keeping,  attached  to  the  hoii^e  of  fitinit,  added  her 

rdievo  entirely  depends ;  for,  if  the  lights,  persuasions  to  tbe  dictates  of  his  own  in- 

shadows  and  half  tints  be  not  kept  in  clination,  and,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  joined 

their  exact  rela^ve  proportions  of  depths,  the  Pretender's  standanl.    The  issue  of 

no  rotundity  can  be  effected,  and,  without  the  battle  of  Shenffinuir,  so  nnfortunate 

due  opposttioH  of  light,  shade  and  colors,  to  the  cause  he  had  enibiaced,  drove  him 

no  apparent  separation  of  objects  can  take  into  voluntary  exile ;  he  escaped  from  the 

place.    The  celebra^  Raphael  has,  in  oonflict  wounded  fmd  with  difficulty,  aod 

two  instances,  totally   failed   of  proper  effected  a  retreat  to  France*    Here  he 

keepiof — in  xLe  Transfiguration,  and  the  applied  himself  wi^  great  dili^^ence  to  the 

miimcuTous  Draught  of  Fishea — ^The  word  study  of  mathematics  aiui  niilitanr  tactic% 

keeping  is  also  sometimes  used  of  works  having  previously  made  consideraDle  prog*- 

in  other  branches  of  ^e  fine  arts>  as  of  a  ress.  in  classical  and  ^neral  literature^  un- 

dnjna,  to  deiiote  the  just  proportion  and  der  the  auspices  of  me  celebrated  Riiddi- 

relation  of  tbe  varioas  ports.  man.-  In  1717,  he  quitted  Paris  for  Italy, 

KJBHL  4  a  viHage  in  the  grand'-duchy  of  whence  he  proceeded  to  Spain,  in  the 

Baden,  fonueiiy  a  fortress  of  the  German  capital  of  which  kingdom  he  was  forta- 

empire,  situated  at  the  influx  of  the  Ivin-  nate  enough  to  obtain  the  friendsliip  of 

zi^'into  the  Rbine^over  which  there  is  a  the  duke  of  Liria,  who  procured  him  a 

bndge  to  Strasburg,  about  two  miles'  dis-  command  in  Ormondes  Insh  brigade.  He 

tant  The  fortress  was  built  by  the  French,  subsequendy  -accompanied  .his    patron, 

towards  Uie  end  of  tlie  seventeenth. centu-  when  appointed  ambassador  to  liutsia, 

ry,  and  was  it^eoded  to  aid  Louis  XIV's  where,  through  the  jduke*^  recommenda- 

plans  of  conouests  on  the  ridiit  bank  of  tion,  lie  obbuned  tl^  rank  of  Ueutenant- 

tbe  Rhine.    By  tlie  peace  of  Kyswick,  in  ffcneral  from  the/  czarina,  who  also  cou- 

1697,  K^l  was  ceded  to  the  margraye  ferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  black  eagle, 

of  Baden-Baden,  the  empira  letaiuuig  tiie  Iii  tbe  Russian  service,  he  continued  sev- 

right  to  garrison  it    Intne  middle  of  the  eral  years,  distinguishuig  bimsefaf  as  well 

last  century,  the  fortifications  were  demol*  in  the  field  as  in  the  t^inet,  during  tbe 

ished,  and  Kehl  bacame  the  seat  of  man-  wars  with  Turkey  and  Sweden.    In  the 

ufacUnes.    Here  Beaiimarchais  establish^-  revolution,  which  ended  by.the  elevation  of 

ed  his  printing  press,  from  which  pro-  the  czarina.  Elizabeth  to  die' throne^  he  also 

-ceeded  his  edition^bf  Voltaire  and  other  took  a  pivminent  part;  but,  at  length,  on 

magnificent  editions.    During  the  revolii*  some  disgust,  he  obtained  his  dismissal, 

lionary  war,  the  fortifications  were  rebuilt  On  leaving  Russia,  he  Went  to  Berlin, 

Kehl  has  sustamed  several  sieges  (the  ee*  where  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  his 

verest  in  1796),  has  been  alternately  in  abilities  were  well  known,  received  him 

.French  and  German  hands,  and  ^as  been  with  open  anfis,  oi^d  redsed  him  to  th,e 

three  timee  buftit  down..  In  1608,  itwaa  post  or; governor  of.  his  metropolis,  and 

included  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  field-marshal  of  his   forces.    He .  mado 

Rhine:  in  1814,  it  was  restored  to  Baden,  him  al$o  his  confidential  cc^panion,  se- 

In  1615,  the  works  wenB  again  demolish-  lecting  him  as  his  associate  in  a  tour 

^d.    It  has  980  iphabitants.  ,  which  he  made  incognito  through  part  of 

Ksissmi  one    of  the  earliest  German  the  north.of  Europe.    In  the  subsequent 

•opera  composen,  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1673;  wars  of  that  mamal  monarch,  field  mar* 

died  1739.    He  lefl  118  operas,  besides  shal  Keifii  continued  to  display  the  great- 

nmch  church-music,  full  of  originally,  est  militanr  talents  as  well  as  ^eal  in  his 

And  distii^uished  by  a  noble  and  pure  service,  till  his  career  was  finally  closed 

style.    Being,  besides,  self- formed,  he  de-  by  a  cannon-shot,  in  the  im fortunate  bat* 

serves  to  be  ranked  among  the  fint  com-  de  of  Hocfakirchen,  Oct  14, 1758. 

•posenL  Keller,  John  Balthasar,  wae  bom  at 

.   Keith,  James.;   a 'brave  and  experi-  Zurich,  and  smdied  the  art  of  casting  in 

onded  warrioi^,  as  well  as  an  able  and  sue-  xnetal,  during  the  most  flourishing  time  of 

ceeaful  politician,  field-marshal  of  Prussia,  Louis  XIV.     Keller  soon  distinguished 

-and  the  confidential  fiiend  of  its  sovereign,  himself  by  the  boldness  with  which  he 

He  was  descended  of  a  noble  house,  in  undertook  to  cast  the   most   important 

Scotland,  beii^the  youAgest  son  of  Wil-  worics.     Towards  the  end  of  fbe  17th 

*liam  Keith,  eari-marshal  of  that  kingdom,  centuiy,  Girardon  made  the  model  of  an 

•andwasboroin  1696.    The breakiiiff  out  equestrian  statue  of  Uie  .king,  21    feet 

of  the  rebellion,  in  1715,  developea  his  high.    The  statues  of  Marcus  Aurel|H% 

militaiy  prop^isities,  and  gave  the  future  Ccflmo  de'  Medici,  Henry  IV  and  Louis 

color  to  >  his  fiiiei    His.  mother,  warmly  XIII  had  been  cast  in  seteral  pieces ;  but 
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Keller  undertook  to  cast  the  statue  of  the  wfus  too  much  for  his  weak  frame.    He 

king  in  one  piece.    The  work  was  sue-  died  in  the  Swedish  capita],  in  1795.    On 

cesnul,  and  (ud  as  much  honor  to  Keller  his  torab-stone are  the  words  Poe<<s,j9At2o9o- 

as   to    Girardon.     The   king   rewarded  pho,  dvi,  amico  Ivgentes  anvicL    He  is  con- 

him,  and  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  pidered  as  a  poet  of  a  yeiy  rich  imagina- 

foundery  of  the  arsenal    He  died  in  1702.  tion.    His  complete  works  appeared  after 

His  brother,  John  James  KeDer,   bom  his  death  at  Stockholm.    As  editor  of  the 

1635,  was  likewise  a  skilful  fotmder.    He  .literary  part  of  the  Stockholm  Journal,  he 

died  at  Cohnar,  in  1700.  labored  much  to  improve  the  taste  of  his 

Kellermann,  duke  of  Valmy,  marshal  countrymen,  and  his  criticisms  made  him 

and  peer  of  France,  bom  at  Strasburg,  in  many  enemies. 

1735,  entered  the  Conflans  legion ,  as  a  Kjblp,  in  commerce ;  the  ashes  of  tea- 
hussar,  in  1752,  and  performed  in  it  the  weeds  or  juci  (See  Fucus.)  F,  strratus 
first  campaigns  of  the  seven  years'  war.  and  JF^.  vestadostUf  the  ^cies  used  in  the 
He  went  through  all  the  degrees  of  ser-  manufacture  orthis  article,  grow  attached 
vice,  up  to  the  rank  of  mar^aud  de  camp,  to  rocks  between  high  and  low  water 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  raaric,  and  are  often  termed  rock-toted, 
'so  distinguished  himself  by  patriotism  and  On  the  Scottish  coast,  the  aea-weed  is  cut 
judgment,  that  the  citizens  of  Landau,  in  close  to  the  rocks,  during  the  summer  sca- 
the garrison  of  which  he  was  stationed,  son,  and  afterwards  spread  out  upon  the 
presented  liim  with  a  civic  crown.  At  shore  to  dry,  care  being  taken  to  turn  it 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  receiv-  occasionally,  to  prevent  fermentation.  It 
ed  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Mo-  is  then  stacked  for  a  few  weeks,  and  shel- 
selle,  formed  a  junction,  in  September,  tered  fix)m  the  rain,  till  it  becomes  coyer- 
with  the  mam  army  under  Dumouriez,  ed  with  a  white  ssJine  e^brescence,  and 
and  sustamed,  Sept.  20, 1792^  the  celebrot-  is  now  ready  for  burning.  This  is  usuaDy 
ed  attack  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  accomplished  in  a  round  pit,  lined  with 
This  cannonade  of  Valmy,  as  it  is  called,  brick  or  stone ;  but  the  more  approved 
caused  the  allies  to  retreat,  and  perhaps  form  for  a  kiln  is  oblong,  about  two  feet 
decided,  not  merely  the  whole  campaign,  wide,  dght  to  eighteen  long,  and  from  two 
but  also  the  fate  of  Europe  and  the  su-  to  three  deep:  tne  bottom  of  this  is  cover- 
premacy  of  France,  till  1813.  In  the  fol-  ed  with  brush,  upon  which  a  liule  dried 
lowinff  wars,  of  France,  Kellermann  i^-  sea- weed  is  scattered,  and  fire  is  applied  at 
ceived  various  geneial  commands.  Na-  one  extremity ;  the  sea- weed  is  now  thrown 
poleon  loaded  him  with  honors,  and  gave  on  gradually,  as  fast  as  the  combustion 
him  Jobannisberg.  After  the  restoration  reaches  the  surface,  and,  should  there  be 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  appointed  a  much  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it 
member  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  where  by  <;overing  the  ades  with  sods  ;  after  the 
he  espoused  tiie  lib^nl  aide.  He  died  whole  is  burnt,  the  mass  gradually  softens, 
Sept.  12,  1820,  85  years  of  age.  In  his  beginning  at  the  sides,  when  it  should  be 
last  vrill,  he  had  ordered  that  his  heait  slowly  stirred  up  with  a, heated  iron  bar, 
sbouldbeburied  on  the  field  of  Valmy,  and  and  incon>oratea,  till  it  acquires  a  semi- 
his  simple  monument  be  marked  by  the  fluid  consistence.  This  part  of  the  process 
following  inscription :  Jet  stmt  morts  glo-  requires  considerable  .dexterity  ;  and,  if 
rieusementles  braves  qui  ont$auv6  la  France  the  mdss  continues  dry,  alitde  common 
au  Sept  20,  17S^  Un  soldatf  qui  avait  sah  should  be  thrown  on,  which  actsds-a 
Pkanneur  de  les  commander  dans  ceiii  memo-  flux.  When  cold,  it  is  broken  up,  aiid  is 
rMe  umnUej  le  marichal  KeQermarm^  due  now  ready  for  sale.— Notwithstanding  that' 
de  Fcumy,  didant^  aprh  28  ans^  ses  der-  kelp  contains  but  two  or  three  })er  cent 
Ttihres  voUmUs,  a  vaidu  que  son  cwur-fiit  of  carbonate  of  soda,  while  Spanish  ba- 
plaei  CM  mOieu  d*eux.  This  ceremony  rilla  often  contains  twenty  or  thirty,  the 
was  performed  in  a  solemn  manner,  Oct  manufacture  of  this  article  has  increased 
28, 1830.  prodigiously  on  the  northern  coasts  of 

KeI'Lgrku^  Henry,  a  Swedish  poet  and  Great  Britam  and  the  neighboring  islands. 

stwantf  tvas  bom  in  1751,  in  SchoYien,  and  Small  farms  in  the  Orkneys,  ]^hich  for- 

studied  at  the  university  of  Abo.    Gusta-  merly  rented  for  £40  a  year,  iiave  now 

vuB  III  protected  him  against  the  assaults  risen  to  £300,  on  account  of  their  kelp 

of  envy  m  Stockhohn,  and  placed  him  be-  shores ;  and  so  much  importailce  is  attach- 

yood  me  reach  of  want    He  wjbs  one  of  ed  to  this  branch  of  business,  that,  along 

the  first  members  of  die  academy  of  sci-  amdy  8hores,8toneshave  been  placed  with- 

eiicefl,  established  by  the  same  monarch,  in  the  flood-mark,  which,  in  a  short  time, 

at  Stockhohn.  Kellgrcn's  assiduous  study  become  covered  wih  sea- weed.    Many 

vol-  vif.  27 
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thousand  tons  are  thus  manufactured  an-  become  important  as  an  article  of  com- 

nually,  and  are  sold  in  the  various  ports  merce. 

of  Great  Britain,  at  the  rate  of  from  7  to  Kemble,  John  Philip;  one  of  the  most 
£10  per  ton.  One  of  the  products  of  eminent  tragedians  of  the  British  stage 
kelp  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to,  is  iodine,  since  the  days  of  Garrick.  He  was  the 
(q.  V.)  The  uses  of  soda  are,  in  general^  eldest  son  of  Roger  Kemble,  manager  of 
the  same  with  those  of  potash,  but  there  a  company  of  comedians  at  Prescot  in 
are  certain  blanches  of  manufactures  to  Lancashire,  in  which  county  he  was  born, 
which  it  is  indispensable,  as  to  the  makine  February,  1757,  and  received  the  nidi- 
of  plate'  and  crown-glass,  and  all  hard  ments  of  education  at  the  Roman  Catho- 
soaps.  Both  alkalies  are  consumed  in  im-  lie  seminary  of  Sedgeley  paric,  Stalford- 
mense  quantities  by  soap-boilers,  bleachers  shire.  With  the  view  of  qualifying  him 
and  glass-makers  ;  but  it  is  said  that  in  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  he  was 
France  the  use  of  piotash  has  very  much  afterwards  placed  by  his  father  at  the  col- 
diminished  since  the  culture  of  barilla  has  lege  of  Douay,  where  he  eariydistinguish- 
been  introduced.  New  England,  being  ed  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  elocution, 
the  only  part  of  the  U.  States  which  has  a  On  his  return  to  fngland,  having  com- 
rocky  coa^  would  seem  to  be  the  only  pleted  his  academical  pursuits,  he  entered 
part  of  our  country  fitted  for  the  manu-  immediately  upon  the  profession  of  an 
&cture  of  kelp.  The  greater  rise  of  the  actor,  for  which  he  had  long  exhibited  a 
tides  north  of  cape  Cod,  and  especially  in  decided  predilection.  At  this  period,  he  pro- 
the  more  eastern  parts,  is  also  a  favorable  duced  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Belisarius, 
circumstance  ;  indeed,  this  branch  of  which  was  acted  at  Liverpool,  and  print- 
business  has  been  carried  on  in  the  state  ed  a  volume  of  Fugitive  Pieces,  in  verse, 
pf  Maine.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  thou-  with  which  he  was,  however,  so  dissatis- 
sand  sounds  and  estuaries  of  the  more  fied,  that,  on  the  day  after  their  publica- 
southem  coast  open  an  almost  Unlimited  tion,  he  destroyed  every  copy  he  could 
fie\d  for  the  culture  of  barilla.  It  is  well  recover.  Mr.  keiiible  appeared,  for  the 
known  that  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  sail-  first  time  in  London,  on  the  Drury-lane 
marshes,  as  well  as  the  mar^ns  of  interior  boards.  Sept  30, 1783,  in  the  part  of  Ham- 
salt  lakes  and  salines,  and,  m  general,  all  let,  and  was  received  with  great  applause, 
places  to  which  vmter  holding  muriate  of  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  retirement  of 
soda  in  solution  gains  access,  are  inhabit-  Smith  from  the  stage,  in  1788,  that  he  took 
ed  by  peculiar  plants.  Several  entire  a  decided  lead  in  tragedy.  Heaflerwards 
eenera  are  confined  to  such  situations.  In  obtained  the  management  of  Drury-lane 
these  maritime  plants,  soda  replaces  the  theatre,  which  he  enjoyed,  with  only  a 
potash,  which  is  always  present  in  those  short  interruption,  till  1801.  In  1794,  he 
growing  in  ordinary  situations,  and  it  is  brought  out  a  musical  entertainment  of 
even  said  that  if  they  are  removed  to  a  his  own,  entided  Lodoiska,  which  had  a 
distance  fix)m  the  sea-shore,  they  gradu-  great  run,  and  has  since  been  revived  with 
ally  lose  their  soda,  and  acquire  jpotash  in  benefit  to  the  theatre.  In  1802,  he  visited 
its  stead.  The  barilla  obtained  in  France  the  continent,  and  having  passed  12  months 
from  the  salicomia  annua  yields  14  or  15  at  Paris  and  Madrid,  returned  to  London, 
per  cent  of  soda ;  and  that  from  salsola  when  he  purchased  a  sixth  share  of  Co- 
tragus,  S,  kaU,  statice  Ztmontum,  atrijolex  vent-gaiden  theatre,  and  became  manager 

Sorluiaccoidea,  &C.,  yields  only  from  S  to  of  that  establishment  Here  he  continued 
per  cent  The  Spanish  barilla  is  the  his  career  with  great  success,  till  the  de- 
most  esteemed,  particularly  that  Orom  Ali-  struction  of  the  theatre  by  fire  in  1809. 
cant,  and  is  obtained  fix)m  the  salsola  sor  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  present 
h'wo,  which  is  carefully  cultivated  in  light,  edifice,  being  constructed,  opened  with  an 
low  soils,  embanked  on  the  side  next  the  increase  of  prices,  which,  together  with 
sea,  and  furnished  with  fiood-gafes,  through  certain  obnoxious  arrangements  in  regard 
wfiich  the  salt  water  is  occasionally  ad-  to,  the  private  boxes,  cheated,  for  a  series 
mitted.  So  anxious  are  the  Spanianls  to  of  nights,  the  disturbances  known  by  tiie 
monopolize  this  trade,  that  the  exportation  name  of  the  O  P  riots,  Mr.  Kemble  took 
of  the  seed  is  prohibited  under  pain  of  his  farewell  of  the  stage  July  23, 1817,  on 
death.  (See  BanUa,)  Carbonate  of  soda  which  occasion  he  was  complimented 
is  also  found  abundantly  in  a  mineral  state  with  a  public  dinner  and  other  honorable 
in  many  countries,  as  in  Hungair,  the  tokens  of  esteem,  and  shortly  afler  j©- 
Bouthern  parts  of  Siberia,  Persia^  China,  tired  to, the  continent,  where  he  died  at 
North  Africa,  and  Uio  environs  of  Smyr-  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  Feb.  26, 1823, 
na;  butthe  native  nit  has  not  hitherto  of  a  paralytic  attack,  after  a  few  kours' iU- 
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nees.  As  «d  aotor,  Kemble  was  dMn-  time,  an  individual  within  ini^t  mo^ 
guisbed  ibr  dignity,  precision,  and  studi-  from  one  part  to  the  other,  so  ae  to  deceive 
ous  preparation.  His  merits  were  differ-  those  who  wimeas  the  performance.  It  is 
endv  appreciated,  but  by  all  he  was  re-  easy  to  conceive  that,  by  means  of  some 
Ijaraed  as  a  highly  gifted  actor,  and  the  audible  signal,  the  evolutions  of  the  au- 
impression  which  he  made  in  characters  tomaton  may  be  directed.  This  very  in* 
more  immediately  adapted  to  his  style  of  senious  man  also  c<mstructed  -a  speaking 
excellence,  such  as  Cato,  Corioianus,  Ham-  Sgure,  of  which  he  published  an  account 
let,  John,  /aques,  Penruddock,  was  very  in  a  curious  work,  entitled  Le  Miamismt 
greaL  His  management  both  of  Druiy-  de  la  Parole,  swkfi  dt  la  Description  (Ptme 
bne  and  Covent-garden  theatres,  but  Metchine  pananUj  el  etvridd  dt  iH  Planches 
especially  of  the  latter,  was  also  marked  (Vienne,  1791, 8vo.),  also  printed  in  Ger- 
by  the  exhibition  of  mucli  refined  and  ac-  man.  He  contrived,  likewise,  a  printing- 
curate  laste,  in  the  rectification  of  scenic  press,  for  the  use  of  mademoiselle  Para- 
decoration,  and  the  adoption  of  appropri-  dies,  a  &mous  blind  musician.'  He  also 
atecoBtume«  adding  thereby  both  to  the  published  German  poetty ;  a  drama,  called 
splendor  and  illusion  of  the  drama.  The  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  the  Unknown 
ieaming,  eleemt  mannen   and   accom-  Benefactor,  a  comedy,  &c.    He  died  at 

Elishments  of  Mr.  Kemble   introduced  Vienna  in  1804.    Thechess-plaverisnow 

im  into  the  best  company,  by  whom  he  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mftlzdf,  who  has 

was  at  once  courted  and  esteemed.    (Bee  himself  invented  several  ingenious  autom- 

Boaden's  Life  ofKtmbiU.)  ata,  which,  together  with  the  chess-player, 

KsBfPELEN,  Wolfgang,  baron  von,  &-  have  been  euiibited  for  some  years  past 

mous  as  the  inventor  of  the  automaton  in  the  U.  States.    •                            / 

chess-player,  was  a-native  of  Presbure  in  Kempis,  Thomas  a.    (See   Thomas  h 

Hungaiy.  He  displayed  much  talent,  wneu  Kempis.) 

Soung,  as  a  mechanic ;  and,  as  early  as  17G9,  Keh ,  Thomas,  a  learned  and  pious  dig- 
e  announced  the  completion  of  his  autom-  nitary  of  the  English  church,  was  edu- 
aton  or  androides,  which  has  smce  attract-  cat^  at  Oxford.  About  1679,  he  went  to 
ed  so  much  attention.  In  1783^  the  chess-  Holland  to  officiate  as  chaplain  to  the 
plaving  figure  was  first  eidiibited  at  Paris;  mincess  of  Oranp),  and  afterwards  to 
and  it  afterwards  made  its  appearance  in  Tangier,  as  chaplam  to  the  earl  of  Dart- 
London,  where  it  surprised  and  puzzled  mouth.  In  every  station  which  he  held, 
those  who  wimessed  its  performance,  he  exhibited  a  conscientious  propriety  of 
Baron  Kempelen  or  his  assistant  was  al-  conduct  and  unyielding  moniity,  which 
wavs  present,  to  direct,  by  some  incom-  procured  him  the  respect  of  the  hcentious 
prenensible  method,  the  motions  of  the  courtof  Charl^II,  and,  strange  as  it  mav 
machine.  It  consists  of  a  figure  in  a  appeal,  conciliated  the  fiivor  of  that  prof* 
Turkish  dress,  seated  at  a  table,  the  top  of  ligate  prince  ;  for,  residing  at  Winches- 
which  is  fimrked  as  a  chess-board.  The  ter  when  the  king,  attended  by  his  female 
arm  of  the  automaton,  bv  means  of  inter-  '  &v(»rites,  visited  that  city,  his  house  was 
nal  machinery,  is  capable  of  executing  destined  by  his  majesty'^  harbinger  for 
about  a  dozen  motions^  wluch  it  appean  the  lodginf^  of  Nell  Owynn ;  but  doctor 
to  perform  spontaneotndy,  so  as  to  pla)r  a  Ken,  thiqkmg  such  an  inmate  unsuitable 
game  at  chess  with  any  visitor.  'While  for  a  man  of  his  function,  positively  re- 
Uie  movements  are  taking  place,  the  noise  fused  to  admit  her.  When  the  king  was 
of  a  fly-wheel  is  heard ;  and,  after  a  ce#^  informed  of  his  conduct,  he  coolly  said, 
tain  time,  the  machinery  requires  winding  ^  Mrs.  Gwynn  must  find,  lodnn^  else- 
up  like  a  clock,  before  it  can  a^n  be  where  f  and,  to  the  surprise  of  his  cour- 
mought  into  action.  Various  conjectures  tiersybe  took  the  first  opportnniw  to  promote 
have  been  advanced  as  to  the  means  by  this  conscientious  supporter  of  the  dignity 
which  the  action  of  this  machine  b  direct-  of  his  character.  Doctor  Ken  became  a 
ed.  The  most  probable  of' which  is,  that  chaplain  to  Charlee  II,  in  whose  reign  he 
a  child  or  small  man  is  concealed  in  a  was  made  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He 
drawer  under  the  table  which  supports  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  sent  to  the 
the  chess-boaid.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  Tower  for  resistiiig  the  dispensujg  power 
cavity  beneath  the  table,  as  well  as  the  claimed  by  kinff  James^  and  for  uetition- 
body  of  the  figure,  is  opened  and  exhibit-  ing  in  behalf  of  their  own  and  tne  peo- 
ed  to  the  spectatora  [Previously  to  the  com-  ple'b  rights.  Afier  the  revolution,  bishop 
mencement  of  an  exhibition ;.  but  as  the  Ke4  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
inside  of  the  automaton  and  the  space  im-  to  king  William,  in  consequence  of  which 
der  the  table  are  not  shown  at  toe  same  he  was  deprived  of  his  preferment    He 
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was,  however,  faighl/  respected  by  those  branches— 4he  eastern  end  die  Western, 

of  oppo»te  sentiments,  and  queen  Anne  The  fbrmer  risea  fit>m  Moose-head  lake  ; 

bestowed  on  him  a  pension.    He  died  in  and  tiie  latter,  csXtsd  Dtadrwerj  inteilocka 

171 L    His  works,  consisting  of  sermons^  with  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere,  with 

poems,  &c.,  were  published  in  4  vols.,  8vo.,  which  it  is  connected  by  a  portage  of  on> 

1721,  with  an  .account  of  his  life.  iy  Ave  miles.    The  two  branches  unite 

Kena  WHA,  or  Keitha  w  A,  Great  }  a  riv-  about  20  miles  below  Moose-bead  lake,  and 

er  in  Virginia,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  river  afterwards  puzsues  a  southerly 

the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  flowB  coune.    It  is  joined  by  the  Androscoggin 

tlirough  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  in  a  16  miles  from  the  sea.    The  tide  flows  up 

north-westerly   direction,   and  joins  the  as  far  as  Augusta,  and  the  river  is  naviga- 

Obio  at  Point  Pleasant,  87  miles  b^low  bte  for  ships  to  Batli,  12  males,  for  vesseb 

Marietta,  and  265  below  Pittsburg.    It  re-  of  150  tons  to  Haliowell,  40  miles,  for 

oeives  Green  Brier  ^ver  in  the  western  doops  to  Augusta,  2  miles  farther,  and  for 

part  of  Monroe  counter,  and,  about  40  miles  boats  to  Waterville,  18  miles  above  Au- 

below  the  iunction,  it  has  a  remarkable  gusta.    There  are  a  number  of  handsome 

cataract,  fiuling  p^pendiculariy  50  feet  and  flouiishinff  towns  on  the  river,  among 

There  are  salt-works  on  d^e  river,  a  little  which   are    Bath,  Gslrdiner,   Hallowel^ 

above  the  town  of  Charlestown.    The  Auffusta. 

river  \a  navigable  tnost  of  the  year.  Ken jyicott,  doctor,  and  professor  of 

Kenawha,  Little  ;  ariver  of  Virginia^  ,  theologt  at  Oxford,  bom  in  1718^atTot- 

which  runs  west  into  the  Oliio,  178  miles  uess  iu  Devonshire,  where  his  father  was 

below  Pittsbui^.  a  poof  shoemaker  and  sextou,'has  become 

Kenilworth  {called,  bv  corruption,  known  bv  his  extensive  and  valuable  col- 
KiUingioarlh) ;  a  town  in  WarwickBhire,  lection  or  reading  from  about  580  manu- 
En^land,  5  miles  N.  of  Warwick,  6  S.  scripts,  and  12  printed  editions  of  the  He- 
S.  W.  of  Coventry,  and  101  N.  W.  of  brew  Bible,  which  he  annexed  to  his  edr- 
London.  Lon.  PSS^  W. ;  lat.  52^  21'  N.  tion  of  the  Hebrew  text  This  woik  is 
Population,  2279.  It  consists  chieflv  of  an  entitled  Vet.  TYst,  Hebr^  cwnvariis  Lee- 
irregular  stfeet  nearly  a  mile  in  lengthy  iionibu8  (2  vols.,  fol.,  Oxibid,  1776—80). 
and  has  considerable  manufecttires  of  To  the  2d  volume  is  prefixed  a  Diss,  gen- 
horn  combs,  and  a  market  on  Wednes-  er.  tn  F»  T.  Hebr.  In  this  laborious  and 
day.  The  town  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  expensive  undertaking,  Mr.  Keimicolt  wus 
magnificent  casde,  which,  along  with  its  assisted  by  a  subscription  of  several  thou- 
extensive  chase  and  paric,  fermed  at  one  sand  pounds^  and  thus  enabfed  to  send 
time  the  pride  and  ornament  of  this  part  sevenu  scholara  to  Spain/  Italy,  Germany, 
of  the  kingdom;  It  was  originaUy  fbnnd-  &c.,  to  collate  manuscripts  and  editioos. 
ed  by  Geoffiey  de  Clintoni  chamberlain  The  work  has  many  typognmhical  eirois. 
and  treasurer  to  Heniy  I.  Most  of  the  The  author's  plan,  tqo,*  was  adective,  and 
buildings,  of  which  remains  are  yet  visi-  be  was  dot  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
ble,  ^ere  erected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  fetlier  Eastern  lanj[uages  and  the  true  princi- 
of  Hemy  IV.  It  conthiued  in  the-pos-  pies  of  criticism ;  but  he  lendered  ^reet 
session  of  the  crown  till  the  time  of  Eliza-  service  to  the  cause  of  science  and  reh^on 
beth,  who  conferred  it  on  Robert  Dudley,  by  opening  the  way  in  this  department 
earl  of  Leicester.  Heenlaiged  andftdom-  of  biblical  criticiam.  At  the  timeof  ftiis 
ed  it  at  the  expense  of  £60,000,  and  afier^  death,  he  was  employed  in  preparing  Re- 
wards entertained  die  queen  here  for  17  marks  on  seleot  Passages  in  the  Ola  Tee- 
days,  m  a  style  of  extraordinary  magnifi-  tament,  which  were  subsequeutlj^  pub- 
oence.  The  area,  within  the  walls  of  the  lished,  acoompanied  by  eight  sermons, 
castle  contained  7  acres,  and  the  circuit  Ken si.'VfiToif ;  a  larve  and  populous 
of  the  walls,  raanors^  pariis  and  chase,  village  of  England,  iu  the  ooun^  of  Mid- 
was  19  or  20  milea  The  building  was  dlesex,  nearly  two  miles 'from  Hyde-peik 
mady  injured  during  the  oivil  wars;  and  comer,  and  chiefly  distinguished  for  its 
me  remaiils  of  the  casde  now  present  one  royal  palace  and  gardens.  In  fonner  times, 
•f  the  most  splendid  and  picturesque  KensingWm  paku^  was  a  fiivorite  royal 
wrecks  of  casteuiated  strength  in  England,  residence ;  and  king  William  III,  queen 
and  impart  a  melancholv  grandeur  to  the  Mary,  queen  Anne  and  George  II,  died 
town  and  neighborhood.  The  romance  here.  Kensingtod  jrardens,  attached  to 
of  sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  it  addition}  ^  palace^  are  weu  known,  and  muoh 
interest  fteqaentsd  as  a  fashionable  promenade  in 

fCENifEBKc ;  die  laraest  river  in  Maine,  summer.    They  form  a  great-  ornament  to 

after  fbe  Penobscot.    It  has  two  principal  the  metropolis.    These  gardenaeoBtaised 
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misniaHv  96  acres,  and  90  acres  were  noith  to  south ;  square  miles,  1460.    It 

added    by    queen    Anne.     Population,  is  divided  into  63  hundreds,  which  con- 

14,'^aB.  tain  2  cities  (Canterbury  and  Rochester), 

Kent,  Edward,  duke  of^  fourth  son  and  94  inarket-towna.  Its  aspect  is  rich, 
of  Geoi^  HI,  king  of  Great  Britain,  was  diversified  and  beautiful ;  its  climate  mild, 
bom  Nov.  9, 1767.  He  was  educated  in  and  its  soil  generally  fertile. 
England,  at  G6ttingen  and  Geneva,  where  Kentuckt  ;  one  of  the  U.  States,  bound- 
he  remained  until  1790,  when  he  proceed-  ed  north  by  the  river  Ohio,  which  sepa- 
ed  ill  a  military  capaci^  to  Gibraltar.  He  rates  it  from  Ohio,  Ii]i4iana  and  Illinois, 
subsequently  went  to  America,  and,  in  east  by  Virginia,  south  by  Virginia  and 
1796^  became  lieutenant-general,  and  re-  Tennessee,  and  west  by  the  river  Miseis- 
tumed  to  England.  In  1799,  he  was  ere-  sippi ;  Ion.  8P  50^  to  89°  90^  W. ;  lat  36° 
ated  duke  of  Kent  and  Strathem  and  W  to  ^SP  IQf  N.;  300  miles  long,  and 
eari  of  Dublin,  and  the  same  year  revisit-  from  40  to  180  broad  ;  square  miies^ 
ed  America,  but  returned  again  in  1800.  49,000 :  population,  in  1790,  73,677 ;  m 
In  1809,  he  was  made  governor  of  Gibral^  1800, 290,959 ;  in  1810, 406,511 ;  in  1890, 
tar;  but  his  rigid  discipline  produced  a  564,317;  and  in  1830, 688,844 ;  free  white 
mutiny,  and  he  was  recalled  the  following  persons,  518,678  ;  free  color^  persons, 
year.  In  1818,  he  married  the  youngest  4816;.  and  slaves,  165,350.  The  nrst  per- 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  manent  settlement  m  Kentudsy  was  be- 
the  widow  of  the  ..prince  of  Leiningen.  gun  by  colonel  Daniel  Boone,  in  1775. 
In  May,  1819,  the  duchess  bore  him  a  The  country  formed  a  part  of  the  state  of 
daughter,  who  was  called  Alexandrina  Vii^inia  until  1790 :  in  1799,  it  vras  admit- 
Victoria,  who  is  now  heiress  presumptive  ted  mto  the  union  as  an  independent  state, 
of  the  crown.  The  duke  or  Kent  died  Frankfort  is  the  seat  of  government.  Lex- 
Jan.  93,  1890.  His  widow,  with  her  ingtqn  and  Louisville  are  the  largest  towns, 
brother,  prince  Leopold^  the  husband  of  the  There  is  a  penitentiary  at  Frankfort,  in 
late  princess  CJiarlotte,at  present  assumes  which  are  confined  over  100  convicts.  At 
tho  principal  ^ardianship  pf  the  infimt  Lexinffton,  there  is  a  lunatic  aeylum ;  at 
princess,  who  is  Ukely  to  oecome  the  fu-  Danville,^  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
ture  soverei^  of  Great  Britain.  dumb;  and  iit  JLouisville  and  Smithland 

Kzht,  William,  an  ingenious  artist,  was  on  the  Ohio,  hosmtals  fer  rack  and  disa- 

bom in  Yorkshire,  in  lw5.    He  was  ap-  bled  boatmen.  ..The  most  prominent  lit- 

prenticed  to  a  coach-painter, but,  conscious  erary  institution  is  Transylvania  univer- 

of  superior  talent,  repaired  to  London,  sity,  at  Lexington,  which  has  about  150 

where  he  was.  enabled,  by  some  gentle-  students,  besides  the  students  of  the  law 

men,  to  repair  to  Rome,  and  to  study  paint-  and  medical  schools,  and  of  the  prepara- 

ing.  under  cavalier  Luti.    In  this  art,  how-  toiy  department     There   is   a   Roman 

ever,  he  never  obtained  celebrity :  his  tal-  Catholic   college  at   Bairdstovirn,  caUed 

ent  lay  chiefly  in  oi^iamental  architecture,  St  Joseph's  coUeffe ;  Centre  college,  at 

some  specimens  of  which  at  Holkham,  Danville,  established  by  Presbyterians ;  and 

Stowe  and  other  places,  are  much  ad-  a  college  at  Au^sta,  established  bv  Meth- 

mired.  .  He  is  regarded  by  Horace  Wal-  odists.    There  is  also  a  Baptist  colleee  at 

pole  as  the  inventor  qT  modem  garden-  Creorsetown,  and  a  Presbyterian  college, 

mg,  which    he   rendered  more  natural,  called-  Cumberland  college,  at  Princeton, 

graceful   and  pleasing.     He  leaped  the  The  legislature  has  several  times  taken 

sunk  fence,  says  the  last-mentioned  writer,  steps  for  eslablisliiug  a  system  of  common 

and  saw  that  allpature  was  a   garden,  schools,  but  nothing  effectual  has  |)een 

He  broke  up  the  old  uniformity  of  straight  accomplished..  There  are  two  banks  in 

lines  and  correnionding  parts,  and  threw  the  state,  called  the  bank  of  Kentucky, 

wood,  water  ana  ground,  into  the  beauti-  and  the    bank  of    the   commpnwealth. 

fUl    shapes  presented   by   nature.    The  There  are  also^  branches  of  the  United 

taste  of  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  uded  States  bank  at  Lexington  anid  Louisville, 

that  of  the  artist    He  died  at  Burlihgton-  The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate, 

house  in  1748,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  at  consisting  of  38  member^  chosen  by  dis- 

Cluswick.  trict8,forfouryearB,and  ahouse  ofrepre- 

Kent  ;  a  county  of  En|^land,  bounded  sentatives,  not  exc^eediag  100,  chosen  an- 
north  bv  the  Thames,  which  separates  it  nually.  The  govemqr  and  lieutenant- 
fiK>m  Essex,  east  and  south-east  by  the  governor  are  chosen  b^  the  people  for  four 
Engliidi  channel,  south  by  Sussex,  and  vears,  but  are  not  eligible  for  the  succeed- 
west  by  Suny ;  about  60  miles  in.  length  ing  seven  years.  The  legislature  meets  on 
from  east  to  w^  and  fit>m30  to  38  &om  the  first  Monday  in  No  vember»  Theprinci- 
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pal  riven  of  Kentucky  are  the  Ohio,  and  difficult  asceiit,  ibur  times  m  iuib. 
which  flows  along  the  state  637  miles,  fol-  The  banks  of  Cumberiand  river  aieless 
bwing  its  windings ;  the  MiasisBippi,  Ten-  precipitous,  but  equally  depressed  bek>w 
nessee,  Cumberiaiid,  Kentucky,  Green,  the  sur&ce  of  the  sunounding  couatiy. 
Licking,  Big  Sandy,  Salt  and  Rofiing.  The  — ^Wheat,  tobacco  and  hemp  are  the  staple 
Cumberiand  mountains  form  tlie  south-  productions.  Indian  com  is^  however,  &e 
east  boundary  of  tliis  state.  The  eastern  principal  grain  raised  for  home  consump- 
counties,  bordering  on  Vii^nia,  are  rooun-  tion.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  buokwfaeat,  flu, 
tainous  and  broken.  A  tract  from  5  to  110  potatoes,  &c^  are  cultivated.  Apples, 
miles  wide,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio»  pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  phmis  are  the 
is  hilly  and  broken  land,  intenpeised  inrith  mosst  common  fruits.  TIpe  domestic  ani^ 
many  fertife  valleys.  Between  this  strips  mals  are  large  and  beautiful,  patticulariy 
Green  river,  and  the  eastern  counties,  lies  the  horse.  Great  numbere  of  swine,  horn- 
what  has  been  called  the  garden  of  the  ed  .cattle,  horses  and  mules  are  annually 
Slate.  This  is  the  mosA  populous  part,  driven  to  the  neighboring  states  for  a  mar- 
aud is  about  150  miles  long,  and  from  50  ket,  and  large  quantities  of  pork,  bacon 
to  100  wide.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  and  lard  are  estpotted.  The  tnttening  of 
the  surfiioe  is  agreeably  diversified,  gWitly  animals  is  the  chief  mode  of  consumng 
rising  and  descendtnff.  These  lands  pro-  the  surplus  grain,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
duce  bkck'Wahiut,  black-cherry,  honey-  penseofconveying  it  to  market  CJoosid- 
locust,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar-maple,  erable  quantities  of  whiskey  are  made, 
mulberry,  elm,  ash,  Cottonwood,  whhe-  Marble,  of  excellent  oualky^  abounds^  and 
tfiom,  with  an  abundance  of  gr^pe-vines,  the  whole  state  may  be  said  to  repose  on 
There  is  a  tract  of  country  in  the  south-  a  bed  of  limestone.  Salt  and  iron  are 
western  part  of  (he  state,  east  and  north  among  the  mineralaof  this  state.  The  most 
of  Cumberiand  river,  and  watered  by  extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  salt 
Ghtsen  and  Barren  rivers,  about  100  miles  established  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
in  extent,  called'the  barrinsy  which,  a  few  tains,  are  on  the  waten  of  Kentucky, 
years  since,  was  a  beautiful  prairie,  desti-  These  supply  not  only  this  state,  but  a 
tute  of  thnber.  It  is  now  covered  with  a  great  part  of  Ohio  and  Teimessee.  Ken- 
young  growth  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  tucky,  from  its  i^ositioD,  has  become  a 
lliese,  however^  do  hot  prevent  the  growth  manufacturing  state.  (See  VniUd  Slates.) 
of  grass,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  .  Kentucky;  a  river  in  Kentucky,  which 
plairts,  which  are  in  bloom  during  the  rises  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  state, 
whole  of  the  spring  and  summer,  when  and  runs  north-west  into  the  Ohio,  77 
the  whole  region  is  a  wUdemess  of  the  miles  above  the  rapids  at  Louisville.  It  is 
most  beautifril  flowersi  The  soil  is  of  an  navigable,  in  the  winter,  for  smaU  boatd; 
excellent  quali^,  being  a  mixture  of  clay,  about'  160  miles.  The  current  is  n|Md, 
lobm  and  sand.  Through  this  countiy  and  the  banks  are  high  and  rocky. 
&ere  runs  a  chain  of  conical  hills,  called  Kepler,  John,  a  great  mathematician 
huAs.  It  is  also  distinguished  for  some  and  astronomer,  to  whom  astronomy  is 
stupendous  caves.  Ancient  fortifications  indebted  for  mudh  of  its  present  perfect- 
ana  mounds  of  earth  are  found  in  almost  tion,  was  bom  in  1571,  at  Wei^  in  Wfir- 
all  parts  of  Kentuclcy.  The  caves  In  the  temberg,  ahd  was  descended  from  a  noble 
south-western  part  of  the  state  are  great  fiunily.  Poverty,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
curiosities.  One^  styled  Mammoth  cave,  bis  fathers  fortune  (who  was  an  inn-keep- 
130  miles  from  Lexington,  on  the  road  er),  were  the  causes  of  the  neglect  of  his 
leading  to  Nosliville,  is  said  to  be  8  or  10  education,  and  of  the  unhappmess  of  his 
miles  m'  length,  with  a  greiit  number  of  youthflil  days.  But,  in  his  18th  year,  after 
avenues  and  windings.  Earth  strongly  the  dbath  of  his  father,  he  left  the  monasr- 
impregnated  with  nitre  is  found  in  most  tic  school  of  Maulbrunn,  and  succeeded 
of  these  caves,  and  there  are  manyestab-  in  entering  the  university  of  T6bingen. 
lislimentB  for  manufacturing  it.  '  From  Here  he  studied  the  course  then  prescrib- 
100  pounds  of  earth,  50  pounds  of  nitre  ed — first  philosophy  and  mathematica,and 
have  frequently  been  obtained.  A  num-  then  theology.  At  the  same  time,  he 
ber  of  the  rivers  in  this  state  have  exca-  indulged  his  inclination  for  astrtmoiny, 
rated  the  earth,  so  as  to  form  abrupt  preci-  and  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
pices,  deep  glens,  and  frightful  gulfs.  The  investigation  of  the  phvnc»l  causes  of  the 
precipices  formed  by  Kentucky  river  are,  motion  of  ttie  celestial  bodies.  From  Tu- 
rn many  places,  awfully  sublime,  present-  bin^n,  he  was  iiivited,  in  ISBS,  to  become 
ing  perpendicular  batms  of  300  feet,  of  professor  of  mathematics  and  morals  at 
acmd  limestone,  suimoutited  with  a  st^p  Crratz^ui  Stiria,  where  ho  pursued  lus 
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sstroDomical  studies.  For  the  sake  of  planets,  deduced  by  Ke|>ler  fW>m  those 
freedom  of  coosoi^ice,  he  fled  to  Hunga-  observations,  are  known  in  astronomy  un* 
zy,  but  returned  some  time  after.  Mead-  der  the  name  of  the  three  lawa  ofltejder 
while  the  astronomer  Tycho  de  Brahe  (regul<B  K^kri),  and  on  them  were  found- 
bad  come  to  Germany,  his  acquaintance  ed  Newton's  subsequent  discoveries,  as 
with  whom  had  au  important  influence  on  well  as  the  whole  modem  theory  of  the 
Kepler^slife.  He  resolved  to  relinquish  his  planets.  The  flrat  of  these  laws  is,  that 
situation,  and  to  prepare,  at  Prague^  with  the  planets  do  not  move,  as  Copernicus 
Tycho,  the  fiiraous  Rodolphuie  tables,  had  imagined,  in  cu'cles,  but  in  ellipses, 
called  after  the  reigning  emperor  Rodolpii,  of  which  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  foci, 
which  were  first  printed  at  Uhn,  in  1^^  For  this,  Kepler  was  indebted  to  the  ob- 
and  which  Lalande  {M.  i,  p.  474j  calls  an  servations  wnich  Tycho  had  made  on  the 
Ouvrage  eaaentieiy  et  qui  fid  h  fondement  planet  Mars,  whose  eccentricity  is  eonsid' 
de  toiu  les  eakub  de  Vtuinmoinie  pendant  efable,  and  agrees  particulariy  with  this 
un  sUde*  At  Tycho^  recommendation,  rule,  in  determininr  which,  iveplerwent 
he  was  estahliahed  in  that  place ;  but,  as  throusfa  an  indescribabW  laborious  analy> 
his  office  and  science  did  not  afford  him  a  as.  (See  the  astrononucal  woriss  of  La- 
subsistence,  he  studied  medicine,  in  order  lande,  Schubert,  and  othere.)  The  second 
to  gain  a  fivetihood  by  the  practice  of  it  law  is,  that  an  imaginary  straight  line  from 
The  emperor  had  assigned  him  a  salary,  the  sun  to  the  plmiets  (the  radius  vector) 
but,  in  the  period  of  trouble  which  pre-  always  describes  equal  sectors  in  equal 
ceded  the  thirty  vean'  war,  it  was  not  times.  By  this  rule,  Kepler  calculated  his 
paid.  Even  when  he  was  appointed  impe-  tables,*  imannlng  tlie  whole  plane  of  rcvo- 
rial  mathematician,  by  Rooolph's  succes-  lution  divided  into  a  number  of  such  sec- 
fior,  Matthias,  his  hope  of  recovering  his  ton,  and,.-finom  this,  investigated  their  re- 
arrears  was  disappomted.  Controversies  spective  angles  at  the  sun.  This  was  called 
with  the  clergy,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  Kepler^B  problem.  The  third  law  teaches 
the  Austrian  dominions,  made  his  situa-  that,,  in  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the 
tioB  very  uncomfortable.  He  left  Lintz,  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  as 
repaired  to  Ratisbon,  declined  an  invitsi-  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  from  the 
tion  to  Enriand,  and  was  confirmed  by  sun;  one  instance  of  the  application  of 
the  succeeding  emperor,  Ferdinand,  in  which  law,  in  the  want  of  other  means,  is 
the  office  of  imperial  mathematician,  and  in  the>  dieterminatioQ  of  the  distance  of  the 
afb^rwards  went   to   Ulra,   in   order  to  idanet  Herscfael  iW)m  the  sun,  it  having 

grim  his  Rodolphine  tables.  In  1637}  been  ascertained,  that  its  time  of  levolu- 
e  returned  to  Prague,  and  received  from  .tion  amounts  to  htde  more  than  82  yean, 
the  emperor  6000  guOders.  He  finally  Kepler^  services  in  the  cause  of  astroao- 
became  a  professor  at  Rostock,  on  the  my  have  placed  him  high  among  the 
ncommenoation  of  Albert,  duke  of  Wal*  most  distinguished  men  of  science  on  rsc- 
lenstein,  at  that  time  didte  of  Mecklenberg,  ord«  In  RatSsbon,  a  monument  was  erect- 
but  did  not  receive  the  pronused  compen-  ed  to  his  memory-  in  1806^  by  Charies 
eation.  He  therefore  went  to  Ratisbon,  Theodore  yon  Dalbeiig.  It  consists  of  a 
vvhere  he  died,  in  1630.  Ke|der  was  Doric  temple,  in  which  is  placed  the  bust 
small  of  stature,  thin,  and  of  a  weak  con-  of  Kepler.  The  most  important  of  his 
atitution,  and  short-sighted.  His  mannen  works  is  his  Mrtnunma  nova,  seu  Ph/sica 
were  frequently  gay  and  sportive.  He  was  Ctdestit  tradUa  VhrnmenUtrm  de  Mtdibui 
attached  to  his  science  with  the  deepest  iSte0«  Jlforfw  (Prague,  1609,  folio}— a  woriL 
love:  besought  after t|iith  with  eagemesB^  which  secures  immortalii^  to  the  author, 
but  forgot,  in  the  search,  the  maxims  of  and  is  still  regarded  as  classical  li^  astron- 
worldly  prudence ;  and  there  v^as  a  oer-  omeis.  An  account  of  Kepler's  life  is  pre- 
tain  love  of  mystery  about  him,  which  too  fixed  to  his  Letten  (printed  at  Leipnc,  in 
often  manifested  itself  in  idle  astrological  1718,  in  folio).  We  annex  the  epitaph 
visions.  He  had  but  a  small  share  of  which  he  composed  for  himself: 
what  are  commonly  esteemed  the  pleas-  Menstu  eram  c»lo$f  nunc  terrm  me&or  umbrcu ; 
ures  of  fife,  but  he  endured  9II  calamitieB       Mens  cadetti»  erat,  corpont  umbra  Jacet. 

with  firmnesBL    ^Kepler,"  says  Lalande,  (See  tbevrik^  Harmony ^ ike  Spheres,) 
"  is  as  famous  in  astrcmomy,  for  the  sa«a-        Ki^pfkl,  Augustus,  an  EngUsh  admiral, 

cious  appHcdtion  which  he  made  of  Ty-  the  second  son  of  William  eari  of  Albe- 

clio's  numerous  observations  (he  waS  no(  marie,  entered  the  sea  service  at  an  eariy 

himselfanobeerver|,a8theDanidi  astron-  age,  and   acoomfUmieKi   admiral   Anson 

omer  for  the  collection  of  such  vast  mate-  round  the  wm'ld.    In  1778,  he  was  ai>- 

riab."    The  laws  of  the  courses  of « the  pointed  to  ^he  commaiid  of  the  Channel 
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fleet  July  12,  in  that  year,  be  fell  in  with  and  bold  opponent  It  was  in  thia  flpiric 
the  French  fleet,  under  count  D'OrvilUen,  that  be  wrote  his  Doetmuns  hidonmeg; 
off*  Usthant,  when  a  abort  but  warm  en-  La  Dranee  UUt  (fi^cn  Pa  faiie^  and  i^  la 
sagement  ensued.  A  short  delay  becom-  Lot  des  MuniapaiiUs.  This  last  wcriic, 
ing  necessary  to  repair  damages,  when  which  was  written  (1821)  in  connexion 
that  labor  was  accomplished,  the  admiral  with  Lanjuinais,  was  directed  against  a 
made  signal  for  his  van  and  rear  divisions  proposition,  which  threatened  to  cut  off 
to  assume  their  proper  stations.  &k  Hugh  one  of  the  best  guanmtees  of  the  rights  of 
Palliser,  commanding  the  rear,  took  no  the  people,  by  a  limitation  of  the  munici- 
notice  of  the  signal,  and  refused  to  join  pal  privileges.  As  an  orator  in  the  cham- 
his  commander,  until  ni^t  prevented  a  berofdeputies,  he  belonged  to  the  rooder- 
renewal  of  the  battle.  The  conduct  of  ate  liberal  party.  Among  his  writinn 
the  rear-admiral  being  fiercely  attacked,  which  aie  political,  poetical  and  pbik)so[Mi- 
and  Keupel  refusing  a  disavowal  of  the  ical,  are  his  idyls  and  tales  ^afler  the  man- 
charges  brought  against  him,  Palliser  Im-  ner  of  Gesner);  bis-  fnducHtms  wmtdts  H 
mediately  exhibited  articles  of  accusation  phUosopkiquea  f  has  Voyagt  dt  24  Heurts; 
against  him.  Keppel  was  honorably  ac-  bis  Uabii  mordori  (a  description  of 
quitted,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  manners,  in  the  spirit  of  Sterne) ;  his 
houses  of  pariiament  for  his  services.  Pal-  exceUent  TraiU  dt  rExigUnce  de  Dieu; 
liser  was  next  tried,  and  reprimanded;  his  commentary  on  Kant's  observations 
but  the  public  indignation  was  so  great,  on  the  sublime;  his  woik  Sur  U  Beau 
that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  seat  in  dans  Us  Arts  dt  PImUatiou  (Paris,  1822,  2 
the  house  of  commons,  and  to  vacate  sev-  volumes).  His  worics  prove  him  to  be  a 
eral  offices  which  he  held  under  govern-  man  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a  close 
roent  In  1782,  admiral  Keppel  was  thinker.  His  Lts  damiars  dts  Beauina- 
raised  to  a  peerage,  under  the  title  of  vis-  noirsi  ou  la  Tourd^Hdvin^ia  a  true  picture 
count  Keppdf  banm  Elden,  and  was,  at  two  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  **  good 
different  periods,  appointed  first  lord  of  old  times"  in  France, 
the  admiralty.  He  died  in  October,  1786^  .  Kerqu£len  Tr:emarec,  Ives  Joseph 
unmarried.  He  was  regarded  as  very  able  de ;  an  eminent  French  xiavigator,  bom  at 
in  his  profession,  and  a  man  of  great  in-  l^est,  about  1745.  He-enter^  youn^  into 
teffrity  and  humanity.  ^  the  navy,  and  obtained  the  rank  or  Keu- 
ICeratrt,  August  Hilarion,  member  of  tenant  in  1767.  Afler  being  employed  on 
the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  cele-  an  expediiion  to  the  coast  of  Iceland,  to 
brated,  as  a  writer  and  orator,  for  his  spirit  protect  the  whale  firiiery,  be  was  sent,  by 
and  liberality,  was  bom  at  BLennes,  1769,  his  government,  on  a  voyage  o^diaooveiy, 
of  a  noble  family,  studied  at  Quimper,  and  to  the  South  sea.  On  his  return,  he  gave 
afterwards  in  his  native  cky,  wnere  he  a  flattering  account  of  a  supposed  conti- 
became  acquainted  with  general  Moreau,  nent  towanls  the  south  pole,  some  points 
at  that  time  (1787 — 88)  an  instmcter  in  the  of  which  he  had  visited.  He  was  sent,  in 
law  school  in  that  city.  Durinff  the  ses-  1773,  to  make  farther  discoveries;  but  the 
sion  of  the  constituent  assembly  (1789),  result  of  his  researches  only  served  to 
K^ratiy,  who  had  inherited  a  patrimonial  show  the  fittle  value  of  the  country  he 
estate  in  the  department  of  Finisterre,  discovered ;  and  be  was  arrested  and  ooo- 
presented  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  equal  fined  in  the  casde  of  Saumur,  after  his 
division  of  estates  in  noble  flunilies,  and  return  to  France,  on  the  chai^  of  having 
the  abolidon  of  the  privileges  of  prime-  ill-treated  one  oihis  officers.  In  his  pris- 
geniture.  During  hjs  residence  m  the.  on,  he  wrote  several  memoira  relative  to 
capital,  bfrbecame  connected  With  many  maritime  affiius ;  and,  having  at  length 
distinguished  literary  men.  He  was  ar-  obtained  his  hberation,  he  again  engaged 
rested,  on  his  return  home,  by  the  terror-  in  the  sea  service.  He  died  in  1797. 
ist  Carrier,  but  was  liberated  at  the  re-  Kerguelen  publisbed  accounts  of  his  vov- 
quest  of  the  commune,  From  this  time,  age  to  Iceland,  and  likewise  of  his  south- 
he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  sciences,  and  em  expeditions.  His  name  is  preserved 
held  many  municipal  offices.  In  1818,  in  the  appellation  of  an  island  in  the 
he  was  chosen  deputy  of  the  department  southern  hemisphere— -Kerguelen^  Land, 
of  Finisterre  by  a  unanimous  vote.^  ^Here  or  the  Isle  of  Desolation, 
he  defended  the  fundamental  principles  of  Kerke,  or  KEaqus  (the  Flemish  cor- 
the  revolution,  although  its  excesses  had  rantion  of  the  German  Snkty  the  Scot- 
never  received  his  approbation.  All  ef-  tisnlirik);  a  church.  Itoccunin  proper 
forts  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  names ;  fi>r  instance,  SUenkfrque^  Dim- 
fiindamental  laws,  found  in  him  a  firm  kerquty  &e. 
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TCfiRHEs,  iu  zoology.    (See  Coccus.)  walnut,  musbroom,  quintessence  of  mush' 
Kerhes  Mineral.    (See  »^hniimony,)  room,    quintessence   of  oysbers,  cockle, 
Kertsch,  or  Kerch;  a  fbitreas  on  a  muscle,  tomato,  white  cucumber  or  pud* 
peninsula  of  the  same  dame,  in  Eastern  ding.    **•  Mushroom  gravy,"  says  the  doc- 
Taurida,  on  the  bay  of  Taman,  with  a  safe  tor,  **  approaches  the  flavor  of  meat  gravy 
harbor,  important  for  the  commerce  of  more  than  any  otlier  vegetable  juice,  and 
the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azoph,  and  isthe  best  substitute  for  it  iu  meagre  soups 
which  Alexander  ordered  to  be  opened  in  and  extempore  gravies."    Again,  **  What 
1822.    Kertsch  and  Jenikale,  not  far  dis-  is  cothmonly  called  catsvp  is  generally  an 
tant  from  it,  have  a  cbnimon  municipal  injudicious  composition  of  so  many  dif-^ 
administration,  and  contain  together  4000  ierent  tastes,  that  the  flavor  of  the  mush- 
inhabitants,  mostly  emigrant  Greeks.   The  room  is  overpowered  by  a  farrago  of  gar^ 
environs  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  the  lie,  shallot,  anchovy,  mustard,  horseradish, 
caper  tree  without  cultivation.    The  best  lemon-peel,  beer,  wine  and  spices.  Ready- 
mhe  of  tike  Crimea  is  also  made  there,  made  catsup  is  little  better  than  a  decoc^ 
Horses,   Angora    and    Astrachan   goats,  tion  of  spice,  and  salt  and  water,  with  the 
black  and  Astrachan  sheep,  are  raised,  posser  part  of  the  mushrooms  beaten  up 
Considerable  quantities  of  salt  are  niauu-  mto  a  pulp."               , 
&ctured.     This  new  place  enjoys  equal  Kew  is  situated  on  the  Thames^  about 
privileges  with  Taganrock  and  Feodosia.  seven  miles  from  London,  and  one  and  a 
(See  Ct^a.)    In  the  neighborhood  arc  the  half  mile  from  Richmond.    Kew  palace 
ruins  ofPanti^psum,  where  Mithridatcs  was  improved    by  Kent,   and    contiuns 
the  Great  died,  and  Nymphieum.    Even  some  pictures ; '  but  the  gardens  are  the 
to  this  day,  the  highest  hill  near  Kerch  is  principal  object  of  attraction.    They  are 
called  the  Chair  of  Mtthridates,  apd  the  not  very  large,  nor  is  their  situadonadvau- 
whole  peninsula  Taman,  where  the  opu-  tageous,  as  it  is  low,  and  commands  no 
lent  citie$  of  Cimmeria  and  Phanagoria  prospects;  but  they  contain  the  finest  col- 
formeriy  flourished,  contains  a  treasure  of  lection  of  plants  m  the  World,  and  are 
antiquities  for  future  investigatots.  decorated  with  various  ornamental  build- 
Kesselsdorf  ;   a   village    about  five  ines,  most  of  which  were  erected  by  sir 
miles  distant  fix>m  Dresden,  celebrated  for  W.  Chambers,   about  1760.     The-  first 
the  battle  fbiiffbt  there  Dec.  15, 1745,  in  building  which  a|>pearB  is  thfe  orangery,  or 
which   the    Prussians,   commanded   by  green-house,  145  feet  long.    Near  it,  m  a 
prince  Leopold  of  Defmu;  defeated  me  ^ve,  is  the.  temple  of  the  sun,  of  the  Co- 
Saxons.   (&ee  fYederic  IL)    Near  the  vil-  rinthian  order.    There  is  also  a  physic 
laffe  are  cousiderable  coal  mines.  garden,  and,  contiguous  to  it,  the  flower 
Ketch  ;  a  vessel  equipped  with  two  ffarden,  of  which  the  principal  entrance 
ihaflta,  viz.  the  main^mast  and  the  mizzen-  fonns  one  -end.     The  two  sides  are  en- 
mast,  and  usualfy  from  100  to  250  tons  closed  with  (ligfa  trees,  and  tlie  other  end 
burden.    Ketches  are  principaQy  used  as  is  occupied  by  an  aviary  of  vast  depth, 
yacfate  fbr  conveying  pndces  of  the  blood,  From  the  floVeer  garden,  a  short  winning 
ambasaadoiB,  or  other  great  personage^  walk  leads  to  the  menagerie,' the  centre 
from  one  place  to  another.    Ketches  are  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  large  liasiii  of 
likewise  used  as  bomb-vessels,  and  are  water,  stocked  with  btirious  water-fowl, 
therefore  fiimiahed  Avitli  a)l  the  apparatus  and  enclosed  by  a  range  of  cages  foj:  ex- 
necessary  for  a  vigorous  bombardment —  ode  birds.    The  gardens  also  contain  the 
Bomb-ketches  are  ouik  remarkably  strong^  (emple  of  Bellona,  the  temple  of  tl^e  god 
as  being  fitted  with  a  greater  number  or  Pan,  the  temple  of  Eolus,  the  temple  of 
riders  than  any  other  vessel  of  \var  ;  and.  Solitude^  the  house  of  Confucius,  a  Chi- 
indeed,  this  reinforcement  is  absolutely  nese  octap>n,  painted  with  historical  sub- 
necessary  to  sustain  tbd  violent  shock  pro-  jects  relating  to  Confiicius,  and  the  Chris- 
dnced  by  the  discharge  of  their  moitars,  tian  missions, in  China,  near  which  is  the 
which  would  otherwise,  in  a  very  short  engine  that  suppli^  the  lake  and  ba^ns 
time,  shatter  them  to  pieces.  iu  the  garden  with  water,  contrived  by 
Ketchup,  or  Catsup,  Mr.  Todd  de*  Mr.  Smeaton  (tw<>  horses  raise  upwards 
fines  as  ''a  lund  of  Indian  pjcklcs  imitated  of  3600  hogsheads  of  water  in  13  hours), 
hy  pickled  mushrooms."    Doctor  Kitch-  the  temple  of  victory,  the  great  pagoda, 
iuer,  in  his  *^^ncius  redxtvous,  devotes  10  (designed  as  an  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
pages  to  diflbrent  varieties  of  receipts  for  Taa.)    The  base  is  a  regular  octagon,  49 
this  sauce.    There  we  may  become  ac-  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  superstructure 
quainted  with  the  composition  and  virtues  is  likewise  a  regular  octagon,  of  10  stories, 
of  numerous  catsups,  whether  they  be  measutihg,  firom  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
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fleuron,  103  feet  The  walb  are  compoe-  extremely  heakby.  It  has,  however,  in 
ed  of  veiy  hard  bricks ;  the  outside  of  gray*  ceitain  seasons,  been  subject  to  desolating 
stocks,  laid  with  such  care,  that  there  is  fevers,  which  have  been  attributed  to  ac- 
not  the  least  crack  or  fracture  in  the  whole  cidental  causes.  The  first  settlement  upon 
structure,  notwithstanding  its  great  height  it  was  made  about  the  year  1820,  after  the 
The  staircase  is  in  the  centre  of  the  budd-  cession  of  Florida  to  the  U.  States.  It  has 
ing,  and  from  the  top  is  a  very  extensive  now  about  100  buildings  some  of  which 
view,  in  some  directions  upwards  of  40  are  large  and  commodious,  and  300  inhab- 
miles,  over  a  rich  and  variegated  country,  itants.  It  has  a  f^ood  harbor,  easy  of  ac- 
There  are  als^  the  mosque,  besides  a^  cess,  and  of  Sufficient  water  for  vessels  of 
Gothic  building,  representing  a  cathedral,  the  lareest  size.  It  is  advantageously  sit- 
and  the  gallery  of  antiques,  the  temple  uated  for  commerce,  and  it  ia  already  the 
of  Arethusa,  and^a  bridge  from  one  of  seat  of  a  considerable  trade  vrith  the  island 
Pralladio's  designs.  The  ruin,  which  forms  of  Cuba.  The  commerce  between  the 
a  passage  for  carriages  over  one  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
principu  walks,  is  built  in  imitation  of  a  Jamaica,  and  the  ports  on  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
Roman  antiquity.  These  gardens  are  ico,  all  passes  near  the  island.  It  is  a  mil- 
opened  every  Sunday,  from  midsummer  itaiy  poet  of  the  U.  States,  and  is  frequent- 
to  tlie  end  of  autumn.  ly^  visited  by  the  ships  of  war  on  the  West 

KJET,  or  Ket  Note,  in  music  ;  a  cer-  India  station.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  territo- 

tain  fimdamental  note  or  tone,'  to  which  rial  court  of  the  southern  district  of  Flor- 

the  whole  of  a  movement  has  a  certain  ida,  which  has  fireouent  jurisdiction  of 

relation  or  bearing,  to  which  ail  its  modu-  cases  of  wreckers.    |t  has  a  marshal  and 

lations  are  referred  and  apcommodated,  attorney  of  the  U.  States,  and  a  collector 

and  in  which  it  both  be^ns  and  ^ds»  of  the  customs. .  .The  name  Key  West  is 

There  are  but  two  species  of  keys  \  one'  said  to  be  derived  from  cceyo  kwuo  (bone 

of  the  major,  and  one  of  the  minor  mode,  islet),  a  name  given  to  this  island  by  the 

all  the  keys  in  which  we  employ  sharps  Spaniards,  on  account  of  its  shape. 
or  flats,  being  deduced  from  the  natural        Khalif.    (See  CcHiph.) 
keys  of  C  major  and  A  minor,  of  which        Khan  ;  the  Turkish  name  for  caravan- 

they  are  mere  transpositions.  sary.  (^.  v.)    We  will  only  add,  to  what 

K^Ts  of  an  organ  \  movable  project-  was  said  uncier  that  article,  that  the  cara- 

ing  levers  in  the  froqt  of  an  organ,,  so  vansaries  in  towns  are  of  two  kinds,  those 

placed  as  to  conveniently  receive  the  fin-  for  travellers  and  pilgrim8,where  a  lodging 

gers  of  the  performer,  and  which,  by  a  is  furnished  gratis,  and  those  for  traders, 

connected  movement  with  the  valves  or  which  are  usually  handsomer  and  more 

pallets,  admit  or  exclude  the  wind  from  coiivenient,  and  have  doors  to  the  apait- 

the  pipea    (See  Orgeat,)  ments,,  Which  are  well  secured,  fanit  % 

KeySf  are  also  ceitain  sunken  rocks  ly-  small  chai^  is  made  for  each  chamber, 

ing  near  the  surface  of  ,U;ie  water,  particu-  usually  not  more  than  a  half-penny  or  a 

lany.ui  the  West  Indies,  firom  the  Spto-  penny  pei*  day.    There  is  also  a  e^ii  of 

ish  c£^o  (an  islet,  rock).  entry,  which  is  more  considerable,  and  a 

Ket-Stone  of  an  arch,  or  vault;  that  duty  on  whatever  is  sold  in  the  caravan- 

E laced  at  the  top  or  vertex  of  an  arch,  to  sary.    These  establishments  belong  either 

ind  the  two  sweeps  together.    This,  in  tQ  government,  or  to  private  individuals, 

the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders^  is  only  a  and  each  is  appropriated  to  some  particu- 

plain  stone,  projecting  a  little  ;  in  tho  I07  lar  country,  or  to  the  dealers  in  some  par- 

nlc,  it  is  cut  and  waved  somewhat  like  ticiilar  kind  of  merchandise, 
consoles ;  and  in  the  Corinthian  andCom-        KJum  is  also  the  name  of  an  officer  in 

posite  orden^  it  is  a  console,  enriched  Persia,  answering  to  govanor  in  Europe, 

with  sculpture.  There  are  khana  of  countries,  provinces 

Ket  West  ^  a  small  island,  sometimes  and  cities,  who  have  different  additions  to 

called  Thompson's  island,  belonging  to  the  'distinguish  them.    In  the  north  of  Asia, 

U.  States,  situated  witiiin  the  reef  ex-  this  tide  expresses  the  full  regal  dignity, 
tending  from  the  Tortugas  islands  to  cape        Khoh  ;  a  Persian  word  for  wdd.    It 

Florida,  in  lat.  34°  25^  N. ;  60  miles  t\rom  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Oiu- 

cape  Sable,  the  nearest  main  land  of  Flor-  casus  may  be  from  khoh  hasp  (bald  nioun- 

i4a,  and  70  miles  from  the  nortliem  shore  tain),  having  the  summit  without  vegeta- 

of  Cuba.    It  is  10  miles  ionff,  and  has  an  tion.      This  metaphor,  is  very  frequent 

area  of  about  2000  acres,    it  has  a  ^ood  in  geographical  names.     Chaumont^   in 

soil,  which  has  been  yet  but  little  culbvat-  France,  KlahUnberg^  in  Qermany,  signify 

edf  and  the  climate  has  in  general  proved  the  same. 
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Kiachta;  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  manstealing,  whidi  is  applied  to  the  fi>rci- 

goTernment  of  Irfeoutak  (q.  v.],  on  the  bly  seizing  upon  persons,  with  intent  to 

river  Kiachta,  which  forms  the  boundary  sell  them  into  slavery.     This  crime  is 

between  China  and  Russia,  situated  in  a  punishable  by  the  laws  of  every  one  of 

baffen  country,  destitute  of  water  and  the  U.  States,  though  it  is  not  made  the 

wood.    Population,  4000,  in  450  houses,  subject  of  so  specific  provisions  in  all  of 

Kiachta  and  the  Chinese  town  of  Maima-  them,  as  its  enormity,  and  the  temptations 

Ichin,  situated  opposite,  on  the  other  bonk  to  committing  it,  in  nlany  of  the  states, 

of  the  river,  are  the  medium  of  the  Rus-  would  seem  ta  require.    It  is  th^  subject 

sian  over-land  trade  with  China,  as  settled  of  a  specific  provision,  in  the  revised  code 

by  the  treaty  of  1727.    The  duty  on  the  of  New  York  (Part  IV,  c.  1;  a.  2, 5, 28^ 

trade  yields  an  annual  income  of  7^000,000  whereby  it  is  provided,  diat  eveiy  person 

roubles  to  Russia.    The  whole  amount  of  who  shall,  without  lawful  authority,  forci- 

import  and  export  is  estimated  at  about  bly  seize  and  confine  anv  other,  or  shall 

30,000,000  of  roubles  annually.    3,000,000  inveigle  or  kidnap  any  other,  with  intent 

pounds  of  tea  are  imported. '  Kiachta  is  to  cause  such  person  to  be  secretly  con- 

1532  verats  fix)in  Pekin,  and  6512  from  St  fined  or  imprisoned  in  tlie  state,  against 

Peteraburg.     A  commercial  outfit    and  his  will,  or  sent  out  of  Uie  state,  against 

retiinij  between  Kiachta  and  St  Peters^  his  vrill,  or  to  cause  such  person  to  be 

burg,  requires  generally  two  years.    The  sold  as  a  slave,  or  in  any  way  held  to  ser- 

Chinese  government  often  interrupts  the  vice  against  Ins  will,. shall,  upon  eonvic- 

commerce,   when  it  thinks  it  has   any  tion,  l^  punished  by  imprisonment  not 

cauflb  of  complaint  against  Russia.    China  eitceedhig  ten  years. 

lays  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  all  exports  Kjpnet  ;  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 

and  imports.  consisting  of  two  voluminous  glands,  the 

Kiano;  ,  a   Chinese   word   si^ifying  ofiiice  of  which  is  to  secrete  the  urine  fipom 

river;  e.  g.  FSmu^-yuen  (cbuntry  of  rivers^  the  blood.    One  of  these  glands  lies  on 

.  KiANGKU.    (See  >^if^^e.)  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  lefi,  of  the 

KinDERMiNSTER ;  a  maiket  town  of  vertebral  column  (or  back  bone).    iThey 

Eneland,  on  the  Sailb^hire  and  Worces-  are  both  contained  in  a  fatty,  cellular  sub- 

tershire  canal,  which  was  finished  in  1774,  stance  (suet),  and  are  intuated  behind  the 

and  passes  within  100  yards  of  the  maricet-  ptriUmoBum^  and  befbi^  the  diaphragm  and 

place.    Kidderminster    has    Ions    been  the  quadrcUus  lumborum.    They  are  pene- 

noted   for  its   manufactures.     That  of  trated  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  are 

broadcloth  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  of  a  reddish  color,  and  more  consistent 

VIII.    But  the  carpet  manufacture  is  that  than  the  other  glands.    An  external  cel- 

whicb  has  taken  the  firmest  root  here^has  lular  membrane,  and  an  internal  fibrous 

flourished  best,  and  promoted  most  esseo-  membrane,  envebpe  each  kidney,  which 

dally  the  trade,  wealth,  and  population  of  is  divided  into  the  cortical  substance  and 

the  town.    Population,  10,709. ,  the  tubulous  ^bstance.    The  former  con- 

Kidnapping  is  the  foreible  and  wrong-  stitutes  the  exterior  part  of  the  kidney, 

fill  seizing  upon  any  person,  with  intent  to  and  extends  between  tlie  cones  formed  by 

cany  him  awa^  out  of  the  country  or  ju-  the  latter.     It  secretes  the  urine,  that  is, 

risdietion  withm  which  he  is  seized,  or  to  separates  its  elements  from  the  blood,  and 

confiDe    him,  or  sell  him  into  slavery,  combines  them,  while  the  latter  poura  it 

This  is  a  heinous  ofience,  and  was  pun-  into  the  pefvis,  a  membranous  bag  situated 

ished  by  fine,  imprisonment  and  pillory,  at  the  middle  of  the  kidney,  from  which 

by  the  common  law.     The  statute  of  it  is  conveyed   by  the  ureter,  a  mem- 

11  and  12  Wyiiam  III,  c.  7,  provides  a  branous  tube,  into  the  bladder.    From  the 

puniabment  by  imprisonment  for  three  ,  bladder,  the  urine  is  evacuated  by  the 

months,  in  case  th^  captain  of « therchant  urethra,   a   membranous   canal   jMisfflng 

vessel  shall,  while  abroad^  fi)rce  any  per-  through  the  penia    The  kidneys  are  not 

son  on  shore,  /and   wilfully  leave  him  mere  filtera  or  sieves^  as  was  anciently 

behind,  or  shall  refbse'  to  bring  home  any  suf^posed,  and  as  some  modem  physiolo- 

one  whom  he  mav   have   carried   out,  gists   have   maintained  4  they   are   true 

when  the  person  shall  be  able  and  de-  glands,  that  is,  a  vascular  nervous  appara- 

Biiou9  to  return.     The  laws  of  the  U.  tus^  having  a  particular  action  for  the  pro- 

gtates,  also,  provide  that  the  captains  of  duction  of  a -peculiar  fluid.    The  kidneys 

veeaela  shall  not,  unnecessarily  and  pur-  are   subject  to  an  inflamtnation,   called 

poaely,  against  the  will  of  any  sadora,  nephriiis^  and  to  a  hervbus  pain,  called 

leave  them  on  shore  in  a  foreign  port  n^ikndgia.    The  kidney  sometimes  con- 
But  this  ifl  not  equivalent  to  kidnapping  or    tains  stones,  gravel  or  sand  in  the  pelvis, 
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and  .also  in  the  cordcal^and  tubulous  sub-  treated  with  great  respect  as  men  of  sci- 
stances  (see  calculus},  whjch  occasion  the  ence  and  learning.  On  the  suppretsion 
most  excruciating  pain.  Diseases  of  the  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1774,  China  was  leas 
kidneys  are  generally  occAisioned  by  ex-  visited  by  scientific  persons  than  fbnner- 
cess  in  eating  and  (Linking,  particularly  W,  which  induced  ivien-Long  to  send  to 
in  subjects  addicted  to  venery,  or  accus-  Canton,  and  invite  artists  and  Teamed  men 
tomed  to  violent  riding,  or  much  walking,  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  particu- 
Temperance,  vegetable  diet,  warm  bath-  larly  astronomers.  This  sovereign  pos- 
ing, abstaining  mm  equitation,  &c.,  are  sessed,  on  his  owil  part,  a  taste  (br  poetry 
preventives.  and  natural  histofy.  Resolving*to  immor- 
'  KiDNET  Beans.  '  (See  fVeheh  Becau.)  talize  the  remembnuice  of  bis  victories  by 

Kiel  ;  a  ^ity  and  fine  harbor  on  a  bay  the  gmver,  he  engaged  French  artists  to 
of  the  Baltic,  in  the  Danish  duchy  of  copy  some  Chinese  paintings,  in  which 
Holstein,  until  1773  the  jchief  place  of  the  they  were  represented ;  but  Couis  XV  bad 
Ciottorp  (or  Imperial  Russian)  part  of  Hoi-  them  encrraved  for  him  at  his  own  ex- 
stein.  It  contains  7000  inhabitants,  and  pense.  The  larger  Chinese  collection  oti 
800  houses.  Lat  54^  19^  43'^  N. ;  Ion.  agriculture  contains  several  poems  of  this 
10°  18^  20^'  K.  Its  university  was  estab-  monarch  on  rural  occupations  and  inci- 
lisbed  in  1665,  by  Christian  Albert,  duke  dents;  and  he  established  a  library  of 
of  Holstein ;  henOe  its  name,  ChrtsHana  600,000  volumes,  containing  copies  of  aU 
.^bertina.  It  has,  at  present,  over  250  the  most  iiiteresting  works  in  Chmiu  Into 
students,  a  Ubrary  of  100,000  volumes,  an  this  coilection  he  admitted  three  books, 
observatory,  and  a  museum  of  natural  his-  written  b^  the  Jesuits,  on  the  Christian  re- 
toiy.  There  are,  also,  a  seminary  for  lidon.  A  description  of  the  Chinese  empme, 
teachers,  and  other  excellent  institutions,  which  appeared  in  Busching's  Magazine, 
The  environs  of  Kiel  are  picturesque,  was  also  compiled  by  his  order.  He  died 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  commerce,  at  Pekin,  in  1/86,  ailter  a  reign  of  50  years. 
The  peace  of  Kiel,  between  Denmark  and  '  Kilda,  St.  Under  thia  general  name 
Sweaen,  and  between  Denmark  and  Great  is  comprised  a  groupof  iskteds  b^onnng 
Britain,  Jan.  14, 1814,  was  connected  with  to  the  Hebrid^  T)w  principol-  iaujaS. 
die  treaties  of  Hanover,  Feb.  8,  1814,  gives  its  name  to  the  rest,  ana  is  about 
betweep  Denmark  and  Russia,  and  that  three  miles  long,  fh>m  east  to  west,  and 
of  Beriin,  Aug.  25,  1814,  between  Den-  two  broad,  fh)ih  north  to  souA,  and  about 
mark  and  Prussia.  Ifeninark  ceded  Nor-  nine  miles  and  a  half  in  cirpuntferenoe. 
way  to  Sweden,  an4  received  in  return  The  islands,  altogether,  are  supposed  to  be 
Swedish  Pomerania,  with  the  promise  of  capable  of  pasturidg  2000  sheep ;  but  the 
600,000  Swedish  dollars.  Great  Britain  save  qpantity  maintained  scarcely  amounts  to 
back  all  die  Danish  colonies,but  retained  the  one  thud  of  thi&  St  Kilda  is  about  140 
fleet  and  Heligoland.  Denmark  contracted  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  raain- 
to  send  10,0^.men  agaiQSt  Napoleon,  for  land  of  Scotland.  Population,  1692. 
\i^hich  England  paid  £33,333  per  month  Kill^orew.  Three  brothers  of  this 
subsidies.  ,  Prussia  ceded  Saxe-Lauen-  name,  distinguished  by  their  loyalty,  wit 
burg  to  Denmark,  and  undertook  to  pay  the  and:  talents,  flotuished  under  the  two 
600,000  Swedish  dollars  already  promised  Charleses.  They  were  the  sons  of  sir 
by  Sweden,  and  2,000,000  more  of  Pru^  Robert  Killigrew. — WUUam^  the  (Mest, 
sian  doUars,  at  certain  .  periods,  besides  was  bom  in  1605,  at  Hanworth,  Middle- 
3,500,000  of  Prussian  dollars  to  Sweden ;  sex,  and,  after  ^oin^  through  dke  usual 
in  return  for  which  she  received  Swedish  course  of  a  Hmversity  education  at  St 
Pomerania  with  Rugen..  (See  Sch611's  John's  college,  Oxfoid,  made  the  tour  of 
lEst,  des  TraiUa  de  Paix,  x,  219,  ssq. ;  Europe.  On  his  return  to  England,^  he 
xiv,  215,  seq. ;  and  xi,  144,  seq.]  obtained  a  place  at  court,  as  one  of  the 

Kififr-LojNo,  emperor  of  Chma,  distin-  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
guished  for  his  love  of  literature,'was  bom  Ufaarles  I.  During  the  civil  wars,  he  si^- 
in  1710,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Yun-  fered  materially,  both  in  purse  and  person, 
tschin,  in  1735.  He  favored  the  Christian  in  consequence  of  his  adherence  ta  the 
rehgiou  in  private,  but,  in  1753,  interdicted  royal  cause ;  in  recompense  for  which  be 
its  exercise  by  a  formaJ  order ;  and  he  had  received,  after  the  restoration,  the  honor 
previously  even  persecuted  those  who  of  knighthood,  and,  on  the  marriage  of 
openly  professed  it  The  missionaries  Chaiies  II,  obtuned  the  post  of  vice- 
were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  proceed  chamberlain.  He  composed  four  pkys — 
with  great  caution,  although  several  of  Selindra,  the  Siege  of  Urban,  Ormasdes, 
them  were  in  th6  emperor's  service,  and  and  Paodoia  (Oxford,  folio,  1666),  popu- 
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lar  in  their  day.    His  other  writings  are,  licentious  court.    She  fell  a  Ttctim  to  the 

Midnight  and  Dnijy  Thoughts,  and  the  small-pox,  in  tlie  summer  of  1685,  and 

Artless  Midnight  Thoughts  of  a  Gentle-  hss   been    characterized    by    Wood    as 

man  at  Court  ^8vo.).    He  died  in  1693. —  ^  a  grace  for  beauty^  i^id  a  muse  for  wit," 

T%omat^  the  second,  was  bom  in  1611,  and  celebrated  by  the  greatest  of  her  tite- 

and  died  before  his  elder  brother,  inlOSSi.  raiy  contemporaries,  John  Diyden. 

He  was  one  of  Charles  I's  pases,  and  Kinq  (Old  FnmluBb,  Mrng,  ehimg, 

accompanied  the  prince  of  Wales  into  huning ;    Anglo-Saxon,    fyning,    cynig, 

exile,    puring  his  absence  firom  England,  ^mg;   GemxnUykMf;   JDani^  loongt; 

he  visited  Fiance,  Itdy  and  Spaip^  and,  Siw^ediah,  kamaig ;)  Finlandish,  kumngas) 


afler  the  restoration,  was  appointed  by  is  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation.  The 
the  new  king  (with  whom  he  was  a  sreat  title  of  majesty  belongs  exclusively  to 
ftvorite),  one  of  his  grooms  of  the  bed-  kings  and  emperors ;  other  privileges, 
chamber.  A  vein  of  lively  pleasantly,  likewise,  principally  of  a  ceremonial  kmd, 
combined  vnth  a  certain  oadi(^>  both  of  are  connected  with  the  regal  tide,  included 
person  and  manner,  placed  him  high  in  in  diplomacy  under  the  name  of  nnfci 
the  good  graces  of  Charles,  who  would  honors  (honnewrs  royaux^  honores  regu), 
frequently  allow  him  firee  access  to  his  These  honors,  however,  are  sometimes  en- 
person,  when  characters  of  the  first  digni-  joyed  by  stptei^  where  the  pripces  do  not 
ty  in  the  state  were  recused  it,  till  tulli-  bear  the  royal  title ;  thus  the  late  republics 
grew,  at  length,  became  almost  the  ,insep-  of  Venice  and  of  the  Uni^  Netherlands 
arable  companion  of  his  monarch^  fiimil-  (and  now  that  of  Switzerland),  the  dectors 
iar  hours.  He  wrote  eleven  pieces  for  the  (as  the  elector  of  Hesse),  the  grand-dukes, 
stage^  which  have  been  collected  and  possessed  them,  at  least  in  part  Previ- 
printed  in  one  volume  folio  (1664) ;  but  oos  to  the  French  revolution,  the  foUow- 
we  look  in  vain  in  them  for  traces  of  that  xae  countries  gave  their  princes  the  regal 
fiicetioosness  and  whim,  which,  together  titM :  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portu^, 
with  the  encouragement  he  received  fiom  Naptes  and  Sicily  (or  the  Two  Sicilies), 
royalty^  procured  him  the  appellation  of  Sardinia,  Prussia,  Bohemia,  Hun«uy, 
king  CharUs^s  itster.  He  hes  buried  in  Galiciaand  Lodomiria,  Poland,  Enffumd, 
Westminster  Mtey^-^Hmry,  the  youneest  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweiden,  Denmark  and 
of  the  three,  was  one  year  younger  than  Norway.  After,  the  French  revolution 
his  brother  Thomas,  whom  he  survived  broke  out,  France  was  struck  out  fipom  the 
abont  SIX  yeais.  He  was  educated  for  the  list  of  kingdom^  and,  soon  after,  Poland ; 
churoh  at  Christ-churchy  Oxford^  and  acted  and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  Napoleon 
as  chaplain  to  the*cavaher5.  In  1643,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  France,  new  king- 
graduated  as  doiCtor  in  divinity,  and  ob-  doms  arose,  though  some  of  them  enjoyed 
tained  a  stall  at  Westminster.  On  the  re-  only  an  q}4ieraeral  eiListence.  Thus  the 
establirimient  of  monarchy,  he  obtained  kin^omof  Hetruria  was  formed  from  the 
the  living  of  Wh^thamstead,  Herts,  and  ancient  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a 
the  mastership  of  the  Sav<:)y.  He  wrote  a  new  kin^om  of  Nanles  sprung  into  being, 
tragedv  when  only  17  yiears  old,  called  the  while  the  old  fhmiJy  in  the  Sicilies  stul 
Conspiracy.  In  1652,  he  published  a  cor-  retained  the  royal  dignity  (not  acknowl- 
rected  version  of  this  piece,  changing  the  edged,  indeed,  by  Napoleon).  Thus  there 
name  to  that  of  Pallantus  and  Eudora.— ^  was  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  kingdom  of 
The  females  of  this  family  were  also  dis-  Holland,  and^  at  the  be^ning  of  1806, 
tingui8hed.-^Dame  Calktprvne  KQUgrew,  ihb  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wiiitem- 
wite  of  sir  Henry,  was  celebrated  as  caie  beiff,  which  were  followed,  in  1807,  by 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  her  the^ngdoms  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia. 
day.  She  was  the  daughter  of  sir  Atx-  The  son  of  Napoleon  was  called  king  ef 
thony  -Cooke,  bom  about  the  year  1530;  B^me,  in  imitation  of  the  custom  which 
and,  to  a  fiuniliar  acquaintance  with  the  prevailed  in  the  German  empire,  where 
classical,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Oriental  the.  person  elected,  during  the  life  of  the 
languages,  united  considerable  poetic  tal-  emperor,  to  succeed  at  his  deatli,  was 
ent.  Her  death  took  place  in  1600. —  ttyledlangqftkeRome^.  Thee^ostence 
,^nne  JSUigmffj  daughter  of  tho  divine,  of  Hetruria  and  Holiand  a^  kingdoms, 
already  mentioned,  .was  bom  in  1660.  however,  wfis  soon  terminated  by  France 
She  gave  strong  indications  of  genius  at  itself;  and  of  Westphalia  by  the  enfran- 
an  eariy  age,  and  became  equ^Iy  emi-  chiseniient  of  Germany  from  the  dominion 
nent  in  poetry  and  painting,  as  well  as  of  the  French.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
distinguisned  for  her  piety  and  unblem-  the  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
lied  Tirtue  amidst  the  seductions  of  a  Hanover  were  established.  In  place  of  the 
VOL.  vii.               18 
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kingdom  of  Italy,  arose  the  Lombaido-  Kino,  William ;  a  learned  Irish  prelate, 
Venetian  kuwdom,  under  the  sovereiflpty  who  was  a  native  of  Antrim,  but  of  Soot- 
of  Austria.— -In  eiuiy  times,  the  chief  of  tish  extraction.  His  zealous  opposition 
an  independent  state  was  called  king;  to  the  measures  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
at  a  later  period,  the  pope  and  emperor,  party,  in  the  reijm  of  James  II,  ensured 
as  spiritual  and  secular  heads  of  Christen-  his  preferment  aller  the  expulsion  of  diat 
dom,  pretended  to  ha¥e  the  right  to  make  prince.  After  holding  several  inferior 
kinffs,  until  Frederic  III,  elector  of  Bran-  offices,  he  was  made,  in  .1702,  archbidiop 
denburg  and  duke  of  Prussia,  declar^  of -Dublin.  He  died  May  8,  1729,  aged 
himseli  king  of  Prussia.  Like  other  sub-  79.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  wit  as 
jectB^  of  common  intenest  in  European  well  as  his  leaming.  Having  been  diaai^ 
politics,  the  general  acknowledgment  of  pointed  in  his  expectations  of  beins  raised 
the  royal  title,  in  any  particular  instance,  to  the  primacy  of  Ireland  on  the  death  of 
is  dependent,  to  a  copsiderBble  degree,  on  archbishop  Ijndsey,  it  bemg  assiimed  as 
the  wiU  of  the  most  powerful  govern-  a  reason  for  passing  him  over,  that  lie  was 
ments.  The  following  monarchs  have  too  far  advanced  m  years,  he  received 
the  titles  enumerated  below,  in  addition  to  doctor  Boulter,  the  new  primate,  at  his 
those  by  which  they  are  usually  known,  first  visit,  without  paying  him  the  custom- 
The  emperor  of  Austria  is  titular  king  of  ary  compliment  of  rising  to  salute,  him, 
Jerusalem,  actual  king  of  Hungary,  Bohe-  apologizing  for  the  apparent  ineivility  hf 
mia,  the  Lombardo- Venetian  dominions,  BSfiogf  *<My  lord,  I  am  sune  your  graee 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Galicia  and  will  mrgive  n^  because  vou  know  /  am 
Lodomiria;  the  emperor  of  Russia  has  the  (do  old  tonatJ'  Archbishop  King  is 
title  of  kins  of  Moscow,  Kasan,  Astracan,  principally  known  at  present  as  the  author 
Poland,  SilJeria  and  the  Taurian  Cherso-  of  a  treatise  Dt  Orimt  MaU^  Ae  ofcgect 
nesus ;  the  kinff  of  Portugal  calls  himself,  of  which  is  to  show  mat  the  presence  of 
also,  kinff  of  ^garve ;  the  king  of  Spain,  natural  and  moral  evil  in  tibe  woiid  is  not 
kinff  of  Castile,  Leon,  Arroigon,  the  Two  inconsistent  with  the  power  and  goodness 
SicDies,  Jerusalem,  Navarre,  Granada,  of  tl^e  Supreme  Being.  This  work  pro- 
Toledo,  Valencia,  Galicia,  Majorca,  Seville,  voked  the  animadveraions  of  the  cc^ 
Sardinia,  Cordova^  Cornea,  Murcia,  Jaen,  brated  Bayle,  as  it  impugned'  his  argur 
Algarve,  Alffeziras,  Gibraltar,  the  Canary  ments  on  the  Maniohean  system.  Some 
Islands,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  the  remarks  on  it  were  likewise  pubhshed  by 
Islands  and  Terra  Firma  beyond  ^e  sea ;  Leibnitz,  whose  objectioni^  as  well  as 
the  former  kings  of  France  called  them-  those  of  other  opponents,  are  considered 
selves,  also,  kii^  of  Navarre  \  at  present,  in  the  additions  to  an  English  translation 
like  Louis  XVI  in  the  time  of  the  revolu-  Of  the  .work,  by  Law,  afterwards  bishop 
tion,  they  have  the   title   kiqg   of  the  of  Carlisle. 

French ;  the  king  of  the  Two.  Sicilies.  Kino,  Rufus,  a  distinffuisbed  Amen* 

calls  himself,  also,  kin^  ^f   Jerusalem;  canorator, statesman ainddiplomadBt,  was 

the  king  of  Great  Britaui  (i.  e.  England  bom  in  1755,  at  Scarborough,  in  the  dis- 

and  Scotland)  is  also  king,of  Ireland,  and  trict  of  Maine,  where  his  father  was  an 

the  Brunswick  house  are  kings  of  Hano-  opulent  merchant     He  was  entered  at 

ver;  the  long  of  Denmaric  calls  hunsel^  Harrard  colle^e,>Cambridge,  in  1773;  but, 

also,  king  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  in  1775)  his  coUegiate  purbuits  were  infier- 

does,  also,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Nor-  rupted   by   the   commencement  of  the 

way.    Where  we  have  used  the  phrase  revolutionaiy  war,  the  builcHngs  apper- 

^is  king/'  we  mean  that  the  countries  taining  to  the  institution  having  become 

from  which  the  title  is  derived  are  actual-  the   barracks  of  the  American  troops, 

ly  existing,  distinct  states,  under  one  head.  The  students  were,  in  consequence,  dis- 

as  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which  have  persed  until  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 

nothing  in  conunon,  except  dieir  monarch,  when    th^   re-assembled  at    Concord, 

The  same  is  the  case  with  Sweden  and  where  they  remamed  until  the  evacuation 

Norway.    Many  of  the  tides  are  empty,  of  Boston  by  the  Bridsh  forces,  in  1776. 

antiquated  designations,  retained  from  a  In  1777,  he  received  his  d^^ree,  and  im- 

childish  love  of  pomp.    Down  to  the  union  mediately  afterwards  entered,  as  a  student 

of  England  and  Ireland,  the  kings  of  Eng-  of  law,  into  the  office  of  the  celebrated 

kind  Irore  the  dde  of  kings  of  France.    For  Theophilus    Parsons,   at    Newbuiyport 

information  respecting  the    prerogatives  Before  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

and  limitations  of  the  king  of  England,  see  1778,  he  volunte^ped  his  services  in  the 

Oreat  Britain^  division  EngiM  CanstUt^  enterprise  conducted  by  gener&I  Sullivan 

UmJ)  and  count  d'Estaign  against  the  British  in 
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Rhode  Idandf  and  acted  in  die  capacity  general   Hamihon,   and  the   remainder, 

of  aid-de-camp  to  the  former.    In  1780,  relative  to  the  commercial  and  maritime 

be  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  aitides,  by  Mr.  King.     The  most  cele- 

soon  after  was  elected  representative  of  the  brated,  speech  made  by  Mr.  Kins,  in  the 

town  of  Newbuiyport,  in  the  lenalature  or  senate  of  the  U.  States,  was  in  tt^s  year, 

General  Court,  as  it  is  caUed,  of  Massachu-  concerning  a  petition  which  had  been  pre- 

setts,  where  his  success  paved  the  way  to  a  sented  b/  some  of  the  citizens  of  Petansyl- 

seat  in  the  old  congress  in  1784.    Uismost  vania  ag^unst  the  right  of  Albert  Gallatin 

celebrated  eSoii  in  the  legislature  was  to  take  a  seat  in  the  senate,  to  which  he 

made  in  that  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  had  been  chosen-  bv  that  state,  on  the 

recommendation  by  congress  to  the  seve-  ground  of  want  of  legal  qualification,  in 

ral  states  to  grant  to  the  general  covemment  consequence  of  not  having  been  a  citizen 

a  five  per  cent  impost,  a  Compliance  with  of  the  U.  States  for  the  requLnte  number 

which  he  advocated  with  ffreat  power  of  years.    Mr.  King  spoke  in  support  of 

and  zeaL    He  was  re-elected  a  member  the  petition,  and  in  answer  to  a  speech 

of  congress  in  1785  and  1786.    In  the  of  Aaron  Burr  in  favor  of  Mr  GaUatm. 

latter  vear,  he  was  sent  by  congress,  with  Mr.  GaUatin  was  excluded.    In  the  spring 

Mr.  Monroe,  to  the  legislature  of  Penn-  of  1796,  Mr.  King  was   appointed,  by 

sylvania,  to  remonstrate  against  one  of  its  president  Washington,  minister  plenipo- 

prooeedmg&     A  day  was  (4)pointed  for  tentiaiy  to  the  court  of  St  James,  hav- 

them  to  address  the.  legislamre,  on  which  iog  previous!/  declined  the  offer  of  the 

Mr*  Kiiw  rose  first  to  speak ;  but,  before  department  of  state.    The  functions  of 

he  Could  open  his  lips,  he  lost  the  com-  that  post  he  continued  to  discharae  until 

nand  of  his  faculties,  and,  in  his  confb-  1803,  when  he  returned  home,    fii  1813, 

sioD,  barely  retaiiied  presence  of  mind  he  was  a  third  time  sent  to  the  senate  by 

enbugh  to  request  Mr.  Monroe  to  take  his  the  legislature  of  New  York,  at  a  period 

place.    Meanwhile,,  he  recovered  his  self-  when  the  nation  was  involved  in  nostili- 

poaocfltBon,  and  on  rising  again,  after  com-  ties  with  Great  Britain.    His  speech  on 

piimenting  his  audience  by  attributing  his  the  burning  of  Wo^ington  by  the  enemy, 

misifortune  to.  the  eSkck  produced  upon  was  one  of  his  most  eloquent  displays, 

him  by  so  august  an  assemblage,  proceed-  and  teemed  with  sentiments  which  had 

ed  to  deliver  an   elegant  and  masteriy  ^ohoee  from  all  parties.    In  1816,  whilst 

speech.    In  1787,  when  the  general  con-  eiMaged  with   his   senatorial   duties   at 

veiHioh  met  at  Philadelphia  for  the  pur-  lA^hioffton,  he  was  proposed  as  a  can- 

pO0e  of  forming  a  constitution  for  the  didate  for  tiie  chief  magistracy  of  the 

country,  Mr.  King  was  sent  to  it  by  the  state  of  New  Yoric,  by  a  convention  of 

legiBlature  of  Massachusetts,   and,  when  delegates  fiibm  several  of  its  counties. 

the  convention  of  that  state  was  called,  in  The  nominaticm  was  made  without  his 

order  to  discuss  the  system  of  govern-  knowledge,  and  it  vrtM  with  great  reluc^ 

ment  proposed,  was  likewise  chosen  a  tance  that  h^s  acceded  to  it,  at  the  earnest 

member  of  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  New-  solicitation  of  his  friends.    He  was  not, 

buryport.    In  both  assemblies,  he  waa  in  however,  elected.    In  1830,  he  was  re- 

fiivor.  of  the  jnesent  constitution;    Inl7£^  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  U.  States^ 

he  removed  to  New  York  d^.  In  1789,  he  where  he  continued  until  the  expiration 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York'  of  the  term,  in  March,  1825.    Several  of 

legislature,  anc^  during  its  extra  session,  th?  laws  which  he  proposed  and  carried, 

in  the  sumtner  of  that  year,jgeneral  Schuy-  in  tiiat  interval,  were  of  preat  consequence. 

ler  and  himself  were   chosen  the  first  In  the  ftmous  Miasoun  question,  he  took 

aeniktora  from  the  state,  under  the  consti-.  the  kiad.    On  his  withdrawal  from  the 

tution  of  the  U.  Slates.     In  1794,  the  sebatb,  he  aoc^ted  from  president  Ad- 

British  treaty  was  made  public,  and,  a  pub-  ams,  the  appointment  of  minister  plenipo- 

lic  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  Yoric  tentiaiy  at  tne  court  of  London.    Dunng 

haviiigbeen  called  respectinff  it,  Mr.  King  the  voyaae  to  England,  his  health  was 

and  gen<er^  Hamilton  atten<tod  to  explain  senably  unpau^.    He  remdned  abroad 

and  defend  it;  but  the  people  were  in  a  twelvemonth,  but  his  illness  impeded 

such,  a  forment^  that  they  w^re  not  allow-  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  and 

ed  to  speak.    They  therefore  retii^  and  proyed  fotal  soon  after  his  return  home. 

immediately  commenced  the  publication  He  died  like   a   Christian  philosopher, 

of  a  aeries  of  essays  upon  the  subject^  April  29, 1837,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

under  the  signature  of  Camillus,  the  first  Tne  name  of  Mr.  King  is  conspicuous  in 

ten  of  which,  relating  to  the  permanent  the  annals  of  the  American  Union,  in 

articles  of  the  treaty,  were  written  by  connexion^  not  merely  with  the  hisloiy  of 
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parties^  but  with  that  of  the  formation  and  which  she  forms  between  high  and  low 

establishment  of  the  federal  republican  watw  mark.     The  eyes  of  this  animaly 

system.    Politicians  of  every  denomina-  according  to  the  observatioas  of  Mr.  An- 

tion  bore  testimony  to  the  Talue  of  his  dr6,  consist  of  a  great  number  of  very 

public  services,  and  the  eminence  of  his  small  cones. 

talents  and  virtues.  .  KuraFtSBER  {akedoy  Lin.).  This  ge- 
Kme  AT  Arms,  in  heraldry ;  an  officer  nus  of  birds  is  distinguiibed  by  having 
formerly  of  great  authority,  whose  busi-  an  elon^ted,  robust,  straight^  tetragonsi, 
ness  is  to  direct  the  heralds,  preside  at  acute  bill^.with  in  margins  finely  ere- 
theu-  chapters,  and  have  the  jurisdiction  nate-fimbnate  ;  feet  robust ;  wings  rather 
of  annoiry.  The  origin  of  the  title  is  short ;  body  thick  and  compact ;  head 
doubtful.  There  are  mree  kin|;8  at  arms  large  and  elongated  ;  plumage  •  thick 
in  Elugland — Garter,  Clarepcieux,  and  and  glossy.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of 
Norroy ;  the  first  is  called  |irmcjpa2  king  the  world,  especially  in  warm  climates, 
at  ormBy  the  two  othen  provincial  kings,  there  being  but  one  qpecies  in  Eu^pe 
Clarencieujc'  is  said  to  be  derived  from  and  one  in  the  U.  States.  The  kingfisher 
Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  V,  first  king  frequents  the  banks  of  rivera,  and  is  almost 
at  arms  for  the  south  of  England.  Nor-  always  found  alone,  perched  on  a  branch 
roy  (Norman  French,  nortMm  king)  is  of  a  tree  projecting  over  the  water,  where 
king  at  arms  for  the  north  of  En^and.  it  remains  motionless  for  houis,  watch- 
There  are  also  Lion  king  afanns  for  Scot-  inff  till  some  fish  comes  under  its  station, 
land,  and  Ulster  kine  at  arms  for  Ireland,  when  it  dives  perpendicularly  do^miwards 
'  Kino-Crab  (limmu$  polypkemua).  This  into  the  water,  and  brings  up  its  ^y  with 
well  known  inliabioun  ot  the  northern  its  foet,  cairies  it  to  km^  where  it  beats  it 
coasts  of  the  U.  States  is  distinguished  to  death,  and  swallows  it  entire,  afterwards 
fit>m  its  kindred  species  fa^  having  seven  casting  up  the  scales,  and  other  indigestible 
spines  on  the  Upper  part  of  the  thorax  and  parts,  m  the  form  of  l^ls.  There  is,  per- 
three  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen :  naps,  no  aniinal  respecting,  which  the 
the  superior  sumce  of  the  tail  is  also  pro*  imagination  of  mankind  has  invented  more 
vided  with  numerous  spines.  The  fe-  fables  than  respecting  this  bird.  The  an- 
male,  including  &e  tail,  is  about  two  foet  in  cients  supposed  that- it  built  its  nest  upon 
length,  the  male  somewhat  less.    It  should  the  ocean — > 

be  noticed  that  the  spines  on  the  thorax  IiKubathaiajtmependeniibusceipiortTddiM.  Ovid. 

and  abdomen,  although  very  acute  and  But,  as  this,  floating  cradle  woidd  belike- 

promment  when  die  animal  is  yoUng,  be-  ly  to  be  destroyed  by  storins.  ihey  endowed 

come  more  obtuse  as  it  advances  in  age,  the  bird  with  powers  to  lufl  the  raghig  of 

so  that,  when  fuU  grown,  they  are  obsolete,  the  waves  daring  the  period  <rfmcuba- 

tlieir  situation  being  designated  by  a  m-  tion :  hence  those  tranquU  days  near  the 

bercle  somewhat  In^wner  than  the  sur-  solstice  were  termed  halofon  days ;  and, 

rounding^elL    Th^v  occur  in  great  pro-  that  the.  voyager  might  want  no  accom- 

fiision  m  Delaware  bay,  in  the  inlets  of  plislunent,  they  attributed  it  to  the  chann 

the  New  Jersey  coast,  &c.    These  cms-  ©f  song.*   But  these  were  not  all  the  won- 

taceous  animals  never  swim,  but  change  Uerful  attribtites  of  the  kii^gfisher.    What- 

theur  situations  by  crawKng  slowly  along  ever  branch  it  perohed  on  became  with- 

on  die  bottom.     The  feet  are  completely  ©red ;   the  body,  when  dried,  preserved 

hidden  by  the  shell.    If,  when  cast  on  clothes  from  the  moth;   and,  stiU  more 

sbore  by  the  waves,  they  should  unfor-  extraordinaiy,  it  preserved,  where  it  was 

tunately  be  thrown  on  their  back,^  they  kept,  the  peace  of  fiunihes,  and  was  not 

^not   recover    their   proper    position,  only  a  safeguard  against  thunder,  but  also 

Hogs  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  it  is  said  augmented  hidden  treasurea     But  it  is 

that  these  animals  appear  to  know  of  the  Dot  to  the  fanciful  genius  of  the  ancients 

iiiabihty  of  the  king-crab  to  escape  if  it  be  alone,  that  this  bii^  is  indebted  for  won- 

turned  on  its  back,  and  take  advantage  of  derful  attributes.    Accordmg  to  Gmdiu, 

the  circumstance  by  reversing  as  raauy  as  the  feadiers  of  the  kingfisher  are  emplo)- 

they  can  before  they  proceed  to  satisfy  ed  by  tlie  Tartare  and  Ostiaks  for  many 

theu-  appetite.    When  irritated,  they  elc-  superstitious  practices.    The  former  pluck 

yate  dieu-  tad,  but  are  incapable  of  using  them,  cast  them  into  the  water,  and  care- 

It  tis  a  weapon  of  defence.     They  are  fully  preserve  such  as  float,  pretending 

never  eaten  by  man,  thouffh  the  eggs  ai-e  that  if  with  one  of  these  foathere  thev 
said  to  form  an  article  ol  food  in  China.      -  ^  , ,  ,  ^     .,  _,    / 

rheseare  deposited  b v  the  feinale  m  a         immatagcsta^.opiti^jluctibm^J^a, 
hole  ofconsiderable  width,  but  little  depthj  •       7    *-     ^  ^*    Sil.  Iial. 
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touch  a  woman,  or  even  her  dothea,  ahe  llie  perfbrmancea  conaiat  of  Italian  ope- 
muat  ftll  in  love  with  thenu  The  Ostiaka  raa  and  balleta,  and  the  perfonnerB  are 
preaerve  the  skin  about  their  persons  aa  tiie  moat  celelnuted  from  the  Italian  and 
an  amulet  againat  every  ilL  But  it  ia  French  ataffes.  The  interior  is  veiy  mag- 
not  these  baiharouB  nationa  only  that  en-  nifioent,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  cele* 
tertain  extravagant  nodona  in  regard  to  brated  theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan, 
this  bird.  It  is  believed  by  aome  persons^  The  stage,  within  the  walls,  is  60  feet  long 
that  if  the  bo^  of  a  kingfiaher  be  aua-  and  80  broad,  and  tho  space  acroaa  from 
pended  by  a  thread,  by  some  magnetic  the  bosses  on  each  Eode,  46  feet  Each 
influence,  ita  braaat  always  tuina  to  the  box  is  enclosed  by  curtains,  according  to 
north.  The  species  inhahititig  the  U.  the  fiishion  of  the  Neapolitan  theatres,  and 
States  (A.  akuon)  ia  distinguiBhed  bir  be-  ia  furnished  with  six  chairs.  There  are 
ing  of  a  bluian  slate  color,  with  ja  jfemi-  hre  tiers  of  hpxes^  all  of  which  are  private 
ffinouB  bandi  on  the  breast,  and  a  spot  be-  jNroperty,  or  -are  let  out  for  the  season  to 
fore  and  behind  the  eyes,  a  large  collar  peisona  of  rank  and  fiualuon.  The  boxea 
round  the  neck,  and  the  vent  white :  the  will  accommodate  about  900  persons,  die 
head  haa  an  elevated  crest.  It  inhabits  pit  800,  and  the  gallery  ^OO.  The  opera 
the  wh<de  continent,  from  Hudson's  hay  usually  opens  for  the  aeason  in  January, 
on  the  north  to  the  equator,  and  perbapa  and  continuea  its  performance,  on  Tues- 
even  still  fiirtber  south,*  m^mting  in  cold  days  and  Saturdays,  till  Augusts 
and  temperate  regions.  (See  Wils.  Am,  iCiroston  ;  a  seaport  on  the  south 
Om^  voL  iii,  p.  59.)     -  coast  of  Jamaica,  constitute  a  city  in 

Kme's  AnvocATB.    (See  Mooeateqf  1802,  situated  on  a  hay  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 

the  Chwn.)  in  which  there  is  safe  anchorage.    It  was  ' 

Kite's  Bench.    (See  Covria  qfJugUeCf  founded  in  1693^  after  the  dettruction  of 

division  CourU  of  England.)  Port  Royal  by  an  earthquake  in  the  pre- 

KiNO's  GoLLBOE  (Ix>ndoni    This  new  ceding  year.    It  has  b^n  of  late  gready 

inadtution  received  the  royal  charter  Au-  extended,    and    has    many    handsome 

gUBt  14,  1829,  and  was  brought  forward  houses.'    It  baa  two  churches,  one  Epis- 

under  the  patronaae  of  the  government  copal,  the  other  Preafayterian.    There  is, 

and  the  church.    The  course  of  educa-  beaides,  a  theatre,  a  free-school,  established 

lion    in  King's  coUege  is   divided   into  in  1729,  a  poor-house,  and  a  public  hoa- 

a  higher  and  a  lower  department     The  pital.  Populadon— whites,  10,000;  people 

latter    diviaion    consists    of    a    school  of  color,  S500^  free  negroes,  2500 ;  slaves, 

for  the  reception  of  day  scholars,  and  is  17,000  ;   total,  33,000.    10  miles  east  of 

distinct  from  the  higher,  and  intended  Spanish  Tovvn.    Lon.  7GP  SO^  W. ;  lat 

to  afford  an  education  preparatory  to  it.  18°  N. 

L  The  atudies  pursued  are  the  daasica,  ele*  KiKOSTOif,  Elizabeth,  duchess  ot,  was 
ments  of  miuhematics,  EiigUsh  literature  bom  in  1720,  and  waa  die  daughter  of  oolo- 
and  composition,  and  some  modem  lau-  nel  Chudleigfa,  governor  of  Chelsea  col- 
guagee,  if  desired;  In  the  former  are  lege,  who,  dying  while  ahe  v^as  voung,  left 
comprehended  religion  and  morals^  clas-  her  almost  unprovided  for.  She  resided 
aical  literature,  mathematica,  philosophy,  with  her  mother,  who,  throu(^  the  interest 
logic,  poUtical  economy,  history,  English  ofvpulteney,  afterwards  earl  of  Bath,  pro- 
Uteracure  and  com|)oaition,  fosei^  Ian-  cured  her  die  post  of  maid  of  honor  to  the 
guacea,  and  subjects  connected  with  pai^  princeas  vf  Wales,  the  mother  of  Geoige 
ticumr  profeesiohs.  No  person,  not  a  lU.  Her  wit  and  beauty  procured 
member  of  the  establiahed  church,  can  her  many  admireis,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
hold  any  office  of  government  or  inatrac-  levity  of  her  manners,  a  serious  otSar  of 
tion  in  the  coUege,  except  the  professor-  marriage  from  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
ships  of  Oriental  Uterature  and  modem  Butwhile  that  nobleman  was  on  the  con- 
languages.  The  building  forms  the  east-  tinent.  Mrs.  Hanmer,  the  aunt  of  miss 
em  wing  of  Somerset  house,  comprising  Chudleigh,  with  whom  e^  waa  on  a  visit, 
a  chapei,  hail,  library,  lecture  rooms,  resi-  penuaded  her  niece  to  many  private- 
dencea  for  the  profeuBsors,  &c.  (See  Uni-  ly  captain  Hervev,  a  naval  officer,  after- 
vemtief ,  and  London  Vniverniy,y~Kw^8  wuds  eari  of  Bnatol  She  soon  conceiv- 
coUege  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  me  edaviolentdislike  of  her  husband,  height- 
coUegea  at  the  univernty  of  Cambridge,  ened  by  die  discovery  that  she  had  Men 
i^mnd.    (See  CanibndgeJ)  deceived  faito  an  opinion  that  the  duke  of 

King's  Theatre,  or  Italian  Opera-  Hamilton  had  forgotten  her.     Her  mar- 

HousE,  is  a  fashionable  place  of  amuse*  riage,  which  took  place  August  4, 1744, 

ment  in  the  British  metropolis.  Hay  market,  was  kept  a  secret ;  and  her  refusal  of  ad- 
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vaotBgeous  proposals  of  itiarriage  which  whole  Turkish  fleet  of  13  ships  of  the 
she  subeequently  received,  offended  her  line.  In  this  battle,  several  eelebrated  na- 
inothei^  aiMl  subjected  her  to  reproaches,  val  movements  were  fiiBt  attempted  by 
Which  mduced  her  to  go  abroad:  She  hiiV  which  have  ance  been  general^ 
went  sn  company  with  a  major  in  the  ar^  adorned.  His  memorial  to  Catharine,  On 
mv,  with  whom  she  proceeded  to  Beriin,  the  Free  Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  rec- 
where  they  parted.  She  is  said  to  have  ommeuded  his  political  talents  to  the  no- 
beea  well  received  by  the  king  of  Prusna,  tice  of  the  en^ress,  who  loaded  bun  with 
and  also  at  the  court  of  Dresden ;  and,  on  martcs  of  esteem.  Kinsbergen  returned 
her  return  to  England  (as  miss  Ohudleigh),  to  his  country  in  1776^  and  was  employed 
she  resumed  her  situation  as  maid  of  hon-  to  negotiate  ^  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of 
or.  Desiroufl  of  breaking  off  her  union  Morocco,  in  which  he  was  successful 
v\rith  captain  Hervey,  she  adopted  the  in-  On  the  famous  day  of  the  Dogger-bank 
&mous  expedient  of  tearing  the  leaf  out  (August  5,  1781),  so  honorable  to  the 
of  the  parish  register,  in  which  her  mar-  Dutch  marine,  Iunfi})ergeh  commanded, 
riage  was  entered ;  but,  repenting  of  this  under  admiral  Zoutman,  seven  diipe  of 
step  in  consequence  of  her  husband's  the  line,  and  had  the  principal  ^nerit  of 
succeeding  to  the  peerage,  she  contrived  ihe  victory  over  the  English  admiral  Par- 
to  have^  the  leaf  reptiaced.  Not  long  after,  ker.  Ailer  the  peace  of  Paris  of  1783, 
the  duke  of  Kingston  made  h^r  a  mat-  the  empress  of  Russia  and.  the  kinff  of 
rimonial  t>il^r,  on  which  she  endeavored  Denmark  endeavored  to  induce  Kins- 
to  procure  a  divorce  fbom  lord  Brist9L  bergen  to  enter  tlieir  respective  marines ; 
He  at  first  opposed  her  scheme ;  but  at  but  he  refused  eveiy  oner.  During  the 
length  he,  assented  to  it,  And  she  obtain-  war  of  tlie  Frencli  revolution,  he  was  of 
ed  the  wished-fiNT  separation.  March  ^,  great  assistance  to  his  country,  particularly 
1769,  she  was  openly  married  to  Evelyn  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794.  A^ 
Pierrepont,  duke  of  Kingston,  t>n  whose  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  1795,  and 
death,  in  1773,  she  found  herself  left  mis-  the  chahge  of  administration,.  Kinsbergen 
tress  of  a  splendid  fortune  under  the  con^-  retnained  in  retirement^  declining  the 
ditton  of  her  not  again  becoming  a  wile,  modt  brilliant  offbrs.  Even  Schimmel- 
But  slie  did  not  enjoy  her  riches  undis^  penninck,  his  personal  friend,  could  not 
turbed.  The  heirs  of  the  duke  commeno-  tempt  him  from  his  retreat,  where  he 
ed  a  suit  against  her  for  bigamy,  as  having  occupied  himiself  in  study,  apicultural 
been  divorced  by  an  incompetent  tribunal,  pursuits,  and  the  education  <itUie  lower 
She  was  tried  before  the  house  of  lords,  classes.  King  Louis  Napoleon  appointed 
and  was  found  guilty ;  but,  on  her  plead-  him  fii]Bt  chamberlain,  coutit  of  Dogsfer- 
ingthcprivilegeofpeerage,  the  usual  pun-  bank,  counsellor  of  state,  and  gave  him 
ishmentof  burning  in  the  hand  was  remit-  the  srand  cross  of  the  order  of  &e  union, 
ted,  sad  she  was  discharged  on  paying  But  ne  could  not  induce  him  to  leave  his 
the  fees  of  ofiice.  Her  property  had  been  country-seat  in  Guelderland>  in  the  neigh- 
so  secured  that  it  was  not  aflected  bv  borhood  of  Appeldoorn,  nor  to  accept  any 
this  process.  The  remainder  of  her  life  of  the  salaries,  which  were  connected' with 
was  spent  abroad,  and  she  died  at  her  these  appointments.  After  the  union  of 
seat  near  Fontainebleau,  in  Francei  Aug.  Holkuid  with  France,  in  1810,  Napoleon 
28, 1788.  ali^  endeavored  to  gain  him  over,  and 
Ki:f  sB£RQEZf,  John  Henr^  van,  a  Dutch  appointed  him  senator.  Kinsbergen  could 
admiral,  bom  May  1, 1735,  at  Doesborg  not  refuse  the  dignity,  but  he  declined 
in  Quelderland,  died  1820, 84  years  olcL  the  income  connected  with  it  Master  of 
From  his  9th  year,  he  served  in  the  army,  a  large  formne,  he  applied ,  it  to  benevo- 
and  from  the  age  of  14  in  the  navy,  in  lent  and  useful  institutions.  Few  men 
which  he  made  ms  way  with  uncommon  have  left  a  name  equally  deserving  esteem, 
rapdity,  fiom  the  rwak  of  a  cadet  to  that  He  was  a  member  of  many  orders,  and  a 
of  a  vice-admiral.  With  the  permission  membjer  and  correspondent  of  the  princi- 
of  the  Dutch  government,  he  entered  the  pal  learned  societies.  As  a  writer  on  nav- 
Russian  service  in  1767,  at  the  com-  igadou  and  tactics,  he  is  an  Hutfaority. 
raeucement  of  the  war  against  the  Turka  His  maps,  including  those  of  the  Crimeii, 
Kinsbergen  enjoyed  the  unlimited  con*  are  excellent 

fidence  of  Catharine  II,  of  which  he  prov-  Kiosk  ;  a  summer-house,  with  a  tent- 
ed himself  worthyi  by  his  brilliant  success  shaped  roof,  open  on  all  sides,  and  isolatedL 
in  an  engagement  on  the  Black  sea,  when.  It  is  supported  by  pillars  (commonly  placed 
with  five  ships  of  40  guns,  and  some  in  a  squ&re),  round  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
smaller  men  of  war,  be  captiued  the  balustrade.    It  is  built  <^  wood,  stnw,  or 
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similar  materials,  and  is  chieflr  erected  l^ngwi  Mgupiiiica  restUiUa  (Rome,  1644^ 

to  a&brd  a  free  prospect  in  the  snad^  but  4to.),  he  mrae  investigations  respecting  the 

it  also  serves  to  embellish  a  rural  or  gardep  Coptitf  language.    He  wrote  also  Ohdtgcua 

view.    The  word  kiosk  'ib  Turkish.    This  JEgifffUacus  ,*  I^homu^%aM>va ;  ^s  mag^ 

kind  of  pavilion    has  been   introduced  na  dciendi  aeu  CorMnaioria;  PrtdunoneM 

from  the  Turks  and  Persians  into   the  Mo^gnetiaB  (folio) ;  lUnerarium  exUUicwn 

English,  French  and  German  f;ardens.  (4to.) ;   Mumui  sttbterraneus    (2  vo]&) ; 

KiPPis,  Andrew,  a  dissentmff  diviQ9^  Muntirf^  universalis  (3  volsu,  folio);  2V- 
was  bom  at  Not^^ham,  March  &,  17^5;  ris  Babd ;  China  tUustraia  ;  PnmituB 
in  174^  became  minister  of  a  dissenting  ChwmonunB  eaUyftri^ci  (4to.) ;  Jbrca  JVoe ; 
congregation  at  Boston  in  Lincbhuhire,  Pidjfgnuhi^ (iotio);  (hrganum MaUiMudi' 
and,  in  1753,  pastor  .to  a  dissenting  congre-  cum;  AswagfiaLucis  et  Umbra  (folio)^ 
gation  in  Westminster.  In  1763,  be  was  ap-  &c.,&.c,  In&Afii«t«xia,helay8claim  to 
pointed  classical  and  phil6Iogical  tutor  to  the  invention  of  tl^e  JSSoSxtk  hdrp ;  and  in 
the  academy  supported  in  London  hw  the  his  Phonurgia  J^wa^  to  that  of  the  ^eak- 
funds  of  Williun  Coward.  In  1767,  he  ing-trumpet  He  was  afterwards  profei»- 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  sor  of  Hebrew  and  mathematics  at  Rome, 
from  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  where  he  died  in  1680.  His  vKritings  em- 
1778  ahd  17^,  became  a  fellow  of  the  brace  the  departments  of  philosophy,  math- 
society  of  antiouaries  and  of  the  royal  ematics,  ppymcs,  mechanics,  cQsmogra- 
society..  He  died  ial795.  Doctor  Kippis  phy,  natural  history,  f^ilology,  history  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  New  Annual  antiquity.'  Th^  exhibit  great  learning, 
Register.  He  devoted  his  principej  at-  but .  are  disfigured  by  many .  extrava- 
tention  during  the  later  years  of  his  life^  to  ganc^s.. 

an  improved  edidon  of  did  Biographia  KirghiSes,  (>r  Kirguis,  or  Kiroese, 

Britannica,    This  work  was  conducted  or  Kirouses,  or,  ^  they  caU  themselves^ 

on  a  plan  so  elaborate,  that  noiermination  Sara-Kaisaki  (Cossacks  of  the  steppes) ; 

of  it  on  the  same  scale  is  likely  to  b6  at-  a.  widely  extended  people  of  Independent 

teinpted.     The  labors,  of  doc^r  Kippis  Tartary,  occiipyinff  a  great  part  of  the 

extended  onl^  to  five  folio  volumes,  form-  southern  frontier  of  Asiatic  Rusraa.  They 

ing  «  small  part  of  the  plan.  are  generally  considered  as  the  descend- 

ICiiLCHE ;  a  German  word  for  churchy  ants  of  tlie  most  ancient  Mongols,  who 

which  appears  in  a  great  number  of  geo-  formerly  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of 

graphical  words.        ^  the  Chinese  >vall.    When  they  were  first 

KiRCHER,  Athanasius;  a  leai;ned  Ger-  discovered,  at  the  time  of  the  Rusaan 

man  Jesuit,  bom  at  Fulda,  in  160S.    He  conquest  of  Siberia,  they  were  d\irelling 

was  professor  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  on  the  upper  Yenesey.     Since  that  time, 

and  tlie  Oriental  languages,  atWiirtzburv,  they  have  been  known  as  a  resdess  and 

when  the  arms  of  the  Swedes  disturbed  his  dangerous  people.    They  now  inhabh  tii^ 

repose,  and  he  repaired  to  Avignon,  where  tvastes  between  the  Ural  and  the  Jrti8ch,call- 

he  continued  several  vears.    He  wished  ed,  by  the  Russians,  the  Kxr^nse  sUpp^. 

to  return  to  Germany,  but  the  pope  called  These  wastes  'are  bounded  west  by  the 

him  to  Rome,  wh^ie  he  at  first  taught  Caroidn  sea  and  the  province  of  Caucasia, 

mathematics  in  the.  cf^legivm  Bomanwn,  north  by  the  governments  of  Ufa  and  To- 

and  afterwards  occupied  himself  in  the  bolak,  ^id  east  by  that  of  Kolivan*   They 

study  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.    Fa-  have  been  long  divided  into  die  Great,  the 

ther  Ki^fcher  wok  a  good  Orientalist,  as  Middle  and  the  Latde  Hordes.     The  first, 

well  OS  an  excellent  mathematician;  but  on  account  of  their  valor  and- the  inacces- 

the  fanciful  nature  of  some  of  his  studies  sible  mountains  in  which  they  dwell,  long 

has  caused  most  of  his  productions  to  be  remained  independent,  until  their  sultan, 

considered  rather  curious  than  u^fuL   In  in  1819,  acknowledged  the^  sovereimty  of 

bis  attempts  to  unravel  die  bieroglypliics,  Russia.    The  Middle  and  Litde  Hordes 

be  occadonally  fell  into  some  singular  ab-  have  recognised  the  dominion  of  the  Rus- 

surdities.     His  industry  as  a  writer  was  sians  since  1731,  but  have  always  shown 

unwearied,  the  whole  of  his  works  occu-  themselves  fiuthless,  and  disposed  to  pil- 

pying.  no  fewer  than  20  volumes  in  fblio,  ]hge  ;   on  which  account,  hnes  of  small 

11  in  quarto^  and  3  in  octavo.    Among  fortresses   have   been  erected  along  the 

^ese  are  his  (Edipus  .^gypHacus  (4  volis.,  streams,  on  their  frontiers.     The  Xitde 

fol.,  1653 — 55),  which  contains  fanciful  Horde  occupy  the  westernmost  position, 

explanations  of  a  great  number  of  hiero-  and'wander  over  the  plains  south  and  east 

glyphics.    In  this  work,  and  in  his  Pro^  of  tiie  Ural,  and  between  the  Caspian  and 

dnmus  Ccptus  (Rome,  1^  4to.),  and  his  Aral.    The  Middle  Hoide  live  farther  oast, 
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on  the  vast  plains  nonfa  of  Idee  Aral  with  aoimadversiona  on  the  iml  eptbesBf 
These  two  hordes  subinst  entirely  on  their  which  made  a  convert  of  doctor  Kirwan^ 
flocks,  and  have  no  agrieuhure.  The  whose  rejection  of  the  principles  he  had 
Great  Horde  live  farther  to  the  eiast  and  so  ably  supported,  had  a  considenJrfe  in- 
south,  beyond  the  Aral,  and  on  the.  Sirr ;  fluence  in  ])roducing  the  revolution  which 
some  of  them  are  pastoral,  but  a  connde-  took  niace  in  chemical  seienee.  He  pn>- 
rable  proportion  cultivate  die  land,  and  daoeo,  besides  the  foregoing  works,  an 
inhabit  tertite,  mild  and  well  watered  B^sdmate  of  the  Temperature  of  different 
countries.  In  the  lofty  ranges  between  Latitudes  (1787, 8vo.);  a  treatise  on  the 
Cashoar  and  Siberia,  there  is  a  race  Analysis  of  Mincfal  Waters  (8vo.),  and 
called  WUd  or  Minmtain  Karghisesy  free,  'another  on  Logic  (2  vols.,  8vo.))  to  which 
fierce  and  vnolike,  amounting  to  about  may  be  added  various  communications  to 
50,000.  There  is  another  detachment  the  learned  sodedes  to  which  he  belonged, 
south  of  Cashcar,  an  agricultural  People,  At  Dublin,  he  fimnded  an  association  fyr 
and  more  civuized  than  the  rest  The  the  express  {mrpose  of  cultivating  mine- 
Litde  and  Middle  Hordes  are  said  to  con-  ralogy  ;  and,  aS  a  geologist,  he  advocated 
Mst  each  of  about  30,000  tents  or  families,  what  has  been  called  die  X^^phtnian  iheo- 
each  of  about  10  persons ;  total,  about  ry  of  the  earth,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
600,000.  Their  constitution  is  entirely  cMoctor  James  Hutton.  >  His  death  occur- 
fi^e  and  independent    The  khan  of  the  red  in  1812. 

Litde  Horde  is  indeed  appointed  by  Rus-        KiawAir,  Walter  Blake;  an  Irish  divine, 

sia,  but  he  has  scarcely  any  influence,  eminent  for  his  pppularitjr  as  a  preacher. 

The  Ruscdan  government,  instead  of  ex-  He  was  bom. at  Uatway,  m  1754,  and  ed- 

acting  any  tribute,  pay  re^lar  pensions  tb  nested  at  the  English  Catholic  college  of 

all  the  principal  chiefs,  m  consideration  St  Omer's,  whence  he  removed  to  Lou- 

that  these  turbulent  wartlorB  shall  not  ex-  vain,  where  he  took  priest's  orders,  and 

ercise  upon  the  Russian  onpve  diose  pred-  became  professor  of  pnilosopby.  In  1778, 

ntory  habits  fi>r  which  they  have,  alwavs  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Nea- 

been  famous,     llie  Kirgfaises  profess  tne  pohtan  emtxis^  in  London,  and  attained 

Mohammedan  religion,  practise  polygamy,  some  fiime  by  his  exertions  in  the  pulpit 

and  live  in  tents  of  felt,  superior  to  those  In  1787,  he  resolved  to  conform  to  the  es- 

of  the  Calmucs.    Their  articles  of  trade  tablishment,  and  preached  to  his  first  Prot- 

are  catUe,  furs,  leather,  and  coverlets  of  estant  conm^tion  m  St  Peter's  church, 

felt  Dublin.    Li  1788,.  he  was  preferred  to  the 

KiEWAN,  Richarc^adistiiiffuished  mod*-  prebendary  of  Howth,  and  to  the  rectory 

em  writer  on  chemisby,  geologjr,  and  the  of  St  Nicholas,  Dublin,  and  finally  pre- 

kindred  sciences.    He  was  a  native  of  the  sented  to  the  dean^  of  Killala.    Won- 

county  oT  Galway,  in  Ireland,  and  was  dera  are  told  of  his  attraction  asn  preach- 

educated   at   the   universiw  of  Dublin,  er,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  keep  off 

where  he  took  the  degrise  of  LL.  D.    He  the  crowds  fiom  the  churches  in  which  he 

devoted  himself  with  great  ardor  to  chem-  preached,  by  ffuards  and  palisadoes.    He 

ical  and  mineralogical  researches,  and  be-  died  exhausted  by  his  labors,  Oct  97, 1805, 

came  a  member  of  the  roval  Ir^h  acad-  leaving  a  widow  with  two  sons  and  two 

emy,  and  (dso  a  fellow  of  the  royal  socie-  daughters,  to  the  first  and  last  of  whom 

?.  He  published  in  the  Philosophical  was  granted  a  pension  of  £300  per  an- 
ransactions  for  1781, 1782  and  178^,  Ex^  num.  In  1814,  a  volume  of  his  sermons 
periments  and  Observations  on  the  Spe-  was  published,  which  is  the  only  work  of 
dfie  Gravities  and  Attractive  Powera  of  his  which  reached  the  press, 
various  Saline  Substances  ;  which  im-  Kiss.  The  mumai  toudiing  of  the 
poitant  subject  he  farther  prosecuted  in  lips  and  the  mingling  of  the  breath  is  one 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1785.  of  the  most  natural  expresnons  of  alfec- 
In  1784  appeared  his  Elements  of  Mineral  •  tion  amonc  men.  The  child  expresses  its 
ogy  (2  vols!,  8vo.l  which  Waff  translated  into  love  by  a  kiss,  and  men  in  all  stages  of 
Carman  by  Crell,  and  subsequendy  repub-  refinement  do  the  same.  Inferior  craa- 
lished,  with  additions  and  improvements,  tures  express  tenderness  in  a  similar  man- 
In  1787,  he  published  an  Essay  on  Phlo-  ner,  as  die  billing  of  doves  ;  and  many 
giston  and  tne  Constitution  of  Acids,-  de-  creatures  touch  onjeds  of  love  with  the 
irigned  as  a  defence  of  the  theory  x>f  mouth,  or  rather  tongue.  The  faithful 
chemistry  advanced  by  doctor  Priestley,  dog^caimot  show  his  tmoction  to  hb  mas- 
This  very  ingenious  production  was  trans-  ter  mor«  cleariy  than  by  licking  his  hand, 
lated  into  French  by  the  advocates  for  the  But  man  puts  the  restraints  of  reason  and 
anti-phlogistic  hypothesis,  and  published,  decorum  on  the  demonstrations  of  aflec- 
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tiDDy  and  the  kiss  has  been  subjected  to  Catholics  kiss  the  bishop's  band,  or  rather 
various  restrictions  among  different  pa-  the  ring  which  he  wears  in  virtue  of  his 
tions ;  so  that,  to  this  day,  a  kiss  ^vep  episcopal  office.  Kissing  the  hand  was 
aontraiy  to  the  will  of  the  peison  kissed,  formerly  very  customary  on  the  Euro- 
majf  in  Germany,  be  punished  as  an  tit^  peau  continent,  and  still  is  so  to  a  certain 
Juna  (q.«v.),  whilsi,  on  the  other  hand,  it  degree.  A  gentleman  mav  kiss  a  lady's 
has  entered  largely  into  various  oererao-  hand ;  and  people  of  the  lower  class^  to 
nial0,  civil  and  religious.  Kissing  the  express  great  gratitude,  will  not  wiire- 
fbrehead  of  a  person,  is  asisn  of  coiide-  ^^en^y  Uss  the  hand  of  a  benefiictor.  bi 
scension  and  good  wiU,  £&  .parental  .Icussia,  all  persons  have  a  right  tokiss  each 
Messing  being  sraled  with  the  fath^skiss  other  on  £asteir  day — the  day  of  rejoicing 
on  the  forehead  of  the  chUd  among  many  in  the  Greek  Catholic  church.  When  the 
nations.  Kissinf^  the  shoulders,  is  an  ex-  wives  of  -  European  .  monar^s  appear, 
pression  of  infonority^;  still  more  so  kiss-  people  generally  nuike  a  motion  as  if  to 
mg  the  hand  or  the  foot ;  and  the  sign  of  tdss  the  gown,  and  they  offer  the  hand  to 
the  greatest  humiliation  amonf^  the  Poles,  be  kissed.  In  England,  on  the  fost  pre- 
Bohemians,  Russians  and  Asiadcs,  is  to  sentation  of  young  ladies  of  high  fiumlies 
kiss  the  ground^'  as  a  symbol  that  the  at  court,  the  queen  salutes  them  on  tibe 
place  where  the  foot  of  the  honored  per-  cheek.  In>  the  same  wa^,  she  salutes  a 
son  has  trod  is  dear  to  thesL  The  word  hostess  if  she  pays  a  visit.  Kissing  the 
kiB$ing  is  the  usual  expression,  in  He-  footisacommon  Oriental  sign  of  reqieet. 
brew,  to  signify  adpration  ;  and  adoraUo  The  later  Ronuui  emperors,  whose  court 
literally  means  touching  wWi  (he,  mavtk,  ceremonial  Was  mixed  with,  so  many  ser- 
in the  article  AdtNration,  mendon  has  vile  customs,  first' introduced  this  practice 
been  made  of  the  custom  of  kissing  the  into  the  West.  The  popes  have  required 
hand,  among  the  ancients,  umI  of  kusinff  it  as  a  sign  of  respect  from  the  secular 
the  foot,  originally  of  everv  bishop,  and,  power  since  the  eighth  centuiy.  Pope 
at  present,  of  the  pope.  The  stem  Ro-  Coustantiue  I  first  had  his  foot  kissed  by 
mans  held  It  indecent  for  a  husband  to  the  emperor  Justinian'  II,  on  his  entiy  in- 
kiss  his  wifo  in  presence  even  of  a  daugh-  to  Constantinople,  in  710.  Valentine  I> 
ter.  With  some  nations^  as  the  Germans  about  827,  requived^  every  one  to  kiss  his 
and  French,  it  is  custoraaiy  for  men  to  foot ;  and,  firom  that  time,  this  mark  of 
kiss  eacli  other  after  a  loMif  absence,  &c.  reverence  appears  to  have  been  expected 
In  the  most  ancient  dmes,  it  was  custom-  by  all  pope&  When  the  ceremony  takes 
ary  to.  impress  kisses  on:  one's  p^n  hand,  place,  the  pope  weara  i^  slipper  with  a 
and  then  makd  the  agn  of  throwing  cross,  which  is  kissed.  In  French,  this  is 
them  to  the  sun, moon,  the  Stan  (ib6,xxxif  called  k  baiiemerU  de$  pUtb,  the  vrord 
26),  and  eVen  to  BaaL  Homer  makes  bakemenl  is  not  used  in  any  other  relation. 
Pnam  kiss  the  hand  of  Achilles.  Among  In  more  recent  times,  Protestants  have  not 
the  Romans,  &e  higher  magistrates  gave  been  obliged  to  kiss  the  pope^  foot,  b|it 
their  hands  to  be  kissed  by  the  lower  offi-  merely  to  bend  the  knee  shghdy..  Even 
cen^  and,  under  the  emperors,  the  mbn-  Catholic  princes  sometimes  perform  only 
arch  fave  his  hand  to  be  kissed  to  tho  die  genuflexion.  When  the  popeiselect- 
supenor  officeis,  tyhilst  the  lower  officera  ed,  he  is  placed  on  the  altar,  and  ithe  cttw 
paid  their  homage  on  thm.kikees,  tonch-  dinals,  first  of  all,  perform  the  adoration, 
mg  the  gown  of  the  emperor,  or  theur  Eaph  approaches  tlie.ijewly  elected  pope, 
own  hand,  &c  Kissmg  the  hand  q£  the  and  kisses  his  foot,  then  his  knee,  and  is  then 
sovereign,  now  forms  part  of  the  ceremo-  embraced  by  the  pepe,  and  saluted  on  the 
nial  of  all  European  oouris.  It  is  con^-  cheek.  The  clergyman  sometimes  kisses 
ered  a  particular  marie  of  grace,  Ofiicers  the  woman  immediately  after  inanriage. 
are  allowed  this  privilege  when  they  set  The  lass  qf  peace,  in  the  Catholic  church, 
out  on  importan^  expeditrans,  or  return  forms  pan  of  a  religious  rite.  St.  Peter 
firom  them.  In  Prussia  alone,  the  king^s  and  Paul  end  their  episdes—"  Salute  one 
hand  is  never,  or«  at  least,  very  rarely •kis»-  another  with  a  holy  kis^"  And  it  was  at 
ed,  OS  a  matter  of  settied  ceremonial,  la  first  customaiy  among  the  Christians  to 
Spain,  the  grandees  perfonn  ti^is  ceremo-  give  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace— a  sym- 
ny  on  certam  court  days.  *  In  Englax^d,  it  bipl  of  concord  >nd  unity — particularly  at 
is  customaiy  for  ,  certain  ofilcers  to  kiss  the  agapes.  (q»  v.)  Many  fathers  of  the 
the  king's  hand,  at  -  theh-  first  audience,  church  mention  it,  as  St.  Justin,  Tertul- 
When  die  empeiof  of  Russia  dies,  his  lian,  Sl  Cyril,  &c.,  and  in  the  apostolic 
body  is  laid  out  in.stateu  and.  every  one  constitutions  and  all  old  liturgies,  mention 
who  approaches  him  kisses   his  hand,  is  made  of  it.    The  heatiiens,  on  this  ac- 
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count,  raproacfaed  the  Cbrirtiana  with  ti-  for  hb  integrity,   conciMoiy  maniMn^ 

centiouaneea,  as,  from  nueundentanding,  and  social  Tiitnes. 

they  idso  accused  them  of  aacrificinff  liu-  Kij^roth,  Martin  Henry,  one  of  the 

man  ▼ictun%  when  the  sacrifice  of  Ghiist  most  scientific  German  philosophers  and 

was  meant    That  these  kisses  may  have  cheraistt,  was  bom  Dec  1, 1743,  at  Wemi- 

had  an  objectionable  tendency,  we  do  not  cerodjB,  and  died  Jan.  1,  1817,  at  Beriin. 

deny,  as  we  know  ouitfelTes,  that,  in  Berlin,  He  was  an  apothecary  till  the  year  1788. 

where  a  certain  sect  had  reinttoduced  these  In  that  year,  he  became  chemist  to  the 

kisses  with  the  agapes,  aovemment  found  academy  of  sciences,  and  sold  his  apothe- 

it  neceonry  to  prohibit  them.  *  In  the  cary'a  establishment    He  was  the  fiist 

Greek  church,  the  kiss  of  peace  is  giveh  who  discovered,  in<the  slone  called  znvon, 

before  the  oblation,  and  afror  <  having  dis-  and  also,  afterwards,  in  the  hyacmth,  fit>m 

inissed  the  catechumens     In  the  Latin  Ceylon,  a  peculiar  alkaline  earth,  to  which 

church,  the  kiss  of  peace  is  given  inmi&-  he  gave.  tl|e  name  of  zircim  etOifc,  and 

diately  before  the  communion.  The  cler-  which  has  since  attracted  much  attention 

gyman  who  celebrates  mass  kisses  ih&al-  fixim  the  French  chemists  Morveau  and 

tar,  and  embraces  the  deacon,  saying,  Pax  Vauquelin.    In  1797,  he  ascertained,  by  a 

tSbij  Jrakrj  d  eeduUt  saneUt  Da ;  the  masteriy  analysis,  the  ezislence  ci  a  dis- 

deacon  does  the  same  to  the  sub-deacon,  tmct  metal  in  the  substance  called  ptatma^ 

and  says,  Pax  tecum ;  the  latter  salutes  the  to  which  he  gave  the  name  teUununu    To 

other  deigy.  *  Kieaing  .must  have  been  the  same  period  belongB,  also^  the  disoov- 

common  with  the  Jews,  since  Judas  used  ery  of  another  species  of  metal,  the  titani* 

it  as  a  sign  to  betray  the  Savior.  um,  wlpch  is  en  fi«quent  occurrence  in 

KiTCHiifEB,  doctdr,  was  the  son  of  a  combination  vrith  the  oxide  oi  iron  and 

Middlesex  josdce,  who  was  for  many  vinous  earths.    We  are  indebted  to  his 

yean  a  coal  merchant  in  the  Strand.    He  analyeas  of  pitch  Uende  fin*  a  third  new 

acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he  species  with  which  he  enriched  the  claas 

bequeathed  to  his  son.    Doctor  Kitchiner  of  metals-^the  uranium.     He  suljected 

was  educated  at  Eton*  after  which  he  set-  meteoric  stones  to  a  veiy  thorough  and 

tied  in  London  as  a  phyaician.    Eariy  in  careful  analvais,  and  proved  the  interost- 

lifo,  he  mairied ;  but  a  separatioii  fix>m  his  ing  point  of  their  identity  of  compoeitkMt 

wifo  ikmn  after  took  place  by  mutual  con-  The  results  of  thes;^  and  other  more  im- 

sent,  and  he  was  left,  at  liberty  to  employ  poitant  chemical  investigationa,  are  ex* 

his  anmle  fortune  in  experimental  cook-  nibited  in  his  Contributions  to  the  Chemi- 

ery.    He  trea^  eating  and  drinking  as  cal  Knowledge  of  Mineral  Bodies  (Berfin, 

the  only  serious  business  of  lifo ;  and,  hav-  179^^1815,  torn.  vL)     We  have  also  a 

ing  caught  the  attention  of  the  public  bv  chemical  diCtionarv  published  bv  him  In 

the  singulari^  of  his  condtict,  he  proceea-  conjunction  with  D.  Wolff,  of  wiiich  Are 

ed  to  promu%Bte,  under  the  title  of  the  volumes,  and  four  supplementaiyvoIuBies, 

Cook's  Oracle,  the  laws  of  the  cutinaiy  have  af^ieared  at  Berim,  since  1807,  whicb 

art,  professedly  founded  on  his  own  prac-  mav  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete 

tice.     He  was  accustomed '  to  assemble  and  respectable  chendoal  worii:,  in  alpha- 

his  fiiends  at  a  eofwttaazione  at  his  house  betical  arrangement,  that  Geimany  has 

on  Tuesday  eveningsj  and,  for  the  regula-  produped. 

tion  of  diese  meetings^  placed  a  placard  Klapkoth,  Heniy  Julius  von,  royal 
over  his  chimney  piece,  ccMitaining  these  Prussian  proftasor.  of  the"  Asiatic  Ian- 
words,  **  At  seven  come,  at  eleyen  co."  guages,  boiti  at  Berim,  Oct  11«  1783,  is  a 
He  was  a  great  stickler  for  puhctuafity,  son  of  the  oelebnited  chemist  He  devoted 
and  kept  a  slate  in  his  hall,  on  which  ms  himself,  firom  his  youth,  to  the  study  of  the 
hours  for  receiving  visiters  were  indicated.  Asiatic  languagee,  parlicidariy  the  Chinese, 
His  appearance,  his  dress,  his  usaoes,  his  had  access  to  the  libraries  at  Beriin'^and 
person,  were*  all  quaint  Besides  his  Dresden,  published  at  Weimar,  in  1809^ 
Cook's  Oracle,  doctor  Kitchiner  wrote  the  Astadc  Magazine,  and  was  invited  to 
Practical  Observation^  on  Telescopes  Petersburg',  as  adjunct  to  the  academy,  in 
(1815,  reprinted  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  department  of  the  Asiatic  languaaea. 
18S5,  under  the  title  of  E^nomy  of  the  His  inquiries  wwb  particularfv  dirtMited  to 
Eyes) ;  .^piaM  rtdkricua,  (18171 ;  the  Art  of  die  history  and  geography  of  the  interiM* 
Invi^rating  and  Prolong^g  Lifo  (1823) ;  of  Ama,  the  migrations  of  its  different 
also  the  Traveller's  cSacTe^  published  races,  and  the  (Smnexions  oif  their  Ian- 
just  after  his  death;  &c.  In  his  private  fiuages.  In  1805^  he  accSompanied  count 
character,  doctor  Kitchiner  is  represented  Golovrkin,  who  went  as  ambassador  to 
as  having  been  an  amiable  man,  respected  Pekin ;  but  the  expedition  waa  obliged  to 
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retiun  aflcr  reachinff  the  frontier.    He  a  member  of  the  .^jifttic  society  m  Lon- 

then  occupied  himflelf  in  coUectiiig  vo-  doD,  and  some  traie  since  undertook  to 

cabulaneS)  and,  at  Irkutsk,  had  an  oppor-  publish  there  a  Geoffraphica],  Statistical 

timity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  and  Historical  Descnption  of  China  (2 

Mantchoo  tongue.    After  his  return,  the  vols.,  4to.). 

academy  of  Petersbuig,  on  the  recom-  .  Kx^beb,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  gen* 

mendation  of  count  John  Potocki,  em-  eral,  distinguished  not  less  for  his  bumani- 

ployed  him  to  pursue,  in  the  region  of  tf  and  integrity,  than  fbr  his  courage,  a^* 

Caaca8U&  liis  inquiries  into  the  Asiatic  tivity  and  coolneds,  was  one  of  the  ablest 

races,    He  there  discovered  the  descend-  soldiers  which  the  .revolution,  so  fertile  in 

ants  of  the  Hun&,  the  Avars  and  Alans,  military  genius,  produced.     His   &ther 

and  returned  to  Petersbuz;^  in  1809,  with  was  a  common  laborer,  and  young  K16* 

many  important  manusenpts,  which  he  her  was  hinnelf  peace Ailly  occupied  as  an 

had  coUected.    His  Archives  of  Afiiatic  architect,  wiien  the  revolutionary  troubles 

Literature  v(tom.  L  1810 — 14]  were  the  re-  led  him  to  ^e  career  of  arms.    He  was 

suit  of  this  journey.    He  tnen  drew  up  bom  at  Strasburg,  in  1754,  and  had  re- 

the  catalogue  of  the  Chinese  and  Mant-.  ceived  ■  some  education  in   the  miUtaiy 

choo  hooluand  manuscripts  in  the  library  academy  et  Munich,  through  the  agency 

of  the  academy,  the  Chmese  characters  of  some  German  gentiemen,  to  whom  he 

for  which  were  cut  at  Berlin,    In  1812,  had  rendered  a  service.  -  From  1776  to 

he  took  his  dismission,  went,  in  1814,  to  1788,  he  had  served  in  the  Austrian  army 

Italy,  and  fixed  upon  Paiis^  at  kist^  as  his  against  the  Turks.     Having  entered  a 

permanent  residence  $  where,  with  the  a0>  French  volunteer  corps  as  a  simple*  grena- 

sistance  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  ap^  dier  in  1792^  bis  talents  soon  procured 

pointed  him  professor  of  the  Asiatic  Ian-  lum  notice ;   and,  after  the  capture  of 

guages,  he  published  several  works,  as  JMlavence,  he  was  made  general  of  brigade. 

Uie  Supplement  to  the  Chinese  Dictiona-  Although  be  openly  expressed  his  horror 

S'  of  Father  Basil  of  Glemona  (by  De  at  the  atrocious  policy  of.  the  revolution- 
uip^nes,  1813),  No.  1.  The.  continuation  ary  government,  his  services  were  too 
of  It  was  lendered  unnecessary  by  the ,  vaiuiwle.  to  be  lost,  and  he  distinguished 
publication  oi  that  of  Morrison  (Macao,  himself  as  a  general  of  division,  in  the 
1820,  tom.  iL  4to.).  He  also  pubhshed  a  campaigns  of  1795  and  1796.  In  1797, 
catalogue  of  the  Chinese  ana  Mantchoo  Kl^r,  dissatisfied  with  the  directory,  re- 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  royal  libra-  ^  ti^  from  the  service :  but  general  ^ona- 
ly  at  Berlin  (Paris,  1822),  with  extracts  parte  prevailed  upon  nim  to  join  the  ex- 
and  chronok>gical  tables  ftv  the  Chinese  pedition  to>  Egypt.  Although  no  fevorite 
history;  then  a  treatise  upon  the  Oigurs,  of  the  general  in.  chief,  yet,  such  were 
the  first  that  contaiiied  e|)ecimens  of  the  the  talents  that  he  displayed  in  the  cam* 
language  oi  this  ancien^people,  in  the  paign  in  Syria,  and  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 
Oigur  characters.  In  1823  appeared,  at  and  such  wa&  the  esteem  ii^  which  he 
Paris,  his  Atia  PolygloUa  (4to.),  with  an  was  held  by  the  army,  that  Bonaparte 
Atlas  of  Languages,  m  fi>lio,  in  which  he  left  him  the  command,  when  he  him- 
mdicated  the  ramifications  of  the  various  self  returned  to  France.  His  situation 
Asiatic  races^  aceoiding  to  the  -relation  of  was  difiScult ;  the  army  was  weakened 
their  languages,  and  ascertained  the  date  by  a  series  of  laborious  marches  and  san- 
of  the  commencement  of  certain  history  gtiinary  conflicts,  and  all  communication 
among ^e  various  Asiatic  nations.  This  with  France  was  intercepted;  yet  he 
work  also  contains  a  translation  of  a  Mon-  maintained  himself  successftiUy  against 
gol  legend  of  the  life  of  Buddlia,  with  re-  the  enemy,  and  introduced  order  into  the 
marks.  In  1823,  he  publi^ed  a  tranela-  government;  but,  m  the  midst  of  new 
tion,  in  French,  of  his  levels  in  the  Cau-  preparations  for  securing  possession  of 
casus,  with  many  additiotis,  in  2  volumes,  the  country,  he  was.  assasonated  by  a 
He  is  also  quite  active  in  the  service  of  Turkish  fanatic,  June  14, 1800. 
the  Asiatic  society  of  Paris. '  The  journal  Kjcein;  a  German  word  fbr  smalL 
of  that  institution  contains  many  papera  prefixed  to  a  great  many  geographical 
by  him.    He  also  published,  at  the  ex-,  names. 

pense  of  this  society,  a  Gecnpan  gram-  Klbist   von  .  NoiXEivnoaF,    EniHiuB 

mar,  and  Georgian  and  Mantchoo  die-  Frederic,  count,  one  of  the  most  distin- 

tionaries.    Since  1824,  hare  appeared  his  f^iidbed  Ftussian  generals  in  the  cam- 

Hi8toriM»l  Tables  of  Asia,  from  die  Mon-  paign  of  1813  and  1814,  BaaneH  Napoleon, 

archy  qf  Cyrus  to  our  Time  (4  voIsl,  4to.,  was  bom  at  Beriin,  in  1762,  served  in  the 

with  an  atttis,  in  folio).    Klaproth  is  also  campaign  of  1778,  and  rose  by  his  cour- 
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age  and  militaiy  talents^  ao  that,  in  1803,  Eleven  days  after  the  battle,  the  fiactared 
he  was  made  reporting  adiuiant-general  bones  parted,  and  tore  an  artery,  and  he 
to  the  king  of  Prussia. .  After  the  enter-  died  Au^st  24.  Kleist  ivas  an  amiable 
prise  of  SchiU  (q.  v.),he  wvs.made  com-  and  upright  man.  He  composed  several 
mandant  of  Beriiiv--a  post  which  reculired,  war-aongs,  and  liked  to  call  hunself  a 
at  that  time,  much  talent  and  skill.  In  Prussian  srenadier.  His  admiration  of 
1612,  Kleist  commanded  a  corps  of  Prus-  Frederic  the  Great  was  deep,  as  many 
eians,  auxiliaiv  to  Napoleon^  tnrand  army,  of  his  most  beadtiftil  compositions  prove. 
He  distingvilshed  himself  in  the  batde  of  Kleist  enjoved  the  fiiendsbipof  many  of 
Bautzen  (q.  vX  -May  90,  1813,  and  was  the  most  tijented  men  of  bis  nation, 
one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  con-  Klep^tes,  {KXi^nif,  cAnrnr;),  properly  a 
eluded  the  armistice.  When  Napoleon  robbery  is  the  name  given  to  those  Gredts 
forced  the  allies  to  retreat  from  Dresden  who  kep)  themselves  free  from  the  Turk- 
into.  Bohemia,  after  the  batde  of  Dresden  ish  yoke,  hi  the  mountains,  and  carried  on 
(August  26),  Kleist  followed  the  general  a  perpetual  war  against  the  oppressors  of 
retreat;  but  Vandamme  had  entered.  Bo-  their  cbuntry,  considering  every  thing  be- 
faemia  before  him,  with  40^000  men,  and  longing  to  a  Turk  iawftil  prize,  often,  as 
Kleist  had  only  the  aheraative  of  surren-  may  be  easily  imagined,  exercising  tbeir 
dering  his  army,  or  fishting  for  life  and  profession  on  Greeks.  Such  a  popiriatiou 
death.  He  took  the  nold  resolution  of  is  very  common  in  conqtiered  countries, 
throwing  hiniself  down  fit>m  the  mouu"  where  there  are  mountains  to  afford  n  re- 
tains mto  the  rear  of  Vandamme  (August  treat  to  the  vanquished.  At  the  time  of 
90),  and  was  victorious  at  the  village  of  the  conquest  of  Greece,  many  inhabitants 
Noilendorf  His  success  saved  Bohemia,  of  the  plain  retreated  to  the  highlands, 
against  which 'Nqx>Ieon  had  directed  his  where  diey  even  fortiled  tXt^ro^pia 
masterly  demonstrations.  Kleist  was  af-  (klephtes  viUages),  ftx)m  whence  tbev  sur- 
terwords'knownbytheafiixof  JVo^^ntdbr/!  prised  and  annoyed  the  Turks,  tfy  dc- 
Feb*  14, 1814,  he  was  victorious  at  Join-  grees^  their  independence  was  acknowl- 
viUers,  in  France.  In  the  engagement  at  edged  by  the  Turics  (as,  fer  instance,  in 
Claye,  Maroh  29,  he  led  a  brigade  to  an  the  case  of  the  Mainots),  and  a  miUtia 
asftiult  in  person.  Kleist  died  in  1821.  acknowledged  by  the  Turks  was  formed 
Klemt,  Ewald  Christian  yon,  bom  among  them,  which,  under,  tlie  pachas 
March,  1715,  at  Zeblin,  in  Pomerania,  'and  odier  officers  of  the  Porte,  was  in- 
studied  fer.nine  yeai^  at  the  Jesuit  col-  trusted  with  the  .maintenance  of  order  in 
lege  at  Kron,  in  Great  Poland,  dien  at  difierent  parts  of  Greece.  Hie  members 
the  gymnasium  at  Dantzic,  and  went,  in  of  this  were  caHed  ipuari»\ei  and  i^aruku 
1731,  to  K6nigBberg  to  study  law.  Be<r  (probably  from  die  Latin  and  Italian  word 
sides  his  acquisitions  in  mathematics,  armau,  a&  many  words  of  this  description 
philosophy,  literature  and  law,  he  made  have  become  incorporated  in  the  modem 
sreat  proftciency  in  modem  languages.  Greek,  partiy  through  the  conquest  of  the 
Having  tried  in  vain,  several  tilnea,  to  t>b-  country  by  die  Romans,  jwitly  by  the 
tain  a  civil  appointment,  he  entered  the  predominance  of  Italian  on  the  Mediter- 
army,  and  became^  in  1796,  a  Danish  ranean  in  later  periods;  or  ftom  ^im,  which 
officer.  He  studied,  with  zeal,  the  mifi-  is  connected 'if^ith  the  ancient  Greek  i^t- 
taiy  art,  and^  when  Frederic  the  Grsat,  of  vov\  The  leadere  wei«  called  capitam 
Prussia,  began  his  reign,  Kleist  xentet^  (q.  v.),  and  their  d^ity  appeebrs  to  have 
his  service.  He  always  dteliked  the  mih-  been  hereditary;  Th^se  armatolot,  abo 
tary  profession,  which,  together  with  an  un-  called  jpoUiftona,  from  the  ancient  irrf>Xa( 
fortunate  attachment,  gave  to  his poemi  the  or  nifXXi?!,  retumed  to  their  profesaon  of 
tone  of  melancholy  which  distinguishes  klephtes,  when  their  riffhts  were  attacked; 
them.  Few  Germaii  poems,  ftrom  an  asyforindtance,  when  Ah  Pacha  of  Janina 
author  without  previous  reputation,  have  attacked  the  Albanians.  They  retained  a 
met  with  such  immediate  success,  as  his  proud  feeling  of  independence,  and  Greece 
FriUhUng  (Spring)^  which  was  first  printed  would  never  have  been  ft:eed,  had  it  not 
in  1749,  tor  his  acquaintance  only.  In  been  fer  these  robbers,  who  were  the  first 
1757,  Kleist  was  made  major.  In  1759,  to  take  part  in  the  straggle  against  the 
h0  lost  his  le«r  in  the  batde  of  Kunners-  Porte  in  1831,  and  fimishM  the  few  good 
doif:  he  lay,  during  the  whole  night,  with  soldiers  in  the  land-service  of  Greece, 
his  wounds  exposed,  on  the  field  of  batde.  their  leaders  becoming  the  best  senerals  in 
The  nesct  noon,  he  discovered  himself  to  the  Greek  service,  as  Niketas,  Colocotio- 
a  Russian  officer,  who  was  passiliff  by,  ni,  &c.  (See  (Greece.)  Whole  tribes  are 
and  who  had  liina  carried  to  FrankforL  to  be  counted  among  the  klepbtes;  as  the 
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SuKotB  and  Chimiriots,  in  the  ancient  He  di^tinsuiflbed  bimself  by  an  indepen- 
Epirufl,  and  tbe  Sphakiots  on  the  island  dent  upri^tnesByatatiaiewbentheiTiiga- 
orCrete.  Besides  these,  there  were  single  lies  of  Paul  made  soeh  conduct  danger- 
klepbtes  in  tbe  Morea,  &c.  [For  thehr  ous.  When  Alexander  ascended  the 
mode  of  attack,  see  Hobheuse's  Imamey  throne,  he  received  several  other  offices, 
Virovgh  ^Mamoj  1817 J)  The  songs  of  the  as  the  direction  of  the  university  of 
klephtes,  eompoeed  among  themselves,  Dorpat,  the  inspection  of  the  body  of 
form  part  of  the  modem  national  Greek  paces,  &c.  AHer  havmff  received  many 
poetry,  of  which  Fauriel  [ClUmts  popi^  orders,  and.the  income  of  a  croitn  vHlage 
tcdres  dt  la  Gr^t  modemij  S  vols.,  Paris,  for  life,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  m 
1^4  and  1825)  has  puUished  several  1811.  He  had  served  40  years,  when  he 
The  same  work  ^ves,  ra  a  discoura  pri-  retired.  He  died  in  Feb.,  1831;  In  thd 
Umxnmrt^  interesting  details  respecting  midst  of  his  many  occupations,  Klinger 
the  klephtes  and  armatoloi.  The  kleph-  was  ever  alive  in  the  field  of  poetry. '  His 
tea  are  hospitable  towards  those  who  aare  works  are  quite  peculiar.  He  collected 
not  tempting  plljects  of  plunder,  as  the  them  in  12  volumes  (K6nigsber^  1809  to 
writer  can  testify.  1810^    Der  ffeUmann  tmdder  Dichter  tb 

KLinaEMAifN,  Augustus;  doctor  of  phi-,  considered  by  many  the  best  of  his  pro- 

losonhy  and  directorof  the  national  theatre  duetions. 

at  Branswick;   bom  Aug.  31,  1777,  at  Klootz,  Anachanns.    (See  CZoofz.) 

Brunswick.    Inspired  by  the  example  of  Klopstocx,  Frederic  Gottlieb,  one  of 

Gothe  and  Schiller,  who  had  lais^  the  the  most  celebrated  of  the  German  poets, 

theatre  of  Weimar  to  a  high  degree  of  wa3  bom  July  3,  1724,  at  Quedli]H>urg. 

perfection,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  His  father,  a  senator  of  Quedlinburg,  and 

the  theatre  of  his  native  place.    In  1813,  an  eccentric  man^  temevedj  after  his  birth, 

this  was  raised  from  a  private  to  a  nation^  to  Friedeburg,  near  Wettin,  on  the  Saal, 

al  institution.    Rlingemann  received  the>  where   the  young  Klopstock  spent  his 

direction  of  it,  and,  under  his  superintend-  childhood,  and  was  subeequendy  placed 

ence,  it  bteame  one  of  the  fust  of  the.  at  the  gymnasium  of  Quedlinburr.    At 

German'  theatres.    Of  his  dramatic  pro-  the'  age  of  16,  be  went  to  the  SchjfyfarU^ 

d  uctions,  Ikmrieh  der  Ldwt,  Luther^  JMmm,  near  Naumburg,    Here  he  made  himself 

JFkugt,  Dtutiche  TVeue,  are  stock  pieces,  perfect  in  the  ancient  languages,  acquirod 

His  DramaHsche  Werht  were  published  at  a  decided  predilection  lor  the  classical 

Brunswick,  1817 — 18, 12  volumes.  writers,  and  formed   the   resolution  of 

KLnreER,  Frederic  Maximilian  von,  was  writing  a  great  epic  poeytn,  though  he  was 
hbro  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1753.  not  determined  what  subject  to  choose ; 
lie  fell,  when  young,  into  an  exag^rated  and  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Fooler  at  that 
style  of  wridng,  but  even  then  pnxuiced  a  time  attracted  him  roost  In  1745,  he 
great  sensation,  ^ew  works  have  stirred  studied  theology  at  Jena,  and  commenced, 
the  passions  more  than  hia  Twins  (TwU-  in  solitude,  the  first  canto  of  his  Messiah. 
Ivn^),  G6the  speaks  &vorably  of  his  ex-  In  Leipsic,  where  he  webt  the  next  year, 
tenor,  his  dispo^tion  and  his  mannenL  he  formed  an  acquaintance  ^vitli  Cramer, 
What  Kliuger  viras,  he  became  through  Schlegel,  Rabener,  -Zacharift,  and  others, 
himsel£  Rousseau  was  a  fiiyorite  author  who  then  published  the  Breftmchen  Bei- 
of  his.  Afler  having  studied  at  tbe  gym-  tr&gt,  in  which  the  three  first  cantos  of 
nasium  of  Frankfort,  he  went  to  the  unK-  the  Messiah  appeared,  in  1748,  and  excited 
versity  of  Giessen.  His  fkst  productions  imiveraal  attention.  Some  revered  the 
were  dramatic.  In  the  war  or  the  Bava-  author  as  a  sacred  poet ;  others,  particu- 
rian  succession^  he  entered  the  militarj^  larly  the  old  djvinei^  imagined  tiiat  religion 
service,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  tfaie  was  profaned  by  his  fictions.  A  country 
Austrian  army.  After  the  peace,  he  went  clergyman  came  to  him,  and  seriously  en- 
{ 1780)  t6  St.  Petereburg,  and  was  appoint-  treated  hini)  ^  for  the  sake  of  God  and  re- 
ed an  officer  and  reader  to  the  grand-ad-  ligion,  not  to  make  Abaddon  (a  fiiUcn  an- 
minJ,  the  grand-prince  Paul,  with  whom  gel)  blessed.**  He  likewise  underwent 
he  aflerwards  travelled  through  Poland,  some  severe  criticism,  on  account  of  the 
Austria,  Italy,  Franr>e,  Switzerland,  Ger-  novelty  and  originaliw  of  the  form  and 
many,  &;c.  In  1784,  he  wta  appointed  spirit  of  his  poem.  The  work  made  the 
an  officer  of  the  military  school  at  St^  Pe-  deepest  impression  in  Switzerland.  In 
terabuig,  and  rose,  hi  the  reign  of  Catha-  the  summer  of  1750,  he  went  to  Zurich, 
rine,  to  tbe  rank  of  colonel.  In  1799,  he  where  much  exertion  was  made  to  induce 
was  made  major-general  by  the  emperor  him  to  remain.  The  people  there  viewed 
Paul,  and  director  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  him  with  a  kind  of  veneration*    He  trav- 
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eUed  for  liis  amiueiiient  through  several  presence  of  thousands.    Purity  and  noUe 

cantons.    In  Denmaik,  too,  the  three  first  feeling  were  the   chamcteriatics  of  his 

cantos  ofhisMessiAh  met  with  a  vei7&voi>  mind.     He  was  gay  and  animated;  but 

able  reception ;  and  Klopstock  was  invited  his   sponiveness  was  always   tempered 

bjr  the  minister  Bemstom  to  Copenhagen,  with  a  son  of  dignity,  and  his  satires  were 

with  a  small  pension,  to  finish  the  poem,  ever  gentle.     His  disposition  restmined 

He  departed  in  1751,  and  travelled  through ,  him  m>m  mtimacy  with  men  of  rank ;  for 

Brunswick  and  Hamburg,  where  he  be-  he  hated  the-  chiBing  condescensions  of 

came  acquainted  with  a  young  lady,  who  the  oreat  more  than  an  <^9en  insult    He 

was  a  ffreat  admirer  of  his  poems— inetal-  loved  to  retii^  into  the  coumiy,  with  the 

ented  Meta  (properly  Margantha)  MoUer,  ftmiliee  of  lus  firiends,  and  was  always 

tfie  daughter  of  a  merchant  there.    In  pleased  to  be  among  children.    In  the 

Copenhagen,  he  was  received  with  every  private,  welfiire  and   happiness   of  his 

mark  of  kindness  and  esteem.    There  he  niends^  he  took  the  deepest  interest;  but 

passed  the  winter,  and  was  introduced,  the  dearest  of  all  to  him  was  the  memoiy  of 

next  sununer,  by  his  fiiend  Mohke,  to  king  his  poetical  brethren,  with  whom  he  had 

Frederic  V ;  and,  as  the  king  was  to  go  been  associated  in  Leipsic,  and  whom  he 

to  Holstein  in  the  sumn^er  of  175^  KIojh  saw,  one  after  another,  dropping,  into  the 

stock  took  advantage  of  the  omxirtunity  grove.    (See  HemyDoring's  Z^o/*i3ap- 

tp  go  to  Hamburg,  and  visit  Meta.    He  ffocft,  Weimar,  18^.)    Asalyncaf  writer, 

spent  the  whole  summer  there,  and  re-  Klopstock  is,  peibaps,  among  the  most 

turned  again  with  the  king  to-  Denmark,  successfiil  of  any  age.  He  may  well 
In  the  sunraier  of  1754,  he  went  back  to  .  be  called  the  Pindar  of  modem  poetiy ; 
Hamburg,  and  was  married  to  Meta.  The  .  but  he  is  superior  to  him  in  richness  and 

steps  by  whieh  his  acquaintance  with  this  deep  feeling,  as  the  spiritual  world  which 

lady  ripened  into  tepdemess,  ^re  described  he  paints  excels,  in  intrinsic  magifificence, 
with  great  beaui^  and  simplicity  in  his .  the  subjects  celebrated  by  Ae  Grecian 

weU-known  lettere,  written  Vhen  she  bad  poet    His  religious  odes,  as  the  Festival 

become  his  wife,  to  Sami^el  Richardson,  of  Spring,  exhibit  the  elevation  of  the 

and  afterwards  publi^ed  ui  that  writer's  psalmist    The  elegiac  odes  to  Fanny  and 

correspondence.  But  he  soon  lost  her.  She  Ebertare^  known  to  every  refined  reader, 

died  in  child-bed,  in  1758.    He  buried  her  for  the  bielancholy  and   elevated   tone 

in  the  village  of  Ottensen,  near  Hamburg,  which  reigns  throughout  them.    In  ex- 

and  placed  over  her  remains  this  simple  presrang  joy  fill  feelings,  as  in  the  ode  to 

and  beautifid  epitaph :  the  lake  of  Ziirich,  and  when  his  strains 

are  almost  Anacreontic,  as  in  many  small 

»^f2.rG^' «.«./«.  ple««i  to^Cidli,  !««•»«•.  «vej«^  4e 

/a    J         u   r.  J  Hmits  of  Platonic,  lov^.    His  patriotism  is 

t^pe"rr''^'h:Ji..g  -^-i  «d  wtlent,  «.d  his  latter  odes. 

,  called  forth  by  the  French  revolution,  m 

From  1759  to  176^  he  resided  alternately  at  which,  at  first,  he  took  the  warmest  inter- 

Brunsw]ck,QuedlinburgandBlankenburff,  est,  and  those  in  which  be  speaks  of  the 

and  aflsrwards  in  Copenhagen.    In  1764,  German  language  and  poetiy,  are  distin- 

he  wrote  bis  HermanrCa  ScmacfU  (Battle  of  guisbed  by  bold  and  ongind  turns  of  ex- 

Arminius),  and  sent  it  to  the  empieror  Jo^  pression.    Owing  to  these,  and  to  his  €re- 

seph,  but  not  with  the  success,  which,  in  quent  allusionB  to  the  nortbetn  mythology, 

his  patriotic  enthusiasm,  he  had  promised  he  is  often  obscure  to  many  readers;  but 

himself.    After  this,  he  entered  upon  his  the  most  illiterate  cannot  fail  cleariy  to 

investigations  of  the  German  language,  underetand   and   grotefuUy   to    venemte 

In  1771,  after  Befustorff  bad  received  his  Klopstock  as  a  writer  of  sacred  poetiy. 

discharge,  he  left  Copenhagen  for  Ham-  He  gained,  however,  the  brightest  and 

buTg,  Under  the  character  of  Danish  aec-  quickest  fsme  by  his  epopee  ;  the  first 

retaiy  of  legation  and  counsellor  of  the  cantos  of  which,  by  their  prophetic  grand* 

mat^rs^viate  of  Baden.    In  Hambui^,  he  eur  and  the  magnificence  of  their  descrip- 

finisned  his  Messiah.    In  17SQ;  he  mar-  tion,  their  genuine  patriarchal  tone,  and 

ried  a  second  time.    His  principal  amuse-  unfoigned  sincerity  of  love  and  devotion, 

ment  in  winter  was  skating;  and  he  was  announced  him  a  rival  of  Milton.    His 

once  in  imminent  dl^l||;er  of  losing  his  Bardide  are  diamadzed  epics,  and  lyrical 

lifo  by  it    Klopstock  died  with  calmness  scenes  for  the  theatre,  rattier  than  trage- 

and  resignation,  without  pain  or  a  groan,  dies.    The  choruses  possess  the  higiMst 

March  14,  1803.    Ifis  body  was  buried  lyrical  beauty,  and  breathe  the  most  anient 

with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  in  the  pandotism  'and  independence  of  feeling. 
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He  has  idealized  the  Qennan  character  as  of  the  diip,  ana  enable  her  to  neaiflt  the 
no  other  one  has  ever  done.  Klopstock  effects  of  a  taihulent  sea.  In  fixmg  these 
created  for  the  (Sermans  a  new,  strraig,  fiee  pieces^  it  is  occasionally  necessaiy  to  give 
and  gjenuine  poetic  iaDguace,  and  esaen-  an  oblique  direction  to  the  v^cal  or  side 
tially  influenced  the  form,  by  introducing  branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  range  of  an 
the  ancient  classic  measures,  and  espedah-  adjacent  gun-port,  or  because  the  knee 
ly  the  hexaineter.;  but  he  was  unduly  may  be  so  shaped  as  to  reauire  this  dispo- 
prejudiced  agunst  rhyme*  He  acquired  sition,  it  being  sometimee  difficult  to  pro- 
much  reputation  by  his  grammatical  cure  so  f^reat  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be 
works.  His  fragments  on  Luiguage  and  necessary  in  the  constraction  of  a  number 
the  Art  of  Poetiy,  his  Republic  of  Cette^s,  of  ships  of  war.  The  scarcity  of  these 
and  his  Conversations,  on  Grammar,  ex-  pieces  iheauendy  obliges  shipwrights  to 
plain  many  difficulties  in  German  gram-  form  their  loiees  of  iron, 
niar  and  German  poetnr,  although  his  Knees,  in  Russia ;  noblemen  of  the  first 
innovations  in  orthography)  and,  on  ihe  class,  who,  however,  have  no  more  au- 
whole,  several  pecuuanties  of  his  s^le,  thority  over  their  vassals  than  other  land- 
cannot  meet  vnth  general  approbation,  holders.  A  number  of  th^se  nobles  are  de- 
Klopstock's  works  were  published  at  scendedfix>m  the  former  ruling  ftmilies  of 
Leipsic,  1796 — 1817,  .  13  volumes,  4to.  particuhir  provinces  of  the  Kusaian  em- 
They  have  lately  appeared  in  a  pocket  pire.  Of  suoh.toiilies,  there  are  18^  as 
editioDu  The  100th  amuveraaiy  of  his  the  Dolgonicky,  Repiun,  Scheibatow, 
birth  was  ceJebrated  at-Quedlinbuig  and  Wazneslroy,  LiJMnbWj  who  are  aH  de- 
Altona,  July  2,  1824,  and  a  monument  scended  fipom  thci  fami^  of  Rurik.  The 
has  been  erected  to  him  in  Quedlinburg.  czar  allows  them  to  retam  the  arms  of  the 

Klots,  Christian  Adolphus^  was  bom  provinces  which  their  forefathers  ruled. 

Nov.  23, 1738,  at  Bischoftwerda,  in  Lusa-  individuals  of  these  ftmilies  have  been 

tia.    He  studied  at  Jena,  and^  in  17^  illustrious' in  the  civil,  and  military  ser- 

vras  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  vice  of  their  country.     There  are  also 

-Gdttingen.^   His  patron,  Quintus  Julius,  some  nobles  of  this  class  flprung  from 

recommended  him  to  Frederic  the  Great,  collateral  branches  of  the  family  of  Ja- 

«Qd  he  went,  in  1765,  to  Hi^e.  The  king  gellons,  which  formerly  ruled  in  Lithua- 

«steehied   him  as  an  eminent  scholar.  ,ni!^  or  Poland,  and  is  extinct  in  its  prind- 

Klotz  distinguished  himself  cbkiSf  by  his  pal  line.    There  are  others,  who  claim  a 

Latin  poems,  his  numismatic  treatises,  his  descent  from  independeDt  Tartar  khans, 

works  on  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  on  the  last  class,  of  Knees  consists  of  the 

the  value  and  mode  of  using  ancient  descendants  of  noble  memben  of  Tartar 

gems.    After  having  cootributea  much  to  tribes,  who^  after  the  subjugation  of  the 

we  DeuUefu  BibHMdk^  under  the  signa-  tribes,  embraced  ihe  Christian  religion, 

ture  K,  he  establishied  a  paper  in  opposi-  and  received  the  above  title  from  the 

tkm  to  it,  called  Ada  lAUrana.     JLes-  Russian  soverei|;;iks. 

sfaig  was  the  acutest  and  wittiest  of  his  Kzielleb,'  sur  Godfrey,  an  eminent 

opponents.     His  disputes  with  Lessing  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Lubeck  about 

ttid  Burmann  took  a  tone  of  undue  vio-  1648,  was  designed  for  a  militaiy  life,  and 

lence.    Kktz  vras  of  an  ardent  teinpera-  sent  ta  Leyden  to  study  mathematics  and 

ment  Thorough  in  Greek  and  Latm,  of  fortification,  but,  showing  a  decided  bent 

modem  languages  he  knew  little.    An  for  paintings  was  placed  under  Bol  and 

irregular  lifo  hastened  his  death.    He  died  Rembrandt  at  Amsterdam.     He  visited 

Dec.  31, 1771.  Italy  in  IQ79I,  where  he  became  a  disci|4e 

Knee  \  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  hav-  of  Ca|lo  Maratti  and  Bernini,  and  jpainted 
ing  two  branches  or  arms,  and  generallv  eeverd  historical  jneces  and  portraits  both 
und  to  connect  the  beams  of  a  ship  with  at  Rome  and  Venice.  On  his  returq,  he 
her  sides  or  timbers.  The  branches  of  vras  induced  to  visit  England,  in  1674; 
the  kneei  form  an  angle  of  greater  or  and,  havmg  painted  a  much  «dmired 
smaller  estent,  according  to  the  mutual  ftmily  picture,  v^ich  was  seen  by  the 
situation  of  the  pieces  which  they  are  de-  duke  or  York,  the  latter  introduced  the 
signed  to  tmite.  One  branch  is  securely  paiiiter  to  Charles  ir,  by  whom  he  was 
bolted  to  one  of  the  deck-beams,  and  the  much  patronised.  He  was.  equaUy  ft- 
other  in  the  same  manner  strongly  attach-  vored  by  James  H  and  William  111,  for 
ed  to  a  corresponding  timber  in  ^e  ship'^  the  latter  of  whom  he  painted  the  beau- 
side.  By  connecting  the  beams  and  tim-  ties  at  Hampton  court,  and  several  of  the 
hers  into  one  compact  frame,  they  con-  portraits  in  the-  gallery  of  Admirals.  He 
tribute  gready  to  the  strength  and  solidity  alaotooktheportraitof  the  czar  Peter  for 
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die  same  aovereiffn,  *who^  in  169S,  knight-  widi  Men)-^  book  which  oontaniB  some 

ed  him,  and  made  him  gendeman  of  the  good  advice,  but  is  disfigured  by  a  minute- 

Erivy  chamber.    Queen  Anne  continued  nees  of  petty  precepts.    Kuigge  was  also 

im  in  the  same  office,  ^i  George  t  a  member  of  the  iliuminati,  and  thus  be- 

made  him  a  baronet    He  continu^  to  came  implicated  in  some  of  the  disputes 

Eractise  his  art  to  an  advaneed  ago,  and  relating  to  that  order.    (See  Skofft  Bjog- 

ad  reached  bis  75th  year  at  his  deaths  in  naiky  of  iht  Baron  Addphrn  van  I^nggt, 

172a    His  interment  took  place  in  West-  Hanover,  1825.) 

minster  abbey,  under  a  splendid  monu-  Ksiqut,  Richard  Payne ;  a  patron  of 
ment  erected  by  Rysbracb,  on  which  ap-  leaning  and  the  fine  arta,*to  the  study  and 
pears  an  epitaph  by  Pope.  The  airs  of  enoounigement  ot  which  he  devoted  a 
hishaads  are  craceful,  and  his  colorinf^  is  great  portion  of  his  time  and  ample  ibr- 
Uvely,  true  ana  harmonious ;  his  drawing  tune.  His  father,  fit>rn  a  dread  lest  his 
oomct,  and  his  disposition  judicious.,  He  son's  constitution  should  be  unpsired  by 
displavs  a  singular  want  of  imaginatiou  in  the  discipline  of  a  public  school,  keprthim 
his  pictures^  the  attitudes,  action  and  at  home  till  his  14th  year ;  but,  on  his  de- 
drapery  being  insipid,  unvarying,  and  un-  cease,  young  Knight  was  placed  at  a  kirge 
ffracefuL  (See  Waipole's  Anecdotes,  of  seminary,  Where  he  soon  distinguished 
Pow^u^.)  himself  by  his  progress  in  classicsd  litem- 
KiriEP9AUSfiir,  a  lordship  on  ^e  Jade,  ture^  his  favorite  study.  His  splendid  ool- 
in  the  duchy  of  Holstein-Oldenbui^con-  lection  of  ancient  bronzes,  medals,  pic- 
taiuing  about  >dS2square  miles,  and  iSoO  in-  tures  and  drawings  in  his  inuseom  at  his 
habitants^  has  belonged,  since  1757,  to  the  house  in  Soho 'square,  ^ve  equal  proofs 
counts  of  Bentink ;  was  fdlrmerly  a  sove-  of  his  taste  and  lilicralit}'.  This  collect 
reign8tate,butvrasattached,inl807,  tothe  tion  he  bequeathed,  at  his  death,  to  tiie 
department  of  East  FriealaiMl,  in  Holland ;  British  museum.  His  principal  writingi 
in  1810,  to  the  department  of  Eastern  are,  Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapus, 
Ems,  in  France  ;  and  was  sequestrated,  lately  existing  in  Naples,  and  its  Connex- 
in  1813,  on  account  of  the  lord  having  ion  >^th  the  Mystic  Theology  of  the  An« 
taken,  pent  with  the  allies.  Subsequently,  cients  (4to.,  1786) ;  an  Analytical  Essay  on 
it  was  occupied  by  Oldenburg,  which  de-  the  Greek  Alphabet  (4to.,  1791) ;  Analrt- 
pn\'ed  the  lord  of  his  sovereignty,  but  left  ical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Take 
nira  in  possesion  of  the  revenue,  &c.  (8vo.,  1865);  and  Prdegomena  in  Home- 
In  this  condition  he  has  been  ^obliged  to  rum,  reprinted  in  the  Classical  JournaL 
remain,  as  the  German  diet  would  not  rec-  He  was  al$o  autiior  of  some  -  poema  He 
ognise  him  asan  independent  prince.  The  died  in  1824,  aged  76. 
name  KnUvhausen  is  derived  from  a  cas-  Kirioirr,  in  chess.  The  move  of  this 
tie,  to  whicn  belong  dght  houses  with  50  piece  has  given  rise  to  an  interesting 
inhabitdnts,  and  in  which  the  chancery,  problem,  in  regard  to  the  various  modes 
archives^  &C.,  of  thiiB  Lilliputian'  govern-  by  which  the  chess-board  maybe  eovered 
ment  are  kept  ,  At  the  congveas  of  Aix-  by  the'  knight  The  path  of  the  knight 
la^Chapelle^  the  lord  of  Kniephausen  ap-  over  the  board  is  of  two  kinds,,  termina- 
peared,and  cave  rise  to  much  jidiculey  by  ble  and  mterminable.  Jt  is  interminable 
assuming  the  airs  of  an  independent  whenever  the  conduding  move  of  a  ise- 
prince.  ries  is  made  iu. a  squfUre,  which  lies  within 
KiriooE,  AdolphuB  ^rancis  Frederic  reach  by  the  knight  of  that  from  whkhhe 
Louis,  baron  de,  was  bom.  Oct  16, 1753,  originally  set  out,  and  is  tenninable  in 
at  Brendenbeck,  not  far  firoto  Hanover.  Hi^  every  other  instance.  £uler,  in  the  He- 
fiither  died  in  1766,  leaving  him  an  estate  moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  fi>r 
deeply  embarrassed.  In  1/69,  he  went  to  17^,  Ims  given  a  method  of  filling  up 
the  university  of  Gottingen.  In  1777,  he  all  die  squares  setting  obt  fiom  one  of  the 
was  made  a  chamberlain  at  Weimar.  He  comers.  He  has  likewise  given  an  inter- 
died  at  Bremen,  May.  6,  1796,  after  a  mmable.  route,  and  has  explained  the 
rather  unsettied  life.  Knigge  wrote  a  va-  method  by  which  the:  routes  may  be  va- 
riety of  works.  His  novds  were  once  ried,  so  as  to  end  upon  any  square.  Sohi- 
verv  popular,  on  account  of  their,  easy  tipns  of  the  same  problem  have  also  been 
atyw  of  narration,  and  a  tinge  oC  satire  given  by  Montmoit,  Demoivre  and  Mairao. 
and  popuhu*  philosophy.  His  Journey  to  Knighthood.  (See  C^iioalrv.) 
Brunswick  waa  for  a  considerable  time,  ICniohts  of  St.  Johit.  (See  Mn, 
much  read.    The  woik  which  gave  him  KnighUqfSU) 

the  greatest  reputation  was  his  Udtar  dm  KifioHTs  of  thk  Shiks,  or  Kioorts  o'f 

Umgang  mU  Jdemckm  (On  lutercoune  pARLiAiisiiTy  in  the  British  polity^ara  two 
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knighti,  or  geiitlenien  of  estate,  who  are  of  the  schoble,  and  resolved  to  apply  bhn- 
ele^ed  on  the  kmg'b  writ,  by  the  free-  self  to  that  which  was  more  ptaui  and 
holders  of  eyeiy  connty,  to  represent  practical.  This  alteration  of  opinion  led 
them  m  parliament '  The  qualificatiofi  of  turn  to  attend  the  sermons  of  Thomas 
the  tcniffht  of  the  shire  is,  to  be  pqiasessed  Guillaume,  or  Williams,  a  friar  of  emi- 
of  £600  per  annum  in  a  freehold  estate. '  nenee,  who  was  so  bold  as  to  preach 
KmoHTs  Temflaks.  .  (See  Templan.)  a(puost  the  pope's  authority ;  and  he  was 
KnIphaubbk.  (See  Kmqiihauseru)  still  more  impressed  by  the  instructibns 
KiffTESi  (See  tSMery.)  of  the  celebrated  Gteorge  Wishart,  so 
KK0i.tE8,  Kichard,  author  of  a  History  that  he  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  offi- 
of  th^Turiu,  was  entered  at  the  univeisi^  ciating  in  the  church  of  Rotne,  and  be- 
of  Ozfi>rd  about  1560^  and  became  a  fd-  came  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of 
low  of  Lincoln  college,  wluch  he  left  to  Long  Niddrie  and  Ormistoun,  who  had 
he  master  of  the  free  sehool  of  Sandwich^  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines.  Here 
in  Kent  He  composed  his  Histoiy  of^  he  preached,  Hot  only  to  his  pup^s^  but  to 
the  Turks  (folio,  1610),  being  the  labor  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  until  in- 
Idjreai^  It  has  paned  through  several  terrupted  by  cardinal  Beaton,  archbishop 
edidons,  and  is  executed  in  a  manner  of  St  Andret!^  who  obliged  him  to  con- 
whidi.  has  transmitted  his  name  with  hon^  ^eal  himself;  and  he*  thought  of  retiring 
or  to  posterity.  Several  continuations  to  Germany,  llie  persuasion  of  ^e 
have  appeared,  the  last  of  which  is  that .  fitthers  of  his  pUpils,  and  the  assasennation 
of  sir  Paul  RycaUt  Knolles  is  alto  au-  of  Beaton  by  tb^  Leslies,  enconraged  him 
thor  of  the  hves  and  conqifests  of  the  to  remain.  He  took  shelter,  under  the 
Ottoman  kines  add  emperora  until  1610,  protection  of  the  latter,  in  the  castle  of 
and  a  Brief  Discourse  on  the  Greatness  &t  Andrews,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  He  translated  opposition  of  the  clergy  of  St  Andre\i*8, 
Boding  Six  Books  of  a  Commonwealth.  he  preached  the  principles  of  the  refor- 
Knout  ;  the  severest  punishment  in  mation  with  extraordinaiy  boldness,  until 
Rus^.  The  criminal,  staxiding  erect,  and  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  surrefidered  to 
bound  to  two  stakes,  receives  the  lashes,  the  French  in  July,  1547,  when  he  was 
which  are  indicted  with  a  leather  Strap,  in  carried  with  the  garrison  ^to  France,  and 
the  point  of  which  wire  is  ihterwoven,  on  remained  a  prisoner  on  board  the  ^leys 
the  bare  back.  Almost  every  lash  is  tbU  until  the  latter  end  of  154^.  Being  then 
lowed  by  a  stream  of  blood.  From  100  set  at  liberty,  he  passed  over  to  England, 
to  190  lashes  are  the  hiffheM  number  in-  and,  arriving  in  London,  was  licensed 
fficted,  and  are  considered  equal  to  the  pun-  either  by  Cranmer  or  the  protector  Som- 
ishment  of  death.  If  the  criminal  sur-  erset,  ahd'  appointed  preacher,  first  at 
vives,  he  is  exiled  for  life  into  Siberia.  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  Newcastle. 
Fwmeri^,  the  nose  was  slit  up,  and  the  In  1552,  he,  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
ears  cut  of^*  in  addition,  and  a  W  (toor,  Edward  VT,  and  preached  before  the 
rogue)  cut  in  the  skin  of  thto  forehead,  king,  at  Westminster,  who  recommended 
and  made  indelible  by  rubbing  in  gun-  Cranmer  to  give  him  the  living  of  All- 
powder.  At  present,  the  two  former  pun-  hallows^  in  London,  which  Knox  declined, 
isbments^  at  least,  are  abolished,  n  the  ilot  choosing  to  conform  to  the  Ensiidh 
criminal  is  sentenced  to  a  smaller  number  liturgy.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  a  tesh- 
of  lashes,  the  last  part  of  the  punishment  bpric,  reffardinir  all  prelacy  as  savoring  of 
is  not  inflicted,  and  he  is  sent  to  Siberia  the  kingdom  of  antichrist  He,  however, 
for  a  few  years  only,  continued  his  practice '  as  an  itineraiy 
Knox,  John,  the  chief  promoter  of  fihe  preacher,  until  the  accession  of  Mary,  tu 
reformation  in  Scotland,  was  descend^  1554,  when  he  quitted  England,  and 
from  an  ancient  fiimily,  and  bom  at  sought  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  had 
Oifiord,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1505.  He  not  long  resided  before  he  was  invited, 
received  his  education  at  the  univerraty  by  the  flngHsh  ^congregation  of  refugees 
of  St  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  de-  at  Frankfort,  t^  become  their  minister, 
gree  of  master  of  arts  much  before  the  He  unwillinglv  accepted  this  invitation,  at 
usual  age.  Having  embraced  the  eccle-  the  request  of\rohn  Calvin,  and  continued 
siastical  profession,  he  be^n,  as  usual,  his  services  until  embroiled  in  a  dispute 
with  the  study  of  scholastic  dGvmity,  in  with  doctor  Cox,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely, 
which  he*  so  much  distinguished  himself  who  Strenuously  contended  for  the  liturgy 
that  he  Was  admitted  into  priest's  orderi  of  kinff  Edward.  Knox,  in  his  usiul 
befixe  the  time  appointed  by  the  canons,  style  of  bold  vituperation,  having,  in\ 
He  soon  became  weaiy  of  die  theology  treatise  published  in  England,  called  the 
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emperor  of  Gonnany  as  great  an. enemy  without  a  parliament.  A  Beeond  Blaat 
to  Christ  as  Nero,  his  opponents  accused  was  to  have  followed ;  but  the  acceanfim 
him  to  the  senate  of  treason,  both  against  of  aueen  EUizabeth  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
the  emperor  and  queen  Maiy ;  on  which  land,  who  was  expected  to  be  jfriendly  to 
he  received  private  notice  of  his  d^ger,  the  Protestant  cause,  prevented  itr  la 
and  again  retired  to  Geneva,  whence,  April,  15^,  he  would  have  visited  Elng- 
afler  a  residence  ofa  few  months,  he  ven-  land,  but  was  prevented  by  the  resent- 
tured,  in  155S,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  meut  felt  by  Elizabeth  at  ha$  late  treatise, 
country.  Finding  the  profesaors  of  the  He  therefore  proceeded  direcdy  to  Scol* 
Rrotestant  religion  greatly  increased  in  Innd,  where  he  found  a  persecution  of  the 
number,  and  formed  into  a  society,  under  Protestants  just  ready  to  commence  at 
the  inspection  of  reffular  teachers,  he  Stirling.  He  hurried  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
finally  jomed  them,  and  produced  so  great  tipn  to  share  the  danger,  and,  mouiiting  a 
an  effect  Uy  his  exerdons,  both  in  l^n-  pulpit,  inflamed  the  people.by  a  vehement 
bureh  and  other  places,  that  the  Roman  harangue  against  idolatry.  The  indiscre- 
Catholic  clei^j  alarmed  at  his  progress,  tion  of  a  priest,  who,  ifmnediately  on  the 
summoned  him  to  appear  before  them  in  conclusion  of  tins  ducoujse,  was  prepar- 
the  church  of  the  ^lackfiiaFS,  in  that  me-  ing  to  celebrate  mass,  precipitated  his  hear- 
tzopolis,  May  15,  1556.  This  summons  ers  mto  a  general  attack  on  >the  churches 
he  purposed  to  obey,  resting  on  tlie  sup-  of  the  city,  in  which  the  altars  were 
port  of  a  formidable  party  of  nobles  and  overturned,  the  pictures  destroyed,  the 
ffentiy,  which  so  alarmed  his  opponents,  images  broken,  and  the  monasteries  al- 
Suit  mey  dropped  the  prosecution.  Thus  most  levelled  to  the  ground.  These  pro- 
encouraged,  he  continued  preaching  with  ceedings  were  censiued  by  the  refboned 
additional  enei^  and  boldness,  and  was  preachers,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
even  induced  to  write  to  the  queen  re-  From  this  time,  Knox  continued  to  pro- 

gent,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  (l  letter,  in  which  mote  the  reformation  by  eveiy  means  in 
e  eamesdy  exhorted  her  to  hsten  to  the  his  power,  and,,  by  his  correspondence 
.Protestant  doctrines.  While  thus  occu-  with  the  secretaiy  Cecil,  was  chiefly  in- 
pied,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  pay  a  strumental  in  establishing  the  negotiation 
visit  to  the  English  congregation  at  Ge-  between  the  congregation  and  the  Eng- 
neva ;  and  he  aceordingty  departed  for  lish,  whic)i  tenninat^  in  the  nuuroh  of  an 
tliat  place  in  Jiilv,  15^  He  was  ,uo  Eiurlish  army  into  Scotland,  Being  Join- 
sooner  gone,  than  the  bishops  summoned  ed  by  almost  ali  the  chief  men  of  the 
him  to  appear  before  them ;  and,  as  that  countiy,  these  forces  soon  obliged  the 
WQs  impossible,  they  passed  sentence  of  French  troops,  who  had  been  the  prinei- 
death  against  him  as  a  her6tic^and  burnt  pal  support  of  the  regent,  to  quit  the 
hii|i  in  effigy  at  the  cross  at  Edinburgh,  kingdom ;  and  the  ptu*liament  was  restored 
Against  this  sentence  he  drew  up  an  ener-  to  its  former  independence.  Of  that 
getic  appeal,  which  was  printed  at  Gene-  body«  the  majority  had  embraced  Protest- 
va,  in  1558,  previously  to  which,  he  was  ant  opinions,  and  no  opportunity  was 
invited  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  hoc}  ac-  oniitted  of  o^sailing^  the  ancient  religion, 
tually  reached  Dieppe  on  his  way,  when  until  at  length  the  Presbyterian  plan,  rec- 
he  received  other  tettera  recommending  ommtnded  by  Knox  and  bis  brethren, 
delays  which  epistles  he  answered  by  such  was  finally  sanctioned,  the  old  eecleaasti- 
strong  remonstrances  against  timidity , and  col  courts  being  abolished,  and  the  exer- 
backsliding,  that  those  to  whom  he  ad-  cise  of  reli^ous  worship,  according  to 
dressed  •  them  entered  into  a  solemn  bond  the  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  prohibit- 
or  covenant,  dated  Deoember  3,  1557,  ed.  In  August,  1561,  the  unfortunate 
"  tiiat  they  would  fbUow  fortii  their  pur-  Maiy,  then  widow  of  Francis  II,  ^ng  of 
pose,  and  commit  fhemselvQS,  jand  what-  France,  arrived  in  Scotiond  to  reign  in 
ever  God  had  given  them,  into  his  hands,  her  o^vn  right  She  immediately  set  up 
rather  than  suffer  idolatry  to  reieU)  and  a  mass  in  the  roval  chapel,  wttich,  beinr 
the  subjects  to  be  defrauded  of  the  only  much  frequented,  excited  the  zeal  of 
food  of  tiieir  souls.*'  Knox,  in  the  mean  Knox,  who  was  equally  intolerant  with 
time,  had  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  tiie  leaders  of  the  conquered  party j  and, 

Sublished  his  treatise  eutitied.  tiic  Fii^  in  die  face  of  an  order  of  privy  council, 

(last  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  mon-  allowing  Uie  private  mass,  he  openly  de- 

strous  Regimen  of  Women,  chiefly  aim-  clared   from  the  pulpit,  **  that  one  mass 

ed    at  the  cruel   government  of  queen  was  more  frightful  to  him  than  1^000  « 

Mary  of  England,  and  at  the  attempt  of  armed  enemies,  landed  in  any  part  of  the 

the  queen  regent  of  Scotland   to   rule  realm."    This  freedom  gave  great  oflence, 
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and  the  queen  had  long  and  angry  con-  the  vlUfonnation  of  Reli^on  witlan  t]»e 

fcreuces  with  him  on  that  a^id  other  occa-  Realm  of  Scotland,  to  the  fourth  editiou^ 

fiionsy  in  which  he  never  paid  the  alight-  of  which  (£klinbuigh,  1732,  folio)  are  ap- 

est  homage  either  to  aex  or  rank.    He  pended  all  his  other  works.  (See  M^Cric^d 

fireached  with  equal  openness  a^nst  the  jJft  of  Knox.) 

marriage  of  Mary  with  a  Papist  \  and  Knox,  Vicesimus,  D.  D. ;  an  eminent 
Daruleyy.afler  his  union,  being  induced  to  divine,  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  both 
hear  hun,  he  observed,  in  the  course  of  his  in  theology  and  poUte  literature.  He  was 
sermon,  that  **God  set  over  them,  for.  bom  December  8, 1752,  and  educated  at 
their  offences  and  ingratitude,  boys  and  Oxford.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
women.*^  In  the  year  1567,  he  preached  was  chosen  his  succesaor  in  the  head- 
a  sermon  at  the  cononation  of  James  VI,  mastership  of  Tunbridge.mmmar  school, 
when  Mary  had  been  dethroned,  and  over  which  he  presided  33  years,  till,  re- 
Murray  appointed  regent.  In  1572,  he  tiring  In  1812,  he  was  himself  in  turn, 
was  {preatly  offended  with  a  convention  succeeded  by  his  son.  His  woiivs,  many 
of  mmisters  at  Lcith,  for.  permitting  the  of  which  have  been  tron^ted  into  va- 
titles  of  archbishop  and  bishop  to  remain  rious  European  lanffuagea,  arc,  Essays, 
during  the  king's  minority,  although  he  moral  and  literary  (Uiree  volumes,  8vo. 
approved  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  and  12mo») ;  Liberal  Education  (two  vol- 
reterence  to  theu*  elections.  At  thV  time,  umes,  8vo.  and  12mo.j ;  Wiuter  Even- 
his  eonstitudon  was  auite  broken,  and  he  bgs  (three  volumes,  8vo.  and  12mo.) ; 
received  an  additional  shock  by  ihe  news  Personal  Nobility,  or  JLetters  to  a  young 
oftliemassacreof  St  Bartholomew.  He  Nobleman  (one  volume,  12mo.);  Chris- 
had,  however,  strength  enough  to  preach  tian  Philosophy  (two  volumes,  12mo.) ; 
against  it,  which  he  desired  the  French  Considerations  on  the  Nature  and  Effica- 
ambassador  might  be  acquainted  .  with,  cy  oftho  I/)rd'8  Supper  (one  volume, 
but  soon  after  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  8vo.),  and  a  pamphlet  On  the  national 
November  94, 1572.  He  was  interred  at  Importance  otcWical  Education,  widi  a 
Edinburgh,  several  lords  attending,  and  vanety  of  sennons  on  different  occasions ; 
particularly  the  eari  of  Morton^  wt  day  expurgated  editions  of  Horace  and  Juve- 
chosen  regent,  who,  wheiai  he  was  laid  in  nai,  and  a  series  of  selections  from  the 
his  grave,  exclaimed,  ^  Ther«  Ues  he  who  works  of  tl^e  best  ^glish  authors,  sener- 
nevet  feared  the  face  of  man,  who  hath  ally  known  as  Elegant  Extracts,  and  Ele- 
been  often  threatened  with  dag  and  dag-  cant  Episdea  Doctor  Knox  wrote  the 
ger,  hut  y^t  hath  ended  his  days  in  peace  Latin  language  with  great  purity  and  ele- 
and  honor ;  for  he  had  God's  providence  gance,  both  in  prote  and  vevse.  He  died 
watching  over  him  in  an  especial  inanner  September  6,  -1821. 
when  hia  life  was  sought''  The  char-  Kivox,Henry,amajoi^general  in  thear- 
acter  of  this  eminent  reformer  has  been  my  oftheU.  States,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Ju- 
dtetchcd  by  doctor  Robertson,  in  1^  His-  Jy  25, 1750,  and  received  the  best  educa- 
toiy  of  Scotland,  w1k>,  in  observing  upon  tion  which  the  schools  of  hb  native  town 
the  severity  jof  his  depcirtment.  impetuosi-  could  afford.  He  pommenced  business, 
ty  of  temper,  and  zealous  intolerance,  eb*  as  a  bookseller,  when  quite  ^oung,  but  re- 
serves, that  the  c^piaiides  which  now  ren-  linquished  it  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
der  him  less  amiable,  fitted  hi^l  to  ad-  revoludonaiy  war,  in  order  to  devote  iua 
vance  the  reformation  among  a  fierce  energies  to  the  cause  of .  his  countiy.  He 
people,  and  enabled  him  to.  encounter  had  previously,  at  ihe  age  of  18,  been 
dangers,  and  surmount .  opposition,  to  chosen  one  of  the  officers  of  a  company 
which  a  more  sende  spirit  would  have  of  grenadiers,  and  evinced  a  fondness  and 
yielded.  John  iCnox  was  a  man  pf  ex-  abifity  for  the  militaiT  profession.  At  the 
alted  principles,  peat  intellectual  energy,  battle  of  Bunker  hill,  ne  served  as  a  vol- 
undauntedintrepidityyandexemplary  pie-  unteer,  and  was  constandy  exposed-  to 
ty  and  morality.  He  was  twice  manied,  dancer  in  reconnoitrii^  the  movements 
and  had  two  sons  by  his  first  wife.  His  of  the  enemy.  Hepoon  afterwards  un- 
wridngs,  in  addition  toi  those  already  dertook  the  perilous  and  arduous  task  of 
mentioned,  are,  a  Faithful  Admonition  to  procuring  from  the  Canadian  frontier 
the  Professors  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  some  pieces  of  ordnance,  the  American 
the  Kingdom  of  England  (1554);  a  Let-  army  oein^  entirely  destitute  of  artillery* — 
ter  to  Queen  Maiy,  Kcgent  of  Scotland ;  an  enterprise  wjhich  he  successfidly  ac- 
a  Steady  Exhortation  to  En^kmd  for  the  complished.  He  received  the  most  flat- 
8|)eedy  embracing  of  Christ's  Gospel,  tering  testimonials  of  approbation  from 
Afler  his  death  appeared  his  IliatQiyof  the   commander-in-chief^  and   congress, 
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and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  6£  Knox  was  as  amiable  in  printte  as  be  was 

the  artillery  department,  with  the  rank  of  eminent  in  public  life.    His  social  and 

bricadier-general,-  in  which  he  remained  domestic  qualities  were  of  k  kind  to  ren- 

unnl  the  ttrmination  of  the  war.  Through-  der  him  warmly  beloved  and  admired  bv 

out  the  whole  contest  he  was  actively  en-  all  who  possessed  his  affection  and  fiiend- 

"sagedy  principally  near  the  commander-  ship.     His  imagination  was  ardent,  and 

m-chie^  whose  confidence  he  eminently  his  understanding  sound,  and  he  bad  imi- 

enjoyed.    In  die  batdes  of  Trenton  .and  proved  his  mind  peatiy  by  study.    His 

Princeton,  Germantown  and  Momnoutfa^  mtegrity   was   unmipeachable,   and   his 

he  displayed  peculiar  skill  and  bravery,  courase  and  perseverance  were  unsur- 

and  subsequently  oontributkl  greatly  to  passed. 

the  capture  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  Kobold,  in  Germany;  a  spirit  which 
Immediately  after  this  event,  he  was  ere-  differs  fix>m  the  speetn  in  never  having 
ated  a  major-general  bv  congress,  at  the  been  a  living  human  creature.  It  cor* 
reoommendation  of  Washington.  The  responds  to  the  Eng&h  gobUn.  The 
capture  <^  that  place  having  ^t  a  period  kobold  is  connected  with  a  house,  or  a 
to  the  war,  he  was  namra  one  of  the  fiimfly,  and  appeais  in  bodily  shape; 
comrnissionerB  to  adjust  the  terms  of  Though  inclined  to  mischievous  teazing, 
peace-*«  du^  whicn  *  was  satisfactorily  thev  do,  on  the  whole,  more  good  than 
performed  fie  was  deputed  to  receive  evil  to  men,  except  when  initated.  In 
the  surrender  of  the  city  Of  New'Yoric,  the  mines,  they  are  thoueht  to  appear, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  to  sometimes  in  tne  shape  of  a  Mue  flamd, 
the  command  at  West  Point,  where  he  sometimes  in  that  of  a  dwarfish  child,  and 
had  to  execute  the  delicate  and  difficuk  to  indicate  rich  veins.'  They  do  the 
task  of  disbanding  ^e  army,  and  inducing  miners  mischief  when  disturbed  by  them, 
a  soldiery,  disposed  to  turliulence  by  their  Koch,  Christopher  li^lliam,  professor 
privations  and  sufierinj^  to  resume  quiet-  of  law  at  Strasborg,  and  a  wnter  well 
iy  the  character  of  citizens.  In  March,  versed  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
1785,  he  was  appointed  by  congress  to  bom  1737,  at  Buxweiler,  in  Alsace,  con- 
succeed  general  Lincoln  in  the  secretari-  ducted  the  school  for  teaching  public  law 
ship  of  war,  and  in  this  oflice  he  was  in  Snasburg  witii  such  success,  tliat 
continued  by  president  Washington  after  scholars  flocked  thither  fiiom  the  most  &- 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  tant  countries.  In  1761,  Koch  {lubKahed 
of  the  U.  States.  His  duties  were  subse-  his  Commentatio  de  CoQatume  Digmiahtm 
quently  much  increased,  when  he  receiv-  et  Ben^iciorum  eedesiagticorum  in  Imptri^ 
ed  charge  of  the  navy  department ;  and  Gemumico.  and,  in  1789,  his  Commentaiy 
America  is  peathr  indebted  to 'his 'efforts  upon  the  Pragmatic  Saiiction.  In  Paris, 
for  the  creation  of'^our  naval  power.  For  he  collected  (1763]  materials  for  the  con- 
11  years,  the  functions  of  the  wsr  ofiice  tinuation  of  tne  tRdonia  Zaertngo-Baden- 
were  discbareed  by  general  Knox.  At  ns,  which  appeared  under  the  name  of 
the  end  of  that  period,  in  1794,  he  oh-  Schoepflin,  'who,  however,  had  only  com- 
tained  a  reluctant  consem  from  Washing-  posed  the  fint  volume.  In  1780,  Joseph 
ton  to  retire,  in  order  that  he  might  ade-.  II  conferred  upon  Koch  the  rank  of  noble- 
quately  provide  for  his  fiimily,  the  sal-  man.  He  remained  a  professor  in  Stras- 
aiy  attached  to  his  oi^lce  being  insufi^-  burg,  until  the  univeisity  was  broken  up. 
cient  for  tiiat  purpose.  He  then  settled  In  1789,  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  Paris, 
in  the  District  of  Maine,  where  he  pos-  bv  the  Protestants  in  Atsaoe,  in  order  to 
sessed  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the  right  of  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  their  civil 
his  wife ;  but  he  did  not  atmndon  entirely  and  religious  freedom,  which  was  efiected 
public  life,  being  repeatedly  induced  to  by  tlie  decree  of  the  17th  August,  1790. 
become  a  mem&r  both  of  the  house  of  After  the  breakings  out  of  the  revolution, 
representatives  and  of  the  council  of  the  he  was  sent,  by  the  department  of  die 
state.  In  1798,  when  our  relations  'with  Lower  Rhine,  as  deputy  to  the  legidative 
France  wore  a  hostile  aspect,  he  was  assembly,  where  he  Showed  himself  a 
called  upon,  amongst  other^  to  command  fiiend  to  constimtional  monarchy.  The 
in  our  army ;  but  the  peaceful  turn  which  anarchists  threw  him  into  'prison,  fitim 
af&irs  took  aJlowed  him  soon  to  return  to  which  he  was  not  deKvered  till  after  II 
his  retirement  He  died  Oct  35, 1806,  at  months'  confinement,  and  the  overthrow 
hts  seat  in  Thomaston,  Maine,  at  the  ace  of  of  Robespierre.  In  1803;  he  was  ap- 
56.  His  death  was  caused  by  internal  in-  pointed  a  member  of  the  tribunate,  m 
flammatioi^,  the  consequence  of  swallow-  which  capacity  he  did  much  for  the  resto- 
ing  the   l)one  of  a   chicken.*     General  ration  of  order  in  church  aflairs,  and  the 
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re&tabliabnient  of  xhe  Protestant  univer-  served  with  the  Austrian  aimy  in  Naples, 

flity  in  Strasburg.    After  the  dissolution  He  died  Aug.  33,  I82G.    He  left  on  ezcel- 

of  the  tribunate,  Koch  refused  to  fill  any  lent  collection  of  antiques, 

other  office ;  but  the  govenunent  granted  Kqm,  or  Com,  or  Koom  {aneient  Choa- 

hink  without  any  solicitation  en  his  part,  na) ;  a  tawn  of  Persia,  in  Irak ;  150  miles 

a  salaiT  of  3000  funics,  and,  in  1810,  the  N.  Ispahan ;  Ion.  5^  W  E. ;  lat.  34"^  W 

title  of  reptor  in  the  uniyersinr  at  Stros-  N.;  population,  about  15,000.    It  is  said 

burg.    He  died  Oct  25,  1813.    Besides  to  have  contained,  formerly,  15,000  houses, 

the  above-named  works,  he  is  the  author  but  is  now  much  reduced)  and  (exhibits 

of  the  .following :    TMes  gMalo^ique$  extensive  ruins.'.  It  is  esteemed  by  the 

des  ^naisona  stnweraines  dt  r&xropt  (Stras-  Persians  a  ho)y  city,  and  has  a  cetebrated 

bur|^,    1783 — 1764) ;    lEst.   dbrMt   des  mosque,  jand  an  a^liim  for  debtors, \vho 

inSUa  dt  Pair  depms  la  Pcdx  at  H^est-  are  protected  and  supported. .   One  of  the 

fhalie  (Basil,  1791,  4  vols.;  continued  by  mosques  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Per- 

Icholl,,  Paris,  1818, 15  vob.) ;  Tabkau  dU  sians,  because  of  the  sepulchres,  of  Shah  ^ 

JUwdviionB  dt  V Europe  dqnds  le  BauU"  Sophy  and  his  son  Shan  Abbas  II,  and 

versement  dt  VEmpin  Komain  en  Ocddtrd  that  of  Sidy  Fatima,  grand-daughter  of 

(Basil,  1803.  Pane^  1814  et  seq.,  4  vola) ;  Mohammed.   These  tombs  are  frequented 

and  Tabi^  du  TraiUa  entre  la  tVance  et  lis  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Persia,  who 

Pvisianet3  tiranrhea  dqntis  la  Paix  dt  resort  hither  once  a  year  to  pay  their 

Westphalit;  with  a  new   collection    of  devotions.  .  Kom  is  celebrated  for  manu- 

diplomatic  documents  (Basil,  1802).  Koch  facturing  the  best  sabres  and  poniai-ds  of 

was  a  man  ofgreatacutenesB,  equanimity,  all  Persia.    The  wails  of  tlie  town  are 

patience,  and  nobleness  of  character. .  loi^S  ^^  it  has  seven  gates.    The  grand 

KoENie;  German  for  kxng;  prefixed  to  bazar  Crosses  the  town  from  one  gate  to 

many  geographical  names,  ^  K&nigB^  the  btiier ;  besides  which,  there  are  otliers 

freTV  (king's  mountain).  weH  fumish&d  with  coftee-houass,   and 

KoH ;  an  Indo-Germanic  word,  signi-  sho})e  of  various   kinds.    The   country 

fying  moimtam ;  e.  g.  Hmdookoh  (moun-  round  about  is  fttrtile  in  rice  and  fruit, 

tains  of  India).  Komorh,  the  capital  of  the  countv  of 

Kola;  a  seaport  of  Russia,  the  chief  Komom,  in  Hungiury,  with  11,500  inhab- 

town  in  Kiussi|ui  Lapland  (now  called  the  itants,.  has  a  gymnasium,  and  carries  on 

circle  of  Kola),  in  Archangelskoe ;  540  some  commerce.    On  the  island  of  SchtitL 

miles  N.  Petersburg ;  Ion.  ^  O'  E. ;  lat  2000  paces  distant,  between  the  Wai^  and 

68^  S3f  N. ;  houses,  50 ;  churches,  2.    It  Danube,  is  a  fortress,  recently  erected, 

is  situated  near  the  North  sea,  on  the  river  which  is  rendered  almpst  impregnable  by 

Kola,  which  forms  a  bay  at  its  mouth,  nature  and  art. 

where  is  a  considenible  fishery  for  whales,  K6xiosbeb6  (dbat  is,  Jong's  mountotn) ; 

sea-dogs,  and  other  fish,  which  the  inhab-  the  capital  of  Prussia  Proper,  seat  of 

itants  cure  for  sale.    The  circle,  including  many  civil  and  military  autnorities,  and 

the  whole  of  Russian  Laplund^  is  very  superior  judicial  tribunals;  63,800  inhab- 

dreaiy  and  thinly  peopled,  supposed  to  itants ;  4106  houses ;  lat  54°  42^  12^'  N. ; 

contam  not  more  than  2000  inhabitanls.  Ion,  20°  29^  £.     It  is  atuated^on  tlie 

.  KoLBBRG.    (See  Colba^.)            .      .  Pregel,  not  far  from  the  influx  of  this 

KoLiET;    (See  CqUtl)  river  into  the  Frische  Haff.    Kdn^gsberg 

KoLLER,  naron  of;  Austrian  field-mar-  is  an  important  seaport  of  the  Baltic,  and 

sbal-lieutenant ;  one  of  the  cenqmissioners  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hanscatic  league. 

who  accompanied  Napoleon,  in  1814,  to  It  has  some  considerable  buildings,  as,  for 

Elba,  afler  his  abdication.    KoUer  had  to  instance,  the  cathedral,  with  the  tombs  of 

protect  Napoleon  against  a  rabble  infu-  the  grand  masters  of  the  Teutonic  order 

riated  by  priests  and  ultras,  and  always  and  the  dukes.    The  universi^  of  K6- 

preserved  the  great  coat  of  Napoleon,  who  nigsberg  was  founded  in  1544,  by  the 

had  put  on  his  (KoUer's)  uniform,  in  order  margriave  Albert  I,  duke  of  Prussia,  and 

to  be  less  exposed  to  danger.      When  has  at  present  300  students.    It  is  largely 

KoUer  returned  from  Elba,  he  fulfilled  endowed  for  boor  students.    The  library 

Napoleon's  wish  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  contains  60,000  volumes.    The  astrono- 

commeroe  between  Grenoa  and  Elba.   The  mer  Bessel  is  a  professor  of  this  university, 

conduct  of  koller  is  highly  praiseworthy,  Kant  taught  hero  a  long  time.     Large 

if  we  consider  how  much  the  passions,  of  vessela  cannot  sail  up  to  the  city,  but  they 

men  were  excited  against  Napoleon,  and  are  obliged  to  romam  at  Pillau,  the  fortress 

how  much  a  liberal  treatment  of  him  was  and  port  of  Kdnifflbeig.    Its  commerce 

miseonsfrued.    General  KoUer  afterwards  has  very  much  declinedl    ' 
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K6mosMA-Ex,  Maria  AijiorB,counteBBo(  instance,  the  invaluable  picturea  of  tfw 
one  of  the  many  nuBtreflaea  of  Augustua  II,  Dreaden  gallerjr,  in  timea  of  war.  It  can- 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  not  be  undermined,  nor  can  it  be  raduoed 
bom  about  1678,  waa  deacended  fiom  one  by  cutting  off  ita  auppliea,  aa  the  email 
of  the  oklest  ftmiliea  of  Brandenburg,  garriaon  neceaaaiy  to  hold  it,  can  raiae 
She  waa  one  of  the  moat  celebraled  women  grain  enough  for  their  aubaiatence  on  the 
of  her  age,  on  account  of  her  peraonal  top  of  the  mountain.  There  ia  a  weU 
charma  and  uncommon  fialenta,  and  of  the  1173  feet  deep.  About  600  people  reaide 
part  which  she  performed  in  politica.  on  the  top.  The  cannon  of  the  fbitrees 
While  a  girl,  she  wrote  and  apoke  Swe-  commuid  the  town  below  it  on  the  river 
dish,  German,  French^  Italian  and  Engliah,  Elbe.  The  Lilienatein  (q.  t.)  ia  opposite. 
read  the  classica  in  the  original,  had  an  ex-  Kopeck  ;  a  Ruaaian  coin.  (See  Coptdt^ 
tensive  knowledge  df  hiatofy  and  geogra-  and  Com,) 

phy,  and  even  compoaed  poema  in  French  Kopf  ;  German  for  head;  appearing  in 

4Bna  Italian.    She  played  on  aeveral  instni-  many  geographical  words,  for  nanimiU; 

mebts,'  composed^  muaic,  and  sang  and  alao,  kt^pe, 

painted  with  ereat  skill.    Several  prooia  Korais.    (See  Cbit^.) 

of  her  talent  lor  painting  adll  remain  at  KoaAir   (M-Koranf   i.  e.   the   JEortm, 

QuedJinburg.     She  had  alao  «  delicate  which  means  originally  the  readings   or 

wit   and   fine   powers  of  conversation,  that  which  it  io  he  read;  alao  called  o/ 

Thuseifled  and  accomplished,  she  arrived,  fbrJkan,  becauae  it  ia  divided  into   114 

in  16^,  in  Di^aden.  with  her  two  aistma,  suras  or  Chaptere  -,  alao  al  Moskaf^  the 

The  elector  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  volume ;  al  Kilah^  the  book ;  ol  DhOar^ 

aight  She  rejected,  for  a  long  time,  all  his  the  recollection)  ia  the  religious  code  of 

oners,  though  he  died  every  means  to  the  Mohammedans,  written  in  Aralnc  by 

gain  her:  at  last  she  yidded,  and  ap-  Mohainmed.    The  parts  were  collected 

peered  at  court  aa  his  mistreas.    She  bore  into  a  vdume  by  McAammed^  fiuher^ 

him  a  aon,  the  ftmous .  marshal    Saxe.  in-law  and  aueeeaaor,  Abubekir.   Accord^ 

1q.  V.)    But  when  the  paasion  of  the  fickle  ing  to  the  Mohammedan   doctrine,  the 

ung  cooled,  the  countess  knew  how  to  prophet  received  the  Koran  fiom   the 

sustain  her  misfortune  with  dignity ;  and  angel  Gabriel,  written  upon  parchment 

he  alwavs  remained  on  terma  of  fiiend-  miule  of  the   akin  of  the   ram   which 

ship  urith  her.    By  his  influence  she  waa  Abrahatn  aaerificed  >in  the  room  of  his 

appointed,  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  auper-  aon  I^iac.    The  volume  waa  omainented 

intendent  of  ^edlinburg  (in  1700),  where  vrith  predoua  atonea,  gold  and  ailver,  fiom 

she  readed,  at  intervals,  until  her  death.  Paraoiae.    According  to  other  traditions^ 

The  king's  esteem  for  her  talents '  appears  Mohanuned  ia  said  to  have  drawn  up  the 

from  the  circumstance  that  he  8ent'ner,in  Koran  with  the  aaraatance  of  a  Perrian 

1702, to Charies  XII, to  negotiate  a  peace;  Jew,  rabbi  ^Warada  Ebn  NAwaal,  and  a 

but  Charlea  refused  to  see  her.    She  died  Neatorian  monk,  the  abbot  of  the  convent 

in  1728.    She  waa  beloved  by  all  around  of  Addol  Kaiai,.  at  Boon,  in  Syria ;  but 

her,  and  very  benevolent   towards   the  nodklng  certain  ia  known  reapecting  these 

poor.    Her  brother,  count  Philip  Christo-  two  persona,  though  it  appeara  beyond,  a 

pher,  the  last  male  of  thia  fiunily,  waa  doubt,  leas  from  <he  author^  doctrines 

assaasuiated,  in  1694,  in  the  castle  of  Han-  than  from  the  expreaaions^  hia  talea^  and 

over,  by  the  order  of  th^  elector  £r-  hia  mentioning  aeveral  prophets,  &C.,  that 

nest  Augustus,  because  he  had  offered  to  he  waa  weU  acquainted  with  the  Old  and 

assist  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothea  (who  New  Testament,  though  he  himself  citaa 

died  in  priaon  at  Ahlen,  1796)  in  her  pro-  only  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalma.    Li 

jected  flight  the  Slat  chapter,,  he  represents  the ,  Al* 

KdmosTBiif'^  a  mountain-foitress,  on  mighty  aa  aaying,  **!  have  promiaed,  in 

the  Elbe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  not  the  hooka  of  Moeeaiand  in  the  PSalms^ 

far  from  the  frontier  of  Bohemia.    It  ia  that  mv  virtuoua  aervanta  on  earth  abaU 

impregnable.    A   aolitary   mountain   of  have  the  earth  for  their  inheritance."    A 

sandstone  rises  1400  feet  almost  perpen-  number  of  paasagea  might   be   qnoied 

diculariy :  the  surfece  is  more  than  a  mile  which  prove  bia  knowleci^  of  the  whole 

m  circumference.     But  the  fbrtreaa  ia  of  Bible ;  and  not  only  waa  he  acquainted 

no  military  importance,  as  it  cannot  aerve  with  the  refigioua  avatems  of  the  Jews 

for  a  rallymg  point  or  point  of  aupport  for  and  Christians,  but  alao  with  those  of  the 

an  army,  nor  impede  the  m^rch  of  an  Sabeeanaand  Magiana,  irom  all  of  which 

enemy.    It  ia  very  uaeful,  however,  as  a  he  aeema  to  have  drawn  m^teriaJa  whieh 

place  of  depoait  for  precioua  articles,  for  he  incorporated  into  a  ayatem,  afior  the 
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idea  of  ,«stabliihiiig  a  religion  in  his  coun-  fiom*  the  graves  to  appiear  before  God  f 
Hy.  where  oumberiess  sects  of  pagans,  and  further,  *^A  sound  of  the  trumpet  of 
Jews,  ChristianSi  Sabeeans  and  Mayans  judgment  will  assemble  iJl  men  oefore 
existed,  had  risen  in  his  mind.    He  hved,  ray  throne,  and  eveiy  one  shall  there  re- 
sts  is   well   known,   much   in  solitude,  ceive  the  reward  of  his  deeds."    In  re- 
'wbeve  he  doubtless  meditated  on  his  doc-  card  to  the  form  of  the  lest  judgment, 
trine,  aud  the  great  nussion  which  he  Mohammed  followed  the  doctrines  of  the 
thouffht  himself  callM  upon  to  accomplish.  Jews  and  Msgians ;  for  iustanoe,  the  pas- 
He  croes  not  reject  the  doctrines  of  any  sage  of  &e  narrow  bridge  Al-Sirat  (q.  ▼.], 
sect,  but  takes  from  alL    He  asserts  that  the  book  in  which  all  the  actions  of  men 
he  wishes  to  restore  the  true  faith  to  its  are  set  down,  and  the  scale  in  which  th^ 
puriQr.  The  unity  of  God  is  his  fiindamen-  are  weighed.    Mohammed's  paradise,  too, 
tal  doctrine,  which  id  cleariy  laid  down  in  is  quite  Jewish  and  Ma^an.     Another 
the  symbol  of  the  Moslem — **  God  is  God,  dogma  i^  set  forth  in  the  Koran,  vet  not 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet"     The  exph'citly,  diat  of  the  unchangeable  de- 
unity  of  God  is  the  very  aim  of  histnis-  crees  of  God.      Mohammed   used   the 
aion,  and,  according  to  him,  had  been  the  doctrine  of  predestination  with  great  suc- 
eesence  and  the  basis  of  all  true  religion  cess,  to  infose  into  his  adherents  undauht- 
with  which  ceremonies  and  customs  were  ed  courage,  which  elevated  them  above* 
only  accidentally  connected.     Thus  he  i^l  perils.    Probably  he  adopted,  in  this 
savfl^  in  the  lltb  chapter  of  the  Koran,  case,  views  akeady  widely  spread.    With 
^  We  make  no  difference  between  that  the  Sabmans,  the  belief  in  predesdnadon 
which  God  has  taught  us,  and.  ih&x  which  was  firmly  established,  and  foimded  on 
Abraham,    Isaac,    Ishmael,   the   twelve  the  unchangeable  coune  of  the  stars,  and 
tribes,  Moses  and  Jesus  have  learned  from  their  influence  upon  the  life  and  actions 
the  Lord.    We  beUeve  in  God,  and  are  of  m^  and  the  course  of  events.    With 
Moslem.^    And,  in  the  4th  chapter,  it  is  the  Magians  this  doctrine  followed  from 
said,  *^  God  commands  thee  to  receive  the  their  qr^tem  of  the  ^[ood  and  evil  orinci- 
reli|^on  which  he  prescribed  to   Noah,  pies,  and  probably  it  had   passea  from 
which  he  has  revealed  unto  thee,  and  Doth  to  the  Arabians.    In  regard  to  re- 
which  he  imparted  to  Abraham,  Moses  Ugious  exercises,  too,  Mohammed  adopted 
and  Jesus."    Who  can  say  whether  it  was  such  as  he  found,  ^ving  more  universafi- 
the  desire  ofestablishinr  pure  monotheism  ty  and  precision  to  those   which   were 
in  his  countiy,  or  ambition,  which  led  vague.  ,  The,  Koran  prescribes  prayer, 
him    to  call  himself  a  Orophet?-    But  fa8dnff,alms,and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
even  in  the  way  in  which  bespeaks  of  his  The  first  includes  eveiy  tbing  relating  to 
inspirations,  we  may  discern  an  endeavor  the  purifications  and  ablutions,  by  which 
not  to  deviate  fiom  ideas  already  adopted,  the  nithful  prepares  himself  for  ^yer. 
or,  at  least,  the  evidence  of  his  being  Mohammed  considered,  this  exercise  of 
stronffly  influenced  by  them.'    He  pro-  the    greatest    importance.      When   the 
fessed  to  have  noctpmal  intercourse  with  Tayesites  sent  an  embassy  to  the  prophet 
the  angel  Grabriel,  who  brought  him  the  to  request  him  to  absolve  them  mm  the 
Koran  precisely  as  it  stands,  verse  for  troublesome  observance  of  this  exercise, 
verse,  cnapter  n>r  chapter,  from  heaven,  his  answer  was,   ^'Reliffion  is  nothing 
Id  the  doctrine  of  the  Magians,  the  anc^  without  prayer.**    In  another  passage  he 
Gabriel  is  the  angel  of  revelation.    &-  calls  praver  the  ''key  to  psFadise."     He 
sides   the  fundamental   doctrine  of  the  surpassed  the  severity  of  the  rabbis,  and 
unity  of  God,  the  Koran  establishes  sev-  prescribed  prayer  five  times  a  d^,  with 
era!  other  articles  of  fhith.      Thus,  in  the  foce  turned  towards  Mecca.    Turning 
chapten  4, 6, 7  and  48,  the  doctrine  of  the  ftce,  during  prayer,  toward  a  certain 
good  and  bed  angek  is  set  forth,  which  point,  is  a  common  custom  with  Orientals. 
was  general  wi^  the   Arabians  before  ft  was  particulariy  so  with  the  Jews,  Sa- 
Mohammed.     Mohammed  returns  most  beeans  and  Magians,  who  call  the  point 
^equentiy  to  the  doctrine  of  die  resurrec*  to  which  they  turn  kMu    In  the  begin- 
tioD  and  the  last  judgment     The  way  in  niiw,  Mohammed  adopted  the  same  kMoL 
which  he  endeavore  to  set  it  forth  has  with  the  Jews,  i.  e.  the  Ay  of  Jerusalem. 
much  similarity  with  that  (tf  St  Paul.  In  die  second  year,  he  chanaed  the  hMa 
He  even  bomws  ezpreseions  fiom  the  to  Mecca.    The  way  which  he  prescribed 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  when  he  for  csJling  the  people  to  prayer  was  at 
speaks  of  the  last  judcment    In  chapter  first  that  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  but 
43,  tt  is  said,  <*  When  Sie  tiumpet  sounds  he  afterwards  adopted  anothen    To  sive 
the  second  time,  they  shall  rise  quickly  alms,  was  always  a  paitieular  timit  of^the 
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Arabians^  but  Mohammed  made  !t  obliga^  ous  Briziensifl,  at  Venice,  acdordiof  to 
toiy.    The  pilgrimage,  or  something  simi-  some   aboat  1509,   accordiDg  to  othera 
lar,  had  exists  wim  most  sects  before  in  1518,  or  as  late  as  1536.    In  Tfufti 
him.    In  respect  to  (he  civil  laws;  relating  ^Smbr^  AlbonetM  hdrod.  m  Chaldaic  Un- 
to  polygamy,  divorce,  inheritance,  &c.,  g^m  (Pavia,  1539),  this  edition  is  men- 
Mohammed  followed,  step  for  step,  the  tionied,  and  a  passage  cited,  with  reference 
laws  oi  Moees  and  the^  decisions  of  die  to  the  sheet  and  t£e  page ;  it  has,  there- 
rabbis,  only  adapting  them  to  the  cos-  fore,  certainly  existed,  but  no  copy  is  to  be 
toms  and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  found  in  any  library*    The  earliest  edition, 
As  for  the  propagation  of  his  religion,  at  present  known,  is  by  Abr.Hinkelmann 
Mdhammed  only  requires  fi^om  converts  (Hamb.,  1694, 4to.)  ^  another,  with  a  Latin 
the  pronunciation  of  tne  woids  of  his  fun-  translation  (Fadua,  1698,  fol.) ;  still  another 
damental  doctrine;  he  enjoins  no  abjura-  was  publi&ed  by  orderof  Catliarinell,  by 
tion,  no  mlent  teporation  fit>m  a  former  Mollah  Uaman  Idmael  (Petersbui^,  1787, 
faith.    To  the  Jews  he  sa^  that  he  only  small  folio ;  new  edition,  1790  and  1793 ; 
comes  to  restore  the  fiuth  of  their  fo-  Sprinted,  Kasan,  1809,  fol. ;  anotiicr  ed., 
there  in   its  purity;   to  the  Ohristianfl^  Kasan,  1803,  large  4to.) ;  Latin  translations 
that  Jesus  is  the  best  of  prophets,  and  aflerthatof  RofaertusRetinen^s(KeteQen- 
sometimes  he  wishes  to  pass  with  theni  as  sis)  (Bale,  1543,  fol. ;  new  ed.,  Zurich,  1 550, 
the  Paraclete.    Excepting  the  worship  of  fol.);  one  also  by  Reineccius  (Leif )sic,1731  ^ 
idols,  which  was  positively  against  his  ata  Italian*  translatioD,  made  after  the  Latin 
fundamental  doctrines,  he  attacks  few  old  [Venice,  1547, 4to.) ;  French  translations 
CQStoms ;  and,  though  he  prohibits  the  use  by  And.  du  Ryer  (Paris,  1649 ;  L^den, 
ofinebriating  liquors,  and  requires  iasdng^  1672,  12mo.,   and  the   Hague,    1683  or 
yet  he  says,**  God  intended  diat  his  religion  1684,  12mo.),  with  the  introduction  by 
should  be  easy,  else,  as  he  well  knew,  you  Sales,  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1770  or  177^ 
wouki  only  become  hypocrites"— a  send-  12mo.) ;  by  Savaiy,  (Paris,  1782, 2  vols.; 
ment  probably  caused  by  the  state  of  the  new  ed.^  Amst,  1/86, 2  vols. ;  and  Paris, 
Christian  and  Jewish  sects,  with  which  he  1796  (an  VII) ;  English  venions,  by  Sale 
was  acquainted.    The  descripticm  of  his  (London,   17^   4to.,    1764,    1801,   and 
paradise  is  voluptuous  and  glowing.    The  1812.)    .  The  edition  of  London  (1649, 
language  of  th^  Koran  is  considered  the  4to. ;  new  edition,  1688)  is  merely  trans- 
purest  Arabic,  and  contains  such  charms  lated  •  from  the  French  translation  of  Da 
of  style  and  poetic  beauties,  that  it  remains  Ryer;  Grerman  translation  by  Schweisger 
inimitable.    Its  moral  precepts  are  pure.  (Niiremberg,  1616;  2d  edit,  1623).    Tbe 
A  man  who  diould  observe  them  strictly,  Italian  translation  has  been  followed  in 
would  lead  a  vinuous  life.    ^From  the  that    of   Megerlin    (Frankfort    on    the 
Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,"  says  Gibbon,  .<<  the  Maine,    17721   that   of  Boyaen   (Halle, 
Koran  is  acknowledged  as  the  funda-  1775),  and    tnat   of  Augusti  (Weissen- 
mental  code,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  fels  and  Leipsic,  1798).    A  Dutch  trans- 
civil  and  crimmal  jurisprudence ;  and  the  lation  of  the  Koran  appeared  at  Hamburg 
laws  which  regulate  the  actions  and  the  (1641),(ofterSchweigger'sG^manKoTan^ 
property  of  mankind,  are  guarded  by  the  and  another  by  Gl^emaker  (Rotterdam, 
infallible  and  immutable  sanction  of  the  16981    A'vocaindcoium  of  the  Koran  was 
will  of  God,"    The  Koran  repeatedly  en-  {^ubbshed  by   WiHimet  and  Nodockum 
joins  belief  in  one  God,  and  implicit  obe-  ool  Foorkan  (Calcutta^  1811,  4to.) 
dienee   towards  him,  charity,  mildness,  Kobnaxjh,  in  tiiie  East  Indies;  an  ele- 
abstinence  firom  spirituous  liquors,  tolera-  phent  driver  and  keeper, 
tion,  and  ascribes  particular  merit  to  death  KdR!7£R,  Theodore ;  a  German  poet, 
in  the  cause  of  religion.     It  is   about  porticulariy  celebrated   for   the    spirited 
e^ual  in  size  to  the  New  Testament    It  Jioems  winch  he  composed  In  the  cam- 
differ^  gready  fiom  the  Bible  by  forming  paim  against  Napoleon  (1813)^  in  which 
one  ^hole,  instead  of  being  a  coUection  of  he  fell.    He  was  bom  in  1791.    I&  father 
veiT  different  books,  unconnected  with  often  received  Schiller  and  G6the  jn  his 
each  other.     The   divisions   sometimes  house  at  Dresden.  •  K^er  first  studied 
have  strange  insoriptions.    Many  elevated  mmin^  at  Freyburg.    In  1810,  he  went  to 
passages  adorn  the  Koran,  but  it  often  the  university  of  Leipsic,  whera  his  ardent 
becomes  tedious  by  its  repetitions.    The  temperament  led  him  into  acts  of  impru- 
Koran  is  daily  read  once  through  in  the  dence,  which  obUecd  him  to  leave  Leip- 
mosques  of  the  sultan  and  the  adjoining  sic.    He  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  wrote 
chapels.    (See   blam^   and   Mohammeti^  sevend  dramas.    In  1613,  when  all  Ger- 
It  was  first  printed   by   Alex.  Pagani-  m^ny  took  up  aims  aj^oinst  Napoleon. 
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Horner  served  in  the  corps  of  Lfitzvw,  a  without  having  suffered  severely.    When 

Prusnan  officer.    Inthe  battle  of  Ktzeo,  king  Stanislaus  su^itted  t9 'CathaiiDe, 

he  was  sevoielv  wounded  in  the ,  bead,  he,  widi  16  other  oncers,  left  the  army, 

but  recovered  during  the  armistioe,  and,  and  .was,  therefore,  obliged  to  retire  from 

Aug.  26^  1813,  fell  on  the  'field  of  battle,  Pobmd.    He  went  to  Leipaic  ;  and  the 

pierced  by  a  ball    An  hour  before,  he  legislative  assembly    of  France,- at  diis 

had  finished  his  famous  song,  the  Address  time,  mve  him  the  rights  of  a  French  citi- 

to  his  Sword,  and  read  it  to  his  comrades,  zen.  The  Poles  becoming  impatient  under 

An  iron  monument  shows  the  place  where  the  oppsession  of  Rusisia,«ome  of  Koscius- 

he  rests  under  an  oak  tree,  near  the  vil-  ko's  rnends  in  Warsaw  detennined  to  make 

lege  of  Wdbbelin,  in  Mecklenbui^.    Hid  an  effort  fi)rthe  liberation  of  dimr  countiy. 

ftmer  has  published  3S2  of  his  war  songs,  They  chose  Kosciusko  then*  general,  and 

under  the  title  ZjeUr  und  Schwefi — Lyre  made  him  acquainted  vidth  their  plans, 

and  Sword  (Beriin,6th  edition^^^)*  Many  He  imparted  them  to  the  oounts  Ignatius 

of  these  poems  have  been  set  to  music  by  Potocla  and  Kolontai  in  Dresden,  who 

Weber,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  unique,  thought  the  enterprise  iojudicioua    KLosci- 

They  have  all  become  national  in  Ger-  u^ko,  howeVer,  went  to  the  frontier,  and 

niony.  Komer's  father  also  published  his  sent  general  Zajonczeck  and  general 
other  works.                                              .  Dzialyni^  into  the  Russian  provinces  of 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  the  last  general-  Poland,  to  prepare  every  thing  in  silence, 
issimo  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  one  of  But  when  the  Polish  army  was  merged, 
the  noblest  characters  of  his  age,  was  de~  in  port,  in  the  Russian,  and  the  remainder 
sc^nded  from  an  ancient  and  nopsle,  though  ^reauc^  to  15,000  men,  the  insurrection 
not  rich  family,  in  Lithuania,  and  was  broke  out  before  the  time  fixed  on.  In 
bom  in  1756.  He  was  educated  in  the  Posen,  Madalindci  forcibly  opposed  the 
militaiy  school  at  Woisaw.  The  prince  dissolution  of  his  regiment  All  now  flew 
Adam  Czartoriski,  perceivii^^  his  talents  to  arms ;  t^e  Russian  garrison  was  im- 
and  industty,  made  him  second  Moutenant  mediately  expelled  firom  Cracow.  Just 
in  the  corps  of  cadets,  and  sent  him,  at  his  at  this  moment,  Kosciusko  entered  die 
own  expense,  to  France,  where  he  e^udied  city.  The  citizens  now  formed'  the  act 
drawing  and  the  military  art  After  his  of  confederation  of  Cracow  (March  24, 
return,  he  was  made  captain.  But  the  1794),  and  Kosciusl^o,  at  their  head,call<* 
consequenoes  of  an  unhappy  passion  for  ed  upon  the  Poles  to  restore  the  consd* 
the  daughter  of  Soenowski,  marshal  of  tution  of  May  Z,  Kosciusko  then  ad^- 
Lithuania  (who  was  afterwards  maxried  yanced  to  meet  the  Rusnan  ft>roeB. 
to  the  prince  Jos.  Lubonurski),  obli^  Withot^  artillery,  at  the  head  of  only  4000 
him  to  leave  Poland.  Solitary  studies,  men,  part  of  whom  were  armed  only  witli 
particularly  in  history  and  mathematics,  scythes  and  pikes,  he.,  defeated  12,000 
and  an  elevated  character,  prepared  him  Russians  at  Raclavrioe  (April  4,  1794). 
for  the  sfrugde  for  fineedemy  in  which  he  His  army  was  now  increased  to  9000  men^ 
engaged  ui^er  Washington,  .wh»  nuide  and  he  formed  a  junction  with  general 
him  his  aid.  He  distinguidbed  himself  Grochowski.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Rus- 
particularly  at  the  siege  of  Ninetv-Six^  sian  garrisons  of  Warsaw  and  Wilna  had 
and  was  very  highly  ^esteemed  by  the  ar-  been  put  to  death,  or  made  prisoners, 
my  and  the  eonunander-in-chief  He  Kosciusko  checked  the  outbreak  of  popu- 
and  Lafikyette  were  tlie  only  fbrei^ers  Jar  fuj(y,  sent  troops  against  VoUiynia,  and 
admitted  into  th^  CincirmatL  Kosciusko  organized  the  government  at  Warsaw, 
received  the  rank  of  general,  and^  in  He  marched  out  of  the  city,  with  13,000 
17^6)  teturned  to  Poland.  When  the  men,  to  oppose  17,000  Russians  and.  Pnis* 
Poliib  army  was  fbruied  (1760),  the  diet  sianS)  attacked  them  at  Szezekocini  June 
appointed  him  a  major-general.  He  ^  but  was  defeated  after  an  obstinate  con- 
declaxed  himself  for  the  constitution  of  flict  -  He  retreated  to  his  entr^ched 
May  3,  1791, .  and  served  under  prince  camp  before  Warsaw.  The  Prussians 
Joseph  Poniatowaki.  In  the  campaign  of  took  Cracow.  Disturbances  broke  out,  in 
1792;  he  distinguished  himself  a^nst  the  consequence,  in  Wanaw,  June  128.  The 
Russians  at  Zieleneck  and  Duluenka,  .  At  people  murdered  a  part  of  the  prisoners, 
the  latter  place,  under  cover  of  some  and  hung  some  Poles  who  were  connected 
worits  which  he  had  thrown  up  in  the  with  the  Russians.  But  Kosciusko  pun- 
course  of  24  hours,  he;  repulsed,  witibi  ished  the  euilt^,  and  restored  order.  The 
4000  men,  three  successive  attacks  of  king  of  Prussia  now  formed  a  iunction 
18,000  Russians,  who  prevailed  only  after  with  the  R^ssians,  and  besie^  Warsaw 
the  loss  of  4000  nien.    Kosciusko  retired  with  ^,000  men.    Kopciusko;  however, 
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kept  up  the  ibotange  of  hie  countiyiiien.  powerful  suppoit  in  puhficopinioD.  Catfa* 
Aner  two  monthB  of  bloody  fightiiiff,  he  arme  caused  the  hero  and  nis  noble  col- 
ropelled,  with  10,000  men,  a  generol  as-  leagues,  who  were  pritoners  of  war,  to  be 
sault  AH  Great  Poland  now  roee,  under  thrown  itato  a  state-prison.  Paul  I  gave 
Dombrowski,  against  the  Prussians.  This  them  their  liberty,  and  distinguished  Ros- 
circunistance,  together  with  the  loss  of  a  ciusko  by  narks  of  his  esteem.  He  pie- 
body  of  artUleiy,  coaipeUed  the  king  of  sented  ms  own  sword  to  the  general,  who 
Pruasia  to  raise  the  siege  of  Warsaw*  declined  It  with  these  words— ^  I  no 
Thus  this  bold  general,  with  an  army  of  longer  need  a  sword,  since  I  have  tu> 
20,000  regular  troops  and  40,000  armed  longer  a  countiy."  To  the  day  of  his 
peasants,  maintahlea  himself  against  four  death,  he  never  again  wore  a  aworcL 
nostile  armies,  amounting  together  to  Paul  then  presented  him  with  1500  peas* 
150,000  men;  His  great  power  consisted  ants,  and  lus  fiiend  Niemcewicz,  the  poet, 
in  the  confidence  which  his  fellow  citi-  with  1000.  When  on  the  Rus^aa  non- 
zens  reposed  in  him.  The  nephew  of  the  tier,  Koeciusko  declined  this  present  by  a 
king,  once  his  eeneral,  served  under  himJ  letter.  He  and  his  fiiend  now  went  by  the 
Kosciusko  had  unlimited  power  in  the  way  of  France  and  London,  where  Kos- 
repnblic,  but  he  displayed  the  integrity  of  ciusko  was  treated  with  distinction,  to 
M^hington  and  tne  activity  of  Cii^sar.  America  (1797).  His  fortune  was  veiy 
He  attended  to  p«*ocuriQg  eupplres,  super-  small.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
intended  the  raiajng  and  payment  of  try  after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  had 
money,  and  prevented  plundering  and  received  a  pension  fixim  America,  and  he 
fiaud,  and  was  equally  active  in  the  coun-  now  found  there  such  a  reception  as  he 
cil  and  the  field.  His  days  and  nights^  deserved.  In  1796,  he  went  to  France.  His 
all  his  powers  were  devoted  to  tils  coun-  Countiymeb  in  the  Italian  army  presented 
tiy.  He  secured  the  administration  of  to  him  the  sabre  of /ohn  Sobieski,  which 
justice,  abOlii^ed  bondaffe,  and  finally  re-  had  been  found  (1799)  at  Loretto.  Napo- 
stored  to  the  nation.  May  29,  in  the  su-  leon  afterwards  formed  the  plan  of  restor- 

Ereme  national  council  which  he  estab-  itig  Poland  to  its  place  amonj^  the  nations^ 

shed,  the  great  power  which  had  been  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  injuring  Rusna 

delecated  to  him.    Catharine  at  length  and  e^ctending  his  own  power  over  the 

decided  the  contest  by  am  overwhelming  east  of  Europe.    Bin  Koeciusko   would 

superiority  of  numbers.    Su'tvaroflTdefeat-  take'  no  part  m  this  struf»Ie^  which  was 

ed  the  Poles  under  SieiakowBki  at  Brzee,  iconducted  by  Dombrowuci,  in  1807  and 

in  Volhynia,  September  ]&tod  19.   Rep-  1808,  being  prevented  leas  by  ill  health 

nin    penetrated  tiirough  Lithuania,  and  than  by  havmg  given  his  word  to  Paul  I 

fbrmed  a  union  with  SuwarofF;  general  never  to  serve  against  the  Russians.    To 

Fersen  was  to  support  them  with  12,000  Napoleon'a  proposals  he  answered,  that 

men.    To  prevent  this,  Kosciusko  march-  *^  he  would  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of 

ed  from  Warsaw  with  21,000  men.    Po-  Poland,'  when  he  saw  the  c^ountiy  poe- 

ninskiwBs  to  have  supported  him  with  sessedofits  ancient  teiritories,  and  having 

his  division  ;  but  the  Russians  intercepted  a  free  eonstftution."    Fouch^  tried  eveiy 

the  messenger.    The  united  Russian  ar-  meansto  cany  him  to  Poland.    Anq>peal 

mies  under  Fereen  attacked  the  Poles,  who  to  tibe  Polee,  which  appeared  under  his 

were  not  more  than  one  tiiird  as  strong  as  name  in  the  MonUeur  of.  Nfovember  1, 

the  Russians,  October  10,  at  Macziewice  1806,  he  declared  to  be  spurious.    Hav- 

(about  50  miles  from  Warsaw) ;  they  were  ing  purchased  an  estate  in  the  neighbQ^ 

three  times  repulsed,^  but,  on  the  fourth  hSoa  of  Fontaincbleau^   he  lived  there 

attack,  they  broke  through  the  Polish  lines,  in  retirement  until  1814.  •  April  9, 1814, 

Kosciusko  fell  fit)m  his   horse  covered  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  AJexander  to 

witii  wounds,  exclaiming,  <*  fSnk  Polo-  ask  of  him  an  amnesiy  for  the  Poles  in 

nue,"  and  wm  made  prisoner  by  the  ene-  foreign  lands,  and  to  request  him  to  be- 

my.    In  losing  him,  his  country  lost  alL  come  king  of  Poland,  and  to  give  to  the 

SuwarofiT  stormed  Praga  November  4;  country  a  fi^ee  constitution,  like  that  of 

Warsaw  capitulated  on  the  9Ui ;   Mada-  England.    In  1815,  he  tiKvelled  vrith  lord 

linski    left   Great  Poland  ;  au  Austrian  Stewart  to  Italy,  and,  in  1816,  he  settled 

armv  wpeared  before  Lublin.    Biit  the  at  Soleure.    In  1817,  he  abolished  slaveiT 

noble  enbr|B  of  the  conquered  had  awaken-  on  his  estate  of  Siecnoniacze,  in  Poland, 

ed  the  regard  of  Europe  towards  the  un-  ,He  afterwards  lived  in  retirement,  enjqy- 

happy  countiy,'and  the  dearest  hopes  of  ing  the  society  of  a  few  fiiends.    Agri- 

the  nation — the  restoration  of  their  mon-  ciuture  was  hn.fiivorite  occupation.    A 

archy,  with  a  fi«e  constitution— found  a  fidl  with  his  horse  from  a  precipke,  not 
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frrfiromVevay,  occaskmedbudeadiyOct  Ideal  Worid  which  he  DOwinfaaUted  id- 
16, 1817,  at  Soleure.  He  was  never  mar-  demnified  him  fuHy  for  the  reality  of 
lied.  In  1818,  prince  JabloDowski,  at  the  which  he  was  deprived.  Upon  his  bed 
expense  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  re-  of  pain,  he  lea^t  to  know  himself;  and  dis- 
moved  his  body,  which,  at  the  request  of  covered  in  himself  a  talent^  hitherto  un- 
the  senate,  the  .emperor  allowed  to  be  de-  known  to  him.  In  a  short  time,  he  made 
posited  in.  the  tomb,  of  the  kings  at  Cra-  himself  &niiliar  with  the  English  Ian- 
cow.  A  moframent  wa^  also  erected  to  guage  and  literature.  Yet  a  more  severe 
his  memory,  and  the  women  of  Poland  .  trial  awaited  htm:  he  lost  his.  sight.  Thia 
went  into  mourning  for  his  loss.  misfortune  did  not  depress  his  courage : 
KosceA|iTEiv,  Louis  Theobul^  a  poet  <^  the  .conthtfy,  he  made  it  a  means  of 
and  preacher,  was  bom  Feb.  1,  175e,  at  moral  and  spiritual  elevation.  With  his 
GrevesmCihIen,  a  small  town  of  Mecklen-  blindness  burst  fortl^  his  poetic  spirit  He 
burg,  studied  at  Gre'rfswald,  wosfora  long  80<^n  commenced  the  study  of  the  Gep- 
time  a  tutor  in  the  &mily  of  a  nobleman  nlan  language,  and  made  himself  acquaint- 
in  Pomerania,  became,  in  1792,  a  pr^h-  ed  with  the  clasacal  poetry  of  GermaoT* 
er  at  Ahenkirchen,  in  the  island  of  Kugen,  Since  then  I^osloff  has  lived  m  the  world 
and  was  made,  in  1793,  docter  of  theolb-  of  recollection  and  of  fimcy.  He  is  en* 
jy.  Upon  this  patriarchal  island  iie  lived  dowed  with  an  ex^nordinair  memory,  and 
m  the  enjoyment  of  naiure,  his  family,  retains  eveiy  thing  which  he  learns.  He 
poetry,  literature,  and  in  a  faithful  dis-  writes  poetical  episdes  to  his  fiieiids,.  who 
obaiige  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  num-  gather  around  him,  not  to  dieer  him,  but 
ber  of  haj^y  years^  till  be  received,  in  to  <i^^t  themselves  with  his  oonvevsa- 
1807,  an  . invitation  to  a  professprship  at  tion.  .That  providence  which  veiled  his 
Oreifswald.  He  died  there,  Oct.  36,  ldl8^  eyet^,  said  16  nis  soul,  <<  Let  there  be  light" 
rector  of  the  univeraity,  in  the  Glst^year  His  ^onveisatio;)  is  rich  and  full  of  spirit 
of  his  Bfe.  The  fruits  of  his  leisure  Notwithstanding  the  tricing  character 
hours — his  romances,  for  instance,  Ida  von  of  his  eie^y  life,  he  takes  a  lively  in* 
PUsaen  ^2  vols.) ;  Yua  rhapsodies,  his  le-  terest  in  all  that  is  noble,  great  and  manly. 

Sinds,  his  epic-idylic  poems  Julaauk,  and  Kosloff  has  made  soipe  veiy  good  trans* 

eInaeyaM;  his  patri«ttic  songs; several  laJdons  fix>m  English  and  Itdanpoetiy. 

traiislutions,  of  which  Richardson's  Claris*  His  Monk,  in  poetic  power,  reminds  one 

aa  ^s  tlie  inoet  distinguished — have  obtained  of  Byron's  Giaoniv    His  translation  of  the 

for  him  no  mean  rank  in  German  litera-  Bride  of  Abydos  was  published  at  St  Pe- 

ture. '  Hib  muse,   often  full   of  natural  tenburg,  I826i.    Kosloff  has  oi  late  heen 

power  and  ^re,  frequently  runs  into  bom-  employed  on  a  great  worit,  the  materi- 

DQSt  and  proliXify.    His  collected  poems  als  of  which  are  taken  /rom  Russian  his- 

appeared  at  Greifswald,  1884,  in  twelve  toi7,'in  the  time  of  the  empress  Anne, 

volumes  fcoTTAH    (Sanscrit,  for  diodimg);  the 

Kosloff,  Iwan,  a  Russian  noblemaOi  endinj^  of  a  great  number  of  Hindoo  ireo^ 

bom  about  1780,  passed  his  youth  in  the  graphical  names,  like  the  German  Bdm 

great  worldv  .  In  the  social  circles. of  the  (q.  v.)  and  the  English  ham,  (a.  v.) 

nobles  of  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  he  Kotzebus,  Augustus  Frederic  Feidi- 

led  iua  animated  rather  than  a  busy  life,  nand  von,  a  proline  German  writer,  was 

His  genius  was  not  as  yet  awakened ;,  bom  May  3,<  1761,  at  Weimar.    At  the 

stilT  he  loved  literature,  was  master  of  the  ase  of  16  years,  he  entered  the  univeraity 

French  and  Italian  languages,  and  fiuniiiar  of  Jena,  where  his  inclination  for  the  dra^- 

with  their  classics.    £|t  he  had  recourse  ma,  already  awakened  at  Weimar  by  the 

to  these  studies  only  when  in  want  of  oc-  celebrated  company  of  playen  in  that 

cupation,  and  to  recrait  bis  mind  exhaust*  city,  was  coqfirmed  by   his   connexion 

ed  oy  dismpation.   His  activity  was  mainly  with  a  private  theatre.    The  marriage  of 

devoted  to  the  pleasum  of  the  world  and  his  sister  to  a  gendeman  of  Duisbuii^  in- 

the  care  of  his  fomily.    When  about  40  duced  him  to  enter  the  university,  then  at 

yean  old«  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  that  place ;  but,  in  1779,  he  returned  to 

SBcknesb  which  deprived  him  of  the  qse  Jena,  and  studied  law;  widliout,  however, 

of  his  feet    Removed  thus  at  once  from  ceasing  to  compose  for  the  theatr^    On 

the  company  which  he  loved,  lonelin«9S  leaving  the  univernty,  he  was  admitted  a 

compelled'fahn  to  seek  in  himself  an  in-  lawyer*     He  imitated    Schiller,   Gdthe, 

demnification   for   the   loss   of  worldly  Wieland^  Hermes,  Brandes  and  Musaeua. 

Eleasure.    This  stroke  did  not  prostrate  In  1^81,*he  went  to  St  Petenburg,  at  the 

im:  on  the  contrary,  his  mind  took  a  suggestion  of  the  Prussian   minister  at 

higher  flight    He  became  a  poet    The  that  coort,  and  became  secretaiy  to  the  gov- 
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emor-genenl,  Von  Bawr,  who  died  tw<^  state  ofthingsbefbre  the  FitochreTolution 
years  cSterwarda.  He  had,  however,  recom-  was  his  standard  of  p^i^tion.  Kotze- 
mendedKotzebue  to  the  empress,  and  she  hue  was  regarded  with  aversion  by  the 
became  his  patroness.  He  was  finally  ap-  libend  party  in  Germany,  as  an  enen^'  to 
pointed  president  of  the  government  of  the  fine^omofhi^Gouniby;  and  among  the 
fjSthonia,  and,  as  such,  was  ennobled  ;  in  voung  and  ardent,' his  ridicule  of  their  no- 
consequence  of  which  he  wrote  his  wdk  Dlest  sentiments  and  most  cheriahed  hopes 
On  Nobility,  in  Whidi  he  defended  this  awakened  bitter  hatred.  This  feeling 
institution,  after  naving  often  attacked  it  was  so  strong  in  the  case  of  a  yoans  en- 
asa  poet  In  1790,  on  a  journey  to  Pyr-  thnsiast  named  Sand  (q.  v.),  that  he  romi- 
mont,  he  puUished  ids  notorious  Doctor  ed  the  plan  of  putdng-Kotzebue  to  death, 
Bahrdt  with  the  Iron  Forehead,  under  the  as  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  delib- 
nameof  £n^f,bywhichhesunkgr«itly  eiately  murdered  him,  March  53,1)^19, 
in  the  public  esteem.  In  1795^  he  reti^  after  which  he  immediately  gave  himself 
to  a  country  place  about  35  mUes  ironi  up  to  jnsdca.  Kotzebue  was  three  times 
Narva,  in  Esthonia,  but  soon  after  removed  married,  and  left  13  children.  H^  best 
to  Weimar,,  with  a  pension  of  1000  guil-  productions  are  his  comedies,  which  seem 
ders,  and  again  returned  to  Petersbui]^,  to  be  much  ignore  popular  with  foreigners 
where  his  sons  were  educated  in  the  im-  than  whh  Germans^  A  sickly  sentimen- 
perial  militaiy  s6hooL  Although  he  had  tality  in  his  ghiver  dramas^  and  the  insi- 
a  psssport,  yet,  on  his  arrival  at  the  fix>n-  pidity  of  his  comedies,  are  seldom  redeem- 
tiers^  he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Siberia,  ed  by  higbeift  excellences.  He  wrote  98 
without  learning  the  reasoh.  A  small  dramas.  As  a  historian,  he  deserves  to 
drama^  of  his,  ofi  indirect  eulogy  of  Paul  be  mentioned  6n1y  for  a  few  document^ 
I,  was  translated  into  Russian,  and  laid,  in  reprinted  in  his  Prussnan  Histoiy. 
manuscript,  before  the  emperor,  who  was  Kotzetub,  Otto  von ;  son  of  the'  pre- 
so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  recalled  Kot-  ceding ;  captnin  itk  tbe  RussTan  navy.  He 
isebue,  and  took  him  into  fiivor.  After  served  as  midshipman  under  Krusenfitem 
the  death  of  diid  emperor,  he  agun  went  (q.  v.)  on  his  voyase  round  the  World.  In 
to  Germanv.  In  1802;  he  was  chosen  1814,  he  himself  made  a  vovage  round 
meml)et  of  the  academy  of  sdences  of  the  world,  at  the  expense  of  count  Ro- 
Berlin,— by  what  intrigues  we  do  not  manzoff,  in  the  ship  Rurik,  and  returned 
know,-Hmd,  ynth  Meikel,  formed  a  paitv  ui  1818.  In  1834,  he  undertook  a  third 
against  Gro^e  '  and  Schlegel,  in  which  voyage  round  the  world,  as  cohiinander  of 
contest  the  latter,  of  com^  were  much  an  imperial  man-of-war,,  discovered  two 
superior.  In  1806,  he  went  again  to»Rus-  islands  in  die  South  sea,  reached  Kamt- 
sia,  to  avoid  the  French,  and  lived,  from  schatka  m  June,  181124,  and  returned,  in  July, 
1807,  on  his  estate  Sch  wartze,  in  Esthonia,  18!^  to  Cronsuidt  It  does  not  appear 
never  peaaing  to  wrke'  against  Naik>leon.  tliat  Von  Kotzebue's  voyases  have  been  of 
In  1813,  as  counsellor  of  state,  he  follow-  grtot  service  to  science.  (See  Mm  Reist 
ed  the  Russian  head  quarters^  constantly  unt  die  ^  Wdt  in  den  Jahtn  18^34, 2S^ 
writing  to  excite  the  nations  against  Na-  uru226,  wm  OUo  von  Kotzebue  [English, 
poleon,  and  published,  in  Beriin,  the  Eus-  London,  1830],  St  vols.,  Weimar  and  St. 
sion-Gei'man  National  Gazette  ( Fo^ib-  Petersburg,  1890.] 
Wotf ).  In  1814,  he  produced  a  vc^  poor  Koitli  IKhan.  (See  J^ddir  Shak) 
histonr  of  the  German  empire.  He  had  Kourd  ;  strong,  robust ;  a  Persian  word, 
already  proved  himself  totally  unfit  for  a  Hence  the  name  of  Kurdes^  Kmardes^  or 
historianbv  his  Eariy  History  of  Prussia  Curdes^  and  Curdestan. 
(Riga,  1809).  In  1817,  he  received  a  sal-  KiukErr,  Kraxen,  or,  as  some  call  it, 
aij  of  15,000  roubles,  with  directions  to  re-  Krabben  ;  that  word,  says  Pontoppi- 
ride  in  Germany,  and  to  report  upon  lite-  dan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  being  applied,  by 
rature  and  public  opinion.  iCotzebue,  way  of  eminence;  to  the  fish  otherwise 
who,  during  the  whole  campaign,  had  called  Wren,  *oe-Wuen,  ancker-troB  and 
written  in  favor  of  the  Russians,  even  at  hrmafischy  "incontestably,*^  as  observes  the 
the  expense  of  his  native  country,  was.  same  naturalist  (whose  description  of  it 
now  considered  by  most  Germans  as  a  we  shall  give  in  a  translation  qT  his  own 

?)y.    He  established  the  Literary  Weekly  words),  "the  largest  sea-monster  in  the 

aper,  in  which  he  passed  jucQptient  on  worid.    If  is   round,  flat,  and   full    of 

the  ]niblications  <tf  the  day,  and  advanced  branches.     The    Norwegian    fishermen 

political    opinions   equally    dishonorable  unanimously  affirm,  and  without  the  least 

and  obnoxious  to    Germany,  ridiculing  variation  in  theik*  accounts,  tfiat,  when  they 

every  attempt  at  liberal  institutions.    The  row  out  seve^  miles  to  sea,  particulariy 
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in  the  liot  summer  days,  and,  by  their  ait-  the  water  a  short  time,  it  begins  slowly  to 
uation  (which  they  knoiv  by  taking  a  view  sink  again ;  and  then  the  danger  is  as  speat 
of  certain  points  a£  land],  expect  .to  find  as  before,  because  the  motion  of  his  sinking . 
80  or  100  iathoins  water,  it  often  happens  oaUses  such  a  swell  in  the  sea,  and  such 
that  they  do  not  find  above  .20  or  30,  and  an  ed^y  or  whirlpool,  that  it  draws  every 
sometimes  less:  At  these  phces,  they  thing  down  with  it"  The  arms  abovA 
generally  find  the  greatest  number  of  fish,  described  are  conjectured  to  be  tentacula, 
oEpecialiy  cod  and  ling.  Theu*  lines,  they  and  the  kraken  itseLT  to  be  an  enormous 
say,  are  no  sooner  out,  than  they  n^ay  polypUs.  Besides  these  arms,  ^  the  great 
draw  them  up  with  the  hooks  all  full  of  Creator  has  also  given  this  creature  a 
fish  ;  by  this,  they  judge  that  the  kraken  atr6ng  and  peculiar  scent,  which  it  can 
18  at  the  bottoni.  They  Sav  this  creature  emit  at  certain  times,  and  by  means  of 
causes  these  imnatural  shallows  n^ention*  which  it  beguiles  and  draws  other  fish  to 
ed  above,  and  prevents  their  sounding,  come  in  heaps  about  it**  During  many 
These  the  fishermen  are  always  glad  to  months,  the  kraken  is  cbntinually  employ- 
find,  looking  upon  them  as  a .  means  of  ed  in  eating;  during  many  others,  in  cany- 
their  taking  abundance  of  fish.  There  ing  on  the  very  last  process  ithich  suc- 
are  sometimes  20  boats  or  more  got  to-  ceeds  digestion  ;  and  this  operation  is  so 
gether,  throwing  out .  their  lines  at  a  mod-  peculiar^  agreeable  to  ^.Uie  smell  and 
erato  distance  froni  each  x>ther,  and  tlie  taste  of  other  fishes,  that  they  gather  to- 
only  thing  they  havie  to  observe  is,  "lyheth-  fjetber  irgm  all  parts  to  it,  and  keep  for 
er  the  depth  continues  the  sonle,  which  uiat  purpose  directly  over  tlie  kraken :  he 
tbey  know  by  their  lines,  or  whether  it  then  opens  his  arms  or  horns,  seizes  and 
erowB  shallower,  by  their  seeming  to  have  swallows,  his  welcome  guests,  and  con- 
fess water.  If  this  last  be  the  case,  they  veita  them,  after  the  due  time,  by  diges- 
fijnd  then  the  kraken  is  raising  himself  tion,  into  a  bait  for  other  fish  of  the  same 
nearer  the  suHace,  and  then  it  is  no  time  kind.  I  jiclate  what  is  affirmed  by  many : 
for  them  to  sMiy  any  longer  ;  they  immie-  but  I  cannot  give  so  certain,  assuiance  or 
diately  leave  o^  fishing,  take  to  their  oars,  this  particular  as  I  can  of  tlie  existence  of 
and  get  away  as  fast  as  they  can.  ^  When  this  surprising  creature,  though  I  do  not 
they  have  reached  the  usufd  depth  of  the  find  any  thing  in  it  absolutely  contrary  to  ^ 
place,  and  find  themselves  out  of  danger,  nature.'  As  we  can  hardly  expect  an  op-  * 
they  lie  upon  their  oars,  and,  Jn  a  iewrmin-  portunity  to  examine  this  enormous  sea- 
utes  after,  they  see  this  enormous  monster  animal,  hhve,  I  am  the  more  concerned 
come  up  to  the  surftu;e  of  the  water.  He  that  hobody  embraced  that  opportunity, 
there  shows  himself  sufiSciently,.  though  which,  accordipg  to  tnc  following  account, 
his  whole  body  does  not  appear,  which,  m  once,  did,  and  perhaps  never  more  may 
all  hkelihood,  no  human  eye  ever  beheld,  ofier,  of  seeing  it- entire  when  dead.  The 
excepting  in  the  case  of  one  of  tlie  young  reverend  M.  Friis,  consistorial  assessQr, 
o^  this  species,  which  shal^afterwards  m  minister  of  Bodoen,  in  Nordland,  and  vicar 
spioken  of.  Its  back  or  upper  part,  which  of  the  college  for  promoting  Christian 
seems  to  be  in  appearance  about  an  Eng-  knowledge,  gave  me,  at  the  latter  end  of 
Uah  mile  and  a  half  in  circun>ference-:7-  last  year,  when  he  was  at  Bergen,  this  re- 
some  say  more,  but  1  choose  the  lei^st  for  lation,  whif  h  I  deliver  again  on  his  credit 
ffreater  certainty — ^looks  at  first  like  a  num-  In  the  year' 1680,  a  luvken,  perhaps  a 
ber  of  small  islands,  surrounded  with  young  and  careless  one,  came  into  the 
something  tliat  floats  and  fluctuates  like  water  that  runs  between  the  rocks  and 
sea-weeds.  Here  and  there,  a  large  rising  clifls  in  the  parish  of  Alstahoug,  though 
13  observed,  like  sand-banks,  on  whichva-  the  general  custom  of  that  creature  is  to 
lious  kinds  of  small  fisb(^  are  seen  con-  keep  alwayis  several  leagues  from  land, 
tinually  leaping  about,  till  they  roll  oft*  in-  and  tljerefofe,  of  course,  they  must  die 
to  the  water  fit>m  the  eides  of  it  At  there.  It  happened  tliat  its  extended  long 
last,  several  bright  points  or  horns  ap-  arms  or  antennte,  which  this  creature 
pear,  which  ^w  thicker  and  thicker  the  seems  to,  use  lik6  the  snail,  in  turning 
higher  tliey  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  about,  cau^t  hold  of  some  trees  standing 
water,  and  sometimes  ihey  stand  up  as  near  the  waten  which  might  easily  have 
high  and  large  as  the-  masts  of  middle^  been  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  but,  besides 
tazod  vessels.  .  It  se^^ms  these  are  the  this,  as  it  was  found  afterwards,  he  entan- 
creature's  arms;  and  it  is  said,  if  they  were  gled  himself  in  some  openings  or  clefts  in 
to.  lav  hold  of  the  largest  man-of-war,  they  we  rock,  and  therein  stuck  so  fast  and 
would  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom.  After  hune  so  un^unately,  that  he  coula  not 
this  monster  .has  been  on  th0  surface  of  work  himself  out  but  perished  and  putre- 
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fied  on  the  spot  The  carcass,  which  \«^  its  neck  somewhat  smaller  ;  its  ahoul- 
a  long  while  decaying,  and  filled  great  deii»-^tf  I  can  so  term  them — considerably 
part  of  the  narrow  channel,  made  it  al-  broader  ^  and  thence  it  tapered  towards 
ihost  impassabie  by  its  intolerable  stench."  the  tail,  which  lost  it  kept  pretty  low  in 
The  animal  seen  Dythe  reverend  Donald  the  water,  so  that  a  view  of  it  could  not 
Maclean,  of  Small  l8le&  and  attested  by  be  taken  so  distinctly  as  I  vn^ed.  It  had 
him  in  a  letter  to  the  Wemerian  Natural  no  fin,  thiu  I  could  perceive,  and  seemed 
History  Society  of  Edinburgh,  though  not  to  -me  to  move  progressively  by  undula- 
quite  so  lai^  as  the  Norwegian  kraken,  tions  up  and  down.  Its  leni^  I  believed 
certainly  tends  to  confirm  a  belief  that,  to  be  from  70  to  80  feet  Whbn  nearest 
with  due  allowance  for  exa^eration,mon-  to  me,  it  did  not  raise  its  head  wholly 
Sters^of  a  larger saze  than  philosophy  has  above  water,  so  that,  the  neck  being  under 
dreamed  of,  really  do  exist  m  the  North-'  water,  I  coi^ld  perceive  no  shining  fila- 
em  seas,  or,  in  the  well-expressed-  phrase  ments  thereon,  if  it  had  any.  Its  pro- 
of doctor  Barclay,  in  hid  paper  relating  to  gressive  motion  ui^der  water  1  took  to  be 
tins  animal^  that  there  are  ^  ^unds  suf-  rapid,  Grom  the  shortness  of  time  it  topk 
ficient  to  aw^en  the  curiosity  of  natu-  to  come  up  to  the  boat.  When  the  head 
ralists,  who,  it  were  to  be  wished,  were  wqs  above  water,  its  motion  was  not  near 
always  men  of  accurate  discrimination  and  so  quick  ;  and  when  the  head  was  most 
sound  judgment^  not  prone  to  indulge  in  elevated,  it  appeared  evidently  to  take  a 
a  passion  for  the  marvellous,  nor  apt  to  be  view  of  distant  qbjects.  About  the  time 
infected  with  the  silly  conceit,  that  their  I  saw  it,  it  was  seen  about  the  island  of 
knowledge  of  nature  is  already  so  com-  Canna.  The  crews, of  13  filling  boats,  I 
plete,  that  little  of  importance  remains  to  am  told,  were  so  much  terrified  at  its  ap- 
be  discovered.''  (^aautzcHonai  of  ff,  J^,  pearance,  that  they,  in  a  body,  fled  from  it 
K  S,j  430.)  Mr.  Maclean's  account .  is  to  the  nea^'est  creek  for  safety.  On  the 
not  a  little  curious.  "  According  u>  my  passage  from  Rum  to  Canna,  the  crew  of 
best  recollection,"  savs  he,  "I  saw  it  in  one  b^t  saw  it  commg  towards thenmith 
June,  1808,  not  on  the  coast  of  Eigg,  but  the  wind,  and  its  head  above  water.  One 
on  that  of  Coll.  Rowing  along  that  coast,  of  the  crew  pronounced  its  head  as  large 
I  observed,  at  about  the  distance  of  half  a  as  a  little  boat,  and  each  of  its  eyes  as 
mile,  an  object  to  windward,  which  grad-  large  as  n  plate.  iThe  men  were  much 
ually  excited  astonishment  At  first  view,  terrified,  but  the  monster  ofiTered  them  no 
it  appeared  like  a  small  rock. ,  Knowiiur  molestation,  {id.  442). — ^The  appearance 
there  was  no  rock  ui  that  ratuation,  I  fixc^  described  by  Mr.  Maclean  calls  to  mind 
my  eyes  on  it  close.  Then  I  saw  it  ele-  the  sea-serpents  which  have  been  so  often 
vated  coniiderablv  abov^  the  level  of  the  reported,^  of  late  years,  as  seen  on  the 
sea,  and,  after  a  slo^  movement,  distincdy  coast  of  New  England.  Whatever  may 
perceived  one  of  its  eyes.  Alarmed  at  be  the  animal  wUch  has  given  rise  to 
the  unusual  appearance  and  magnitude  of  these  stories,  the  kraken  described  by 
the  animal,  I  steered  so  as  to  be  at  no  Pontoppidan  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
great  distance  from  the  shore.  When  be  a  real  existence.  The  stoiy  probably 
nearly  in  a  line  betwixt  it  and  the  shore,,  gi'ew  out  of  tiie  appearance  ot  islands 
the  monster,  directing  its  head,  which  stiU  which  have  risen  above  the  sur&ce  of  the 
continued  above  water,  towards  us,  plung-  sea,  and  become  again  submerged,  or  of 
ed  violentiy  under  water.  Certain  tnat  he  lt>cks  only  visible  at  particular  seasons,  or 
was  in  chase  of  us,  we  plied  hard  to  get  of  fioadnff  islands,  &c.  The  youuff  kra- 
ashore.  Just  as  we  leaped  out  on  a  rock,  ken  whiten  he  describes  was  proDal>ly 
taking  a  station  as  high  as  we  convenient^  some  large  sea-monster,  whose  appear- 
ly  could,  we  saw  it  coming- rapidly  under  ance  hkd  becomb  much  exaggerated  in 
water  towards  die  stern  or  our  boat  the  course  of  narration.  . 
Wlien  within  a  few  yafds  of  Ae  boat,  Kranacb,  Lucas.  His  proper  name 
findmg  the  water  shallow,  it  raised  its  was  Sunder  or  i^m^sr,  but  he  was  call- 
monstel'-head  above  water,  and,  by  a  ed  JOwnach,  from  the  place  where  he  was 
windmg  course,  got,  with  apparent  diffi-  bom  (1472),  in  the  bishopric  of  Bambeig. 
culty,  clear  of.  the  creek  where  our  boat  He  went  to  Coburg,  after  having  learned  a 
lay,  and  where,  the  monster  seemed  in  little  oftlie  art  of  painting fixim  hts  Either, 
danger  of  being  eml»yed.  It  continued  who  was  a  form-cutter  and  card-painter, 
to  move  off  with  its  head  above  water.  The  elector  Frederic  the  Wise  admitted 
and  with  the  wind*  fiir  about  half  a  mile,  him  to  his  court  He  accompanied  hhn 
before  we  lost  sight  of  it  Its  head  was  on  his  journey  to  Palestme,  In  1493.  In 
rather  broad,  of  a  form  somewhat  oval;  1504,  he  wbs  appointed  painter  to  the 
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elector  and  his  brother,  duke  John  Fred-  them  at  Warsaw,  1803  et  seq^  in  10  toI- 
eric,  was  made  a  noble,  and,  in  1537,  bur-  umes.  \ 
gomaater  of  Wittemberg,  accompanied  Krehl^  in  the  Tartar  languagecL  bigni- 
me  elector  John  Frederic  in  hia  captivity  fies  tijbrtresa.  Hence  the  name  of  Krei»- 
to  Inspruek,  returned  with  him,  and  died  lia.  (q.  v.)  ^ 
in  15^  at  Weimar.  He  painted  much,  Khkmlin  ;  part  of  Moscow,  m  the  cen- 
and  the  quid  pro  quo  of  the  stone-cutter,  tre  of  tiie  city,  containing  only  the  royal 
who  put  on  bis  tomb-stone  iMcforcelerri-  edifices  and  churches,  particularly  the 
mu9  (the  quickest  painterV  instead  of  pie-  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  is  surround- ' 
tor  ceUberrimua  (the  most  ramousV,  wasnot  edby  three  thidlc  walls  and  a  deep  foss, 
inappropnate,r— His  son,  of  toe  same  with  batteries. .  In  the  Kremlin  are  two 
name,  who  was  also  burgomaster  at  Wei-  conyents,  and  many  churches,  particu- 
mar,  where  he  died  in  1566^  mayhaye  larlythe  cathedral,  in  which  iHe  corona- 
painted  many  of  the  pieces  ascribed  to  tioii.  of  the  Russian  emperors  is  performed.- 
Kranach. ,  We  are  most  indebted  to  Ki^-  In  the  church  of  the  archangel  Michael  is 
nadifor  his  portraits  of  Luther,  Mc^Ianch-  the  sepuJchre  of  the  emperors,  and  be- 
thon,  and  other  persons^  famous  at  the  time  hii^d  it  fh6  hbuse  of  the  former  patriarch, 
of  the  reformation.  Wb  historical  paint-  where  the  synod  now  assembles,  and  a 
inss  always,  seemed'  to  us  diill  histories  libraiy  is  kept,  which  is  rich  in  Greek  and 
indeed,  and  his  numerous  representations  Russian  manuBci1bts«^  In  the  castle,  the 
of  Adam  and  Eve-  are  litde  better  than  imperial  colleges  have  their  sessions;  the 
libels  on  the  work  of  creation.  arsenal  is  al^  there.  In  1813,  wheh 
KsASicxr,  Ignatius,  count  of  Sietzen,  Moscow  was  burnt  by  the  Russian  au- 
archbishop  of  Onesiia,  a  poet  and  author,  tborities,  part  of  the  Kremlin  was  also  de- 
was  bom  at  Dubiecko,  February  3, 1735.  stroyed.  When  Napoleon  left  Moscow, 
When  the  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772^  Qdanhal  Morder  received  Orders  to  blow 
obliged  him  to  giye  up  his  office  in  the  it  up.  Alexander  restored  it 
senate  of  the  republic,  he  turned  his  at-  Kremnit:^.  (See  Crtmniiz,) 
tention  to  science.  He  excelled  in  de-  Kronstadt.  (See  CrojaiadL) 
scribing  the  ridiculous  in  the  nadonal  KrudeNer,  Juliana,  baroness* of ;  bom 
customs  of  his  country.  His  conversation  about  1766,  in  Riga.  Her  fiither,  baron 
was  agreeable  and  witty.  Frederic  the  Vietingbolf,  one  of  the  ric)iest  landed 
'  Great  once  said  to  him,  *^  I  hope,  Mr.  proprietors  in  Courland,  ga:ve  her  a  care- 
Archbishop,  you  will  carry  me  under  your  fol  education.  When  a^  young  girl,  her 
episcopftl  cloak  into  Paraai^.**  *<  No,  aire,"  parents  took  her  to  Paris,  where  her 
answered  Knisicki,  ^  your  majes^luiS  cut  mther's  house  was  thfi  I'esort  of  meh  of 
it  so  i^ort,  that  it  will  not  derve  lor  smug*  talents,  and  her  wit,  beauty  and  cheerful- 
gling."  •  Among  the  works  of  this  poet  ness  were  admired.  In  her  14th  year, 
arehismock-herMc  pqem£dJl^dietae,or  she  Was  married  to  barbn  Krfidener,  a 
La  t^ouriade,  in  10  cantos,  traimiated  into  Livonian,  about  36  years  old:  She  ac- 
French,  the  subject  of  which  is  from  the  companied  her  husband  to  Copenhagen 
ancient  chronicle  of  bishop  Kadlubek,  and  Venice,  where  he  was  Russian  minis* 
which  describes  bow  mice  and  rats  eat  ter.  In  these  places,  and  in  Petersburg, 
up  kinff  Popiel;  also  his  War  of  tjie  Madarhe  Kriidener,  ]>laced  by  rank  and 
Monks  (jLa3f<momad^),  in  six  cantos,  per-  Wealth  in  the  first  chcles,  was  one  of 
haps  his  masterpiece.  Frederic  the  Oreat  their  most  brilliant  ornaments. ,  She  was 
is  said  to  have  inducejd  him  to  write  it,  surrounded  by  admirers  of  her  talents 
when  he  lodged  him  in  the  room  in  and  beauty ;  but '  she  was  not  happy. 
Sans  Souci,  where  Voltaire  had  lived,  with  She  became  the  mother  of  two  children ; 
the  intimation  tliat  it  ;  would  doubtless  but,  as  she  herself  indicates,  iUs  a  letter  to 
inspire  him  with  poeticaT  ideas.  His  «4n-  her  son-in-law,  her  natural  liveliness  of 
Hmonomachie^  also  in  tax  cantos^  has  less  tempemment '  and  the  allurements  of  the 
merit  Several  of  his  fiibles  are  classic  \  world  led  her  into  levities,  which  finally 
not  so  his  satires.  The  Warof  CIu>czim,  caused  a  divorce  firom  her  husband.  In 
in  twelve  cantos,  describing  the  victory  oi  1791,  she  returned  to-her  Other's  house  in 
Cboczkiewi  over  sultan  Osnui]»,  under  Riga,  where  she  was  universally  consider- 
the  r^gn  o£  Sigismund,  has  too  much  of  ed  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accom- 
a  historical  cneracter.  His  prose  works  plished  ladies,  witti  a  feeling  heart  and 
are  full  of  spirit  The  writings  of  Krasic-  lively  imagination.  But  Riea  did  not 
ki  are  classical  among  the  Poles.  He  (fied  satisfy  her,  and  she  lived  alteraately  in 
at  Berlin,  March  14,  1801.  Dmachowski  Paris  and  Petersburg  in  Russia.  Her 
collected  moat  of  his  works,  and  published  love  Of  dissipation  involved  her,  in  Paris 
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as  w^  as  in  Peteraburg,  in  many  diffical-  the  time.     In  1815^  A&  went  to  Bftle^ 
ties.    In  the  former  pmce,  the  fierce  Ga-  where  a  small  community  of  devout  mys- 
rat  Is  said  4o  have  been  master  of  her  tics  was  already  collected.    Here  a  young 
heart     la  the  midst  of  these  circum-  cleniyman  of  Geneva,  the  above^mention- 
stances,  she  wrote  a  novel,  of  which  she  ed  Empeytas,  followed  her,  and  preached 
had  formed  the  pkm  at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  nrayer-meetin^  which  the  bazon^ 
ValAie^  Qu  Lettm  de  Chukiotrde  Lmar  h  ess  held  every  evening.     Women  and 
EnusU  (k  G^  in  whibh  she  delineated  pxi&  west  ardently  to  these  prayer-meet^ 
certain  scenes  of  her  own  life.    The  dis-  ings,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  poor,  oflen 
asters  of  Prussia  arrived,  and  madame  to  a,  degree  much  beyond  What  they  could 
Kr&dener,  being  then  about  the  penon  of  af&rd.    These  meetings,  as  is  too  often 
the  queen  of  Prussia,  and  participating  in  the  case  under  x;ircumstances  of  similar 
her  affliction,  turned  her  mind.nom  thd  excitement,  had  a  bad  moral  effect    Cases 
pleasures  of  the  world  to  the  subject  of  were  reported  which  excited  great  scaur 
religion,  though,  pertiaps,  as  is  often  the  dal;  and  a  preacher  named  Fasch  finally 
cfise,  little  change  may  have  been  pfo-  denounced  the  priestess.    The  magistra- 
duced  in  the  essentials  of  her  character,  cy  o£  Bale  obli^  her  tp  leave  the  city. 
Ambition,  a  lively  sensibility,  and  love  of  She  experienced  the  same,  treatment  in 
excitement,  seem  to  have  remained  the  L6nach',  Aara^  &c.;  yet,  according  to 
great  springs  of  her  actioua    She  was'  the  common  cqutk  of  tmnga,  the  nupiber 
now  attracted  by  the  principles  of  the  of  her  followers  increaaed,  particularly 
IMtoravians.     She  again  went  to-  Paris,  among  young   females.     A^  the  same 
where  she  found  many  disciples-T^i  fact  jdme,  she  carried  on  an  extenare  conre- 
easUy '  exnhuned,  fiiom  the  circumstance,  spcxidehce ;  money  was  sent  her  from 
that  thQ  highest  circles  of  Paris  aliyays  great  distahcea.    Iq  ISlS^with  her  daush- 
contain  a  number  of  p^sons  who,  having,  ter,  she  went  to  reside  not  fiur  from  B&, 
been  accustomed  to  live  on  excitement^  in  jBiiden,on  the  Horn,  of  Grenssach.    Be- 
fit>m  eariy  youth,  and   having  become  sides  M.  Emfx^ytas,  she  was  occompaaied 
fflckened  with  those  of  fiiahionable  life,  byprofessQr  Lachenal,  of  B&le,  and  a  Mr. 
turn  ^itb  pleasure  to  those  of  devotion.  Keilner.    Here  she  "assembled  many  poor 
On  the  conunencement  of  the  war  of  the  people,  great  numbers  of  whom^  were 
northern  poweis  against  Napoleon,  nia^  vagabonds,  whom  she  provided  with  (bod 
dame  Krndener  went  to  Geneva  (1813).  and  lodgings  without  labor..    These  were 
In  Carlsruhe,  she  became  connected  with  veiy  ready  U>  profit,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  mystical  Jung.  (a.  v.)    She  began  'to  the,  good,  benevolent  lady,  \yho  preached 
believe  herself  callea  to  preach  t^  ^os-  against  the  coldUeartedness'of  tlie  rich,  as 
pel  to  the  poor.    She  therefore  went  mto  the  source  of  all  evil.    The  public  |)eace 
the  prison  at  Heidelberg,  and  preached  to  was  so  much  disturbed  by  these  prbceed- 
the  criminals  condemned  to  death*    In  ingBi  that  the  Horn  was  surrounded  by 
1814,  she  returned  to  Paris.    Here  she  bcr  souiers  in  1817,'  and  the  disciples  of  ma- 
came  acquainted  with  Alexander,  emperor  dame   Krfidener  carried  away  to  Lor- 
of  Rusidia,  who  bad  already  for  some  time  raGh^    She  virrpte,  in  consequence,  a  re- 
shown  a  disposition  toreligioua  contem-  roarkable  letter  to  the  minister  at  Carls- 
plationft    Accordinff  to  a  late  publication  ruhe,  in  which  sfa^  spoke  of  the  "desert 
of  a  companion  of  madame  Krfidener,  of  civilization"  throuffh  which  she  was 
M.  Empeytas,  her  Conversations  with  the  obliged  to  wander^  and  reminded  him  of 
emperor  had  a  great  influence  on  him/  the  Taw  of  God,  requiring  the  authorities  to 
In  Paris,  she  had  prayer-meetings,  litteud-  t^e  care  of  the  poor,    she  now  travelled 
ed  by  distinguished   personages^  where  about,  preaching  in  the  open  air,  ofien 
she  was  seen  m  the  background  of  a  suite*  surrounded  by  3000  people,  and  giving 
of  rooms,  in  the  dress  of  a  priestess,  kneel''  bountiiiilly  to  the  poor.    Wherever  she 
ing  in  prayer.    It  is  yery  generally  believ-  arrived,  she  was  under  the  surveillance  of 
ed,  that  her  cOnversadons,  in  Paris,  with  the  police.   In  Leipsic,  police  officers  were 
Alexander,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  at  len^h  even  placed  at  her  door,  so  that 
suggesting  tlie  idea  of  the  holy  alliance  nobo^-  could  be  admitted  to  see  her.    Mr. 
(q.  V.) ;  it  is  certain,  that,  in  her  later  ser-  Krug,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  pni- 
mons,  she  held  it  up  almost  as  a  new  cove-  versity  of  that  city,  published  Geaprach 
nant    She  gave  a  description  of  the  feast  wUer  vier  Augen  rmt  der  Fiufi  wm  Knidawr 
celebrated  by  the  Russian  army  in  the  plains  (Leipsic,  1818),  according  to  which  she 
of  Chalons,  under  the  title\Le  Ccanpdt  la  appeared  as  an  estimable  entliusiast,  poui'- 
Vertu  (Paris,  by  Normand),  in  which  she  ing  out  pious  effusions,  minded  ^vitn  ar- 
l^ves.her  views  respecting  the  history  of  rogant  prophecies.    At  lengm  the  police 
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transpofted  her  to  the  Ruasian  froutier,  Krunitz,  John  George,  phyacian  at 
where  Bhe  received  orders  not  to  go  to  Berlin,  was  boi^n  17^8,  studied  at  66t- 
Petersburg,  nor  to  Moscow.  In  1824,  she  tingen  and  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  In 
went,  with  her  daughter  and  her  son-ii^  17aEL  he  returned  to  Beriin,  devoted  his 
law,  to  the  Crimea,  and  died  there  the  same  wboie  life  to  liteiaiy  pnrsuits,  and  died  in 
year,  Dec  13,  at  Karafubosar.  Madame  1796.  A  great  number  of  Useful  publica- 
Kriidener  is  one  more  instance  that  ardent  tions  upon  medicine,  natural  history,  ge- 
zeal  and  good  intention  (for  it  is  probable  ograrpfay,  and  other  subjects,  original  and 
diat  she  considered  herself  to  be  doing  translated  from  various  lanipages,  are  tlie 
right)  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render  fruits  of  his  industry.  Hi^  chief  woik 
one  capable  of  effectingagreatreformationl.  is  the  (Ekon&misehrtechnologwehe  Encu^ 
Krug^  William  Tmugott,  professor  at  khpddk,  which  he  began  in  1773.  It 
the  UBiversitv  of  Leipsic,  a  very  acdve  amounted  to  73  volumes,  and  bad  iust 
writer  on  philosophy,  v^as  bom  Judq  reached  the  article  LtUhe  (c^pee),  when 
S9^  1770,  at  Radis,  a  village  in  the  circle  he  was  removed  by  death.  The  work  is 
of  Wittenberg,  in  Saxony,  where  his  valuable,  as  containing  much  matter  care- 
father  was  a  wealthy  fiurner.  From  178S2  fully  selected.  There  is,  however,  a  want 
to.  1788,  he  studied  at  the  fiimbus  Schul-  of  mepiod  and  proportion  in  it.  Afierhis 
j»/bHe;  and,  from  1788,  he  studied,  for  four  death,  the  brotheiB  F16rke,  and,  since 
years,  theology,  philosophy,  iiistoiy,  math-  1815,  J.  W.  D.  Korth,  have  contintied  the 
ematics,  &,c^  at  Wittenbeig.  In  1794^  he  work,  which,  in  18SBB,  amounted  to,  143 
■etded  there  as  adjunct  of  the  philoeoph-  volumes,  and  reached  ,>as  &r  as  SCH* 
ical  faculty,  and  lectured  for  seven  years,  The  abridgment  of  the  large  work,  thus 
without  ralaiy.  His  Letters  on  the  Per-  fiiiv  amounts  to  32  volumes, 
lectibi^ty  of  Kevealed  Religion,  which  he  ^    Kruaensterit,  Adam  John,  chevalier 

Sublished  when  a  student,  prevented  him  de ;  mnte  1896,  royal  Russian  commodore, 
om  receiving  an  appointment  as  prqfts-  and  second  director  of  the  marine  corps 
gor  exbwtrdmariut^  though  lie  lectured  ofcadets,  and  well  known  for  his  voyage 
with  creat  applause  and  success.  He  round  the  worM,  in  1803^-6.  Before  him, 
now  abandoned  theolosqr  and  preaching,  indeed,  the  Russians  had  made  many  voy- 
and  leomred  only  on  ^iloeophy,  phiiolo-  ages  of  discovery ;  but  Kiusenstern's  voy- 
gy,  and  scientific  subjects.  In  loOl,  he  age  surpassed  those  of  his  predecessors  m 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  university  its  extent  and  its  results.  Befi>re  him, 
of  Frankfi>rt  on  the  Oder.  In  1805,  he  Russian  navigators,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean^ 
was  made  professor  ordmarius  at  the  uni-  had  never  reached  Ae  tropicK  Krusen- 
yersity'  of  iConigsberg,  in  the  place  6f  stern  sailed  from  Ist  60^  N*  to  50°  6.,  in 
Kant  Krug  belonged  td  the  ITugmdr  the  western  hemisphere,  and,  on  this  voy- 
hund.  (4*  V.)  In  18(^,  he  accepted  an  in-  age  of  more  than  three  yean,  he  lost  not 
vitation  to  Leipsic,  where  he  continues  to  a  single  man.  Tbe*  descriptions  of  this 
lecture  as  j^ro/bfor  ordmomv  of  plnloso-  vova^  of  discovety  have  appeared  in 
phy.  Krug  has  written  a  ^reat  deal  on  pHnt  The  emperor  Alexander  caused 
philosophical  and  on,  political  subjecta.  every  thing  to  be  done  for  the  success  of 
and  titiows  himself  inclined  to  liberal  this  soientOk  enterprise,  and,  among  other 
views,  in  opposition  to  Ancilbn,  ScKitialtz,  things,  purchased  tne  best  instruments  of 
Von  Haller,  &c.  th  tiie  late  excitements  IVoughton,  Amokl  and  Penningtoni  He 
which  have  etisted  in  Germany  between  reviranied  <he  navigator  with  neat  liberal- 
the  Cathc^cs  and  Protestants,  he  took  part  ity.  He  bestow^  upon  Krusenstem'S 
with  die  latter.  Re  is  now  writing  a  Philo-  wife  the  income  of  an  estate  which 
Bophical  Dictionary,  in  4  volumes.  A  list  of  amounted  to  1500  roubles  yeariy,  in  otider, 
his  works  would  much  exceed  our  limits,  as  he  expressed  it,  tt>  comfort  her  husband 
Amon^  other  works,  he  has*  vnitten  one  during  his  absence,  in  i^ecard  to  the  con- 
on  Faith  and  Knowledse.  In  1896,  he  ditkin  of  his  fiunify.  llie  honor  of  the 
published  Ecclesiastical  Law,  represented  enterprise,  however,  both  in  plan  and  exe- 
acconHn^  to  the  Principles  of  Reason  and  cution,  is  due  to  the  modest  Krusenstem. 
in  the  Light  of  Christianity  (Leipsic) ;  in  No  navigator  has  condimed  more  philan- 
1823,  a  Historical  Representation  of  the  thropy,  care,  and  sacrifice  of  his  own 
Liberalism  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Times  convenience,  with  a  eomprehensive 
(Leipsic) ;  in  1834,  DicaopoUtits,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  own  department  Von 
Latest  Restoration  of  the  State  in  the  Way  Krusenstem  had  already  made  himself 
of  Justice  (L^psic)L  He  has  been  a  con-  known  in  the  literary  worid  by  an  essay 
tributor  to  the  tieipaic  Literary  Gazette  in  Storch's  Annals,  in  which  he  exhih. 
tmce  1812.  its  the  difficuhies  of  trading  by  way  of 
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Ochotsk  to  the  islands  aDd'coasts  of  Ameri-  age,  by  Ooppner,  is  iiM^mplete,  and  dis- 
ca,  and  showed  that  this  trade  could  not  l^e-  fibred  by  a  multitude  of  mistakes.  Cap- 
come  important,  until  ships  should  go  to  tarn  Lisanskoy  has  also  written  an  account 
the  North- West  Coast  of  Anxerica  by  of  the  voyage,  performed  in  the  Neva, 
passing  out  of  the  Baltic  round  eape  round  the  world,  in  the  Russian  language 
Horn  or  the-  cape,  of  Good  Hope.  But,  (Petersburg,  181^  in  two  parts).  G.  n. 
if  Rusdia  would  tisJce  part  in  the  direct  von  Langsidorf  has  published  Observa- 
trade  with  China  and  India,  he  saw  that  tions  upon  a  Voyage  round  tfape  World, 
she  must  obtain  seamen  acquainted  with  in  the  Years  1803 — 7  (^  volumes^  4to., 
the  Indian  ocean.  Krusenstem  had  col-,  with  copperplates,  Franklbrt'ob  the  Maine, 
looted  the  neiceesaiy  information  on  tliis  1812);  of  which^  however,  only  the  first 
subject  in  the  war  of  1793^1799,  wh^i  volume  relates  to  ithisenstem^  voyage, 
he  served  on  board  the  English  flidet.  as  Langsdorf,  m  180S^  left  the  expedition 
Count  Woronzoff,  the  Rossian  aml^asw-  in  KamtBchatka,  and  retumcxl  home  by 
dor  at  the  English  court,  now  .procured  land  th]:t>ueh  SibericL  This  work  has  also 
for  him  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Indii^  on  been  transmted  into  English.  Kruscn- 
board  a  Britieii  vessel,  bouiid  to  China,  stem  discovered  the  Orioff*  islands^  and 
He  renudn)^  at  Canton  during  1^96  and  oave  much  infbrmation  ^  respecting  the 
1799,  and  &cre,  acquired  a  Jmowledge  New  Marquesas,  or  Washington's  islands^ 
of  the  advantages  whii^  wouM  accrue  to  especially  Nookahiva  and  the  straits  at 
the  Russian  possessions  on  the  American  Sangai^r.  He  added  particularly  to  tlie 
coast,  firom  the  direct  transportation  of  flirs  jpeographv  of  Australia,  of  the  coast  of  tlie 
to  this  place.  As  sobn  as  count  Roman-  islands  or  Japan  and  those  in  the  Chinese 
zoff,  the  minister,  and  Mordwinoff,  the  sea.x  But  the  island  lying  east  of  Japan, 
admiral,  directed  the, mind  of  Alexander  which  the  Spaniards  were  said  to  have 
to  Krusenstem's  proposal,  he  took  ]up  the  discovered  in  1610,  Krusenstem  was  as 
subject,  and  intrusted  this  aActive  sisaman  unsuccessful  in  finding  as  Briee  and  La- 
with  the  charffe  of  making  a  closer  exam-  n^yrouse  belbre  him.  On  the  other  haad, 
inationofth'eNortb-WestCoa^tof  Amer-  he  carefully  examined  the  ivestem  coast 
ica,  according,  to  instructions  drawn  up  pftheislandof  Jedso,ihe  straits  of  Lap^y- 
by  count  Von  Romanzoff,  then  minister  rousp,  and  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Sa- 
of  commeroe,  afterwards  chancellor  of  gfaaUen.  Krusenstem's  desuo  to  re^^lish 
the  empire, .  A  secondary  object  was  ul-"  commercial  connexions  with  Japan  failed 
timately  combined  with  the  same ;  viz.  to  of  being  gratified,  and  the  chamberlain 
renew  the  commMcial  c6nnexions  pr  Von  ReBano£^\wbo.  had*  been  appointed 
Russia  with  Japan,  at  Nangasacki,  which,  ambassador  •  thither,  i  was  not  received, 
i^nce  Laxman^s  voya|;e  to  Japan,'  had  The  result  of  this  voyage  will  become 
been  broken  up.-  Two  ships  were  intrust-  truly  important,  in  a  commercial  view,  if 
ed  to  him-^4he  Nadeshda  and  the  Neva*  tlie  proposed  improyements,  in  the  man- 
He  gave  the  command  of  the  Neva  to^^e  agtoient  of  the  Russian  colonies  on  the 
lieutenant-captain.  Lisanskoy.  Oct  5^  1803,  Aleutian  islands  and  the  North- West 
he  lefl  the  road  of  Falmouth.  Nov.  36,  Coast,  to  the  abuses  in  whiph  Krusen- 
t|2e  Russian,  flqtf  waved  for  the  first  time  stem^  attention  ivas  cUk^ected,  are  earned 
on  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  Aug.  into  effect  .  Krusenstern'a  ofl&cial  report, 
19, 1806,  he  returned  in  the  Nadeshda  to  concerning  captain  Golownin^s  voyase  for 
Cronstadt.  (See  A  Vovaet  round  ike  the  examination  of  .the  Kuiile  ifflMinds, 
'World in ihe  Years iSO^-^^jSi&thyVu  Com-  contains  the  latest  proofs  of  the  odium 
mand  q(  hia  Megesty  the  Emperor  Akxan-*  which  the  Russians  have  brought  upon 
der  I,  in  ffu  Ships  J>Cadeshaa  (the  Hope)  themselves  in  Eastern  Asia.  Krusen- 
and  MtO)  unditr'  the  Command  of  A,  J.  yon  Mem's  >voyage.  therefore  is  interwoven,  in 
J&itfenafem,  Caataxn  qf  the  roudl  Marine^  more  tlian  one  respect  with  the  histoiy  of 
PetenA>urg,181(K-12,4to.)  T^e  two  first  the  Rusaan  empire.  Of  his  literary  labors, 
parts  contain  the  narration  of  the  voya^;  whi6h  have  particularly  enriched  nautical 
the  third  part  contains  treatises  upon  nat-  geography,  proofs  are  contained  in  the 
ural  history  and  physicosiaudcal  subjects.  Universal  Geoffraphical, '  Ephemerides ; 
The  atlas  contains  16  plates  concerning  among  others,  the  esfoy  concerning  Mai- 
Ji^Mn,  and  representadohs  of  subjects  in  dbnacfo's  supposed  discoveiy  of  a  north- 
natural  history  and  ethnography.  A  sec-  vrat  passage  in  the  year  1588,  and.  his 
ond  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  Ber-  Mimovt  sur  une  Carte  du  Ditroit  de  la 
Un  (in  12mo.,  in  1811^2,  with  a  portrait  Sonde  el  dela  Rode  de  Batavia,  He  has 
of  the  author,  and  with  copperphites)^  An  also  published  Vocabularies  of  the  Lan- 
Engliah  translation  of  Kruseiuitem's  voy-  guages  of  several  Nations  of  Eastern  Asia 
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end  the  north  Coast  of  America  (Petsn-  fBfeveral  are  even  uzunhabitable,  on  account 

buig,  1813,  68   pegefl,  4to.) ;  Contribu-  of  the  absolute  want  of  water.    Othera 

ttOQB  to  the  Hydrography  of  the  gfeat  are  fertile;  well  wooded,  full  of  game  and 

Oceans  (Leipdc,  .1819,  4to.);aod  a  He-  fish.    Some  contain  volcanoes ;  and  they 

cueil  dM  Mhunres  kudrograpkiques  pour  are  all  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes. 

9enfirtPExj^icaHim.h  fMoMtkPOcianPa'  The  number,  without  reckoning  Joaso,  is 

qfbtM(PeteFBbuig9l8^4to.,withanatki8  ^  They  were  succesavely  discovered,  in 

inlSpiates^folio).    Captain  von  Kotzebue  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  by  the  Russians, 

(q.v.|  was  educated  in  his schooL  Krusen-  and  luive  been  accurately  known  only 

stenrs  invention  fiu*  securing  the  magnetic  since  Krusenstem's  voyage.    The  inhab- 

needle  agunst  the  influence  of  cannon,  itants  are  perhaps  a  thousand,  and  are 

and  other  iron  subst^uoces,  by  enclosing  known  by  the  hameof  KurUes,  which  is 

the  compass  in  metallic  plates,  was  intro-  applied  also  xx^  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 

duced  by  the  Russians,  in  1825.  ing  coasts  of  Asia,  and  of  the  sbuthem 

Kna,  Ephralm  Moses,  born .  1731,  of  part  of  Kamtschatka.    They  are  heathens, 

Jewish  parents,  showed  early  an  uncora<-  and  some  of  them  resemble,  in  language, 

mon  'strength  of  roehioiv^  vivacity  of  mind,  shape  and  manners,  the  Japanese.  0th ei-8, 

and  a  remesB  desire  of  knowledge.    His  on  the  contrary,  resen^iblc  the  people  of 

£ither,  a  rich  trader,  intended  at  first  po  KamtschatkaL  many  of  whom,  on   the 

educate  him  in  Jewish  learning  ;   and,  conquest  of  Kamtschatka  by  the  Russians, 

.^^hen  the  result  by  no  ineanis  answered  fled  to  the  Kurile  islands.    Some  of  the 

bid  expectations,  be  desired  to 'make  him  islands'  have  inbHEbitants  descended  from 

a  inerehant    He  allowed  himjo  receive  each  of  these  stocks.    The  southern  Ku- 

inttruction  in  the   French,   Italian  and  riles  are    under  Jape^ese   government: 

English  languages,  by  wmch  means-  he  the  northern  (21]^  on  thcs  contrary,  are 

attained  a  knowledge  of  modem  literature  subject,  in  some  measure,  to  Ruspia,  and 

and    poetry.     After  his   fiither's  death,  furnish,  mostly  under  compulsion  only,  a 
be  went  to  Berlin^  as  first  clerk  in  the .  tribute,  of  sea-otter  skins,  fox  skine^  and 

counting-houge  of  his  uncle.    Here  his  other  peltiy.    The  chain  extends  fix>m 

talents  gained  him'the  friendship- of  Men-  lat.42^to  M^N. 

delsBohn,  Rainier,    Leasing,   end   other  Kutusoff  (Golenisehtscbeff  Kutusofi^ 

learned  .men,  by  intetcourse  with  whom  prince   Smolensky),  Russian  field-mar- 

his  poetical  talent  began  to  be  developed,  shal,  bom  1745,  entered  Uie  army,  175d, 

He'  possessed  conskierable  proper^,  be-  served  in  Poland  from  1764  till  17^,  and 

sides  a  good  salary ;  but  his  easy  ^^ood-  afterwards  against  the  Turks,  under  Ro- 

nnture,  which  made  him  often  the  prey  manzofT.    He  stormed  the  fortress  Shum- 

pf  the  fnUiduient,  united  with  an  extiava-  la,  and,  at  a- later   period,   contributed 

gant  love  of  books,  in  a  few  years,  ex-  greatly  to  the ,  subjugation  of  the  rebel 

Eausted  his  means.    He  left  JBerlii!!,  trav-  rugatschefll    In  1788,  be  was  present  ^ 

elled   through   Holkhd,   France,    Italy,  the  siece  of  Oczakow,  having  beesx  ap- 

Switzeriand  and  Oermany,  and  became,  pointed  governor-general  of  Uie  Crin^ea 

at  last,  dependent  on  his  family.    These  the  year  before.   At  the  siege  of  Oczakow, 

circumstances  produced  in  him  a  fixed  hevras  wounded  near  the  right  eye.    He 

melancholy,  wUeh  at  length  increased  to  assisted  the  princedf  Cobur^  to  gain  the 

insanity,  nrom   which   he  was  restored  victory  of  Fookschani,  and,  in  the  memo- 

only  by  the  activity  of  a  skilful  physician,  rable  conflict  of  Rimnik,  Dec  31,  17^, 

In  his  lucid  intervals,  he  proauced  the  he  performed  miracles  of  bravery.    After 

best  of  his  poems.    In  1785,  he  was  de-  the  stomung  of  Ismail,  under  Suwaroff, 

prived  of  strength  and  speech  by  cmoplexy,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 

in which statene died,  17^0.    Posthuihous  general,  and,  in   die  negotiations  'with 

Poems,  by  Ephraiin  Moses  Kuh,app)eared  Turkey,  which  took  plaoe  shortly  after, 

in  Zuricli,  in  1792L  he  gained  the  fiime  of  an  able   diplo- 

KuLM.    (S^  Culm.)  roatist      In   1793,   he    was    appointed 

KuNERsnoRF.    (See  Cuntndotf,)  ambassador  at  .Constantinople, ,  and,  in 

Kurds.    (8ee  Curds.)  the  subsequent  Polish  war,'^we  find  him 

KuRiLiss;  a  long  range  of  small  islands  in  the  Russian  army,' under  SuwaroflEl 

at  &e  eastern  extremity  of  A^ia,  extending  He   was   particularly  conspicuous   dur- 

irom  the  southern  point  of  Kamtschatka  inff  the  memorable  day  of  Pragn.  (q.  v^ 

to  the  isl^  of  JesBo,'  or  Matssmai,  which  Aner  the  restoration  of  peace,  Kutuson 

belongs  to  Japan.    The  whole  length  of  was  first  appointed  oommander-in -chief 

the  chain  amounts  to  nearly  900  miles,  of  Finland ;  Paul  afterwards  named  him 

Some  bfthe  islands  are  not  inhabited,  and  governor-general  of  Lithuania.    He  re- 
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faded  ^vknl  yean  at  Wiliia^  and  endeav-  April  28,  1613.    After  the  death  of  ^ 
ored  to  retrieve,  by  study,  the  deficiencies  .  widow,  the  emperor  condnued  tlie  pen- 

of  his  early  education.    For  a  shoit  time,  sion  of  86,000  roublee  annually  to  her  five 

he  fiUedthe  situation  of  ainhaa^odor  to  dauffbters. 

Berlin,  but  soon  returned'  to  Wilna,  to  his  ,  liuTP,  orCi7YP,  Albert,  a  painter  of  gneat 
governor-generalship.  After  this,  he  was  originality  and  merit,  was  bom  at  Don, 
appointed  chief  of  the  coips  of  c^ets,  in  1656<  He  was  the  son  of  an  able 
and,  in  1801,  governor-genend  of  3t.  Pe-  landscape  painter,  whom,  however,  he  ^ 
tersbuiig.  .  In  1805,  when  he  was  at  the  exceeded,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
ase  of  60,  the.  emperor  Alexander  gave  agreeable  artists  that  (iver  lived.  He  par- 
him  the  chief  command  of  the  first  Rus-  ticulorly  excelled  in  the  purity  and  bril- 
dan  corps  against  the  French.  He  led  it  haucy  of  light ;  and  he  was  not  surpassed, 
towards  the  Inn^  but  did  not  arrive^ there  even  by  Claude  or  any  other  painter,  in 
until  after  the  capitulation  of  ,Ulm,  upon  an  accurate  representation  of  the  atmos- 
which  he  united  himself  with  t)ie  small  phere^andofthe.hghtsome  eftectsof  sud- 
Austrian  corps  of  general  Kienmayer,  and  shine.  The  works  of  this  artist,  of  whose 
checked  the  whole  of  the  French  army.  On  life  very  iittl^  is  known,  embellish  some 
the  r^ht,  baiik  of  the  Danube,  to  Which  he  of  the  finest  coUectioiis  in  England ;  and 
had  crossed  over,  he  was  closely  pursued  as  they  are  very  highly  fished,  that  cir- 
by  the  French,  and  had  several  engage-  oumstance,  added  to  the  nun^b^r  of  them, 
ments  with  them^  especially  that  near  im|)lie8  a  long  life.  The  gallery  of  tlie 
Diimstein,  where  he  encountered  marshal  marquis  of  Stafibrd,  in  ^Muticulor,  couauas 
Mortier,  on  the  18di.and  19th  November,  some  highly  Valued  pictiues  by  Kuyp. 
theissue  of. which  contest  was  fortunate  Kjau,  JF^rederic  William,  borop  of; 
for  him.  The  emperor  of  Germany  sent  .remai-kable  as  a  mati  who  owed  his  suc- 
him,  on  tiiis  occasion^  the  grand  cross  of  cess  to  his  wit.  Kyau  was  bom  in  1654, 
tlie  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  Hereupon,  and,  when  17  years  ojd.  entered  the  Bran- 
having  joined  the  other.  Russian  corps,  he  den  burg  army,  in  whicn  be  rose,  after  ten 
commanded  the  allied  armv,  under  Alex-  j'ears,  to  tlie  nmk  of  ensign.  Some  i^n- 
ander,  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  was  wound-  prudences  obliged  him  to  leave  3ianden- 
ed.  In  fhe  Tprkish  war,  he  ^received  burg.  He  went  to  Saxony,  wiiere  the 
orders  from  Alextuider  to  elope  the  cam-  elector,  and  king  of  Pohmd,  Augustus  II, 
paign  on  the  Danubek  This  being  done,  became  acquaii^ted  with  his  humor,  took 
Kutusoff  returned  to  Russia,  and,  when  him  into  &^or,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp, 
Barclay  de  Tolly  resigned  the  command,  .and,  at  length,  iadjutant-general  and  corn- 
after ''die  first  retrograde  movement,  he  mandant  of  Kdnigst^in  (q.  v.),  which  he 
received,  at  the  age  of  70,  the  chief  com-  always  used  to  ^caO  his  aUme  wtft.  He 
niand  of  the  Russian  arrny^  in  the  war  of  remained  fiuthful  to  her  until  his  death, 
1812..  After  the  battle  of  Mosaisk,  he  m  1733.  .He  was  an  honeat man, hating 
adopted  a  new  plan  pfwarftuie.  (3ee  Bxu-  all  .flattery.  He  was  a  real  scouige  of  the 
sian-Qemum  War,)  To  commemorate  couK  nobility.  There  are  two  biographies 
his  victories,  he  received  fit>m  AlepKander  of  this  man,  whose  memory  is  still  popu- 
the  surname .  of  SmoUinBhoL  Foreseeing  lar  in .  the  north  of  Germany,  and  of  whom 
the  fate  which  awaited  the  retreating  a  thousand  sayings  are  afloat  among  the 
enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  he  people. 

pursued  but  sloyirly,  and  the  campaign  Kykle,  John ;  s^mamed.  by  Pope  the 

was  alxeady  M  an  end, .  when  he  reached  mcai  ^  Rdbb  ;  an  English  gen4eman,  who 

Wilna,  where  he. received  his  emperor,  possessed  an  estate  of  £500  a  year,  at 

This  campaign  had  exhausted  Kutusoif^  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  wherd  he  died  in 

strength.    He  was  not  in  &vor  of  a  contin-  17^,  at  the  age  of  90.    Doctor  Worton, 

nation  of  the  war ;  for  to  liim,  a  man  in  his  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius 

bevond  70  years  of  age,  it  appwed  too  of  Pope,  savs  Kyrle  was  the  Howard  of 

bold  an  enterprise  to  attack  the  enemy  m  his  age,  and  that  he  d^wrved  to  be  oele- 

the  seat  of  ^  his   power.  .  After  having  brated  beyond  any  of  the  heroes  of  Pindar, 

issued  the  celebrated  Russian  proclama-  The  splendid  eulonum  of  the  poet  on  the 

tion  from  Kaliach,  he  died  at  BuntzUu,  man  of  Ross  is  weU  known. 
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L,  m  the  Eligikh  ^phabet ;  the  twelfth  pronoaneed  liquid,  like  the  Italian  gi  he- 
letter  and  the  ei^th  ccAiacMiaDt ;  one  of  lore  t ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to  this  language, 
thoee  called  {igtcub,  or  wmi-iXMelB,  be-  that  it  be^ns  "words  with  this  sound,  as, 
cause,  like  vowels,  they  may   be   pro-  Uaneros,    In  Portuguese,  the  same  sound 
nounced  for  any  length  of  time,  which  is  is  ezpresHed  by.OL  The  French  22,  if  pve- 
not  the  case  with  me  other  consonants,  ceded  l>v  o^  et,  out,  Is  liquid  (momlUe), 
called  ihfuUB,  mi,  for  instance,  'p,  c^  'The  which,  in  most  parts  of  France,  is  pro- 
sound  represenusd  by  2  is  produced  by  noubced  like  th6  Italian  g2  in  e^;  but 
placing  the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the  the  Parisian  pronunciation,  oricmally  a 
fore  part  ofthe  roof  of  the  month,  openijpg  mere  provincialism,  is  almost  like  our  3^ 
the  jaws,  and  gently  breathing  out  die  air,  in  you,  as  in  trccemXUr,  veOUr^  and  prob- 
which  thus  escapes  from  the  comers  of  abiy  this  pronunciation  will  finally  prevail, 
the  mouth.    ThepronunciatiMiof/^there-  tbeucrh  It  is  arfoitnuy,   and  against  the 
fore,  is  not  dep6naent  upon  the  teeth ;  yet  practice  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
there  are  indi^duals,   snd  even  whole  In  Polish,  2  before  t  is  sounded  by  thrust- 
tribes,  who  do  not  pronounce  it ;  the  for-  ing  the  tongue  between  the  tiebth.    The 
mer  in  consequence  of  dome  defect  in  their  Ponsb  has  also  the  common  2,  and  an- 
tongae  ;  the  latter/  because  they  always  other  with  a  somewhat  guttural  sound, 
use  r  instead  of  .2,  whilst" others  always  produced  by  pressing  the  tongue  against 
use  2  instead  of  r.    It  niusi  be' observcNl,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  farther  back  thaa 
that  the  rollipg  r  is  different  from  the  2  in  the  case  of  the  common  2.    For  the 
only  in  this,  fliat  the  formed  is  pronounced  latter  it  has  a  proper  sign*.     In  Eng- 
witb  a  vibration  of  ^e  tongue.    Hence  lish,  2  is  not  pronounced  at  all  in  some 
the  constant  inter(^ian|[e  of  r  and  /,  in  monosyllables,   where  it  intervenes   be- 
uiany  languages,  which  It  is  important  for  tween.a  vowel  and  a  subsequent  conso- 
the  etymologist  to  observe.     Thus  tlie  nant,  as  in  catrn,  JuUf,  halkj  chalky  tootdd, 
French  onvie,  from  the  Latin  ti2mitf ;  from  coidd,  folks. — As  a  numeral,  L  signified, 
the  tsijn  pererrmuSf  the  Itali(6i />e2^nrino,  in  Heorew,  90;   in  Giieek,  A  ss  n,  and' 
ihe-Francn  pairin,  the  German  and  jBne-  A  -e!.  30,000.     L,  in  Latin,  signifies  50  ; 
lish  jnbrun.    Ofthe  German  word  JkurSe  hence  two  Ls,  put  upon  each  other,  fbrm- 
( Scotch,  kkrk),  the   Swiss   make   kUche.  ing  C  "^lOO,  which,  being  rounded,  be- 
The  natich  more  frequent  change,   we  came  C,  aslOO.-    /\,  on  Greek  coins, 
presome,  is  fix>m  the  r  to  the  2,  as  mm  tlie  means  LoeriSf  Laconia,  LampsacuSy  Lact" 
more  difficult  to  the  easier,  yet  not  always.  demoniOj  &6. ;  on  Roman  corns,  it  means 
Thus  the  lower  clasBes  in  Kome  say,  in-  Luciua,   Lepidug,"  l^tertas,   Wnra,    ludos, 
stead  of  repuXMea,  npubbriea. '  How  fie-  Ubens,  &c.      L,  vrith   a   dash  over  it, 
quent  the  change  of  A  and  p  is,  in  Gi^k,  meant,  among  the  Romans^  50,000.    L,  on 
paniculariy  in  the  Ionian  dialect^  every  French  coins,  sisnifies  the  mint  of  Ba- 
philologiBt  Imows.    In  Greek,  the  letter  yonne.   On  Dutch  ctoths,  L  signifies  JLfy- 
was  called  Impbda,  analogoua  to  the  laxMd  deru     On  French  hats,  L  means  latne 
of  the  FhoBBJciuis  and  the  Hebrews.     It  (made  of  wool  only).    L.  A.  Q.  M.  is  an 
is  remarkable,  that,  in  all  theae  alphabets,  abbreviation  for  KUrarum  ariiumque  ma- 
and  in  the  Celtic  ones^  2  is  always  com-  giiter;  £,  the  English  abbreviation  fbr 
pofled,  in  some  way,  of  two  straight  lines,  pound  (sterling),  firom  2i6ra,  the  Latin  for 
Wefiiid,  in  the 'most  ancient  Greek  alpha-  pound     In  citations,  2  is  often  used  for 
.  bets,  the  lambda  thus,  V9  /^9  v/  ;  in  the  book  (liber).    (See  AUrevMtms.) 
Etniflcan  alphabet,^;  in  the  Celtic,  <^,\/-  L^  ^  muac;  the  syllable  by  which 
The  Greek  is  A  >  ^^  Latin,  L ;  th^  He-  Guide  denotes  the  last  sound  of  each 
brew,  n:  in  short,  two  straight  lines  al-  hexachord.   Ifitbegins  in  C,  it  answers  to 
ways  fonn  this  le^.    In  Spanish,  22  arc  our  A ;  if  in  G,  to  £ ;  and  if  in  F,  to  D. 
voi»  vix.                  31 
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Laalahd,  or  Lalazid;  an  island  of  De  la  Motte  dHMtoia,  iBBued  a  proclaina- 

Denmarfc,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic  tion,  demanding  a  diadoflure  of  me  nerpe- 

from  the  Greater  Belt»  about  €0  miles  in  trators  of  the  ciime,  under  penalty  of 

lenffthy  and  12  in  its  mean  breadth,  and  eccleeiasticid  cenaures  and  excommunica- 

reckoned  the  most   fertile   spot   in  the  tionw    Duval  de  Saucourt,  counsellor  of 

Danish  dominions.    This  island  produces  the  presidial  of  Abbeville,  die  private  ene- 

plenty*  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  particulariv  my  of  the  abbess  De  Villancouit,  accused 

veiy  fine  wheats  and  exceUedt  peas,    it  the  chevalier  De  Labarve  of  the  crime, 

is  also  femous  for  a  kind  of  red  firuit,  Sevend  vrimesses  were  heard.     Laberre 

called  manntL    llie  coontiy  lies  low,  the  and  D^tallonde,  a  youth  of  the  same  age, 

soil  is  damp,  and  the  abr  is  very  unhealdiy.  were  ordered  to  be  arrested.    The  latter 

Of  idl  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  the  fled,  and  entered  the  service  of  Prussia,  in 

clergy  are  the  beet  provided  for,  according  which  he  disringuished  himself;  but  Lsr 

to  their  rank.    The  hobilitv  are  numerous  barre  Was  apprahended  and  brought  to 

here,  and  many  of  them  have  voty  fine  triaL    The  inoictment  ch^argad*  him  with 

seats,  and  conaiderab)e  estates.    Naskow  having  naased  a  proc^wion  without  taking 

is  the  capital.    Population,  38,000 ;  square  off  his  bat,  of  haying  spoken  against  the 

miles,  459.   Xaaland,  united  with  Falster,  eucharist,  and  of  having  sung  impious 

forms  a  bishopric.    Lon.  1{}P  5&  to  IP  and  Ucendous  songs.    The  t^ribunal  sen- 

S2f  £. ;  lat  54°  40^  to  55°  N.  tenoed  the  young  man  to  have  his  tongue 

Laas,  or  Labr,  Peter  van,  sumanM  cut  out,  his  right  hand  cut  oil^  and  to  be 
U  Bamboceio,  a  pfunter,  bom  in  1613,  at  burnt  aUve.  A  decree  of  the  paiiiament 
Laaien,  a  village  near  Naarden,  in  Hoi-  of  Paris,  of  June  5^  1766,  passed  by  a 
land,  enjoyed,  during  16  yearG^  the  society  aptiall  nu^r^ty,  commuted  the  sentence 
of  the  most  distinfft^iuied  artists,  viz.  into  decaphalion  befom  baminc.  Tins 
Pouasln,' Claude  Gefte  (Lorraine),  Sand-  decree  was  exocuted.  July  1.  Labane, 
rart,  &^.,  and  had  considerable  influence  hardly  19  yean»  old,  was  carried  to  the 
on  the  tas^  of  the  Italians.  ^  In  1673  or  place  of  executioa  in  a  c«t,  with  the 
1674,  he  put  an  end  to  his  hfe,  probably  words  tmptouf ,  UenpAemer,  jocrdcgiMif, 
fit>m  hypochondria.,  He  received  his  sur-  a^otntnoUe,  and  execnbUj  written  on  his 
name  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  breast  Voltaire  Exerted  himself  as  zeal- 
according  to  fome,  on  account  of  his  ^  ously  against  this  infiunotui  act  as  he  had 
deformity  *,  according  to  others,  fi;bm  his  against  the  exBCUtion<  of  Oalas.  (q.  v.) 
humorous  representations  of  objects  of  Under  the  name  ofM.DeCaa«n,  advocate 
common  hfe,  which  he  brought  into  fiivor..  of  the  royal  council,  he  puUiahod  a  Rela- 
Even  in  his  eariiest  youth,  it  was  his  con-  tion  of  tbe^  Death  of  the  Chevalier  De 
stant  occupation  to  draw  every  thing  which  Labarre,' which  may  be  found  b  voL 
he  met  with*  His  memory  served  him  so  Txtvi  of  his  works,  ed.  Beaumarduus. 
admirably,  ^at  he  conld  represent  objects  ^  A  DominMsn,"  he  sayai  **  was  af»ointed 
most  strikingly,  which  he  had  only  seen  to  attend  him  as  confessor,  a  fiiena  of  his 
once,  or  a  fong  time  previous.  He  was  aunt,  the  abbess^  with  whom  he  had  often 
also  one  of^e  greatest  musicians  of  his  8up{>ed  in  the  convent  This  good  man 
time.  He  only  attempted  minor  objects,  wept,-  and  the  chevalier  commited  him. 
such  as  falrsy  children's  gamea,  hunting  Dinner  wa3  brought  to  them;  but  the 
scenes,  landscapes,  &C.,  but  his  palntingB  Dominican  was  unable  to  eat  '  Let  us 
possess  great  power  and  animation.  The  take  a  little  fi)od,'  said  the  chevalier  to 
museum  of  Paris  possessed  several  of  his  him ;  *  you  will  need  strength  lb  support  the 
pieces.  spectacle  which  I  am  coingtt)  exhibit'" 

Labarre,  John  Francis  Lefevre,  He  ascended  the  scafiRud  with  cahnoess, 
chevalier  de,  srandson  of  a  lieutenant-'  without  complaihtB^  without  anger,  and 

general  in  the  French  service,  was  one  of  without  ostentation,  merely  saying  to  the 

the  latest  victims  of  religious  &naticiam  monk  who  aasimed  him,  ^'I.did  not  think 

in  France.    His  father  having  spent  his  that  a  young  nobleman  could  be  put  to 

fortune,  his  aunt,  the  abbess  De  Villan-  death  for  such  a  trifle." 

court,  took  chaige  of  his  education,  and  Labarum;  the  name  given  to  the  impe- 

the  youth  made  much  progress  in  his  rial  banner,  upon  which  Constantino,  after 

studies.    The  conmaandofacompanyof  his  conversion,  blazoned  the  monfl^gram 

oavaliy  had  ■  been  promised  to  him,  when  of  Christ    Eusebius  has  described  it  with 

the  following  horrible  event  put  a  stop  to  much  particularity.    After  the  vision,  in 

his  career.    In  the  year  1765,  a  wooden  which  the  luminous  cross  was  exhibited 

crucifix,  on  the  bridge  of  Abbeville,  had  to  the  emperor,  and  while  he  waa  yet 

been  de&ced,  and  the  Inshop  of  Amiens,  meditating  on  the.  meaning  pf  that  appari* 
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tioii,  a  Budden  nidbit  cftme  od^  <*  at  which  1709^  he  rendared  his  ooontiTmen  impor- 
tiikie,'*  aa  he  sak^  ^the  Ghriet  of  God  ap-  taDt  servicee  as  an  engSoeer.  In  170S>,  he 
pearad  to  him,  when  asleep,  with  tlmt  was  sent  to  Europe  on^  businees  of  the 
sign  which  had  been  shown  him  in  the  order,  and,  landing  at  Cadiz,  he  embiaced 
heayen,  and  ordered  him  to  get  a  standard  the  op^ftumtv  to  survey,  geometricaUy 
made,  in  imitation  of  tliat  which  he  had  and  scientificalhr,  the  environs  and  the 
seen  in  the  heaven,  which  he  should  use  whole  coast  of  Andalusia,  as  ftr  as  Gib- 
es a  protection  in  his  engagements  with  raftar.  He  likewise  went  to  Italy,  and 
his  enemies.  As  soon  as  it  was  da^,  he  finally  returned  to  Paris  in  1716,  where 
arose,  and  declared  the  whole  secret  to  his  he  occupied  himself  with  the  publication 
fiiends.'  •  'llien  he  called  together  the  of  a  pan  of  his  works,  and  where  he  died 
workers  in  sold  and  precious  stones,  in  Jan.  6^  1738.  His  Voyogt  aux  JU»  de 
the  midst  of  whom  he  himsetf  sate,  and  VAmbnqu/t^  of  which  seveial  editions  have 
gave  them  a  description  of  that  standard,  appeared,  and  wldch  has  been  translated 
and  ordered  them  to  express  its  likeness  into  several  lan|[uagee,c<mtains  an  account 
In  fgM,  and  precious  stones,  which  stand-  of  the  natural  histoiy,  paiiticulaily  of  some 
ard  we  ourselves^  also,  happened  some  ofthesmaller  and  less  frequented  is^mds; 
time  to  have  a  sight  of  of  their  productions ;  the  orisin.  Customs, 
Labat,  Jean  Bi^tiste,  a  Donunican  religion  and  governments  of  the  inhab- 
missionaiy  snd 'traveller,  boin  at  Paris  m  itants,  as  well  as  the  chief  political  events 
1663,  todi  die  vovra  at  the  age  of  19.  He  which  occuired  during  the  authoi^s  resi- 
afterwards  taught  mathematics  and  phi-  dence  there.  He  also  published  a  De- 
looophy  at  Nancy,  where,  at  the  same  soription  of  the  Countries  on  the  Senecal, 
time,  lie  performed  the  duti^  of «  preach-  and  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Sierra  Le- 
er. In  160(3^  he  returned  to  Paris,  to  the  one ;  IVavels  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  a 
Dominican  convent  in  the  street  St  Ho-  translation  of  Cavazzi's  woife  on  Western 
ner6.  Aletterarrivinff  shortly  after,  0om  ASthiopiai.  Besides  these,  Labat  edited 
the  superior  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  the  Voyage  of  the  Chevalier  Deraarchais 
French  An611es^  in  which  this  ecclesiastic  to  Guinea  and  to  Cayenne,  and  the  Me- 
urged  his  buetboen  in  Europe  to  come  to  moire  of  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux,  con- 
his  aid,  an  infectious  disease^  having  car-  taining  his  Travels  in  Palestine,  Syna  and 
ried  offinany  of  the  memlben'of  the  order,  Beabary.- 

Labat  detennmed  to  cany  into  execution  Lab^  Louisa,  known  by  the  name  of 

the  plan  he  had  long  entettained  of  be-  la  hdU  oordih^  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in 

eommg  a  misnonaiyi    Aa  the  supeiion  1596'  or  1537.    Her  'fethet  had  her  m- 

of  die  order  expected  ^leat  benefit  from  structed  in  mosic,  in  several  knguajgee, 

his  Services  in  France,  it  was  vrith  diffi-  and  also  in  riding  and  militaiy  exercises, 

culty  that  he  succeeded  in  canyii^  his  Tbis'excited  in  her  a  desire  to  enter  the 

intentbn  into  effect    He  embaiked,  with  armv,  and,  in  1543,  she  served  at  the  siege 

several  brethren  of  the  order,  at  Rochelle,  of  Perpicnan,  under  the  assumed  name 

m  1693,  landed  at  Martinioue  in 1691  and  of  emhtm  Loy9.     She  was  commended 

immechately  undertook  the  cave  of  the  for  her  strength    and.  courage.     The 

parish  of  Macooba, '  which  he  superin-  French  bein^  obfiaed  to  abandon  the 

tended  for  two  years,  after  which  he  vras  SMe  of  Perpignan,  Louisa  renounced  the 

sent  to  Guadeloupe,  for  the  purpose  of  mifitaiy  service,  and  devoted  hereelf  to 

building  a  mill,  on  an  emate  belonging,  to  literature  and  poetry.    She  married  a  rich 

the  order.    His  mathematical  knowMge  rope-maker,  Ennemond  Perrin,  by  which 

recommended  him  to  the  governor  there,  means  she  acquired  an  opportunity  to  fbl- 
whom   he   accompttiie4  during  a  tour*  low  fle^ly  her  bent  for  literature.    With 

through  the  island,  to  assist  hhn  m  select-  manv  agreeable  aeeompliBhments,Bhe  com-» 

ing  the  pcMnts  best  adapted  for  works  of  hinea  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Lathi, 

defence.    On  his  return  to  Martinique,  Spanish  and  Itahan.   Her  house  became 

Labat  feund  his  cure  occufned  by  another,  the  resort  of  men  of  learning,  rank  and 

and  he  received  the  office  of- procureur-  .wit    She  excited  the  admiration  "of  the 

gMnd  of  the  nussion,  in  which  an  oppor-  poets,  but  at  thjB  same  time  the  envy  of 

ttfni^  was  aflRnded  him  of  displaying  the  the  ladies  of  Lyons.  '  Some  contempo- 

whoie  extent  of  his  useful  activity,  at  the  raiy  vmters  have    praised  her  for  her 

same  time  that  he  served  the  government  virtucL  while  othen  have  accused  her  of 

by  his  ntethematical  knowledge.    During  ficentiousnesa.     Several  of  her  poetical 

several  vovages  in  the  service  of  the  mis-  effhflions,particu]ariv  the  18th  sonnet,  ccr- 

mm,  he  visited  all  the  Antilles,and,  on  die  tainfy  afford  cause  for  suspecting  her  vir- 

attack  of  Guadaloupe  by  the  Enf^ish,  in  tue.    She  appean  to  have  passed  through 
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all  the  depees  of  lore :  commencing  tioiw  aceompanyiDg  them,  UAsr^pams. 
withfidthful  afiTection,  she  became  a  co-  Th(*pe  aie  of  two  kinds:  fim^tbe  prelimt- 
quette,  and  finally  an  intri^uanU,  AVe  naiy  pangs,  which  begin  the  labor,  do  not 
may  &id  some  excuse  for  her  conduct  in  last  long,  are  not  Tiolent,  and  produce  the 
the  character  of  the  a£e,  when  gallantly  feeling  of  a  disagreeable  straining  or  pres- 
was  not  considered  diwonomble,  and  she  sure.  When  the  pregnant  female  is  a^ 
herself  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  tacked  by  these,  alie  is  often  unable  to 
amiable  but  licentious  admirers.  Her  move  from  her  pkgice  till  the  pang  is  over, 
generosity,  her  taste  for  lean^iqg,  an^.  her  after  which  lriie  ia  often  free  mm  pain 
acquirements,  so  extraordinary  fpr  the  for  some  hours.  Then  ft>Uow  the  true 
times^  eftaced  this  stain  in  the  eyes'  of  labor-pains  f  these  always  last  longer,  re- 
most  of  her  contemporaries.  The  tribute  turn  sooner,  and  are  more  violent.  The 
which  contemporary  authors  pay  her,  and  contractions  of  .the  womb  take  place  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  street  in  I^ons,  the  same  order  as  the  enlaigement  had 
where  her  house  was  situated,  was  named  previously  done,  the'  upper  part  of  it  fan 
after  ,her,  prove  how  much  x  she  was  contraotiug,  while  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
esteemed.  The  charm  of  her  conyersa-  enlarges,  a^d  grows  thin,  and  the  vagina 
tion,  her  accomplishments^  her  talents,  the  becomes  loose  and  distensible.  By  this 
verses  which  She  composed  and  sung  to  means  the  fcetus,  as,. the  space  within  the 
the  lute,  contributed  to  fascinate  her  uu-  womb  is  gradually  nairowedy  descends 
merous  and  distinguished  admirers.  Her  with  a  taniinff  motion  towards  the  open- 
works are,  Epistle  to  Clemence  de  Bour-  ing;  the  fluidcontained  in  the  membranes 
ges  (written  with  great  talent) ;  tlie  Dis-  enveloping  the.  foetus,  as  the  part  makinff 
pute  between  Love  and  Folly,  in  prose  the  greatest- resistance,  is  forced  out,  and 
(fiill  of  interest  and  oridnali^);  three  formijf  a  bladder,  which  contributes  .much 
elesies ;  34  sonnets,  the  nrst  of  whi6h  is*  to  die  grsdual  enlargement  of  the  opening 
in  Italian.  The  ^ist  edition  of  her  woriu  of  the  womb^  It  is  therefore  injunous  to 
appeared  in  1555.  the  delivecy  if  hasty  or  ignorant  midwives 

LtBiALs  are  letten  chiefly  pronounced  break  the  membranes  too  soon..   By  re- 

by  the  Up^^  as  6,  j9>,  X  m.  ^.  peated  and  vjolent  thro^  the  membrsnes 

LASoa,.in  physiology,  is  the  act  by  which  at  length  .binst,  and  discharge,  their  con- 
afemaleofthe^nustiuifiiiiuifiabrinflsone  tents,  and,  some  tune  after,  the  head  of 
ofherownspeciesmtothe  worid  When  the  child  appeais.  As  the  "skull-bones 
the  foBtus  has  remiMnedits  due  time  in  the  have  not  yet  acauired  theur  perfect  foim 
w^mb,  and  is  ii^  a  condition  tocarryona  i^nd  substiiiice,  out  are  attached  at.  the 
separate  existence,  it  is  extrudeid  &om  its  crown  of  tlie  head  only  by  a  strong,  mem- 
place  of  confinement,  in  order  to  hve  the  brane,  and  may  be  brought  nearer  togeth- 
life  which  belongs  to  it8epecie8,independ«  er,  the  h^eiul,  bv  the  pressure  which  it 
endy  of  the  mothe/.  The  womb  having  undeigDeB,.may  be  somewhat  diminished 
reached  its  maamum  of  growth  with  the  in  size,  and  squeezed  into  a  more  oblonff 
increasing  edze  of  the  fGBtu%  its  peculiar  form,  so  as  4o  pass  through  the  opening  of 
irritability  excites  in  it  the  power  of  con-  the  matrix  and  the  pelvis.  In  which  \t  is 
traction;  it  thereby  nacrows  the  space  contained,  apd,finally^thrQugh  the  external 
within,  and  pushes  out  the  mature  foetus,  parts  of  generation ;  and  when  this  is 
The  period  of  gestation  is  very  difierent  done,  the  r^  of  the  body  soon  follows, 
in  din^nt.  animals,  but,  in  each  particu-  The  act  of  birth  or  delivery. ia  accordingly, 
krspecieSjit  is  fixed  with  much  precision,  in  general,  not  an  unnatural,  dangerous, 
In  the  womb,  the  corporeal  fiwne  of  man  and  diseased  state  of  the  ^stem,  as  many 
commences  existence  as  an  embryo,  aftei^  timid  women  imagine.  It  is  a  natural 
ftirther  developement,  appeara  as  a  foetus,  process  of  developemenv  vrhich  is  no  more 
then  as  an  mmiatuj;e,.  ^iid,  finally,  a  a  disease  than  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  or 
mature  child  With  jts  growth  and  in-  the  commg  op  of  puberty,  although,  like 
creasing  size,  the  membnmes  which  en-  them,  it  may  give  rise  to  important  aiao^ies 
velope  It  enlarge,  the  womb  also. expand-  in  the  body,  and  to  various  diseases.  It 
ing  to  ^ve.  room  for  it  .  At  the  end  of  the  is  true,  that  the  process  of  child-birth  rv- 
3^  or  the  beginning  of  the  40th  w^ek,  ouires  a  violent  exertion  of  nature,  but 
the  child  has  r»ached  its  perfect  state,  and  tnis-  is  facilitated  by  many  preparatives 
is  capable  of  living  separate  ,fix>m  the  and  helps  adapted  to  the  purpose.  If 
mother;  hence  fpUows,  in  course,  its  sepr  die  hiith  succeeds  in  the  way  described, 
aration  fix>tn  her,  i.e.  the  Imih.  Uontrac-  it  is  called  &  naliaral  birtJu  For  tbis^  it  is 
tions  of  the  womb  gradually  come  on,  requisite  that  the  pelvis  should  be  proper- 
which  are  called,  from  the  painfvd  seiisa-  ly  formed,  and  tuat  the  opening  should 
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pennit  a  freepanage to  the  per^t  fistus;  der  ox,  often  under  five  pounds.  The 
that  the  growth  mad  size  of  the  ftetus  Iwth  is  called  wiiime^  when  the  fcBtus 
should  be  propoxtioned  to  the  pelvis^  is  separated  fiom  the  womb  bejfbre  ihe 
especiid^  that  the  head  should  have  the  seventh  month.  Such  chfldren  can  rare- 
«ize  designed  by  nature,  proportioned  to  ly  be  kept  alive ;  ^ere  are  instances,  how^ 
the  diameter  of  the  pelvis ;  alm^  that  there  ever,  or  five  months'  children  hving.  A 
should  be  a  proper  situatioti  of  the  womb,  ctuioos  remailc  is  found  in  good  writers, 
in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  ptelvis^  and  a  ^at  a  seven  months'  child  is  more  likely 
proper  position  of  the  fostus,  namely,  the  to  five  than  one  bom  a  month  later.  Late 
head  down,  the  back  of  die  head  in  fit>nt,  birth  is  a  birth  after  the  usual  period 
and  towards  the  opening  of  the  womb,  of  40  weeks.  As  this  reckonmff  of  the 
so  as  to  appear  fiist  at  birth ;  and^  'finally,  time  fi:om  pregnancy  to  l^ith  is  founded, 
that  the  <  external  parts  of  generation  fi>rthe  most  part,  solely  on  the  evidence 
should  be  m  a  natural  state.  An  easybirth  of  the  mother,  ti^ere  is  much  room  for 
takes  pfaice  without  any  e^tcessive  strain-  mistake  or  deception.  The  quesdon  is 
in^  aiid  in  due  season.  A  difficult  birth  one  of  rnHth  interest  in  medical  jurispru- 
prooeeds  naturaHy,  but  is  joined  with  mat  dence,  m  the  inquiiy  often  arises  whether 
eflfoitB  and  pangs,  and  oceufRes  a  long  a  child,  bom  more  than  40  weeks  after 
tiitte — over  six  or  eight  houn.  The  cause  the  death  of  the  reputed  ftther,  is  to  foe 
of  it  ift  sometimes  tJMStlffiiess  of  the  fibres  ebnsideted  le|ptimate  or  not.  The  im- 
of  the  mother,  her  advanced-  years,  the  portance  of  the  question  and  the  uncer- 
^sproportionate  size  of  the  child's  head,  tainty  of  die  proof  h^^ve  occasioned  a 
anfl  various  other  catises.  Nature,  how*  great  variety  of  opinions  among'  medical 
ever,  finishes  even  theito  births ;  and  writers.  Most  of  them  doubt  the  tnith 
women  in  labor  ought  hot  to  be  imme-  of  the  mother's  assertions  about  such  a 
diatefy  dejected  and  impatient,  on  account  delayed  biith,  and  givej  as  &eir  reason, 
of  these  difficulties.  *  An  unnaturtd  (or  that  nature  confihes  herself  to  the  fixed 
prpperly  an  irr^tdear)  birth  is  one  in  period  of  presnancy ;  that  grie^  sickness, 
which  one  or  more  of  the  above-mention-  «tc.,^  cannot  Liiider  the  growdi  pf  the 
ed  requisites  to  a  natural  birth  are  want-  '  fistus,  &c.  Otiieis  maintain,  on  the  Qob- 
mg.  An  drtUUid  biith  is  that  which  is  trary,  that  nature  binds  herself  to  no  fixed 
accompfishea  by  the  help  of  art,  with  in-  mles;  that  various  causes  roav  delay  the 
struments  or  the*  hahds  of  the  midwife,  growth  of  the  child,  &c.  Abortion  and 
Prtmaturt  birth  is  one  which  happens  miscarriage  take  place  when  a  ftstus  is 
some  weeks  before  the  usual  time,  name-  brou^it  forth  so  immature  that  it  cannot 
ly,  after  the  seventh,  and  before  the  end  five.  T^ey  happen  fix>m  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  month.  Though  nature  of  pregnancy  to  the  seventh  month,  but 
has  aasfgued  the  period  of  40  Weeks  mos^  irequently  in  the  third  montlf.  The 
fin*  the  full  maturing  of  tho  foetus,  it  occasions  especially,  in  those  of  a  suscep- 
sometimes  attains,  some  weeks  before  this  tible  or  sanguine  temperament,  are  violent 
period  has  elapsed,  such-  a  growth  that  it  shocks  of  body  or  mind  t^  blows,  falling, 
may  be  preserved  alive,  in  dome  cases,  dancing,  cramp)  passion,  &c. 
after  itrseparation  fi;om  the  mother.  That  LiiBoa,  Arm  Laborers.  The  two  great 
it  has  not  reached  its  mature  suite  is  de-  sources  of  income,  in  all  communities. 
termined  by  various  indications.  Such  a  are  labor  and  capitaL  The  means  of 
child,  for  instance,  does  not  cry  fike  full  production  are  the  land,  utensils,  stock, 
grown  in&nts,  but  only  utters  a  fiiint  and  all  which  constitutes  capital,  and  the 
sound,  sleeps  constantiv,  and  must  be  laborers  who  use  this  capital.  In  this 
kept  constantiy  warm,  otherwise  its  hands  general  division  of  the.  means  of  produc- 
and  foet '  immediately  become  chilled,  tion,  the  term  labor  is  used  in  its  broadest 
Besndes  this,  in  a  premature  child — more  sense ;  for  the  labor  of  the  mind,  or  that 
or  lesBi  acconfing  as  it  is  more  or  less  of  the  artist,  which  depends  more  upon 
premature— the  skin  over  the  whole  body  skill  than  muscular  exertion,  is  to  be  inclu- 
18  red;  often,  indeed,  olbe,  covered  with  a  ded  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  produc- 
finc,  long,  woolly  hair,  especially  on  the  five  power,  if  a  price  or  market  vaJoe  is  put 
sides  of  the  fiice,  and  tm  the  liack ;  the  upon  its  products  in  the  general  estimate. 
fontanel  of  the  bead  is  Ihrge,  the  skuU-  Nor  should  we,  in  estimatmg  the  general 
bones  easily  moved;  the  face  looks  old  productive  capacity,  confine  ourselves  to 
and  vnihkled;  the  eyes  are  generally  the  species  of  labor  which  results  in  the  pro- 
cioM ;  the  naild'  on  the  fingera  and  toes,'  duction  of  articlea  of  necessity  or  conveni- 
shoit,  tender  and  soft,  hardly  a  line  in  ence  merely ;  nnce,  in  the  products  con- 
length  ;  the  wei^t  of  such  a  child  li  un-  sumed  by  any  community,  it  is  not  practi- 
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cable  to  draw  a  distinctioD  between  ani-  fbnn  in  difbront  eonununi^eai.  Tbe 
clea  of  mere  utility  and  dioete  of  taste ;  mated  annual  market  yaliie  of  tbe  laboTt 
utility  and  iuxuiy  being^  combined  in  a  will,  iiowever,  in  any  commcmity^  be 
great  port  of  the  tbingd  used  or  consum-  groater,  in  proportion  to  its  capital,  than  it 
ed  by  a  people,  whatever  may  be  Its  stage  would  ^t  nrst  view  appear  to  be»  It  has 
of  civilization  and  refinement.  The  land  been  estimated  to  be  neaify  one  fifUi,  ex- 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  utensils  of  pro-  ceeding  or  fallin^f  short  of  thAt  ratio,  ac- 
duction,  are  estimated,  it  is  true,  in  a  great  cording  to  the  cuncumstances  lOid  poisuitB 
degree,  and,  in  many  instances,  Whdlly,  bjr  of  a  community ;  that  is,  suppoemg  the 
their  mere  utility  for  production.  But  it  capital  to  be  stationaiy,  the  value  of  the 
is  otherwise  vrith  respect  to  the  products  whple  capital,  includinff  lands,  buildings, 
intended,  not  merely  as  the  means  of  pro-  animals, furniture,  uten&,and  eveiy  vend- 
ducing  others,  but  as  ultimate  oljects  of  ible  thing  whatsoever,  is  consumed  and  re- 
use or  consumption.  Dwellings,  fumi-  produced  every  five  yefiiB.  It  is  evident, 
ture,  clothing,  food,  all  combine,  in  differ-  then,  what  a  ^pid  change  may  be  niade 
ent  degrees  and  proportions,  both  luxury  in  tbe  wealth  of  a  community,  either  for 
and  utility.  The  quantity  of  wool  and  the  better  or  the  worse,  by  an  impulse  or 
cotton  wom  and  used  by  t;wo  nersons  in  check  to  its  industry,  or  a  ^neral  tendency 
different  ranks  of  life,  and  or  different  toeconomy  or  prodigality  in  eonaumptiou. 
means  of  consumption,  may  be  the  same,  Tbe  arts,  and  employments,  and  habiis  of 
and  answer  .equally  well  as  a  protection  a  people,  then,  are  eveiy  thing,-in  respect 
of  the  peispn  against  the  climate.;  and  yet  to  their  prosperity ;  and  the  actual  amount 
that  used  bv  one,,  owing  to  the  better  of  their,  present  capital  is  of  less  imjpor- 
qudity  of  the  material,  and  the  greater  tance,  since,  if  it  be  top  small,  that  is,  ir  the 
labor  bestowed  in  &bricatiug  it,  may  cost  people  ajre  in  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  to 
three  or  ten  times  as  much  as  that  used  employ  themselvea  to  the  greatest  advan- 
by  the  other ;  and  yet  sometliing  is  paid  to  tage,  indusby  and  economy  may  very 
taste  and  luxury  even  by  this  latter.  The  soon  supply  jthe  deficiency.  Tlie  ame- 
abstract  utility  of  any  article  is  of  difficult  gate  annual  products  of  the  same  uoor 
estimation,  and,  though  it  is  a  proper  siib-  and  capital  are  grea.ter  in  one  country 
ject  of  inauiry  and  speculation,  atill,  in  es-  than  another.  This  is  a  di^inction  of 
timating  me  productive  power  of  labor,  great  importance,  which  is  overlooked  in 
in  comparison  with  capital,  tlie  more  some  economical  speculations,  or  which, 
practical  rale  seems  to  be,  to  take  the  es*  at  least,  has  not  always  its  just  weight 
timate  put  upon  it  by  the  community  it-  .  The  fact  is,  perhaps,  too  obvious  to  need 
self  If,  for  instance,  the  labor  of .  a  proof  or  illttstfadon.  If^  for  instance,  the 
sculptor  is,  in  the  estimation  of  a  commu-  people  of  one  country  have  better  laudS) 
nity,  worth  that  of  30  day-laborers,  the  poniestic  animals,  roads,  utensik,  or  are 
distribution  of  the  annual  products  of  the  more  skilful  and  ingenious  than  ^ose  of 
labor  and  capital  of  that  community  will  another,  the  same  amount  of  manual  la- 
be  governed  by  this  rul^  of  compailson,  bor  bestowecl  upon  corresponding  mate- 
and  the  sculptor  will  be  able  to  consume  rials,  witli  coftesponding  instruments  of 
as  much,  in  value  as  the  20  common  la-  production,  will  produce  greatek*  tesultSw 
borers.  Hence  the  proportion  of  the. in-  The  wagea  of  labpr,  and  the  intierest  of 
come  of  labor  and  capital  will  vary  iu  dif-  money*  may  both,  therefore,  be  higher  in 
ferent  communities,  according  to  thedif-  one  country  than  in  another.  This  we 
ferent  arts  or  kinds  of  production  encour-  know  tabe  a  £act  In  tlie  U.  States,. for 
aged.  To  take  the  same  examples,  thou^  instancev  the  interest  of  money,  md  Ute 
tbe  lalx>r  of  a  sculptor  may  be  equal  m  wages  of  common  labor,  are  both  higher 
value,  as  estiipat^d  by  a  commumty,  to  t|mu  in  European  countries.  It  does  not 
that  of  20  laborers,— and  the  same  may  be  foHow,  then,  that,  if  the  condition  of  tlie 
equally  true  of  t]iepainter,-Tyet  the  capital  mere  laborer  is  better  in  one  country 
or  stock  requhred  for  each  of  tliese  20.  la-  than  In  another)  that  of  the  capitalist  will 
borers  may  be,  and,  if  theymie  employed  necessarily  be  worse.  To  ascertain  tlie 
in  agriculture,  will  be,  ffreater  than  is  re-  condition  of  these  two  classes^  possessing 
quimi  for  eitlier  of  those  artists.  The  tlie  productive  capacity  and  means  of  a 
proportion^  then,  of  ttie  value  of  tlie  whole  community,  we  first  inquire  into  the  a<t- 
capital  of  a  commuuityj  to  that  of  the  gregate  productiveness  of  capital  and  iu- 
whole  osdmated  annual  value  of  the  labor  dustr}>  and  next  into  the  distribution  of 
of  all  sorts,  performed  by  its  members,  tlie  aggregate  products  between  the  two 
vrill  depend  upon  the  kiud  of  arts  pursued,  classes.  And,  in  examining  into  tlie  'x>n- 
80  that  the  proportioui  will  not  be  uui-  ditlon  of  the  members  of  a  conuuonity, 
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the  next  ipquiry  rdatee  to  the  proporlioii-  impcwBibie  to  rewi^xl  the3e  spiritual  guides 
ate  share  of  each  industrious  class  in  the  too  hbenilly,  s^ug  they  have  the  soJva- 
whole  pordon  of  the  aggregate  products  tion  of  the  rest  at  their  (Jisposal.  Tlie 
allotted  to  industnr,  as  xust^nguished  from  same  principle  will  hold  true  m  respect  to 
that  which  is  laUotted  to  capital  This  any  other  dass :  in  proportion  as  its  em- 
distribution  among  the  laboring  classes  ployment  woes  along  with  the  tastes  and 
themselves,  of  the  products  of  their  labor^  pasmons  of  the  community,  will  its  mem- 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  estima-  Jbers  be  rewarded  for  their  labors.  The 
tion  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  labor  effect  will  not,  howev^r,  QecessarHy  ex- 
are  held ;  and  its  eflSect  on  then*  conditioi^  tend  itself  to  all  the  memben  of  tijie  class. 
will  also  depend  very  materially  upon  the  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  taste  and 
arrangements,  improvements  and  facili-  vanity  of  a  people  appear  very  jnuch  in 
ties  pofinessed  by  the  commimity,  to  rew  their  ^parel  and  personal  ornaments :  it 
der  their  labor  effective  ;,  for  the  compen-  will  no^  follow  that  all  cloth  makers,  tai- 
sation  to  kiboren^  individuaHv,  loay  be  lors,  jewelleiis,  batters  and  shoe-makers 
small,  and  yet  the  expense  of  the  whole  will  £ave  the  highest  "wages  in  the  com- 
cjass  of  the  communiQr  to  which  Aey  be-  munity ;  l^t  the  result  wiU  be,  that  a  high 
long,  very  ffreat.  To  take  a  fiutailiar  in-  price  wiU  be  paid  for  excellence  of  mate- 
stance,  if»  m>m  the  thinness  of  the  popu-  rial  or  superiority  of  skill  in  the  manufac- 
lation,  or  other  cause,  the  •  receivers  and  ture  of  those  articles.  The  moment,  there- 
didtributors  of  the  articles  of  production  fore,  in  which  civilization  commences,— 
and  consiimptiQn  among  the  people,  that  fmd  son^e  degree  of  it  is  coeval  with  the 
ia,  the  retail  dealers,  can  transact  but  a  extitence  of  everv  society,— excellence  in 
small  amount  of  business  each,  though  some  arts  or  employments  will  rneet  with 
the  earnings  of  each  one  may  be  smaU,  extraordinary  rewards.  As  aits  and  civ- 
their  aggregate  .compensation  must  be  ilioation  advance,  the  ol^ts  of  passion 
lari|e.  Jm -countries  half  civilized  and  in  and  taste  will  be  multiplied,  and  with 
which  the  ammgementB  and  ftcnities  for  them  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  excellence 
exchanges  are  rude  and  imperfect,,  the  of  materiab  or  skill,,  which  will  be  e»-' 
usual  profits  of  trade  are  at  an  enormous  teemed  of  exthu).rdinary  v%lue.  The  ef- 
rate  per  cent;  and  yet  tl^  weslth  of  these .  feet  necessarily  is  to  produce  a  compara- 
traders  will  be  very  tri^g,  in  comparison  tiye  depression  in  the  value  of  all  ordma- 
with  that  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  ry  nroaucts  and  unskilful  labor.  Accord- 
a  inoro  civilized,  improved  and  populous  ingly*  ^^  onfinaiy  laborers,  in  all  the  arts, 
commUni^,  though  die  per  centage  of  become  by  degrees  a  distinct  class.    In  a 

?rofit  of  these  ktter  may  be  much  lower,  refined  community,  abounding  in  arts,  this 

'be  same  distinction  wiO  hold  go^  in  class  necessarihr  hecomcs  numerousy  and 

respect  to  eveiy  other  pursuit  and  em-  the  condition  of  its  members  is  asulnect 

ployment  in  a  o6mmumty^--the  propor^  of  solicitude  to  the  philanthropist,  and  of 

tUm  of  the  whole  products  awarded  '  to  interest  to  the  economist  and  statesman, 

any  one  class,  may  not  correspond,  at  all.  The  security  and  welfare  of  the  whole 

to  thb  individual  advantage  or  disadvap*  community,  will  depend  vetv  materially 

tage  of  the  members  of  that  class,  in  their  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  this 

pursuits^  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  part  of  the  population. '.  Thb  greater  the 
of  any  other  cbos.    The  compensation  of  distance  beti^reen  this  class  and  the  rest, 

any  one  class  of  a  community,  in  com-  the  more  effectually  they  are  set  off"- from 

perison  to  any  other,  wiU  evidently  de^  the  others,  the  more  unnatural  and  dis- 

pend  u)K>n  the  course,  taken  by  the  taste  toited  will  be  the  state  of  society,  and 

asd  luxury  of  the  community.;  for  we  tibe  more  firequent  will  be  scenes  of  disoPi- 

may  assume  it  as  a  general  doctrine  that  .  der,  distress  and  vice.  ^  I\  is  one  of'  the 

tvhen  the  taste  and  peaq^ons  of  a  commu-  first  and  most  important  maxims  of  poli- 

nity  lead  to  a  kive  consomption  of  the  cy  and  of  economy,  then,  to  sustain  the 

articles  produced  oy  any  iclass,  or  if  die  members  of  this  ekuas,  not  bj'  giving  them 

services  of  its  members  are  conndered  the  controf  and  management  of  affairs,  for 

particularly  beneficial,  these  members  i»nll  Which,  of.  course,  they!  are  not  the  best 

be  ]il)enkUy  compensated.  If,  for  instance^  fitted,--4)ut  by  using  aU  possible  means, 

as  is,  or,  at  least,  has  been,  the  fact  in  some  whether  by  legislation  or  social  infiuenoe, 

countries,  the   inhabitants  suppose  diat  to  give  them  ^ucation,  good  balNts  and 

their  future  welfare  does  not  depend  so  good  morab;  to  in^re  and  maintain  in 

much  npon  their  own  characters  and  con-  Siem  a  respect  fi>r  diemselves,  and  secure 

duct  as  upon  the  prayers  and  good  offices  lo  them  ti^  respect  of  others. . 
of  their  spiritual  guides,  they  'wi^  deem  it        LjkBoa*>SAVi5a  Machirss.     Montea- 
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quieu. somewhere  regrett  the  introductioa  clasKS  are  in  favor  of  improreineiits  and 

of  the  use  of  nvatertmills  for  ffrinding  inTentions  whereby  labor  may  be  saved, 

com,  instead  of  the  hand-milb  nmneriy  w  its  products  aujnnented. 

in  use,  as  it  direw  a  great  many  iab6ren  LABORAToar  {LJwxdorium)',  a   plaee 

out  of  employment,  Msides  diverting  the  fitted  up  ibr  the  researches  of  the  chenusL 

water  from   the  purposes  of  ininitioD;  ft  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  science 

Upon  this  principle  of  throwinff  kmorers  of  chemistry  as  an  observatory-  does  to 

out  of  eraplovment,  the  English  weavers  that  of  astronomy.    Although  the  'simple 

were  opposea  to  the  use  of  power-looms,  observation  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  teach 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  hmorers  them-  us  the  properties  of  numerous  eompouhds, 

selves,  who,  for  a  time,  feel  the  inconven-  and  to  enable  us  to  develope,  m  part, 

iekices  of  die  introductiolii  of  any  improve-  th6se   forbes  which   produce  chemical 

ment,  should  oppose  its  introductioa ;  but  changes,  still  the  science  of  chemisby 

it  is  singular  tnat  any  ipan  of  enlaij^  must  ever  have  remained  exceedingly  de- 

and  phiJosophicat  views  should  ftll  mto  ftetive  in  &ct8^  and  &ulty  in  theory,  but 

such  a  notion.    Nobody  certainly  would  forthe  light  derived  from  experiment    It 

think  it  a  nusfbrtune  to  a  community,  that,  is  by  means  of  artificial  fixtures  and  pro- 

in  consequence  of  some  ifmprovement  in  .  cesses,  that  the  chemist  obtains  the  ele- 

agriculture,  theeame  labor  would  produce  ments  in  a  state  of  fifeedom,  and  recom- 

a  greater  quantity  of  gnin  ;  on  the  con-  bines  them  so  as  to  produce,  in  many 

trary,  every  one  consents  to  the  praise  be-  instances,  not  only  their  original  com- 

stowed,  by  Johnson,  upon  the  man  who  pounds,  but  such  as  are  abo^ther  new. 

makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  bnly  It  is  no  examiation  to  aay,  that  nine 

one  grew  before.    £id  an  improvement  tenthsof  the  mots  of  the  science,  and  a 

in  machinery,  whereby  the  same  labor  nuybrity  of  the  arts  depending  upon  it, 

will  produce  tvrice  the  quantity  of  cloth,  have  been  derived  from  die  hbMatoiy. 

is  precisely  the  same  in  its  general  ^^ts  The  constructions  whidi  first  received 

upon  the  condition  of  the  community,  as  this   name   conasted  of   under-ground 

an  improvement  in  agriculture.    But  in  apartments,   included   from    fight    and 

a  case  of  improvement  in  machinery,  the  wholesome  lur  of  day — a  situation  it 'is 

effect  is  more  apparent  and  more  sudden,  impossible  to  account  for,  except  upon  the 

as  it  will  spread  rapidly,  and,  accordin|^,  idea  that  it  was  copied  f\rom  the  alche- 

the  inconvenience  to  the.  laborers  is,  in  mists,  who  are  known  to  have  preferred 

fact,  greater,  thouffh  it  can  last  only  for  a  suiih  places  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy. 

time.    However,  me  circumstan<^  that  itd  The  inconveniences  attending  these  situa- 

effect  in  discharp[ing  laborers  is  only  tem-  tioos^  from  the  want  of  light  and  facilities 

pomry,  though  it  shows  that  the'inconve-  for  ventilation,  as' well  as  from  the  preva- 

nience  to  Uie  community  is  very  Hmited,  lence'of  moisture,  caused  them  gradually 

while  its  advantages  are  permanent,  yet  to  be  exchanged  for  apartments  above 

affi>rds  no  great  consolation  to  the  laborers  groundj  and  although,  tor  a  time,  an  un- 

themselves,  if  the  population  is  dense,  and  necessarily  gloomy  uid  mysterious  aspect 

emplo3nnent  difficult  to  be  obtained,  since,  wav  imparted  to  them,  from  their  being 

while  this  temporary  efiect  is  passing  ofi(  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  but  imperfectly 

they  may  starve.     *ro  avoid  producing  lighted,   they   have  at   length  come  to 

distress,  and  consequent  diaorder,  labor-  resemble,   in  their  general   appeuanoe, 

saving  machinery,  therefore,  should  be  in-  other  structures  intended  for  the  cuhiva- 

troduced  gradually  among  a  conununity  tion  of  science. '  Besides  laboratories  in- 

of  laborers,  like  those  of  England,  to  tended  for  scientific  research,  there'  are 

whom  it  is  ordinarily  difficdlt  to  find  full  those  which  are  devoted  to  articles  of 

employment,  and  who,  if  unemployed,  chemical   manufiicture.  as  the '  alkaline, 

are  imme^ately  reduced  to  distress.  liith-  earthy  and  metallic  siUts,  pigments,  &c; 

erto  (1831)  no  inconvenience  has-been  but  as  these  possess  eonsiderurfe  diveraity 

experience  in  the  U.'^  States,  in  conse-  in  their  construction,   according  to  the 

quence  of  the  introduction  of  improve-  kinds  of  manufiicture  for  which  they  are 

ments  in  machinery,  since  it  is,  as  yet,  the  employed,  and  cannot  well  be  conceived 

more  general  habit  of  all  classes  to  aave  of  without  the  aid  of  drawings,  we  shall 

sometmnff,  so  that  very  few  m  reduced  omit  their  description,  and  confine  the 

to  immediate  distress,  though  thrown  out  present  article'  to  a  ,veiy  general  account 

of   employment ;    and  there  is  usuaUy  of  a  laboratory  fitted  up  for  the  researchea 

less  difficulty  in  obtaining  full  emplojr-  of  one  or  two  philosophical  chemisti»  in 

ment  for  the  industrious  classes  than  m  eoimexion  with  a  theatre,  or  lecture  room, 

most  other  countries ;  and,  accordingly,  all  for  the  publte  illustration  of  the  science. 
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A  buildinff  wboUy  devoted  to  this  pin^  Ue  ftunacee,  of  different  sizee  and  ahapee, 

ppae,  ahoutd,  be  but  one  stoiy  in  height,  in  mvy-  have  a  place  near  the  wall  for  oidi- 

order  to  fiicilitate  aooesB  tothe  apaitinento,  nary  furnace  operations ;  and  a  recess  in 

and  to  render  more  easy  the  bringing  in  the  wall,  centnuly  placed,  and  about  four 

of  faea^  ardcles,  as  wpod,  ^ater,  coals,  feet  &oin  the  floor  (similar  in  shape  to  a 

and  carboys,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  common  fire-place),  should  be  provided, 

allow  of  openings  in  the  roof  for  skyrlig^ts  with  a  strong  drafk,  for  those  experiments 

and  ibr  ventilation.    In  j^me  laboratories,  which  are  attended  with  dangerous  ezha- 

the  theatre  and  workio^roomare  united  in  lations.    Tlie  seats  may  be  arranged  as  is 

the  same  apartment ;  m  others^  they  are  usual  in.  other  lecture-rtMms.    The  floor 

separated  by  a  partition.    The  advantage  room  upon  the  other  side  of  the  partition 

of  the  former  construction  is,  that  the  may  be  divided,  leng^^se  of  the  building, 

furnace  opemtions  beibre  a  cUiss  are  rcn-  ii^to  two  apartments,  separated  foy  a  nar- 

dered  more  easy;  but  the  disadvantages  row  sp^Lce-wayy-one  of  the  -rooms  having 

are,  that  the  size  of  th^  room  renders  it  an  double  the  diraenMons  of  the  other ;  the 

inconvenient  place  for  private  researches,  larger  is  tiie  working-room ;  the  smaller, 

espectaUv  m  the  winter,  and  the  seats  are  an  apartment  for  receiving  delicate  articles 

continually  sufajected  to.the  dust  and  litter  of  ai^Muntus,  as  balances,  electrical  ma- 

of  ordinary  operations.    We  s^ll  treat  of  chines,  air-pun^,>  &c.,  and  which  woold 

a  laboratoiy  in  which  these  apartments  be  liable  to  injury  if  exposed  to  the  attacks 

are  distinct    The  building  ma^  vary  in  of  the  damp  and  corrosive  vapors  that  are 

length  from  50  to<^  fee,t,  and  m  breadth  continually   floating  about  in  the  other 

from  25  ^0  50  feet     It  should  be  well  itKyms.     The  entry  communicates  vrith 

pierced  with. windows  laterally, and  also  the  theatre  by  a  door;  a  double  door, 

with  sky-lights  and  openings  m>  the  roof,  also,  connects  the  wocking-room  and  the 

The  lecture-room  should  occupy  two  thirds  lectnr^-room.     The  i^vhoie  floor  of  the 

ofthelensth  of  the  building;  and  the  parti-  woiking^room   is   paved  with  imck  or 

tion  which  separates  it  fl^om  the  worIun|f-  stone.    The  fipit  fixture  of  iooportance  in 

room  and  other  apartments,  must  contam  tlus  room  is  the  genend  working  furnace, 

the  flues  that  are  requisite  for  the  furnaces  Its  use  is  jMutly  domestie,  partly  chemioal ; 

of  the  wjiole  establishment:  theSemaybe.  for  it  is  intended  to  warm  and  air  the 

spread  over  the  wall  on  both  sides,  and  place,  occasionally  to  heat  water,  as  well 

filially  be  carried  out  of  the  roof  in  one  as  to  supplv  the  means  of  raising  a  erud- 

general  chimney.    The  floor,  firom  8  to.  13  Ue  to  ignition,  or  of  affording  a  mgh  tem« 

reet  in  advance  of  this  wall,  8houl4  be  peratnre  to  flasks  and  evaporating  batsiiB, 

paved  with  stone,  or  brick;  in  fiont  of  through  the  agency  of  a  sand-bam.    It  is 

which,  and  immediately  before  the  seats  built  with  -a  table  top.     The  fire-place 

for  the  classy  a  table,  with  occasional  itself  is  constructed  of  brick-work,  with 

breaks  for  passages,  gasometers,  tod  .a  iron  fiont  and  fittings,  and  the  flue,  being 

pneumatic  cistern,  should  extend  quite  canried  borizontally  for  three  or  four  feet, 

across  the  room,  from  side  to  ade^    At  is  ai^rwards  carried  off  to,  and  connected 

the  ends  of  this  space,  enclosed  by  the  with,  the  main  flue  existing  in  the  wall, 

table,  cupboards  should  be  erected  ^^gainst  Tlie  fire-place  and  horizontal  flue  are 

the  wall,  vrith  glass  doors,  for  the  recep-  covered  vrith  a.  large  plate  of 'cast  iron,  of 

lion  of  the  jars  of  the  pneumatic  cistern,  from  two  to  tliree  feet  in  wklth ;  this  is 

nieasure^,  retorts,  flasks,  receivers,  and  the  formed^  in  the  middle,  over  the  heated 

bottles  and.  vials  containing  the  chemicals  part,  ipto  sand-baths ;  a  round,  movable 

employed  for  demonstration.    The  taUe  one  over  the  fire  itself,  ai^d  a  long,  fixed 

should    be    abundantiy    provided   with  one  over  the  flue.    The  sand-baths  supply 

drawers. of  different  sizies,  in  some  places  every  ^[radation  of  heat,  from  dull  redness, 

exteoding  quite  down  to  the  floor,  for  the  if  required,  down  to  k  teir>perature  of  100^ 

reception  ^  of  substances  employed  in  a  or  lower,  whilst  on  each  side,  of  them 

course  of'  demonstration^  and  which  it  is  exists  a  levol  surftce,  which  answera  every 

not  necessary  to  keep  in  vials  and  bottles,  purpose  of  an  ordiqaiy  table,  and  supplies 

such  as  the  common  metals  and  many  extraordinary  fiu;il|ties  to  Experiments  co- 

eartby  and  metelUc  salts ;  bostdes  for  the  ing  on  in  the  sand-bath  or  furnace.    This 

numerous  tools,   as   knives,  files,   gim-  furnace  majr  be  advantageously  placed 

lets,  forceps,  and  other  indispensable  arti-  directiy  agauist  the  wall  which  separates 

cles,  as  corks,  valves  or  glass  plates,  stir^  the  working«room  from  the  theatre.    A 

rers,  strings,  bladders,  toW)  matches,  sand,  ktfge,  flaring,  wooden  hood   shouU  be 

t^>era,  ^lass,  metallic  and  earthen  tubes,  su^iended  over  the  sand-bath,  to  receive 

8top-eoa(S|^*,&c    Two  or  three  p(»ta-  the  fumes  evolved  during  the  digestiona 
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and  solutions  made  upon  i^  and  to  coo-  and  the  neater  sort  of  appanius^  inm  tbe 

duct  them  away  into  the  chimney.    (For  dust  and  dirt  which  are  eonatantly  moving 

a  particular  deacription  of  this  furnace,  and  settiinff  in,  the  laboratoiy.    All  parts 

see  Faraday,  On  Chemical  MamoulaHon»j  of  the  'walk  within  reach  eSmuld  be  fitted 

p.  90.)    Near  by  may  be  placed  another  up  with  shelves,  in  a  firm  manner,  to 

fiimace  for  heating  a  large  copper  boiler,  receive  botdes  and  jars ;  also. a  tube^nick 

intended  to  supply  the  laboratory  with  hot  should  be  provided,  to  hold  pieces  of  giaas 

water;  the  bouer  should  also  be  fitted  tube,  from  one  to  three  fto  long.    A  pait 

with  a  head,  worm  and  refiigerator,  in  of  the  wall  should  be  fiufniahed  with  kmg 

order  to  provide  an  occasional  supply  of  sp&es,  to  hold  retort  and  fiask  Tings,  kufge 

distilled  water.    Tbe  tables  should  be  as  bent  tubes,  siphons,  coils  of  wire,  iron 

eitensive  as  tiie  room  will  allow,  and  be  tongs  for  holding  flasks,  &c     Among 

so  placsed  as  to  admit  of  ^  ready  access ;  other  indispensable  fiimiture  may  he  eou- 

hence  a  lai^  one,  placed  towax^ds  the  meiate^  the  foOowing  -articles :  one  or 

middle  of  the  room,  and  in  such  a  situa-  two  laige  wooden  Mocks,  to  serve  as  bases 

tion  as  to  be  well  lighted,  is  vei^  useful  on  which  to  put  heavy  mortars ;  an  anvil, 

It  should  be  made  strong,  and  furmshed  or  spike  with  its  foot-blodc ;  a  vice  affixed 

with  drawers,  unless  it  be  closed  in  with  to*  a  side  table ;  hammen ;  cold  chisels ; 

doors,  so  as  to  form  cupboards.    To  pro-  a  screw-driver ;   saws ;   cutting  chisels ; 

teot  it  from  corrosive  fluids^  as  acids  and  gimlets;  brad-awls;  half-^tnmd,  flat,  and 

alkalies^  it  should  be  covered  with  sheet  small  three-square  files ;  forceps ;  a  trow- 

lead.    In  a  comer,  and  as  much  oUt  of  the  el ;  a  soldering-iron,  whh  itB  appendages ; 

way  as  possible,  a  sink  of  siene,  or  of  a  glue  pot;  nans;  screws;  spatulas  of sihrer, 

strong  wood- work  lined  with  lead,  must  ivory,  steel  and  wood ;  eoricscfew ;  ebears; 

be  provided.    It  must  be  supplied  with  blow-pipes;  scratching  diamond,  &c.    A 

water,  if 'possible,  from  a  cistern  or  aque-  number  of  filteiring  standi,  supports  for 

duct,  since  an  unJimited  suppiv  of  water  reitoits'  and  flasks,  and  wooden  roirns  for 

is  demanded  in  a  kboratohr.    A  place  in  holding  glass  evaporating  basins^  flasks 

its  immediate  neighborhood  Is  to  be  appra-  and  receivers,  should  be  .provided;  aboa 

priated  to  the  cleansing  accompaniments  jpeat  varieQ^  of  common,  kitch^s,  open 

of  a  sink,  such  as  pails,  pans,  apongee^  mmaoes.    The  ceDar  beneath  the  woric- 

brooms^  brumes,  &c    Between  the  table  in^-room  should  contain*  the  more  bulky 

and  the  woridng  furnace  may  be  placed  articles,  and  such  as  do  not  receive  injury 

the  pneumatic  Cistern,  which  should  be  from  a  slight  degree  of  moisture,  as  hite- 

of  larger  dimensiona  than  that  employed  sand,  charcoal,  bricks,  carboys  of  aek), 

in  the  theatre.    If  the  surfoce  of  water  be  voltaic  troughs,  &C.    We  do  not  go  into  a 

19  inches  by  28,  and  a  vj^ell  be  formed  at  description  of  the  common  ^ass  appara- 

one  end  of  14  inches  by  10,  and  12  inches  tns  'wnich  is  essential  to  a  laboratoiy,  as, 

in  depth,  so  as  to  leave  a  continsation  of  Woulfo's  and  N<)oth's  apparatus;  retorts, 

shelf  surface,  on  three  sides  of  4ie  well,  adopters,  receivers,  mattrasses,  flasks^  pre- 

of  2h  inches  in  width,  it  will  be  found  eipitatinff  glasses,  &c.,  &C.,  since  these 

sufficiently  large  for  almost  any  purpose,  articles  nave  come  to  be  well  known, 

It  should  have  shelf  room  sufficient  to  under  their  appropriate  names,  in  eveiy 

hold  several  jars  of  gas  at  once.    It  should  laige  eity  where  philo80p|ueal  apparatus 

be  filled  with,  water  un^l  it  is.  IJinch  or  ia  manufiustured.    Doctor  Heniy  reoom^ 

H  inch  above  the  shelf,  and  should  be  mends  that  the  paintingofthat  part  of  the 

provided  with  a  stop-cock,  by  which  the  hdioratory  fiimitUre  which  is  exposed  to 

water  may  be  drawn  off  when  it  has  the  action  of  adds,  be  done  with  the  sul- 

kecome  acidified  or  dirty.    Such  a  trough  phate  of  lead. 

IS  best  made,  of  japanned  'copper,  and  Laboratory^' in  mffitary  aSsin,  signifies 
supported  in  a  wooden  frame,  so  as  to  that  place  where  all  sorts  of  fireworics 
stand  about  99  inches  fix>m  the  floor ;  Or  it  are  prepared,  both  for  actual  service 
may  be  made  of  wood,  and  lined  with'sheet  and  for  expenments,  viz.  quick-matofaes, 
lead.  UulesB  the  establishment  is  very  fiizes,  port-fire,  grape-shot,  casendiot,  car- 
extensive,  one  mercurial  cistern  will  an-  casses  and  grenades,  cartridges,  shells 
swer  for  both  rooms;  it  may  be  shaped  filled,  and  fuzes  fixed,  wads,  &«.,&;«. 
out  of  nnuhie  or  soaprstone,  or  be  made  L^borde,  Jean  Joseph  de,  a  mer- 
of  cast  iron,  and  mounted  upon  a  fum  chant  distinguished  fin*  activinr,  enteiprise, 
frame,  fitted  with  rollers.  Cupboards  are  wealth  and  benevolence,  of  an  ancient 
very  useful ;  and  at  least  two  laige  onee^  fiimily  in  Beam,  bom  in  1724^  amassed 
with  shelves,  ought  to  b^  provided,  in  a  lai^  fortune  at  Bayonne,  by  commeice 
order  to  preserve  chemical  preparations^  with  the  West  Indies  and  Spain.    When, 
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in  1756)  the  FVeiieh  court  wished  to  ob-  heroiam,  which  this  navigator  relates  in 
tain  a  loan  of  50,000,000  of  liwes  from  the  account  of  his  voyage,  and  for  which 
the  Spanish  court,  the  latter  would  not  he  had  a  monument  erecteid  to  their  meni- 
cloee  the  transaction  without  Laborde's  oiy,  at  Port  Francois,  on  the  coast  of 
guarantee.  Upon  this,  Laborde  was  made  California.  The  oldest  of  these  three, 
court  banker,  and  the  fint  miniater,  Choi-  after  having  retired  ftotn  the  navy,  was 
sen],  gave  him  his  entire  confidence,  appointed  treasurer,  and,  jn  1789,  member 
AftcHT  the  fiJl  of  this  statesman,  Laborde  of  the  constiment  assembly.  His  reports 
retired  from  the  greatest  part  of  his  busi-  on  the  state  of  the  finances  were  printed 
nesB.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ameri-  by  order  of  the  chamber.  He  died,  1801, 
can  revolution,  he  alone  was  able  to  fur-  a  vohmtaiy  exile  at  London, 
ni^  the  government  J[3,000,Q00  livres  in  Laborde,  Alexander  Louis  Joseph, 
gold,  at  Brest,  which  enabled  the  ezpedi-  count  de,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preccd- 
tion  under  Roehambeau  to  set  sail.  At  a  ii^,  bom  .1774,  at  Paris,  entered  the  Aus- 
lateF  period,  Laborde  employed  his  fbr-  trian  service,  where,  in  consequence  of  a 
time  in  usefiil  and  splendid  buildings,  letter  fi!om  his  fiither  to  Joseph  II,  who 
The  palaces  of  St.  Ouen  (since  the  prop*  entertained  great  esteem  for  tlie  old  La- 
erty  (^Mons.  Tenuiux),  or  St  Leu  (after-  horde,  and  had-  expressed  the  wish  to  see 
wards  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Orleans),  one  of  his.  sons  in  his  service,  he  was  ap- 
of  La  Ferte  Vidame  (belonging  to  the  pouited  lieutenant  in  the  reeiment  Wen- 
duke  of  Penthi&vre),  and  that  at  Af4r6ville»  zel-CoHoredo^  and  was  afterwards  re- 
near  Paris,  were  built  by  him,  as  well  as  moved  to  the  liffht-borse  regiment  Kins- 
the  finest  houses  in  the  Chausste  d'Antin^  ky,  as  captain.  Laborde  would  willingly 
a  street  of  Paris,  which,  in  his  time,  was  a  have  served  his  countiy  in  the  French 
large  garden^  belonging  to  his  hotel.  He  revolntioDaiy  war,  but  his  name  was  on 
devoted  24,000  finncs,  yettdy,  to  the  sup-  the  list  of  emimnts.  At  that  time,  while 
port  of  the  poor.  Towards  the  erection  Iving  wounded  at  Heidelberg,  he  made 
of  four  larse  hospitals^  at  Paris  (178B),  he  the  acquaintance  of  general  Oudinbt  (who 
contributed  400,000  firancsi  with  this  had  been  taken  prisoner  b^  the  regiment 
truly  loyal  beneficence  he  eombined  the  Kineky)  and  otaera  of  his  countxrmen. 
most  delicate  mannera.  He  never  spoke  This  strengthened  him  in  his  resolution 
of  the  flood  he  had  done,  nor  suffered  As  soon  as  the  peace  of  Campo-Foimio 
those  whom  he  had  served  to  feel  op-  was  concluded,  he  left  the  Ausbian  ser- 
presaed  by^  the  obligation.  Satisfied  in  vice,  and  obtained  the  erasure  of  his  name 
the  pospcfloion  of  die  love  and  estieem  of  .fifom  the  list  of  emigrants.  On  his  return 
his  feUow  citizens,  he  declined  exteniaT  to  France,  he  devoted  himself  to  science, 
marits  of  distinction.  Louk  XVI  raised  made  a  journey  to  England,  Holland,  Italy 
his  estate  of  Laborde  (his  fionihr  name  and  Spain,  and,  on  his  rstyrn,  published  his 
was  Dart ;  his  ancestors,  who,  m  1620,  splendid  work,  Voyage  piUoresque  et  hiHO' 
had  purchased  the  small  domain  Laborde^  nque  de  VEspagne  (4  vols.,  tbl.) ;  his  .ftm^ 
called  themselves  Dort  Laborde)  to  a  mar-  nort  de  VEspofpte  (5  vols.};  his  Description 
quisate ;  but  hei  made  no  use  or  this  title,  of  the  Collection  of  Greek  Vases  belong- 
During  the  period  o(  terror,  Laboide  Hved  ing  to  Count  Lamberg ;  his  Vomge  pitto* 
in  retirement  on  his  estate  at  M 6r6ville,  reaque  en  Mbriche  f 2  vols.,  folio} ;  and  the 
but,  like  Malesheibes  and  Lavoisier,  who  eommencement  of  nis  worit  on  the  menu- 
resembled  him  in  nobleness  of  character,  ment^  of  France,  in  chronological  order, 
he  feU  a  sacrifice  to  the  fiuy  of  the  popu-  He  was  elected  a  member  of  tne  institute^ 
bur  leaders.  Gendarmes  draped  the  ven-  and  Napoleon  intrusted  him  with  iropor- 
erable  old  man  to  die  tribunal  of  blood,  tant  bususess  as  counsellor  of  stete.  He 
His  whole  commune,  consisting  of  1200,  likewise  accompanied  the  emperor  to 
ofiSsred  to  defend  •  their  ftther  and  bene-  Spaui  and  Austria.  In  1814,  Laborde 
fiu^tor;  but  he  declined  it,  and  exhorted  commanded  a  division'  of  the  national 
thern  to  keep  the  peace.  These  Worthy  guard  of  Paris^  and  concluded,  together 
peo{rfe  sent  a  deputaticm  to  die  conven-  with  Totirton,  in  the  name  of  manhal 
tion,  but  in  vain ;  the  benefiictor  of  thou-  Moncey,  the  capitulation  with  the  Rus- 
aands  fell,  at  the  afle  of  70(  April  18, 1794),  sians.  After  the  restoration,  he  made  a 
under  the  guillotme.  His  i  crime  was  second  journey  throuffh  England,  and,  on 
bemg  rich.  Laborde  had.  four  sons,  his  return,  published  the  first  book  in 
Three  of  these  serVed  in  the  navy;  two  France  onthe  system  of  mutual  instruction* 
accompanied  the.  unfortunate  La  Pev-  During  three  yean,  he  was  likewise  first 
rouse.  They  met  their  death,  beibte  the  seci^etitfy  to  the  central  society  for  the 
ksB  of  La  Peyrouse's  vessel,  in  an  act  of  extension  of  this  method  of  education. 
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fid  1818»  he  was  again  appointed  coanael'  talBne  athicture,  enept  in  hariiiji  one  of 
lor  of  state,  but  was  soon  diflplaeed  <m  its  cleavages  aoinewna^  leas  distinct  In 
eiispicion  of  libenil  pzinciples.  In  1803|  hardness,  also,  it  is  nearij  identical  wtth 
the  department  of  the  Seme  elected  hiin-  that  species;  but  its  specific  gravity  is 
its  representative.  In  this  capacity,  he  has  somewhat  liiffher,  being  2.75.  Tlie  re- 
always  opposed  the  encroachiug  spirit  of  markable  ^piuescent  and  iridescent  tints 
the  ultnfl  with  energy,  and  someiimes  which  it .  exhibilB,  constittile  its  most 
with  success.  His  imk  on  the  prisons  striking  character.  Its  ordinaiy  color  is  a 
in  Paris  efiected  a  material  improvement  daik  gray.  Its  reflections,  wiueh,  for  va- 
in them.  His  treatise  on  die  better  con-  riety  and  intensenees  <if  color,  wie  with 
siniction  of  water-worksi  aAuices,  wells  those  of  die  ojpa],  are  visible  only-  upon 
and  paveraenta,  drew  the  attention  of  the  two  opposite  sides  of  any  crystal  or  uiaas. 
authorities  to  these  objects.  Blue  and  green  colors  are  the  most  com- 

LABoaive  of  a  ship  implies  pitching  mon  i   but  ocaaaonally  these  are  inter- 

or  rolling  heavily  in  e  turbulent  ae»— an  mingled  with   rich   flame-eolored    tints, 

effect  by  which  the  masts  and  hull  are  It  is  sawed  into  slabs  by  the  laiMdanes, 

greedy  endangered ;  because,  by  the  roll-  and  employed  in  inlaid  worit.    The  finest 

iug  modon,  the  masts  strain  upon  their  pieces  are  veiy  highly   esteemed.      A 

shrouds  with  an  effort  which  incieaaes  as  square  table,  compoMd  of  two  pieces  of 

the  sine  of  tbiir  obliquity- ;  and  the  con«  this  ^lUaoe,  and  whose  dimensiwis  were 

tiaud  agitation  of  the  vessel  often  loosens  13  inches  bv  20,  and  8  lines  in  thkk^ 

her  joints,  and  maizes  her  extremely  leaky,  ness,  was  sold,  in  Paris,  for  1800  firancs. 

Labrador  ;  an  extensive  countiy  c»f  N.  The  Labradorite  is  composed  of  54.6  siii- 
America,  lying  between  Hudson's  biy;  the  .ca,  U9.Q  jelumine,  1 1.8  magtSe^  and  4.6 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  Canada,  and  extending  soda.  It  was  first  distinguished  by  tlie 
fitom  the  50th  to  the  60th  degree  of  noith  reverend  B.  Latrobe,  among  a  number  of 
latitude,  or  neariy  700  miles  in  length.  fi«m  specimens  sent  to  him  from  Labrador  by 
north  to  south.  It  is  about  500  miles  in  the  Moravian  missionaries.  It  occurB[,not 
breadth,  but  has  never  been  fully  explored,  only  in  pebbles  on  the  shora,  but  in  spots 
and  is  litde  known,  the  severity  of  the  in  the  rocks  about  Naii^  and  particuUriy 
climate  and  the  barrenness  of  the  region  near  a  lagoon  about  50  or  60  miles  in- 
confining  the  visits  of  foreigners  princi-  hmd.  Its  cokxs,  dartiiig  through  the  lim- 
pally  to  the  coasts.  These  are  bordered  pifl  ciystal  of  the  lake,  and  fiauiin^  from 
ny  innumerable  iriands,  so  close  together  the  cliffs,  more  especially  when  moistened 
as  to  bear  the  appearance  of  main  land,  by  a  shower  of  rain,  changing  coatin- 
broken  by  inlets :  tiiis  has  given  riuse  to  uallv  with  every  alteration  in  the  position 
much  confiision  in  the  charts.  The  smn-  of  tne  spectator,  i  are  described  as  almost 
mer  is  short,  but  extremely  hot,  and  the  realizing' a  scene  in&iiyland..  Labrador 
winters  are  very  rigoroua  Great  num-  feldj^Mu:  is  also  found  upon  the  borders  of 
hers  of  fish,  of  various  kinds,  particularly  "  tlie  gulf  of  JPinlandf  and  at  Fredericks- 
cod  and  salmon,  are  found  on  the  shores^  voem,  in  Norway,  and  «t  some  other 
and  in  the  small  rivers.    The  islets  are  places. 

covered  with  flocks' of  sea-fow),  paiticu-  Labhuivth,  with  the  ancients ;  a  build- 

larly  eider  dueksL    Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  ing  containing  such  a  bumber  of  cham- 

haies,  martens,  &C.,  are  numerous.    The  beis  and  gal^es,  one  running  into  the 

population  is  anaalL    The  natives  of  the  other,  as  to  make  it  veiy  difficidt  to  find 

coast  are  Esonimaux.  The  tribes  of  the  in-  the  way  through  it.    The  Egyptian  laby- 

terior  are  litue  known.    Labrador  belongs  rinth,  the  most  famous  of  ail,  was  situated 

10  Great  BritaiOf  and  is  annexed  to  the  in  Central  Egypt^  above  Jake  Mceris,  not 

government  of  Newfoundland.   The  Lab^  for  fiom  Crocodilopolis,  in  tlie  country 

rador  fisherv,  in  1829,  was  calculated  to  now  c^ed  F^oom,  .  According  to  some 

etrtidoy  3106  vessels,  and  24,100  seamein ;  writers,  it  was  built  by  the  Itodecarchs 

600  of  the  vess^  manned  with  9110  (650  fi.  C);   according  to   others,  by 

men,  and  producing  678,000  cwt  of  fish,  Psammetichus ;  occordinff  to  others,  by 

and  6730  hhds.  of  oiL  wei^  British ;  and  Ismandes,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been 

1500  vessels,  mannetf  with  15,000  men,  buried  tliere.    In  all  probability,  it  was  a 

and  producing  1,100,000  ewt  of  fish,  and  sepulchre.   The  building,  half  above  and 

11,000  hhds.  of  oil,  were  fi!om  the  U*  States,  half  belowthe  ground,  wasone  of  the  finest 

(Bee  Fiaharit$.)          t  in  the  wbrld,  and  is  reported  to  Irnve  cou- 

LABRADoaiTEjOrLABRAnoaFEiiDSPAiu  tained  9000  rooms,  the  arrangement  of 

This  mineral  scarcely  diffB|p  fixim  feki-  whidi  seems  to  have  been  symbolic  of 

spar  (q.  v.)  in  die  propertijB  of  its  crys-  the  scodiac  and  solar  SD'stem.    All  these 
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rooimi  weie  eDcirpled  bv  a  common  wuH  trinkets.  It  is  the  basis  of  seafing-neax. 
and  by  cohimns;  bat  the  passages  were  It  ibrins  vaniishes,  furnishes  a  hriiliant  red 
so  intricate,  that  no  etranffer  could  find  dy^  and,  mixed  with  thrice  its  weight  of 
the  way  without  a  guide.  It  is  said,  that;  fine  sand,  is  made  into  polishing  stones. 
in  the  lower  room%  the  coffins  of  the  i^See  Coccus,)  Zmxc,  in  its  ori^nal  meaning^ 
builders  of  this  ii^nmense  fabric,  and  of  ifi  applied  to  the  compiitadon  of  money 
the-^ncred  crocodiles,  were  deposited,  in  the  East  Indies.  Thus  a  2dk  of  ru- 
vnd!  that  the  upper  rooms  excelled,  in  pees  is  100,000,  which,  supposing  them 
splrador  and  ai^  all  human  woi^  At  to  be  dcea,  or  standard,  equal  £1^300. 
present,  only  150  rooms  are  reported  tb  La.caiz.le.  (See  CaiUt*] 
he  accessible :  the  Others  are  clark,  and  Laccadxte  IsLANnd ;  a  group  of  small 
choked  with  rubbish.  ReflpeetiBg  the  Ishuids  in  the  Indian  sea :  the  nearest  is 
interior  construction  and  the  destipation  about  120  miles  from  ther  coast  of  Malabar; 
of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  we  know  still  Ion.  7P  15^  to  73°  SO'  E. ;  lat.  10°  to  J2° 
less.  The  ancient  writers  consider  tliis  40^  N.  These  islands  are  supposed  to  be 
subterranean  cavern  to  have^  been  built  by  what  Ptolemy  called  Ingul(B  Jykmero  XIX; 
Daedalus,  in  imitation  of  that  of  E^ypt,  but,  in  &et,  they  are  32,  all  of  them  small, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,. by  order  of  Mmos,  and  covered  with  trees.  They  are  rocky 
who  confined  there ,  the  Minotaur.  Ac-  on  their  sides,  mostly  as  if  laid  on  a  bot- 
oordlng  to  others,  it  was  a  temple  of  the  tom  of  sand,  attended  with  reefs,  and  tho 
latter.  The  labyrinth  at  Clusium  was  channels  between  them  vei^  deep.  They 
erected  by  king  Poisenna,  probably  for  are  commonly  visted  by  Enelish  ships, 
lus  own  sepukhre.  It  wiis  a  square  build-  in  their  way  from  India  to  the  Persian 
ing  o€-  stone,  50  feet  in  height  and  30  on  gulf  or  Red  sea.  The  principal  traffic  of 
each  aide.  At  each  comer  stood  a  pyra-  tne  inhabitants  is  in  the  pn>duce  of  the 
inid,  and  also  one  in  the  centre,  each.  150  cocoa  palm,  such  as  the  oil,  the  cables 
feet  high,  and  at  die  base,  75  feet  wide,  and  cordage  prepared  from  this  plant ;  and 
These  edifices  were  not  built  for  the  pur^  in  fish,  which  as  dried  and  sent  to  the  con- 
pose  of  making  people  lose  their  way ;  tinent  of  India,  from  whence  they  get  rice, 
this  was  merely  an  accidental  peculiarity,  &C.,  in  return.  Ttiey  also  trade  to  Mas- 
on account  of  which  every  confused  mass  cat,  in  large  boats,  and  bring  back,  in  i^ 
of  things,  difficult  to  be  msentangled,  has  turn  for  their  commoditiea,  dates  and 
been  c«dled  a  labyrmffu  The  same  name  cofiee.  Ambereris  i^  often  found  floating 
is  also  given  to  a  part  of  the  ear.  (q.  v«)  off  these  islands.     The  inhabitants  are 

Lac,  Lak,  Laak,  and  LXk'h,  ai^  differ-  mostly  Mdhammedana,  called  Moplays, 
ent  ways  of  spelling  the  vulgEir  derivatives  Lace  is  a  species  of  net- work,  made  of 
fW>m  the  Sanscrit  words  lakahh  and  lak-  silk,  thread,  or  cotton,  upon  which,  in  old 
s&o,  i.  e.  one  hundred  thousaild ;  a  name  times,  patterns  were  embroidered  by  the 
^ven  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  coccus  laeca  needle,  after  its  construction :  they  are 
and  gum4ac^  for  which  they  have  six  dif-  now,  for  the  most  part,  formed  during  the 
ferent  terrhs ;  *^  but  they  generally  call  it  knitting  itself.  The  best  luces  are  made 
laksha,^  savs  sir  WilUam  Jones  (^.  Res,  at  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent  and 
ii,  364),  *<  from  the  multitude  of  iraall  in-  Valenciennes.  In  England,  Buckingham- 
sects  which,  as  they  believe,  discbarge  it  shire  chiefly  furnishes  lace  knit  by  hand, 
from  their  stomachs,  and  at  length  destroy  which  requires  much  patience  and  ossi- 
|he  tree  on  which  they  form  tlieir  colo-  duity.  Trtie  lace  made  by  machinery 
nies."  The-^m-lac  is  probably  dis-  is  largely  manufactured  at  _  Nottingham, 
charged  by  the  coecQs,  as  a  'defence  for  The  invention  of  lace  knitting  is  attributed 
its  eg^  which  are  deposited  ^on  the  biKar  by  Beckmann  [ii.  313)  to  Barbara,  wife  of 
tree.  Four  Hmds  are  kno^im — stick-lad,  Cfhristopher  Uttman  of  St  Annal)erg,  in 
seed-lac,  lump-lac,  and  sliell-lac.  Tliefhrst  1561.,  Paulus  Jenisius,  in  his  history  of 
is  tlie  gum  before  its  separation  from  the  that  town,  states  as  follows :  Hoc  armo 
twigs,  which  it  incrustt ;  atad  the  best  is  of  (l56l\JUum  aUnim  retorium  in  varias  for- 
a  red  purplish  color;  the  second  is  the  vuisPhr;fgioopereducicasptt;tmdtheTViHTe 
gum  in  a  granulated  form,  stripped  from  many  other  authorities  for  the  name  of 
the  twigs,  and  perhaps  l)diled,  by  which  a  the  workwoman.  It  may  be,  however, 
portion  of  the  color  is  lost :  die  third  is  that  she  introduced  the  manufacture,  rath- 
theseed-lac,  melted  into  cakes.:  and  the  er  than  invented  it  Lace  worked  by 
fourth,  the  comnion  form  in  which  it  is  the  needle  is  of  &r  older  date.  It  is 
known  in  Europe,  is  the  purified  gum»  found  rjclily  and  abundantly  ih  church 
The  best  is  amber-colored  and  tnmspa-  furniture  of  great  antiquity^  and  is  sap- 
rent    In  the  East,  it  is  much  used  for  posed  to  have  been  originally  made  m 
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Italy,  puticulBriy  at  Genoa  and  Venice,  which  he  did  not  appear  aa  an  orator.  Hia 
The  Upua  Phrwianuni,  to  which  ailu-  benevolence  and  his  inattention  to  hia  own 
aiona  are  made  by  Plautua  {Menetchmif  ii,  affiiirs  involved  him  in  debt  Napoleon, 
3;  t^tijano,  iii,  51  and  by  rliny  (viii,74),  tlierefore,  save  him  a  salaiy  of  40,000 
is  considered  by  Beckmann  to  have  been  franca.  After  the  first  restoration,  Lac^- 
no  more  than  needle-woiiK ;  and  so  the  p^de  lost  bis  situation  of  grand  fthAni>llm' 
expressions  of  the  latter  writer  are  under*  of  the  legion  of  honor,  but  waa  raised  to 
stood  by  Holland:  '^As  for  embroderie  the  peerage  by  the  king.  Duiinc  the 
Itselfl  and  needle-worke,  it  was  the  Phnrg-  hundred  days,  the  emperor  appointed  him 
ians'  invention,  and  hereupon  embroiier-  grand  master  of  the  univenily;  but  he  de- 
era,  in  Latine,  bee  called  Phygiones,**  clined  this  office,  and  devoted  himself  soie- 
Pwat-laee  is  that  embroidered  by  me  nee-  ly  to  the  sciences.  In  1817,  he  pubUshed 
<Ue,  and,  from  the  great  labor  required,  is  a  new  edition  of  Bufrbn^s  works,  and  an- 
therefore  most  expensive.  In  the  lace  nounced,  at  the  same  time,  that,  at  the 
knit  by  hand,  as  many  threads  are  em-  desire  of  his  deceased  friend  Lagranfiei 
^oyed  as  the  pattern  and  breadth  require,  he  intended  to  publish  his  Theory  on  me 
These  are  wound  upon  the  requisite  num-  Formation  of 'Comets.  He  likewise  pub- 
her  of  bobbins  (made  of  bone,  whence  lished  a  continuation  of  the  work  on  the 
the  name  bone-iuce),  which  are  thrown  Cetacea,  commenced  by  his  great  prede- 
over  and  under  each  other  in  various  oessora.  His  HistoiY  of  Fishes  (5  volumes^ 
ways,  so  that  the  threads  twine  roupd  4to.),  is  considered  his  -  principal  work, 
pins  stuck  in  the  holes  of  the  pattern — a  The  complete  collection  of  his  works^  in 
stiiT  parchment  stretched  on  a  cushion  or  which  are  included  two  small  novels, 
pillow — and  by  these  means  produce  the  which  appeared  anonymously,  and  the 
openings  which  give  the  desired  figure,  opera  ChijMej  is  voluminous.  Lao^- 
In  that  made  by  machinery,  tlie  meshes  p«de  coold  adorn  the  driest  subjects  with 
are  all  formed  by  a  continuation  of  a  .  the  graces  of  a  brilliant  stylew  He  died 
angle  thread.  The  coarsest  is  called  Oct  6,  1325,  at  his  country-iseat  Epinay, 
Mwhlitk-netj  the  finest,  boMn-ndj  finom  near  St  Denis,  of  the  small-pox.  Ville- 
the  employment  of  bobbins.  •  Lace  made  neiive  wrote  his  iio^  IRdoriqiu  (Pens, 
by  the  loom  is  geneMlly  known  as  Bnt-  1826).  Of  Lao^p^'s  veiy  defecdve 
uAtece.  Histoire  CioUe  et  MUiUart  de  V Europe 
Laced^emon.  (See  Sjmicu)  (from  the  end  of  the  fifth,  till  the  nudole 
Lac^pAde,  Bernard  Germain  l^tienne,  of  the  eighteenth  century),  in  18  volumes^ 
count  Delavilie  sur  lUon  de,  naturalist,  the  two  first  volumes  appeared  after  his 
peer  of  France,  bom  at  Agen,  1756,  was,  death  (Pari^  1826). 
fix)m  his  youth,  passionately  attached  to  La  chaise,  Francois  d'Aix  de,  cenfessor 
natural  history  ana  music:  h&«onsequent-  of  Louis  XIV,  member  of  the  Qoncrega- 
ly  abandoned  the  military  profession,  for  tion  of  Jesuits,  was  bom  in  the  eAdfttku 
which  he  was  destined,  and  devoted  him-  tPAix^'m  August,  1624.  The  fimiil^  D'Aix 
self  to  the  stud^  of  natural  history,  His  de  Lachaise  wos  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
teacheis  and  fiiends,  Buffbn  and  Dauben-  ble  in  France,  and  a  grand  uncle  of  Fran- 
ton,  procured  him  the  important  situation  9018  de  Lachaise,  father  Cotton,  bad  been 
of  keeper  of  the  collections  belonging  to  confessor  of  Henrv  !¥«  In  the  Jesuit 
the  department  of  natural  history  in  the  college  at  Rohan,  which  had  been  founded 
jardin  des  itlanUg,  At  the  breaking  out  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  Lachaise  com- 
of  the  revolution,  ha  was  elected  a  mem-  raenced  his  course  of  studies,  and  finished 
ber  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  be-  it  at  Lyons.  He  was  the  provincial  of 
longed  to  the  moderate  party.  To  with-  his  order^  when  Louis,  on  the  death  of  his 
draw  from  the  storms  of  tlie  period  of  former  confessor,  fiither  Ferrier,  appointed 
terrorism,  he  resigned  his  situation,  and  Lachai^  his  successor.  This  appointment 
retired  to  his  country-seat  Leuville.  He  occasioned  surprise,  because,  on  the  one 
again  made  his  appearance  under  the  di-  hand,  the  disputes  between  die  parties  of 
rectory,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Jan8enists,Moliniats,&^  divided  the  court 
first  membera  of  the  mstitution.  Napo-  of  Louis  XIV^  already  infected,  by  the 
Icon  made  Lac^p^de  a  member  of  the  example  of  the  king,  with  a  sickly  kind 
conservative  senate,  and  conferred  on  him  of  devotion,  as  aim  the  capital,  which 
the  dignity  of  grand  chancellor  of  the  le-  fluctuated^  in  imitation  of  the  court,  be- 
gion  of  honor.  Lac^p^de  became  one  of  tween  Ucentiousness  and  bigotiy ;  and,  on 
the  mast  zealous  adherents  of  the  emperor,  the  other  hand,  no  Jesuit,  since  fiither  Cot- 
and,  during  the  10  years  of  the  imperial  ton,  had  been  chosen  to  this  important 
reign,  few  public  celebrations  occuiTed  9X  situatiop.    The  new  confessor  was  soon 
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involved  in  ft  web  of  court  intiwues.  of  Pht  Lachai$ef  the  laneet  in  Piuis. 
Mine,  de  Montetpon  and  Mme.  de  Main-  (See^  CemeUnfJ)  Many  sjSendid  monur 
tenon,  tlie  Jansenists  and  JesaitB,  stood  op-  ments  now  adorn  the  place,  where,  former- 
poeed  to  each  other,  and  Louis,  moved  by  ly,  the  couitieni  of  Louis  XIV  used  ire- 
sensuality  and  superstitioti,  wavered  like  a  quently  to  meet,  to  pay  their  respects  to 
reed  between  these  parties.  Nevertheless,  die  confessor  of  their  absolute  master. 
Lachaisemaintainea  his  ground,  although  The  situation  of  the  burying-place,  on 
he  was  equally  obnoxious  to  Mme.  de  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  affords  one  of  the 
Montespan  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  most  delightful  views  of  a  principal  pari 
fie<jHently  expressed  th^  dishke  to  him  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  At  the  ap- 
in  bftter  sarcasms.  On  every  ok^sasion-r^t  proach  of  the  allies,  in  1814,  this  burial- 
the  femous  declaration  of  the  French  cler-  place  was  fortified,  and  defended  by  the 
gy  respedtinff  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  students  of  the  polvtechnical  and  veterina- 
cn\irch,  at  me  revocation  of  the  edict  of  17  school  The  Russians,  in  storming  it, 
Nanteaa^  on  occasion  of  the  disputes  of  the  did  great  injury  i  the  shaded  walks,  par- 
Quietista,  at  the  maxriage  of  Mme.  de  ticularly,  sutler^  by  the  bivouac  or  the 
Maintenon  with  the  kinir7l686),  and  sim-  troops,  but  have  since  been  repaired.  A 
ilar  important  events  of  the  tim&-^iitther  short  time  previous  to  the  second  taking 
Lachaise,  in  consequence  of  his  office,  of  Paris  (1815),  viz.»fix>m  June  24  tifi 
was  more  or  less  forced  to  play  a  part;  JTuly  8,  no  burials  took  place  in  the  ceme- 
and,  although  he  reflected  well  on  every  teiy.  of  P^  LfuHia^t,  on  account  of  the 
step  he  took,  he  c<Hietantly  received  the  trpops  which  surrounded  the  capitd. 
severest  reproaches  flora  both  parties.  During  this  time,  the  dead  were  buried  in 
The  most  intelligent  men,  however^  never  the  cemetery  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  situated 
judged  un&vorably  of  his  private  charac^  in  the  town,  which  had  been  long  out 
ter  and  his  conduct ;  and  St  Simon,  who    of  use. 

was  no  firiend  to  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  Lachrtmib  Criiisti  {haUn^  tears  of 
Voltaire,,  in  his  account  of  the  age*  of  Christ) ;  a  superior  kind  of  Italian  wine,  so 
Louis  XIV,  De  Boza,  Spon,  and  others^  called,  it  is  said,  because  it  diops  like  tears 
acknowled^  that  the  confessor  of  the  fiom  the  presa^  before  the  grapes  ere  sub- 
vainest  monarch,  and  the  mediator  be-'  jected  to  any  pressure  except  their  own 
tween  the  most  exasperated  parties,.knew  weight  It  isdark-red,  and  the  grape  growv 
how  to  conduct  himself^  under  all  circum-  at  the  foot,  and,  to  a  certain  height,  on  the 
stances,  with  address,  coolness  and  sagaci-  sides,  of  mount  Vesuvius.  On  several  of 
ty,and  that,  although  a  zealous  Jesuit,  he  the  Greek  islands,  also,  a  kind  of  wine  is 
ner^  allowed  himself  to  be^  drawn  into  produced  in  the.  same  way. 
violent  measures  ajsainst  his  opponents.  LACH&TttATORiS8(i.e.tear-&oM2e9;from 
That  Louis  fbrmafly  married  Mme.  de  ladvryma^  Latin,  a  iMor) ;  small  glass  or 
Maintenon,  Voltaire  attributes  principally  earthen  vessels  found  in  tombs,  so  called, 
to  the  counsels  of  Xiachaise ;  but  that  this  because  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
mAiriage  remained  secret,  and^^vas  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  collect  the 
pubUcly  acknowledged,  according  to  the  teals  oftbe  friends  of  the  deceased.  Some 
desire  of  that  ambitious  woman,  may  hke-  of  them  contain  the  impression  of  one  or 
wise  be  attributed  to  Lachaise,  who,,  on  of  two  eyes.  They  are  now  considered  to 
this  account,  had  constantly  to  endure  her  have  been  used  for  containins.  aromatic 
hatred.  LaChaiBe,  maintaining  his  ^'und  liquids,  to  be  poured  upoa  tne  iuneral 
in  the  flivor  of  his  monarch  till  msend,    pile. 

and  acting  as  his  counsellor,  even  when  Laclos,  Pierre-Fran^ois-Choderlos  de, 
a^  and  weakness  had  almost  converted  author  of  the  fkmpus  romance  Ze«J[iiatnm« 
him  into  a  livm^  skeleton,  and  weakened  liangeretisef,  Which  first  appeared  m'1782; 
his  faculties,  died  January,  1709,  at  the  was  bom  nt  Amiens,  in  1741,  and,  befbro 
age  of  85.  He  lefl  philosophical  theo-  the  revolution,  was  a  French  .officer  of  ar- 
logical  and  archiBoloffical  worics.  His  tiUeiy,  and  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Or^ 
taste  for  the  study  of  numismatics,  and  leana  Laclos  was  considered,  when  he 
the  great  share  which  he  had  in  the'  im-  was  young,  as  one  of  the  most  talented 
provement  of  this  branch  of  science  in  and  agreeable,  and,  in  a  moral  point  of 
France,  are  well  known.  Louis  XIV  had  view,  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men. 
a  country-house  built  for  him  at  the  end  His  ehemies  have  maintained'  that  he  has 
of  the  present  Boulevard  nn^s^  which,  at  drawn  his  own  character  in  that  of  the 
that  time,  owing  to  its  situation  on  a  hill,  viscount  de  Valmont,  in  his  romance, 
received  the  name  of  JIfeml-ZioiMf.  Its  ex-  Others  celebrate  the  simplicity,  honesty 
tensive  garden  now  forms  the  cemetery    and  good  nature  of  his  character^  at  least 
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in  the  latter  piMt  of  his  life.  He  was  one  jiendenceln  the  midst  of  political  rerola- 
of  the  feadeiB  of  the  Orleans  faction^  as  tions.  When  the  government  of  Napoleon 
it  was  called.  Being  implicated  in  the  destroyed  his  hopes  of  the  estahUshinetit 
cuf!kir  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  he  of  a  liberty  founded  on  the  laws,  he  a^n 
followed  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  London,  retired.  His  poverty,  which  he  neither 
Afler  the  return  of  the  king  from  Va-  con^kunedofnor  regretted,  was  honorable 
rennes,  Laclos  endeavored,  by  means'  of  to  him.  The  aristocratical  reaction,  which 
tiie  Jacobin  club,  to  effect  the  foundation  took  place  in  France,  after  the  second 
of  a  rej^blic,  as  he  conceived  that  this  restoration,  and  was  piuticukirly  memora- 
step  would  lead  eventually  to  the  eleva-  Ue  in  the  chamber  of  1815  (see  Chambrt 
tion  of  the  house  of  Orleans  to  the  French  httrouvabU)^  threw  him'  into  the  oppoa- 
throne.  At  the  brealdng  out  of  the  war,  dop,  which  the  fibjeral  party  at  that  time 
Laclos  was  transferred  as  an  assistant  to  began  to  foim,  and  in  support  of  which 
the  old  Luckner,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  they  had  undertaken  the  direction  of  the 
house  of  Orleans,  he  disappeared  from  the  Mercure  de  Dranee,  But  this  journal, 
stage.  It  is  difficult  to  e^lain  how  Ro-  W^ch  appeared  on  fixed  days,  becoming 
be0[rien«  came  to  spare  a  man  who  was  8ubject,in  consequence  of  a  new.  law,  to 
one  of  the  firmest  adherents  of  this  pro-  the  inspecdon  of  the  censor  of  the  PpessS 
scribedhouse;  and  thus  the  report  originat-  was  given  up,  and  the  Minervt  tVan- 
ed,  that  Laclos  prepared  the  speeches  of  poilfe,  which  appeared  irf^^ilarly,  took  its 
the  tribune  of  the  people.  AAer  the  9th  place.  Lacretelle,  in  conjunction  with 
Thermidor,  Laclos  retun^ed  to  the  military  ^Aisnan,  had  the  direction  of  this  literar)- 
profeesnn,  and  was  advanced  to  ^e  office  ana  political  journal.  The  Mmerve  Fran- 
of  inspector^poneral  of  artillery.  He  died  pcnte  obtained  so  'decided  an  influence 
at  T^oentum,  m  1803;  upon  public  opinion^  that  this  was  also 

Laconia.    (Sei^  Sparia,)  8ubjec(ed,'l>y  a  new  ordinance,  to  the  cen- 

Lacretelle*  ;  two  brothers,  well  known  sorahii),  after  eight  volumes  had  been  puh- 
as  anthors,  but  entirely  opposed  to  each  liahed,  upon  which  it  wqb  immediately 
other  in  principles. — X,  .Pterre  Lows  La-  discontinued.  Lacretelle,  who  was  now 
crfidUy  the  elder  /common^  called  Lfaere^  a  bookseller,  hazarded  a  conttnuatipn  of 
fette  tainti)i  was  oom  in  1751,  at  Metz,  it  in  the  form  of  small  pamphlets;  but 
where  his  &ther  was  an  advocate,  and  he  was  sufoiected  to  a  prosecuiion,  in 
died  Sept  5, 1824,  at  Paiia.  Animated  hy  which  he  defended  himself  with  great  en- 
the  masterly  works  of  iheddvpcate-gener-  eqjy  and  ability.  He  was  condemned, 
al  Servan  to  the  study  of  law,  ethics  and  however,  to  imprisomnent;  but .  Louis 
literature,  he  went,  in  1778, to  Paris,  where  XVHI  remitted  me  sentence  on  account 
he  became  parliamentary  advocate,  and,  of  his  a{^  and.  infirmitiea,  and  the  general 
by  his  writines — Elogt  de  MonUtimer  esteem  m  wnich  he  was  held.  From  that 
(which  obtained  the  second  prize  in  17811  tSme,  Lacretelle  employed  himself  upon 
Mbmmrti  du  ComU  dt  Saunois  (a  vprK  a  collection  of  his  works,  which  appeued 
new  and  unique  in  its  kind),  and  the  Dis-  ti  Paris,  in  1823,  in  four  parts.  He  was  the 
eoun  surJepr^ugi  desPeines  infinnanU9  author  of  many  logical,  meti4>hyaica]  and 
(wfaicbreceived  the  prize,  of  the  academy)  ethical  articles  in  the  EncydopitHt  mi- 
— ^rendered  himself  worthy  of  a  place  m  ihodique.  Many  of  his  scattered  essays 
the  institute,  where  he  succeeded  La  Haipe,  and  treatises  appeared  in  1802,  under  the 
vrith  whom  he  was  concerned  in  editmg  title  .of  (Eumts  dtvenes^  in  five  volumes, 
the  Meraare — an  occupation  Which  he  to  which,  in  1817,  he  subjoined  Dragmetu 
undertook  -anew,  in  1817,  under  ;7ery  dif-  poUHques  et  liiUraireSy  and,  in  1S22; 
ferent  circumstances,  in  conjunction  with  (Eumx»j  and  PortraUs  et  IbbUaux  (among 
Jouy,  Jay,  B.  Constant  and  others.  La^  them  those  of  Mirabeau,  Bonaparte  and 
cretelle  embraced  the  principles  of  the  La&yette),  in  two  volumes.  His  theatri- 
revolution  with  the  ardor  of  a  noble  mind^  cal  romance  Maiherbe^  <m  fe  FUt  naturd 
but  without  conctirring  in  its  exceB8e&  (D'Alembert),  is  an  excellent  dramatic  po- 
Inthe  legiBlBdvea8aemblv,inl792,hewas  em.  His  Sairiea  cmec  CfuiZIaiaiie  Letmoi- 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  gnon  de  Mdksherhet^  and  his  i^^udes  sur 
party,  in  oppoation  to  the  Girondists,  who  la  Uholutwtfi  Ihmcam^  are  also  highly 
were  in  favor  of  republicanism.  After  esteemed.  Both  have  been  publisned 
the  10th  of  August,  Lscr^telle  devoted  his  since  bis  4eam* — 2.  Outdes  LaatUikj  the 
attention  'wholly  to  literature.  We  find  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  went, 
him  again  in  public  life  in  1801,  wjben  he  when  very  young,  to  l^aris,  at  tbe  break- 
was  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of  log  oiit  of  the  revolution.  He  soon  at- 
Napoleon.    Here  he  retained  his  inde-    trected  attention  hy  his  logical  acuteness, 
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and  the  editorial  department  of  the  Jowr-  pus.    He  died  about  325.    Hid  writiinn 

md  da  DSbaiSy  which  was  established  at  (published  by  Sparke,  at  Oxford,  1684 ; 

that  time,  was  committed  to  him  in  con-  by  Biinemann,  at  Leipeic,  \72Q\  by  Du- 

nexion  with   another  individual  by  thV  fifesnoy,  at  Paris,  1748,  2  volumes,  4to.; 

name  of  H.  Duces.    His  second  literary  and  by  Oberthih^  at  Wurtzbun,  in  178^ 

production  was  his  Prida  de  la  Rholu-  2  volumes)  are  characterized  by  a  clear 

Hon,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  and  agreeable  style,  and  he  is,  on  ac- 

work  of  Rabaud  St  Etienne.     On  the  count  of  his  pure  and  eloquent  language, 

occasion  of  the  opposition  of  the  Parisian  frequently  called   the    CkrMan   Cicero. 

sections  to  the  decree  of  the  national  His  seven  books  JnsUbdionea  divwa  are 

convention  retaining  two  thirds  of  their  particulariy  celebrated,  and  worthy  of  no- 

humber  in  the  new  legislature,  Charies  tice. 

Lacretelle  composed,  in  the  nam6  of  the  Ladies' Slipper  (cjnir^pec&ifii) ;  a  bean- 

Bsctions,  the  caustic  addresses  to  the  con-  tiftil  genus  of  orchideous  plants,  conspicu- 

veotion,  as  well  as  to  the  electoral  aasem-  ous  K>r  its  large,  inflated  Bowers.    The 

biies  of  France ;  but|  on  the  13th  Vend^**  roots  are  perennial ;  the  stems  simple, 

miaire,  Boniqiaite  put  an  end  to  these  bearing  entire  sheathing  leaves;  and  the 

commotions.     Being,  however,  attached  flowera  are  eolitaiy  or  (ew  in  number, 

to  the  then  existing  oppontion,  and  uamg  The  species  are  confined  to  die  northern 

hlft^  influence  in  its  fiivor,  he  was,  on  the  regions  of  the  plobe':  sx  inhabit  the  Al- 

18th  Fructidor,  arrested,  and  retained  pris-  legfaany  mountams,  Canada,  and  the  nerth- 

oner  for  two  years.    After  the  18th  Bru-  em  parts  of  the  U.  States ;  and  ^ye  are 

maire,  however,  Nttpoleon  emploved  his  found  in  Siberia,  and  the  northern  and 

talents  in  various  occupation^    In  181t%  mountainous  parts  of  Europe, 

he  received  Esmenard's  place  in  the  na-  Ladooa,  or  Ladosskoi  ;  a  lake  in  Rus- 

tiooal  institute,  and,  in  1816,  the  presiden-  sia,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  lake  One- 

cv  of  the  French  academy,  or  the  third  ga,  surrounded  by  the  governments  of 

class  of  the  institute.    The  historical  lee-  Petereburg,  Yibor^and  Olonetz.     Tlie 

tures,  which,  as  professor  of  history,  he  de-  south-west  extremi^  lies  30  miles  east  of 

liveved  before  the  university  of  Paris,  were  Petersbut^    It  is  140  miles  long,  and  75 

amonff  the  .most  fiequented  ^in  that  ci^.  broad,  contaimng  6200  square  miles,  and 

As  a  historical  writer,  he  has  a  tieculiany  i^  the  laivest  lake  in  Europe.    It  contains 

brilliaiit  diction,  although  his  ideas  want  an  abundance  offish,  particularly  salmon, 

iforee  and  profunditv.     His  HisUnrt  de  The  shores  are  flat,  but  the  navigation 

Drance  penitcaU  les  Guares  de  Rdtgion  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  auicksands. 

more  highly  esteemed  then  has  Histoire  de  LlnRONEs ;  a  cluster  of^  islands  in  the 

JVonce  pendant  le  dix-huitUme  SUde  (14  Northern  Pacific  ocean,  discovered    by 

volumes,  1826).    Lacretelle  has  now  re«  Magellan.     Their  number  is  stated  by 

Bounced  his  former  philosophical  views,  some  authorities  as  14,  by  othera  as  16, 

In  his  L^Hitiaire  de  VAuembUe  constUu-  They  occupy  a  space  of  450  miles ;  Ion. 

anUj  he    takes   part   entirely  widi   the  145^  to  148^  E. ;  lat  13°  to  2P  N,  Magel- 

tdtras  and  obscurants.     Dunn?  twenty-  Ian  called  them  bias  de  Ladrones  (islands 

ax   years,  he  was   censor   of  the   de-  of  thieves^  because  the  natives  stole  ever? 

paxtment  of  the  drama.     He  has  been  thing  made  of  iron  which  they  could  find, 

termed  the  chief  support  of  the  SocHU  Towairds  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

de9  homtes  Lettres^  so  called.    He  was  like-  tury,  they  received  the  name  of  Mariana^ 

wise  honored  with  the  dignity  of  nobility  or  Mariaihne  islands,  from  the  queen  of 

by  Louis  XVIII.    La  1^,  the  ministry  Spain,  Maiy  Ann  of  Austria,  tlie  mother 

deprived  him  of  his  censor's  office,  b^  or  Chicles  1 1,  at  whose  expense  mission- 

cAuae  he  favored,  in  the  academy,  the  peti-  aiies  ^ere  sent  over  thither,  to  propagate 

tion  to  the  king  against  the  laws  respect-  tlie  Christian  faith.    In  ^most  all  books 

ing  the  censorship  of  the  press.    In  1829  of  historyand  voyages,  as  well  as  in  maps, 

appeared  his  I&iqire  de  Prance  dapvia  la,  we  find  them  styled  Xh^Ladronea;  notwith- 

KestauralMn  (3  volumes,  not  completed ).  standing  which,  the  above-mentioned  name 

LrACTAif  TIU8,  Lucius  CcsUus  Fu-mianos,  has  gradually  eaiUed  ground.  These  islands 

a  celebrated  fadier  of  the  Latin  church,  lie  in  the  tornd  zone ;  and  yet  so  much  is 

distinguished  as  an  orator  and  author,  is  the  heat  of  the  sun  tempered  by  the  air,  and 

commonlv  supposed  to  hav^  been  an  Af-  by  breezes  of  the  sea,  that  the  climate  is 

rican.    He  lived  fiiralongtime  at  Nico-  generally  serene,  salubrious  and  pleasant : 

media,  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  until  in  some  seasons  of  tlie  year  only  they  are 

Constantine  the  Great  committed  to  his  liable  to  hurricanes,  which,  though  they 

care  the  educafSon  of  his  eldest  son.  Oris-  do  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  yet 

32* 
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clear  and  refreBh  die  air  ia  such  a  maimer  reer  so  little  to  be  expected  of  a  youth  of 

that,  before  they  were  visited  by  the  £u-  vast  fortune,  of  high  rank,  of  powerful 

ropeans,  the  people  commonly  hved  to  a  connejtione,  at  the  most  brilliant  and  fas- 

ffreat  age.    The  inhabitants  are  tall,  ro-  cinating  court  in   the  world.     He   left 

bust,  actire  and  ingenious.    They  wear  France  secretly  for  America,  in  1777,  and 

little  clothing.  Poth  sexes  stain  their  teeth  arrived  at   Charieston,  South  Caroima, 

black,  and  paint  their  bodies  red.    Their  April  25,  being  then  19  years  old. .  The 

religion  is  an  icnorant  superstition.    That  state  of  this  country,  it  is  well  known,  was, 

most  extraordmliry  and  useful  plant,  the  at  that  time,  most  gloomy :  a  feeble  araWf 

bread-fhiit  tree,  was  drst  discovered  here,  without  clothing. or  arms,  was  with  dim- 

Labt-Bird;  a  pretty  species  of  beetle,  culty  kept  together  before  a  victorious 
belonging  to  the  extensive  genus  coccinelk^  enemy ;  the  government  was  without  re- 
havine  the  elytra  red,  bordering  on  yellow,  sources  or  credit,^  and  the  American 
and  adorned  with  two  black  spots,  one  on  ilgents  in  Paris  were  actually  obliged  to 
the  middle  of  each.  '  It  appears,  however,  con&ss  that  they  could  not  fUmish  the 
that  almost  all  the  small  and  spotted  bee-  young  nobleman  with  a  conveyance, 
ties  of  this  genus  ore  iudiscriroinatelv  *^  Theh,^  said  lie,  ^  I  will  fit  out  a  vessel 
known  under  the  name  of  Uufy-hinL  AU  myself  ^  <^  ^^  ^^^  >^*  The  sekisatioa 
these  insects  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  produced  in  this  couqtry,  by  bis  arrival, 
leaves  of  trees,  and  the  larva  produced  was  very  great:  it  encouraged  the  almost 
are  great  devourera  of  plant-lice  (apkUy  disheartened  people  to  hope  for  succor 
They  continue  in  the  chrysalidstate<about  and  sympathy  from  one  of  the  most  pow- 
a  fortnight  Their  wiugs^  when  thev  first  «rful  uadoiis  in  Europe.  Immediate^  on 
burst  their  covering,  are  sofl  and  dusky,  bis  arrival,  X^fayctte  received  the  oflfer  of 
but  soon  become  hard,  and  assume  the  a  command  in  the  continental  army,  but 
various  colors  appropriate  to  the  species,  declined  it^'  raised-  and  equipped  a  body 
The  lady-bird  is  celebrated  for  its  reputed  of  men  at  hi»  owq  expense,  and  then  en- 
powers  in  the  cure  of  tooth-^iche;  for  tered  tJie  service  as  a  volunteer,  without 
whieh  purpose  one  of  these  insects  is  to  }Miy.  He  fived  in  the  family  of  the  com- 
be crushed  between  the  finder  and  thumb,  mander-in-chief,  and  won  nis  full  affee- 
which  are  then  to  be  several  times  applied  tion  and  confideoce.  He  was  iqipointed 
to  the  sufiering  part.  Their  virtue  in  major-general  in  July,  and,  in  September, 
effecting  a  cure  depends  on  the  dame  was  wounded  at  Brandywine.  He  was 
caiis^  as  that  of  Perkins's  metallic  tractors,  employed  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
and  other  scions  of  animal  magnetism^-  Island  in  1773,  aoci,  after  receiving  the 
the  imagination  of  the  patient  thanks  of  the  counoy  for  his  important 

LuLERTESf  son  of  Acrisius  and  Chalco-  services,  embarked  at  Boetop,  in  Januanr, 
methusa,  was  one  of  the  heroes  engaged  1779,  for  France,  whene  it  vna  thought 
in  the  chase  of  the  Caledonian  boar,  and  that  he  could  assist  the  cause  more  effect- 
in  the  expedkioB  of  the  Argonauts.  He  ually  for  a  time.  The  treaty  concluded 
aflerwards  married  Euryclea,  the  daughter  between  France  and  America,  about  the 
of  Autolycus,  by  whom  he  had  several  same  period,  was,  by  his  persond  exer^ 
daughters  and  one  son,  Ulysses.  He  at-  tions,  made  effective  in  our  fawir,  and  he 
tained  a  great  age.  The  long  absence  of  returned  to  America,  with  the  intelligence 
his  son,  in  the  Trojan  war,  plunged  him  that  a  French  force  would  soon  be  sent 
into  deep  melancholy ;  but  his  return  re^  to  this  country.  Immediately  on  bis  ani- 
stored  the  old  man's  ener»es,  and  he  took  val,  he  eiitered  the  service,  and  received 
part  in  the  fight  with  the  Ithacans.  the  command  of  a  body  of  infimtr}'  isi 

Ljbtare;  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Lent  about  2000  men,  which  he  clothed  and 

The  auciant  Christian  church  used  to  be-  equipped,  in  part,  at.  his  own  expense, 

^in  its  service,  on  this  day,  with  tlie  Words  His  forced  march  to  Virginia,  in  Dacem- 

Jjotare^  akrilitj  or  L^are,  JenuaUm.  her,  1780,  raiang  2000  guineas  at  Bald- 

Lafayette,  tiilbert  Mottier  (formerly  more,  on  his  own  credit,  to  Mipply  the 
marquis  de),  was  bom  at  Chavagnac,  near  wants  of  his  troops ;  ^is  rescue  of  Kich- 
Brioude,  iu  Auvergne,  Sept  6, 1757,  was  mond ;  his,  long  trial  of  generalship  with 
educated  in  tiie  college  of  Louis  le>  Grand,  Comwallis,  who  boasted  that  *^the  boy 
in  Paris,  placed  at^eourt,  as  an  officer  iu  could  not  escape  him  ;^  the  siege  of  York- 
one  of  the  guards  of  honor,  and,  at  tlie  town,  and  the  storming  of  the  redoubt,  are 
age  of  17,  was  married  ^o  the  gn^id-  proo6  of  hia  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
daughterof  the  duke  deNoailles.  It  was  American  independence.  Desirous  of 
under  these  circuinstancec^  that  the  young  serving  that  cause  at  home^  he  again  re- 
marquis  de  Lafayette  entered  upon  a  ca-  turned  to  France  for  that  purpose.    Con- 
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greflb,  which  had  already  acknowledged'his  red  cockade  (being  the  colors  of  the  cit^ 

merits  on  former  occamons,  notir  paaeed  of  Paris).  July  26,  Lafayette  added  to  thw 

new  resolutionis  Nov.  23, 1781,  in  which,  cockade  the  white  of  the  royal  arms,  de- 

besides  the  usual  marks  of  approbation,  clarinff  at  the  same  time  that  the  tricolor 

they  desire  the  American   ministers .  to  should   go   round  the .  world.     On  the 

confer  witli  him  in  their  negotiations.  « In  march  of  the  populace  to  Versailles  (Oc- 

France,  a  brilliant  reputation  had  preceded  tober  5  and  6),  the  nadonal  guards  clam* 

him,  and  he  was^  received  with  the  hifbest  ored  to  be  led  thither.    Lafayette  refused 

marks  of  public  admiration.     Still  he  to  comply  with  their  demand,' until,  hav^ 

urged  upon  his  goyeitimeht  the-  necessity  ing  received  orders  in  tlie  afternoon,  he  set 

of  neffotiadng  with  a  powerful  foroe  in  oi^  and  arrived  at  10  o'cIocIl  after  having 

Amenea,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  or-  been  on  horseback  from  before  day-light, 

ders  to  this  efi^t  .  On  his  arrival  in  Ca-  He  requested  that  the  interior  posts  of  the 

diz,  he  found  49  ships^  with  20,000  men,  ehdteau  might  be  committed  to  hini ;  but 

ready  to  IbUow  him  to  AoMrica,  had  not  this  request  was  refused,  and  the  outer 

peace  rendered  it  onneceasaiyc    A-  letter  posts  only  were  intrusted  to  the  national 

noni  him  communicated  the  first  inlelli-  guards.    This  was  the  night  on  which 

pence  of  that  event  to  congress.     The  ue  assassins  mgrdered  two  of  the  queen's 

importance  of  his  services  in  France  may  gtianls,  and  were  proceeding  to.  further 

be  seen  by  consulting  his  letters  in  the  acts  of  violence,  wnen  Lafttyette,  at  the 

Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolu-  head  of  the  natio];w]  troops,  put  an  end  to 

tfcxi  (Boston,  1831).    He  received  poessing  the  disorder,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the 

invitatioDS,  however,  to  levisit  the  coun^.  royal  family.    In  the  morning,  he  accom- 

Washinffton, in  particular,  U9ged  it  strong-  panied  them  to  Faris.    (See  LowU  XVL) 

1y  ;    and,  for  the  third  time,  La&yette  On  the  establisliment  of  the  Jacobin  club 

Janwded  in  the  'U.  States,  Aug.  4,  1784  at  Paris,  he  organized,  with  Bailly,  then 

Afler  passing  a  few  days  at  Mount  Vcr-  ipayor  of  Fans,  the  opposing  club  of  Feu- 

Don,  he  visited  Baltimore,  Phikidelphia,  illans.    Jan.  20,  1790,  he  supported  the 

New  YoriE,  Boston,  4^0.9  and  was  evei^  motion  for  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility, 

where  received  with  the  greatest  entliusi-  ftoip  wlijch  period'  he  renounced  his  own, 

asm  and  delight.    Previous  to  his.  return  and  has  never  since  resumed  it    The 

to  France,  congress  appointed  a  deputa-  constitution  of  a  representative  monarchy, 

tiom,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  which  was  the  object  of  his  wishes,  was 

state,  **  to  take  leave  of  him  00  behalf  of  the  now  proposed,  and  July  13,  179(^  was 

country,,  and  assure  him  diat  these  U.  appointed  for  its  acceptance  by  the  kinir 

States  regard  him  with  particular  affection,  and   the   nation,  and,  in  the  name  of 

and  wiQ  not  cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  4,000,000  nationaJ  guards,  Lafayette  swore 

whatever  may  concern   YifiB  hoiior  and  fideli^  ta  the  constimtion.    Declining  the 

prosperity."    After  his  return,  ho  was  en-  dongeroin  power  of  constaUe  of  Frane^ 

ga^ed  in  endeavoring  to  nrutigate  the  con-  or  genendjasimo  of  the  national  guards  of^ 

ditioo  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  to  the  kingdom,  after  having  organized  the 

eficct  the  abolition  of  slavery.    In  the  as-  national  militia,  and  deluded  the  kinir 

sembly  of  the  notiU^les,  in  1787,  ha  pro-  fitim  the  popular  violence,  he  resigned  all 

posed  the  suppression  of  ktlrta  dt  ccmd^  comm&nd,  and  retired  to  his  estates.   The 

and  of  the  state-prisons,  die  emancipa-  first  coalition  against  France  (1792)  soon 

lion  of  the  Protestants,  and  die  convoc^-  called  him  from  his  retirement    Being 

tion  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  appointed  one  6f  the  three  major-geneials 

When  asked  by  the  count  D'Artois,  nnce  in  the  command  of  the  French  armies,  he 

Cbaries  X,  if  he  demanded  the  states-  established  discipline,  and  defeated  the 

general'*—'' Yes,"  was  his  re{)ly,*' and  some-  enemy  at  Phiiippeville,  Maubeuge  and 
liing  bettor."  Being  elected  a  member  Floreones,  when  his  career  of  success 
of  tlie  states-general,  which  took  the  name  was  intemupted  by.  the  domestic  Actions 
of  na<ioiia2a««em6/y  (1789),  he  proposed  a  of  his  countiy.  La&yette  openly  de- 
declaration  of  rights,  and  the  decree  pro-  nounced  the  terrible  Jacobins,  in  his  letter 
■viding  for  the  r^onsibility  of,the  officers  of  June  16,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
of  Che  crown.  Two  days  after  the  attack  enemies  of  the  revolution,  under  the  mask 
on  the  Bostile,  he  was.  appointed  (July  15)  of  popular  teaden^  were  endeavoring  to  sti- 
oonnnaander-in-chief  of  thel  national  guards  fle  liberty  under  the  excessed  of  licentioos- 
of  Paris.  The  coiut  and  national  assem-  ness.  June  2(^  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
bJy  were  still  at  Versailles,  and  the  popu-  the  assembly,  to  vindicate  his  condijct,  and 
lace  of  Pari^  irritated  at  this  had  already  demand  the  punishment  of  the  £uilty  au- 
adopted,  in  ogu  of  opposition,  a  blue  and  thors  of  the  violence.  •  But  the  Mountain 
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had  already  oveitfarown  the  oonstitutioo,  eiples  of  goverument  were  not  sudi  as 
and  nothinff  could  be  effected.  Laftvette  Fraace  required,  and  he  did  not  therefore 
then  ofiered  to  conduct  the  king  and  his  leave  his  retirement.  The  20th  of  March, 
family  to  Compi^gne.  This  profier  being  1815^  again  saw  Napoleon  on  the  impeiiai 
declined,  he  returned  to  the  army,  which  thrdne,  and  endeavoring  to  conciliate  the 
he  endeavored  to  rally  round  the  constitu-  nation  1^  the  profeenon  of  liberal  princi- 
tion.  June  30,  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  pies.  Lafayette  refused,  though  uiged, 
the  Palais-Royal,  and,  Au^.  5,  was  accus-  through  the  mediation  of  Joseph,  to  see 
ed  of  treason  before  the  assembly.  Still  him,  protested  n^nst  the  ade  adaiHonnd 
he  declared  himself  openly  against  the  of  April  22,  decfined  the  peerage  offered 
proceedings  of  Augu^  10;  but^  .finding  him  by  the  emperor,  but  accepted  the 
liimself  unsupported  py  his  soldiers,  he  place  of  representative,  to  which  the  votes 
determined  to  leave  the  country,,  and  take  of  his  fellow-citizens  called  him.  He  first 
refuge  |n  some  neutral  ground.  S^me  met  Napoleon  at  the  opening  of  the  cham-. 
persons  have  charged  general  Lafayette  beie :  the  emperor  received  him  with 
with  a  want  of  firmness  at  this  period  *,  but  great  marks  of  kindness,  to  which,  how- 
it  is  without* a  full  undeistanoing c^ the  ever,  be  did  not  respond;  but,  although 
situation  of  things.  Conscious  that  a  price  he  would  take  no  part  in  the  proiects  of 
was  set  on  his  head  at  home,  knowing.  Napoleon,  he  gave  hia  vote  for  lUl  neces- 
that  bis  troops  would  not  support  him  saiy  supplies,  on  the  ground  that  France 
against  the  principlee  which  were  triumph-  was  invaded,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
ingin  the  clubs  and  the  assembly,  and  all  Frenchmen  t6  defend  their  country, 
sensible  that,  even  if  he  were  able  to  pro-  Jui^  21,  Napoleon  returned  firom  Water- 
tract  the  contest  with  the  victorious  fac-  lop,  and  it  was  understood  that  it  was-de- 
tion,  the  frontiers  would  be  exposed  to  tlie  termined  to  dissolve  the  house  of  repre- 
itovasions  of  the  emigrants  and  their  for-  sfentatives,  and' establish  a  dietatorsbipb 
eigD  allies,  with  whom  he  would  have  Ml  Two  of  his  counsellora  informed  Lafiivette 
it  treason  against  the  nation  to  have  nego-  that,  in  two  houn,  the  representative  body 
tlated,  he  had  no  alternative.  Having  h^ea  would  cease  to  exist.  Immediately  on  the 
captured  by  an  Austrian  patrol,  he  iVas  opening  of  the  session,  he  ascended  the 
delivered  to  the  Pilisaans,  by  whom  he  tribune,  and  addressed  the  house  as  fol- 
was  affain  transferred  to  Austria.  He  Was  lows :  **  IVhen,  for  the  first  time,  after  an 
caitied,  with  great  secrecy,  to  Olmfitts,  interval  of  manv  years,  I  raise  a  voice 
where  he  was  subjected  to  every  privation  which  all  the  old  friends  of  liberty  will, 
and  suffering,  and  cut  off  fivm  all  com-  still  recognise,  it  is  to  speak  of  the  dangers 
mumcationwith  h|s  friends,  who  were  of  ti^e  countiy,  which  you  only  can  save, 
hot  even  able  to  discover  theplace  of  his  This,^then,  is  the  moment  fi>r  us  to  rally 
confinement  until  kte  in  17&4.  An  un-  round  the  old  tri-colored  standard,  the 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  deliver  standard  of  ^89,  of  liber^,  of  equali^,  of 
him  from  prison  by  Dr.  Bollman,  a  Ger-  public  order,  which  we  have  noW  to  de-  * 
man,  and  Mr.  Huger  (now  colonel  Huger,  fend  against  foreign  violence  and  domestic 
ofCharieston,  S.  U.).  Hiawifeanddaugh-  usurpation."  He  then  moved  that  the 
ters,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  ad-  house  declase  itself  in  permanent  session, 
mission  to  him,  and  remained  with  hipa  and  all  attempts  to  dissolve  it  high  treason; 
nearly  two  years,  till  his  release.  Wash-  that  whoever  should  make  such  an  at- 
in^dn  had  writteii  directly  to  the  emperor  tempt,  ^ould  be  considered  a  traitor  to 
ofAustria  on  his  behalf  without  effect ;  but,  the  country,  &c.  In  the  evening,  Napo- 
after  the  memorable  campaign  of  Bona-  leon  sent  Lucien  to  the  house,  to  make 
parte  in  Italy,  the  French  government  re-  one  more  effort  in  his  fiivor.  Lucien,  in 
quired  that  the  prisoners  at  Olmiitz  should  a  strain  of  impaaraoned  eloquence,  con- 
be  released,  which  was  done  ,Aug.  25,  jured  the  house  not  to  compromise  the 
1797,  after  a  negotiation  that  lasted  three  honor^f  ^ho  Frenich  nation  by  inconstancy 
months.  Refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  to  the  emperor.  At  these  words,  Lafay- 
revolutions  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  or  of  ette  rose  m  his  place,  and,  addressing 
the  18th  Brumaire,  he  returned  to  his  es-  himself  directiy  to  the  orator,  exclaimed, 
tate  at  La  Grange,  ahd,  decjitihig  the  dig-  **  Who  dares  accuse  the  French  nation  of 
nity  of  senator,  offered  him  by  Bonaparte,  inconstancy  to  the  emperor?  Through 
he  gave  his  vote  against  the*  consulate  for  the  sands  of  Ecypt,  and  the  wastes  of 
life,  and,  takins  no  further  part  in  public  Russia,  over  50  fields  of  battie,  this  nation 
flOffairs,  devoted  hihiself  to   agricultural  h6s  followed  him  devotedly ;  and  it  is  for 

Eumiits.    On  the  restoration  of  the  Bour-  this  that  we  now  mourn  the  blood  of 

one,  in  1814,  he  perceived  that  theur  prin-  three  millions  of  Frenchmen.**    This  ap- 
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peal  had  auch  an  efiect  on  the  aeaembly,  aembled  to  make  some  demotiBtration  of 
that  Lucien  resumed  his  seat  without  fin*  theur  respect  for  bis  charactei;  were  dis- 
ishing  his  discouise.  A  deputalion  of  persed  by  the  gendannerie.  In  Decern- 
five  members  from  each  house  was  then  ber  following,  the  congress  of  the  U.  States 
ai^inted  to  deliberate  in  committee  with  made  him  a  grant  of  $200,000,  and  a 
the  council  of  ministefs.  Of  this  deputa-  township  of  land,  ^  in  consideradon  of  his 
tion,  general  La&yette  was  a  member,  and  important  services  and  expenditure  during 
he  moved  that  a  committee  should  be-sent  the  American  revolution.'*  The  grant  of 
to  the  emperor  to  demand  his  abdication,  money  was  in  the  shape  of  steck,  bearing 
The  arch-chancellor . refused  to  put  the  interest  at  six  percent,  and  redeemable 
modon ;  biit  the  emperor  sent  hi  his  abdr-  Dec  31,  1834,  In  August,  1827,  he  at- 
cation  .the  next  morning  (June  22);  A  tended  the  obsequies  of  Manuel,  over 
provisional  government  was  formed,  and  whose  body  hoprpnounced  a  euloey.  In 
Laftyette  was  sent  to  demand  a  suspen-  November,  1^^  the  chamber  of  depu- 
don  of  hoetilides  of  the  fillies,  which  was  ties  was  dissolved*  Lafiiy^tte  was  again 
refused.  On  his  return,  he  foimd  Paris  in  returned  a  membeir  by  the  'new  elections, 
possession  of  the  enemy ;  and,  a  few  days  Shortly  before  )the  revolution  of  1830,  he 
af^r  (July  8),  the  doors  of  the  represents-  travelled  to  L^ons,  &c.,  and  was  enthusi- 
tives'  chamber  were  clpsed,  and  guarded  astically  received — a  striking  contrast  to 
by  Prussian  troops.  La&yette  conducted  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  towards  him, 
a  number  of  the  members  to  the  house  of  and  an  alarming  symptom  to  the  de^;)0tic 
Lanjuinais  (q,  v.),  the  president,,  where  ffovemment.  During  the  revolution  of 
thev  drew  up  a  protest  against  this  act  of  July,  1830,.  he  was  appointed  general^iu- 
violence,  and  quiedy  separated.  Lafayette  chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Pa^s  (q.  v.), 
now  retired  once  more  to  La  Grange,  and,  though  not  personally  engaged  in  the 
where  he  remained  till  1818,  when  he  was  fight,  his  activity  and  name  were  of  the 
chosen  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu-.  sreatest  service.  To  the  Americans,  La- 
ties.  Here  he  continued  to  support  his  niyette,  the^  intimate  fiiend. of  Washington, 
constitutional  principles,  l^  oppoeiBg  the  bad  appeared,  in  his  late  visit,  almost  like 
laws  of  exception  (see  Lawg  ofjExcfifiion),  a  great  historical  character  retuniing  horn 
the  establishment  of  the  censorship  of  ^  the  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  eves  of  the  French, 

Sreas,  the  suspension  of  persond  liberty,  he  is  a  man  of  the  early  days  of  their  lev- 
&c.,  and  by  advocatmg  the  cause  of  pub-  olution — a  man,  moreover,  who  has  nevef 
lie  instruction,  the  organization  of  a  nation-  Changed  side  or  principle.  His  undevi- 
«1  militia,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  char-  atmg  consistency  is  aclmowledged  by  all, 
ter.-^In  August,  1824,  he  landed  at  New  even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  him  the 
York,  on  a  visit  to  the  U.  States^  upon  the  possession  of  first  rate  talents.  When  the 
invitation  of  the  presidenl,  and  vras  re-  national  guards  were  established  through- 
ceived,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  with  out  France,  after  the  termination  of  the 
the  warmest  expressions  of  deligbt  and  struggle,  he  was  appointed  their'  com- 
enthusiasm.  He  was  proclaimed,  by  the  manoer-in-phief,  and  his  activity  in  this 
popular  voice,  •^'the  guest  of  the  nation^"  post  was  admirable.  Aug,  17,  he  'was 
and  his  presence  was  every  where  the  made  marshal  x>f  France.  His  influence 
signal  for  iestivals  and  rejoicings.  He  with  the  government  seems  to  have  been, 
paased  through  the  24  states  of  the  Union  for  some  time,  great,  but  whether  his 
in  a  sort  of  triumphal  proceaanon,  in  which  principles  were  too  decidedly  republican 
all  parties  joined  to  forget  then:  diisBensions,  to  please  the  new  authorities  (a  few  days 
in  which  the  veterans  of  the  war  renewed  afier  the  adoption  of  the  new  charter,  he 
their  youth,  and  the  younff  were  earned  declared  himself  agamst  hereditary  pleer- 
back  to  the  doings  and  sunering^  of  their  aire,  and  repeate<Jly  called  himself  a  pupil 
fethers.  Having  eelebn^ed,  at  Bunker  of  the  American  school],  or  whether  ne 
hill,  die  anniverBary  of  the-first  con^ct  of  was  considered  as  the  rallying  point  of  the 
the  revolution,  and,  at  Yorktown,  tiiat  of  repubhcan  party,  oi^  whatever  may  have 
its  closing  scene,  in  which  he  himself  had  '  been  the  reason,  he  sent  in  his  resignation 
borne  so  conspicuous  a  part,  .and  taken  in  December,  1830,  which  was  accepted, 
leave  of  the  four  ex-presidents  of  the  U.  and  count  Lobau  appointed  chief  ot  the 
^tates^  he^  received  tne  farewell'  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris.  Layette  de- 
president  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  tmd  clared  fit>m  the  ^bune,  that  he  liad  acted 
sailed  fiom  the  capital  in  a  fiigate  nam-  thus  in  consequence  of  the  distrust  which 
ed,  in  compliment  to  him,  the  Brimdy-  the  power  accompanying  his  situation 
wine,  8epL  7, 1825^  and  arrived  at  Havre,  seemed  to  excite  in  some  people.  On  the 
where  the  citizens,  having  pea^eabfy  as*  same  oc<^on,  he  also  expressed  his  diaap- 
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probation  ofthenewlaw  of  election.  Short-  to  his  coiinsels,  that  France  was  eoBbled 

}y  before  bis  resignation,  be  exerted  him-  to  support  the  burden  of  the  miliiaiYooD- 

aeif  most  praiseworthily  to  maintain  order  tributions  imposed  on  her,  without  uijuiv 

during  the  trial  of  the  ex-ministers.    The  to  the  credit  of  the  state.    But  when  Laf* 

Poles  lately  made  h^m  fint  mnadier  of  jfitte  joined  the  left  side  in  the  chamber  of 

the  Polish  national  guards.    We  are  una-  deputies,  and  exposed  the  ^encroachments 

ble  to  state  what  are  Lafayette's  vie?ta  of  the  in&tuated  absoltttists,  the  laws  of 

respecting  the  best  government  fbr  F/ance  exception  and  the  clergy,  he  became  an 

in  Its  present  condition,  though  undoubc-  object  of  hatred  to  the  ukras,  and  of  sus- 

edly,^n  the  abstract,  he  prefers  a  repub-  picion  to  the  ministry.    In  1819,'  he  was 

he     Regnault-Warin's  Mhnoirts  sur  U  aeprived  of  the  presidency  of  the  bank, 

GMnd  ijt^Metie  (Paris,  1824)  contains  which  was 'bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Gae- 

many  ftcts  rentiye  to  his  political  life  in  ta^with  a  large  n^uj  ;  y^  be  was,  ki 

France.     His  secretaiy,   M.  Leyasseur,  1823,  unanimously  reelected  to  the  office 

Sublished  an  account  of  bis  tour  in  the  U.  of  r^pmf  de  la  boaijM  (direcKNp).    His  elo- 

itates  (Paris,  1825),  which  has  been  trans-  quent  speeches  in  the  chamber,  some  of 

lated  in  AmenclL    (For  further  informa-  which  were  extemporsneous,  piy>ve  his 

tion,  see  the  ^yorth  Jimeriean  Ratku^  fbr  talents  and  knowleage,  espedally  in  the 

January,  1625.)  department  of  finance.    He  also  spoke 

Lafatette,  Maria  Masdalena,  countess  with  ene^  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 

de ;  a  lady  of  litenur  ceMbrity,  daugbter  turbances  m  Paris  -  in    1819,  when  the 

of  the  governor  of  Hivre  de  Grice,  Aymar  young  Lallemand  ¥ras  shot  in  the  street  by 

de  la  Vergne.  A  carefid  and  classical  edu-  one  of  the  watch,  and  old  men,  children 

cation  had  given  her  a  grejEit  love  for  liter-  and  women  were  trampled  down  by  the 

ature.    In  1655,  lahe  maiiied  count  Fran;  getfdarmes.    He  was  not  reelected  fbr  the 

CIS  de  Lafayette,  and  her  liouse  now  be-  session  of  1821    By  fkvoring  the  reduc- 

eame  a  pldce.of  meeting  fbr  the  most  cUs-  tion  of  the  renUs,  he  appeaiv  to  have  lost 

tinguished  men  of  her  tmi^    Hie  fiunoiis  bis  popularity.    The  chamber  of  deputies 

duke  of  Rochefoucauld  was  one  of  her  accepted  the  proposal  for  the  reduction  of 

intimate  fHends.  '  Among  the  learned  men  the  interest  on  the  public  securities  then 

who  surrounded  her,  the  most  distinguish-  in  circulatiofi,  but  the  chamber  of  peers 

ed  were  Huet,  Manage,  Lafontaine  and  S<6-  rejected  iL    To  prove  the  justice  and  ad- 

^FBJS.    She  died  1&8.    Her  works  en-  vantages  of  this  plan,  and  to  justify  hSs 

Citie  her  to  an  honorable  place  amone  own  conduct  in  tne  project,  he  wrote  his 

Frencb  writera.    The  most  distinguished  R^kxionswrlaRiAKtiondelaRaiUeitur 

of  them  are  Zoiife,  La  PrincesH  de  Cl^ei,  P&at  du  CndUj  a  financial  work  of  much 

and  La  Princesse  dt  Mofidptnaier.  merit.    The  second  edition  was  publisbed 

Lafatety B  l^ouifTAiif .  (Sos  HctyHack.)  at'  Paris,  in  1824.    How  grekt  the  confi- 

Laffitte,  Jacques,  a  banker  in  Par^  dence  reposed  in  Laffitte  bas  been,  the  ftA- 

member  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and,  in  lowing  met  will  serve  to  show.    When 

1816^  elected  (o  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Louis  XVIII  was  compelled  to  flee,  in 

a  man  equally  distinguished  fbr  his  tal-  1815,  he  intrusted  his  pnvate  proper^.  Hot 

enti,  his  wealth  and  his  virtues,  vras  born  saff^  keeping,  to  Laffitte ;  three  montfas  af> 

at  Bayonne,  in  1767,  ai^d,  by  his  own  dili-  ter,  Napolmi,  under  the  same  cu'cum- 

ffence  and  merit,  acquired  a  fortube  in  stances,  showed  him  the  same  confidence, 

tne  banking-h6use  of  the  senator  Perre- .  and,  at  St.  Helena,  named  him  lus  execq- 

gaux.    In  1805,  he  became  the  head  of  tof.  As  Napoleon,  in  the  hundved  days,  had 

tne  house,  which  he  made  (me  of  the  first  renoected  the  private  property  of  Louii^ 

bouses  in  France.    In  1809^  he  was  ap-  so  Louis  XVlIi  respected  that  of  the  em- 

pointed  director  of  the  bank  <^  France,  peror,  and  put  no  obstacles  ib  the  way  of 

and,  in  1814,  prendent  of  the  sahie  estab-  the  execntion  of  his  last  will.    Among  the 

lishment    He  discharged  the  duties  of  merits  of  Laffitte,  his  great  benevdence  to 

this   important  office  vrithout  accepting  the  poor  ou^t  not  to  pass  unnotfced.  The 

the  large  salary  connected  witii  it ,  In  pubiisheis  of  the  Latin  Claoncs,  at  PariS) 

1809,  he  was   made    president   of^  the  were  also  assisted  by  bim  in  canying  on 

chamber  of  commerce  m  Paris,  and,  in  their  useful  undertaking.    Laffitte  was^  in 

1813,  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce.  1827,  again  elected  to  the  chamber  of 

When  the  credit  of  France,  in  1815,  was  deputies.  His  only  daughter  was  married, 

at  a  very  dangerous  crisis,  Laffitte  advanc-  in  1828,  to  the  prmce  of  Moakwa,  eklest 

ed  2,000,000,  in  ready  money,  by  which  son  of  the  celebrated  manhal  Ney.    He 

means  a  necessary  article  in  the  capifuls-  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 

tion  of  Paris  was  settled.    It  was  owing  July,  1890,  being  one  of  the  dqmtieswfao 
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■gnedtheprotaBtyanddedaredthemaehres  adonied  with  a  number  of  jnoiareaquely 

deputies  or  France,  in  epite  of  Polignac'a  situated  villages  and  towns.     On  all  sides 

order  to  annul  the  electicvi*    Laffitte  was  it  is  surrounded  by  hills,  planted  with 

also  one  of  the  deputies,  who,  during  the  vineyards  and  plantations  of  chestnuts,  in- 

fight  on  July  99,  went  to  nuunhal  Mar-  teispersed  with  villas.    There  are  several 

mont,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  con-  islands,  two  of  which,  Isola  Bella  and 

flicL    November  ^  1830,.  he  wa»  made  Isola   Madre,  called  Borromean  islandi^ 

minister  of  finance  and  president  of  the  are  laid   out   in    gardens  and  pleasure 

council,  in  which  rituation  he  remained  grounds,  with  palaces  erected  on  them, 

until  March  14,  1831,  when  he  was  sue-  adorned  with  pBintm|;B,  sculptures,  &c. 

ceeded  by  M.  Oaflimir  Perrier,  belonn^  Isola  de'  Pescatori  is  mhabited  by  fisher- 

to  the  left  centre,  Laffitte  has  suffered  im-  men.    {&ee  Bammeildomda,) 
mense  losaes  in  consequence  of  the  &11  of       Laoo  Neko,  or  Nxgeo  ;  a  town  in  Na- 

stocks  sinee  ibe  revolution  of  July,  1830,  pies,  in  BasiTicata,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 

Chateaubriand,  in  a  late  {lamphlet,  has  as-  ennines,  near  a  lake  fit>m  which  it  re- 

serted  that  Vill^  had  intended  to  make  ceives  its  name  ;  12  miles  north-east  of 

Laffitte  minister  of  finance*  PolicSstro  ;  population,  5000.    In  March, 

LapitjlU,  .  Joseph  Francis ;  a  Freocb  1806,  a  battle>  was  fought  here  between 

Jesuit,  who  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  French  and  the  troops  of  the  king  of 

was  employed  asa  missionair  among  the  Ntqiles,  in  which  the  former  were  victo- 

aavagee  of  North  America.    On  his  return  nous. 

to  Eairope,  lie  published  a  work,  entitied  Laooon   (fit)m   the  Latin   lacuna^   a 

Maeurg  m  SauoagesAmdricains  comoarie$  ditch)  jpeans  a  moraaa.     T^he  hame  is 

OMX  MoBun  du  .premMTB  Ttmp9  (Pa^is,  given  naiticularly  to  those  creeks  which  ex- 

1724,  ,2  volumes,  >4to.);  and  another  on  tend  aJong  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the 

die  Discoveries  and  Conquests  of  the  Por-  present  govemmeiit  of  Venice,  and  which 

tuffues^  in  the  New  Worid  (1733,  in  2  are  fbtmed  by  water  running  up  in  the  land, 

volumes,  4to.).    In  the  former,  he  main-  They  contain  many  islands ;  Venice^^  for 

tains  that  the  North  American  sava^  ar^  initonce,  is  buik  on  60  of  them.    In  some 

descended  Jmh  the  barbarians  who  mbab-  places,  they  are  deep ;  in  others  so  shallow, 

ited  Greece  at  an  early  period.    He  died  titai  their  exhalations,  are  offensive  and 

in  1740.                                 '  dangeroua     The   Austrian  government 

LApitte  :  a  Bordeaux  wine.  (See  Bor*  does  less  towards  clearing  them  out  than 

ddeM  Wvnu,)  the  former  Venetian  government  did ;  and 

LAroffTiLunE,'Jean.    {See  jFbntoms,  ia.)  Venice,  in  consequence,  is  contfdenbly 

Lafontaxkb,  Augustus  Henry  JuliuSy  less  healthy  than  it  was.    Towards  the 

the  most  fertile  and  one  of  the  most  pop*  sea,  the  islets  are  secured  by  dams,  natural 

ular  novelists  of  .Germany,  was  bozn  m  or  artificial.. 

1756,  in  Brunswick.    He  studied  theolo-  Laprakoe,  Joseph  Louis,  a  celebmted 

gy,  andf  in  1792,  accompanied  the  Prus-  miatfaematician,  was  bdim  ip  1736,  at  Tu- 

sian  army  into  Champagne,  in  the  canaci-  rin,  andoriginally  directed  his  attentipn  to 

ty  of  chaplain-     He  lives  now  at  Halle,  philosophy.     But  his  natural    taste  for 

Hisnoveb  are  entertainin|f,  but  notdii^  mathematics  soon  unfolded  itself,  and  he 

tinguished  by  merit  of  a  high  order.     Of  studied  with  such  ardor,  that,  in  his  18th 

late,  he  has'occupied  himseffwitb  i&ohy-  year,  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Fa^aaiio, 

luB,  and  published  Afomimnon  bjoA  the  he  communicated  to  him  a  number  of 

Coiphorif  with    judicious   notes   (Halle,  mathematical  discoveries  which,  he  had 

l^j  et  seq.,  2  vols.),  in  which  he  sets  made.    He   aW  solved   the    questions, 

forth  some  peculiar  views- respecting  -the  which  had  been  proposed  a  long  time  be- 

text  of  this  author.  fore,  by  Eukr,   on   the  calculation   of 

Laoo  Maoaioee,  or  Lacb  Major,  or  isoperimetrical  figures,  and  on  the  theoiy 

LocAiiNo  (anciently  Vtrbanua)  ;   a  large  of  the  least  action.  •  When  scarcely- 19 

lake  in  Italy,  separating  the  Austrian  gov-  years'  of  age.  Lagrange  was  made  xnath- 

emment  of  Milan  fit>m  the  Sardinian  Mi-^  ematical  protessor  in  the  artilleiy  school 

lanese^  es^tendinff  from-  Sesto  to  Locanip ;  at  Turin ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  scienr 

about  45  mil^  long,  and  7  broad.    It  is  tific  association,  which  he  established  with 

636  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ac-  the  approbation  of  the  govemmentyandin 

cordinff  to  Saussiuei  and,  inrsome  places,  conjunction  with  the   celebrated  Cigna 

1800  wet  deep.    It  is  traversed  hy  the  and  the  marquis  of  ^uces,  excited  such 

Ticino.    Its  waters,  nidiich  are  as  dear  as  ^Mention  in  the  liierarv  world,  that  he  was 

ciystal,  contain  various  fisli.    Its  bmiks  elected  k  fellow,  of  the  academy  at  Ber* 

alxNmd  in  evety  Alpine  beauty,  and  are  lin,  and  Euler  and  D'Alembert  entered 
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into  a  constant  correspondeno6  with  this  for  two  years  after  its  publication.  'At  the 
younff  man.  During  a  journey  to  Paris>  proposal  of  Du  S^jour,  he  was,  in  1791, 
which  he  made  in  company  with  his  confirmed  by  the  national  assembly  in  his 
friend  Caiaccioli,  who  was  sent  as  an  ofn-  pension  of  6000  frnucs,  and,  in  oi^er  to 
bassador  to  London,  Lagrange  became  indemnify  him  for  the  depreciatiofi  of  the 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Parisian  paper  currency,  he  was  first  appointed  a 
sca>ant8,  and  was  received  with .  general  member  of  the  committee  for  rewud- 
respect  But  ill  health  soon  oblised  him  ing  useful  inv^entions,  and,  ailerwards  (in 
to  return  home,  where  he  applied  himself  March,  1792),  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
With  renewed  diligence  to  his  scientific  mint.  Dissatisfied  with  this  station,  al- 
laborl  -  At  this  time,  he  obtained  the  th6ugh  Cicero  imdJieWton  had  discharg- 
prize  of  the  academy  of  sciences-  in  ed  similar  offices,  he  sooti  resigned  it,  con- 
Paris,  for  a  treatise  on  the  theoiy  of  the  sidering  it  as  an  oppressive  Borden.  In 
satellites  of  Jupit^,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  san^  year,.4ie  was  married,  for  the  see- 
by  his  exposition  of  the  leaduig  features  ond  time,. to  h  daughter  of  tlie  acaderai- 
bf .  his  dpctrine  in  regaiid  to  the  planetary  ciati  Lemonnier,  hoping  to  lead  a  tranquil 
system,  rendered  his  name  immortal.  He  life  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  the^ rev- 
soon  af^r  received  an '  invitation  from  oJutioh.  .  The  decree  of  October  16, 1793, 
Frederio  the  Groat,  to  go  to  Berlhi,  v^^tli  commanding'sllforeiffD^rB  to  leave  F^ce, 
the  title  of  director  of  the  academy,  in  and  the  execution  of  milly,  Lavoi^er,  and 
place  df  Euler,  who  had  gone  to  St  pther  d^nguished  men,  soon,  however, 
Petersburg.  *  The  kidg  of  Sardinia  was,  destroyed  his  illusions.  Through  the  in- 
faowever,  very  reluctant  to  permit  his^  stnimentality  of  Guytou  Morveau,  the  se- 
distuiguished  subject  to  djppart.  Bsteenl-  vere  law  of  banishment'  from  the  country 
ed  by  the  great  Frederic,  wha  prefer-  .  \m3  not  put  in  .foit^e  against  him ;  but  tlie 
red  his  independent  spirit  to  the  some-  dougei'  of  becomitig  a  victim  to  the  rage 
what  too  submissive  character  of  Eiiler,  of  tiie  infuriated  populace  remained, 
and  valued  tiighly  by  all  who  became  ac-  H^iiU  de  S^ohelles  offered  to  procure 
quainted  wkh  him,  Lagrange  lived  in  Beiv  him  ta  place  in  an  embassy*  to  Pntssia,  but 
hn  in  pleasant  cucumstances  {which  were  Lagraiige,  who  had  conceived  a  warm  af- 
interrupted,  however,  by  the  continual  fection  forhis  newcountiy,  preferred  to 
sickness  of  his  wife),  during  the  lifetime  remain  there  in  smteof  thedang^.  Peace 
of  the  king.  After  Frederic's  death,  the  and  quiet  at  lengm  returtied.  It  \fB8  pro- 
regard  which  had  been  paid  to  men  of  posed  to  restore  the  institutions  for  the 
Senius  and  taJent  at  the  Prussian  court  promotion  of  ieaming,  which  had  been 
eclined,  and  Lagrange  began  to  look  destroyed  during^  the  reign  of  anarchy, 
about  for  another  situation.  ^  At  this  pe-  and  Lagradge  was  appointed  professor  m 
riod,  Muabeau  saw  him  in  Beriin,  and  re-  the  newly  established  norma)  school  at 
solved  to  obtaih  this  renowned  ge6metri-  Paris.  In  this  new  sphese  of  influence, 
cian  for  France.  Lagranj^  accepted  the  his  fonder  love  for  his  sdencereturned 
offers  rndde  him  fit)m  Pans,  and  deqhned  with  all  its  strength.  At  the  fbrmation  of 
ihe  proposals  of  the  ambaasadors  of  Na^  the  itstimte,  the  name  of  Itagrange  %vas 
pbes,  Sardinia  and  Tuscanv.  .  He  was  re-  the  fiiist  on  the  list  of  memfc^rs,  and  he 
oeived  at  Paris,  in  1787,  wuh  the  highest  was,  likewise,  the  fust  mefnber  of  the 
tokens  of  respect  But  a  deep  melandioly  newly  constituted  bureau  <  of  longitude, 
seemed  to  have  taken  entire  possession  of  His  none  now  increased  from  day  to  day, 
him,  and  to  have  palsied  his  miiid,  not-  and  France,  feeling  honored  in  the  pos- 
withstanding  all  the  ef&rts  Which  his  session  of  such  a  man,  determined  to  give 
friends  made  to  remove  it  He  suffered  him  a.public  maxk  of  her  esteem.  By  the 
the  same  inconvenience  which  D'Alem-  cpmmand  of  the  directoiy,  the  niiuister 
bert  had  once  before  experienced,  viz.  of  of  fbreisn  afiairs,Talleyrand,'comnuasion- 
having  lost  all  love  for  nis  science.  La-  ed  the  French  tharg^  IPa^mrts  in  Tiuin, 
grange  now  zealously  emploved  himself  citizen  D'Eymar,  to  visit  Lagrange's  father, 
upon  the  history  of  religion,  the  theory  of  and  congratulate^  him,  in  the  name  of 
ancient  niuidc,'  languages,  and,  even  the  France,  in  having  such  a  son.  This  com- 
medical  sciences.  His  own  fiivorite  sci-  mission  was  penonned  by  D'Eymar  in 
ence  alone  had  noatdiactions  for  him,  and  ^e  most  brilliant  manuer,  accompanied 
he  even  sufiered  his  most  celebrated  work,  by  severid  generals  and  other  distinguisfa- 
La  Mkaniqu/t  £nu%%iie  (for  which  !Du  ed  persons.  Napoleon  respected  the  tal- 
Chatelet,  Xo  whom  Lagrange  had  given  ents  and  services  of  Lagna]|e  not  less 
the  manuscript,  was  for  a  long  time  una-  than  the  republic  haid  done ;  jmj  while  con- 
ble  to  find  a  publisher),  to  lie  ontouched^  sul  omd  emperor,  he  never  ceased^to  show 
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him  djmjpguiflhed  tokeoB  of  his  favor  in  ment  of  the  suspeeted  Batiriflt  for  some 
every  po8BU)le  way.  Member  of  the  sen-  months  in  the  Bastile.  This-circnmatance 
ate,  grand  officer  of  the  kffion  of  honor,  disgusted  him  with  his  situation,  and,  al  a 
and  count  of  the  empu«,  Lagrange. saw  very  early  age,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
himself  surrounded  with  eveiy  extenii^  own  talents  as  an  author  for  support.  In 
honor;  but  neither  this,  norths  confidence  1762,  he  published  a  collection  of  poema 
reposed  in  him  by  the  head  of  the  state,  The  tragedy  of  Warwick  (1763)  was  veiy 
could  make  hini  vain,  and,  as  modest  and  beneficial  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
retiring  as  ever,  he  devoted  himself  with  view,  and  procured  him  considerutle  rep- 
the  same  zeaL  and  industry  to  his  studies,  utafion.  It  still  remains  on  the  stBfd. 
His  application  probably  hastened  his  His  "nmoleon  and  Pharamond  met  wuh 
death.  Notwithcianding  his  advanced  less  success ;  but  a  series  of  Mofe$  on 
age,  he  could  not  be  content  to  relax  his  Charies  V,  Catinat,  F^n^lon,  Voltaire,  and 
exertions,  and  had  superintended  the  pub-  Henri  Quatre  (especially  the  latter),  gain- 
lication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Thhrie  ed  him  much  cr»lit,  in  a  different  depart- 
des  Fonetions  (xnalytiqueaf  enriched  with  ment  of  literature.  On  the  breaking  out 
annotations,  when,  exhausted  by  his  labors,  of  the  revolution,  Lahaipe  embraced  ihe 
he  died,  April  10,  1813.  I&  remains  principles  of  republicanism ;  but,  during 
were  interred  in  the  Pantheon.  Lac^-  the  reign  of  tenor,  his  moderation  render- 
p^e  and  La  Place  pronounced  fiiueral  ing  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  those 
addresses  over  his  body.  Lagrange  was  then  in  power,  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
no  less  amiable  than  modest,  and  was  in  1793^  and,  while  in  confinement,  is  said 
never  led,  by  the  honora  bestowed  upon  to  have  owed  his  conversion  to  Christian- 
bimself,  to  underrate  the  merits  of  others,  ity  to  the  arguments  of  his  feUoW'-cap- 
His  respect  for  Euler.was  unlimited,  and  tive,  the  bishop  of  St  Brieux.  Though 
he  was  frequently  accustomed,  to  say  to  sentenced  to  depoitation,  the  chances  of 
his  scholars,  **  Study  Euler,  if  you  would  the  times  finallv  restored  him  to  Imerty, 
become  geometricians."  His  works  have  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
been  pardy  published  separately,  and  are  in  literaiv  retirement  A  short  time  be* 
partly  contained  in  the  memoirs  of  the  fore  his  death,  his  remarks  on  the  meas- 
academies  of  Turin,  Berlin  and  Paris,  in  ures  of  the  government  excited  the  dis- 
the  Journal  of  the  Polvtechnioal  School,  pleasure  of  the  first  consul,  and  he  was 
the  Connaissance  dt  Temp$^  and  in  the  iMmished  to  Orieans.  He  soon  returned, 
JEMiihnirides*  The  most  important  are  his  however,  and  died  in  1803,  in  his  64th 
JIucamque  ancdytique  (Paris,  1797  ;  new  year.  His  principal  work  is  the  Lucie,  or 
edi^ons,  1811  and  1815) ;  TfUorie^  dts  a  complete  Course  of  .Literature  (ovo.,  12 
jFhnc(umf  cmdlr^qiux  (Paris,  1797  and  ▼<>]&).  Among  the  rest  are  Gustavus  Va- 
1813) ;  Risobaiona  des  Equations  mmmi-  sa,  Timoleon,  Pharamond^  and  Philoc- 
riquts  (Paris,  1798  and  180o) ;  Lemons  sur  tetes,  tragedies ;  the  latter  an  elegant 
le  eakul  des  Ihnetions  (there  are  sevend  edi-  translation  irom  the  Greek  of  Sophocles, 
tions  of  this  work,  but  the  latest  is  that  of  Temgu  et  F^ime  (a  poem,  1779) ;  Trans- 
Paris,  1806),  and  Essai  d'MihnUtique  poli-  lations  of  Camoens^  Lusiad  (2  vols.j  f  the 
iique(to  be  found  in  tlie  CoUections  eaited  Pfialms  of  David,  and  the  works  or  Sue- 
by  Rbeder,  in  1796).  A  part  of  Lagrange's  tonius  (2  vols.) ;  a  Commentanr  on  the 
posthumous  papers  were,  in  181^  siven  dramatic  Worics  of  Racine  (7  vols.,  8vo.) : 
to  the  institute,  ny  Camo^  mmister  of  the  the  Correspondence  with  the  Czar  Paul 
interior ;  and,  by  a  subsequent  vote  of  Uie  the  First  (4  vols.,  8voA  and  a  refutation 
academy  of  sciences^  they  were  incor-  of  the  opinions  of  Helvetius. 
poratsd  with  the  libtaiy  of  that  learned  Laharpe,  Frederic  C^sar,  director  of 
society.  the  Helvetian  republic,  was  bom  at  Rolle, 

.  Laous.  (See  PtciemyJ^  in  a  fimiily  belonginff  to  the  nobility  of  the 
Laharpe,  Jean  Francis  de ;  a  French  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  1754.  He  cultivated 
dramatic  poet,  critic  and  phUoSopher  of  the  sciences  with  great  zeal,  particulariy 
the  last  centmy,  bom  at  Paris,  November  mathematics.  At  Geneva,  Saussure  and 
2(X,  1739.  His  father,  a  Swiss  officer  in  Bertrand  were  bis  teachers.  He  studiM 
the  French  service,  dying  in  indisence,  law  in  Tubingen,  and  was  mad^  doctor  in 
Asselin,  president  of  the  college  of  Har-  his  20th  year.  After  having  been  a  law- 
court,  admitted  him  into  that  seminary,  yer  in  Beme,  he  travelled,  with  a  younc 
where  he  received  an  excellent  education.  Knssian  of  a  dktingnished  iamilv,  through 
A  lampoon  on  his  bene&ctor,  which  was,  Italy  and  Malta,  uid,  in  1783,  he  became 
in  all  probability  without  Ibundadon,  at-  teacher   of  the   grand-duke   Alexander 

">uted  to  him,  occasioned  the  confine-  and  his  brother,  at  Petenburg.    After  the 
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French  reyolution  had  broken  out,  he  the  peninsula,  near  CheiiMirg,  in  the  de- 
drew  up,  in  the  name  of  his  feUow-<^iti-  partment  La  Manche.  A  naval  battle  was 
zens,  a  respectful  petition  to  the  council  Ibugfat  here  May  29,  1692,  between  the 
of  Berne,  requesting  a  meeting  of  depi^  French,  under  Fourville,  and  the  English 
ties,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  abuses,  and  Dutch,  under  Russel..  The  French 
Soon  after,  troubles  broke  out,  and  the  were  beaten.  James  II  beheld  tlie  batde 
government,  who  considered  him  as  one  from  the  land,  and  was  obliged  to  witness 
of  the  instigators,  put  his  name  on  the  list  the  defeat  of  his  party, 
of  exiles,  and  his  enemies  succeeded  in  Lahyre  (properly  EUamt  VignoUa)]  a 
removing  him  from  the  person  of  Alex-  brave  knight  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII 
ander.  He  went  to  Geneva,  and  was  of  France,  and  the  ftlthfid  companion  of 
about  to  return  to  Berne,  when  he  learned  the  maid  of  Orleans.  Lahyre  hated  the 
that  orders  for  his  arrest  had  been  given  English  bitterly,  as  his  family  had  been 
there.  Indignant  at  this,  he  went,  in  ruined  by  their  invasions.  In  1418,  when 
17^  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  Coucy  was  surrendered  to  the  Burgundi- 
write  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  ans,  the  allies  of  the  English,  in  conso- 
publiahed  a- work  entided  Ltttres  de  Pki-  quence  of  the  treacheiy  of  the  mistress 
lanthropos.  Inconsequence  of  a  petition  of  the  commandant,  Lahyre  and  the 
addressed  by  him  and  22  other  exUes  equally  br^ve  Peter  de  Xaintmilles  placed 
from  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  Friburg,  to  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Frepch  directory,  requesthiff  the  ful-  the  garrison,  and  successfully  led  their 
filment  of  the  guarantee  estabOslied  by  little  band,  in  the  midst  of  constant  skir- 
the  treaQr  of  Lausanne,  1565,  the  directo-  mishes,  through  a  country  filled  with  ene- 
IV  interfered  in  the  af^irs  of  Switzerland,  mies..  Afler  many  valiant  deeds  in  Va- 
the  Swiss  revolution  broke  out,  French  lois,andin  Champagne,  Lahyre  hastened 
armies  penetrated  into  Switzerland,  and  a  to  the  relief  of  Oneans.  The  government 
new  oiganization  was  riven  to  this  couu-  of  the  t6wn  sent  him  with  a  petition  to 
try.  lAharpe  was  made  one  of  the  di-  the  dauphin,  Charles  VII,  to  implore  his 
rectors  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  and  ex-  assistance.  He  fbund  the  weak  and  fileas- 
erted  himself  energetically  in  carrying  on  ure-loving  prince  preparing  for  an  enter- 
the  new  system,  until  a  violent  quarrel  tainment  ''What  are  your  thoughts?" 
took  place  between  the  legislative  body  said  Charies  to  the  kni^t,  who  viewed 
and  the  body  of  duectors,  and  the  latter  with  indignation  the  frivoli^of  tbe'couit 
wa^  dissolved,  ana  Laharpe  put  under  **  I  diink,^  replied  Lahyre,  ''that  a  king- 
tturveillance.  Friends  and  enemies  both  dom  could  not  be  lost  more  merrily.** 
allowed  the  hones^  of  his  intentions.  Jn  Returning  to  Orleans,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
1800,  wheii  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lau-  save  the  town,  and  to  assemble  the  relics 
sannd  for  Paris,  he  was  deceived  by  a  let-  of  the  beaten  armyi  In  1429,  the  maid 
ter,  probably  a  forgery,  communicating  of  Orleans  appeared*  Lahyre  joined  her, 
intelligence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  first  and  was  with  her  at  her  entrance  into  the 
consul,  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  com-  tdwn.  He  followed  the  defeated  English, 
manding  in  Italy.  This  he  gave  up  to  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  batttes  of 
the  proper  authorities,  and  was,  in  conse-  JargeauamlPatai.  In  the  middle  of  winter, 
queuce,  arrested  by  the  legislative  council  he  stormed  Lou  viers,  and  advanced  to  Roa- 
of  Berne,  as  himself  tsoncemed  in  the  en  witii  the  intention  of  liberating  the  im- 
eonspiracy.  He  escaped  by  flight  to  Par-  prisoned  Joan  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  Engli^  took 
is,  where  he  was  coolly  received  by  Bona-  him  prisoner.  He  soon,  however,  obtained 
parte,  and  went  to  live  at  a  country-seat  his  liberty,  and  renewed  his  exertions,  with 
(Plessis  Piquet)  near  Paris.  In  1801,  he  XaintraiUes,  against  the  enemy.  To  his 
made  a  journey  to  Russia,  and  returned  .death,  Lahyre  was  the  most  inveterate  ene- 
with  proofs  of  the  esteem  of  his  former  my  of  the  invaders  of  his  country,  and  in- 
pupil,  the  emperon  In  1814,  he  visited  jured  them  greatly.  He  was  repeatedly 
him  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed  a  general  taken  prisoner,  onsn  by  the  treachery  of 
in  the  Russian  service.  At  the  congress  fidse  friepds ;  but  he  always  succeeded  in 
of  Vienna,  he  labored  actively  to  effect  liberating  himself  :  for  a  time,  he  even 
the  independence  of  the  cantons  of  the  braved  his  own  king  continuing  a  petty 
Pays  do  Vaud  and  Aargau,  and  their  Sep*  war^ire  against  the  English  and  the  Bur- 
aration  $om  Berne.  He  has  since  then  gundians,  and  g^urisoiung  several  towni% 
lived  as  a  private  man  in  bis  native  coun-  although  Charles  had  concluded  a  peace, 
try,  eiyoying  the  highest  esteem  of  his  On  a  journey  to  Montauban,  where  he  ao- 
countirmen.  companied  Charies  VII,  m  1442;  he  died 
La  Uoeus  ;  the  north-western  point  of  in  consequence  of  his  wounds.    His  ro- 
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tnandc  valor,  tiMmlfaer  wUb  Iub  attachment  had  fbnneriy  defended.    About  this  tune, 

to  the  maid  of*  Orleanfl^  procured  him,  af-  he  was  created  peer.    It  must  be  men- 

ter  hiB  death,  the  honor  of  haying  hja  tioned,  however,  that  he  voted  affainst  the 

name  added  to  the  knave  of  hearts  in  the  war  with  Spain,  in  1823,  cppoeed  the  un- 

French  playing  caids;  the  pictures  of  constitution^  toleretion  of  tne  Jesuits  by 

which  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  desig-  the  government,  and  the  arbitrair  meas- 

nated  by  the  names  of  difierent  heroes.  ures  of  the  Vill^le  ministry.    M.  Lain^  is 

LAiifiE,  Joseph  Heniy  Joachim,  peer  of  a  member  of  the  French  academy. 
France,  fbnnerly  minister  of  the  interior,  Laino,  Alexander  Gordon,  was  bom  at 
and  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Edinbuigh,  in  1794,  entered  the  army, 
was  bom  a^  Bordeaux,  Nov.  11, 1767.  He  served  for  several  years  in  the  West  In- 
was  a  lawyer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  dies,  and,  in  1820,  was  sent,  with  the  rank 
Evolution,  in  the  last  centuiy,  when  he  oflieutenantand  adjutant,  to  Sierra  Leone, 
embraced  republican  mincipies.  His  In  1821 — 22,  major  Liumg  was  despatched 
zeal  procured  him,  in  1792 — 3,  some  im-  on  several  missions  from  Sieira  Leone, 
portant.  posts  in  the  administration,  in  through  the  Timannee,Kooraiiko  and  Soo- 
which  he  showed  great  activity.  He  also  lima  countries,  with  die  view  of  forming 
distinguished  himself  as  an  orator.  In  commercial  arrangements.  On  the  last 
1808,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  corpa  of  these  joumeys,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
UgiM^  for  the  deparbnent  of  the  Gi-  lieve  that  the  source  of  the  Nimr  (q.  v.) 
ronde,  and  was  distinfluished  fbr  his  lib-  lay  much  fiirtb^  to  the  south  tnan  Pai^ 
eral  OfMnions.  About  this  time,  he  received  (q.  v.)  had  supposed:  At  Falaba  he  was 
the  star  of  the  legion  of  honor,  but  enter-  assured  he  mi^ht  reach  it  in  three  days, 
ed  into  a  copespondence  with  the  fiiends  had  not  the  Kissi  nation,  in  whose  terri- 
of  the  royal  nmily.  After  Napoleon's  tory  it  was  situated,  been  at  war  with  tlm 
disastere  in  Russia^  the  legislative  body  ap-  Soolimanas,  with  whom  he  then  resided, 
pointed  a  committee  (1813)  to  report  the  (See  his  JofismcL)  In  1826,  he  undertook 
wishes  of  the  nation.  It  consisted  of  to  penetrate  to  Timbuctoo  (q.  r.),  and 
Lain6,  Raynouard,  Gallois,  Flaugei^es,  started  from  Tripoli,  crossing  the  desert 
and,  Maine  de  Biran.  Raynouard  was  by  way  of  Ghadamir.  On  hisjoumey,  he 
chairindn,  and  the  language  of  the  report  was  attacked  by  a  Band  of  Tuaricks,  who 
was  bold.  Raynouard^  sj^ech  to  the  em-  wounded  him  severely,  and  left  him  for 
.peror,  on  this  sulHect,  contained  these  dead.  He,  however,  recovered,  and  reach- 
words  :  ^Si  vottf  (the  emperor)  ne  voulez  ed  Timbuctoo  August  18,  where  he  re- 
pa»  nous  donner  la  paix,  noua  la  fertms  mained  upwards  of  a  month.  Several 
non»-nUme$/*  The  corps  Ugidatyi',  bo  iong  letters  were  received  from  him  while 
submissive,  now  made  bold  by  the  disas-  there,  stating  that  he  had  collected  ample 
ten  of  the  einperor,  was  prorogued,  materials  for  the  geography  of  thispart  of 
Lain6  went  to  Bordeaux,  and,  in  1614,  Africa.  Being  obliged  to  leave  limbuc- 
was  made  prefect  of  .the  cit^  by  the.  duke  too  by  the  sultan  of  Masina,  into  whose 
of  Ar)goul6me,  who  bad  amved  there,  and  power  the  city  had  fallen,  he  hired  a 
soon  after  president  of  the  chamber  of  Moorish  merchant  to  accompany  wid 
deputies.  On  Napoleon's  return  fit>m  protect  him,  on  his  route  by  Segb  to  the 
Elba,  Lain6  spoke  with  zeal  against  him,  coast.  Three  days  after  leaving  the  city, 
and  ctdled  mm  *^  the  common  enemy,"  he  was  murdered  by  the  perMin  who  had 
and,  on  the  emperor^  entry  into  Paris,  undertaken  to  guwi  him.  The  ftite  of 
published  a  protest  against  the  dissolution  his  pepere  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  sug« 
of  the  chamoer,  and  absolving  all  French-  gested  by  EInglish  reviews  ( ^uarUrfy  & 
men  from  obedience  to  the  demands  of  vietv,  No.  84\,  that  Rousseau,  French  con- 
the  **  usurper,"  He  left  Bordeaux,  it  is  sul  at  Tripoli,  has  become  possessed  of 
said,  for  Holland,  when  the  duchess  of  them.  Caill^  gives  a  difierent  account 
Angoul^me,  quitted  that  place,  and,  after  of  his'death.  mee  JVhrmfwe  o/*  Diseov- 
the  second  restoration,  again  appeared  as  ery  tn  ^^firiea^  by  Jameson,  Vnlaoa  and 
presideDt'of  the  chamber,  and  held  the  itfumy  ^(EMinb.  1830},  forming  No.  16 
pCHt-folio  of  the  interior  from  June,  1816,  of  Harper^  Family  Librsry,  New  York, 
to  Dec.  28, 1618,  when  Deoazes  succeeded  1831.) 

him.    He  ofteti  spoke,  while  in  these  sta-  -  Lairbsse.     There  was  a   ftmily  of 

tions,  affainst  the  pretensions  of  the  ultras,  Flemish  painters  of 'this  name,  of  whom 

and  their  attacks  upon  tfie  charter ;  but,  Oerard,  son  to  the  elder  LairesBc^  has  ao- 

after  this  period,  he  inclined  more  and  quired'  by  fiu-  the  greatest  reputation.    He 

more  to  the  rij^^t  skle,  and  advocated  the  was  bora  in  1640,  at  Liege.    He  is  partic- 

change  in  that  kiw  of  election  which  he  ularly  distinguished  by  the  high  fimah 
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widi  which  his  picturai  are  executed,  and  with  seas  or  the  ocean,  or  conmnmScating 
is  coDsidered  the  Raphael  of  the  Dutch  with  them  only  by  riven,  by  which  diey 
aehooi ;  nor  have  any  of  his  countiymea  pour  out  their  superabundant  waters.  Some 
ever  equalled  him  in  historical  punting,  takeshave  no  issue,  and  receive  no  streams; 
This  talented  artist  wlis  also  i  food,  en-  but  these  aie  generaUy  very  sraalL  Some 
craver,  and  underatood  music  scientifical-  have  outlets,  but  receive  no  running  waters; 
^,.  while  of  his  liteFBiy  abilities  he  has  left  these  are  fed  by  springs  which  are  thus 
a  favorable  specimen,  in  a  treatise  on  the  obliged  to  fill  up  a  Msin  before  their 
principles  efhisart.  He  survived  the  joss  waters  can*  find  then*  way  downward  to- 
of  his  sight  some  years,  and  died,  at  length,  wards  the  lower  country.  Others  re- 
st Amsterdam,  in  1711.  His  book  has  been  ceive  and  discharge  large  rivers^  and 
translated  into  Englidi.  His  three  brothers,  sometimes  a  chain  of  lakes,  are  connected 
JSmoC,  John  and  James  Lodrtut^  were  with  each  other,  and  with  the  sea,  by  a  se- 
artists  of  some  i^ote,  the  two  former  ex-  ries  of  rivers.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
celling  in  the  delineation  of  animals,  the  great  lakes  on  our  northern  frontier,  which 
latter  in  flowers.  Two  of  his  sons  also  are,  in  reality,  a  series  of  large  basins  or 
followed  the  profession  of  their  fiither,  but  reservoirs,  receiving  the  accumulated 
with  inferior  abihty.  waters  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
Lais  ;  a  celebrated  cpuitesan,  daujghter  pouring  them  out  throu(^  successive  ohan- 
of  Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  neb  into  other  basins  situated  on  a  lower 
bom  at  Hyccara,in  Sicily.  Shewascairri-  level  fSee  the  articles  Superiot^  Huron, 
od  awinr  fifom  her  native  coimtry  to  Greece,  dec.)  Aiiotlier  class  of  lakes  receive  large 
when  JVicia8,the  Athenian  general,  invad-  streams  or  rivers^  but  have  no  viable  or 
ed  Sicily.  She  began  to  sell  her  favors  at  apparent  outlet  The  Caspian  sea  (a.  r\ 
€k>rinth  for  10,000  drachmas,  and  an  im-  Ifike  Titicaca,  &c,  are  examples  of^  this 
mense  number  of  princes,  noblemen,  phi-  kind.  These  masses  of  water  are  some- 
losophers,  orators  and  plebeians,  did  hom-  times  drained  by  subterraneous  streams^ 
ogetohercharma  The  high  price  wftiich  and  are  sometimes  kept  at  their  ordinary 
shedemanded  of  her  lovera  gave  rise  to  the  level  by  the  ordinary  process  of  evapora- 
proverb  of  JSTofi.  ctdns  htmim  crnitingU  tion.  Some  lakes  are  raised  toa  peat 
tuUre  Corinlkum,  Even  Demosthenes  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Lake 
himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Superior.i»641  feet  above  the  ocean.  The 
Lfus;  but  when  he  heard  the. courtesan-  waters  of  lakes  are  generally  sweet,  but 
name  her  price  (a  sum  equal  to  about  there  are  some^  such  as  the  Caspian,  ^c, 
1000  dollara),  the  orator  deputed,  and  .  which  are  salt  All  the  great  American 
observed  that  he  would  not  buy  repent-  lakes  are  of  fresh  vrater. 
ance  at^so  dear  a  rate.  The  charms  Lakb  of  THE^Woon^yOr  Du  Bois ;  a 
which  had  attracted  Demosthenes  had  l^e  of  North  America,  70  miles  long,  and 
no  influence  upon  Xenocrates,  although  40  vride.  Large  quantities  of  oak,. fir, 
Lais  (Phtyne?)j  seeing  the  philosopher  un-  pine,  spruce,  &c.;  grow  on  its  banks; 
moved'  by  her  beauty,  visited  his  house  'nen(^  its  name.  It  contains  a  few  small 
hereeUl  Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  islands,  and  communicates  with  lake 
her  warmest  Mimirers,  and,  though  sloven-  Winnipeg,  which  dischanes  its  waters 
ly  in  his  dress  and  manners,  yet  he  gained  into  Hudson's  bay.  Lon.  &^  SMX  W.;  lat 
herhi^at.    Lais  ridiculed  the  austerity  of  ^i'^S&N. 

philosophers,  observing  that  the  saces  and  Laxaiide,  Jdseph  Jerome  le  Fran^an 

philosopben  of  the  age  were  found  at  her  de,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  astron- 

door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Atheniana  dmers  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  of  a 

The  success  which  she  met  at  Corinth  respectable  family,  at  Bourff  en  Bresae,  in 

encouraged  her  to  pass  into  Thessaly,  France,  July  11, 1732.    Educated  with  a 

particulariy  to  enioy  the   company  of  a  minute  attention  to  religious  duties,  he  dis- 

nvorite  youth  called  Hippostratus  ;  but  played  his  abilities  when  very  young,  by 

the  women  <^  the  place,  jealous  of  her  composing  sermons  and    mystical  ro- 

charms,  and   apprehensive  of  her  cor-  mances.    The  remarkable  comet  of  1744 

rupting  the  fidelity  of  their  husbands,  as-  first  drew  his'attention  Do  the  heavenly 

sassinated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  bodies ;  and  his  taste  for  astronomy  was 

ibout  340  yean  before  the  Christian  era.  fiked  by  the  observations  of  father  Beraud, 

— ^Pausanlas  mfntions  another  Lais,  like-  matheihatical  professor  at  the  college  of 

wise  a  oourtesSfn.  I^ons,  on  thp  great  eclipse  of  July  S7, 

LA.I1TS*    (See  (Edmif.)  1748.    He  wished  to  become  a  Jesuit, 

Lake.    Lakesare  large  bodies  of  inland  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to 

water,  having  no  du'ect  eommunication  smdy ;  but  his  friends,  objecting  to  this 
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plan,  WDt  him  to  Parian  where  he  studied  attnctioD.  His  lecture  room  was  a 
the  law,  aod  was  admitted  an  advocate,  of  nursery,  from  which  a  multitude  of  faia 
He  became  acquainted  with  Delisie,  who  echolars  were  transplanted  to  the  director- 
had  established  an  obeervatoiy  in  the  ship  and  management  of  domestic  and 
houw  in  which  he  resided,  and  obtained  foreign    obseryatories.     His  work  Dts 

StrmisBon  to  asBsst  him  in  his  operationa  Ckmaux  dt  J>ravigatUm  d  spMaUmtni  du 
e  also  attended  the  lectures  on  astrono-  Canal  dt  Langutdoe  (1778,  folio)  contains 
my  dehvered  by  Messier,  at  the  eoiUre  a  general  histoiy  of  all  the  ancient  and 
de  Dranecy  and  obtained  the  friendly  mmlenicanfds,  which  had  previously  been 
patronage  of  Lemonnien  who  lectured  on  undertaken,  accomplished,  and  even  pro- 
natural  philosophy  at  the  same  colleffe.  jected.  Such  a  work  had,  till  then,  been 
The  academy  sent  him  to  Berlin  to  mc&e  a  desideratum,  and  this  is  now  of  the 
observations  forthe  purpose  of  determin-  matest  advantage  to  the  engineer.  His 
ins  the  parallax  of  thej  moon,  while  La-  iti^ifjgrapAte  astrrnicmique  (1  vol.,  4to.)  is 
caule  went  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  for  a  c-opious  catalogue  of  all  the  works  that 
the  saine  purpose.  Atthesightofsoyounir  had  ever  appeared  on  the  subject  of  as- 
an  astronomer  (for  ho  v^as  scarcely  19  tronomy.  A^  he  was  a  member  of  all 
years  of  age),  Frederic  the  Great  could  not  the  great  academies,  he  formed,  as  it  were, 
conceal  but  astonishmem.  Lalande,  bow-  a  compon  bond  /of  union  between  them, 
ever,  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  choice  while  he  communicated,  from  one  to  the 
of  the  academy  at  Paris,  and  was  not  only  otiier,  whatever  each  one  produced  wor- 
leoeived  at  court,-  but  was  mode  a  mem-  thy  of  notice.  His  activit^  was  remaric- 
berofthe  academy  of  fierlm.  After  hav-  able.  Lalande  enjoyed  for  a  longtime 
ing  finished  his  operations  at  Berlin,  he  a  splendid  reputation  ;  but  his  imprudent 
was  chosen  member  of  the  academy  of  freedom,  the  independence  with  wnich  he 
sciences  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1753.  expressed  his  opinion  in  the  most  turbu- 
Tlienceforward  no  volume  pf  their  trans-  lent  times,  the  often  ofrensive  severity 
actions  appeared  which  did  not  contain  ^hich  he  was  accustomed  to  use  against 
some  important  communications  from  systems  which  deserved  no  notice,  and 
him ;  nor  did  he  copfine  his  labors  to  astro-  the  habit  of  publicly  declaring  bis  senti- 
nomical  subjects  merely.  The  French  ments  where  he  might  better  have  been 
are  indebted  to  him  also  fqr  an  edition  of  ailenti— all  tliis  made  bim  numerous  ene- 
Halley's  tables,  as  well  as  for  the  historical  mies,  who  persecuted  him,  and  succeeded 
account  of  the  comet  of  1759.  For  the  so  far,  thiat  nis  real  merit  has  been  called 
identiafyiiig  of  this  remarkable  comet,  he  in  question.  His  character  was,  in  fiict,  a 
presented  to  Clairault .  the  deepest  and  strange  mixture  of  great  and  commenda- 
most  insenious  calculations.  Astne  editor  ble  qualities  united  with  strikipg  singular- 
of  tlie  Vonnaissanct  du  Ttmp$f  be  entire-  ities,  which  may  haye  proceeded  from 
]y  changed  the  plan  and  managenlent  of  vanity  and  the  desire  to  attract  attention* 
this  useful  wonc,  and  thcnreby  set  asood  Lalande,  however,  was  kind,  generous, 
example  to  his  sdccessors.  In  1761,  he  full  of  feeling,  and,  m  his  own  way,  re- 
produced a  chart,  which  v  showed  the  ligious,  althoueh  (lis  enemies  accused  him 
phases  of  the  ^markable  transit  of  Venus  of  atheism.  His  death  took  place  April  4, 
over  the  sun*s  disk  for  all  places  on  the  1807. 

globe.    Inl764, hepubiishedbiswdsfrrao-  Lallt,    Thomas    Arthur,   count;    a 

mie — a  classical  work,  which  vras  after-  brave,   but  imprudent   and  unfortunate, 

wvxls  printed  in  three  volumes  quarto,  Irish   officer   in   the  service  of  France, 

and  reached  the  third   edition,  and  of  He  was  of  a  ftunily  which  had  followed 

which  he  made  an  al>ridginent  IMr^i  the  fortunes  of  James  II,  and,  havmff  en- 

d'.^litroiiom^  published  at  Paris  in  1795) —  tered  the   French  army,  he   siffnMzed 

a  work  which  cannot  be  too  highly  rec^  himself  so  much  in  the  batde  of  Fonte- 

ommended  to  loven  of  this  science.    In  noy,  that  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 

1765  and  1766^  he  qaade  a  journey  to  Italy ;  on  the  field  of  batde.    He  also  drew  up 

a  descriptiod  of  which  (in  8  vob.,  l&u>.)  the  plan  of  a  descent  vpoa  EnjihuM, 

contains  much  valuaUe  information.    He  which  would  have  been  triad  but  lor  the 

composed  all  the  astronomical  articles  for  defeat  of  Charles  Edward  at  CuUoden. 

the  great  Eneudopfdie,  and   also  wrote  In  1756^  he  vras  selected  to  restore  the 

them  anew  for  me  Eneudcptitie  nUihodiqiui*  French  influence  in  India,  for  which  pur* 

In  1761,  he  succeedea  h»  first  instructer,  pose  he  was  made  governor  <if  Pondi* 

Lemonnier,  in  the  astronomical  profteoiy  cbeny.    It  was  soon  peroaived,  however, 

ship  of  the  eoU^  de  iWaic^,  .where  he  that  he  vranted  the  prudence,  maderatioB 

knew  howtogivatohlslecUuQs  a  peculiar  and  disinterestedness  necessaiy   for  so 

33* 
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diatant  and  aitical  a  scene  of  action;  and,  and  Calmucs  is  called  Ijomaum.  In 
after  a  little  partiBl  sucoen  against  the  religion  the  Shigemooni  ia  honored  aa  the 
EIngliah,  in  the  first  instance,  he  was  final-  highest  God,  and  the  Dalai-lama  (L  e.  the 
ly  obliged  to  retire  to  Pondicherry,  which  sreat  lama),  aa  his  representative.  He  is  at 
was  besieced  and  taken  by  the  British,  me  head  of  both  eccleatastical  and  secular 
January  1^  1761,  the  garriiton,  with  Lally,  affidrs  m  Thibet,  which  may  be  considered 
being  made  prisonen  of  war.  On  this  as  a  theocratical  state.  He  is  considen^ 
catastrophe,  a  torrent  of  invective  assailed  not  as  a  mere  visible  representatlTe  of  the 
the  unrortunate  leader  from  all  quarters,  divinity  on  earth,  but  as  a  real  divinity 
he  having  offended  every  body  concern-  himseU^  dwelling  among  men.  The  b^ 
ed,  by  his  haughty  humor,  and  violent  lief  in  his  etemu  existence  is  connected 
tBiAper  and  conduct.  He  was  even  ac*  with  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigratiott  of 
cused  of  having  sold  Pondicherry  to  the  souls.  His  worshippers  believe  that  the 
English,  notwithstanding  the  avowed  divinity,  as  soon  as  it  leavee  the  body  of 
hatred  which,  as  a  Jacobite,  he  £e\i  for  the  Dfdai4ama,  immediately  takes  poe- 
them.  He  arrived  a  prisoni^r  of  war  in  session  of  some  other  body  in  a  super- 
England,  in  September,  1761,  and,  the  fi>l-  natural  way,  so  that  he  only  changes  his 
lowing  month,  was  idlowed  to  return  to  exterior  form,  and  not  his  acUial  existence. 
France,  where,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  Among  a  people  who  possess  such  a  reg- 
he  was  bronght  to  trial  for  treachery,  ular  hierarchic^  system,  it  is  a  matter  of 
abuse  of  authority,  and  unjust  exactions,  small  consequence  who  stands  at  the 
Being  found  guilty,  he  w^  c6ndemned  to.  head.  The  usual  residenoe  of  the  Dalai- 
be  decapitated,  which  sentence  was  exe-  lama  is  in  two  monasteries  atuated  in 
cuted  May  6,  1766,  in, the  68th  year  of  the  vicmity  of  the*  capital,  Lassa,  in  each 
his  age.  In  1778,  his  son,  Lally-ToUen-  of  which  he  dwells  alternately.  He  is 
dal,  obtained  possession  of  the  estates  of  surrounded  in  every  direction  by  a  vast 
his  fiither,  with  a  revisal  of  the  proceed- .  number  of  priests ;  but  no  woman  is  per- 
ings,  which  were  manifosdy  unjust,  count  mitted  to  'pass  the  nipfat  in  the  builoing 
Lally  b^g  one  of  the  victims  to  public  where  he  lodges.  This  arises,  iindoubled- 
clamor,  file  adnural-  Byn^,  and  many  ly  from  the  purilr  which  isnttributed  to 
more  who  have  been  sacrim^ed  to  the  un-  him ;  for  he  is  called  the^  immaetdaU.  The 
popularity  of  an  incapable  administradoiL  natives,  as  well  as  a  ereat  crowd  of 
LAXLt-ToLiANBAi.,  Trophime  Gerard,,  forei^erb  (for  all  the  Mongol  tribes  m 
marquis  o^  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Russia  acknowledge  him),  undertake  ft- 
at  Paris,  March  5,  1751,  devoted  him-  tiguing  pilgrimages  in  order  to  pay  thcw 
self  to  the  military  profession.  He  soon  hoinage  to .  him,  and  obtain  his  blesBuig. 
made  himself  known  by  his  writ-  He  receives  them  sitting  upon  a  kind  of 
ings  in  defence  of  his  ftther^  meinory,  altar,  upon  a  larse  and  ^lendidseat,  with 
and  embraced  the  cause  of  the  revoiu-  his  less  crossed.  The  Tartars,  next  to 
tion  with  alacrity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  inbabi^nts  of  Thibet,  pay  him  the 
with  prudence.  During  the  increasinff  neatest  reverence.  They  come  to  him 
popular  excesses,  he  jomed  his  ifriena  from  the  most  distant  re^ons,  and  the 
Mounier  in  Switzerland.  From  hence  princes^  to  whom  he  shows  no  more  re- 
he  returned,  but  was  arrested,  and  escap-  spect  tnan  to  others,  submit  to  the  sanie 
ed  almost  by  a  miracle  the  massacre  of  deremonies  as  their  people.  He  salutes 
September.  He  thereupon  fled  to  Eng-  no  one,  never  uncovers  his  head,  rises  up 
land,  and,  while  in  that  Country,  offered  before  no  one,  and  is  satisfied  with  laying 
his  services  as  the  defender  of  Louis  XVI,  his  hand  upoa  the  head  of  his  worship- 
but  was  not  accepted.  After  the  l^th  per,  who  believes  that  he  has  thereby  oo- 
Brumaire,  he  returned  to  France,  took  an  tained  the  pardon  of  hiis  sins.  His  wor- 
active  part  in  public  afiairs  under  Louis  shippers  believe  that  the  supreme  divinity 
XVIII,  and  was  by  him  called  to  the  lives  in  him,  that  he  knows  and  sees 
chamber  of  peers,  where  he  had  often  de-  every  thing  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  die 
fended  moderate  principles  with  true  do-  heart,  and  never  needs  to  make  inquiry 

Suence.     He  is  also  a  member  of  the  in  regard  to  anydiing.    If  he  does  this, 

'rench  academy.  it  is  only  that  unbelievers  imd  the  evil- 

Lama  (in  the  Tmgutanese  dialect,  motik-  minded  may  not  have  cause  fyt  eaoh 

troftmdiy  patUir  w^  souls)  is,  among  the  plaint.     He  someliinee  distributes,  it  is 

Mongols,  the  appeflation  of  all  the  mem-  said,  litde   balls  of  consecrsied  dough, 

here  of  the  priesdy  order;  but  amon^  the  which  the  Tartars  use  in  many  supeisd- 

Cdtoucs  it  signifies  only  the  more  distin-  tious  prsctioes ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  balls 

guished.  Hence  the  reli^on  of  the  Mongols  made  fiiom  his  excrement  are  disuibuted. 
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preserved  in  golden  boxes,  and  even  mix-  lion  of  certain  ibsdvalfl  at  fixed  times,  to- 
ed with  articles  of  food.  His  power  was  gether  with  pilgrimages  and  personal  cas- 
once  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  he  ap-  tigations.> 

pointed  and  deposed  the  khans ;  but  he  is  Lama^  in  zoology.  (See  Udmo,) 
now  more  dependent  on  the  emperor  of  La  Mab,  Jos^,  was  bom  at  Guayaquil, 
China,  althouj^h  the  .latter,  in  a  religious  and  is  therefore  accounted  a  Peruvian,  al- 
respect,  is  sul^ebted  to  him.  Two  Chi-  though  his  birthplace  now  belongs  to 
neae  mandarins,  with  a  garrison  of  1000  Colombia.  He  was  educated  in  Spain, 
Chinese,  are  maintained  in  his  capital,  and  served  in  the  peninsula  in  the  early 
and,  in  the  palace  at  Pekin,  the  Chmese  part  of  his  lift.  In  1793,  he  was  out 
emperor  supports  a  subordinate  lama,  m  the  campaign  bf  RouseiUon,  as  lieu- 
wfao  is  sent  as  a  nuncio  from  Thibet,  tenant  in  the  Sabaya  regiment  In  1^08^ 
When  the  Dalai-lama  dies,  it  is  then  ne-  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and 
cessaiy.  to  discover  where  Ijis  spirit  has  signalized  himself  as  one  of  the  heroic 
chosen  to  be  bom  anew.  In  this  case,  all  defenders  of  Saragossa.  Aflerwards  be 
must  submit  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  commanded  a  grenadier  colunm  in  Va- 
the  lanUia,  who  alone  are  acquainted  with  lencia.  While  confined  in  the  hospital 
the  signs  by  which  he  may  be  known^  or,  of  Tudela  by  his  wounds,  he  was  includ- 
rather,  who  know  what  child  the  deceas-  ed  in  the  capituhition  of  Blake's  forces, 
ed  has  appointed.for  his  successor.  'Die  and  was  conveyed  to  France  as  prisoner 
worshipperB  of  the  lama  ave  divided,  in  of  war,  but  consumtly  refiised  to  ^ve  his 
general,  into  two  seds^  known  by  the  titles  parole.  lA  1813,  be  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  vdUno  and  red  cap».  Each  sect  is  of  his  guard,  and  effected  his  escape, 
under  three  lamas ;  the  former,  is  under  the  and,  on  arriving  at  Madrid,  was  raised  to 
Dalai,  Teeahoo  or  Bogao,  ^d  Taranaut  the  rank  of  twiddler.  In  1816,  he  re- 
lamas  ;  the  latter,  under  the  three  sham-  turned  to  Alnenca  with  the  appointment 
mars.  The  Dalai-lama  is  the  most  dis-  of  inspectoi^geoeral  of  the  army  in  Peru, 
tinguisbed  of  all,  and  next  to  Jiimisth^  Whilst  employed  there  as  governor  of 
Teeshoo-lama,  who  dwells  at  Teeshoa-  the  casdes  of'^Callao,  he  was  compelled 
Loomhoo,  10  days' journey  from  Lassa.  by  the  patriots  to  capitulate,  and  afier- 
Tfae  three  shanunare  dwell  in  separate  wards  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  vice- 
monasteries^  the  inoet  distinguished  of  roy.  Subsequently  to  this  period,  he  be- 
which  is  at  Tassasudon,  the  (iapital  of  cameactivelvengacedin  the  cause, of  bis 
Bootan.  Subordinate  to  them  are  numer-  coubtry,  and  of  the  insurgent  patriots, 
ous  priests  of  different  ranks,  who  are  wfaoliad  esteemed  the  refinement  of  his 
held  in  great  respect,  who  superintend  in-  character  and  feelings,  and  the  purity  of 
struction,  and  somtif  of  whom  live  in  a  his  principles,  even  while  he  belonged' to 
state  of  celibacy,  accordinff  to  certain  the  royahst  party.  As  evidence  of  this, 
rules,  similar  to  those  <^  me  Christian  he  wasdected  president  of  the/tnitogtc- 
monks.  At  Lassa  alone  there  are  3000  htmaHwa  of  Peru.  In  1823,  Riva-Aguero 
moDasteries.  The  religion  of  the  lama  was  proclaimed  president  of  the  republic, 
spruiig  up  in  Thibet,  and  knowp  no  eter-  and  La  Mar,  took  the  command  of  the 
nal,  self-existent  being.  Th^  idols  or  PeraVian  division  of  the  liberating  army 
Boorchans,  108  in  number,  are  created  under  Bolivar.  La  Mar  acted  in  this  ca- 
beings,  who  ascended  into  the  rank  of  pacity.Bt  the  batde  of  Ayacucho,  and  ably 
gods  before  the  prespjit  world  was  creat-  seconded  ^eral  Sucre  on  that  decisive 
ed,  on  account  of  their  holiness.  Shige-  day.  Dunng  the  period  of  Bolivar's  arbl- 
mooni,  the  chief  object  of  .worship,  ap-  trarycoverament  of  Pern,  we  hear  little  of 
neared  in  the  world  for  die  last  time  1000  La  mr,  who  woukl  not  accept  of  office  in 
B.  C,  and  instituted  Lamaism,  and  now  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  but  the 
nitM  the  worid  in  its  present  state  of  revoludonof  January,  1827,  again  brought 
niiseiy.  The  earth  is  mhMnted  by  de-  .him  into  notice,  and  he  was  elected  presi- 
generate  qmits  from  the  upper  w<Mrld.  dent  of  the  republic  by  the  constituent 
The  human  soul,  after  it  has  been  sub-  congresG^  in  June,  being  much  beloved, 
jected  to  a  state  of  trial,  and  has  passed  a  and  respected .  in  Pera^  where  he  had' 
tfood  or  bad  life,  entera  upoii  a  mgha'  or  few  political  and  no  personal  enemies, 
lower  condition.  This  doctrine  rendefs  LabUiigk,  Jean  fiaptiste  Antoine  Pierre 
the  worriiipperi  of  the  Jama  benevolenf  Mon^t,  chewier  de,  was  bom  in  the  year 
and  moral.  Their  idol  worship  eonaisis  1745,  m  Picardy,  of  a  noble  feroily,  and 
in  clamorous  songs  and  pmyera,  accom-  was  compelled,  on  account  of  an  accident, 
panied  with  loud  music,  in  spletidid  and  to  abandon  the  service,  and  devote  his  at- 
fe^  ve  processionfl^  ^nd  in  the  solemniza-  tention  to  study.    H#  applied  himself  at 
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fiist  to  medictiie ;  aAerwards,  in  conse-  phyncs,  and  he  published,  in  1794|  Re- 
quence  of  hearinff  Jiunieu's  illustralsons  dierehea  mar  U»  Cauats  duprme^pauxFaiit 
of  botany,  was  led  to  the  study  of  natural  pkywfu/u^  in  which  be  exposes  many  fiJse 
science.  JUtoieu,  on  a  botanical  excur-  theories  in  this  science.  With  the  same 
sion,  in  which  Lamarck  accompanied  him,  view,  he  also  wrote  his  RdfvUdion  de  la 
had  intimated  that  the  old  method  of  in-  ThlorUpruumaiique,&c^  Which  appeared 
sdruction  in  this  depaitment  left  mudi  to  at  Paris  in  1796.  He  collected  his  mete- 
be  ^vished  for,  and  Lamarck  determined  orological  observations  in  his  Arnnudn 
to  remedy  this  deficiency.  He  labored  wMorolofnquey  which  first  appeared  ia 
with  great  diligence  on  a  ti'eadse  in  which  1799,  and  was  continued  to  1809.  La- 
he  showed  the  defects  of  the  old  system,  raardc  is  now  a.  member  of  the  institute, 
and  proposed  a  new  one  himself^  which  and  there  are  several  plants  to  which  his 
met  with  universal  approbation.  He  then  name  has  been  given. .  ^ 
applied  his  new  system  to  the  plants  of  LAMAaqus,  Maximilian,  was  bom  at 
France,  and  delivered  to  the  academy  his  Saint-Sever,  of  rich  and  respectable  pa- 
Fhrelhmcais€j  ou  Description  tvccmeU  de  rents,  anfd,  in  1792,  entered  the  anny  as  a 
toutes  ks  Jrlanteg  que  crmsserU  en  Fhmce.  private  soldier,  choosing  to  obtain  promo- 
This  work  was  printed,  by  the  recom-  tion  only  by  merit,  and  t)ecame  captain 
mendntion  of  tiie  academy,  at  the  expense  of  grenadiers  in  the  celebrated  corps  of 
of  the  government,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Latour  d'Auveigne,  known  under  the  title 
author  (1780,  under  the  date  of  1778,  in  of  the  vtferwd  cciumn,  He  was  in  the 
three  volumes ;  Ski  edition,  1793 ;  and  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
third,  enhuved  and  revised  by  Decandolle,  1793,  under  the  command  of  genenl 
in  1805).  Lamarck  now  turned  his  wl^ole  Moncey,  and  received,  February  ^  two 
attention  to  this  science,  a|id  made  several  severe  wounds,  while,  with  a  single  com- 
botanical  excursions  to  Auvervne  and  into  pany,  he  was  sustaining  the  attack  of  a 
Germany,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  at;-  column  of  the  Spanisfti  army,  that  endeav- 
compamed  by  the  son  of  the  great  Bufibn.  ored  to  turn  the  French  division.  He 
On  nis  return  to  Paris,  he  undertook  the  afterwards  marched  against  Fontaralna,  at 
bouinical  departmem  of  the  Encyclopedia,  the  head  of  300  grenadiers,  and,  predpi- 
which  Panckoucke  was  publistiing,  and  tatinghimselfinto  me  moat,  drew  down  the 
appUed  himself  to  this  task  with  such  as-  drawbridge,  and  gained  possession  of  the 
siduity,  that,  in  1783,  he  produced  the  first  place*  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon  and  1800 
half  of  the  first  volume,  with  an  introduc-  prisoners  weref  the  fruit  of  this  eot^Mfe- 
don,  conuiininff  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  mom,  which  procured  Lamarque,  then  but 
the  science.  He  published  the  second  voK  20  years  old,  the  nmk  of  adjutam-genenl. 
lune  in  1788.  Bin  a  dispute  between  him  In  1801,  he  was  made  general  of  brigade, 
and  the  publisher,  in  regard  to  the  admission  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
of  certam  articles,  brought  the  undertaking  HobenlindeiL.  He  then  served  in  Spikin, 
to  a  stand,  and  there  ended  Lamarck's  andin  thecampaicn  of  1805,so  briUiandy 
botanical  career.  Many  of  his  botanical  terminated  by  die  battle  of  Austeriitz.  He 
treatises  were  published  in  the  Memoirs  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Naples  with 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  the  Journal  d'Hia-  the  army  imder  the  comracmd  of  Joseph 
toire  naturdUy  ecfited  by  him,  together  with  Bonapajte,  and,  in  crossing  ihe  mountains 
the  abb^  Haii3r,^Fourcroi,  Bruquit^re,  Oli-  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  with  8  sokiieift, 
vier  and  Pelletier,  which  make  us  regret  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  50  robben,  ud- 
that  their  author  ever  abandoned  this  der  the  orders  of  the  ferocious  Fra-Diavolo, 
branch  of  science.  At  the  breaking  out  against  whom  he  successftilWdefended 
of  th6  revolutioiK  he  was  the  second  pro-  hunself.  He  Ti^as  sent^  in  1807,  agahiet 
fessor  in  the  royal  jdrdin  dea  piantea  ;  but,  the  insurvents  of  Calabria,  and,  near  Mar- 
in consequence  of  new  amngementB,  he  athea,  defeated  a  body  of  1900  English  t&at 
was  made  professor  in  the  depaitment  of  were  sent  to  support  diem.  He  took  the 
zoology,  in  which  he  was  soon  as  much  town,  and  maae  1800  prisoners^  which 
distinguished  as  he  had  been  in  botany,  exploit  gained  him  the  tank  of  gencaral  of 
WaSyaUme  dea  JtnmauxaanaVerUbnay  au  division.  He  was  employed  by  Muret  in 
TabUaugMral  dea  Ctaaaea,  dea  Ordrea  d  1808, and  took  the  island  of  Caprea  fiom 
dea  Genrea  de  tea  Ammmix  (1  vol.,  Paris,  the  English,  which  was  consklered  im- 
1801),  his  Phihaophie  xoCiogique^  and  pregnable^  and  was  defended  l^*  a  sarri- 
bis  tiiatoire  natureUc  dea  *,inunaux  sana  son  superior  in  numbers  to  the  aasaihntiL 
Vert^rea^  are  his  principal  works  in  this  He  afterwards  jokied  the  army  in  Germa- 
department  of  science.  Lamarck's  com-  ny,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  had  femr 
ptehensive  mind  was  also  directed  towards  horses  killed  under  him.    Ife  seired  in 
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Ruok  and  in  Spain  iki  1812^  and,  after  ^TmHftUea  MidUaHons  vMquMj  which  ap- 
the  evacuadoD  or  the  Peninaulaf  returned  peared  at  Paris  in  1823.  The  mysdcal 
to  France,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  tone  and  foreign  s^le  of  Lamartine,  in 
Sl  Louis,  JqIv  27,  1814.  On  die  return  which  Young  and  iSyron  were  his  exam- 
of  Napoleon,  he  was  appointed  to  the  fine  pies,  displeases  the  daasical  school  of 
military  division,  as  commander-in-chief  France ;  but  his  deep  earnestness  is  the 
of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  In  his  opera-  characteristic  in  which  the  light  aud  su- 
tions  against  the  insMrgents  of  La  Vendue,  perficial  poetiy  of  the  French  has  hitherto 
he  distinguished  himself  not  less  by  his  been  deficient  One  of  the  last  poems- in 
fbrbearance  and  humanity  than  by  his  de-  this  collection  is  inscribed  to*  Bonaparte, 
cision,  and,  after  obtaining  some  successes  Among  the  iinestpieces  in  the  volume^ 
at  La  Roche-Serviere,  he  efiected  a  pacifi-  are  the  Crucifix,  To  the  Past,  the  Dying 
cation  at  Chollet  After  the  return  of  the  Poet,  and  Freedom.  Froto  these  and 
Bourbons,he  was  comprised  in  the  second  similar  poemts  it  >vould  seem,  that  the 
article  of  the  law  of  July  24,  1615,  and  study  or  the  romantic  in  the  German  and 
retired  to  Saint-Sever,  under  the  inspec-  British  poets  has  diverted  the  enthusiatnic 
tion  of  the  minister  of  police.  He  after-  and  susceptible  mind  of  the  young  La  mar- 
wards  took  refiige  at  Brussels^  but  was  tine  from  the  poetical  track  customary  in 
ordered  from  thence  by  the  king  of  the  France  since  the  time  of  Boileau.  La- 
Netherlands^  upon  which  he  passed  into  martine  has  expressed  his  abhorrence  for 
Austria.  In  1615,  he  published  a  Defence  revolutionary  fi«edom  in  his  Lettre  a  Mon- 
of  General  Maximilian  Laraai^iue,  in  a  meur  Casinwr  Ddamgne  (1624,  and  also  in 
manly,  bold  and  candid  tone.  In  1818,  his  JMtres,  Paris,  1825),  who  had  sent  him 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  France,  and,  his  'EcoU  dt»  VieiUards.  Delavigne  replied, 
in  1820,  produced  an  able  pamphlet  On  in  an  equally  beautiful  epistle,  which  de- 
the  Necessity  of  a  Standing  Army.  Gen-  fends  the  Worship  of  reason  and  civil  frec- 
eral  Lamarque  has  since  been  a  cons(Hcu-  dom.  (Delavigne  was  at  that  time  li- 
ons member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  brariaif  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.)  The 
and,  in  the  late  revolution  in  France,  zeal-  tbne'iii  which  the  political  opponents  and 
ously  adopted  popular  principles.  poetical  rivals  corresponded  with  each  oth- 
lImartine,  Alfonso  de,  one  of  the  eriswoithyofimitadon.  In  1825,  Lamar- 
most  distinguished  lyric  poets  of  France,  tine  was  appdinted  secretary  to  the  French 
established'  his  reputation  by  his  MidUtP-  legation  at  Florence,  where,  on  account  of 
iiofu  poiUques,  which  he  published  When  a  passage  in  his  poenris,  which  related  to 
be  was  20  years  of  age  (9th  edition,  with  Italy,  he  was  engaged  in  a  duel  with  colo- 
vignettee  by  Mendoz,  Paris,  1822);  He  nel  Gabriel  Pepe.  About  the  beginning 
describes  therein  the  ancient  court  of  the  of  1890,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Bourbons  as  a  mirror  of  morality,  honor  French^  academy. 
andchivaliT.  His  poems  ara  distinguish-  JoAHBEaT,  John  Heniy,  an  eminent 
ed  by  depth  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  mathematician  aiid  astronomer,  was  bom 
also  by  their  beautiful'  language.  With  at  Muhlhausen  in  the  Sundgau,  a  town  then 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  his  poetiy,  Lamartine  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss  camons,  August 
is  rather  to  be  compared  to  the  British  29, 1728.  His  ftther  was  a  tailor,  in  hum- 
than  the  French.  An  often  gloomy  mel-  ble  circumstances,  who  intended  him  for 
ancholy,  a  lonj^ng  lost  in  sonrowftil  mis-  his  own  business ;  but,  being  sent  to  a  pnb- 
giving,  an  inchnation  for  the  mystical  and  lie  sehool,  he  so  distinguished  himself,  ttiat 
supernatural,  and  a  great  predilection  for  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide  him  with 
poetical  landscfl^-lwinting,  form  the  pe-  the  means  of  studying  theology,  which, 
cultar  characteristics  of  this  poet,  wno,  however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
nevertheless,  often  descends  into  an  artifi-  obliged  to  follow  his  fiiither^  employment 
cial  and  ))rolix  style,  and  sometimes  runs  In  this  situation,  he  spent  the  greatest  part 
into  the  bombastic.  His  verification  is  of  the  night  in  study,  and,  obtaining  an 
easy.  HisJIfortife  iSbcrtite  (Death  of  Soc-  old  mathematical  treatise,  discovered  so 
rates),  which  appeared  in  1823,  was  not  much  ardor  and  ingenuity,  that  se\'eral 
so  successfhl,  although  there  are  many  k»med  men  were  induced  to  instruct  him 
beautifbl  passa^scatterea  here  and  there  gratis.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
throughout  the  woric.  The  plan  of  this  mathematics,  philosophy  and  the  Oriental 
poem  seems  not  to  have  been  properiv  languages  in  his  native  place.^  He  after- 
matured  ;  the  language,  too,  is  unequal,  wards  necame  cleric  to  some  iron  works, 
and  the  versification  sometimes  neglected,  and  amanuensis  to  M.  Iselin  of  Basle,  who 
But  the  young  poet  has  again  shown  him-  conducted  a  newspaper,  and  became  his 
•elf  bol<(  elevated  and  imaginative,  in  his  sincere  and  constant  friend.    In  1748,  this 
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Mdeman  recommended  him  to  benm  of  buildfang,  and  centMning  a  libiaij  of 

SaliSy  president  of  the  Swias  cooventioD,  25,000  vohimea,  and  upmrda   of  1900 

to  become  tutor  to  his  children;  and,  aided  manuacripts.     The   kinga   of  England, 

by  the  excellent  fibraiy  of  hia  new  patron,  down  to  Heniy  VII,   often   raided  at 

and  the  scientific  intercourse  winch  he  Lambeth,  in  a  palace  which  no  longer 

met  with  in  his  cirelo,  he  enlarged  the  exists. 

sphere  of  his  acquirements  in  an  extraor-  Lameoo  ;  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  Beira, 
dinary  decree.  After  living  eight  years  at  in  a  plain  n^ar  the  Dnero,  aurrounded  by 
Coire,  dunng  which  period  his  tiilentB  as  a  mountains ;  36  miles  £.  of  Oporto  ;  Ion. 
philosopher  and  mechanician  were  ren-  7°  37'  W. ;  lat.  41^  T  N. ;  popnlatioo, 
dered  manifest  by  various  scientific  compo-  9000.  It  contains  two  cathedruchorcbeS) 
sitionsand  inventions,  he  repaired,  in  1756^  a  hospital,  fbur  convents,  a  theological 
with  his  pupils,  to  Gottiugen,  and  soon  af-  seminary,  and  a  libraiy.  In  this  town  the 
ter  published  his  first  separate  wock,  en-  estates  assembled  (1144)  to  confirm  the 
titled  Dt  la  RovU  de  la  LumUrepisr  U$  Airs,  election  of  Alphonso  Henriques,  fint  kiog 
In  1756,  he  visited  Paris  with  iiis.  charge,  of  Portueal,  and  enacted  the  fundamenial 
and  became  acquainted  with  D'Alembert  laws  of  Uie  ftungdom.  (See  PwtugoL) 
Mid  Messier.  In  1759,  he  went  to  Augs-  LAHsifTATioirs.  (See  JtnmalL^ 
burs,  where  he  published  his  (Celebrated  .Lamkttrie,  Julien  Offi«y  de,  a  mate- 
won  On  Perepective;  and  in  the  foliowins  riaUst  and  medical  chariatan,  was  bora  at 
year  appeared  his  Photometry,  by  which  St  Malo,  in  1709,  and  studied  medicine 
he  adoed  a  new  branch  to  the  science  of  in  Holland,  under  Boerfaaave.  He  then 
mixed  mathematics.  In  the  three  or  four  went  to  Paria,  ^bere  the  duke  de  Gram- 
following  years,  he  publislied  Lettei?  on  mont,  colonel  of  the  j[^aid,  appointed  him 
the  Construction  of  the  Universe;  a  Trea-  phyaician  to  his  reffimeat  He  followed 
tise  on  the  principal  Qualities  of  the  Orbits  his  patren  to  the  siege  of  Frevhure^  and 
of  the  Comets;  New  Orgfmou.  In  1764,  was  here  taken  dangerously  ill  He  he- 
he  visited  Berlin,  and  was  introduced  to  lieved  that  the  spiritual  power,  which  is 
Frederib  the  Great,  who  admitted  him  a  called  the  soul,  perishes  ^rith  the  body, 
regular  member  of  the  academy  of.  that  and  wrote  a  Hii^ovrt  natardU  dt  VAtnt, 
capital — an  appointment'  which  enabled  This  w(»iE,  which  every  where  breathes 
him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  favor-  the  grossest  materialism  and  dtepticisuv 
ite  studiesL  He  enriched  the  transactions  procured  him  many  enemies,  and  was 
of  various  societies  with  his  papers  and  oumed  by  d^e  executioner,  at  the  com- 
treatises,  all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  mand  of  parliament  On  the  death  of  his 
eminent  and  original  genius.  Most  of  patrdn,  he  lost  his  pla6e.  He  now  tuned 
his  mathematical  pieces  were  collected,  disarms  against  his  Parisian  colleagues, 
in  three  volumes,  by  himself.  His  death  and  wrote,  under  the-ognature  Aletneius 
took  place  Sept  525, 1777,  in  his  49th  year,  Demetrius,  his  satu«  ofPhidope  w  Mi- 
owin^  to  a  decliiie,  produced  by  oyer-ap-  chiavil  en  Midicmt  (Berlin,  174»),  on  ar- 
plication.  Lambert  forms  one  of  the  count  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  fiy  to 
most  conspicuous  examples  on  record  of  Leyden.  Here  he  published  his  Zf'lfeiiime 
the  masteiy  which  great  genius  and  ener-  Jftfocfttne.  The  phUosophy  of  tlie  author 
gy  will  sometimes  exert  over  untoward  conosts  in  constant  assumptions  of  what  be 
circumstances  In  mathematics,  logic  and  is  attempting  to  prove,  imperfect  compari- 
metaphysics,  he  was  highly  distinguished,  sons  or  analogies  instead  of  proofi,  some 
He  was  accustomed  to  labor  fit)m  five  in  just  observations  from  which  general  coo- 
the  morning  till  midniffht  He  discovered  elusions  are  illogicaUy  drawn,  and  asser- 
the  theory  of  the  spefuung  trumpet  Phi-  tions  instead  of  doubts.  Being  persecuted 
losophy,  and  especiaUjT  analytic  lone,  are  in  Holland,  wh»«  his  book  vras  con- 
gready  indebted  to  him  for  his  Aotwm  demned  to  the  flamea,  he  went  to  Berlin, 
Orrakon^  or  Thoughts  on  the  Examination  in  1748,  and  was  made  a  reader  to  the  kingi 
and  Relations  of  Truth  (Leipsic,  1764, 3  and  a  member  of  the  academy.  He  died 
vols.\,  and  his  ArehitdciUmiky  or  Theory  of  in  1751,  of  a  fever,  which  be  treated  afier 
the  nnt  sirpple  Principles  in  philosophical  his  own  absurd  viewk  Tb^  king  of 
and  mathematical  Knowledge  (Riga^  1771,  Prussia  himself  wrote  his  tioge^  which  was 
^vol&).  read  in  the  academy.  We  find,  in  the 
Lambeth  ;  a  village  in  Surry,  England^  works  of  Lamettrie,  spirit  and  a  brilliant 
on  tlie  borders  of  the  river  Thanies,  oppo-  imagination,  but  little  judgment,  accuracy 
site  to  Westminster;  population,  57,638.  or  taste.  His  philosophical  writinn  ap- 
Here  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  areh-  peared  at  Beriin,  in  1751,  in  2  .voTumes. 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  a  very  large  pile  His  writings,  besides  the  abovemeutioned^ 
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are  VEommt  Planie^  LiAii  dAumir^  ht  the  LamifB  is  derived  frdm  the  amours  of 

Discours  »ur  U  Bonhetur,  and  others.    In  Jupiter  with  a  certain  beautiful  woman 

the  latter  work,  Lamettrie  is,  according  caUed  Lamia,  whom  the  jeaYousy  of  Juno 

to  Diderot,  an  author  without  judgment,  rendered  deformed,  and  whose  children 

one  who  confounds  the  His  of  the  wise  she  destroyed.;  upon  which  Lamia  be- 

and  good  with  the  torments  of  the  wicked,  came  insane,  and  so  deepeitite  that  she 

and  die  slight  evils  of  knowledge  with  the  ate  up  all  the  children  that  came  in  her 

destructive  consequences  of  ignorance—  way.    These  beings  are  also  called  Le- 

who  betrays  his  mvolitv  in  what  he  says,  mures,   (q.  v.) 

and  the  corruption  of  his  heart  in  what  Lahian  War  ;  a  war  carried  on  by  the 

he   dares  not  speak   out->-who  in  one  troops  of  Antipater  (323  B,  C),  after  the 

place  asterts  that  ma&  is  evil  by  nature,  death  of  Alexander,  when  me  Greeks  . 

and  elsewhere  derives  man's  duties  and  rose  against  Leonatus,  who  retreated  to 

his  happiness  from  the  nature  of  his  beinjg  the  fortress  of  Lamia,  in  Thessaly.    The 

— ^who  seems  to  laborto  console  the  crimi-,  conseauence  of  this  war  was  the  aboli- 

nal  in  his  crimes,  the  vicious  in  his  vices —  tion  ot  the  Grecian  democracies,  and  the 

and  whose  gross  sophisms,  dangerous  on  reception  of  Macedonian  garrisons  into 

accountof  the  jests  wherewith  he  seasons  the  cities.    Atliens  was  also  obliged,  to 

them,  betray  a  man  ignorant  of  the  very  conclude  a  peace,  to  give  up  Demosthe- 

rudimentsof  moral  philosophy.    Voltaire,  nes  and  Hvperides,  the  oratorawho  had 

who  had  at  first  favored  him,  retracted  his  instisated  them  to  this  svar.    Demosthe- 

enconiiums.    On  his  death  bed,  Lamet-  nes  destroyed  himself  by  poisota. 

trie  mani&sted   strong  marks  of  peni-  Lamoigivon.    (See  MaUsherhe^-) 

tence.  Lamotte  Valois,  countess  of^  render- 

Lamia;  the  name  of  an  Athenian  cour-  ed  notorious  by  the  efiair  of  the  necklace, 
tesan,  celebrated  for  the  charms  of  her  represented  herself  as  the  descendant  of 
personand  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit  She  the  family  of  Valois,  by  an  ille^timate 
was,  by  profession,  a  flute-player.  Hearing  child  of  Heliry  IL  Unpl  the  affair  of  the 
that  her  foivorite  instrument  was  carried  necklace,  she  had  lived  in  misery  and 
to  great  perfection  in  Egypt,  die  travelled  contempt,  although  she  had  employed  all 
into  that  countrv,  where  she  became  the  the  arts  of  immorally  and  intrigue,  to  pro- 
mistress  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  On  the  de-  cure  for  herself  rank  and  wealth.  Being 
feat  of  that  prince  by  Demetrius  Polior-  thus  known  to  a  great  part  of  the  nobility 
cetes,  about  three  centuries  before  the  of  Versailles  and  Paris,  she  astonished  aU 
Christian  era,  Lamia  fell  into  the  hands  who  were  acquainted  'with  the  circum- 
of  the  conqueror,  over  whom,  the  hand-  stances  of  her  fortune,  when,  in  1784,  she 
somest  man  of  the  age,  she  soon  acquired  suddenly  began  tO|  display  an  extrava- 
a  complete  ascendency.  Her  influence  gance  which  could  only  be  supported  by 
procured  firom  Demetrius  great  conces-  great  wealth.  An  intrigue  soon  became 
sions  in  favor  of  her  countiymen,  the  notorious,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Athenians,  who,  in  theu-  gratitude,  went  so  all  Europe.  The  prince  Louis  de  Rohan 
&r  as  to  raise  a  temple  to  her  honor,  under  (q.  v.V  cardinal  bishop  of  Strasburg,  and 
the  denomination  of  Venus  Lamia.  Plu-  grana  almoner,  had  fldlen  into  disgrace, 
tarch  and  Athenseus  both  bear  ample  tes-  of  which  the  reasons  wore  not  very  satis- 
timony  to  the  qualities  of  her  mind  ;  add,  factorily  known.  The  countess  of  La- 
if  the  antique  engraving  on  an  amethyst,  motte,  informed  of  the  desue  of  the  ear- 
in  the  king  of  France's  collection,  give  a  dinal  to  recover  favor  at  court  at  any  price, 
true  portrait  of  her  features,  her  beauty  is  had  falsely  represented  to  him,  that  th^ 
still  less  questionable.  The  eiaei  time  of  queen,  vrith  whom  she  pretended  to  have 
her  decease  is  uncertain.  a  great,  though  secret  influence,  wished  to 

Lamia  ;  certain  monstera  of  Africa,  who  possess  a  corny  necklace,  which  Was  ofier- 

had  the  face  and  breasts  of  a  woman,  and  ed  for  sale,  but  at  that  time  was  not  able 

die  rest  of  the  body  like  that  of  a  serpent  immediately  to  advance  the  sum  requisite 

They  allured  stnmgera  to  come  to  tnero,  for  the  purchase.    If,  therefore,  he  would 

tbattfaey  might  devour  th^m;  and,  though  purchase  the  necklace  in  his  own  name, 

they  were  hot  endowed  with  the  &c-  and  allow  the  oueen  to  repay  him  by  instal- 

ul^  of  .speech,  yet  their  hissmcs  were  ments,  he  would  by  so  doing  regain  fitvor. 

pmsing  and  agreeable.*    Some  believed  The  cardinal  fell  into  this  snare,  purchased 

them  to  be  witches^  or  rather  evil  spirits^  the  necklace,  and  gave  it  to  the  countess 

who,  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  of  Ijimotte,  to  be  delivered  bv  her  to  the 

enticed  younc   children   and   devoured  queen.     A  bond,  fbrxed  bj  the  countesi^ 

them.    According  to  some,  the  fafale  of  was  then  given  him  tor  his  security,  8et>- 
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tfing  the  eonditioiM  of  pavment    In  or-  of  Peaaro,  a  collection   of  329  Itinps 
der  to  deceive  the  cardiuaf  the  more  per-  which    he   poaaessed   in    his   muaeum. 
fectly,  the  coonteas  had  concerted  with  a  The  abdve-mentiotied  collections,  how- 
woman  who  was  priT^  to  the  plot,  that  ever,  hare  been  much  surpassed  in  beautjr 
she  should  appear  to  him  under  the  mask  and  interest  by  that  of  Portici.    The  sixth 
of  the  queen,  in  August,  1784|  in  the  car-  hall  of  that  museum  is  entirely  filled  with 
dens  at  Versailles  and  present  him  a  box  lamps  and  eandelabras  discovered  in  the 
containing  a  rose  and  the  queen's  portnit  houses  of  Pompeii   and   Herculaneom. 
Hie  time  when  the  cardinal  had  promised  JEtepresentations  a£  these  were  published 
to  pay  for  the  necklace  now  came,  and,  in  1798,  in  93  copper-plates,  excluaiye  of 
as  he  did  not  possess  money  sufficient  for  Tignettes.    They  form  the  ninth  Toluroe 
the  purpose,  he  informed  the  jewellers,  of  the  Antiquities  of  Hereulaneom.    We 
that  the  necklace  wad  purchased  for  the  find  there  represented  and  explained  up- 
queen.     The  jewellera,  after  waiting  a  wards  of  two  hundred  lamps  and  cande- 
long  time  without  obteining  their  money,  labraa  of  bronze  and  tem-cotta«     The 
applied  to  t)ie  kuig,  and  thereby  cave  a  ancients  appear  to  have  very  early  ac- 
ciew  for  the  detection  of  the  frauo,    By  quired  the  practice  of  using  lamps.    The 
the  sentence  of  parliament,  the  deceived  use  of  oil  was  not  perha^  known  to  the 
cardinal  was  acquitted,  and  the  counteas  Romans  in  very  remote  ages,  altiiough  the 
of  Lamotte,  conyicted  of  having  embez-  Greeks,  unquestionably,  were  acquainted 
zled  and  sold  the  necklace,  was  sentenced  with  it,  as  appears  from  several  passages 
to  be  branded,  scourged,  and  perpetually  in    Herodotus.      We  find,   indeed^   the 
impiisoned.      After  nine    montna,  she  figure  of  the  lamp  sculptured  and  en- 
escaped  confinement,  and  fled  to  England,  |taved   on    man^  of  the  most  ancient 
where,  in  conjunction  with  her  huwand,  Greek  vases.    It  is  with  a  lamp  that  Mer- 
who  had  there  sold   the  necklace,  she  tmy,  as  depicted .  on  one  of  mese,  lights 
published  a  pamphlet  aflsinst  the  court  of  Jupiter,  who  is  represented  scaling  with  a 
Versailles,  and   particularly  against   the  ladder  the  chamber  of  Alctnena.    Baked 
queen.    Villette  and  Ca^liostro,  who  had  earth  was  the  substance  of  which  the 
taken  part  in  the  deception,  were  banish-  earliest  lamps  we^  composed,  but  subee- 
ed  the  kingdom.  The  countess  was  found,  quently  we  find  them  of^  various  metals — 
after  a  nocturnal  r^vel,  precipitated  from  of  bronze  more  particularly.    A  few  an- 
a  third  story  window  upon  the  pavements  cient  lamps  of  iron  are  also  extant ;  but 
of  London.  these  are  rare,  either  because  that  metal 
Lamp.     The   invention  of  lamps   is  was  httie  used  for  the  purpose,  or  on  ac- 
ascHbed  to  the  Egyptians.    In  the  festi-  count  of  its  more  ready  destruction  in  the 
vals  in  honor  of  Minerva,  at  Sais,  in  Low-  ground.     There  are  four  specimens  in 
er  Egypt,  great  numbers  of  lamps  were  ue  musuem  of  the  king  of  Naptei^  at 
kept  burning.    They  were  known  even  Portici,  where  there  is  likewise  one  speci- 
in  the  times  of  Moses  and  Job.    The  men  of  a  lamp  of  gloss.    It  is  entirely 
Egyptians  were  also  the  first  who  placed  solid,  and  in  one  single  piece.    Pausanias 
burning  lamps  in  the  tombs  with  their  mentions  a  golden  lamp  in  the  temple  of 
dead,  as  an  emblem  of  the  immortality  of  Minerva^  and  St  Augustine  speaks  of 
thesouL    From  Egypt,  the  use  of  lamps  lamps  of  silver.   No  antique  of  either  kind, 
was  carried  to  Greece,  where  thoy  were  however,  has  reached  modem  times.  The 
also  consecrated  to  Mmerva,  the  goddess  testimony  of  Pliny,  St  Augustine,  and 
of  learning,  as  indicative  of  the  nightiy  others,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  an- 
studies  of  the  scholar.     From  Greece,  dents  had  perpetual  lamps,  and  Liceto 
the  use  of  lamps  passed  to  the  Romans,  has  composed  his  work  to  establish  this 
The  first  penon  who  is  known  to  have  supposition.     Different  authors  mention 
published  a  collection  of  ancient  lamps,  instances  of  lamps,  which,  .in  modem 
is   Fortunio   Liceto,   an   Italian,  whose  times,  have  been  found  burning  in  ancient 
chief  design   appears  to  have   been  to  sepulchres,  but  were  extinguished  as  soon 
prove  the  poanbility  of  the  existence  of  as  the  external  air  was  admitted.    'Hie 
inextinguishable,  or,  rather,  perpetually-  most  famous  instance  is  that  of  the  tomb 
burning  lamps.    Pietro  Santo  Bartoli,  a  of  Tulliola,  daughter  of  Cicero,  dJuKOver- 
countiyman  of  his,  afterwards  published  ed  at  Rome,  in  1540.    None  of  tiiese  in- 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  1691,  the  collection  stances,  however,  can  be  considered  as 
of  Bellori ;  but  these  engravings  are  ex-  proved.     The  idea  nrobaUy  arose  fiom 
•eeedin{;ly   ill   executed   and   unfidtiifiil.  the  infiammation  or  the  hydrogen  gas 
Passen,  however,  another  Italian,  pub-  contained   in  these   caverns,  when  ex- 
fished,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  arademy  pk>rer8  entered  them  with  torches.    The 
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lampstNT  candlestickB  made  uae  of  by  the  and  ete^pnt  imagiiMrtion  of  the  eaeape  of 
Jews,  in  dieJr  own  houses;  ^rere  general^  the  spirit,  in  a  more  aerial  sembkuioe, 
put  into  a  very  Ugh  stand  on  the  groond.  fiom  itschrysaUa  etate.  The  early  Chris- 
The  lamps  supposed  to  have  been  used  tiaos  adopted,  in  their  monuments,  this 
bj  the  foolish  virgins,  &c^  in  the  ^pelj  pagan  usage,  tosetfaer  with  many  mhera, 
were  of  a  diffeient  kind.  According  to  ana  the  lamp  nas  been  iband  in  the 
critics  and  antiquaries,  they  were  a  sort  tombs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  of  dis- 
of  torches  made  of  iron  or  potter^  earth,  tinguished  men  who  embraced  Chris- 
wrapped  about  with  old  bnen,  and  moist-  tianity.  In  these  instances,  it  was,  no 
ened,  fiom  time  to  time,  with  oil.  {MaM.  doubt,  meant  sdfl  more  to  be  Ulustrative 
xxv,  1, 2.)  The  lamps  of  Gideon's  sol-  of  that  divine  flame  by  which  they  were 
diers  wete  of  the  same  kind.  Tlie  can-  inspired,  and  whose  inward  light  guided 
dlestick,  vtith  seven  brenches,  placed  in  them  tfamigfa  the  manyflavage  persecu- 
the  sanctuary  by  Moses,  and  those  which  tions  suflfere^  by  the  prinndve  foUowers  of 
8olomon"  afterwards  prepared  for  the  our  holy  faith.  The  sbapes  of  ancient 
temple,  are  said  to  have  been  crystal  lamps,  as  well  as  many  other  ancient 
lamps  filled  with  oil,  and  fixed  upon  tlie  utensils,  have  been  imitated  wltb  much 
branches.  Among  the  Romans,  also,  it  8uc<^  by  Mr.  WedgwDod.  The  *  princi- 
was  custonxny  to  have  the  lamp  either  pal  works  to*be  consulted  on  the  subject 
depending  from  the  ceiling,  or  placed  on  of  lamps  are  those  already  quoted,  df 
a  stand  in  the  room,  since  the  use  of  ta-  Ltceti,  of  Bellori,  and  of  Passeri;  JMi- 
bles  was  not  common  to  them,  and  their  ckUa  tPErcoUaio,  volume  9  (Lucerne) ; 
attitude,  in  studying,  as  well  as  at  their  a  Dmertadon  tur  um  Lampe  cmtique 
repasts,  wa»  a  lialf-recumbent  one,  hold-  trouoie  h  Mmich  en  1753^  written  by  the 
ing  their  scroll  or  tablets  before  them  on  prince  de  SL  Severe  on  the  question  of 
their  knees.  These  stands  were  often  mextinguishable  lamps;  and  the  prelim- 
highly  ornamented.  The  most  common  inaiy  remarics  to  the  description  of  two 
form  of  (hem  was  a.  tripod  with  lion's  antique  lamps  found  at  Nismes,  in  vol. 
feet,  from  which  sprung  sometimes  the  %d  of  Millin's  Monomens  in4diU.  The 
ahflit  of  a  column,  according  lo  one  of  best  lamps  now  in  use  are  those  invented 
the  orders  of  architecture,  the  disk  placed  by '  Areand,  at  Geneva,  in  1784.  The 
to  receive  the  lamp  Ibrming  the  capital,  principle  on  which  the  superiori^  of  the 
These  vessels  were  generally  oniaincuted  Argaud  lamp  depends,  is  the  admission 
with  mythological  or  allegorical  subjects,  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  to  the. flame 
and  their  shape  vaiied  greatly.  Some-  than  ^ean  be  done  in  the  cominoir  way. 
times  it  was  a  simple  disk  with  a  hole  in  This  is  accomplished  by  dnaking  the  wick 
the  circuqif^rence,  throuj^  whi/ch  to  jmss,  of  a  circular  form,  by  which  means  a  cur- 
the  wick,  and  another  in  the  middle,  to  rem  of  air  rushes  through  the  cylinder  on 
pour  the  oil  into.  At  other  times,  they  which  it  is  placed  witib  great  ft>fce;  and, 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  boat.  Oc-  alon^  with  that  which  has  access  to-  the 
casionelly  their  extremity  tenumated  in  outnde,  excites  the  flame  to  such  a  de- 
two  Of  uiree  divisions,  according  to  the  gj^^  ^^t  the  smoke  is  entirely  (consumed, 
number  of  beaker;  but  it  would  be  endless  Thus  both  the  light  and  heat  are  prodi** 
to  attempt  to  pursue  these  details.  In-  giously  increased^  tlie  combustion  qemg 
scriptions  were  likewise  often  found  exceedin<dy  aitgmented  by  the  quantity 
plai^  upon  them.  Public  illumiuations  of  air  admitted  to  the  flame ;  and  what, 
on  occasions  of  national  rejoicijig  were  in  common  lamps,  is  dissipated  in  smoke, 
common  to  the  Romans.  On  the  birtlt-  is  here  converted  into  a  brilliant  flame, 
days  of  their  princes,  on  great  religioua  This  kmp  is  now  very  much  in  use,  and 
sotemnities,  &c.,  they  suH|)^nded  lamps  at  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  ordinaiy  pur- 
tlie  windows.  Juvenal  and  Persius  ootii  poses  of  illumination,  but  also  to  that  of  a 
make  mention  of  this  usage.  Various  lamp  furnace  for  chemical  operations,  in 
motives  have  been  assigned  for  the  an-  which  it  is  found  to  exceed  every  other 
€ieiit  foctice  of  placing  lamps  in  sepul-  contrivance  yet  invented.  It  consists  of 
ekreL  Ome  of  the  most-  ingenious,  and  tw^  parts^  viz.  a  reservou*  for  the  oil,  and 
perfiaps  the  most  satisActory,  is  that  it  the  lamp  itself.  The  Argand  buxner  is 
vras  aHegoric^  of  the  cessation  of  mortal  constructed  by  formingva  hoUow,cylindri- 
lifo— of  the  separation  of  the  soul;  which  cal  cavim  which  receives  oil  from  the 
the  ancients  regarded  as  an  emanation  of  main  bo^  of  the  lamp,  and,  at  the  same 
file.  On  some  seputehral  kmps  we  find  time,  tranteitB  air  through  its  axis,  or 
eculpttiied  titt  figure  of  die  butterfly,  in  ceatM  hoUow.  In  this  cavity  is  pboeda 
AlhiaoD,  no  4o(^  to  die  equally  cheerful  circular  wick,  attached,  at  bottom,  to  a 
VOL.  VII.     ,34. 
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It  was  common  among  the  Greeks  and  pievent  the  lance  point  from  penetraiSng 

Romans.    The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  too  far.    The  other  end  has  an  iran  cap, 

armed  with  it,  and  it  was  the  chief  weap-  to  prevent  its  splittitig.    The  point  has  a 

on  of  the  Roman  iijt&ntiy.    The  javelin,  small  flag,   inten4ed,  by  its  wavinir,  to 

or  pUum^  was  but  s^cmdaiy.    The  lance  frighten  the  horses  of  the  enemy.    When 

is   found   among  almost  all  uncivilized  not  in  use,  the  lance  is  carried  in  a  leatb- 

tribes:  it  was  the  chief  weapon  in  the  mid-  era  shoe,  .by  the  sight  sdrrup,  dependent 

die  ages,  and  is  now  conodered  one  of  by  a  leathem  thong  on  the  light  arm.    In 

the  most  effective  arafes  of  cavalry.    The  use,  it  is  earned  under  the  right  arm. 

lance  of  the  knight,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  This  weapmi  reqtiireB  a  practised  hoise- 

of  a  peculiar  form;    Near  the  lower  C|pd;  man.    (See  Pikt,) 
it  was  very  thick,  with  a  deep  opening,  in       Lancelot  or  thb  Luu  ;  the  name 

which  the  aim  was  placed  ^hen  the  )anoe  of  one  of  the  paladins  celebrated  in  the 

was  put  in  rest,  preparatory  to  a  charae.  traditions  and  nibies  relating  to  king  Ar- 

Inmiediajtolv  in  nont  pf  the  opening,  tne  thur  (q.  v.),  or  the  Round  Table.    Ac- 

knce  was  nnom  1  to  li  feet  in  diameter,  cording- to  tradition,  Lancelot  was  the  son 

and  sloped  off  towards  the  upper  end^  of  Ban,  kinff  of  Brucic,  and,  after  his 

which  was  fiom  i  to  }  of  an  inch  in  di-  Other's  death,  was  educated  by  the  fiiiy 

ameter^     From  diis  weapon  the  smaill  Yiviana  (die  Lady  of  the  Lake).    The 

bends,  of  which  the  cavalry  of  the  middle  youth  having  ^ven  proofs  of  great  valor, 

ages  consisted,  took  then*  name.    A  houe  she  took  him  to  Crsmalat,  to  the  cou|t  of 

denoted  a  man  at  arma  (horseman  eom-  king  Arthur,and  requested  him  to  make  hiin 

lately  armed^  with  four  or  five  attendants,  one  of  his  knights,  and  to  admit  him  to  the 

Among  the  French,  in  the  flfleenth  oen-  number  of  the  heroes  of  the  Round  Table, 

luiy,  mese  attendants  consisted  of  three  Arthur,  with  his  sword  (e$cmi3Hfr),  dubbed 

areheiB,  one  ootittUter  (so  named  ttom  the  him  knight,  and  Lancelot  subsequently 

long,  broad  dirk  in  his  'belt|,  and  one  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinaiy 

page  or  valet    The  introduction  of  fire-  deeds  and  great  heroism  amongst  aU  the 

arms  gradually  led  ^  the  disuse  of  the  paladins  of  the  Round  Table.    His  k>ve 

lance  in  the  West  of  Europe,  though  it  for  Genevsa,  the  beautiful  vnfe  of  Arthur, 

continued  among  die  Tuika,.  Albamans,  and  his  disregard  of  Morgana,  a  fury,  and 

Tartars,  Coaaacks,  Poles  and  Ruasiaus,  the  sister  of  .Arthur,  placed  the  knight  iu 

and  other  Sclavonic  tribes,  among  whoto  the  most  dangerous  and  marvellous  situa- 

it  was  home-  by  ligfat^armed  cavalry,  on  tions,  from  which,  however,  be  always 

fleet  horses.  .Frederic  the  Great,  seeing  e^cated  himself  by  his*  valor  and  the 

the  advantaaeous  use  made  of  this  weap-  assistance  of  the  Lady  of  die  Lake.    He 

on  by  the  Poles,  jgave  it  to  a  pordon  of  finally  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 

his  cavalry,  and  afterwards  formed   an  castors,  after  having  defeated  king  Clau- 

entSre^  reghnent  of  lancers.    The  Austri-  das,  the  itiurderer  of  his  fttfaer,  but  was 

ans  followed,  and  soon  established  three  slain  by  Mordrec,  the  nej^w  and  mur- 

reciments  of  tIhkm8,M  they  were  termed,  derer  6f  Arthur,  whom  Lancelot  widied 

Aner  the  partition  ai  Poland,  many  Poles  to  punish.    In  his  faist  monientB»  Viviana 

entered  the  French  service,  and  a  body  appeared  to  him,  and,  vinitfa  a  mntle  kin, 

of  Pohsh  lanters  was  established.    The  took  the  last  breath  firom  the  lips  of  the 

war  with  Russia,  in  which  the  efficiency  dying  hero,  who  was  the  sole  survivor  of 

of  the  lance  in  the  hands  ofthe  Cossacks,  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.    His  re- 

paiticulariy  in  1813^  was  strikingly  mani-  mains  were  taken  to  his  casde>  and  tbm 

ftsted,  brought  this  weapon  into  sdH  more  deposited  near  those  of  the  beautiful  Ge- 

repute,  and  the  Prussians  formed  three  nevra.    This  tradition  has  been  variously 

regiments  of  UJUana,  The  French  lancers  handled  by  poets, 
were  formed  in  1813,  to  cope  with  the       Lancerotta;  one  ofthe  Canary  islands. 

Cossacks.     Almost   all    the   armies  of  (See  CanarUs,) 

Europe  now  have  regiments  of  latcers.       LAi^FRAKb,  a  prelate  of  the  elev^th 

To  use  the  lance  wiUi  effect,  however,  century,  disdnguished  by  his  learning  and 

requires  much  practice.    The  lances  now  abilities,  as  well  as  by  his  oppositkin  to 

m  use,  among  the  European  cavalry,  have  Rome,  was  bom  in  1005,  at  Pavia,  and, 

a  shaft  of  ash  or  beech  wood,  8,  12,  or  after  havina  been  for  some  time  a  profes- 

even  16  feet  long,  vrith  a  steel  point,  8  or  sor  of  iunsprudence  at  Avranches,  as- 

10  inches  long,  and,  to  prevent  this  being  sinned  me  cowl,  and  was  elected  prior  of 

hfwn  ofif^  the  shaft  is  ffuarded  by  two  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  1044    In  1056^  he 

strips  of  iron,'  1^  to  2  foet  long,  below  entered  into  a  dispute  with  Berengarius 

which  an  iron  boll  is  sometimes  placed  tb  of  Tours,  at  Rome,  respecting  the  doc- 
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trine  of  tramRib0tandatioo,aiid  maintBined  ure  of  their  landlords — a  class  of  people, 
the  controverey  against  him,  not  only  per-  who,  in  affiuiis  of  common  interest,  ore 
sonalljr  beibi^  the  general  council  held  in  scarcely  permitted  to  hear,  and  never  to 
that  city,  but  subsequently  in  his  writings,  speak ;  whose  duty  is  obedience  to  their 
Three  years  after,  he  exchanged  his  priory  natural  masters,  the   proprietors  of  the 
for  the  abbey  of  St«  Stephen,  at  Caen,  in  land.    But,  if  these  relations  are  carefully 
Normandy ;  and  when  William,  the  sove-  ^uimined,  this  view  is  fbund  to  be  con- 
reign  of  that  duchy,  acquired  the  English  nected  with  pidpidjle  errors.      1.   It  is 
throne  by  conouest,  the  interest  of  that  wrong  to  supposo  that  the  imodingtogeth- 
prince  procured  his  elecdon,  in  1070,  to  er  of  men  in  a  state  is  connected  insepara- 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  then  be-  biy  with  the  appropriation  of  landed  prop- 
eonie  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Stigand.  eity,  and  that  tliis  constitutes  the  distinc- 
In  his  superintendence  of  this  diocese,  he  tion  between  wandering  hordes  and  civil 
was  early  involved   in  a  contest   with  society.   Even  nomadic  nations  have  some 
Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  respecting  general  idea  of  the  exclusiye-right  of  their 
the  primacy,  which  vras  decided  in  his  descendants  to  the  lands  which  they  have 
&yor.    Lanfranc  was  an  able  politician,  been  in  the  habit  of  periodically  occupy- 
as  well  as  a  munificent  prelate.    He  died  ing,  and  where  thev  have  fbund  support 
in  1089.     His  writings  were  printed  in  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.     They 
one  volume,  folio,  1647.  esteem  it  an  attack  uoon  their  essential 
Land.  Pbopertt  iir.     [The  following  righto,  for  imother  fiunily  of  tribe  to  usurp 
anicle,  tciuslated  from  the  Germaa  Con-  tMse  pasnires,  just  as  hunters  consider  it  a 
venattonS'Lexkan,  htla   more    particular  violation  of  their  privileges,  when  their 
reference  to  the  state  of  things  existing  in  hunting  grounds  are  contracted  by  the 
Europe^    Much  of  the  speculation,  hew-  encroachment  of  settlers,  or  by  the  incur- 
ever,  IS  of  a  general  nature,  and  we  have  sions  of  strangei;*  in  piusuit  of  game, 
thought  the  whole  article  might  prove  Heiice  Abraham  se|iarated  from  Lot  (Cfm- 
not  uninteresting  to  our  readers.]     The  etis,  xiii.)    The  various  treaties  of  the 
relations  of  landed  property  are  among  European  settlers  with  the  savages  of  the 
the  most  complicated  and  most  important  Amencan  wilds  cleariy  show  how  deeply 
in  .civil  sodety.    They  lie  at  the  fotmda-  the  idea  of  the  rights  6f  tribes  and  families 
tion  of  almost  all  the  relations  an,d  insti-  in  the  soil  is  rooted  .in  nature,  and  how 
tutions  of  the  state.    On  their  right  direc-  fully  it  is  developed  long  before  the  rude 
tion  depend  the  strength  and  vigbr  of  the  inhabitants  have  unitea  under  a  regukr 
commonwealth.    They  mark  the  transit-  government.    2.  The  division  of  territo- 
tions  fK)m  one  step  of  refinement  to  an*"  17   among   private   own^is  takes   place 
other(hunting  and  nsbing,  raising  of  cattle,  much  later,  is  not  inseparably  connected 
agriculture  conducted  by  slaves  and  bond-  with  the  puiposes  of  a  state,  and  is  inca- 
men,  or  by  freemen,  with  or  -without  a  pable,  at  any  time,  of  absolute  perfection, 
right  in  the  soil).    These  relations  express  We  must  remeibber,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the    ancient    hostility    between    v-arious  a  division  of  this  nature  takes  place  before 
classes  of  people,  between  hunters,  herds-  the  idea  of  the  true  purposes  of  a  state  is 
men  and  nusbandmen,  between  city  and  matured ;  and,  on  the  other,  experience 
village,  &c.     Neverthelea^   hardly  any  shows,  that  even  a  very  regularly  consti- 
subject  of  law  and  politios  has  been  invcs-  tuted  state  may  exist  in  connexion  vrith 
tigated  with  so  little  profbuBdness.    In  no  the  original  community  of  property  in 
one  has   prejudice  gained  such  an  as-  the  soiL    But  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
cendency,  and  resulted  in  such  important  private  propeity  in  the  soil,  before  the  as- 
consequences.    Almost  p\\  modem  con-  semblage  of  men,  for  common  purposes, 
stitutions  have  taken  landed  property  for  has  given  rise  to  states,  is  so  rare,  that 
the  basis  of  their  most  important  institu-  perhaps  histoiy  offers  no  precedent  of  it, 
lions,  and  given  the  owners  of  land  a  except  in  the  case  of  some  Robinson  em- 
power over  the  other  membere  of  soci-  soe,  who' has  claimed  the  ownership  of 
ety,  the  consequences  of  which  are  appar-  some  unappropriated  territory  on  which 
cnL      Distinguished   writers    have   even  chance  had  tbmwn  him,  and,  what  is 
gone  so  far  as  to  call  owners  of  land  the  more  to  the  purpose,  a  proper  ownership 
only  tme  citizens — the  nation,  properly  so  in  the  soil  can  arise  omy  in  and  for  the 
called ;  and  all  others  who  chance  to  have  purposes  of  a  state ;  and  this  right  is  al- 
no   immediate  sliare  in  the  soil  of  the  ways  different  from  that  which  obtains  in 
state  where  they  reside,  are  styled  by  them  rrgaiid  to  movable  property.    The  con- 
mere  strangers^tenants  at  will— a  home-  fhsion  of  these  two  relations,  in  law  so 
less  rabble,  dependent  on  the  good  picas-  essentially  different,  arises  from  the  cir- 
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ciUDflMQce  that  the  same  name  ia  applied  shall  become  serviceable  tahis  ends.    He 
to  both,  and  is  the  aource  of  those  mimer-  impress^  upon  things  the  stomp  of  his 
Otis  errors,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  own  ingenuity,  and  exercises  that  domin- 
are  felt  in  every  vein  of  the  body  politic,  ion  of  mind  over  matter,  the  extension  of 
3.  Kant  has  particularly  shown  that  gen*  which  is  an  important  part  of  his  destiny, 
uine  property  (and  a  posseeaon  not  de-  There  is  therefore  a  kind  of  property  inde- 
pendent on  actual  occupation,  with  aU  pendent  of  that  given  by  the  institutions 
tlie  consequences  that  result  from  it)  arises  of  ^e  state,  but  not  unalienable.    As  a 
iirst  in  and  by  the  state.    Before  him,  man  possesses  nothing  in  nature,  but  the 
men  were  led  away,  by  the  customary  labor  which  he  incorporates  with  it,  that 
ideas  of  positive  law,  to  regard  the  occu-  is,  the  form  which  he  gives  it,  this  right 
pation  ofproperty  as  an  act  by  which  an  ceases  when  the  efiects  of  the  kdmr  are 
object  of  nature  becomes,  once  for  all,  lost,  and  the  form  vanishes.    Nature  has 
united  with  the  person  of  the  possessor,  in  a  tendency  to  efface  the  impressions  of 
such  a  manner  that  every  other  person  art ;  the  human  form  knee  its  symmetiy, 
must  abstain  from  the  use  of  it,  even  the  tamed  beast  returns  to  his  Native  wild- 
though  the  owner  should  leave  it  unem-  neas,  and  the  cultivated  field  to  its  for- 
ployed  (if  it  be  a  piece  .of  land  wholly  un-  mer  sterili^.    The  effects  of  labor  are 
cultivated),  or  be  without  the  ability  suit-  lost;  and,  if  a  second  now  appnmriates 
ably  to  use  it  (as  if  it  includes  a  hrge  dis-  the  object,  when  it  is  relinquished  fa^  the 
trict).    But  there  is  no  reason,  aside  fit>m  first,  he  deprives  no  one  of  the  firuits  of 
the  positive  kw  of  the  land,  whjr  one  man  his  labor,  and  there  'is  no  question  of 
should  be  authorized  to  bind  forever  the  pit>perty.    4.  This  view  .of  the  sidnect 
will  of  others ;  and  it  is  impossible  in  re-  ehows  that  the  state  is  not  to  be  looked 
gard  to  the  soil,  because,  in  this  way,  it  upon  as  a  combination  of  landed  proprie- 
would  be  made  forever  dependent  upon  tors ;  for  they  have  become  landed  propri- 
the  will  of  the  first  possessor,  and  others  etors  only  by  means  of  the  state  itself; 
might  be  excluded  from  the  very  means  and  it  is  iust  as  absurd  to  derive  the  exist- 
of  existence.    Htence  private  property  in  ence  of  the  state  from  somethmg  that  re- 
land  is  among  the  institutions  which  are  eeived  existence  from  it,  as  to  consider  no^ 
first  established  by  the  stiite ;.  but  it  must  bility  older  than  soverei^ty,  and  inde- 
be  obseiVed,  that  tbese  still  remain  subject  pendent  of  it    It  v^  likewise  unfounded  in 
to  alteration  whenever  the  good  of  the  a  historical  point  of  view.-  In  the  history 
state  seems  to  require  it.    Apart  from  the  of  all  states,  we  return,  vrith  the  fiillest  cer- 
state,  a  man  has  no  unalienable  property  tainty,  to  Che  period  when  the  soil  was 
but  his  own  peraon,  and  a  claim  upon  common  to  all  the  inhabitants^  and  to  the 
others  for  a  regud  to  his  personal  dignity,  subsequent  period,  when  it  was  regarded 
which  arises  from  the  worth  of  his  nature,  as  the  rightful  possession  of  a  certain  fiun- 
and  makes  it  unlawful  for  others  to  use  ily  or  community.    The  family  occupa- 
him  merely  as  the  instrument  of  their  own  tion  is  obviously  the  oldest  form  of  re- 
purposes,  or  to  avail  themselves  of  his  stricted  possession,  which  unfolded  itself 
powers,  or  the  fruits  of  them,  against  his  fix^  in  the  patriarchal  ffovemment,  and  is 
will.    Labor  is  therefore  the  foundation  to  be  seen  in  the  origmai  constitution  of 
ofproperty,  apart  from  Uie  institutions  of  almost  every  state.    The  origin  of  &mily 
the  ^te ;  and  its  visible  sign,  that  is,  the  property  can  be  traced  only  to  the  inune- 
alteration  of  form  produced  by  it,  gives  diate  giil  of  a  higlicr  power.    Thus  Jeho- 
notice  to  others  that  they  are  to  abstain  vah  promised  to  the  fiimily  of  Abraham 
from  the  use  of  the  article  thus  appropri-  the  land  lyinff  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan; 
ated.    Bv  labor,  a  man  connects  a  part  and  the  North  American  tribes  ascribe  the 
of  himself  with  a  given  subject ;  but  this  right  of  the  red  men  to  theur  hunting 
relation  is  not  eternal ;  it  continues  onlv  grounds  to  a  special  ffifl  of  the  Great 
while  the  form  impressed  on  it  by  Such  Spirit.    Hence  wd  see  the  reason  why,  in 
owner  remains;  fo(  the  labor  bestowed  all  the  eariy  divisons  of  territory,  some 
bv  men  on  natural  materials  is  only  an  important  portion  of  the  land,  or  a  perma- 
alteration  of  the  relations  pf  form  and  nent  tax,  as  the  tenth  of  dl  the  fruits, 
place ;  it  loads  to  no  new  product    Man  was  preserved  for  the  service  of  the  na- 
can  create  nothing  new.    This  privilege  tional  deities.     From  commcm  propeity 
nature  has  reserved  to  herself  by  eternal  there  arose,  under  the  patriarchal  domin- 
and  unchangeable  laws ;  but  man  can  only  ion,  the  exclusive  rignt  of  the  founder 
alter  the  forms  and  relations  of  natural  of    the   fkmily  ;    for,   while  the  oldest 
productions,  and  bring  them  into  connex-  member   is   the    representative   of  the 
ions  in  which  the  creative  power  of  nature  whole,  it  belongs  to  him  to  divide  the 
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eommoD  soil  among  the  different  mem-  In  t)ie  consdtution  of  commonitiefl^  the 
bers.  If  the  population  increeees,  •  and  property  of  t)ie  whole  bdoDgB  to  the  aeso- 
cinnimstances  prevent  the  sending  out  of  ciates  collectively  (and  commonly  a  por- 
colonies,  or  the  wandering  of  a  part  of  the  tion  to  the  divinities  of  the  countiy  and 
fkmily,  nothing  remains  but  to  procure  the  head  of  the  society ) ;  and  on  account 
ftom  the  ground  a  richer  supply  of  pro-  of  the  militaiy  constitution  of  most  early 
virions  by  regular  cultivation ;  and,  when  communities,  which  are  constantly  in  a 
the  wandering  tribes,  who  before  subsisted  state  of  defence  cir  of  aggression,  they  are 
by  hunting,  submit  to  the  more  arduous  obUged  to  take  measures  that  there  shall 
labors  of  agriculture,  a  diviaiota  of  the  ter>  always  be  a.  competent  number  of  able- 
ritory  into  portions,  which  are  secured  to  bodied  warriors,  and  also  that  no  one 
individuals'  by  conditions  more  or  less  shall  be  suffered  to  accumulate  too  much 
settled,  cannot  be  avoided. '  But  the  forms  by  purchase  or  inheritmce.  Hence  a 
under  which  this  important  change  ^es  number  c^  lots  are  kid  out,  each  suffi- 
place  are  almost  infinite.  Sometimes  the  cient  to  support  a  family  of  fireemen,  and 
land  is  divided  among  individuals  every  laws  are  enacted  to  reetnun  the  further 
year;  sometimes  it  is  asngned  to  the  prin-  division,  as  well  as  tlie  amalgamation  of 
cipai  merabero  of  the  stock,  the  elders  of  the  divirions  previously  made.  This  was 
the  tribe,  and  by  them  subdivided  among  the  case  particularly  in  Sparta,  but  the 
the  inferior  members.  This  is  seldom  plan  failed.  In  Roine,  befive  the  laws  of 
done,  however,  without  a  compensation,  the  12  tables,  there  was  a  similar  instim- 
The  compensation,  for  the  most  part,  tion,  and  tlie  consequence  was,  that  the 
consists  or  a  certain  part  of  the  produc-  lot  of  a  Roman,  or  his  family  property, 
tions  of  the  scil^  or  of  a  sum  of  money,  could  uot  be  taken  fifom  him,  or  sold  by 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  harvest  The  him  to  another.  AaRome  retained  many 
idea  of  common  property  jB^radually  died  relics  of  the  patriarchal  government,  and 
away,  especially  when  private  property  these  had  an  important  infiuenoe  upon  aQ 
grew  up  in  particular  cases,  or  in  neigh-  their  civil  institutions,  it  was  impossible  for 
boring  tribes,  along  with  the  annual  divis-  the  relations  of  landed  property-  to  be  free 
ion ;  and  the  head  of  the  tribe,  instead  of  from  it.  The  community  m  general  had 
remaining  the  manager  of  the  common  a  large  landed  property,  which  was.datLy 
pro^rty,  became  its  exclusive  possessor.^  increased  by  successful  wars  (the  con- 
This  has  been  the  state  of  things  in  most  auered  being  usually  deprived  of  a  put  of 
of  the  countries  in  the  south  of  Am ;  and  tneir  territory);  but  the  ruling  patrieian 
we  find  traces  of  it  till  a  very  late  period,  fiunHies  were  the  only  real  ^ners  by  the 
even  in  Europe,  in  which  a  patriarchal  addition.  The  soil  was  divided  among 
goveniment,  but  slightly  modified  by  the  them ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  of 
general  constimtion  of"^  the  country,  has  little  use  to  that  class  of  citizens  who  sub- 
obtained,  tiU  modem  times  in  the  Scot-  sisted  on  the  income  of  their  original  lot^ 
tish  Highland&  Every  Uibe  there  viewed  because  men  were  wanting  for  the  pur* 
itself  as  a  family,  and  the  eldest  member,  poses  of  agriculture.  This  want  of  laoor- 
or  laird,  as  the  master.  -  Tlie  territory  of  era  ia  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  patriciana 
the  elan  was  his ;  what  was  not  retained  forced  a  vast  number,  of  their  plebeian 
for  his  own  use,  or  the  public,  he  dividbd  debtors  to  labor  for  them ;  and  these  debt- 
in  large  portions  among  his  nearer  rela^  ora  were  numerous ;  for  the  constant  wars 
tions  (tacksmen),  who  either  cultivated  it  that  harassed  the  Roman- government  re- 
themselves,  or  distributed  it  in  smaller  por-  duced  mulnmdes  to  the  necessity  of  bor- 
tions  among  the  people.  But  tlie  grant  rowing.  Hence  it  was  much  for  the 
to  the  tacksmen  was  only  transient:  advantage  of  this  class  of  people  that^ 
when  the  fiunily  increased  in  nqmben^  in  tbe  12  tables,  in  the  famous  paasa^ 
they  were  forced  to  give  place  to  the  which  gave  occasion  for  dispute  even  m 
nearer  relations  of  the  laird.  (See  mgh*  the  time. of  the  Antonines,  and  which  has 
lands.)  The  condition  lof  common  prop-  been  understood  as  referring  to  the  divis> 
erty  in  the  soil  ia  very  difi^rent,  when  the  ion  of  the  debtor^s  bodv,  provision  was 
family  union  gives  pmce  to  a  regular  com-  made,  in  all  probabiliiy,  for  the  diviaihility 
munity ;  ana  this  is  a  general  conse-  and  alienability  of  the  landed  property  of 
quence,  wherever  a  part  of  the  race  seek  the  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  raani- 
new  habitations  on  account  of  their  in-  lest,  that  the  desire  of  the  plebeians  to 
creasing  numbers,  and  where,  to  overcome  esttlilish  a  new  and  more  just  division  of 
the  opposition  of  the  primitive  settlers,  land  (by  the  agrarian  laws^  was  founded 
collections  of  emigrants  fix>m  several  on  the  principles  of  right  But  after  this 
ftmilies    enter    into  a   political   union,  important  $tep  was  once  taken,  a  more  and 
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more  peiiect  fi^edom  vad  divisibiKty  of  clear  evidenee  which  it  bean  ofsaehui 
landed  property  found  place  in  the  Roman  origin,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  depends 
law,  which  forma  a  characteristic  trait  of  upon  a  erant  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
their  legislation.  In  the  German  states,  nity,  and  that  hence  tlie  owners  of  landed 
the  dissolution  olf  the  ancient  fainily  property  have  no  right  in  the  soil,  but 
unions  by  the  institution  of  societies,  was  what  is  permitted  by  the  state.  What 
the  fundamental  {Principle  which  mani-  they  receive  from  the  state  is  not  an  ac- 
fested  itself  first  in  the  relation  of  leaders  knowledgment  and  confirmation  of  a 
and  their  personal  retainers.  In  the  new  right,  which  they  before  possessed  inde- 
states  established  by  successive  conquests,  pendently  of  such  acknowledgment,  but 
extremely  complicated  relations  grew  up ;  the  right  itself  It  is  no  arfoitraiy'  rif^t, 
as  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  sometimes  but  it  stands  in  close  connexion  virith  cer- 
deprived  of  aU  thebr  landed  property,  as  in  tain  duties,  and  its  existence  and  continu- 
England,  for  example,  and  sometimes  ance  are  subject  to  the  state  legislation, 
surrendmd  only  a  part  of  it,  as  in  Ita^  The  owners  of  landed  property  do  not 
and  the  south  of  France ;  and  this  divis-  constitute  the  people,  but  only  a  single 
ion  also  took  place  ^vith  many  diverraties  dass,  bound,  like  the  rest,  to  devote  their 
of  form.  In  regard  to  the  share  in  the^  all  to  tlie  promotion  of  the  public  good, 
land  which  belonged  to  the  conqueror,  we'  5.  Histoiy  goes  hand  in  hand  with  phUoso- 
find  again  a  general  division:  a  certain  phy  tbusfhr:  while  the  former  contradicts 
portion  of  the  wholerfell  to  tlie  chief/  who  the  supposition  that  landed  property  is 
had  to  apply  it  lathe  support  of  his  im-  perfectly  Unrestricted,  to  be  usied  «t  will, 
mediate  attendants;  another  portion  was  the  latter  rejects  the  idea  of  such  a  xnmt 
asffigned  to  the  attendants  themselves,  as  illegal,  and  even  void.  These  ^Siilo- 
and7afler  certain  subdivisions  and  tithings^  sophical  grounds,  indeed,  must  not  destroy 
it  was  given  up  to  the  community  as  com-  any  actually  existing  rights;  but  reason 
mpn  property.  This  common  property  has  no  small  voice  in  deciding  what  is 
was  enjoyed,  not  unrestrictedjv,  but  on  actually  contained  in  the  existing  rights, 
condition  of  appearing^  do  military  ser-  To  sound  reason  it  is  evident,  that  every 
vice.  .  In  a  few  instances,  it  k>ng  retained  person  must  be  allowed  some  resting-place 
its  character  of  cpmmon  pn^rty.  It  ^a^  on  the  earth ;  hence,  as  long  as  any  place 
sometimes  divided  among  the  people  by  is  lefl  capable  of  affording  support  to 
the  head  of  the  community  for  cultivation ;  another  individual,  the  proprietors  cannot 
and  hero  and  there  was  bestowed  on  indi-  arbitrarily  deprive  a  fellow  being  of  that 
viduals,  on  condition  of  miKtai^  service,  support.  They  are  bound  to  use  the  soil 
This  peculiarity  is  the  foundation  of  die  in  such  a  way  as  to  prouiote  the  general 
indivisibility  of  land,*  which  occurs  in  some  ^ood.  For  every  right  has  some  duty  for 
constitutionfl,  and  the  exclusion  of  females  its  basis;  and  landed  property  is  pos- 
firom  the  right  of  inheritance  (in.  the  terra  sessed  of  peculiar  rights,  only  because  it  is 
aaliea  of  die  Franks).  To  this  communi-  pledged  to  furnish  men  with  food.  .  This 
ty  of  property,  or  allodial  possessions  (in  duty  becomes  more  important  and  press- 
Saxon, /bliUan^  or  reevd(md)y  are  opposed  ing  as  the  poiiulation  increases ;  hence  it 
the  infeofihients  of  princes,,  which  were  is  necessary  for  the  state  tp  attend  the 
often  the  means  employed  by  them  to  more  carefiiily  to  tlie  fulfilment  of  it ;  and 
collect  from  the  mass  <}£  the  people,  the  more  sacred  becomes  the  duty  of 
whether  conqueroiB  or  conquered,' a  new  those  in.  whose' hands  the  means  arc 
retinue  of  more  faithful  p^Bonal  attend-  lodged.  According  to  these  premises,  the 
ants  (Latin,  fiddes ;  Spamsh,  Mdcdfog),  to  states  of  Europe  have  regulated  their  con- 
whom  they^ve  these  lands  in  pay^mstead  duct  i  they  have  not  suffered  ground  capa- 
of  money.  Hence  arose  the  Uumdandt  and  ble  of  yielding  income  to  lie  unimproved ; 
the  more  extensive  srants  by  written  con*  they  have  judiciously  limited  the  cukiva- 
tract,theftooAiatu;{ottlle  Saxons,  the j(eJ^-o<<  tioivdf  such  plants  as  contribute  nothing 
^and  paid  for  services,  instead  of  money,  to  the  nourishment  of  the  human  species, 
from  the  €iOtbic/atAa,cattie,wealth,  money,  as  tobacco,  for  example;  they  have  en- 
reward  ;  hence  the  English/ee),  or  feudal  couniffcd  the  cultivation  of  other  plants; 
possessions  The  intemiixmres,  sabstitu-  they  have  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
tions,  and  modifications,  which  these  rela-  articles  which  are  needed  m  the  state 
tions  subsequently  underwent,  it  is  not  where  tiiey  are  raised ;  and,  in  some  in- 
necessaiy  for  us  to  dwell  upon.  We  need  stances,  their  zeal  has  led  them  into  wrong 
only  show  how,  in  the  modern  states  of  principles  in  tiieir  commercial  intercourse ; 
Europe,  private  property  in  the  soil  may  above  all,  they  have  taken  away  all  ob- 
be  tracoa  to  common  property,  and  the  structions  to  the  improved  cultivation  of 
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th6  load.    And  these  ordinancee.  are  im-  m^  interested  in  maintaining  old  abuses, 

peiiously  demanded  by  thestate  of  socie-  and  to-  provide,  as  fully  as,  possible,  for 

ty ;  for  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  representing  the  vieiivs  of  the  great  body 

has  no.  other  end  than. to  promote  the  cul-  <Sf  the  people.    It  is  toot  the  soil,  nor  its 

tivation  of  it  for  the  general  eood ;  and  it  possessors,  out  the  great  interests  of  the 

is  on,  such  conditions  only  that  the  state  whole  community,  whieh  form  the  object 

has  distributed  the  land  among  individuals,  of  ^e  state  and  of  representative  consti- 

If  it  is  found  necessary  to  deprive  a  pro*  tutions. 

prietor  of  landed  property  of  any  advan-  Land,  in  the  sea  language,  makes  pjut 
tage  accruing  to  him  mm  such  a  posses-  of  several  compound  terms :  thus  wmr 
aion,  it  is  not  maintained  that  he  shaU  fAektmf  denotes  that  motion  ofai^p  which 
receive  no  compensation;  but  if  a  com-  iucreaaes  its  distance  from  the  coast,  so  as 
pensation  is  granted,  the  laws  caxmot  be  to  make  it  appear  lower  or  smaller  on  ae- 
charged  with  interfering  with  his  rights,  count  of  the  intermediate  convexity  of  the 
if  they  impose  restrictions  upon,  him  in  the  sea. — RaUing  the  land  is  producea  by  the 
use  4>f  his  ground.  Hence  the  common  motion  of  the  vessel  towards  it — Land  is 
good  allows  ijhe  state  to  ropeal  all  laws  shd  tn,  signifies  that  another  part  of  land 
which  aro  a  restraint  upon  the  Gree  use  of  hinders  the  sight  of  that  Uie  ship  came 
the  soil,  as  tithes ;  to  promote  its  distribu-  from.— Loiu^  to;  or  so  frir  from  shore 
tion  by  breakin|;  uji  entJails,  &c^  and  to  that  it  can  only  be  just  discerned. — Land 
secure  the  cultivator,  by  not  permitting  T\am ;  a  wind  that,  in  almost  all  hot 
him  to  be  driven  from  the  soil  at  the  wiU  countries,  blows  at  certain  times  from  the 
of  tbe  landlord,  or  even  by  making  tempo-  shore  in  the  nigfat->^7b  set  the  land;  that 
raz^  relations  permanent ;  as  the  landed  isj  to  see  by  the  compass  how  it  beari.-r- 
proprietors  in  Irelimd,  for  example,  were  Land-Breeze ;  a  currant  of  air  which,  in 
forced  to  substitute,  in  pait,  quit-rentB  in  many  parts  within  the  tropics,  paiticu- 
the  room  of  leases  for  years.  These  ordi-  larly  in  the  West  Indies,  regularly  sets 
naaces  concern  the  whole  community ;  ficom  the  land  towards  the  sea  during  tbe 
so  that  persons  who  are  destitute  of  landed  nighty  and  this  even  on  opposite  points  of 
property,  have  as  good  a  richt  to  be  hea^  the  coast — Land'lodUd  m  said  of  a  bar- 
on this  subject  as  the  landed  proprietors,  bor  which  is  environed  by  land  <»n  all 
Hence,  6,  it  is  matter  of  senous  refleo-  sides,  so  as  to  exclude  the  prospect  of  the 
tion,  that  tlie  constitutions  of  many  modem  sea,  unless  over  some  intervening  land^ — 
states  provide  that  the  representative  body  To  make  Ae  landy  is  to  discover  it  after 
sliall  be  composed  entirely  of  landed  pro*  having  been  out  of  sight  of  it  ^r  some 
prietors.  This  is  partly  on  the  groimd  of  ^mt.r^lMnd'Mark ;  any  mountain,  rock, 
usage,  partly  from  principles  intrinsically  steeple^  or  the  like,  near  the  sea-side, 
good,  that  men  receive  the  ^-eatest  advan-  which  serves  to  direct  ships  pasnng  by 
tage,  not  from  a  hasty  renunciation  of  an-  how  to  steer,  so  as  to  avoid  certain  dan- 
cient  kws,  although  imperfect,  but  frpm  gers,  rocks,  shoals,  whirlpools,  &^c. 
slow  and  cautious  advancement,  and  that  Lakos,  Pubjuc.  (See  Public  Lands,) 
it  is  far  more  necesaaiY  to  [>reserve  the  Landammann,  in  Switzerland  (original- 
existing  institutions,  ana  to. build  theni  up  ly  Landamtnumn) ;  the  hidiest  magutrate 
with  judgment  and  care,  than  to  tliink  of  in  the  country,  contradisunguishod  from 
rearing  new  edifices ;  for  though  the  fbun-  Stadtamtnumn,  the  highest  magistrate  in 
dations  of  these  may  seem  perfect,  their  the  city.  At  present,  the  highest  ma^ 
advantages  are  not  certain.  But  whether  trate  in  the  cantons  of  Un,  Schweitz, 
this  end  can  be  attained  by  an  exclusive  Underwalden,  Gkrus,  Zug,  Apoenzell, 
representation  of  Iwaded  proprietors,  may  St  GaU,  Thurgau,  Tesein,  and  Payfr»de* 
well  be  made  a  question.  How  can  the  Vaud,  is  called  Landammann,  Most  can^^ 
true  wants  of  all  classes  be  made  manifest,  tons  have  two  or  more,  who  command 
if  the  represientation  is  confined  to  one  ?  alternately  ;  some  only  one.  The  fist 
For  this  resson,  a  varie^  in  the  condition  magistrates  of  the  other  cantons  are  called 
and  rank  of  representatives  is  highly  de-  SchuUheiss  (mayor),  BurgermeisUr,  Land- 
airable ;  and,  in  some  representadve  gov-  havpbruwn,  ^fmUcus,  &c.  The  president 
emmentB,  provision  has  been  made  to  of  tne  diet  of  all  Switzerland  is  also  called 
attain  such  an  ol^ect    Necessary  as  it  is  Landanimann, 

to  provide  that  the  representatives  shall  Landau;  a  district  of  530  square  niiles, 

cmiaist  of  men  interested  in  preserving^  with  101,600  inhabitants,  and  a  fortified 

and  not  in  destroying,- the  sejttled  order  of  town  of  the  Germanic  confederacv,  with 

thinffs,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  avoid,  as  5700  inhabitants;  Ion.  8^  lO'  £. ;  fat  49^ 

inu<^  as  possible,  the  preponderance  of  Id'  N.    It  is  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ba« 
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▼aria;  was  fbrmerty  a  free  imperial  chy,  put  an  eisd  to  dilK»rder»  deposed  the  ex- 
belonging  to  Lower  Alsace.  Vauban  isdng  magistnitea,  created  a  new  nolnlity, 
constructed  the  fbrtificatiops.  and  divided  the  people  into  three  classes. 
Landeck  ;  a  toWn  in  Sil^a,  near  This  state  of  things,  however,  only  lasted 
which  ^are  some  mineral  springs.  The  until  1381.  .  (See  MachiaveUi's  Aurfory  of 
waters  contain  sulphate  of  potash,  lime  fhrenee,) 
and  nitrogen.  The  temperature  is  86PFahb  Landrecies,  or  LAimiuEcr  ;  a  fortress 

Lander,  Richard ;  tne  servant  of  cap-  on  the  Sambre  (navigable  &om  this  placel 

tain  Clapperton,  whom  he  accompanied,  in  the  department  Du  Nord  ;  Ion.  dP  4xf 

on  his  second  expedition  into  the  interior  E. ;  laf.  50°  23'  N. ;  widi  -3600  inhabitanis. 

of  Africa.    He  staited  from  the  Bight  of  Ite  situation  renders  Landrecy  important 

Benin  with  his  master,  after  who^e  death  in  any  war  between  Germany  and  France, 

at  Soccatoo  (April  13, 1827),  he  returned  Francis  I  cfiptured  it,  but  it  was  recov- 

to  the  coast.     His  Journal  is  published  ered  by  diaries  V.    In  1655,  it  was  taken 

with  Clapperton's.    (8ee  Ckq>periorh)    In  by  Louis  XIV,  and  was  ceded  tp  Fiance 

the  spring  of  1830,  ne  set  out,  with  his  by  the  peace  of  the  P3rrenees,  in  1650: 

brother  Jolm,  on  an  exploring  expedition.  In  171S^  prince  Eugene  besieged  it ;  bat 

and  tras  landed  at  Badagiy,  March  25^  marshal  Villara  delivered  it     In  1794, 

whence  he  intended  to  proceed  to  lake  Landrecy  was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  af- 

Tchad*     (See  the  iuticles    Tchad,   and  ter  a  valiant  deience,  but  recovered  the 

Mjreri)    At  the  time  of  writing  this  (June,  same  year.    In  1815,  the  Pruanans  cap- 

1831),  the  newspapers  have  stated,  that  tured  it  after  a  short  bombardment 

the  two  brothers  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  Landscape  Painting.    (See  Pamfu^.) 

from  Fernando  Po,i  in  April  last  (1831),  Latid's  Eim,  in  Cornwall;  the  western 

having  in  their  possession  the  papers  of  extremity  of  England.    Lon.  5^  45^  W. ; 

Mungo  Park.    It  is  also  further  stated,  lat  50°  O'  N. 

that  they  had  descended  the  Niger  to  a  Landshut;  a  city  in  the  Bavarian  cir- 

point  where  it  had  become  10  miles  wide,  cle  of  the  Iser,  with  8000  inhabitants,  on 

and  separated  into  seyeral  branches,  the  the  river  Iser;  ton.  ISP  &  E.;  lat  48° 

principal  of  which,  according  to  the  Ldn-  dff  N.  The  ciQr  is  well  buih ;  the  spure  of 

den,  mrmed  the  river  Nonn,  which  empties  St  Martin's  chureh  is  456  feet  high.  Land- 

into  the  Bight  of  Benin.    Here,  hoWever,  shut   formeil^  contained  the  university 

the  traveUers,  being  ci^ptured  by  the  Ne«  (»lled  Ludovy^B-MaaiimUianeci,  ^ich  was 

gross,  were  unable  4o  prosecute  this  route  transferred  hither  from  Ingoldstadt ;  but,  in 

any  ftuther.     If  this  statement  is  con-  1826,  it  was  transferred  to  Munich,  fq.  v.j 

firmed,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the  results  Landshitt,  in  Silesia,  govermneut  or 

of  their  discaveries   under  die  artides  Iiegnitz,at  the  foot  of  the  Riesengebirge, 

AW,  and  Parh  on  Uie  Bober  (3100  inhabitants),  is  unpor- 

Landes  ;  a  department  in  the  south-  tant  for  its  linen  trade, 

west  of  France.    (See  Departmeni.)  /   LAndsmannsohapt.    (See  Unaernhf.) 

liAif  Diirus,  Christopher, an  Italian  schol-  Landsturbi.  (See  Lev^^-^nnMasse,) 

ar,  philoeopher  and  poet,  bom  at  Florence  Landwehr.  .  (See  MUitia,) 

in  1424^was  patronised  by  Pietro  de'  Med-  Lanodon,  John,  an  eminent  American 

id,  and  appointed  tutor  to  his  son,  the  af-  patriot,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

terwards  celebrated  Lorenzo,  with  whom  m  the  year  1739,  and  was  educated  in 

an  attachment  highly  honorable  to  both  his  native  place.    At  an  eariy  age,  be 

parties   todi   place.      Landinus,  in   his  entered  the  counting  house  of  «  merchant, 

old  age,  became  secretary  to  the  sdgn-  and  afterwards  owned  and  conmianded  a 

iory    of  Florence,   and  .died    m   1504.  ship  which  was  employed  in  the  London 

He   left  several   Latin  poems,  and    his  andWestIndlatrade,but  soon  exchanged 

notes  on  Virgil,  Horace  and  Dante  are  the  sea-fiuring  life  for  the  business  exdu- 

much  esteemed.    His  philosophical  opin-  sivelv  of  a  merchant,  in  which  he  was 

ions  appear  in  his  IhrndtOwniB  Camel-  highly  successful.    At  the  opening  of  the 

Menses  (148(^  folio,  •and  Strasburg,  1508).  revolution,  he  todc  a  decided  part  in  he- 

Lanbo,   Michel ;    a    wool-comber  at  half  of.  the  coloniea    As  eariy  as  1774, 

Florence,  wlio  became,  during  the  revo-  when  the  mother 'country  passed  the  Bos- 

lution  of  that  republic,  in  1378,  gcnfiOo-  ton  port  bill,  and  menaced  hostilities,  Mr. 

mere  of  the  republic.    Machiavelli,  in  the  Langdon,  with  John  Sullivan  and  Thomas 

thurd  book  or  bis  History  of  Florence,  Pickering,-raiBed  a  troop,  proceeded  to  the 

describes  him  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  ft>rt  at  Great  Iiland,  disanned  the  garrison, 

greatest  men,   though  ih>m  the  lowest  and  conveyed  the  arms  and  ammunition 

cbflB.    By  his  pradence  and  firmness,  he  to  a  place  of  safety.    The  royal  govern- 
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ment  would  have  prosecuted  hiin,  but  general  of  the  in^ntry,  coimuanded  a 

was  deterred  by  the  resolution  of  the  in-  corps  against  the  Turks, 

habitants  to  shield  him  at  aU  hazards.    In  LAi«OLAi«i>x»Robert;  a  secular  priest,  and 

1775,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  fellow  of  Oriel  colleffe^  Oxfonl,  in  the 

congress  of  the  colonies.    In  June,  1776^  fourteenth  century,  mio  is  supposed  to 

he  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body,  for  the  have  been  the  author  of  the  cujfious  poe^ 

place  of  navy-agent     In  1777,  he  Was  ical  compositions,  entided,  the  Vision  of 

speaker  of  the  assembly  of  New  Hamp-  Pierce  Plowman,  and  Pierce  Plowman's 

shire,  and,  when  means  were  wanted  to  Crede.    He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 

support  a  regiment,  Lan^on  gave  all  his  of  Wickliffe  \  and  his  poems  are  eadres  on 

ham  moneyj  pledged  his  plate,  and  ap-  the  vice  and  luxury  of  the  monastic  ordere 

pUed  to  the  same  purpose  the  proceeds  of  and  Romish  clersy  in  general.    Edidons 

70  hogsh^B  of  tobacco.    A  brigade  was  of  these  works  Iwve  been  published  by 

raised  with  the  means  which  he  furnish-  doctor  T.  D.  Whitaker.     (See  Walton's 

ed,  and  with  that  brigade  general  Stark  lEsL  o/Eng.  Poetry,) 

achieved  hiiB  memorable  victory  over  the  LANeL:fe9,  Lewis  Matthew,  a  celebrated 

HeaBoans.     In  1785,  Mr.  Langdon  was  Oriental   scholar,   bom  nl   Peronne,  iii 

president  of  New  Hampshire,   and,  in  France,  in  1763,  studied  Arabic  and  Per- 

1787,   delegate  in  the   convention   that  sian  under  M.  Sihrestre  de  Sacy,  atler- 

fiamed  the  federal  constitution.     Under  wards  Mantchou,  and  publislied  an  fd- 

this  constitution,  he  was  one  of  the  firat  phabet  of  that  language  in  17^,  with  a 

senatora  iVom  New  Hampshire.    In  1805,  dedication  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 

he  was  elected  governor  of  his  state,  and  This  work  was   followed,  in  1788,  by 

again  m  1810.    In  1801,  president  Jeffer-  a  Dictumnaire  Mantcfum-Dranpais,  aflet 

son  solicited  him  in  vun  to  accept  the  which  he  printed  various  pieces  translated 

postof  secretary  of  the  navy  at  Wasbmg-  from  the  Arabic  and  Perdan.    In  1790, 

tou.    He  died  Sept  18, 1819.    Governor  he  published  Indian  Fables  and  Tales, 

Langdon  was  a  conspicuous  and  efficient  newly  translated,  with  a  preliminary  dis- 

public  character.    In  the  par^  politics  of  course,  and  notes  on  the  religion,  mannen 

the  Union,  he  acted  with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  literature  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  also 

and  his  associates;  but  he  was  honored  the  second  volume  of  his  Mantchou  Dic- 

and  trusted  on  all  sides.    The  influence  of  tionaiy.     He  was,  in  179S^,  nominated 

his  name  was  great  throughout  the  Union,  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  royal 

Lai^oeland  ;  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  libraiy ;  and,  in  1793,  he  belonged  to  a 

the  south  part  of  the  Great  Belt,  between  temporary  commission  of  arts,  attached  to 

the  islands  of  Laaland  and' Fuiien,  about  the  committee  of  public  instruction.    After 

30  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  in  the  revolution  in  July,  1794,  he  became 

breadth  ;  Ion.  10^  50^  £.^  lat  55^  N. ;  keeper  of  the  literary  dh)6t^  established  in 

population,  about  11,^200;  square  miles,  theold  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  me  St, 

103.    This  island  is  fertile  in  every  part  Honori,    To  his  zeal  and  influence  were 

It  is  now  only  a  county,  but  one  of  the  owing  the  creation  and  organization  of  a 

best  in  the  kingdom,  and  ui\der  the  same  particular  school  for  the  Oriental  living 

governor  as  Funen.     Rudkioping  is  the  languages,  in  which  he  was  professor  of 

chief  town.  Persian.    He  wrote  notes  for  a  new  edi- 

Langeroit,  count  de,  was  bom,  1764,  tion  of  the  Travels  of  Pallas,  translated  by 

ill  France,  served  under  Rochambeau  in  Lapevronie,  which  he  published  in  1795 

iVmerica,  and  went,  in  1787,  to  Russia,  (8  vols.,  8vo.,  with  an  atlas).    He  was  also 

where  he  distinguished  himself  against  the  author  of  valuable  additions  to  th^ 

ihe  Turks,  and  received  the  golden  sword  travels  of  Thunberg,  Norden,  &c.    After 

of  honor.    In  1792,  he  organized  a  corps  the  executive  directory  had  suppressed 

of  French  emigrants.     In  the  battle  of  the  temporary  commission  of  arts,  and 

Austeriitz,  he   commanded,  as   Russian  dispearsea,  in  various  establishments,  the 

lieutenant-general,  the  fburth  division.  In  objects  which  had  been  collected  nt  the 

1807,  be  again  served  against  France,  then  Capuchin  convent,  M.  LangUs  devoted 

n^ainst  Turkey.    He  commanded,  under  himself  entirelv  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 

Bliicher,  in  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach  fbssonhip,  and  to  those  which  devolved 

(q.  v.),  and  took  the  division  Puthod.    In  on  him  as  conservator  of  the  Oriental  MSS. 

1815,  he  again  commanded  a  corps  of  in  the  national  library.    On  the  fi>nnatioti 

35,000  men  against  Napoleon,  but  did  not  of  the  instimte,  he  became  a  member,  and 

arrive  in  time  fbr  the  battle.    On  his  re-  .belonged  to  the  commission  of  literatiue, 

turn  to  IhisBia,  he  \vas  made  governor-  to  which  he  presented  many  memoire  and 

general  of  the  Crimea,  and,  in  1829,  as  notices  of  manuscripts.    He  also  asnsted 
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in  many  periodical  wortcs.    In  1796,  in  ed  to  eveiy  other  mode  by  wbicfa  ideas 

conjunction  with  MM « Daunou  and  Baudin  inay  be  made  to  pass  from  mind  to  mind. 

dea  Ardennes,  he  made  an  aboitive  attempt  Thus  we  aay,  the  "  language  of  the  eyea,*^ 

to  Ireeatabliah  tiie  Journal  des  Savana. ;  aiid  the  '*  language  of  sigus,   the  **  language  of 

the  Magazin  encyclopidique  ccmtains    a  birds  and  b^eusts/'  Even  silence,  by  a  bold 

ip^eat  number  of  nooces  and  dlissertadons  metaphor,  has  been  assimilated  to  language 

m>m  the  pen  of  M.  Langl^    He  died  in  by  one  of  the  most  elegant  British  poets: 

Jauuaiy,  1824.  He  had  formed  a  noble  col-  ..^^      .                •    jsi               l.       .    „ 

t    ^.      ^\*  u     I                     •  *_  ^          J.  "Cbine  uien,  expresnce  mence,  tfnuse  his  praise." 

lection  of  books,  manuscnpts,  engravings,  '    ^          •-     «,      c  u»  |/rws«. 

&C. ;  and  his  house  was  the  general  resort  homso^. 

of  ttavelleiB,  cognoscenti,  and  students.  In  an  anak^us  sense,  philologiats  call 

Lanorel,  or  Lan«rao£  ;  a  particular  the  communication  of  ideas  by  writings 
kind  of  shot,  formed  of  bolts,  nails,  and  ipritten  language,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  pieces  of  iron,  tied  together,  and  laUgua^  properly  so  called,  uIlIcIi  they 
forming  a  sort  of  cylinder,  which  cor-  denominate  j;poA:en  language.  It  is  certain 
nBaponds  with  the  bore  of  the  cannon  from  tliat  ideas  may  be  communicated  by  sigo% 
which  it  is  discharged,  in  order  to  womid  representative  of  sounds,  which  word 
or  cariy  away  the  masts,  or  tear  the  sails  representative  must  not,  however,  be  taken 
and  rigging  of  the  odveiaary.  It  is  seldom  literally,  because  there  is  no  point  of  con- 
used  but  by  privateers  or  merchantmen.  tact  between  the  sense  of  seeing  and  that 

Lanotow^   Stephen  ;   a  cardinal,  and  of  hearing  ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that, 

archfaaahbp  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  by  tacit  convention,  certain  visible  sicns 

John,  whose  disputes  witli  die  papd  see  are  made  to  awaken  in  the  mind  tlie  idea 

originated  in  his  rejection  of  this  prelate^s  of  certain  audible  sounds,  which  sounds, 

Spointment.  By  bii^  Langton  ^vas  an  by  another  tacit  agreement,  awaken  the 
ighshman,  but  he  received  his  educa-  ideas  of  physical  objects  or  of  moral  per- 
son m  the  French  metropolis.  In  the  ception&  Thus  the  eye  operates  on  the 
university  of  that  city,  he  had  risen  gradu-  mmd  tlirough  tlie  medium  of  the  ear ;  but 
ally,  through  various  subordinate  ofiices,  the  process  is  so  ra[^d,  that  it  is  not  per- 
to  the  cliancellomhip,  when,  on  going  to  ceived  at  the  time,  and  writing  may  be 
Rome,  the  learning  and  abilities  which  nad  said  even  to  bo  a  quicker  mode  of  com- 
hitherto  fiicilitated  his  advancement  raised  municadon  than  speech,  ibr  the  eye  can 
him  so  high  in  the  ftivor  of  Innocent  III,  run  over,  and  the  mind  comprehend,  the 
tliat  the  pontiff,  m  1907,  not  only  elevated  sense  of  a  page  of  a  printed  book,  in  a 
him  to  the  .|iurple,  but  presented  him  to  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  the 
the  vacant  primacy  of  England,  respecting  words  which  it  contains  can  be  articulat- 
the  disposal  of  which  the  king  was  then  ed.  Still  the  passage  of  ideas  from  the 
at  variance  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  eye  to  the  mind  is  not  unmediate  ;  the 
John  refused  to  confirm  the  'nomination,  spoken  words  are  interposed  between,  but 
seized  on  the  temporaiides  of  the  see,  and  the  immortal  mind  of  man,  that  knows 
ordered  the  monks  to  depart  the  kingdom,  neither  time  nor  space,  does  not  perceive 
A  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  tliem  in  its  rapid  flight ;  and  by  this  xfe 
himself  and  his  whole  reahn  was  the  con-  may  form  a  faiut  idea  of  what  the  opera- 
sequence  ;  nor  was  it  removed  till  the  tions  of  the  soul  will  be,  when  freed  fiom 
weak  monarch,  alarmed  by  the  warlike  the  shackles  of  our  perishable  frames, 
preparations  of  France,  and  tlie  general  (For  a  more  particular  developenient  of 
dJMdTectiou  of  his  subjects,  save  up  every  this  subject,  as  applied  to  alphabeiical 
point  in  dispute,  and  reconciled  himself  to  writing,  see  an  essay,  endtled  Engtitk 
the  church.  Langton  took  possession  of  Phonology^  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
his  diocese  in  1213,  and  was  a  strenuous  series  of^  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
defender  of  the  privileges  of  the  English  Philosophical  Society,  p.  SS28.)  Tliesanie 
church*  The  first  division  of  the  chapters  principle  applies  equally  to  those  modes 
of  the  Bible  into  verses  is  attributed  to  him.  of  writing  which  philologiBts  have  de- 
De  la  Rue  mentions  him  among  the  Anglo-  nominated  ideommmc,  by  which  it  would 
Norman  poets  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  seem  to  be  imfuiea,  that  ideas  are  immedii- 
liAiieuAOE.  This  word,  originally  de-  ately  transmitted  throu^  the  eye  to  the 
rived  from  the  Latin  lingua  (tongue),  in  mmd.  Among  those  is  classed  the  Ghi> 
its  most  general  sense,  means  the  Acuity  nese«  But  it  is  well  known  that  eveiy 
which  God  has  given  to  men  of  commu-  one  of  the  munerous  characters  of  which 
nicating  their  perceptions  and  ideas  to  one  that  writing  consists,  awakens  in  the  mind 
another,  by  means  of  articulate  sounds,  the  idea  of  a  syllable,  which  it  is  meant  to 
Metaphorically,  its  signification  is  extend-  represent ;  and  that  cfyllabfeyin  apeech|ie(K 
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resents  a  spokea  word  or  part  of  a  wiMtL  ^leech  not  at  iiM  necesBary  in  lansua^ 

Thus,  in  tiiis  instana),  the  tkt  (the  mental  since  there  are  idioms  (ih6  Latin,  for  m- 

ear)  is  also  an  intennediate  agent  between  stance,  and,  amongst  niodem  languages, 

the  eye  and  the  mind.    (S^  the  article  the  Russian)  that  are  entirety  without  it ; 

Chim9t  Lanffux%tt  WrUing  <md  Literature;  so  tnat  it  is  evident  that  even  hieroglypliic 

see  also  a  letter  from  Peter  S.  Dupoiu-  signs  were  invented  to  represent  words  in 

ceau,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  to   captain  tro  first  instance,  and  ideas  through  them. 

Basil  Hall,  in  the  London  Philosophical  Of  what  is  called  the  Mexican  pichare- 

Magazine  lor  January,  1829,  wh^ra  this  tdriUngy  we  know  too  little  to.sp^  very 

qoestion  is  discussed  at  lar^.)    The  same  poaitiv^.  Unfortunately,  the  key  to  those 

niay  be  said  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph'  nieroglyphs,  which  was  preserved  ibr  a 

ias.  (q.  v.)  For  a  long  time,  it  was  believed  long  time  aner  the  conquest  of  Mexico^  is 

that  evei7  one  of  those  signs  was  the  repte-  now  Ioql    Therefore  we  cannot  say  how 

sentative  of  an  idea,  until  the  researdies  they  were  connected  with  the  spoken  lan- 

of  the  younger  Champoliion  afibrded  the  guage.    But  that  such  a  conneodon  must 

most  complete  proof  of  their  having  been  have  existed,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt ; 

chiefly  used  as  alphabetical  characters,  al-  otherwise,  the  Mexicans  could  not,  as  it  is 

though  tlieir  forms  indicate  a  different  known  they  did,  have  communicated,  by 

destination.    It  would  seem  that  it  was  mere  pictures  of  tasible  objects,  the  histo* 

originally  intended  to  empk>y  them  to  ry  or  their  empue,  from  generation  to 

represent    ideas,    not   absnactedly,    but  generation.    The  few  hieroglyphic  signs 

through  words  or  sentences  of  the  spoken  which  our  northern  Lidians  cut  or  paint 

idiom  ;  for  wherever  a  language  exists,  •  on  the  baik  of  trees,  to  inform  each  other 

and- oil  nations  have  spoken  before  they  of  the  number  of  their  enemies,  of  the 

vnrote,  ideas  can  only  occur  to  the  mind  course  they  are  punuing,  and  of  the  nnm- 

in  the  shapes  given  to  them  by  tbte  pecu-  ber  of  scalps  ffaey  have  taken  in  battle, 

liar  structure  and  mmmatical  fonns  of  are  so  limited  in  their  objects,  that  they 

that  language.     That  might  easily  hove  only  serve  to  show  tlie  difficulty  of  estab- 

been  done  to  a  certain  extent     There  lisbing  a  similar  mode  of  communicatioa 

was  no  difficulty  in  devising   signs    to  on  a  more  extensve  scale.    It  would  soon 

awaken  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  sun,  produce  confusion,  unless  a  method  were 

the  moon,  a  tree,  a  house,  or  other  ob-  connected  with  it,  based  on  the  strucmie 

ject,  perceptible  by  the  sense  -of  sight:  and  on  the   grammatical  forms  of  the 

physical  and  even  morel  qualitiee  might  epoken  languaffe.    This  alone  could  class 

be  expressed  metaphoricauy,  as  they  are  the  signs  in  the  memory,  and  furnish  a 

in  speech ;  and  even  some  abstract  ideas  dew  to  their  diffisrent  signffications,  as  ap- 

might  be  represented  as  they  are  with  us  plied  to  various  objects,  cases  and  cir- 

by  our  algeoraic  characters.     But  this  cumstances.    It  must  be  otherwise,  how- 

mode  of  communication  was  necessarily  ever,  when  men,  in  conseouence  of  some 

very  limited,  and  its  sense,  as  well  as  its  natural  defoct,  as  the  dear  and  dumb,  for 

method,  could  only  be  explained  by  means  instance,  have  no  idea  of  sounds,  and 

of  spoken  -words.    This  led  to  an  easier  therefore  are  without  a  spoken  language. 

process,  and  the  hieroglyphics  were  turn-  Here  their  ideas  are  fonned  fW>m  the  rec- 

ed  into  alpbabeticai  letters.    Aunmberof  ollection  of  the  perceptions  which  they 

them  continued  to  be  employed  in  tlie  have  received  through  other  senses  than 

former  mode ;  as,  in  our  almanacs,  we  that  of  hearing.    They,  however,  invent 

have  characters  representing  die  suu,  the  signs  to  communicate  with  each  other, 

moon  and  her  phases^  vaiioas  stars,  and  either  dirough  the  organs  of  sight  or  by 

the  signs  of  the  zodiac     These  are  hie-  means  of  touch.  It  has  been  observed,  that 

roglyphics,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  many  of  those  signs  seem  to  have  been 

and  every  written  language  (if  we  may  taught  by  nature,  and  are  the  same  in 

uso  the  term)  has  more  or  leas  of  them,  countries  far  distant   flx)m   eacli    other. 

Tfie  EgA'ptians  have  employed  them  in  These    ore  to   sight   and  feeling  what 

greater  abundance  than  any  other  nation,  onomatopeias  are  to  sound,  and  are  much 

Still  those  signs  awakened  ideas  in  no  more  numerous,  because  more  abounding 

otlicr  fonnf*  than  those  in  which  they  pre-  in  analogies.    Others  of  diose  signs  are 

scnted  themselves   to   the   mind,  when  arbitrary,  and  that  is  where  analogies  ei- 

ck>thed  in  words  ;  hence  we  are  informed  ther  entirely  fail,  or  are  more  obscure  and 

by  ChompolUon,  that  tliere  were  biero*  less  perceptible.    All  of  them,  however, 

glyphs  significative  of  the  ardeles  which,  are  very  limited,   and,  if  the  deaf  and 

in  the  Coptic  language,  are  prefixed  to  dumb  were  left  to  themselvoa,  would  not 

9ubiitantfves.  >  But  the  article  is  a  pait  of  enaUe  dienp  to  enlaife  tl&e  circle  of  their 
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ideaa.  But  the  adminUe  art  by  which  Diigald  Stewart,  and  maiqr  olhens  have 
they  have  been  taught  to  undeistaDd  our  in  Taui  exerted  their  powen  to  diaoover 
hmguagefl^  through  the  ^plication  of  the  what  it  is  moat  probable  will  ever  remain 
aenae  of  aifffat,  and  to  comprehend  tlie  to  us  a  profound  myBteiy,  at  least  on  this 
mysteries  of  their  structure  and  their  side  of  the  grave.  Theories  have  been  ac- 
forms,  has  opened  to  them  a  world  of  cumulated  upon  theoriea,  syatems  have 
ideas,  to  which  they  were  before  entirely  been  fi>nned,and  volumes  have  been  writ- 
atrangen,  and  has  enabled  them  to  com-  ten  for  and  agamst  them ;  but  it  does  not 
bine  them  with  method,  compare  them  appear  that  we  are  much  better  infonned, 
with  preciaion,  and  draw  from  them  cor-  at  preaent,  than  we  were  in  the  beginning, 
reet  inferences.  To  them  words  are  not  Human  knowledge  has,  its  bounds,  pre- 
sounds,  but  anoupe  of  little  figures,  which  scribed  by  the  almighty  Creator  of  the 
class  themselves  in  their  minds,  and  be-  universe ;  these  bounds  we  may  approach 
come  a  medium  by  which  not  only  to  in-  to  a  certain  degree,  but  never  paaa.  Bow- 
crease  the  number  of  the  viable .  signs  by  ever  we  may  he  assured  of  thia  undeniable 
touch  or  gestures,  through  which  they  be-  truth,  it  is  not  the  leas  certain  thai  the 
fore  communicated  together,  but  to  im-  aame  Beinff  who  has  set  limits  to  our 
prove  and  methodize  them  to  a  desree  knowledge  haa  implanted  in  our  souls  an 
which,  without  the  knowledge  of  Ian-  ardent  desire  to  extend  it  as  far  as  poan- 
ffuage,  they  never  would  have  attained,  ble  ;  and,  as  those  precise  limits  have  not 
This  language  of  signs  in  our  deaf  and  been  revealed  to  us,  and  there  remains  a 
dumb  asylums,  and  no  doubt  also  in  £u-  vast  space  of  debatable  pound,  we  are 
rope,  has  received  a  degree  of  perfection,  not  prohibited  from  exerting  our  best  &c- 
which,  in  some  respects,  particularly  in  ultiea  in  order  to  extend  our  view  of  that, 
the  rapidity  witli  which  ideaa  are  commu-  ground  aa  &r  as  our  imperfect  judgment, 
nicat^,  places  it  above  speech,  although,  aided  by  our  imperfect  senses^  vnll  permit ; 
in  others,  its  inferiority  cannot  be  denied,  and  therefore  inquiries  of  this  kind  will 
Those  advantages  it  has  derived  from  the  always  be  curious  and  interesting,  how 
knowledge  of  the  forms  and  method  of  often  soever  they  may  have  been  tried  iu 
spoken  bnguage,  obtained  through  its  vain.  Nor  is  it  less  curious  to  take  a  ret- 
written  imaffe.  *  It  follows,  from  wlua  has  respective  view  of  the  aberrations  of  the 
been  said,  that  speech  alone  is  properly  human  mind  to  which  these  inciulries 
entitled  to  tlie  name  of  language,  because  have  given  rise.  It  is  unfertunateay  too 
it  alone  can  class  and  methodize  ideas,  and  true,  uat,  in  pursuing  them,  men  have 
clothe  them  in  forms  which  help  to  die-  much  ofiener  reasoned  a  priorif  than  they 
criminate  their  various  shades,  and  which  have  sought  to  come  at  the  truth  by  means 
memory  easily  retains ;  that  written  signs  of  feir  induction  from  well  ascertained 
or  characters,  invented  by  men  who  can  ffuste.  It  is  but  lately  that  philologists 
speak,  will  naturally  awaken  ideas,  in  the  have  employed  themselves  in  collecting 
forms  in  which  their  language  has  clothed  fiicts  till  then  unobserved,  by  means  of 
tliem,  so  as  to  convey  them  to  the  mind  which  some  extension  of  our  knowledge 
through  those  well  known  forms,  and  may  be  gained,  though  we  must  not  ex- 
consecf  uently  through  the  words  or  sounds  pect  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  penetrate 
to  which  they  have  been  given.  Those  into  the  secrets  of  Providence,  which,  if 
who  are  deprived,  bv  nature,  of  the  sense  they  were  displayed  before  us,  it  is  prob- 
of  hearing,  will  make  the  best  use  they  able  that  our  weak  minds  could  not  ever 
can  of  the  senses  which  they  possess,  comprehend.  PhilologistB  long  bevrilder- 
We  have  even  known  a  young  woman,  ed  themselves  in  sear^  of  the  primitive 
bom  deaf  and  blind,  who,  to  a  certain  de-  language.  The  greatest  number  of  the 
gree,  could  understand,  and  make  herself  leamedassigned  that  rank  to  the  Hebrew, 
understood,  by  means  of  touch  ;  but,  oth-  it  being  the  language  of  the  holy  writtnn 
erwise,  speech  is  the  basis  of  all  other  as  they  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
modes  of  communication  between  men,  time  of  Esdras.  But  many  solid  objec- 
and  an  of  them,  whatever  be  their  forms,  tions  have  been  made  to  that  hypothesis, 
reach  the  mind  only  tlirough  the  recoUec-  and  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  abandon- 
tion  of  ideas,  as  clothed  in  the  words  of  ed.  Othera  saw  the  primitive  language 
a  spoken  language.  in  that  of  their  own  countiy,  or  iu  some 
Origin  and  FormaUon  of  Langv^ofn, —  other  idiom  of  which  they  were  particular- 
The  origin  of  language  is  involv^  in  lyfond.  Thus  Van  Gorp,  a  Fleming,  better 
deep  OMcurity.  The  greatest  pbiloao-  known  as  Becan  or  Becomtf,  was  m  fevor 
phers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  of  the  Low  Dutch,  Webb  was  for  the  Chi- 
Leibnitz,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Adam  Smith,  nese,  Reading  fer  the  Abyasinian, 
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Inelm  and  RudbecUos  ftr  the  Swedish,    aeceitahi  whedior  or  not  there  are  to  be 
Salmarius,  Hoxhom  and  Atnelius  for  the    fbund  in  them  tracee  of  a  primitiye  idiom, 
Scythian,  Erici  for  the  Greek,  Hugo  for    and,  what  ie  still  more  difficult,  to  point 
the  Latin;  -  the  Maronites  for  the  ^riac    out  what  these  traces  are  ?    One  man, 
In  our  day,  don  Juan  Bautista  de  £rro  y    however,  was  foundy—e  man  of  eotenave 
Azpiroz,  who  not  long  since  was  one  of    ieaniing  and  eruditxm,  and,  at  the  same 
the  ministers  of  state  to  the  present  kinff    time,  a  pure  and  an  elegant  writer,  who 
of  Spain,  in  a  work  entitled  M  Munm    thought  he  had  discovered  the  primitive 
priumtivo,  6  Examen  FSo»^  de  la  Anr    language.    This  was  the  celebrated  Court 
Hgnedady  (hMra  de  la  ^lacum  Baaconc    de  Gobelin,  well  known  as  the  author  of 
gada  (printed  at  Madrid,  in  1815),  claims    a  "hnge  work,  published  at  Paris  (from 
that  honor  for  the  Basque,  which,  howev-    1773  to  1784),  containing  nine  quarto  vot- 
er, in  a  former  work,  Bntitied  Mhheh  de    umes^  entitled   Le  Monde  prmil^y  ana- 
la  Lengua  prinutwa  de  Espana  (Misulrid,    hsi  et  compari  ante  le  Mmde   modeme. 
1806),  be  had  only,  and  with  more  renfaon.    This  curious  w<nic  contains  etvmolorical 
supposed  to  be  the  primitive  language  of    dictionaries  of  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
SpnuL  A  partial  translation  of  these  wotks    guages,  in  which  the  autiior  assumes  to 
was  published  at  Boston,  in  1829,  by  our    derive  aU  the  words  of  those  idioms  from 
learned  countryman,  Georve  W.  Erving,    his  pretended  primitive  tongue.    He  con- 
esquire,  late  minister  of  the  U.  States  to   sidered  speech  as  an  instinct,  and  every 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  wiU  be  read  with    language  as  a  dialect  of  that  which  he 
interest,  because,  in  the  midst  of  his  nation-    called  "  primitive,  inspired  by  Crod  himself 
al  prejudices,  the  Spanish  author  discovers    — natural,  necessary,  universrf  and  imper- 
a   truly  philosophic    mind,  particulariy    ishable.*^  So  frur  may  a  man  be  carried,  by 
where  he  maintains,  with  great  cogency    the  spirit  of  system,  and  enthusiasm  fer  a 
of  argument,  that,  because  men  in  the  be-    fiivonte  hypotiiens !    It  needs  not  to  be 
sinDing  had  but  few  wants,  it  does  not    said  that  Geb^linls  imperishable  language 
follow  that  they  had  few  ideas,  and  that    has  perished  with  him ;  yet  his  books  may 
thefar  language  was  destitute  of  form  or    still  be  read  with  advantage,  because,  like 
method.     (El  Mundo  jrrwMoo^  p.  37.J    Don  Quixote,  when  he  is  not  mounted  on 
The  admirnble  syntax  or  the  languages  or    his  hobby  horse,  he  shows  himself  a  man  of 
the    American    Indians  has  sufficiently    jud^ent  and  of  profound  thought  Count 
proved  the  correcmess  of  this  propoisitiott,    Lanjuinais  has  abridged  and  enriched  with 
which  now  seems  to  be  generally  admit-    notes  one  of  his  volumes,  entided  Hisioin 
ted,  though  it  was  at  first  received  vrith    nofureUede/aParofo— a  valuable  system  of 
greet  distrust  by  the  learned  worfd.    (See    general  grammar,  held  in  high  esteem  by 
HMmcal^  Trtmaadiong  of  (he  American    philoto^sts.    What  pave  the  greatest  ap- 
PhUosopkiccd  SocietiL  vol.  i,  in  the  report    pearance  of  probabih^  to  the  proposition 
of  the  secretary  of  the  historical  commit-    advanced  by  Grotius,  and  many  others  after 
tee,  printed^t  the  be^nning  of  the  book,    him — ^that  the  remains  of  the  primitiye 
in  whieh  this  doctnne  appears  to  have'  tongue  are  to  be  found  and  discerned  in 
been  sufficiently  proved.    See,  also,  the    all  existing  1anguage»^s  the  astonishing 
meface  to  the  translation  of  Zeisberger's    affinities  which  have  been  discovered  he- 
Delaware  Gramnuu*,  in  the  third  volume,    tween  the  languages  of  Europe  and  those 
new  series^  of  the  Philosophical  Transao-    of  Western  ^a,  so  that  even  the  Ger- 
tions  of  the  same  society.)  We  shall  pres-    man  hnd  the  Sanscrit  have  been  classed  to- 
ently  expatiate  somewhat  more  at  lai|;e    sether  under  the  generic  name  €ermanth 
tipon   this  subject     That  there  was  a    Indian.  These  affinities  really  do  exist,  to  a 
primitive  language,  which  was  spoken  by    denee  that  would  hardly  be  believed,  if  the 
the  first  parents  of  manldnd,  is  a  fiict  at-    w^-ascertained  fiict  were  not  too  stubborn 
tasted  by  our  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which    to  be  resisted.    But  as  spon  as  we  have 
philosophy  is  not  willing  to  deny.    But    crossed  the  Ganges,  and  pro(ieed  towards 
what  has  become  of  that  langua^  and    China,  these  analogies  vapish,  and  we  find 
where  is  it  now  to  be  fbund?  Uronus  was    lansuages  entirely  difierent  from  those  of 
of  opinion,  that  though  it  exists  at  present    the  vVest,  not  only  in  etymolo^,  but  in 
nowhere  in    its   original  form,  yet  that    their  grammatical  forms.  Inthemteriorof 
traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  aU  the  Ian-    Africa,  in  the  Australian  islands,  and  on  the 
guages  now  spoken.    This  was  a  bold  as-    whole  of  the  American  continent,  we  find 
eertion,  and  which  could  not  proceed  from    idioms  of  diflbrent  stroctures,  having  char- 
actual  observation  of  facts ;  nir  What  man    acters  of  their  own,  and  in  which  it  would 
ever  did,  what  man  ever  could,  compare    be  in  vain  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  primi- 
aU  the  languages  of  the  earth,  so  as  to    tivetongue.    The  late  professor  Barton,  of 
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Philadelphia,  and  after  him  profenor  Va-    while  thejlr.con^ioneDtsyyableshaveyifben 
ter,  of  K6nigabeig,  endeaTored  to  find    aepaiately  taken,  ho  meaning  whatsoever, 
canities  between  the  American  languases    The  Sanscrit,  in  Asiatic  India,  and  in  the 
and  those  of  tlie  Tartars  and  Samoieds;    vicinity  ofChina,  is  also  an  eminently  poly- 
baf  their  researches  produced  no  deci-    syllabic  language^  though  the  roots  of  its 
ave  results.    Here  and  there  they  found    words  may  be  more  easi^  traced  than  those 
a  few  words,  which  seemed   to  sound    of  the  idioms  of  America.    The  Sanscrit 
alike,  but  in  such  small  numbers,  and  so    abounds  in  grammatical  forms,  by  means 
scattered  amonff  the  numerous  idioms  of    of  which  accestaiy  ideas  are  conveyed  to 
those  nations,  uiat  it  was  not  possible  to    the  mind  by  regular  inflections,  evideady 
infer  even  the  probability  of  a  former  con-    the  resqlt  of  a  preconceived  system.    The 
nexion  between  them ;  and  it  is  more  natu-    Chinese  ha»  none  of  those  iorms :  eveiy 
ral  to  suppose  that  chance  produced  those    syllable,  eveiy  word,  conveys  a  detached 
accidental  .similarities.    (See  Aeir  Vietpt    idea ;  and  it  wants  those. 6onnectinff  voea- 
iff  the  Origin  of  the  IMbes  mid  Mxtions  of    bles  which;,  in  other  languages^  bmd  die 
America,  oy  B.  S.  Barton,  Philadelphia,    discourse  together,  and  help  the  hearer  to 
1797,  1798 ;   and    Untersuchwn^n    uber    understand  the  sense  of  a  period.    The 
Amerika^s  BevStkerungf  von  J.  S,   VaUi\    same  differences  exist,  in  a  creater  or  less 
Leipsic,  1810.)    If  we  were  only  to  attend    degree,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  eardi^  an- 
to  the  etymological  part  of  languages,^  that   .cient  as  well  as  mo£ni.    No  two  of  them, 
is  to  say,  to  the  words  of  which  they  are    it  is  believed,  have  exactly  the  same  man- 
composed,  considered  merely  in,  relation    ner  of  conveying  ideas  fix>m  mind  to  mind 
to  the  sounds  which  they  produce  when    in  the  form  of  words  ; .  and,  though  they 
uttered,  we  might  atill  doubt  whether  the    xnay  have  the  same  gramtnaticid  character 
primitive  idiom  might  not  yet  exist  in  all    in  a  general  point  of  view,  they  difler  in  the 
of  them,  corrupted  and  di^^ised  by  time    detiftOs.  That  is  not,  however,  what  we  are 
and  a  variety  of  accidents  which  may  ea-    considering.    We  mean  to  speak  only  of 
aily  be  imagined ;  but  we  have  at  last  tun»-    those  great  and  cissential  differmces,  in  con- 
ed qur  thoughts  to  the  internal  structure    sequence  of  which)  languages  maybe  di- 
of  the  various  modes  of  speech  ^  and  the    vicfed  into  strongly  distinguiahed  clasHes ; 
immense  diflferences  which  exis^  and  ap-    such  as  the  monoeyOabic  and  the  potysyl- 
|»ear  to  hare  existed  from  time  immemo-    tabic,  the  cUacHcj  that  is  to  say,  thoeeihat  are 
rial,  between  theu^  lead  us  irresistibly  to    devoid  of  connecting 'words  and  of  mm- 
inferences  which,  at  first  view,  would  seem    matical  forms,  and  the  syntacticy  which  pos- 
to  contradict  the  Mosaic  account  of  die    sess^  these  in  greater  or  lesser  abundance, 
creation,  but  which,  we  tliink,  inay  still    Th^  differences,  it  wiU  be  said,  niay  have 
be  reconciled  with  it  on  scriptural  grounds,    gradually  taken,  place  in  the  course  of  time, 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  would  not  be  deter-    and  iprove  nothing  acainst  the  common  on- 
red  fiiom  our  philosophical  in  v^gations,    gin  from  one  primitive  language.  Unfbito- 
convinced  as  we  are  that   religion  and    nately  for  this  objection,  they  may  be  traced 
philosophy  are  sisters,  and,  though  ^at  first    back  so  fiir,  and  have  continued  so  long^ 
they  may  appear  to  be  opposed,  tiiey  will,    that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
in  the  end,  b«  reconciled  to  each  otnen —    mav  have  been  thus  succesmvely  produced 
When  we  consider  the  great  variety  which    Taking,  for  instance,  only  two  of  the  Ian- 
exists  in  the  structure  or  organvzation — ^if    gua^s  of  the  old  worid<-^the  Chinese  and 
we  may  so  express  ourselves — of  the  diflfer-    the  Sanscrit,— -or,  if  it  be  alleged  that  the 
ont  languages  of  the  earth,  and  the  length    latter  is  no  longer  spoken^  we  will  take 
of  time  tiiat  has  elapsed  smce  that  variety    those  languages  of  India  which  are  Imown 
has  begun  to  exist,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  com-    to  be  mediately  or  immediately  derived 
prehend  how  tiiey  can  all  have  been  derived    firom  it,  and  which  may  fairly  be  consider- 
trom  one  primitive  souree.    We  see,  in  the    ed  as  its  Gontinuation,--Now,  the  Chinefle 
firat  place,  the  Chinese  and  Us  kindred  dia-    and  the  languages  of  India  are  known 
leets  completely  monosyllabic  ;  that  is  to    to  have  existed  at  least  4000  yeara,  the 
say,  that  every  syllable  of  which  they  are    one  monosyllabic  and  atactic,  the  other,  or 
composed,with  very  few  exceptions,  has  an    the  others,  poly^llabic  and  syntactic    It 
appropriate  meaning,  and  conveys,  by  it-    does  not  impear  that,  in  all  that  period  of 
sel^  to  the  mind,  either  a  sinople  or  a  com-    time,  they  nave  at  all  approached  nearer  to 
pound  idea.    At  the  opposite  end  of  the    each  other,  and,  in  their  general  structure 
grammatical  scale,  we  find  the  languages    and  character,  they  remiun  now  as  tiiey 
of  the  Indians  of  the  American  contbent    were  as  far  bade  as  we  can  trace  theou  The 
polysyllabic  in  the  extreme,  composed  of    same  might  be  said  of  the  Hebrew  and  the 
words  some  of  them  of  aa  enormous  leng^    class  of  languages  called  i&mtfic,  of  the 
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BB8^e,die  ChvekftheTsiitoniCftheScla-  language  spoken  in  a  eountiy  not  far 
Yonic,  the  Coptic,  the  Berber  of  mount  At-  fit>m  China,  and  which  difien  from  the 
las,  and  the  bariMrous  languacea,  as  they  Chinese  fuU  as  much  as  the  Mohawk  and 
are  called,  of  Asia,  Afika,  Polynesia  and  the   Potawatamee.      We   are   therefore 
America,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  forced  into  the  eonclusion.  that  all  the 
iindent,  and  some  of  which  mav  be  traced  languages  wl^h  exist  on  the  ftce  of  the 
as  fiur  back  as  the  Chinese  and  Sanscrit;  earth  are  not  derived  from  one,  but  that 
and  their  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  they  must  be  divided  into  classes  or  gene- 
time.    Thei^  organic  difierences  have  re-  ra,  to  which  must  be  asmgned  separate 
mained  the  same^  not  only  for  aces,  but  and  distinct  origins.    It  is  not  our  busi- 
diousands  of  ages.    From  these  foots  an  ness  to  reconcUe  this  theory  with  the  Mo- 
inference  forces  itself  irresistibly  upon  the  saic  records ;  we  think,  however,  it  may 
mind,  which  ts,  that  in  all  languages  there  be  easiW  done  by  supposing  (to  the  con- 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  preserve  their  oHg-  trary  of  which  there  n  nothing  in  Scrip- 
inal  structure.  From  the  most  remote  time  ture)  that;  at  the  confusion  of  tongues,  me 
that  the  memory  of  man  can  reach,we  have  primitive  langtf^e,  its  words  and  its  forms, 
'  never  seen  a  monosyllabic  language  be-  were  entirely  el^ced  flom  the  memory  of 
come  polysyllabic,  or  vice  oer^a.  why  have  man,  and  men  were  left  to  their  own  re- 
not  the  Chinese,  and  the  Sanscrit  or  its  cog-  sources  to.  form  new  ones,  which  they  did 
nato  languages,  in  the  course  of  4000  years,  without  reference  to  any  preexisting  mod- 
appvoximated  in  the  least  to  each  other  ?  eL    We  can  in  tfiis  manner  very  easily 
Has  the  Tartar  conquest  made  the  least  account  for  all  the  d^erences,  grammau- 
akeration  in  the  structure  of  the  former  ical  as  well  as  etymological,  that  exist 
idiom  ?  How  has  the  Basque  preserved  its  between  languages.   As  to  the  former,  we 
fframmatical  forms,  xlifferent  as  they  are  need  only  look  to  the  various  capacities 
Rom  Uiose  of  any  other  language,  apd  sur-  of  thd  human  mind.    As  the  physical  eye 
rounded  as  that  handful  of  ancient  Iberians  perbeives  objects  difierentiy,  and  ascribes 
is,  and  has  been  for  so  many  ages,  by  idi-  to  them  different  shapes  and  colors,  ac- 
orns of  a  character  entirely  opposite  ?  How  cording  to  the  strength  of  the  organ  and  the 
ooknes  it  that  the  polysynthetic  forms  Of  pmnt  df  view  froip  which  it  contemplates 
the  American  languages  extend  from  one  them,  so  the  eye  of  the  mind  receives 
end  of  this  vast  continent  to  the  other^  ideas  or  mental  perceptions,  according  to 
and  that  one  general  grammatical  system  its  various  capacities,  and  to  differem  at- 
pervades  them  all,  and  appears  to  have  tending  circumstances.     What  we  call 
been,  from  tl^e  beginning  of  time,  peculiar  ideas,  are  rapid  perceptions,  continually 
to  the. races  o^  American  red  men ?  The  flitting  before  the  mental  eye.    Like  oh- 
strong  tendency  of  languages  to  preserve  jects  viewed  through   the  kaleidoscope, 
their    organic    sthicture   can  alone  ac-  they  pass   before   Us   in  ^T^^-changiag 
coupt,    in    a    satisfoctory    manner,   for  shapes,  and,  in  endeavoring  to  fix  them  on 
these  phenomena.    '  If  such  a  tendencv  the  memory  by  articulate  sounds,  the  ap- 
be  admitted, — and  we  do  not  see  how  it  peanmce  of  the  moment  will  decide  the 
can  be  reasonably  denied, — it  must  have  form  to  be  given  to  those  representative 
existed  in  the  primitive  language,  as  well  si^s.     The  man  of  quick  perceptions 
as  in  those  tha;  are  supposed  to  have  will  try  to  retain  the  idea  of  a  whole 
been  derived  fifom  it    But  when  we  see  physical  or  moral  object,  or,  perhaps,  a 
that  these  have  preserved  their  gram  mat-  whole  group  of  objects,  in  his  memory,  by 
real  characters  unchanged  for  more  than  means  of  one  sinffle  word :  another,  of 
4000  years,  we  cannot  believe  that,  in  the  slower  comprehennon,  seeing  or  perceiv- 
2000  years  preceding,  according  to  the  ing  a  part  only,  will  appropriate  a  word 
genenulv    received    chronology,   Which  or  a  /syllable  to  the  expression  of  that  part, 
makes  tne  world  about  6000  years  old,  and  another  and  another  to  each  of  the 
language  ahouM  have  suffered  so  many  other  parts  that  he  will  successively  per- 
changes  in  its  oiganic  structure  as  to  ceive.     In   this  manner,  syntactic   and 
fbrm  n6w  languages,  so  essentiallv  and  atactic  idioms '  have   been    respectively 
so  entirely  different  from  each  otner  in  formed  \  the  impulse  first  given  has  been 
that  respect,  to  say  nothing  of  the  differ-  followed,  and  thus  languages  have  re- 
ence  which  exists  in  the  etymology  of  ceived  various  organic  or  grammatical 
words;  for  between  the  Chinese  and  the  characters  and  forms.    Let  us  give  an  ex- 
Cherokee,  for  instance,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ample:  At  the  firat  fbrroation  of  a  lan- 
iind  the  least  etymological  affinity ;  and,  if  guage,  one  man,  by  signs  or  otherwise, 
the  distant  of  places  is  assigned  as  the  asks  another  to  do  something;  the  other, 
cause,  we  will  instance  die  Bengalee— a  amdoitt  to  express  his  consent  at  onee, 
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.«iid  conoeiving  the  whole  idea,  answers,  own  ardculatioiiay  its  own  accent,  and  in 
Folo,  Another  man,  whose  miud  is  slow-  own  tones.  Phiioeophen  have,  higene^ 
er  in  its  operations,  divides  the  idea,  and  ml,  been  of  opinion  tliat  the  invention  of 
answers  in  two  words,  Ero  vplo,  or  /  linlL  huguogcs  was  a  veiy  difficult  task,  and 
Auottier  demand  is  maoev  to  which  the  that  it  required  a  very  long  time— a^ 
first  man  docs  not  agree ;  he  answers,  Mlo ;  nerhaps-— to  bring  an  idiom  to  perfection, 
tiie  other  says,  Ego  non  tfolo,  ox  I  wiU  noL  We  are  inclined  to  be  of  ^e  contraiy  opin- 
Applying  this  hypothesis  to  all  languages,  ion.  God  has  given  to  man,  as  he  has  to 
and  their  different  forms,  it  will  be  per-  other  animals,  all  the  Acuities  that  are 
ceived  how,  in  the  beginning,  they  were  necesaarv  to  attain  tlie  ends  of  his  crea- 
framed,  and  how  then:  various  .structures  tiion.  These  faculties,  in  animals,  we  call 
have  been  more  or  less  regular  and  more  iruHnd;  and  by  whatever  high-sounding 
or  less  elegant  in  their  granq||natical  analo-  ndtnes  our  ])ride  may  induce  us  to  can 
gies,  accordinff  to  tlbe  tempers  and  capad-  them  in  ourselves,  they  are,  aflcr  aD,  no 
ties  of  the  nations  that  firat  formed  them,  more  th^  a  power  given  by  die  Almighty 
and  of  the  men  that  took  the  lead  in  that  Being.  .  He  made  man' a  social  animal, 
formation,  who  may  not  always  have  because  that  was  neceasaiy  to  the  pur- 
been  the  most  sensible  of  the  whole  band;  poses  of  his  creation ;  for  the  save  pur- 
fbr  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  those  eafly  poses,  it  was  neceasaiy  that  men  Should 
times,  as  in  our  day,  the  af^urs  of  men  were  uAderstand  each  other,  that  they  should 
not  al  ways  directed  by  the  ablest,  but  oflen-  exchange  plans,  projects  and  ideas.  God 
er,  perhaps,  by  the  most  forw^  and  the  therefore  gave  them  tlie  means  of  so  do- 
most  presuming  individual  As  to  the  me-  ing,  fuid  these  means  consisted  of  physical 
chanjcal  or  physical  part  of  language,  that  organs  and  mental  faculties  equal  to  the 
must  have  depended  on  the  clinS^  and  on  task.  By  means  of  tliese  faculties,  they 
tlie  peculiar  organizations  of  individuals,  sopp  found  words  by  which  to  conve/ 
iUthough  the  component  sounds  of  all  their  perceptions  of  natural  and  monl  60- 
languages  appear  ver^  few,  they.^  veiy  jects  to  one  another,  and  means  to  retain 
numerous,  it  we  consider  their  almost  im-  them  in  their  meinoiy  b^  some  method  or 

S^rceptibie  shades  and  modes  of  utterance,  order  of  classificatfon,  without  which  they 
ence  the  difficulties  that  opeiuT  eveiy-  .  would  haye  been  lost  in  a  confusion'  of 
where  in  acqoirinff  the  pronunciation,  of  ordculate  soundis.  Hence  it  hashappen- 
foreign  idioms.  iAJthpugh  tlie  organs  of  ed  that  there  is  no  language,  however  bar- 
speech  are  the  some  in  oU  men  and  races  barous  or  uncivilized  may*  l)e  the  nation 
of  men,  great  differepces  are  produced  in  that  speaks  it,  that  is  not  systemodcally 
their  utterance  of  sounds,  by  the  early  arranged ;  none,  in  short,  that  has  not  a 
habit  of  more  or  less  contracting  or  .ex-  method  of  irs  own^  or,  in  other  woixk,  a 
ponding  certain  of  the  muscles  of  which  grammar.  'llicy  are  all  reducible  to  cer- 
those  organs  are  composed.  Opening  tain  graramuticol  principles,  and  none  has 
or  shutting  the  mouth,  letting  out  the  air  yet  wen  found  th^t  cannot  be  so  reduced, 
more  or  less  freely  through  the  lun^  and  The  American  l^hilosophical  Society  has 
other  similar  causes,  pnKiuce  infinite  var  proved  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  lan- 
rieties  in  vocal  sounds  and  consonant  guoges  of  the  aborigines  of  this  continent 
articulations,  analogous  to  those  that  we  are  rich  in  words  and  in  grammatics 
perceive  in  musical  instrument^  which,  forms,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  it  would 
like  the  human  voice,  are  operated  u[K)n  rather  seem  that  they  were  composed  by 
by  touch  or  pressure,  or  by  the  impulsion  philosophers  in  their  closets,  than  by 
and  expulsion  of  au*.  .  The  flute  does  not  savages  in  the  wildemeas.  (See  Rtpwt 
produce  the  same  sound  with  the  clarionet  to  the  Historical  and  IMerarif  CommUtet, 
or  French  hom,  nor  the  harpsichord  with  and  Comspondetice  hettoeen  Mr,  Dupon- 
the  violin.  Even  instruments  of  the  same  ceau  and  Mr.  HecJcewelder,  in  the  Histori- 
kuid  produce  diJQTerent  effects,  according  cal  Transactions  of  t|ie  Am.  PhiL  Soc. 
to  tlie  manner  in  wliich  they  are  played  Vol.  i.)  When  tlie. writer  to  "whom  wc 
upon.  It  is  80  with  the.  human  organs,  allude  made  use  of  this  expression,  we 
The  first  sounds  tliat  were  uttered,  when  believe  that  he  sought  to  accommodate 
each  language  was  first  invented,  gave  himself  to  ideas  generally  received;  for 
tone  and  color  to  the  rest,  and  that  de-  he  must  have  known  that  languages  axe 
pended  on  the  first  individuals  who  utter-  not  made  by  philosophers  hi  tlicir  closets, 
ed  those  sounds,  and  whom  tlie  otheis  and  he  musthuve  been  aware  of  the  failure 
imitated  or  foUowed.  The  habits,  once  of  all  those  who  attempted  to  invent  vdat 
fixed,  could  not  easily  afterwards  be  alter-  they  called  aphihsophxcal  language,  Leib- 
ed.     Each  language,  therefore,  hod  its  nit;^,  it  is  sold,  once  had  such  an  idea; 
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but  it  18  certain  thai  he  never  tried  to  car- 
.  ly  it  into  execution ;  pr,  if  he  did,  he  soon 
abandoned  the  eenselees  project.  To 
such  a  decree  waa  the .  preBumption  of 
the  learned  raised,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  centunr,  that  it  was 
thought,  that  an  universal  language  could 
ibe  HMide  for  the  use  of  all  maiuund.  *  One 
Becher,  Iiaving  heard  a  German  prince  say, 
•  that  be  would  give  900  crowns  to  lum 
who  should  discover  such  a  language, 
wrdte  a  treatise,  in  which  he  aiBserted,  and 
tried  to  prove,  that  he  had  made  the  dis* 
coveiy.  He  presented  it  to  the  prince, 
who  paid  him  widi  compUmenft,  and  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  The  work  is  ebtitled 
Character  fro  Mtitia  Lmruarym  u/doer- 
9aU  (Frankfort,  l(i61),.and  ifi  nc^  veiy 
scaree.  In  1668,  John  Wilkins,  dean  of 
Rippon,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, published  a  thick  folio  volume,  en- 
titled an  E^ssay  towards  a  real  Character 
and  Philosophical  Language,  which  con- 
tained nn  filpbabet,  a  gnunniaf  and^a  dic- 
tionary of  his  suppMed  perfect  idiom. 
Afterwards,  a  M.  Faignet,  who  is  called, 
in  the  French  Encycfopeedin,  tri$ofner  de 
/hmce,  but  who,  in  &ct,  was  only  a  re- 
ceiver of  public  moneys  in  some  provin-» 
cial  feoWn,  wrote,  for  that  compilatibn,  a 
iflcheme  of  a  philosooltical  language,  with  ^ 
4  which  the  editors  did  not  disdain  to  swell 
tlieir  woik,  and  which  remains  there  as  a 
monument  of  the  folly  and  presutnptiDn 
of  mankind.  -  The  productions  •  of  this 
ivriter  and  pf  bishop  Wilkins,  show  the 
superiority  of  nature  over  phUoeophy.  Na- 
ture invents,  philosophy  imitates.  These 
philosophefB  had  no  idea  of  grammatical 
forms  except  those  of  the  languages  thi^ 
they  )me w,  that  is  to  sav,.thoee  that  tney  had 
learned  at  college,  and  those  they  had  re- 
ceived from  ttieir  •  nurses.  Therefi>re, 
neither  the  monosyllabic  syMem  of  the 
Chinese,  nor  the  polyenrntbetic  of  the 
Americans,  ever  occurred  to  their  minds ; 
all  the  improvement  that  they  could  think 
of  on  the  forms  which  they  lyere  fiuniliar 
with,  was,  to  f^iply  to  them  the  principle 
of  little  minds,  ttntformity.  To  sliow  how 
-they  went  to  woric,  we  Will  ^e  a  few 
abort  samples  of  their  respective  inven- 
tions. M*  Faignet  thus  .roimed,  In  his 
phik)sophical  luiguage,  the  substantive 
verb  to  he: 


It  is  needless  to  proceed  ftother:  eveiy 
one  will  see  that,  the  structure  of  the 
French  language  is  servilely  imitatid, 
with  a  litde  of  the  Latin ;  and  the  only 
improvement,  or  rotlier  akeration,  is  a 
tiresome  uniformity  in  die  termination  of 
words,  bishop  Wilkins's  system  is  more 
metaphysical,  and  of  course  more  com- 
pticated.  He  afteets  an  antithetical  ar- 
rangement of  his  words,  according  to  the 
ideas  which  they  express ;.  thus  he  sa^s, 
if  Da  signifies  Godj  then  tda  mufi|iiigm^ 
its  .opposite,  or  an.  idol;  if  £&§&  he  apirU^ 
odab  will  be  bothf;  if  dad  be  Ae«tven,  odad 
will  si^^  heltl  With  respect  to  dissyl- 
lablep,  if p%da  be pr^ence^ pidas-wiW be  gIh 
aenee^'ittadu  hepowerj  tadus  will  be  tm- 
potetteCf  &>€.    His  numerals  are  as  follows : 

« 

Po8al,    10:         poboi,  20:  pobcl,  30. 

Pobar,   iWi       pobor,  200:        pdber,  300. 
Pobani,  1000:     pobom,  200o :      pobeni,dOOO. 
Poban,  100,000 ;  ppbon,  200,000 ;  poben,  300,000. 


One  thousand 
Pobam 


six  hundred 
pobur 


sixty 
pobul 


SIX. 

poba. 


Eire  vBtas 

Avoir  ^t^  «■  sis 

gevoir  6tre  «»  bus 
mat  BB  soot. 


huUdativt  Present. 
Je  suis  «B  jo  sa 
Tu  es  «■  to  sa 
II  est  ss  io  sa 
Nous  sotnmes  sb  no  sa 
Vous  vtcs  »  vo  sa 
Ilfr  soDt  ^  zo  sa. 


His  arrangement  «of  words  in  ref^fair  rows 
of  prefix^  syllables  and  termmadons,  is 
very  different  from  the  order  which  nature 
follows  in  all  her  works,  in  the  structure 
of  languages  as  in  every  thin^  else.  She 
aims  n6t  w  a  childish  uni£>nmty.  Hers  is 
not  th^  garden  whe|s  **  grove  nods  at 
srove;  each  alley  has  a  brother."  She 
delights,  on  the  contraiy,  in  **  pleasing 
intncacies,"  and  every  where  introduces 
an  ** artful  wilckiese^"  to  ^^perplex"  while 
4t  embellishes  the  scene.  But  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous man.  Under  the  mask  of  a 
ialse  philosophy,  he  sets  himself  uo  as  a 
rival  to  nature,  which  he  neither  know^ 
nor  understands.  True  philosophy,  in  a 
'more  humble  spirit,  observes  and  studies 
her  noble  woiks,  contei^ted  to  admire,  and 
not  presuming  to  imitate.  All  tnose  who 
have,  attempt^  to  invent  a  new  language, 
have  taken  for  tlieir  models  those  that 
they  wq;e  most  fiimihar  with.  Father 
Laini,  however,  the  author  of  an  esteemed 
French  work  upon  rhetoric,  speaking  of 
the  possihUity  of  composing  a  fiictitious 
idiom,  proposes,  as  a  type,  the  language 
of  the  Mongul  Tartars,  probably  to  make 
a  show  of  son^  little  knowledge  he  had 
of  that  tongue.  -  But  none  of  these  writers 
thought  of  framing  a  language  on  abstract 
principles,  fbundni,  on  Die  most  natural 
terangement  and  ebncatenation  of  ideas : 
even  the  transiuve  verbs  of  the  Hebrew 
and  otfaerOriental.  lonsuag^  including  in 
one  word  the  idea  of  ine  objective  as  well 
OB  of  the  govcming  pronoun,  docs  not  a}>- 
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peer  to  have  occarred  to  their  miii€l&  It  fbrests  is  not  lesB  a  perfect  flower  Aao 
would  have  been  in  vain,  however,  that  that  which  adorns  our  gardens.  The  ht- 
they  should  have  sought  for  a  system  of  ter  is  more  pleasing  to  our  ftstidioud 
grammatical  forms  more  natural  than  jin-  senses  ;  but  will  even  the  most  skilful 
other,  since,  as  we  have  before  observed,  ffardener  dare  to  say  that  be  baa  pofected 
ail  the  existing  grammatical  systems,  dif>  Sie  work  of  his  Creafoi'  ?  Languages  are 
ferine  as  they  do  from  each  other,  are  instrumoitB  which  have  come  perfect 
equally  the  work  of  nature,  operating  from  the  beads  of  the  makers.  But  they 
throu^  die  minds  of  men,  possessing  va-  are  played  on  better  or  worse  bv  different 
riotts  phyMcal  and  moral  qualities,  and  artists.  Homer  played  well  on  die  Greek: 
producing  different  results,  though  all  he  would  have  played  equally  well  on  the 
equally  tending  to  the  same  end — the  Iro<juois.  If  wears  to  judge  of  the  per- 
intercourse  of  human  minds  with  each  fection  of  a  language  by  the  method  and 
other,  ihrourii  the  medium  of  the  oi^ans '  r^larity  of'  its  grammatica}  forms,  that 
of  speech.  We  will  not,  therefore,  stop  of^the  Lenni  Lenape,  of  which  we  have 
to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  existing  an  excellent  grammar,  by  Zeisberger,  pub- 
languages  are  more  peiiect  than  the  oth-  lii^ed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  new  se- 
ers. Perfection  is  relative  to  its  object  lies  of  the  American  Philosopbica)  Trans- 
Whatever  is  adequate  to  the  end  for  which  iEbctions,  b  far  superior  to  our  own  £ng- 
it  ^vas  made,  cannot  be  *  improved  but  lish,  the  most  anomalous  of  all  idioms, 
with  respect  to  some  new  objects  tq  which  made  up  almost  entirely  of  n^onosyilables, 
the  times  or  circumstances  require  that  it  fUU  of  sibihknts  and  inarticulate  vowel 
should  be  adapted.  And  that  improve-  sounds;  ih  short,  a  language  whlcji,  a 
ment  in  language  is  the  work  of  nature,  priori,  would  be  probwiy  pronounced 
not  of  philosophy,  literature  or  science,  mubarous  and  uAcouth-r-but  hear  that  in- 
Necessi^  sometimes,  and.  sometimes  strumeht  pljsyed  upon  bv  .Milton,  Shak- 
caprice,  inth)duces  new  words  uito  a  Ian-  speare,  Diyden,  Pope !  If  you  think  that 
ffuage,  and  chance  directs  the  choice,  it  is  the  superior  perfection,  of  the  lan- 
The  same  process  takeJEi  place  in  the  im-  guage  that  ravishes  your  senses,  and  ear- 
provement  of  languages,  or  rather  in  the  ries  you  up  to  the  third  hekvens,  you  will 
additions  made  to  thenl,  as  in  their  forma-  be  much  mistaken.  It  is  onl^  the  talent 
tion.  Words  are  borrowed  ftom  neigh-  of  the,  immortal  artists.  It  is  the  art  of 
boring  idioms,  or  fiamed  by  analogy  from  the  gardener,  who  has  cultivated  this  wiU 
those  in  common  use,  by  the  first  man  .  tcee,  and  made  it  produce  delicious  frdits. 
who  thinks  he  has  occasion  for  them,  and  But  tiie  perfection  of  a  lanfpase  does  not 
they  are  adopted,  or  not,  by  the  multitude,  consist  in  the  regularity  or  in  me  anomaly 
as  chance  or  fashion  directs.  Words  are  of  its  forms,  in  its  being  compounded  of 
often  introduced  without  necessity,  an^  monosyllables  or  polysyllables^  or  of  such 
without  inuch  regard  to  euphony,  or  the  or  such  consonant  or  v6wel  sounds  pre- 
j^nius  of  the  idiom.  Thus,  in  our  Amer-  dominating  in  its  utterance.  Natuie  in  this, 
lean  English,  vve  say  prmrte,  for  meadow  as  in  all  h^  other  worio^  delights  in  vaii- 
land;  formerly  we  said  saveamah;  both  ety.  The  imperial  lily  and  the  humblii 
wor^s  derivcid  from  foreign  languages-:-  violet  are.  alike  perfect  flowers;  the  bar- 
one  from  the  French,  the  othcfr  m>m  the  ren  pine,  the  stately  oak,  and  the  fragrant 
Spanish-'-and  both  unnecessary.  It  has  oranffe-tiee,  are  alike  perfect  plants,  vaii- 
lately  become  fesbionable  to  say  cqtpvoval  ous  m  their  organization  and  in  thdr 
for  tqfprohation^  imlhdrawal  instead  of  structure,  but  all  adequate  to  the  end  for 
ttnihdrawing ;  and  niaay  other  similar  new-  which  they  were  created.  Languages 
coined  words  are  gradually  coming  into  were- made  for  the  purpdse  of  commimi- 
use.     These  innovations  make  the  laf^-  cation  between  men,  and  all  are  adequate 

?iage  more  copious,  not  more  perfect  to  that  6nd.    We  have  heard  that  the 

he  synony  mes,  in  process  of  time,  ossu  me  Chinese  language  is  so  imperfect,  that  men 

shades  of  difference  in  their  meaning,  are  obliged,  in  conversation,  in  order  to 

which  are  not  thought  of  when  the  words  expkun  meir  meaning,  to  trace,  with  thdr 

are  first  used.     But  we  are  constantly  finders,  in  the  air,  me  figure  of  writtm 

asked  whether  the  Greek,that  enchants  us  characters.    This   is   exaggerated.     We 

so  much  in  die  wofcks  of  Homer  and  Pin-  have  seen  sensible  and  intwigent  Chinese, 

dar,  is  not  a  more  perfect  language'  than,  who  have  assured  us  that  they  never,  aie 

for  instance,  the  Imquola,  jor  the  Algon-  at  a  loss  to  explain  their  ideas  by  spd^en 

kin.     We  answer,  that  it  is  not.     We  words.    It  happens,  sometimes,  even  in 

must  not  confound  perfection  with  cidU-  speaking  English,  that  when  we  use  a 

vation.    The  wild  rsse  that  grows  in  .onr  word  which,  being  difltemly  written,  has 
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difoent  meamngs,  we  spell  that  woid^  Rhdne,  which  sepora^  it  from  Dauphiny, 

to  show  ID  what  sense  we  understand  the  county  of  Venaisnn,  and  Provence ; 

it    The  Chinese  probably  do  the  same,  south  by  Ronssillon  and  the  Meditena- 

by  means  of  their  characters,  but  not  to  neau ;  west  by  Goscouy,  and  north  by  Fo- 

the  extent  that  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  rez,  Ctuercy  and  Rouet^e.   Its  extent  was 

or  incorrect  information,   has    mduced  about27'0milesinJength^d  120 in  breadth, 

some  writers  to  maintain.    In  the  same  The  land  is,  in  general,  very  fertile  in  grain, 

manner,  those  who  have  lived  longamojig  fruits  and  wii^e.    Toulouse  was  the  cap- 

our  Indians,  all  concur  in  assuring  us  that  ital  of  U[^r,  and  MontpeUier  the  capital 

those  nations  converse  veith  one  another,  of  Lower  Languedoc    It  is  now  divided 

on  all  subject 4n  their  own  idioms,  with  into  ^e  eight  following  departments; 
the  greatest  ease^  Our  missionaries  preach  Dnartmaa.  cautf  tww. 

to  them,- and  find  no  difiSculty  in  maUnff       Gard,  .■« Nimes. 

themunderstand  the  abstract  d(K;trines -of        H^niult,.  ..,.....;.  MontpeUier. 

our  religion;  and  what  nrnst  dispel  every       Ard^che,  ^ Privas. 

doubt  upon  diis  point  is,  that  the  whole  of       hoTAre^ .  Mende. 

the  Old  and  New  Testaments-  has  been       Tam> Alby. 

translated,  by  our  venerable  Eliot,  into       Uppe^  Garonne, Toulouse. 

the  language  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians.       Aude,  . Carcassonne. 

— ^t-et  us  cease^  therefore,  to  speak  of  the       Upper  Loire, Le  Puy. 

comparative  perfection  of  languages  with  (See  Departmenis. 
respect  to  each  other.  They  are  various  The  celebrated  canal  of  Languedoc  corn- 
instruments,  formed  by^  nature,  which  menc^  at  Cette,  and  joins  Uie  Qaronne 
genius  may  cultivate  and  render  mors  near  Toulouse,  forming  a  communication 
pleasing  to  our  senses,  but  not  more  a^e-  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  At- 
quate  to  thfeir  end,  and  the  oiganization  lantic.  ^  It  was  constructed  in  the  rei^ 
of  which  no  talent  can  change,  and  no  of  Louis  XIV,  and  is  about  140  miles  m 
ffenius  can  imitate.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  length.  (See  Canals.) 
nrmly  believe,  that  languages  were  various  Laniard,  or  LAfuviERs ;  a  short  piece  of 
in  their  original  formation,  after  the  traces  rope  or  line,  fastened  to  several  macnines  in 
of  the  primitive  language  .had,,  by  the  a  ship,  and  serving  to  secure  them  in  a  par-^ 
divine  will,  been  entirely  obliterated  firom  ticular  place,  or  to  manage  them  more  con- 
the  minds  of  men,  it  becomes  needless  to  venientiy :  such  are  the  laniards  of  the  gun- 
inquire  whether  the  first  language  was  porta,  the  laniahls  of  the  buoy,  the  laniard 
monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic,  and  vtrhcfher  of  the  cat-hook^  &c.  .  The  principal  lan- 
the  nht  words  were  formed  by  onamato-  iards  used  in.  a  ship  are  those  employed  to 
vda — ^finoin  an  imitation  of  natured  sounds,  extend  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  mast 
No  ddubt  there  are,  in  every  language^  by  their  communicadon  with  the  dead-eyes 
words  which  have  been  formed  by  that  and  hearts,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  mechan- 
Idnd  of  process,  even  in  modem  times,  as,  ic^l  power  resembling  tiiat  of  a  tackle, 
for  instance,  the  word  bomb.  But  it  does  Lai«igera  ;  the  specific  q)peUation.  of 
not  follow  that  this  has  been  a  geheral  rule,  the  chinchilla  of  South  Ameriqa.  The 
In  most  of  our  Indian  languages,  the  word  animal  which  furnishes  the  beautifiil  fur 
which  signifies  Vixinder  has  no  resemblance  known  by  the  name  of  ckmchUU^  has,  un- 
fo  the  noise  made  by  that  explosion :  for  tit  veiy  recently,  been  almost  entirely  un- 
instancey  in  the  Qhickasaw,  it  is  elloha;  known  to  naturalists,  except  through  the 
Creek,  ioMe;  Hurop,  inor^;  Cadoes,  de-  imperfect  account  given  by  the  abbd  Mo- 
shinin ;  Nbotka,  iuia  i  and  there  are  many '  )ina  in  his  natural  history  of  Chile.  Liv- 
other  languajfl^es  in  whiph,  in  that  word,  no  ing  specimens,  have  occasionally  been 
symptoms  otonamatopeia  appear.  It  is  curi-  sent  to  JBurop&  and  a  few  years  since  one 
oufl,  nowever,to  find  that,  in  the  language  was  received^  by  Mr.'  Titian  Peale  at  the 
of  the  Arkansas,  the  word  for  ihuhder  is  Philadelphia  *  museum. ,  Unfortunately, 
tonfBO,and  in  that  of  the  yaos,  called  by  De  however,  these  sf^mens  all  died  about 
LaetJbm  (a  people  ofGuiana,nowextmct),  the  period  of  their  arrival,  and  no  oppor- 
it  iB'Undmaru,  Chance  will,  produce  such  tunity  was  allowed  of  examining  them 
8imilaritie8^which,whentbusisolated,prove  aUve.  The  British  zoological  society 
nothing  for  or  a^inst  the  affinity  of  Ian-  have  redentfy  been  more  fortunate  in  re- 
guagesyor  their  derivation  from  each  other,  ceiving  a  livuig  specimen  in  good  health, 
LAJfacAOES.  f See  PhfUHogy,)  fiY)m  which  th^  have  published  a  beauti- 
Lajtouedoc  ;  nefore  the  revolution,  a  ful  representation  of  tlie  animal^  accom- 
large  province  of  France,  divided  into  panied  by  .an  aocurate  description  of  its 
Upper  imd  Lower ;  bounded  east  by  the  characters.    This  we  copy  from  the  first 
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number  of  the  DeBneation  of  the  Gardens  odor  which-  chanusterteefl  tfie  other  ipe 
and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society,  cies  of  Fats.  -  For  this  reason  it  might 
along  with  Molina^  account  of  the  habits  well  be  kept  in  houses  with  no  annoy- 
of  the  animal  The  length  of  the  body  ance,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  whidi 
in  this  specimen  is  about  nine  inches,  and  would  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  profits 
that  of  the  tail  nearly  five.  Its  proper-  on  its  wool  The  andent  Peruvians,  who 
tions  are  close-set,  and  its  limbs  compara-  were  iar  more  industrious  than  the  mod- 
tively  short,  the  posterior  being  cobsidera-  era,  made  of  this  wool  coveriets  for  beds 
biy  longer  than  the  anterior.  The  fur  is  and  valuable  stuffs.  To  the  account  of 
long,  cK)se,  woolly,  somewhat  crisped  and  i|9  habits  givfen  by  Molina,  we  can  only 
entangled ;  grayish  or  ash-colored  above,  add,  that  it  usually  fiits  on  its  haunches, 
and  paler  beneath.  The  form  of  the  and  is  even  able  to  raise  itself  up  and 
head  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit  The  stand  upon  its  hinder  feet  It  feeds  in  a 
eyes  are  fuU,  brge  and  black,  and  the  ears'  sitting  posture,  grasping  its  food,  and  con- 
broad,  naked,  rounded  at  the  tips,  and  veying  it  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  its 
nearly  as  long  as  the  head.  The  niusta-  fore  paws.  In  its  temper  it  is  generally 
ches  are  plenufbl  and  very  long,  die  long-  mild  And  tractable,  but  it  will  not  always 
est  beinff  twice  the  length  of  the  h^,  suffer  iteelf  to  be  handled  without  resist- 
some  of  th^m  black,  and  others  white,  ance,  and*  sometimes  bites  the  hand 
Four  short  toes,  with  a  distinct  rudiment  which  attempts  to  fondle  |t,  when  not  in  a 
of  a  thumb,  termmate  the  anterior  feet:  humor, to  be.  played  with.  Altliough  a 
and  the  posterior  are  furnished  with  the  native  of  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Chile,  and, 
same  number;  three  of  them  long,  the  consequendy,  subjected,  in  its  own  coun- 
middle  more  produced  than  the  two  late-  try,  to  the  effects  of  a  low*  temperature  of 
ral  ones,  and  the  fourth,  external  to  the  the  atmosphere,  against  which  ks  thick 
otheis,  very  short,  and  placed  far  behind,  coat  afibrns  an  admirable-  protection,  it 
On  all  these  toes  the  claws  are  short,  and  was  thought  necessaiy  to  keep  it,  during 
neariy  hidden  by  tufls  of  brisdy  ^airs.  the  winterj  in  a  moderately  warm  room. 
The  tail  is  about  half  the  length  6f  the  and  a  piece,  of  flannel  was  even  intro- 
body,  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  duced  mto  its  sleeping  apartment,  for  its 
covered  with  long  bushy  hairs.  It  is  usu-  greater  comfort ;  but  this  indulgence  was 
ally  kept  turned  up  towards  the  back,  but  most  perdnaciously  rejected,  and,  as  often 
hot  reverted,  as  m  the  squirrels.  The  as  the  flannel  was  replaced,  so  oflen  was 
chinchilla,,  says  Molina,  is  anodier  species  it  dragged  by  the  litde  animal  into  the 
of  field-rat,  in  great  esdmafion  for  the  ex-  outer  compartment  of  the  case,  where  it 
treme  fineness  of  its  wool,  if  a  rich.fiir,  as  amused  itself  with  pulling  it  aboot,  rolling 
delicate  as  the  nlken  webs  of  the  garden  it  up,  and  shaking  it  vrith  its  feet  and  teedi. 
spiders,  may  be  so  termed.  It  is  of  an  In  other  respects,  it  has  exhibited  but  litde 
ash-grey,  and  su0iciently  long  for  spin-  playfulfiess,  and  gives  few  ngns  of  acdvi- 
ning.  The  litde  animal  which  produces  ty,  seldom  disturoing  its  usual  qhietode 
it  is  six  inches  k)ng  from  the  nose  to.  the  by  any  sudden  or  exthkordinaiy  gambols, 
root  of  the  tail,  with  dmall,  pohited  eara,  a  -^but  occasionally  disf^ying  strong  e^ymp- 
short  muzzle,  teeth  like  the  house. rat,  and  toms  of  alarm  when  startleid  by  aniy  una- 
a  tail  of  moderaljb  length,  clothed  with  a  sual  occurrence.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  remarin- 
delicate  fur.  It  lives  in  burrows  under  blv  tranquil^ and  peaceable  animal,  unless 
ground,  in  the  open  cbuntiy  of  the  north-  tnien  its  dmidity  gets  the  better  of  its 
em  provinces  of  Chile,  and  is  fond  of  j^deiiess.  A  second  Individual  of  this 
being  in  company  with  others  of  its  spe-  mteiesdng  spedes  has  lately  been  added 
cies.  It  fbeds  upon  the  roots  1>f  various  to  the  couection  by  the  kindness  of  lady 
bulbous  plants,  which  grow  abundantly  in  Knighton,  in  whose  possession  it  had  ra- 
those  piulB,  and  produces,  twice  a  year,  mained  for  12  months  provioua.  TUs 
fiYe  or  six  young  piies.  It  is  so  docile  specimen  is  larger  in  size  and  rougher  in 
and  mild  in  tSmper,  that,  if  taken  into  the  its  fur  than  the  one  above  described :  its 
hands,  it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  escape,  color  is  also  less  uniformly  gray,  deriving 
If  placed  in  the  bosom,  it  remains  there  as  a  somewhat- motded  appearance  from  the 
quiet  as  if  it  were  in  its  own  nest  This  numerous  bbckish  spots  which  are  scat- 
extraordinaiy  placidity  may  possibly  be  tered  over  the  back  and  sides.  It  is  pos- 
due  to  its  pusillanimity.  As  it  is  pecu«  sible  diis  may  be  the  Peruvian  vanety, 
liarly  cleanly,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  its  mendoned  in  the  extract  from  Schnrudt- 
soilui^  the  clothes  of  those  who  handle  it,  meyer's  Travels,  as  furnishing  a  less  deli- 
or  of  tts  communicating  any  bad  smell  to  cate  and  valuable  fur  than  the  Chilian 
them,  fi>r  it  is  entuely  f^  from  that  iU  animaL    It  is  equaUy  good  tempered  and 
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bmU  in  its  dimMitioii,  and,  probably  in  waa  conatitutional  libem  ;  and,  when  the 
conaequenoe  or  having  been  domicilialed  republic  was  proclauned,  and  Louis  XVI 
in  a  privale  house,  instead  oi  having  been  was  denounced,  he  was  as  zealous  in  de- 
exhibited  in  a  public  collection,  is  much  fence  of  the  rights  of  liis  prince  as  he 
more  tame  and  playfuL  In  its  kite  abode,  bad  been,  and  continued  to  be,  for  the 
it  was  frequently  suffered  to  ran  about  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Attacked  by  the 
room,  when  it  would  show  off  itb  agility  MaratistBL  and  even  threatened  in  the  con- 
by  leafNn^' to  the  height  of  the  table.  Its  vention  ny  a  crowd  of  insurgents,  be 
food  consisted  principally  of  diy  heibage,  displayed  great  courage  and  dignity.  He 
such  as  hay  and  clover,  on  whi<^  it  an-  afterwards  retired  to  Rennes,  where,  pro- 
pears  lo  have  thriven  greatly.  That  of  the  scribed  {^  the  Jacobins^  be  Uved  8  months 
society^  original  specimen  has  hitherto  in  concealment  He*  owed  his  preserva- 
been  chiefly  grain  of  various  kinds,  and  tion  to  his  fidthful  wifc^  and  the  heroic 
succulent  roots.  When  the  new  c<>mer  fidelity  of  bis  servant,  Julie  Poirier,  whom 
was  firtt  introduced,  it  was  pbced  in  the  Legouv^  has  ceVsbratedin  his  poem  MMe 
same  cage  with  the  other  specimen;  but  du  Fanmei,  After  the  downfall  of  the 
the  latter  appeared  by^io  means  disposed  tenorists^  Lanjuinais  ag^  took  his*  seat 
ID  submit  to  the  presedce  of  the  iiitnider.  in  the  convention.  Soon  after,  he  was 
A  lerocious  kind  of  scuffling  fight  imme-  chosen  president,  and  opposed  the  usurpa- 
ditttely  ensued  between  them^  and  the  lat-  tkms'or  Bonaparte.  Much  32, 1800,  he 
ter  would  unquestionably  have  fidlen  a  was  made  senaior.  Though  he  bad  op- 
victim,  bad  it  not  been  liescued.  Sinoe  posed  the  conailate  for  lifi»,  and  the  eleva- 
tfaat.  time,  they  have  inhabited  separate  tion  of  Bonaparte  to  the  throne,  the  em- 
ca^^es,  placed  sidd  bj  side.  Such  an  iso-  peror  named  him  commander  of  the  le- 
lated  fiust  can,  of  course,  have  little  gion  of  honor,  and  created  him^  count  In 
weight'  in  opposition  to  tho  testimony  of  1814,  Lanjuinais  voted  ibr  the  deposition 
Molma  that  the  ohinchilla  is  fond  of  com-  of  Napoleon  and  the  establishment  of  the 
paiiy.  It  is,  neverthelesB,  a  remaricable  provisory  goveinment,'  and  aided  in  pre- 
circumstanee,  and  deaei^ves  to  be  men-  paring  the  constitution  proposed  by  the 
tioned  in  illustration  of  the  habits  of  these  senate.  Louis  XVIII  made  him  a  peer, 
animals.  June  4, 1814  /During/ the  hundred  daya^ 
LARJUuiAi8f  Jean  Denis,  count  de^  peer  he  repeatedly  refiised  to  take  the  oath  of 
of  FruMse,  member  of  the  academy  allegiance  to  Napoleon,  and  voted  against 
of  inscripdons  and  helles-Ietties  fiir  ^  the  acU  a4ditUnmd,  Napoleon  approved 
years,  a  stanch  defender  of  tiberal  inatitu-  of  his  election,  by  the  city  of  Paris,  to  the 
ticna,  was  bom  Blarch  13^  1753^  at  Rennes^  house  of  lepreeentativea,  and,  his  elevation 
of  respectaUe  parents.  -  In  17^1,  he  be'  by  that  body  to  the  |rface  of  their  presi- 
eame  an  advocate  in  Rennes ;  in  1775,  pro-  dent  After  the  second  restoration,  Lan- 
feasor  of  the  canon  law  ;  in  1779,  member  juinais  oppoaed,  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
of  the  estates  of  Brittany  ;  in  1789,  mem-  ail  the  extravagant  and  arrogant  preten- 
ber  of  the  third  estate  m  the  constituent  sons  of  the  cleigy,  defended  the  liberty 
assembly,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  of  the  press  and  individual  freedom,  the 
convention.  He  was  the  first  in  the  lawof  election  and  the  charter.  He  voted 
flCatea  general,  who,  in-  the  report  on  the  agaii^  the  war  vrith  €pain,  against  the 
stale  of  thinp  in^  his  province  (Brittan^)^  reduction  of  the  renUa,  and  the  sqfMennJal 
gave  a  fiiithnil  picture  of  the  oppreasions  elections  of  the  chamber.  The  speeches 
comynitted  by  tne  nobility,  ana  declared  and  writings  of  count  Lanjuinais  are  pro- 
the  following  measures  to  be  the  general  fi>und  and  comprehensive.  Amooff  the 
wish  of  the  natioit— 4he-  aboUtion  of  feu-  latter  are  his  Mhnoing  sw  la  Rehgian, 
dal  rights  {  the  abolition  of  the  nobihty,  which  is  directed  against  the  extenmon  of 
and  the  estabHahment  of  a  rq>resentative  the  ecclesiastical  jiuisdiction  ;  his  ConiH' 
constitutional  government;  oTOring,. at  the  tutunu  dk  la  Nation  Fran^aUt  (2  vols., 
seme  time,  in  the  name  of  his  constitu-  1819) ;  his  work  on  the- three  Concordates, 
encj^-the  iMdutmU  of  Rennes— 4o  give  and  some  fiistorical  essavs,  chiefly  in  the 
up  Its  privileji^  of  exemption  from  sete-  ^Revut  auydapidique,  in  1808,  he  was 
lal  taxes,  &c!,  though  enjoyed  from  an-  elected  a  meinber  of  the  institute,  in  the 
cient  times.  He  opposed,  with  courage  class  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres ; 
and  energy,  the  anogant  pretensions  of  simS,  in  1816^  the  kin|^  confirmed  him  in 
the  privilcjpsd  claas  and  the  intrigues  of  thnplace.  Lanjuinais  died  January  15, 
M irabeau,  and,  at  a  later  period,  resisted,  183/. 

with  equal  firmness,  the  violence  of  the  Lanuks,  John,  nianhal  of  France,  duke 

Mountun  party   Tbeobieaofhia  wiahea  ^  Montebello,  bom  in  1769,  waa  an  ap- 
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prentice  to  «  dyer,  and,  in  1799;  on  die  bui^,  ander  DugakL  Stewart  AAer  com- 
mvasion  of  the  French  soil,  entered  the  pkting  Ills  studies  at  Cambridge,  he  ww 
army  as  servGant-major.  His  talents  and  returned  to  the  house  of  commons,  as 
services  had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  member  for  Oalne  (1802J,  and  was  distin- 
ditf  de  brigade  as  early  as  1795,  and  gen-  guished  for  his  talents  of  business  and  de- 
eral  Bonaparte  created  him  colonel  after  bate.  Mr.  Fox  had  fbrmed  so  favorafale 
the  battle  of  Millenmo.  After  distinguish-  an  o{Mniou  of  i^m^  that,  on  aasunuug  the 
ing  himself  in  Italy  and  Egyp^  whence  direction  of  aftairs,  in  1806,  he  made  it  a 
he  returned  with  Bonaparte,  and  serving  point  that  lord  PeCt^  (as  he  was  then  call- 
under  the  first  consul  in  Italy,  he  was  ed)  should  be  nominated  chancellor  of 
made  martial  of  the  empire  (1B04),  and  the  exchequer.  This  mmistiy  did  not 
subsequently  duke  of  Montebeilo.  .  In  the  survive  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  (q.  Vt),  and 
campaign  against  Austria  (1605),  he  ren-  lord  Petty  retired  to  domestic-  life.  In 
dered  important  services,  and,  at  the  battle  1809,  h6  succeeded  to  the  tiAe  and  seat  of 
of  Austerlitz,  conmianded  the  left  wing  his  elder  brpther,  who  died  ^thout  issue, 
of  the  main  army.  At  Jena,  Eylau,  His  political  career  has  been  distinguished 
FricMclland.  (1807),  at  Tudeja,  San^sBB,  l^  the  suppcMt  of  manly  and  -liberal  pris- 
&C.,  in  Spain,  marshal  Lannes  obtained  a  ciples.  He  exerted  himself  strsnuously  to 
brUliant  renown. '  In  the  <?ampaign  of  effect  the  abohtiop  of  the  slaTe-tnide,  and 
18^  against  Austria,  he  lost  bom  his  of  the  Catholic  disabilitiee,  and  took  an 
legs  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  batde  of  Ess-  active  part  in  the  defvmce  of  the  queen, 
lingen  or  Aspeme,  May  22,  and  died  May'  When  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  on  b^g  di- 
31.  Napoleon  was  strongly  moved  at  the  reefed  to  form  a  cabinet,  found  himself 
sight  of  the  dying  Lannes,  who  was-a  &r  .abandoned  by  the  iikra  Tory  party,  he 
vorite  of  the  emperor.  His  eldest  son  turnecl  t0  the  marquis  of  Lansdpwne  and 
was  created  a  peer  by  the  king,  in  1815.  his  ftiends  ;  the  .marquis*  received  a  aeat 
He  visited  the  U.  States  in  1828,  and,  dur-  in  the  cabinet  without  office,  and,  oq  the 
inff  the  revolution  of  1890,  fought  on  the  early  death  of  "^e  distingtuBhed  preoiier, 
side  of  the  people.  hekl  the- seals  of  the  home  o&cej  in  the 
Lansdowiie,  Wiluam  Petty,  marquis  Goderich  nunistry,  which,  however, -by 
ol^was  bom  in  1737.  He  succeeded  to  the  dissolutioii  of  that  cabinet,' he  was 
the  Irish  tide  of  earl  of  Shelbume,  on  the  soon  obliged  to  resign  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  R. 
death  of  his  fkther,  in  1761,  and,  in  1763^  Peel.  '  On  the  formation  of  the  new  Whig 
obtained  •  the  office  of  president  of  the  ministry  (Novem^r,  1830),-  the  maracBB 
board  of  trade,  which  he  resigned  to  ioin  became  president  of  .the  council.  The 
'  the  opposition  led  by  Mr.  Pitt  (lord  Chat-  great  measure  of  reforni-  whidi  this  min- 
ham),  with  whom  he  returned  to  office  in  istryhove  so  promi>tiy  brought  forward, 
1766.  When  a  change  of  ministry  took  now  agitatee  the  country,  ana  the  fiite  of 
place^  in  1768,  he  was  Offoin  displaced,  the  cabinet  and  the  plan  must  be  decided 
and  continued  to  be  a  paniamentory  on-  by  the'  tone  of  the  hbuse  of  commooB, 
tagonist  of  ministers  tiU  1782^  when  he^  which  shall  be  returned  by  the  pending 
was  nominated  secretary  of  state  for  the  election.  (See  PariiamaiL)  ' 
foreign  department  On  the  death  of  the  Laiiteriv  (laUma,  Lat. ;  Umtemt^  Fr.);  a 
premier,  the  tnarquis  of  Rockingham,  he  common  contrivance  to  eaqy  a  lamp  or 
was  succeeded  by  lord  Shelbume,  who  candle  in,-  bdng  a  kind  of  cover  usually 
was  soon  obliged  to  give  way.  to  the  cqo^  made  of  tin,  wiuk  sashes  of  seme  transpa- 
lition  between  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox;  rent  matter,  as  glass,  horn,  ^^^  to  transmit 
In  1784,  he  became  ^an  English  peer,  by  the  light...  Theopompus,  a  Greek  comic 
the  titles  of  marquis  of  Lansdown'e  and  poet,  and  Empedocies  of  Agrigentum 
eori  of  Wycombe.  He  now  employed  are  die  first  who  have  spoken  of  this  kind 
himself  in  the  eultivadon  of  science  and  of  illuminadon.  Intke.'liii^ncif^  (flfer- 
literature,  and  collected  a  valuable  library,  ciito7ium,^Tol.  viii,  wiU  be  round  repre- 
theMSS.belon^ffto  which  were,  after  his  sented  a' collection  of  ancient  lantenm^ 
death,  purchased  for  the  British  mtiseum.  one  of  which,  ef  a  round  ifhmi,  was  dis- 
His  death  took  place  in  1805.  Lord  covered  in  one  of  the  great  roads  of  Her- 
Lonsdowne  was-  twice  manied.  By  his  culaneum,  in  1760,  and  another,  1764,  at 
second  wife,  lady  Louisa  JPitzpotrick,  he  Pompeii,  in  tlie  vestibule  of  a  house,  by 
became  the  father  of  the  present  mar-  the  sideofa  human  skeleton.  The  use  to 
qui&  which  these  instrumenta  were  put  wis 
Lansdowne,  Henry  Petty,  marquis  />f,  various.  A  modem  author  has  stated, 
son  of  the  plmceding,  was  bom  in  1780,  without  sufficient  proof  however,  that  the 
and  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Edin*  games  of  the  circus^  at  Rome,  and  the 
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8a0|«d  gamefl  in  Gveeoe,  were  celebrated  Some  of  these  have  been  valued  at  9000 
by  this  kind  of  light  Plutarch  expressly  crowns.  They  are  adorned  with  gilding, 
says  that  they  were  used  in  augury.  It  is  painting,  japanning,  sculpture,  ^c  The 
more  certain  sdll  that  tliey  were  common  size  of  many  of  these  lanterns  is  repre- 
among  the  military,  and  were  always  car-  sented  to  be  quite  huge  :  some  reach 
ried  before  any  troops  who  had  to  march  nearly  30  feet  jn  diameter.  They  are 
bynieht  These  were  borne  upon  the  constructed  so  as  to  resemble  halls  or 
top  of  a  pike,  and  were  constructed  of  a  chambers ;  and  two  or  three  such  ma- 
fashion  to  throw  light  only  behind  them,  chines  together  would  make  a  handsome 
— Dark' Lantern  y  one  witn  only  a  .single  house ;  so  that  diie  Chinese  eat,  lo<lge,  re- 
opening, Which  may  also  be  closed  up  eeive  visitB,  have  balls,  and  act  plays,  in  a 
when  the  lig^  is  to  be  entirely  hidden,  or  .  lantehi.  They  li|^t  up  in  them  an  infi- 
opened  when  there  4s  occasion  -  for  its  uite  number  of  torches  or  hnnpsj  which, 
assistance  to  discover  some  object. —  at  a  distance,  have  a  bealltifu^  effect  In 
Ma^  LcmUnif  or  laUma  megatogrofihica ;  these  they  ^exhibit  various  kind^  of  shows 
an  instrument  used  to  ma^fy  paintings  to  divert  the  people.  .  Besides  these  enor- 
on  class,  and  throw  t^eir  images  upon  mous  machines,  there  is  a  multitude  of 
a  white  screen,  in  a  daricened  chamber,  smaller  ones,  which  usually  consist  of  six 
On  the  fore-pelt  of  the  lantern,  there  is  feces  or  lights,  each  about  four  feet  high 
a  thick  double-convex  lens,  or  a  plane-  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  framed  in  wood, 
convex  (usually  called  a  (titf'f  eye),  of  short  finely  gilt  and  adorned:  over  these  they 
focus.  The  lantern  is  closed  on  ever]^  side,  stretch  a  fine  -transparent  silk,  curiously 
so  that  no  light  can  come  out  of  it  but  what  painted  with  flowers,  tre^  and  sometimes 
passes  through  the  lens.  In  the  direction  with  human  figures.:  the  painting  is  very 
of  Oiis  lens,  Uiere  is  a  tube  fixed  to  the^  extraordinary,  and  the  colore  extreraehr 
lantern,  which  has  a  lateral  aperture  from  bright ;  and  when  the  torches  are  lighted, 
side  to  side;  through  this  a  glass  slider,  the  appearance  is  excoedingly  striking  and 
with  the  painted  small  images^  is  moved  lively. — In  architecture,  Umtem  signifies  a 
in  an  inverted  positioiL  The  fore  pai^  of  little  dome  raised  -over  the  roof  of  a  build- 
the  tube  contains  another  sliding  tube,  ing,  to  give  Ught,  and  serve  as  a  sort  of 
Ivhich  carries' a  double-convex  lens.  The  crowning  to  the  fabric.  The  same  term 
effect'  of  those  pans  is  as  follows:  The  is  likewise  used  for  a  squave  cage  of  car- 
thick  lens,  in  the  side  of  the  kmtem,  throws  pentrv  placed  over  the  lidge  of  a  corridor 
a  good  deal  of  light  fiom  the  caudle  upon  or  gallety,  between  two  rows  of  shops  (as 
the  image ;  and,  to  increase  that  light  still  in  the  royal  exchange,  London),  to  illu- 
more,  a  reflector  is  very  often,  but  not  al-  inine  them. — ^The  tontem,  on  sliip-boardi 
ways,  placed'  in  such  lanterns  ;^  and  the  is  a  well-known  machine,  of  which  there 
flame  being  ii)  the  focus  of  the  reflector,  are  many  in  a  ship,  particularly  for  the 
the  light  proceeds  in  parallel  lines  from  purpose  of  directing  me  course  of  other 
the  reflector  to  the  lens.  The  image,  be-  ships  in  »  fleet  or  convoy ;  such  as  the 
ing  thos  weU  lUumroated,  sends  fi>rth  poop  and  top-lantem. 
rays  finom  every  point,,  which,  by  passing  Lantern  Fit  {fvlgora) ;  a  genus  of 
through  the  lens  belonging  to  the  sliding  insects,  bdonging  to  the  hempterOf  and 
tube,  are  conveyed  to  a  focus  upon  the  closely  allied  to  the  locusts  and  ^ptiss- 
wall,  and  form  the  larse  ima^jes.— The  hoppers,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
PhatUoimafnoria  is  like  me  magic. lantern,  by  the  great  prolongation  of  the  head, 
only,  intteul  of  th^  figures  being  on  tf&ns-  Few  circumstances  are  more  reroarii^able 
parent  gkiss,  all  the  glass  is  opaque,  except  than  the  phosphoric  light  emitted  by  some 
the  figure  only,  which  being  painted  m  insects,  as  by  the  glow-worm  and  fire-fly, 
transparent  colors,  the  light  ^ines  tiirough  but  more  especially  by  the  species  under 
it,  and  no  Ught  can  fidl  on  the  screen  but  consideration.  This  is  said  to  possess  this 
what  passes  throng  the  figure-.  The  lucid  quality  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  as  to 
screen  is  very  thin  sUk,  between  the  spec-  be  used,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tatore  and  the  lantern,  and,  hv  moving  the  tries  where  they  are  found,  for  the  pur- 
instruokent  backwaids  or  rorwards,  the  poses  of  illumination.  The  largest  of 
figures  seem  to  recede  or  approach. — Feaai  these  insects  is  the  jP.  lanUrrujoiOj  which  is 
^kmiemSf  in  China ;  a  celeorated  feast  held  found  in  sreat  abundance  in  South  Amer- 
on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month,  and  thus  ica.  Madame  Merian  gives  an  entertain- 
denominated  fixim  Uie  immense  number  ing  account  of  the  alann  into  which  she 
of  lanterns  hung  out  of  the  houses,  and  in  was  thrown  by  the  light  produced  fix>tn 
die  streets,  the  number  of  which  has  been  them,  before  she  was  apprized  of  their 
reported    evea  to  exceed  200,000,000.  shining  nature.    It  appears  the  Indiaos 
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brought  her  a  number  of  the  lantern  cany  (who  died  in  1834);  and  Hm  wok  !■ 
flies,  shut  up  m  a  box.  During  the  JUgbt,  of  equal  merit  with  that  just  mentioDed. 
they  made  such  a  noise,  that  ttiey  awoke  The  charms  of  his  style  rendo:  this  em- 
ber, and  induced  her  to  open  the  box,  dile  production  highly  atonctive.  Of  this 
when,  to  her  astonishment  and  afTrigbt,  SlonamtUnicadeW Aalia  d(d  Riaifrm 
a  strong  light  proceeded  from  it,  and  as  diUe  BdU  JirHJIn  jnresso  al  fHneddXVni 
many  of  me  insects  as  left  it,  so  many  Secoh,  the  9d  edition  (Bassano,  1809,  6 
flames  appeared.  There  are  many  other  vols.)  deserves  the  preference,  as  contain- 
species  of  these  flies,  one  of  wliich-^  ing  his  own  last  additiona  The  first  edi- 
the  Chinese— Holmost  equaJs  the  South .  tipn  appeared  m  1795,  the  fourth  in  182S 
American  in  splendor.  In  both  of  those,  (Florence  ;  Enfjiah,  by  Thomas  Roecoe, 
the  light  proceeds  from  the  elongated.  London,  1838).  .His  Inquiries  respecting  the 
and  hollow  part  of  the  head,  no  other  Etruscan  Vaseq,  so  eaUad(Flortoc6, 18061 
portion  of  the  animal  behig  luminous,  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  the  most  val- 
A  fun  account  of  all  tlie  species  will  liable  treasures  <^  which  have  been  still 
be  found  in  Fabricius,  S^»  Bhyng^  more  generally  difluscd  by  Millin.  He 
and  Olivier,  I^ncyd.  MUhod,  article  Im-  also  pubUshecf  Latuiv  Inscriptions,  which 
gore,  are  much  esteemed,  a  traDdation  of 
Lanzi,  Luigi,  the  celebrated  archeeolp-  Hesiod'^i  Woiks  and  Days,  and  some  tbe- 
gist,  was  born  at  Tr^  in  the  Mark  of  An-  ologipal  -productio]^  the ,  fruit  of  his  last 
oona,  in  June,  1731,  and  became  a  pupil  yeai&  Since  his  death,  which  took  place 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  member  of  the  or-  March  90, 1811,  S9me  of  them  have  been 
der.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  collected  by  the.  cayalierOnofiio  Boni,in 
whole  field  of  classical,' studies,  and  the  th^  Qpere/'of^me (Florence,  1817, 3 voK, 
ruins  of  JEtome  awakened  his  cu^osky  to  4to.).  '  Inghirami  'published,  in  1834,  a 
the  examination/of  the  remains  ik'ancient  .  new  edition,  with  conectioDS  and  addi- 
ait,  in  treating  of  which,  he  evinced  pro-  ti^ns,  of  Lanzi's  JSTotizie  deUa  Sadiura 
found  learning  abd  critical  acuteness.'  ii^(i>ift<icft»,  with  engravinga.  As  a  man, 
From  Rome,  Lanzi  went  to  Florence,  and  Lanzi  was  amiable,  and  readUy  aMsted 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  others  in  their  researches  and  learned  la- 
masterpieces  of  art  collected  there.  Li  bors.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
1783,  he  published  a  Otdda  ddia  Gidleria  Santa  Crooe,  at  Florence,  where  the  re- 
di  Firenzej  On  which  he  labored  during  mains  of  so  many  gr^  men  i^Mse. 
the  rest  of  his  Hfe.  This  work  not  only  Onofrio  Boni  ofOrotona  hasvmttenan 
satisfied  the  inquirer  by  its  extensive  EU^  delT  4&.  Z>.  LiJtigi  Lanxi^  and  the 
leaminff,  but  amused  the  mere  searcher  abbaie  J.  B.  Ziimnoni,  sub-librarian  at 
after  pleasure,  by  its  pleasing  descriptions.  Florence,  a  biogn4>hy  of  this  disdnguiab- 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Cruaca,  in  ed  man; 

1807,  on  account  of  the  purity- of  his  Ian-,  .  •  Laocoon,  .a  priest -of  Nemune  (accoid- 

ffuage.    A  patriotic  feeling  had  engaaed  ing  to  some,  of  Apollo),  at  Troy,  after  the 

Lanzi  in  the  stud^  of  Etruscan  antiquity,  pretended  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  was  sac* 

which  was  then  httle  cultivated,  Leiuued  rificing  a  bull  to  Neptune,  on  the  shore, 

Tuscans,  in  the  middle  of  ^elSth cen-  when  two  enormous  serpents  appeared 

tuiy,  had  attempted  to  elevate  Etruscan  swimming  from  the  island  of  Tenedos, 

civilization,  by  maintaining  that  the  E^s-  and  advanced  tovrards  the  altar.     The 

can  religion  and  mythdlc^  Were  entii^ly  people  fled;.(>ut  LaioGoon  and  his  boob  fell 

unaffected  by  Grecian  influence.    Lanzi's  victims  to  the  monsters.    The  sons  wera 

researches  led  him  to  form  a  different  first  attacked,  and  then  the  ibther,  who  at- 

opinion.    The  remains  of  the  Etruscan  tempted  to  defend  them.  Wreathing  them- 

langua|pB  and  art  denoted,  in  his  opinion,  selves  round  him,  the  serpents  raised  their 

a  Grecian  origin,  and,  disclaiming  allna-  heads  high  at>ove  him,  while,  in  his  agony, 

tional  vaniQr,  he  openly  maintained  the  he  endeavored  to  extricate  himself  fiom 

prevailing  influence  of  Greece  on  Etrus-  their  folds.    They. then  hastened  to  the 

can  civilization.     German  scholars  have  temple  of  Pallas,  where,,  placing  tliem- 


aervire  aUaStoriade^Pepolij  deUe  Zanpie  e  fin*  hb  impiety  in  having  pierced  with  his 
delk  BdU  Mi  (Rome,  1789,.  3  vote.),  a  spear  the  wooden  hoise,  which  was  con- 
classical  work.  Lanzi  next  undertook  a  secreted  to  Minerva.  Thus  Viigil  («£^ 
history  of  the  ait  of  paintmg  in  Italy,  at  ii,  199)  relates  the  story.  Other  authon 
the  suggestion  of  the  grandrduka  ^  Tus-  (fw  instance,  Hyginus)  give  difiei«nt 
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counts,  though  agreeing  in  the  main  points,  subject,  bectkuse  it  has  been  handled  by  a 
llie  story  has  frequency  furnished  a  sub-  poet  and  by  plastic  artista 
ject  to  the  poets.    Sophocles  introduced  Laodice;   a  daughter  of  Priam  and 
it  into  a  tragedy.    But  it  is  chiefly  inter-  Hecuba,  who  became  enamored  of  Aca- 
esting  to  us,  as  having  given  occasion  to  mas,  sou  of  Theseus,  when  he  came,  with 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  sculpture — ^the  Diomedes,  from  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  on 
group  of  Laocoon,  now  in  the  Vatican,  an  embassy,  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
This  #as  discovered  in  1506,  by  some  Helen.    She  had  a  son  by  Acamas,  whom 
pereons  digging  in  a  vineyard,  on  the  site  she  called  Munitus.    She  oftermrds  mar- 
of  the  bams  of  Titus,    f  ope,  Julius  II  ried  Helicaon,  son  pf  Antenor,  and  Tele- 
bought  it  ibr  an  annual   pension,   and  phus,  t^ng  of  Mysia,     Some  called  her 
placed  it  in  the  Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican,  Astyochc.    According  to  the  Greek  scho- 
wheie  it  has  again  been,  placed  since  its  liast  of  ^ycophron,  Laodice  threw  herself 
restoration  from  Paiis.    The  preservation  down  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  was 
ia  perfect,  except  that  the  right  arm  of  killed,  when  Troy  vtras  sacked  by  the 
Lao<;Oon  ^as  wahting :  this  was  restored  Greeks. — One.    of    the     Occanides. — A 
by  a  skilful  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  daugbterof  Cinyras,by  whom  Elatushad 
Thj9  group  is  so  perfect  a  work,  So  grand,  some  children: — A  daughter  of  Agamem- 
80  insdnictive  for  the  student  of  the  fine  non,  called  also  £{ecfroL — A  sisterofMitb- 
arts,    that  many  autliors  of  all  nations,  ridatiss,  who  married  Ariarathes,  king  of 
particularly  Germans,  have  written  on  it ;  Cappadoqia,    and   afterwards   her   own 
of  wliom  we  may  mention  Gothe,  Heyne,  brother,  Mithridates.    During  the  absence 
Lea»ng,  Hiit,  Herder*     It  is  a  mosl  aifR-  of  Mithriclates,  she  prostituted  herself  to 
cult  suqect    It  represents  three  persons  her  servants,  believing  that  her  husband 
in  agony,   but  in  di^rent  attitudes  of  was  dead ;  but,  when  she  saw  her  expecta- 
struggljng  or  fear,  according  to  their  ages,  tions  frustrated,  she  attempted  to  poison 
and  the  mental  anffuish  of  tlie  >  father.  Mithridates,  for  which  she  was  put  to 
All  connoisseurs  declare  the  group  perfect,  death. — ^A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to 
the  product  of  the  most  tborou^  Knowl-  death  by  her  subjects  for  poisoning  five 
edgeofanatomy,of  character,  and  of  ideal  of  her  children.— A  sister  and  wife  of 
perfection.     Accordinff  to  Pliny,  it  was  Antiochus  II.    Sh^  put  to  death  Berenice, 
the  common  opinion  that  ^this  group  was  whom  her  husbana  had  married.    She 
mnde  of  one  stone,  by  the  sculptors  Age-  was  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
sander,  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus,  all  setea — A  daughter  of  Demetrius,  shame- 
three  natives  of  Rhodes,  and  th^  two  latv  ful(y  put  to  death  by  .Ammonius,    the 
ter  probably  sons  of  the  former.    Doubts  mannical  minister  of  the  vicious  Alexan- 
exist  respecting  the  era  of  this   work. .  der  Bala,  king  of  Syria. — A  daughter  of 
Mafifei  places  it  in  the  88th  Olympiad,  or  Seleucus. — ^The  rnother  of  Seleucua 
the  fixst  yeaiis  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  Laodicea  ;  ^  city  of  Asia,  on  the  bor- 
Winckelmaim,  in  the  time  of  Lysippus  ders  of  Caria,  Phiygia,  and  Lydia,  cele- 
and  Alexander;  Leasing  makes  it  proba-  brated  for  its  commerce  and  the  fine  wool 
ble  that  those  three  artists  lived  under  the  of  its  sheep.     It  was  originally  called 
first  emperors.    It  may  be  fairly  doubted  xHospoUs^  and  afterwards  Hhoas.    It  re- 
whether  the  statue,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  ceived  the  name  of  Laodicea  in  honor  of 
the  same  which  we  now  have ;  at  least,  Laodice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus.  '~  There 
acute  observers  have  found  that  die  group  were  several  other  places  of  the  same 
does  not  consist  of  one  block,  thou^  the  name.   . 

junctions  are  very  carefiillv  concealed.  Laomedon  ;  son  of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  they  were  '  He  married  Stiymo,  called  by  some  Placia^ 

not,  perhaps,  perceptible  in  the  time  of  or  Leticwpe,  \>y  whom  he  had  Podarces, 

Pliny.     Several  copies  exist  of  this  match-  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Prican, 

less  production;  one  in  bronze,  from  a  andHesione.    He  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 

model  by  Giacopo  Tatti  or  Sanzovino,  and  was  assisted  by  Apollo  and  Neptune, 

which    was   canned  to  France.     Bacio  whom  Jupiter  had  bamshed  from  heaven, 

Bandinelli  made  a  copy,  which  is  in  the  and  condemned  to  be  subservient  to  the 

Medici  gallery,  at  Florence.     The  group  will  of  Ladmedon  for  one  year.    When 

is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  about  the  height  the  walls  were  finished,  Laomedon  refused 

of  a   man,  which  seems  to  be  too  low,  to  reward  tlie  labors  of  the  ^ds;  and,  soon 

Liaocoon  being  above  the  natural  size,  after,  his  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the 

LesBin^  wrote  a  work,  called  Laokoon^  or  sea,  or  Neptune^  and  his.subjects  were  visit- 

tbe  Boundaries  of  Painting  and  Poetry,  in  ed  by  a  pestilence  sent  by  Apollo.    Sacri- 

whicb   he  draws  illustrations  fix>m  this  fices  were  offered  to  the  offended  divinities. 
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but  the  calamities  of  the  TrojaDs  in-  war,  he  had  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
creasedf  and  nothing  could  appease  the  tion  sent  to  Hudson's  bay,  when  he  de- 
gods,  according  to  the  words  or  the  oracle,  stroyed  the  trading  estabJishmentB  of  the 
but  annually  to  expose  to  a  sea^monster  a  English.  Afler  the  restoration  of  peace, 
Trojan  virgin.  Whenever  the  monster  the  French  government  having  deler- 
appeared,  £e  marriageable  maidens  were  mined  on  the  prosecution  of  a  voyage  of 
assembled,  and  one  was  doomed  to  death,  discovery,  M.  de  Lap^rouae  was  fixed  on 
by  lot,  ibr  the  good  of  her  country.  When  to  conduct  the  undertaking.  Two  vessels 
this  calamity  had  continued  for  nve  or  six  — the  Boussole  and  the  Astrolabe-— were 
years,  the  lot  fell  upon  Hesione,  Laome-  placed  under  his  command ;  and,  leaving 
don's  dauffhter.  Tne  king  was  unwillinff  France  in  1785,  he  proceeded  to  tlic 
to  part  with  a  daughter  ^whom  he  loved  South  sea,  and,  having  visited  the  coast  of 
with  uncommon  tenderness,  but  his  refu-  California,  and  other  places  farther  north, 
sal  would  irritate  more  strongly  the  wrath  he  crossed  the  Pacific,  to  continue  his  re- 
of  the  gods.  In  the  midst  ofthis  fear  and  searches  on  the  eastern  coasts  and  islands 
hesitation,  Hercules  came,  and  o^red  to  of  Asasu  In  April,  1787,  the  ships  sailed 
deliver  the  Trojans  from  this  public  ca-  from  Manilla  towards  the  north;  and, 
lamity,  if  Laomedon  would  protnise  to  afler  passing  the  islands  of  Formosa, 
reward  him  with  a  number  of  fine  liorses.  Quelpaert,.the  coasts  of  Corea  and  Japan, 
The  king  consented ;  but,  when  the  mon-  tliey  sailed  between  Chinese  Tartaiy  and 
ster  was  destroyed,  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  Saghalien,  without  being  able  to  determine 
engagements,  upon  which-  Hercules  be-  whether  it  was  an  island  or  a  peninsula ; 
si^ed  Troy,  and  took  it  by  force  of  arms,  returning  south,  discovered  the  straits 
Laomedon  was  put  to  death  afler  a  reign  which  l^ar  the  name  of  Lapiroitscy  and, 
of  29  years;  his  daughter  Hesione  was  sailing  north  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sagha- 
cpven  in  marriage  to  Telamon,  one  of  lien,  at  length,  September  6,  arrived  at  the 
tne  conqueror's  attendants,  and  Podar-  harbor  of  »L  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  im  the 
ces  vtras  ransomed  by  the  Trojans,  and  coast  of  Kamtschatka.  There  they  staid 
placed  upon  his  father's  throne.  Accord-  to  refit  the  ^p^  and  experienced  the 
mg  to  Hyginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  utmost  hospitality  from  the  Rus»an  local 
Apollo  was  kindled  against  Laomedon  authorities^  From  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
because  he  refused  to  offer  on  their  Lap^rousesent  copies  of  his  journals,  &c^ 
altars,  as  a  sacrifice,  all  the  first  bom  to  France,  by  M.  de  Lesseps^  who  pro- 
of his  cattle,  according  to  a  vow  he  ceeded  over  laiid  across  Siberia  to  Petera- 
had  made.  burg.  From  these  papers  was  drawn  up 
,  Laojx,  Battled  OF,  March  9, 1814*  (See^  the  relation  of  his  voyage,  published  at 
ChaiUUm,)  Paris  (1797,  four  volumes,  4to.),  an  English 

La    Pahle  ;    the    chief  villaj^  of  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  1798 

French  colony  in  the  south  of  Africa,  (three  volumes,  8vo.).    September  30,  the 

About  140  years  ago,  a  number  of  French  .vessels  sailed  in  search  of^  fartlier  discov- 

Protestants  fied  to  tiiat>  distant  comer  of  eries.    They  crossed  tlic  equinoctial  line, 

the  world  to  worship  freely,  according  to  without  meeting  whh  any  land,  till  De- 

the    dic^tes  of  their   consciences.      In  ceraber  6,  when  they  saw  tlie  Navigatoifs 

1799,  the  Dutch  |>rohibited  preachmg  in  islands,  and,  a  few  days  afler,  thev  landed 

French ;   Dutch  is  tlierefore,  at  pr^ent,  at  Maouna,  one  of  that  group.     Here  M. 

the  chief  .language.    The  colony  consists  de  Langle,  the  captain  of  the  Astrolabe, 

of  about  4000  whites  of  French  descent,  M.  Lamanon,  the  naturalist  attached  to 

and  6000  Hottentot  slayes.    The  whites  tlie  expedition,  and    ten  other  persons, 

still  possess  the  greatest  attachment  to  .  were  killed  in  what  appears  to  hare  been 

France,  though  for  so  long  a  time  sepa-  an    unprovoked   attack   of  the  nadvesi 

rated  from  tlie  civilized  wond.    The  col-  Afler  this  misfbitune,  Lap^rouse  viated 

ony  has  lately  attracted  attenfioh  through  Oyolava,  an  island  near  Maouna,  and  then 

French  miesionaiies,    and  may  become  steered  for  the  English  colony  in  New 

importantin  the  propagation  of  Christian-  Soutli  Wales.     January  23,  1788,  they 

ity  in  that  region.  made  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and,  on 

Laf^rouse,  John  Francis  Gralaup  de ;  tlie  ^th,  ancliored  in  Botany  bay.  They 
a  French  navicator,  distinguished  for  his  lefl  Botany  bay  in  March,  and,  in  a  letter 
talents,  and  still  more  remarkable  for  the  which  the  commodot^  wrote  February  7, 
mystery  attending  his  fate.  He  was  bora  he  stated  his  intention  to  continue  his  re- 
al Albi,  |n  Languedoc,  in  1741,  and  enter-  searches  till  December,  when  he  expected, 
ed,  at  an  early  age,  into  the  naval  service  afler  visiting  the  Friendly  islands,  to  ar- 
pf  his  countiy.     Diiruig  the  American  rive  at  the  file  of  France.    This  was  the 
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latest  inteUigenoe  ree^ved  of  the  fate  of  which  has  been  seen  regulariy  crystallized 
the  expedition ;  and  M.  d'Entrecosteaux,  only  in  a  few  instances,  occurs  massiye, 
who  was  despatched  by  tlie  French  gov*  of  a  rich  azure-blue  color ;  fracture  un« 
cniment,  in  1791,  in  search  of  Lap^rouse,  even ;  scratches  glass ;  opaque ;  eaMly 
was  unable  to  trace  the  course  he  had  broken  ;  specifc  gravity,  2.85.  In  a 
taken,  or  sain  any  clew  to  the  catastrophe  strong  heat,  it  intumesces,  and  mdts  into  a 
which  haa  befkllen  him  aind  his  coinpan-  yellowish-black  mass.  It  consists,  by  one 
ions.  Id  1835,  the  attention  of  the  pub-  analysis,  of  46  silex,  28  lime,  14.5  sJumine, 
lie  was  excited  towai^  this  mysterious  3.oxide  of  iron,  &5  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
afia|r,  by  a  notice  published  by  the  French  2  water ;  but  a*  later  and  more  interesting 
minister  of  the  marine,  pUrpoiting  that  research  has  given  34  silex,  33  alumine, 
an  American  captain  had  declared  that  3  sulphur,  imd  22  soda.  The  finest  speci- 
he  had  seen,  in  the,  hands  of  one  of  the  mens  are  brought  from  China,  Persia  and 
natives  of  an  island  in  the  tract  between  Great  Buchiiria.  It  is  much  esteemed  for 
Louisiade  and  New  Caledonia,  a  cross  ornamental  purposes,  especially  for  inlay- 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  some  med-  ed  work.  The  most  splendid  exhibition 
alB,  which  appeared  to  have  been  pro-  of  this  rare  stibstance  is  made  in  the  cele- 
cured  fiK>m  the  shipwreck  of  Lap^rouse.  brated  marble  palace  built  by  Catliarine, 
In  consequence  of  this  information,  the  at  St  Petersburg,  for  her  fiivorite  Ch'lo^  in 
coinroander  of  a  vessel  which  sailed  fi^Hn  whieh^  acconfin^  to  Patrin,  there  are  en- 
Toulon,  In  April,  1826,  on  a  voyage  of  tire  apartments  mlayed  with  lapis  lazulL 
disooveiy,  reiceived  ordert  to  inake  re-  The  anciepts  wer^  in  the  habit  of  en* 
searches  in  the  quarter  specified,  in  order  graving  upon  it,  of  whose  works  several 
to  restore  to  their  country  any  of  the  ship*  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  royal 
vniecked  crew  who  might  yet  remain  in  library  at  Paris.  But  its  chief  value  con- 
exiBtence.  Other  intelfigence,  relative  to  sists  •  in  its  aifortHng  the  very  precious 
the  wreck  of  two  large  vessels,  on  two  {Hffment  called  ttUramarine,  (q.  v.) 
different  islands  of  the  >  New  Hebrides,  .  Lapitba  ;  a  people  of  Thessaly.  The 
was  obtained  by  Captain  Dillon,  the  bom-  chief  of  the  Lapithss  assembled  to  Cele- 
rnander  of  an  English  vessel  at  Tucopia,  brate  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoiis,  one  of 
in  his  passage  from  Valparaiso  to  Po'ndi-  their  number.  The  Centaurs  were  also 
cheti^',  in  May,  1826,  in  consequence  of  iirvited  to  partake  the  festivi^,  which  was 
which  he  was  sent  back  to  ascemun  the  interrupted  by  the  violence  of  the  Cen- 
truth  of  the  matter.  The  &cts  discover-  taurs.  The  Lapithee  resented  the  injur}'. 
ed  by  him  on  this  mission,  were,  that  the  Msoy  of  the  uentaurs  were  slain,  and 
two  ships  struck  on  a  reef  at  Mallicolo^  they,«t  last,  were  obliged  to  retire.  (See 
1 1*"  4'  a  latitude,  169''  2(y  £.  longitude ;  one  PmihaOfj  and  Cehtaurs,)  Hesiod  (SevL) 
of  tfaeni  immediately  went  down,  and  aH  and  Ovid  (Met,  xii)  have  described  the 
on  board  perished ;  some  of  die  crew  of  batde  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse. 
tbe  otiicr  escaped,  part  of  whom  were  Laplace,  Pierre  Simon,  marquis  de,  a 
murdered'  by  the  savaffes;  the  k^mainder  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
built  a  small  vessel,  and  set  sail  from  >Ial-  bom  1749,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
licolo ;  but  what  beqime  of  them  is  not  Noraiandv,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon 
known.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  that  distingi^sbed  himself  bv  his  knowledge 
these  were  the  vessels  of  Lap^rouse..  of  analysis  and  the  highest  branches  of 

Lafidart,  in  the  preparation  of  gems  geometry,  in  which,  however,  Lagrange 

for   sculpture  ;    an   artificer   who   cuts  was  su^terior  to  him.    Laplace  was  chosen 

precious  stones.    This  art  is  of  great  an-  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 

tiquity.    There  are  various  machines  env  one  of  the  40  of  the  French  academy,  and 

ployed  in  the  cutting  of  precious  stones,  member  of  the  hwrtau  des  longitudes.    In 

according  to  their  ouality.    The  diamond,  1796  appeared  his  (ambus  work  Exposir 

-yvhicb  is  extremely  hard,  is   cut   in  a  Hon  da  SygUme  du  Monde  (fifth  edition, 

wheel  of  soft  steel  turned  by  a  mill,  with  Paris,  4to.).  .  Laplace  did  not  remain  a 

diannond    dust,  tempered  with  oUve-oil,  stranger  to  politics,  and,  after  tlie  18th 

which  also  serves  to  pbfish  it  of.  Brumaire,  was  made  minister  of  the 

Lapidary  Sttlk  (from  the  Latin  lapis,  interior  by  the  first  consul    But,  Irom  tlie 

stone) ;  that  which  is  proper  for  inscrip-  conversations  of  Napoleon  with  Lbs  Cases 

t]OR9  on  monuments.    Hence  the  phrase  {Mhnorial),  it  is  evident  tliat  Napoleon 

IS  sometimes  used  for  a  laconic,  expressive  was  not  satisfied  with  his  minister.    ''A 

style.  geometrician  of  the  first  rank,**  says  the ' 

L.APIDOLIT15.    (See  MRca.)  emperor,  **he  did  not  reach  mediocrity  as 

L.AFIS  LAZ0X.I.    This  superli  mineral,  a  statesman.    From  the  first,  tlie  consids 

36» 
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«  > 

became  sensible  that  tliey  had  made  a  both  run  into  the  Northern  occul    In 

mistake  iu  his  appointment    He  never  lakes,  Lapland,  particuhirly  its  mountsin- 

viewed  any  subject  iu  its  true  li^ht ;  he  ous  part,  abounds.    In  the  maritime  dis- 

was  always  occupied  witii  subtilues ;  his  tricts,  there  prevails  an  approach  to  urn- 

notions  were  all  problematic,'  and  he  car-  formity  of  temperature ;  the  winters  are 

ried  the  spirit  of  the  ir^niiehf  small  into  not  severe,  but  the  sununers  are  raw  and 

the   admiuistration."     After   six  weeks,  foggy ;  while,  in  the  interior,  the  winter  is 

therefore,  Lucien  Bonaparte  received  his  intensely  cold,  but  the  heat  of  summer  is 

port-folio.     Napoleon  made   Laplace   a  steady  and  ihictifyinff.    The  mean  annual 

senator,  vice-chancellor  and  chancellor  of  temperature  at.  the  North  Cape  (laL  71^ 

the  senate,  and  member  of  the  legioii  of  11'  d(K')  is  six  dogtew  higher  than  at 

honor.    In  a  report  to  the  senate  in  1805,  Enontekis,  in  the  ipterior  (in  lat  68°  SO') ; 

Laplace  proved  the  necessity  of  restoring  yet,  at  the  latter,  the  thermometer  nees^ 

the  Gregorian  calendar,  knd  abolishing  m  July,  to  .64%  while,  at  the  Cape,  it 

that  of  the  republic.    His  principal  works  seldom  reaches  50.    Lapland  abounds  in 

are  his  TVaiU  de  Micanique  cdeste(1799  iron ;  and  copper,  lead,  ^inc  and  anenie 

— 1805,  four  volumes,  4to.);  his  Jnhrie  are  not  uncommon.    Barley,  or  big,  is  the 

du  Mouvemcnt  des  PlanUes ;  Esioi  swr  les  mpst  common  grain.    In  the  low  ground, 

ProhdbHiUa;  and  Thdorte  anafyUque  du  rye  is  likewise  cultivated)  and  occasional- 

ProbdbilUis,    In  1814,  Laplace  voted  for  ly  oats.     Tlie  benyrbearing  plants  also 

the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  the  king  are  numerous.    The  most  conunon  ani- 

created  him  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  mar-  mals  are  hares;,  the  others,  are   beai^ 

quia.    During  the  hundred  days,  he  did  martens,  gluttons,  beavers,  otters,  ermines, 

not  appear  at  the  Tuileries.     He  died  squirrels,  lemmings  (or   mountain  retsl 

March  5,  1827.     His  Micamque  (Meste  foxes  jond  wolves,    The  domestic  quaa- 

has  beeo  translated,  with  a  conmientaiy,  rupeds  are  oxen,  coiys,  dogs,  sheep  and 

bv  doctor  Bowditch  of  Boston  (Hilliard,  goats,    The  reindeer  is  the  most  valuable 

Crray,  &  Co.,  1830, 4to.,  first  volume.)  The  animal  in  Lapland.     It   serves  as  the 

amount  of  matter  in  the  commentary  is  principal  beast  of  burden ;  its  nulk  is 

much  greater  than  that  in  the  text,  and  nimbly  valued,  and  its  flesh  supplies  the 

the  calculations  are  so  happily  elucidated,  chief  nourishment    of  the    inhaUtants. 

that  a  student  moderately  versed  in  mathe-  The  mountain  Laplanders  have  no  fixed 

roatics  may  follow  the  great  astronomer  habitation,  but  wander  about  in  quest  of 

with  pleasure  to  his  beautiful  residts.*  food    for   their  flocks  of  reindeer,  and 

Lapland  ;  Jth«  most  northern  countiy  lodge  in  tents  or  buts,  wjhieh  are  usually 

in  Europe,  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  about  9  feet  in  height,  and  12  in  length, 

ocean,  east  by  the  White  sea,  south  by  Their  diet   is  chiefly  of  animal   fwxL 

Sweden,  and  west  by  Nbrway  and  th!e  Durinc  winter,  they  cany  on  some  traffic 

Atlantic.     Its  extreme   breadth  is  esti-  with  me  Swedes.    Hiis  takes  place  at 

mated  to  be .  500  miles,  and  its  length,  Tomeo,  and  other  towns  on  die  gulf  of 

from  cape  Orlov,  on  the  White  sea,, to  the  Bothnia,  and  consists  in  exchanging  skins, 

entrance  of  Saltersfiord,  on  the  Atlantic,  fiirs,  dried  fish,  venison,  and  gloves,  for 

about  700.    Lapland  is  divided  into  thpBe  flannel^  cloth,  hemp,  copper,   iron,  and 

parts^  called  Aussiarij  Swedish,  and  Danish  various  utensils,  but  particularly  for  sfor- 

otNonotgian,    The  part  of  Lapland  lyinir  ituous  .Uaubrs,  meal,  salt   and    tobaoca 

along  tlie  liorthem  shore  of  tiie  gulf  of  The  Laplanders,  or,  as  they  call  them- 

Bothuia,  consists  of  an  extensive  p4ain,  selves,  Samt  (La^pUtnder^  or  Idtppey  being 

abounding  in  immense  forests  of  spruce,  merely  a  niclmame),  are  a  nation  of  Fin- 

and  Scots  fir;  but  at  tlie  distance  of  80  nish  extraction.    The  population  is  esd- 

miles  fi'oiu  that  inland  sea,  the  ground  be-  mated  thus:   1900  in  Swedish  Lapland, 

comes  gradually  elevatcd,and  is  at  last  full  nearly  5000  in  Norwegian,  and  8800  in 

of  lofty  mountains,  which  rise,  between  Russian.    Besides  these,  there  are  in  the 

tlie  latitude  of  67°  and  68<^  90^,  to  a  height  countiy  several  colonies  of  Swedes,  Nor- 

of  froui  5500  to  6200  feet,  which,  in  ttiis  wegians  and  Finns.    The  whole, popula- 

hyperborean  region,  is  2700  feet  above  tion  of  the  countiy,  which  is  as  uuge  as 

tiie  line  of  perpetual  congelation.     The  France,    cannot    exceed    65,000.      The 

principal  rivers  are  the  Torneo,  the  Kemi,  height  of  the  Laplanders  is  between  fotu* 

the  Lulea,  and  Pftea.    The  Yana,  the  and  five  feet;  often  leas.    They  are  of  a 

principal  river  in  the  north-east,  and  the  dark  complexion,  with  black  hair;  strong, 

Alten,  the  prmcipal   in  the  north-west,  hardy  and  active;     They  arc  natural^ 

*  This  work  is,  at  the  same  time,  oDe  of  the  gfDtle  and  mild ;  have  no  characteristic 

fisMtspedmensof  American  typography.  vices  nor  virtues.     Generally  qieakiog^ 
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ihey  have  fitde  excitability,  but  love  tfaeir  aide  heavier  than  the  other,  and,  by  con- 
country,  md  are  happy  in  their  way.  sequence,  to  retain  a  constant  heel  or  in- 
They  tan  hides,  make  twine  of  the  sin-  clination  towards  the  heavier  side ;  unless 
ews  of  the  reindeer,  weave  coverii)gs  lor  when  she  is  brought  upright  by  placing  a 
their  tents,  knit  gloves,  make  wooden  greater  quantity  of  the  cargo  or  ballas^n 
utensils,  canoes,  sieges,  and  the  necessa^  the  other  eide. 

ry  articles  of  dress.  The  dress  of  both  Lapwuvo  {tringa  vcmeUua,  Lin.).  This 
sexes  is  nearly  the  same ;  that  of  the  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  pgeon,  and  he- 
women  is  almost  solely  distinguished  by  longs  to  the  snipe  and  plover  tribe.  It  is 
their  ornaments.  Both  sexes  wear  caps,  found  in  Europe  in  large  flocks,  except 
coats,  trowsersand  boots,  either  of  leather  duiinff  the  paijring  season,  when  it  eepa- 
or  fur  and  coarse  cloth.  In  summer,  rates  for  the  purposes  of  incubation.  The 
they  live  in  tents;  in  winter,  in  huts  female  lays  four  eggs,  of  a  dirty  olive, 
built  of  poles  covered  with  birch  'twigs  spotted  with  blapk :  she  makes  no  nest, 
and  earth,  having  at  the  top  a  hole  for  the  but  deposits  them  Upon  a  little  dry  Kiassy 
smoke.  They  live  on  fish  and  tlie  flesh  of  rudely  scraped  together :  the  youns  birds 
reindeer.  According  to  their  food,  the  run  about  very  soon  afler  they  are  natch<* 
Laplanders  are  divided  into  Reindeer  ed.  During  this  period,  the  old  ones  are 
Laplanders  or.  Mountain  Laplanders,  and  very  asnduous  in  their  attention  to  their 
Fisbing  Laplanders.  T^e  former  wander  charge:  on  the  approach  of  anv  person  to 
from  pasture  to  pasture  with  their  rein-  the  place  of  then:  deposit,  they  flutter 
deer.  A  wealthy  Laplander  possesses  a  round  his  head  with  great  inquietude,  and, 
thousand  or  more  of  these  animals,  if  he  persists. in  ^vapcing,  they  will  en- 
which  are  used  to  draw  die  sledses,  and  deavor  to  draw  him  away,  by  runnine  oflT 
to  carry  loads.  The  Fishing  Lapmnders,  as  if  lame,  and  inviting  pursuit.  These 
however,  who  possess  few  or  no  reindeer,  birds  have  a  singular  mode  of  collecting 
live  almost  entirely  on  fish.  They  kill  their  food,  which  consists  of  womuL 
sables  and  birds,  and  catch  the  eider-duck^  When  they  observe  the  small  elevation  in 
as  do  also  the  Reindeer  Laplanders,  if,  the  ground  which  the  worm  makes  before 
by  disease  or  other  misfortunes,  they  lose  it  returns  below  ground,  in  the  morning,  by 
their  reindeer.  The  Laplanders  formerly  emptying  itself,  they  gently  open  it  at  top 
worshipped  fetiches.  At  present,  they  are  wnth  theic  bill,  and  tap  on  the  ground 
aU  baptized,  but  they  have  mixed  their  old  at  the  side  of  it  Tills  attracta  the  worm 
superstitions  with  Christianity,  which  has  to  the  surface,  when  it  becomes  the  prey 
been  forced  upon  them ;  and  it  is  not  qn-  of  the  in^nious  hunteiv  These  birds  are 
common  for  a  Laplander  to  be  baptized  very  live^  and  active,  bemg  almost  con- 
whenever  he  comes  to  a  populous  place  tinually  in  motion,  sporting  and  flx)licking 
where  there  are  mis^onaries.  in  the  air,  in  all  directions,  and  assuming 

Lapo,  Amolph,  a  celebrated  sculptor  a  variety  of  attitudes.    They  run  alone 

and  architect,  bom  at  Florence,  1232,  flrst  tlie  ground  very  nimbly,  and  spring  and 

introduced  a  better  taste  into  architecture  bound  from  spot  to  spot  with  great  agility. 

by  bjs  great  works,   and  very  happily  In  the  mondi  of  October,  they  are  very 

united  solidity  and  grace.    He  began  the  fat,  and  are  then  said  to  be  excellent  eat- 

buildine  of  tiie  cat^dral  of  Florence  (to  ing.    Their  eggs  are  considered  a  great 

which  Bninelleschi  aflerwards  added  tne  delicacy,  and  bring  high  prices  in  the 

admirable  dome),  the  strong  walls  of  Flor-  London  markets. 

cnce,  the  convent  at  Assist,  and  several  LiquERiNa;  the  laying  on  metals  col- 
churches  and  other  edifices  at  Florence,  ored  or  transparent  varnishes,  to  produce 
He  died  in  1300.  the  appearance  of  a  different  color  in  &e 

Lapse,  in  ecclesiastical  law ;  a  slip  or  metal,  or  to  preserve  it  flx)m  rust  Thus 
omission  of  a  patron  to  present  a  clerk  laquered  brass  appeaiB  ^t,  and  tin  is 
to  a  benefice  within  six  months  of  its  be-  made  yellow.  Seed-lac  is  the  chief  com- 
ing void  *,  in  which  case,  the  benefice  is  position  for  laquers,  but  turpentine  makes 
sold  to  be  in  lapscy  or  lapsed,  and  the  right  a  cheaper  laquer. 
of  presentation  devolves  to  the  ordinary.  Larboard  ;  a  name  given  by  seamen 

Lapsed  Leoact  is  where  tjie  legatee  to  the  left  side  of  a  ship,  when  tne  specta- 

dies  before  the  testator,  or  where  a  legacy  tor's  &ce  is  tuibed  in  the  direction  of  the 

is  given  upon  a  future  contingency,  ana  head. 

the  legatee  dies  before  the  contingency  LQrhoard^7\u:k  is  wiien  a  ship  is elose^ 

happens.  hauled,  with  the  wind  bk>wing  on  her  lar- 

Lapsided  ;  the  state  of  a  ship  which  is  board  side.                                               « 

built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  one  Larcevt  is  the  fraudulent  taking  by  a 
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person  of  the  goods  of  another,  without  opens  it,  and  takes  out  a  part  of  the  goods, 
his  consent,  with  the  intent,  On  the  part  with  the  intent  to  steal  them,  this  is  theft, 
of  the  taker,  to  appropriate  them  to  his  But  the  common  law  makes  a  veiy  subtile 
own  use.    As  to  the  taking,  the  mere  re-  distinction  in  this  respect ;  for,  though 
moying  of  the  goods  is  sufficient  to  con-  breaking  tlie  package,  and  taking  a  part, 
stitute  the  crime ;  as,  where  the  thief  took  with  the  design  of  appropriating  the  aiti- 
down  goods  and  put  them  into  a  parcel,  for  cies,  is  theft,  yet  selling  the  \^ole  packafie 
the  purpose  of  carrying  them  away,  but  entire  has  been  held  not  to  be  so,  but  omy 
was  detected  and  airested  before  carrying  the  violation  of  a  trust    The  cases,  where 
them  away,  this  was  held  to  be  a  sufScient  a  chattel  is  taken  by  a  person  to  whom  it 
taking  to  constitute  hut>eny:    But,  whefo  has  been  intrasted,  and  who  conreins  it  to 
a  person  only  changed  the  position  of  a  his  own  use,  present  veiy  nice  discrimina- 
package  of  cloth,  by  raising  it  on  end,  for  tions  of  larceny  from  mere  breaches  of 
the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  cloth  from  trust,  in  regard  to  which  the  distinction  is 
the  bale,  and  was  detected  in  his  puipose  made  by  various  circumstances.    If  the 
before  he  had  opened  the  bale,  this  was  person  gets  possession  of  the  goods,  under 
held  not  to  be  a  sufficient  taking  to  amount  a  fiilse  pretence,  with  the  design  of  stealing 
to  this  offence.    The  doetrixvB)  in  this  re-  them,  yet,  if  they  come  into  his  poss^Bson 
spect,  is,  that,  to  make  the  crime  of^  laroe-  on  a  contract  or  trust,  it  has  been  held,  in 
ny,  the   person  conmiitting  it  must  get  many  cases,  not  to  be  a  larceny ;  as,  where 
the  article  into  his  possession.    The  intent  a  horse  was  bargained  for  at  a  fhir,  and 
is  a  material  circumstance  ;  for,  if  one  the  purchaser  n^e  him  oft^  saying  he 
person  takes  the  goods  of  another  openly,  would  return  directly  and  pay  die  pur- 
before  his  eyes,  thou^  with  the  design  of  chase  money,  but  did  not  come  back  at 
appropriating  them  to  his  own  use,  it  is  all,  having  intended  to  swindle  the  vender, 
not  larceny,  but  only  a  trespass:  so,  if  it  wst^  held  not  to  be  theft.    J^  howev^, 
£oods  be  taken  by  negligence  or  mistake,  the  purpose  for  which  the  article  was  in- 
it  is  not  larceny;  as  if  sheep  stray  into  trusted  to  another  is  accompli^ed,and  he 
one's  flock,  and  he  shears  them  by  mis-  afterwards  converts  it  to  his  own  use,  with 
take,  as  his  own.    The  necessity  of  an  theintention  of  stealing  it,  this  is  larceny; 
intention  to  steal,  in  order  to  constitute  as,  where  a  horse  was  let  to  go  to  a  certain 
larceny,  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  •  place  and  back,  and  the  hirer,  havins  gone 
servant's   asaisting  some  thieves  to  steal  and  returned,  then  sold  the  horse,  it  was 
his  master's  goods,  with  the  consent  of  his  held  to  be  theft,  for  the  particular  pur- 
master,  merely  that  the  thieves,  who  had '  pose  for  which  the  horse  had  been  intrust- 
previously  formed  the  design  of  commit-  ed  to  him,  had  been  served.    And  the 
ting  the  theft,  might  be  detected :  it  was  courts    generally  lean  tovtrards   constni- 
held  not  larceny  on  the  part  of  the  ser-  ing  the  oftence  to  be  a  larceny,  and  not 
vant,  but  it  was  held  to  be  so  on  the  part  merely  a  trespass,  where  the  party  gains 
of  the  others,  though  it  was  objected,  in  possession  by  some  false  pretence,  yrith 
their  behalf^   that  the    taking   was.  not  die  original  intent  to  steal ;  atid  with  good 
against  the  consent  of  the  master,  it  being  reason,  since  it  is  adding  a  breach'  of  trust 
essential  to  larceny,  that  it  should  be  com-  to  the  crime  of  larceny.     If  the  owner 
mitted  against  the  owner's  consent ;  but  does  not  part  ^vith  the  possession  of  the 
the  court  held  it  to  come  under  this  de-  goods,  though  the  person,  intending  to 
scription  of  crime,  for  the  thieves  had  pre-  steal  them,  contrives  to  bring  them  within 
viously  formed  the  desi^  of  stealing  the  his  reach  by  some  false  pretence,  this 
eoods,  and  the  master  did  not  consent  to  raises  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  larceny ;  as, 
tneir  appropriating  them  to  their  own  use,  where  one  sent  to  a  hosiei^s  for  a  quantity 
but  oiuy  to  their  proceeding  ^  far  that  of  stockings,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to 
they  might  be  detected  and  convicted  of  purchase  some,  and  having  selected  a  part 
the  crime.    If  a  person  has  property  in  out  of  a  parcel   brought  by  a  scn^ant, 
goods,  and  a  right  to  the  possession  of  which  he  pretended  he  Was  going  to  pur- 
them,  he  canivot,  in  general,  commit  the  chase,  under   some   pretence,  sent  the 
crime  of  larceny  in  taking  thein ;  but,  if  servant  away,  and  then  decamped  with 
he  only  has  the  custody  of  them,  and  no  the  whole  parcel,  it  was  held  to  be  larce- 
propeity  in  them,  he  may  steal  them,  ny,  for  the  owner  had  never  intrusted  him 
Thus,  if  a  bailee  or  lessee  of  chattels  ap-  with  the  parcel,  or  consented  to  part  with 
propriates  them  tp  his  own  use,  it  is  not,  m  the  possession.    The  same  construction 
general,  larceny.    Yet  it  has  been  held  was  put  upon  the  case,  when  a  servant 
that,  when   a   common  carrier,  having  was  sent  with  some  goods  to  a  certain 
charge  of  a  package  or  box  of  goods,  person,  and  another,  pretending  to  be  the 
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person  to  whom  they  were  sent,  received  Nothing  can  be  stolen  which  is  not  a  suh- 
them,  withxthe  intent  of  stealing  them,  ject  of  property ;  but  the  ciime  of  lar- 
The  cases  of  ring-dropping  are  instances  ceny  is  not  confined  to  the  deprivinff  of 
of  it;  such  getting  possession  of  money  or  the  owner  of  the  possession  of  the  article, 
goods  by  false  pretences,  being  held  to  be  It  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence,  to 
Jaroeny,  though  the  |;oods  come  into  the  take  the  article  from  the  possession  of  one 
IXMsession  or  the  thief  by  consent  of  the  having  only  a  special  property,  as  a  carrier 
owner;  that  is,  when  a  person,  in  compa-  or  other  baUee ;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  alle- 
ny  with  another,  pretends  to  find  a  ring,  gation  of  the  ownership,  in  the  indict- 
which  was  previously  dropped  for  the  ment,  to  state  that  the  article  belonged  to 
purpose,  and  the  companion,  being  impos-  such  person  having  a  special  property.  In 
ed  upon,  proposes  to  share  in  die  good  regard  to  shrouds  and  coffins  of  lead,  or 
fortune,  to  which  the  finder  consents ;  but,  other  materials  of  value,  the  question  of 
not  having  money,  proposes  to  bis  <^om-  ownenhip  has  heretofore  been  made,  and 
panion  to  take  the  ring,  eiving  cash,  a  they  are  nekl  to  belong  to  the  heirs^  exec- 
watch^  or  something  of  half  the  supposed  utors  or  legatees  of  the  person  deceased, 
value  of  the  rinjj^,  as  a  pledge,  until  he  can  and  i^  may  oe  so  idleged  in  the  indictment, 
dispose  of  the  ring,  when  its  value  is  to  be  Larceny  was  formerly  divided,  in  England, 
equally  divided.  The  transfer  having  into  two  kinds,  grand  and  pe% ;  the  for- 
beeii  made,  the  swindler  goes  off  with  the  mer  being  the  stealing  of  an  article  over 
article  that  he  has  receive,  and  bis  com-  the  value  of  one  shilling,  the  latter,  that  of 
panion  finds  the  rins  is  of  little  value,  an  article  not  over  that  value.  The  same 
This  is  held  to  be  larceny.  As  to  the  division  of  the  kinds  of  the  offence,  ac- 
kinds  of  things,  the  taking  of  which  is  lar-  cording  to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  is 
ceny^  they  must,  according  to  the  com-  made  in  some  of  the  U.  States.  But  this 
mon  law,  be  personal  property,  it  being'  distinction  is  abolished  in  England  by  a 
a  maxim  that,  though  real  estate  may  be  statute  of  7  and  8  Geom  IV.  In  Eng- 
trespaased  upon,  it  cannot  be  ^olen ;  and  land,  the  punishment  fer  grand  larceny 
so  fixtures,  and  whatever  is  a  part  of  the  was  death ;  but,  most  fi:equently,  of  late 
rea2to,  as  it  is  called,  could  not  be  subjects  years,  it  has  been  commuted  for  transport- 
of  larceny.  Thus  it  was  held  that  a  adon;  and,  now,  the  punishmMit  of  all 
standing  tree,  fruit  upon  the  tree,  ore  in  a  simple  larceny,  of  whatever  vfUue,  is,  by 
mine,  a  fence,  lead,  brass,  or  other  metal,  thestatuteabove-mentioned,impri8onment 
attached  to  a  building,  a  copper  boiler  or  transportation.  In  the  U.  States,  the 
set  in  bricks,  and  whatever  else  would  pass  punishment  is  usually  imprisonment  in  tlie 
by  a  conveyance  of  an  estate,  .was  not  a  common  jail,  or  penitentiary,  for  a  longer 
subject  of  larceny,  and  the  taking  of  such  or  Sorter  peiioil,  whipping  and  branding 
things  was  only  a  trespass  on  the  real  es-  b^ng  now  mosdy,  but  not  universally, 
tate.  But  tliis  distinction  is  mosdy  abol-  abolnhed.  Great  discredon  is  necessarily 
ished  by  statutes,  for  which  there  was  the  left  with  the  court^  in  regard  to  the  pun- 
stronger  reason,  as  many  of  these  things  ishment  of  this  offence.  Some  species  of 
were  such  as  were  pecuUarly  exposed  to  larceny,  as  from  the  person,  are  more  se- 
be  stolen.  So,  again,  by  the  common,  law,  verely  punished  than  others,  by  the  Eng- 
the  feloniously  taking  of  written  instru-  lish  law ;  and  a  larceny  committed  in  a 
ments,  they  not  being  considered  as  prop-  dwelling-house,  by  nighty  is  generally  con- 
erty,  but  merely  as  evidence  of  contracts,  sidered  an  aapravatea  crime,  and  is  pun- 
was  held  not  to  be  larceny ;  but  this  doc-  ished  accordinffly.  A  severer  punish- 
trine  has  been  pardally  abrogated  bv  stat-  ment  is  awarded,  both  in  England  and  the 
utes,  and  the  felonious  taking  of  bonds,  U.  States,  on  a  second  or  thiid  convicdon 
bills  of  exchange,  &C.,  is  larceny,  both  in  of  the  same  ofiender. 
Enffland  and  the  U.  States.  As  to  animals,  Larcb.  (larir);  a  genus  of  plants,  in- 
birds,  &c.,  the  felonious  taking  of  domes-  eluded,  by  many  able  botanists,  together 
dcated  ones  is  felony;  but  it  is  not  so  with  with  the  spruces,  under  pmiu;  and,  in- 
thoee  esteemed  to  be  of  a  wild  nature,  as  deed,  there  seems  to  be  no  essendal  differ- 
bears,  foxes,  &c.,  although  they  may  be-  ence  in  the  parts  of  fiuctification ;  the 
lon^  to,  or  have  been  purchased  by  some  leaves,  however,  are  in  separate  sheaths, 
individual,  unless  they  are  tamed,  or  are  and  differ  from  those  both  of  pines  and 
in  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  graces,  in  being  fiisciculate  and  decidu- 
soine  one.  The  felonious  taking  of  a  hive  ous.  The  American  larch,  or  hackma- 
of  liees  is  held  to  be  larceny,  unless  it  be  tiick,  is  a  noble  tree,  with  a  straigbt  trunks 
a  wild  hive  in  the  forest,  the  taking  of  which  often  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and 
is  hdd,  in  Pennsylvania,  not  to  m  larceny,  giving  out  numerous  slender  braaohe& 
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It  18  a  native  of  Casiada,  the  northeni  -  he  became  a  contributor  to  serend  fitennr 
parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  higher  journals,  and  translated  from  the  Endisn 
region  of  the  Alleffhany  mountainsL  ihe  MarHrma  ScribUru$f  &om  Pope's  Blis* 
Its  southern  limit  afong  the  sea-coast  cellanies,  and  sir  John  Pringle^  Ofaserva- 
may  be  placed  at  about  latitude  41^ ;  tions  on  the  Diseases  of  toe  Army.  He 
but  it  is  not  very  abundant  even  in  also  wrote  notes  to  the  French  yereion  of 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Hudibras;  He  followed  with  a  translation 
In  Canada,  according  to  Michaux,  it  con-  of  the  Grreek  romance  of  Chereas  and 
stitutes  extensive  masses  of  forest  on  the  CalUrhoe,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the'  Saguenai  and  about  BAUoOiiSque  des  Romans.  In  1767^  a  dif- 
lake  Mistassins ;  and  it  was  observed,  by  ference  took  place  between  him  and  Vol- 
major  Long,  as  far  westward  as  lake  taire,  on  whose  Philosophy  of  Histoiy  he 
Winnipeg.  The  wood,  though  heavy,  is  published  remarits,  under  the  title  of  a 
veiy  highly  valued,  being  remariEably  Supplement ;  to  which  the  latter  replied 
strong  and  durable,  and  m  smperior  to  in  his  well  known  Dtfense  de  man  Onde. 
that  ofany  pine  or  spruce.  In  Blaine,' it  is  Larcher  rejoined  in  ajR^pofu^  h  la  Di- 
a]  ways  used  for  the  kneesof  vessels,  when  ferut  de  man  Onde^  with  which  the  eon- 
it  can  be  procure.  The  EXuropean  larch,  troversy  ceased  on  his  part ;  but  not  so  the 
a  tree  veir  similar  in  stature  and  appear-  merciless  wit  of  his  opponent  He  soon 
ance,  but  having  cones  of  double  the  size,  after  undertook  a  translation  of  Heiodo- 
is  found  throughout  Siberia,  and  in  most  tus,  and,  in  1774^  published  his  learned 
of  die  northern  and  mountainous  ports  of  Mhwhrt  star  Vtmu^  to  which  the  acade- 
Europe.  It  is,  however,  entirely  wanting  m^  of  inscriptions  avra^ded  thdbr  prize, 
in  Ensland  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  wood  His  translation  of  Xenophon  led  to  his 
is  used  fbr  a  variety  cxf  purposes,  and  is  being  elected  into  that  acadeim^  His 
exceedingly  durable.  A.n  instance  is  re-  Herodotus  was  published  in  1^6,  of 
corded  of  a  vessel  built  of  cypress  and  which  a  new  and  very  improved  edition 
larch,  which  must  have  remained  under  appeared  in  18(%2.  He  was  sabsequentiy 
water  fbr  a  thousand  years,  and  the  timber  received  into  the  institute,  and  finally  ap- 
of  which  had  become  so  hard  as  to  resist^  policed  profbeaor  of  Greek  in  the  impe- 
entu^ly,  the  tools  of  the  workmen.  It  is  rial  universim  but  was  too  aged  for  active 
much  used,  in  naval  arohitecture,  for  services.  He  died  December  VSt^  1812, 
masts^and  the  fhime-woric  of  vessels,  being  and  was  regretted  as  an  accomplished 
capable  of  sustaining  much  mater  pras-  scholar  and  amiable  man. 
sure  even  than  oak ;  and,  in  Switzenand^  Lard  ;  the  fat  of  swine,  which  difiers 
entire  houses  have  been  constructed  of  it,  in  its  situation  from  that  of  almost  eveiy 
which,  however,  have  the  disadvantage  other  quadruped,  as  it  coven  the  ammal 
of  becoming  brown,  or  even  black,  with  all  over,  and  forms  a  thick,  distinct  and 
age.  It  a^rds  excellent  staves  fbr  casks,  continued-  layer  betwixt  the  fleeh  and  the 
capable  of  holding  spirituous  liquor.  The  skin,  somewhat  like  the  blubber  in  whales^ 
article  of  commerce  called  Vetdct  turpen-  applicable  to  various  puiposes,  both  culi- 
iine  is  obtained  fix>m  this  tree ;  and  a  nary  and  medicinal,  and  particulariy  to 
sin^e  individual  will  yield  seven  or  eight  the  composition  of  ointments.  The  usual 
pounds,  annually,  for  40  or  50  vears.  The  mode  of^  preparation  is,  to  melt  it  in  a  jar 
wood,  however,  is  injured  by  the  process,  placed  in  a  kettle  of  water,  and  in  this 
The  celebrated  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  state  to  boil  it,  and  run  it  into  bladders 
largest  and  most  majestic  of  the  cont/er<e  that ,  have  been  cleaned  with  great  care, 
of  the  eastern  continent,  is  also  a  species  The  smaller  the  bhidders  are,  the  better 
of  larch.  Besides  mount  Lebanpi^  where  the  lard  will  keep.  The  fet  which  ad- 
the  few  remaining  stocks  are  preserved  heres  to  the  parts  connected  with  the  in- 
with  religious  veneration,  it  inhaoits  Sibe-  testinesj  difiere  from  common  lard,  and  is 
ria  and  the  Himmalaya  mountains.  The  preferable  for  Uie  greasing  of  carriage 
cones  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  wheels 

preceding  species.  The  wood  is  said  to  Lardner,  Nathaniel ;  a  learned  divine, 
be  soil,  and  of  very  little  value.  bom,  1684,  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent  At 
Larcher,  Peter  Henry,  an  eminent  the  age  of  16,  he  was  sent  to  the  univeraity 
French  scholar  and  translator,  was  bom  of  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Ley- 
at  Dijon,  October  12,  1796.  He  was  an  den.  He  returned  to  England  in  17(^ 
intense  student  of  Greek  literature,  and  an  and  commenced  a  preacher  about  the  age 
assiduous  collector  of  eariy  editions.  His  of  25.  In  1719,  he  went  to  reside  in  the 
first  translation  was  the  Mectra  of  Eurip-  family  of  lady  Treby,  as  diNneetic  chap- 
ides,  which  attracted  little  attention  ;  but  lain,  and  tutor  to  her  son^  whom  he  aAfo^ 
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wank  accompamed  on  a-  tour  tikrouffh  cultivation  of  the  vine.     It  was  the  head- 
part  of  France  and  the  Netherlands.     In  quarters  and  centre  of  the  military  opera- 
1723,  he  vras  engaged,   in  conjunction  tions  of  the  Turks  against  the  Gieeks, 
with  other  ministers,  in  carrying  on  a  fiom  the  time  of  Ali  racha,  who  laid  the 
course  of  lectures  at  a  chapel  m  the  Old  foundation  of  his  power  in  Larisaa.  From 
Jewry,  London.  In  1727,  he  published,  in  this  ciiy  also,  Kourschid  Pacha,  and  all 
2  vol&,  8vo,  the  first  part  of  tne  Credibili-  the  other  seraakiers  who  succeeded  him, 
ty  of  the  Gonel  History  :   the  13th  part  commenced  their  campaigns  against  Li- 
appeared  in  1755,  and  was  followed  bv  vadia  and  Epirua 
three  supplementary  volumes^  comprising  Larive,  J.  Mauduit  do ;  bom  in  1749,  at 
a  history  of  the  apostles  and  evai^^elists,  LaRochelle;  one  of  the  roost  distinguished 
with  observations  on  the  New  Testament  tragic  actors  of  France,  after  Lekain  and 
The  university  of  Aberdeen,  in  174^  con-  Tahna.    Having  made  his  dA^  m  Lyons, 
ferred  on  him  the  degree,  of  P.  D.    In  he  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1771.    He^was 
the  latter  part  of  his  li%  he  retired  to  particularly  distinguished. in  heroic  parts. 
Hawkhurst,  where  he  died,  July  24, 1768,  During  the  reign  of  terror,  he  was  arrest- 
at  the  age  of  84.    Besides  his  principal  ed,  and  saved  only  by  a  secretary  of  the 
work^  he  wbb  the  author  of  Jewish  and  committee  of  public  safety,  who  destroyed 
Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  Oie  the  prooft  against  him  and  the  other  ac- 
Chrisdan  Relinon  (1764 — 67,4  vols.,  4to);  tors.    Before  new  documents  could  be 
the  History  of  the  Heretics  of  the  two  collected,   Robespierre  was  overthrown, 
first  Centuries  (4u>^  1780) ;  a  Vindication  Geoffix>y's  criHqiuSj  and  Talma's  rising 
of  three  of  our  Savior's  Miracles,  and  fimie,  induced  liim  to   leave  the   stage 
other  theologiGal  compoeitionB.     A  col-  rather  early.    He  bought  a  country-seat 
lective  edition  of  his  works,  vnth  his  life,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  and  was 
by  doctor  Kippis,  was  published  in  1788  elected  mayor*  of  the  place.    In  1806,  he 
(11  vols.,  8vo.).  went,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  court  of  Jo- 
<    Laees  {fcumiian$)  were  the  domestic  seph  Bonapigte,  then  king  of  Naples,  to 
and  fiunily  tutelary  gods  among  the  Ro-  establish  a  French  theatre  in  his  capital, 
mona    'fhey  were  inuures  of  wood,  stoiie  In  1816,  he  appeared  once  more  in  the 
nnd  metal,  and  generafiy  stood  upon  the,  part  of  Tancrede,  though  67  years  old, 
hearth  in  a  kind  of  shrine  (Unrarwmy  The'  for  a  charitable  purpojae,  with  great  sue- 
higher  cJusses  had  them  also  in  then;  bed-  cesa    Larive  died  in  1822.    Of  his  seve- 
chambers   or  private  lararia  (domestic  ral  works,  the  most  important  is  his  Gours 
chapels).      On   important    occasioni^   a  de  DiciamaUon  (3   vols.,.  Paris,   1804— 
young  pig,  a  lamb,  or  a  cal(  was  sacrific-  1810). 

ed  to  them.     From  these  domestic  tares  Lark  {alauda).  .  In  ^is  genus  of  birds, 

must  be  distin^ished  those  which  ^ere  the  bill  is  straight,  slender,  bending  a  little 

Eublicly  warabipped  by  the  whole  state,  towards  the  end,  and  sliarp-f)ointed  ;  the 

y  a  city  or  class  of  men.    Silvanus  was  nostrils  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  the 

tlie  general  lar  of  the  peasants,  and  Mars  tongue  bifid.  The  toes  are  free,  the  hinder 

of  we  soldiery.     The  public  larc$  were  one  thickest,  and  nearly  e<)ual  to  the  outer. 

twin  sous  of  Mercury  and  the  nymph  There  are  several  species  which  deserve 

Lara.  At  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  notice    The  sky-lark  {A.  aroensia^  which 

a   festival  was  solemnized  in  nonor  of  is  the  most  harmonious  of  this  musical 

thein,  and  of  tlie  reigning  emperor,  who  family,    is   almost    universally    diffused 

was  considered  a  public  lar,     (See  Pe-  tbrouffhout  Europe,  is  eveiy  where  ex- 

naJtes.)  tremely  prolific,  and  sought  fer.    These 

Laiussa,  a  city  of  Thessoly,  on  the  birds  are  easily  tamed,  and  bt^come  so 

Peneus,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  fiimiliar  as  to  eat  from  the.  hand.     The 

\tn  bull-fights,  which  were  conducted  in  sky-lark  commences  his  song  early  in  the 

the  same  manner  as  they  are  at  present  in  spring,  and  continues  it  during  the  whole 

Madrid,  was  the  rendezvous  place  of  Ju-  summer,  and  is.  pne  of  those  few  birds 

liuii   Ca^sar^s  army  before  the  battle  of  that  chant  whilst  on  the  wing.    When  it 

Pbarsalia.    It  is  now  the  larcest,  richest  first  rises  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are  feC'- 

and  most  populous  city  in  Tnesaaly,  and  hie  and  interrupted  ;  as  it  ascends,  how- 

tho  seat  or  a  Greek  archbishopric,  with  ever,  they  gradually  swell  to  their  full 

4000   houses,  and  25^000  inhabitants,  of  tone,  and,  long  afler  the  bird  has  .reached 

whom  about  one  fourth  are  Greeks.    It  a  height  where  it  is  lost  to  the  eye,  it  still 

has  houses  fer  dyeing  yam,  manufactories  coutiuiies  to  charm  the  ear  with  its  melo- 

of   morocco  leather,  considerable   com-  dy.     It  mounts  aknost  perpendicularly, 

niercc,  and  some  attentknn  is  paid  to  the  and  by  successive  springs,  and  descends 
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in  an  oblique  direction,  unless  threatened  and  brilliant  colors  of  their  flowen^  the 

with  danger,  when  it  drops  like  a  stone,  prevailing  tint  of  which  is  blue.  F^fty  ape- 

Tlie  female  forms  her  nest  on  the  ground,  cies  are  known,  all  belonging  to  thenonfa- 

generally  between  two  clods  of  earth,  and  em  hemisphere,  and  most  of  them  to  the 

iines  it  with  dry  grass.    She  lays  four  or  regions  around  tlie   Mediterranean  and 

five  egfis,  which  are  hatched  in  about  a  Black  seas.     Five    only  inhabit    North 

fortnight,  and  she  generally  produces  two  America. 

broods  in  the  year.  In  the  autumn,  when  Laroche-Jacquelin.  (See  Roche-Jae- 
these  birds  assemble  in  flocks,  they  are  qudin,  and  La  VendieJ) 
taken  in  vast  numbers.  Pennant  states  La  Romaiu,  marquia  (See  Bnrnana,) 
that  as  many  as  4000  dozen  have  been  Larret,  Dominique  Jean,  baron  de, 
caught  near  Dunstable  alone.  The  wood-  commandant  of  the  legion  of  honor,  one 
lark  (A,  arbarea)  is  distinguished  l^  of  tlie  most  distinguished  surseons  of 
its  SRUill  size  and  less  distinct  colors.  It  France,  was  bom  in  17G6,  at  tfeaudeau, 
is  generally  found  near  the'  borders  of  near  Bagn^res,  department  of  the  Upper- 
woods,  perches  on  trees,  and  sings  during  Pyrenees,  studied  at  P«iris,  under  Saba- 
the  night,  so  as  someUmes  to  be  mistaken  tier.  Larrey  first  introduced,  in  17981,  the 
for  tibe  nightingale.  When  kept  in  a  cage,  ambulances  volantes  (flying  hospitals)  into 
near  one  of  the  latter  biids,  it  often  strives  the  French  army,  and  accompanied,  in 
to  excel  it,  and,  if  not  speedily  removed,  1796,  the  Egyptian  expedition,  whore  he 
will  fall  a  victim  to  emulation.  The  fe-  did  great  service.  In  all  the  other  cam- 
male  lays  five  eggs,  of  a  dusky  color,  in-  paigns  of  Napoleon,  Larrey  gave  proo& 
tersperaed  with  deep  brown  spots,  and,  of  his  great  zeal,  courage  and  sagacity*. 
like  the  former  species,  raises  two  broods  After  the  battle  of  Wagram,  he  was  made 
in  the  year.  There  is  but  one  tme  lark,  a  baron.  During  tlie  passage  of  tlie 
the  shore-lark  (./f.  alpestris),  found  in  the  Berezina,  he  performed  a  dangerous  ope- 
U.  States,  and  this  is  (flso  an  inhabitant  of  ration  on  the  general  Zajonczek,  then  80 
Europe,  though  it  is  much  more  common,  years  old,  afterwards  viceroy  of  Poland, 
and  migrates  farther  south,  in  America.  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Larrey  was 
It  is^  of  a  reddish  drab  color,  with  a  whit-  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  pub- 
ish  tint  beneath;  a  broad  patch  on  the  hdhed  his  important  observations  on  E^ypt 
breast  and  under  each  eye,  as  well  as  the  and  Syria,  in  1803,  in  his  RdaUon  htio- 
lateral  tail  feathers  black.  The  brown  riqae  d  efarurgicale  de  PExp^dUion  de  VAr- 
lark  of  Wilson  properly  belongs  to  the  nUe  (POrieni  en  Egypte  d  Sifrie.  Previ- 
genus  anithus.  This  bird,  however,  pos-  ous  to  this  had  appeared  his  Mhwire  sw 
sesses  many  of  the  habits  of  the  lark,  as  Us  Amputations  des  Membres  h  la  Smie  des 
that  of  singing  when  rising  on  the  wing.  Coups  de  Ftu,  dwfi  desflusieurs  Obserta- 
seldom  perohinff  on  trees,  building  on  the  turns  (1797  ;  new  edition,  1808) ;  also 
ground,  &c.  The  brown  lark  is  also  an  Mhwire  de  Ckirurgie  mUitaire  d  Cam- 
inhabitant  of  both  continents,  but  is  found  jaagne  (3  vols.  1811,  which  has  been  trans- 
only  during  the  winter  in  the  U.  States,  lated  into  Engtisb  by  Hall).  He  contribut- 
It  is  of  a  pale  mfous  color  beneath,  with  ed  several  articles  to  the  Didiomnahre  da 
the  breast  spotted  with  black ;  tail  feathers  Sdtnees  Midicales,  Napoleon  bequeathed 
blackish,  the  outer  half  white  ;  the  seo-  to  Larrey  a  le^cy  of  100,000  francs,  and 
ond,  white  at  tipi  Xi  is  usually  found  in  calls  him,  in  his  testament,  the  most  virtu- 
open  fields,  cultivated  grounds,  &c.,  near  ous  man  that  he  ever  knew.  Larrey  was 
the  water,  and  feeds  exclusively  on  insects,  much  beloved  by  the  soldiere,  as  they 
The  meaidow-laric,  which  Wilson  classed  showed  in  times  of  difliculty. 
with  the  alauda,  does  not  belong  to  this  Larta.  (See  Artcu) 
genus,  being  a  stumuSf  or  rather  a  stumd-  Larva  ;  a  name  given  to  evil  s|nrils 
fa  (Viell),  a  genus  somewhat  allied  to  and  apparitions,  which,  acx^rding  to  the 
olaudtL  (See  Meadow-Lark,)  notions  of  the  Romans,  issued  firom  their 
Larkspur  [ddphiiman)  ;  a  genus  of  craves  in  the  night,  and  came  to  terri^ 
plants,  aUied  to  the  ranunculus  and  colum-  Uie  world.  The  word  properiy  signi- 
bine,  distinguished  b^  its  petaloid  calyx,  fies  a  maskf  whose  horrid  and  uncouth 
the  superior  leaflet  of  which  terminates  in  appearance  serves  to  fi^ten  children, 
a  long  spur.     The  stem  is  herbaceous,  (See  Lemurts.) 

bearing  alternate  leaves,  which  are  usually  Lascaris  ;  the  name   of  two  noble 

very  much  divided  ;  and  the  flowers  are  Greeks  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  descend- 

(Usposed  in  terminal  racemes.    Some  of  ants  of  the  imperial  fiunily,  and  both  na- 

the  species  are  common  in  our  gardens,  tives  of  Constantinople,  who,  on  the  tak- 

where  they  are  cuMvated  for  the  beauty  ing  of  that  capital  by  the  Tiuks,  in  1459^ 
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fled  to  Italy.  Cbfu&miine,  the  elder,  set-  Las  Cases,  Eawkiucl  Aognsle  Dieu- 
tied  fiiTBt  at  Milan,  where  he  was  received  donn6,  count  o^  marquis  de  wt  Cauasade, 
into  the  grand^duke's  household,  as  tutor  the  author  of  the  well  known  Mimanal 
to  bis  dauehter.  He  afterwaidff  visited  de  Saxnte  HUhie,  and  distinguished  fbr 
Rome  aud  Naples,  in  which  latter  eity  "be  his  ftithflil  attachment  to  Napoleon,  was 
opened  a<8c)iool  of  eloquence,' SHd,  finally,  bom  1763^]n  the  castle  Las' Cases,  near 
took  up  bis  abode  at  Messina,  whither  the  Sor^^e,  in.  Languedoc,  of  an  ancient 
fame  of  his  literary  attainment^  especial-  Spanish  family,  to  which  the  celebrated 
ly  in  Ihe  Greek  linffuage,  attracted  many  Bartholomew  Las  Casas  (q.  v.)  belonged, 
distinguished  disciples^  and,  among  oth-  He  received  his  early  education  from  the 
ere,  the  Celebrated  Pietro  oembo,  afler-  priests  of  the  onttDry  at  Venddme,  and  aA 
waitts  known  as  th&  cardinal  of  that  terwardsjoiDefl  the  military  school  at  Par- 
name.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  is,  which  he  left  •to  enter  the  navy.  He 
Grammar,  and  of  some  ether  wprks  in  wa^  present  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar;  and, 
that  kinguage  and  in.  Lotio^  whiph  were  Qct^,  }78^he.wa^n  the  sea-fight  off  the 
first  printed  at  MHan,  in  147^  and  figaitv  •  eape  of  CddlK.  '  After  Uie  peaqe,  he  vifflt- 
at  Venice,  in  1495,  at  the  Aldine  i^ress.  ed  AmeriClL  Afirica,  the  Hie  of  France  and 
H^  died  ^out  the  close  of  tlie  cent^>-  ibe  Indies,  for  the  putpose  of  acquiring  ex- 
John,  ihe  ybun^r  of  tbe  two,  sumamed  perienoe.  He  dienpadsod  his  examination 
Rhvndacenus,  took  •  up  his  residence  ai  m  a  tery  honorable  manner,  and  obtained 
Padua,  lindeir  ihe  protection  of  Lorenzo  the  place  of  fieutenanL.  On  the  biieaking 
de**  Medici,  wbp  distinguished  him  by  his  out  of  the  revohitiOB,  he.  remained  attach- 
&vor,  and  despciteh^  him  into  Greece^  to  ed  to  the  court  parr^^  emigrated,  is  1791, 
piUrchas^  valuable  mteuscfipt^  The  sid*  tb  Wohns,  and  resmed  alternately  at  Cob» 
ta&'s  orders  gaioed  iiim  access  to  the  H-  leatz '  ai^d  Aix^a-ChapeUe,  where  the 
brariesyso  that  he  accomplished,  his  miB^  Blrench  piinoes  wen  surrouhded  by  a 
sion  much  to  the  saftid^csioii  of  iiisem-  brilKant  train  of  followers ;  served  as  a 
plover,  apd  enriched  ^  •  Florentine  eol-  member  of  the«  marine,'  in  the  campaign 
lection  with  the  fruits  of  hia  temrchea.-  of  179%  und^  the  duke  of  Brunswick; 
In  141)4v  h»  quitted  Italy,  ohd  ente/ad  the  and,  after  its  onhappy  termination,  went  to 
service  of  Ix>uis  XII  of  pranoe,  who  made  Etigland;  destitute  of  every  thinj^.  In 
him  his  envoy  to  the  Venetian  senal^  \^  tiicse  circiiin8taDGe8,lie  supported  himself 
but,  on  the  elevatibn  of  John  de'  Medici  by  ^ving  lessons  in  apy  branch  of  knowl- 
to  the  popedom,  by  the  title  of  Leo  X  ^S^  i>>  which  he  could  find,  pupils.  Af- 
Loscaris  v^evt  to  JEU)rae,  at  Uie  invitation  ter.  having  bean  engaged  in  the  fruidess 
(>f  that  pontifi^  and,  oo  the.  foundation  of  elcpeditioa  to  Vendee,  and  the  affiiir  of 
hie  Greek  imUege  there,  was  appointad  its  Quiberoo,  where  he  escaped  almost  mirsc- 
first  principal  and  superintendfitit  of  the  ukHis)^,  he  Issued  the  prospectus,  of  his 
OreeK  presa  To  promote  the  ends  of  Historical  Atlas,  #hich  met  with  great 
this  institution,  of  whloh  the  ascertainins^  •acouragement,  and  was  very  profitable. 
and  preserving  the  true  pronunsiation  of  He  gladly  sipized  on  an  opporttlnity  to 
the  GrecJc  laimiage  ^Vaa  one  of  the  chiel^  •  return  to  France,  vnhen  Bonaparte  invited 
Lascaiis  made  a  second  joaraey  into  back  the,  emigrants.  He  lived  in  Paris,  in 
Greece,  and  brought  back  with  him  some  a  reth«d  manner,  occupied  in  writing  and 
youths  of  'good  ftmilies,  who  were  4o.  -in  bookselling.  His  principal  woik  was 
communicate  ^and  to  reeeive  inabruction.  liis.  Historical  Atlas,  which  appeared  in 
The  remainder  of  his  lift  was  divided  be-\  1804,  and  met  with  great  success  (another 
rcveen  P^ris,  whete  he  assisted  Franc^  I  editioa^  1820).  He  publi^ed  it  under  the 
in  fonrang  the  royal  Mbraty,  and  Rome, '  same  of  J>iSlQu;e,  and  whife  thus  occupied 
in  which  btusr  city  he  died  of  the  gout,  at  enjoyed  sevcnu  years  of  tranquillit>\  But 
tbo  age  of  90,  in  1535b  He  pabftslied  a  his  ardent  spirit  was  kindled  with  admihi- 
translation  of  Pol^bius  and  or  the  Ar^  tion  of  the  emperor,  and  he  became  de- 
nautics  of  Apollonins,  togviher  with  a  inrous  to  attach  himself  to  him.  .The  at- 
Greek  Anthok^gy  (1494,  £fio) ;  annota-  taok  on  Flushing,  }ay  the  Bb^isb,  in  1809, 
tionson  th0  works  of  Sophocles  and  Ho-  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  act.  Napo- 
juaer ;  four  of  the  plays  of  Euripides ;  and  neon  appointed  him  chamberlain  and  mas- 
a  coJleetionofepiemmsaodapophtheigms^  i;er  ofreqriests  in  the  council  of  state. 
in.  Greek  and  Latin  (Paris,  4to.,  1827),  When  Holland  was  united  to  France,  Na- 

Lasoars  ;  native  Jndion  sailors,  many  poison  sent  him  to  tbift  country  16  direct 

of  whom  are  in  the  service  of  the  £ast  aU  matters,  coiiuected  with  the  marine. 

Jadiia  company.  In  1811,  he  was  employed  to  liquidate  the 

Iaa^  Casas.   (See  Ctuaa,)                .  public  debt  of  the  lUyrian  provinces.    H« 
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was  afterwards  appmnted  to  visit  half  of  He  ^ots  the  severe  treabnent  wfaicli  he 

the  French  depanments,  to  examioe  the  received  ihom  the  British  government  in 

poor-hooses,  prisons,  hosfiitals,  &e^  &ti.  strong  colors.    Las  Cases  applied  himself, 

This  duty  was  finished  just  at  the  time  of  with  the  greatest  zeal,  to  accompUsh  the 

Napoleon's  return  from  Rusma.    A  nu-  object,  which,  as  be  himself  says,  was  the 

merous  national  guard  biiving  been  rai^d,  caUsb  of  his  being  fi)rced  to  leave  St 

on  account  of  the  eetmnce  of  the  allies  Helena.   'He  wsQte  to  the  empress  Maria 

hito  FVance,  Las  Cases  entered  the  10th  Louisa,  sent  the  letter  open  to  prince  M«- 

legion,  which  he  comm^ded  in  the  ab-  temicb^  and  then  jippked  to  die   tiuee 

sence  of  its  chief.    Theabdieatioil  QfNa^-  allied  sovereigns^  and  described  to  them 

poleon  and  the  'restoration  of  Louis  fpl-  Napoleon's  pdnful '  situation.     He  also 

lowed.    Las  Cases  now  went  to  Eiugland,  MdreSsed  a  letter  io  lord  Bathurst,  the 

in  Older  to  avoid  behig  a  witness  to  the  English    minister,    compibininff   of  the 

course  of  afihirs  at  Paris,  and  after  his  treatment  of  Napoleon.     At   th^   same 

return  lived  in  retirement.    After  Napo-  time,  he  wrtAe  to  all  the.  membsm  of  Na- 

leon^  return  from  Elba,  he  was  appointed  poleon's  &axi\y,  and  endeavored  to  obtahi 

counsellor  of  atate  and  president  of  the  for  the  ex*emperor  books  and  other  cam- 

eommiasion  of  requests.    But  when  the  forts.    He  next  applied*  to  the  congrBsa 

Wttle  of  Waterloo  made  Napoleon's  sec-  of  the  sovereigns  at  Aix-la-Ch&pelle,  in 

ond  abdication  necessary.  Las  Cases  beg-  ftvor  of  the  illustrious  prisoner,  and  pie- 

ged  to  be  permitted  to'&llow  him.    Sep-  .  seated  to  them  A  Jetter  from  NapoleonVs 

ataled  ftom  (lis  Ihmily,  and  accompanied  mother.    Las  Cases   also  wrote  to  La 

only '  by  his  oldest   son,  he  vpluntarily  Horpe,  the  tutor  of  the  emoeior  Alexan- 

shared  the  £ite  of  the  exile  with  resigpa-  der,  on  this  subject    To  all  his  requests 

tion,  independence  and  magnanimity.    He  and  meihorials-h^  received  no  answer, 

remained  until  the  end  of  1816  with  Napo-  He  repeaited  his  applications  with  as  little 

leon  at  St  Helena,  and  acted  as  his  secreta-  success  at  -the  congress  of  Laybach.    At 

ly  in  his  preparation  of  the  histqjy  of  his  this  time  Napoleon  died.—The  Memorial 

own  life,    nealsoinstmeted  him  in  Eng-  de  StMte  HeUne  is  rich  in  historical  ma- 

lish.    But  a  letter  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  terials,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  a  safe 

which  be  endeavored  to  \send  secretly  to  authority  on  (he  subject  of  Napoleon^ 

Europe,  bontrary  to  the  commands  of  the  histoiy,  because  the  author  enlarged  it, 

English  governor,  Qccasione<l  the  removal,  aftier  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  out  of  fais 

of  himself  md  his  son  finom  Napokon  handB,firommemory,  and  adapted  it  to  the 

(Nov.  27, 1816).    After  a  confinement  of  existing  state  of  things.    From  what  Las 

six  weeks,  he  ^vas  sent  to  the  cape  of  Cases  says,  it  is  evident  that   Napoleon 

Good  Hope,  and  was  detaii^ed  inclose  con-  well  knew  that  tlie  work  was  -written  for 

finement  for  eight  months,  af^er  which  he  pgiblicatiop,  «lnd  the  notes  were  taken  in 

was  tent  back  to  fkii^^pe.    Wh^  he  ar-  his  presence,  and  at  his  nequest    The 

rived  in  the  Thames,  his  papers  were  wprk  has  b^n  translated  into  Engliah. 

taken  from  him,  and  he  was  not  permitted  Napoleon  placed  many  interesting  papeis 

to  land,  but  was  Sent  to  Ostend.    From  in  the  hands  of  Los  Cases,  and,  amon? 

thence  he  was  carried  through  the  Neth-  others,  his  will.    Since  the  first  edition  of 

erladds,  and,  in  December,  1817,  he  first  his  Memorial,  Las  Cases  has  published  an 

found  a  secure  and  quiet  reradence   at  abridgment    A  new  edition  of  his  Ma* 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  He  tb^  resided  MgUnvpUj  girUal(^iqat,  thvnalogique  d 

for  a  long  timein  Belgium,  and  thence  went  ghgrmdqSe,  also    appeared    at    Pteis, 

to  Paris,  where  he  lived  retired,  and  ar-  1824,  K>Ho. 

ranged  his  papers  which  he  had  recovered  LascT,  Peter,  count  de  ;  a  mihtaiy  ofli- 
from  England.  In  1823  appeared  his  cer,  bom  in  Irehnd,  in  1678.  After  ^e 
Mimorial  de  SainU  Hdhie,  in  eight  vol-  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Williain  III,  he 
urnes*  This  journal  disclosed  the  severe  ent^ed  the  French  service.  After  die 
treatment  which  Napoleon  had  received  peace  of  Ryswick,  he  entered  into  the 
from  sir  Huclson  Ix>we,  the  governor.  Austrian  army,  and  served  against  die 
Sir  Hudson  having  published  an  insulting  Turks.  He  was  neatt  eroplo^  fay  the 
answer  to  the  count,  in  London,  his  son  king  of  Poland,  and  then  by  Peter  the 
went  to  England,  and  challenged  sir  Hud-  €^at  of  Rus^a.  In  1709,  he  was  wound- 
son,  who  procured  the  removal  of  the .  ed  at  Pnltowa ;  and  he  assist^  in  the 
young  Las  Cases  from  the  country.'  In  taking  of  Riga,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  eighth  book  of  this  Memorial,  the  governor.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
count*  relates  his  owntiistorv  from  Dec  ecneral  in  1720:  ^Catharine  I  appointed 
31, 1816,  on  which  day  he  left  St  Helena,  him  govemoir  of  Livonia.    He  died  in 
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17S1,  luiviog  attaincNi  the  xmk  of  field-  other  place.    La  Sema  was  wounded  and 

AiarahaL    "llie  prince  de  lagtie  {mblished  token'  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ayachuco, 

a  oollecdon  of  tne  worka,  and  a  joumal  of  Dec  d,  1834,  which  put  an  end  to  his  au- 

the  campaigDSy  of  inanhaL  Lascj.  thority  in  Peru.    On  his  return  to  0pain, 

LasOT,  Joseph  Francis  Mauncoi  count  ]^e  retired  fi'om  public  life,  to  reside  in  his 

,de,  sen  of  the  toregoing^  was  bom  at  Pe-  native  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera. 

t^nbuig,  in  1725.    In  174^  he  entered  Lasheh  {coUus  scorpius) ;  a  formidable- 

into  the  Austrian  ^rvice,  and  made  a  looking  and   singular  fbn,  belonging  to 

campaign  in  Italy.    He  gradually  "rose  to  the  gr^  order  of  OcarUhaptfrygiens  (Cu- 

the  rank  of  genefa),- after  having  displayed  yier).    It  is  about  half  a  foot  lone,  having 

his  milittiry  talents  at  the  battles  of  iLowo*  the  Aead  and  anterior  part  much  larger  in 

sitZf.Breslau  and  Hochkirohen ;  an^,  in  .  proportion  than  the  posterior.    The  h^d 

1760,  he  penetrated  to  BerBn,  at  the  head  u^  blackish,  the  back  variegated  with,  pale 

of  15,060  men  ;  for  which  bpld  exploit,  he  and  black  patches,  placed  transversely ; 

v^BS  made  a  commander  of  the  <Mrder  of  aide^  divided  by  a  rough  longitudinal  line, 

Maria  Theresa,  and,  in.  1762,  r^peivedthe  below  which  they  are  yellow,  becomins 

baton  'of  mar3ha].    Under  Josepli-IIf  iie  '^ter'as  they  approach  the  belly.    Tm 

was  a  memlier  of  the  council  of  war  at  eill-covers  and  head  are  furnished  with 

Vienna,  and  was  the  author  of  the  nnlitary  formidable  spines,' which  are  capable  of 

regulations  adopted  by  that  prinae.    fl(e  indicting  a  painful  wound,  which  circum- 

was  employed  against  the  Turks  in  1788j  stance  appears  to  have  been  well  known 

-  and  again  aflar  the.  daath  of  Lftudohn.  to  the  ancients  :>**  JEh  capUia  duro  nocihavs 

He  ^ied  at  Vienna^  Nov.  30, 1801.  ^  ^otpiw  idu."*    This  Ash  has  the  faculty 

•    La  3eiina,  Joa6,  viceroy  of  Peru,*at  the  of  swelUng  out  its  gill-covers  and  cheeks 

capitulation  of  the  ;aya]lstiy,in'  1824,  com-  tc^  an  enonnouB  size.    It  is  found  in  all 

menced  his  caieer  in  the  Spanish  artillery,  parts  of4he  northern  Atlantio  ocean,  beintr 

and,  in  1809,'  served  at  Sarafossa,  under  very  frequem  about  Newrfoufidland'  and 

the  celebnited  Palafbx,  in  uie  rank  of  the  Eastern  States,  w^ere  it  is  called  scd- 

lieutenant-colonel.  -    Upon    the  appoint-  pinf^.    In  ^Qreenland,  it  forms  a  favorite 

^            ment  of  seneral  Peznela  to  be  viceroy  of  article  of  food. 

Peru,  in  1816,  La  Sema  was  commission-  Lassa.  ;  a  <aty  of  Afiip,  the  capital  of 

ed  to  succeed  hnn  in  ihe  command  of  the  Great  Thibet,  liCtle  known  ^o  Europeans. 

aarmy  of  Upper  Peru.    He  arrived  at  Ari-  It  is  chiefly  distingui^ed  as  the  residence 

ca  m  September,  1816,  and,  from  that  of  the  Dalai-'lama,  or  the  great  head  of 

time  until  December,  18Si4,  was  pro^iinent  the  Shaman  religion..   Hence  it  is  usuaHy 

in  the  military  operations  of  the  contend-  crowded  >^th  roval  and  noble  pereonages,^ 

ing  parties.    dM  to  reguUn*  service  in  the  fix)m  all  parts  of  Ana,  who  come  to  pie- 

peniiisulGir  war,  be  had  no  just  idea  of  the  sent  their  homage,  aihI  to  ofibr  splendid 

system  necessary  to  be  fblloipred  in  Amef-  presents.to  this  earnily  divinity*    Lon.  91° 

ica ;  and  therefore,  in  roite  of  hi3,proficien-  d'  E. ;  lat  29^  30^  N.    CSee  Loana.) 

ey  in  tactics,  he  proved  no  match  even  for  Lasso,  Oiiando  di  (Oriandus  Lassos); 

the  half-aatned  gauebos  of  Buenos  Ayres,  '  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  six- 

In  his  fiist  campaign,  he  advanced, to  Sal-  teenth  century.    He  was  born  at  Mans, 

ta,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  in  disorder,  in  Hainatit,  in  1590.    Thuanus  (De  Thou) 

Finding  his  boasted  plans  of  conducting  lelates  that   he  was  carried   off,  while 

tiie  vrar  «n  ri^  to  ftil  bim.  La  Sema  a  child,  on  account  of  his   fine  voice, 

aeked  and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Ferd.  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  took 

Spain.    In  1819,  he  arrived  in  Uma  to  hiiii  to  Italy,  and  had  him  inetrueted  in 

embark,  and,  while  there,  was  promoted  mumc.    Having  lost  his  voice  in  his  18th 

to  the  rank  of  Heutenant^genenu,  in  con-  year,  he  was  occupied  three  years,  in  Na- 

sequence  o£  an  expected  invasion  fixMn  pies,  as  a  teacher  of  mu«c.    He  then  be- 

Chile,  and  prevailed  upon  to  remain.    He  came  chap^l-inaster  in,  the  Lateran  churdh 

received,  accordingly,  the  direction  of  the  in  Rome.    Here«he  remained  two  years, 

military,  operations  against  Sui  Martin;  and  tlien  returned  to  his  native  country 

and,  by  means  of  a  junta  of  his  friends,  ap-  to  see  his  parents,  whom,  however,  lie  did 

pointed  to  advise  the  viceroy  in  the  ^ftoA-  not  find  living:    He  then  travelled,  ^th 

ecution  of  the  war,  he  became  sup^me  in  Julius  Caesar  ^rancaccio,  to  England  and 

military  matters.     In  January,  1821,  «  France,  and  again  lived,  for  some  years, 

faction  of  the  Spanish  army  deposed  the  in  Antwerp,  wnence  he  went  to  Munich 

viceroy  Pezuela,  and  fdacea  La  Sema  at  as  chapel-maater  to  Albert  dnke  of  Bata- 

the  head  of  the  government.    The  subsor  ria.    Charies  IX  of  France  invited  him  to 

quent  bifltoiy  of  the  war  iiebnge  to  an-  Paris ;  but  Lasso  leanied,  on  his  way  to 
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tbm  city,  the  death  of  the  king,  nod  was'  are,  rend^  this  dintch  iwrticuiaily  ww- 

immediately  h^eataUiahed  ib  hia  plade  by  thv  of  obeervadon.    At  die  portal  ia  tbe 

duke  WiHiam.  He  remained  in  this  office  balcony,  from  which  the  pope  beatowa 

Until  hia  death. .  Orlando  was  equally  eel-  bis  blessing  upon  the  people.     At  the 

ebrated  for  his  sacred  and  hia  secular  mu-  chief  akar  of  this  churchy  none  bat  the 

sic     He  waa  the  improver  of  figured  pope  can  read   mass;   for  within   it  is 

oDunterpcnnt.    His  productions  were  nu-  a  wooden  one  of  great  antiquity,  upon 

merous,  but  are,  at  present,  rarely  to  be  which  the  apostle  Peter  ia  aaid  to  have 

met  with.    His  sons  published  a  collec-  read  iitossL    In  this  church,  also,  are  to 

tion  of  his  mofelf,  under  the  name  Mag^-  be  seen  the'  two  stools  of  red  marble, 

num  QattfJllimcum(M|inich,  1604,^7  vm-  whicli  h^ve  an  opening  in  the  middle  of 

uineS)  tolio).    In  the  royal  library  at  Mu-  -  the  spat,  and  which  are  said  to  have  been 

nich,  is  the  richer  collectiop  of  his  works,  used  for  tbe  investigation  of  the  sex  of  die 

Latakia  (anciently  Laodicea)  *,  a  sea-  newly  elected  pope ;  but,  in  the  baths  of 

port  in  Syria,  50  miles  south  Autioch,  70:  Caracalla,  where  they  were  found,  they 

south-west  Aleppo ,  Ipn.  dSf*  44'  E. ;  laL  were  probably  put  to  an  entirely  different 

35^  82^  N.;   population,  hi  1810,  about  use.    At  the  present  time,  eveiy  oewlv 

10,000;  since  reduced  to  4000.     Tt  is  a  elected  pope  takes  solemn  poesesnon  of 
Qreek  bishop's  see..  It  is  situated  at  the  '  this  churcli^  accommnied  by  a  cavalcade, 

base,  and  on  the  south  side  of  a  small  Upon  die  Lntenui  Place  stands  a  chapel, 

peninsula,  which  projects  half  a  league  to  which  belongs  the  Seala  stada  (a  stahr- 

into  the  sea.    Its  port,  like  all  the  others  case  of  28  steps,  which  is  said  to  have 
on  this  coast,  is  a  sort  of  basin,  environed '  come  fiom  the  house  of  Pilate,  and  which 

by  a  mole,  ^  eptronce  of  which  is  very  believere  ascend  on  their  knees),  and  tbe 

narrowi    It  might  contain  25  or  30  ves-  chapel  of  Sctn  Giovanni  in  fibnte,  buih  by 

sels,  but  the  Turks  have  siifTered  it  to  he  the  emperor  Constaadne,  die  cupola  of 

so  choked  up  as  scarcely  to  admit  4.  which  consists  of  eiaht  porpbyiv  piUara^ 

Ships  of  above  400  tons  cannot  ride  there,  considered  the  most  beautiful  m  Rome, 

and  hardly  a  year  passes,  that  one  la  Lats  Wake  ;  a  ceremony  used  at  fii- 

not  fitranded  in  die  entrance.    Notwith-  nerals,  in  some  parts  of  the  Hi^lands  of 
standing  this,  Laiakia  cmries  on  a  great '  Scotland^    The  evenmg  after  ika  death 

commerce,  consistingchiej9y  of  tobacco,  of  any  peison,  the  relations  and  fiieudB  of 

of  which  upwards  ofdO  cargoes  are  annu-  the  deceased  meet  at  the  house,  attended 

aHv  sent  to  Dainietta.    The  returns  ^m  hf  a  bagpipe  or  fiddle.    Tbe  nearest  of 

thence  are  riee,.  which  is  bartered,  in  Upper  km.  be  it  wife,  son  or  daughter,  opens  a 

Syria,  for  oil  and  cottons.    This  ^ace  is  melancholy  ball,  dancing   and  greeting 

subject  to  violent  earthquakes.    One,  in  (i.e.  crying  violently)  at  the  same  dme, 

1796,  destroyed  a  great  paft  of  the  city,  and  this  coudnues  tilf  daylight ;  but  with 

and  !2000  of  the  inhabiumts ;  another,  in  gambols  and  frolics,  anions  the  younger 

1822,  overthrew  a  third  of  the  buildings,  part  of  the  company.    If  3ie  corpse  re- 

Lateean  ;  a  square  in  Rome,  so  called  mains  unburied  for  two  nights^  the  same 
fiom  an  ancient  Roman  family  of  the  rites  are  renewed, 
same  name.  Nero  put  to  death  the  last  Latimer,  Hugh,  an  eminent  English 
possessor,  Plaudus  Lateranus,  and  seized  prelate  and  reformer  in  ^e  sixteenth  oen- 
his  estates.  Thus  the  Lateran  palace  be-  tuiy,  waa  the  son  of  a  respectable  yeoman 
came  the  property  of  the  emperor.  Con-  at  Thurcaston,  in  Leioogieislili  e,  iHicre  he 
stantine  die  Great  gave  it  to  the  popes,  was  bom  about  the  year  1470*  He  re- 
wlko  occupied  it  for  1000  yeais,  undl  the  ceived  his  early  edu<mtion  at  a  countiy 
removal  of  their  residence  nom  Rome  to  school,  wlience  he  was  removed  to  Cam- 
Avignon.  The  church  of  St  John  of  bridge  in  his  14di  year.  He  first  became 
Lateran,  connected  with  this  palace,  was  openly  obnoxious  to  the  encnnes  of  inno- 
built  by  Constandne..  It  is  the  episcopal  vadon,  by  a  series  of  discourses,  in  which 
church  of  th^  'IK>pQ,  and  the  principal  he  dwelt  upon  the  uncertainty  of  tradition, 
church  of  Rome;  hence  Ihe  ioacripdon  the  vanity  of  worics  of  supererogation,  and 
over  die  principal  door--*'  Omnivan  urbis  the  pride  end  usurpadon  of  the  Roman 
<sf  orbis  ecdesiantm  mater  et  caput  (the  hierarchy.  At  length,  the  bishop  of  Ely 
mother  and  Lead  of  all  the  churches  of  interdicted  his  preaching  within  the  juris^ 
the  city  and  the  worid).  It  is  also  called  diction  of  the  university ;  but  doctor 
the  Lateran,  Its  great  andquity, '  the  Barnes,  prior  of  the  Augusdns,  being 
recollccdon  of  11  councils  which  have  friendly  to  tbe  reformadon,  licensed  Lad- 
been  held  in  it,  the  rare  relics  which  are  mcr  to  nreach  in  bis  chapel,  which  was 
prcHt'rved  in  it,  and  its  splendid  architect-  exempt  from  epiacopal  interference.    Tbe 
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progrm  of  the  new  opmions  was  repm-  obey  the  citation,  and,  "as  he  (tassed 
sented  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  who,  at  the  through  Smilhfield,  <exclaiined,  ''Thb 
imiportunity  of  archbishop  Warbam,  ere-  place  has  long  groaned  for  me.''  About 
ated  a  court  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  pu^  the  same  time,  Crannier  and  bishop  Rid- 
the  kwB  in  execution  against  heretics,  ley  were  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
Before  this  court,  Bilney  and  Latimer  the  three  prelates  were  confined  in  tRe 
were  summoned,  and  the  former,  who  same  room.  From  the  Tower  they  were 
was  deemed  the  principal,  being  induced  conveyed  to  Oxford,  and  confined  in  the 
to  recant,  the  whole  were  set  at  liberty ;  common  prison,  preparatory  to  a  disputa- 
and  Latimer  was  licensed,  1^  the  bishop  tion,  in  which  Latimer  behaved  with  iii« 
of  London,  to  preach  throughout  £n^-  trepi^ity  and  simplicaty,  refusing  to  deliver 
land.  Bilney  afterwards  diKlaimed  his  any  tiling  more  inan  a  free  confession  of 
abjuration,  and  sufiered  martyrdom  at  his  opinions.  The  three  prelates,  although 
Norwich.  The  fiUe  of  his  friend  by  no  condemned,  remained  in  prison  16  months, 
means  intimidated  Latimer,  who  had  tiie  chiefly  because  the  statutes  under  which 
courage  to  write  a  |etter  of  remonstrance  they  had  been  tried  had  been  formally  re- 
to  Henry  V III,  on  the  evij  of  prohibiting  pealed.  In  1555,  however,  new  and  more 
tlieuseof  the  Bible  in  English.  Although  sanguinary  laws  having  been  enacted,  in. 
this  epistle  produced  no  eflect,  Hemy  support  of  the  Roman  religion,  a  commis- 
presented  the  writer  to  the  living  of  West  sion  was  issued  by  cai^al  Pole,  tiie 
Kintoo,  in  Wiltshire.  The  ascendency  pope^s  legate,  to  try  Latimer  and  Ridley 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  rise  of  Thomas  Crom-  for  heresy.  Much  pains  were  taken, 
well,  proved  &vorable  to  Latimer,  and  he  during,  this  second  tria^  to  induce  them  to 
was,  in  1535,  appointed  bishop  of  Worces-  sign  articles  of  subscription,  which  they^ 
ter.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  bishope.  steadfai9|;h^  refused,  an4i  were,  m  conde- 
to  make  presents,  on  new-year's  day,  to  quence,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
the  ^ing,  and,  among  the  rest,  Latimer  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  This  sen- 
waited  at  court  with  his  gifl,  which,  instead  tence  was  put  in  execution  about  a  fortr 
of  a  purse  of  gold»  was  a  New  Tesonnent,  night  afler  their  eondemnation,  Oct  1^ 
having  the  leaf  turned  down  to  this  pas-  1^.  At  the  place  of  execution,  having 
aajje — ^''Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  thrown  off  the  old  gown  which  was  wrap- 
will  judge."  Henry  was  not,  however,  ped  about  him,  Latimer  appeared  in  a 
ofl[enaed ;  and,  when  the  sturdy  prelate  shroud,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  andt 
was,  some  time  after,  called  before  him  tq  with  his  feUow-sufferer,  was. fastened  to 
answer  for  some  passages. in  a  sermon  the  stake  with  an  iron  chain.  A  &got, 
which  he  had  preached  at  court,  he  de-  ready  kindled,  was  then  placed  at  Ridley^ 
fended  himself  so  honeetiy,  that  he  was  fbet,  to  whom  Latimer  exclairhed,  **  Be  of 
dismissed  with  a  smile*  The  fall  of  Anne  good  comfort,  master  Ridley,  an4  pltiy  the 
Boleyn  and  Cromwell  prepared  the  way  raaiv  W^  shall  this  dav  light  sucn  acan- 
for  reverses,  and  the  six  articles  being  car-  die,  by  God's  grace,  in  Engmnd,  as,  I  trust, 
ried  in  parliament,  Latimer  resiened  his  shall  never  be  put  out"  He  then  xecom- 
bishopric,  rather  than  hold  anv  oince  in  a  mended  his  soul  to  God,  and,  with  firm- 
church  which  enforced  suen  terms  of  neas  and  composare,  expired.  His  preacfa- 
communion,  and  retired  into  the  country,  ing  \yas  popujbr  in  his  own  times,  in 
Here  he  remained  in  privacy,  until  oblig-  which  his  simplicity,  fiuuiliari^  aad 
ed  to  tepair  to  London  for  medical  advice,  drollery  were  highly  estimated. 
There  he  was  discovered  by  the  emissarie?  Latin  Eiipire.  (See  Byzantine  Em- 
of  Gardiner,  and  imprisoned  for  the  re-  pire,] 

mainder  of  Henry's  reign.  On  the  ac-  Latins  (Latini);  an  ancient  people  of 
cession  of  Edward,  he  was  releaaed,  and  Latium  in  Italy,  who  sprung  from  a  mix- 
became  highly  popular  at  court  by  his  ture  of  the  aborigines  with  Arcadian* 
preaching,  during  that  reign,  but  never  Pelasgian  and  Trojan  colonists.  The 
could  be  induced  to  resume  his  episcopal  derivation  of  their  name  is  unknown.  It 
functions.  He  lock  up  his  abode  with  is  not  probable  that  they  reoeived  it  from 
archbishop  Craomer,  at  Lambeth,  where  king  Latinus.  ^  Janus,  Saturn,  Picus  and 
hia  chief  employment  was  to  hear  com-  Faunus,  who  were  deified  hy  their  sub- 
plaints  and  pfocure  redress  for  the  poor,  jects,  are  represented  to  have  been  the 
Soon  after  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  most  ancient,  Latin  kings.  These  names 
Latimer  was  cited  to  appear  before  ^e  were  probably  appe]latk>ns  of  the  old 
council,  in  doing  whidi,  an  opportuniQr  Pelasgiao  divinities.  During  the  reign  of 
was  afforded,  him  to  qiiit  the  kingdom.  Faunus, .  Hercules  and  Evander  are  said 
Ha,  however,  prepared  with  alacnty  to  to  have  airived  in  Latium;  the  latter 
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tacighttheab(mgine8th«uBe^tlie&]pha-  of  bar  mMt  boweiful  admireia  Hie 
bet,  mitfi^  aad  other  aitfs  and  also  sue-  gods  opfNMod  tnis  union,  and  tbe  onde 
oceded  Faumifl  in  the  government.  About  declared  Chat  Lavinia  must  become  tbe 
60  years  afterwards  lived  king  Latimis,  at  yviie  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  arriviil  of 
ivhose  court  iEneas  (q.  v.)  enrived,  mar-  iEnens  in  Italy  seemed  ftvoimble  to  this 
ried  his  daughter  Lavinia^  and  suceeeded  prediction,  and  Latinus^  by  oflfering  liis 
to  his  throne.  The  city  of  Alba  Longa  daughter  to  the  ifbreign  prince^  and  mak- 
was  built  by  Ascanius^  the  9on  of  iEneas  ing  him  his  friend  and  ally,  seemed  to 
by  a  former  maariage,  and  made  the  9eat  of  have  fulfilled  the  commands  of  the  oracle, 
the  Latin  Icings.  Henceforwaard  we  know  Tumua,  however,  disapproved  of  the  con- 
nothing  of  the  histoky  of  Latium,  whose  duct  of  Latinus ;  he  claimed  LAvinia  as 
'  kings  ak  bore  the  surname  of  S^bm$^  his  lawfUl  wife,  and  prepared  to  suppoit 
untn  Romulus  and  Remus  laid  the  foun-  his  cause  by  arms.  /E^oea^  took  up  aims 
dalionsof  a  new  city.  Jeak>usy  kindled  a  in  his  own  defence,  and  idstium  was  the 
war  between  these  two  sister  states,  the  seat  of  the  war.  After  mutual  losses^  it 
Latin  and  the  Ronian,  viiiich  terminated  was  acreed  that  the  auairel  fljiould  be 
with  thesubjugationofdia  Latins  and  the  decided  by  a  combel  between  the  two 
demoMdon  of  their  c«pitaL  Rome  became  rivals,  and  Latinus  promised  his  dau^ter 
the  capitai  of  all  I^oium,  when  king  Ser*  to -the  conqueror.  iEneas  obtained  the 
vius  uRlted  the  Latins  with  the  Romans  victory,  and  martied  Lavinia.  Latinus 
in  a  permanent  confederacy.  From  this  soon  after  died,  and  vras  succeeded  by  his 
epoch,  we  mav  date  tbe  beffinning  of  the  son-in*>law.  This  is  the  form  of  tbe  Ic- 
Ipieamess  ana  splendor  of  Rome ;  for,  send  in  the  JEmM ;  odier  accounts  are 
without  the  valor  and  friendship  of  the  difierent 

Latins,  she  would  never  have  obtaiped  the        Latitude,  GsoisaAPBicAi. ;  the   dis- 

dominion  of  the  world.  Tarquibius  Super-  tance  of  a  place,  on  the  surftce  of  ^ie 

bus  endeavored  to  dmw  this  alUsnce  still  eagth,  from  the  equator,  measured  by  that 

ckwcr ;  but,  after  his  banishment,  he  ex-  arc  of  the  meridian  of  the  place  which  is 

cited  the  Latins  to  rise  against  Rome,  intercepted  betwcien  the  place  ^and  the 

This  war  of  the  Romans  with  the  Latins,  equator.    Geomphical  latitude  is  either 

the  fnist  since  tbe  alliance  which  had  been  north  or  south,  according  as  the  plice, 

made  between  tliem,.wa8  decided  in  fiivor  reckoned  €tom  the  equator  of  the  eanh, 

of  Rome  by  the  valor  of  the  dictator,  and  lies  towards  the  nortli  or  the  south  pole, 

the  treaty  was  renewed.    In  the  year  of  Latitude  is  the  measure  of  the   anfle 

Rome  414,  there  was  a  still  more  danger-  fonhed  by  a  vertical  line  dmwn  fitun  fiie 

ous  mptufe  between  them.    The  Latins  place  to  the  centre  of  Uie  earth  and  the 

made.  war. upon  the  Sanmites,  who  im-  plane  of  the  equator*    Since,  however, 

piored  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.    A  this  vertical  line,  if  continued  to  the  hevr- 

dispute  ai^se  between  Rome  and  Ladum,  ens,  pesses  through,  the  zenith  of  the 

in  which  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  place,  and  the  plane  of  the  terrestiial 

demand  thai  one  consul  and  half  of  the  equator,  continued  to  the  heavens,  noeets 

senate  ^ould  be  Latins.    This  demand  the  celestial  equator,  the'  htitude  of  a 

was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Romans,  place  is  also  determined  by  the  distance 

and,  in  the  «war  which  follovi^  die  Lat-  between  the  celestial  equator  and  the  ae- 

itia  were   reduced  afier  a  very   severe  nith,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  eomple- 

stru^^le.    When  the  Romans  had  nearly*  ment  of  the  altitude  of  the  equator;  and, 

obtamcd  the  dominion  of  the  world,  tlie  as  the  complement  of  the  alntude  of  the 

lAtins  made  another  attempt  to  regain  equator  is  tJie  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  lati- 

their  frerdom,  by  engaging  in  die  Social  tude  of  a  place  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of 

war<  A.  U.  C.  663),  and  they  succeeded  so  the  pole  at  that  place.    Places  situated 

far  as  to  recover  many  of  their  privileges,  in  the  equator  itself  have  neither  latitude 

(See  iZonte,  and  ZjoHum,)    Niebuhr's  HiSi-  nor  altitude,  because  thdr  two  poles  lie  m 

tory  of  Rome  (introductory  chapter)  con-  the  horizon.     Nor  can  the  latitude  of  a 

tains  a  critical  examination  of  the  origin  place  be  more  than  90°,  because  the  iJti- 

of  the  Latins.  tude  can  never  exceed  90P,  that  is  to  say, 

Latikus  ;  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marcia.  because  tbe  pole,  at  the  most,  can  only  be 

He  was  king  of  the  aborigines  in  Italy,  m  tbe  zenith  itself.    Latimdes,  tofiether 

He  married  Amata,  by  whom  he  had  a  with  lonmtudes  (q.  v.),  serve  to  fix  the  ait- 

80B  and  a  daughter.    The  son  died  in  his  uotion  of  places  on  the  gk>be,  and  tfaait 

inftuicy,  and  the  daiurhter,  called  Lavinia,  distance  fit>m  each  other.     The  detenm- 

was  8ec»ecly  promised  in  marriage^  b^  her  nation  of  local  positions  is  the  foimdaiion 

modier,  to  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutub,  otic  of  ^^eography,  and  of  the  cofred  prqjee- 
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tkm  of  ni«p8. — ^In  astronomy,  latitude  is    amounted,  at  the  most)  to  about  46  miles 
used  to  signify  the  distance  of  a  iieayenh^    in  diameter,  and  the  actual  boundaries 
body  from  the  ecliptic,  which  distance  is    were  probably  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  the 
measured  by  the  ah;  of  a  great  circle    Anio  on  the  north,  mount  Algidum  on 
(circle  of  latitude),  perpendicular  to  the    the  east,  and,  on  the  south,  the  city  of  Ar^ 
ecliptic,  which  •is   interceptiM  between    dea,  which  was  situated  at  the  distance 
the     ecKptic    and     the     oody.     Here,    of  160  stadia  from  Rome.    Latium  afler- 
abo,  latitude    is   noBth   and   south.    A    wards  extended  to  the  river  Liris  (Oarig- 
heavenly  body  in  the  eclipdc  has  no    fiano),  but  the  northern  and  eastern  boun- 
latitude,  for  which  reason  the  sun  has  no    daries  remained  the  same.    In  the  eariie$t 
latittide,  and  that  of  the  planets  is  very    times,  there  was  a  lai^  laurel  grove  situ- 
small.    The  latitude  of  a  neavenly  body    atetl  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
can  never  exceed  90^.    It  is  determined    ber,  which  extended  as  ftras  the  city  of 
hy  the  light  ascension  and  dechnatiom    Laurentum.    This  gn^e  not  only  gave 
The  latitude  of  stars  is  Imd  down  in    the  name  to  the  city,  but  also  to  the  sur- 
the  lists  of  the  fixed  stars.  •  An  exten^    rounding  comitiy,  which  was  hence  called 
sive  list  of  the  geographical  latitudes  of    Laurenhnti^c^^,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
}>lace8is  contained  ui  the  BeriinCoUec-    styled  LaurenUs,    This  ffrove  is  said  to 
tion  of  Astronomical  Tables,  vol.  i,  p.  43    have  been  standing  in  Uie  time  of  the 
et  seq. — HeUocentric  latitude  of  a  planet,    emperor  Commodns.    Between  the  Tiber 
IS  its  latitude  or  distance  from  the  ecliptic,    and  the  city  of  Laurentum  was  the  place 
such  as  it  would  appear  from  the  sun.    where  iEneas  fntched  his  camp,  which 
This,  when  the  planet  comes  to  the  same    bore  the  name  of  Tnvy.    To  the  eastward 
point  of  its  oH[)it,  is  alwajrs  the  same,    of  this  place,  24  'stadia  from  the  Tiber, 
or  unchangeable. — Oeocentne  latitude  t^a    was  the  ci^  of  Laurenmm.    Farther  on, 
pkmd,  is  Its  hoitude  as  seen  from  the   lay   the  tittle   river  Nnmicus  and  the 
earth.    This,  though  the  planet  be  in  the '  sources  of  the  Jutuma;  and  .still  ftrther  to 
same  point  of  its  orbit,  is  not  always  the    the  east,  was  situated  the  city  of  Lavinium. 
same,  but  alters  according  to  the  position    Beyond  the  sources  of  the  Numicus  and  the 
of  the  earth  in  respect  to  the  planet    The    Jutuma,  was  the  mountain  upon  which, 
latitude  of  a  star  is  altered  onW  by  Ae    30  years  after  the  building  or  Lavinium, 
aberration  of.  light,  and  the  secular  varia-    was  placed  the  city  of  Alba  Longa,    Be- 
tion  of  latitude.  hind  this,  towards  the  Hemici,  lay  Aricia ; 

Latitudinarian,  among  divines,  de-  still  ftrther  above,  in  the  extreme  north- 
notes  a  person  of  moderation  widi  regard  easterly  comer  of  Latium,  was  the  city  of 
to  religious  opinions,  in  contradistinction  Pneneste;  towards  the  Dorthem  extremity 
to  the  rind  adherents  to  particular  doc-  of  the  same  province,  was  the  city  of 
trues.  This  name  was  first  ffiven,  by  Tibur,  and  between  these  two  cities  and 
way  of  distinction,  to  those  excellent  per-  Rome,  were  Gabii  and  Tuscuhim.  All 
SOBS,  in  England,  who,  about  the  middle  these  cities  were  colonies  of  Alba  Longa. 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  The  first  colony  of  the  Romans  was  Os- 
century,  endeavored  to  allay  the  contests,  tia,  established  by  Ancus  Maitras^  below 
that  prevdled  between  the  moro  violent  Rome.  In  the  time  of  the  Komans,  Lati- 
Epiacopalians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  um  was  veiy  thinlv  inhabited ;  and,  100 
more  rigid  Presbyterians  and  Independ-  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  com- 
ents,  on  the  other,  and  also  between  the  plaibts  began  to  -be  made  on  account  of 
Arminians  and  CeJvioists.  At  present,  it  the  desolation  of  the  countty  and  its  un- 
generally  denotes  one  who  departs,  m  healthy  atmosphere.  With  the  enormous 
opinion,  from  the  strict  principles  of  wealth  which  the  Romans  acquired  from 
Orthodoxy.  the  conqu^  of  Greece  and  Asia,  villas, 

^  Latium  ;  the  princi^  counOy  of  an-  'Which  contained  great  nnmbcrs  of  slaves, 
cient  Italy,  and  tne  residence  of  the  Lat-  •  were  buih  in  this  desolate  region,  and  the 
ins.  The  limits,  which  appear  to  have  air  was  thus  rendered  somewhat  healthier, 
changed  at  dilS^rent  periods,  are  ssnerally  Id  this  way  cities  and  villages  sprung  up 
represented  to  be  the  Tiber  on  me  north,  around  Rome,  which  were  afremmds 
aftd  the  promontory  of  Circeii  (Monte  deserted  and  destroyed.  The  rivers  of 
Cvcello)  on  the  sontn ;  but  this  is  proba-  Latium  we»  the  Tiber,  the  Luis,  the 
bly  too  extensive.  According  t6  Btrabo,  Anio,  Numicus,  Ufens,  Amasenus  end 
there  were,  besides  the  Lanns,  Rotuli,  Almo.  The  Ufens  flowed  through  the 
Yolseif  Hemici  and  i£qui  in  this  region.  Pontine  merahes.  These  marshes  were 
The  actual  extent  of  Lathjm,  at  the  time  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  ex- 
of  the  building  of  Rome,  may  have   tended  between   the  rivets  Ufens  and 
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NympluBus  to  a  §pnaat  dktaDce.  There  night  Hence,  fdso,  Bomb  dfcim  her 
were  also  some  lakes  in  Latium,  of  which  name  fi:om  the  Greek  >ayftiy<iv  (to  hidel 
lake  Re^Ilus  was  the  princip^.  The  Latodb  D'Auverg^e-Corret,  The- 
mountains  of  this  province' were,  with  ophilusde,oneof  the  bravest soidierB men- 
few  exceptions  (ai^  for  example^  the  Alban  tioned  in  military  liiatory,  was  bom  in  1743, 
mountain  and  mount  Algiddm)  merely  hills,  at  Carfaaix,  in  the  department  of  Finisteire 
(For  a  minute  account  of  tliis  region,  seie  (Brittany),  early  decided  to  become  a  sol- 
the  Dtamption  of  L(diwn^  with  20  en-  dier,  and  vras  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke 
graAings ;.  and  a  map  of  the  Campagna  di  De  Crillon  at  the  siege  of  Mahon.  When 
Soma,  London,  '<f  uano  ;  (vnd  Cramer's  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  was  amone 
Dtscripiiion  <2/'w9itctent  /t<%,  Oxford,  1826.)  the  iirst  to  rally  round  its  standaid,  and 
r-The  Latin  right  (jus  Lam)  origmally  be-  distinguished  himself  among  8000  srena- 
longed  to  tlie  Latin  allies  of  Rome,  but  diera,in  the  armyoftlie  Pyrenees.  Hifffa- 
Was  flilerwards  c^endied  to  some  other  er  appointments  were  offered  to.  him,  nut 
states  on  their  accession  to  the  alliance,  he  always  declined,  declaring  thit  he  was 
The  members  of  these  states  were  not  only  fit  to  command  a  company  of  gren- 
enroUed  among  the  Roman  ciuzens,  but  adiers.  His  corps  geuendly  made  the 
had  a  cen^s  of  their  own.  They  were  VBU-guai<d,and  was  called  the  m/emoicof- 
req uired  to  ■  raise  auxiliary  troops,  which  toim.  After  tlie  peace  of  B&le,  he  fell  mto 
did  not  serve  in  die  Roman  legion,  but  as  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  a  pris- 
a  separale  force.  They  had  me  right  of  oner  a  year  in  England.  After  his  ex- 
« voting  at  Rome,  but  under  certain  lunita-  change,  ne  occupied  himself  vnth  Uteraiy 
tions,and-they  elected  their  own  ma^s^N  laborq^  and,  in  1799,  again  bore  arms  in- 
trates.  All  who  enjoyed  neither  the  Ro-  stead  of  a  son  of  his  fiiend  Lebrigard, 
man  citizenship  (dmJtas  Romima),  nor  the  fought  under  Massena,  in  Switzei&id, 
XiBtin  right,  were  called  foreigners  (/Mre-  and  fell  at  Newburg,  in  1800,  while  at* 
grini),  •  tached  to  the  anny  of  the  Rhine,  having 
Latoka  (by  the  Greeks  called  Leto,  in  been,  not  long  before,  named  first  grena- 
the  Doric  dialect  Lato)^  daughter  of  Coeus  *  dier  of  France  by  the  nrst  consul.  A  mou- 
and  Phoebe  (accordiDlf  to  some,  of  Saturn),  ument  was  erected  on  the  root  where  he 
became  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  by  fell.  His  heart  was  embalmed,  and  carried, 
Jupiter.  Burins  her  pregnancy,  she  was  in  a  silver  box,  by  one  of  the  compapy  in 
persecuted  by  Jiqio,  by  whose  command  which  he  had  served.  His  name  v?as  al^ 
the  dragon  Pytho  ^threatened  her  every-  ways  called,  and  the  bravest  grenadier 
where  with  death  and  ruin,  and  the  eaith  answered-^*^  Died  on  the  field  of  honor." 
was  not  permitted  to  allow  her  a  place  for  As  an  author,  he  made  himself  known  by 
her  deliver^'.  After  long  wanderings,  she  a  singular  woric  ;on  the  early  history  of 
found  rest  on  the  island  of  Delos  (q.  v.),  Brittany. 

which  rose  from  tlie  sea«  to  receive  her.  '  LATOua-MAUBonito,  Victor  Fay,  mar- 

The  giant  Tityus,  having  attempted  to  quis  de,  bom  at  Vivarais,  of  an  anciept 

ofter  her  violence,  was  killed  by  ApoUo  ftitnily,  in  1756,  was  hi  the  body-guard 

and  Diana,    Ac6oiidiug  to  another  mble,  of  the  king,  at  the  breakins  out  of  the  rev- 

this  giant  was  struck  dead  by  Jupiter,  olution,  defended  the  royid  family  on  the 

wKh   lightning,    before   her   pregnancy,  terrible  night  ot  Opt,  S,  and  emigrated 

Jupiter  also  changed  some  Lyoian  neas-  after  Aug.  10, 1792.    (See  Erance^  JSishry 

ants  into  frogs,  because  they  would  not  of,)    Having  retunied,  in  consequence  of 

'  permit  her  to  drink,  ou  her  flight  from  the  amnesty  proclaimed  after  the  18th 

Delos,  from  which  Juno  had  again  driven  Brumaire,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 

her  (Ovid's  Meiam.  vi,  4).    Latona  is  repr  republic,  and  distinguislied  himself  in  the 

resented  ds  a  mild,  benevolent  goddess,  in  campaigns  of  Egvpt,  Austria,  Prussia  and 

o  sea-green  dress.    With  Diana  she  cured  Spain.    Hisservices  at  Austerlitz,  Fried- 

the  wounded  iEueas,  and  crowned  Mm  '  land,  and  on  other  occasions^  procured 

with  glory.    When  Diana  fled  to  Olym-  him>the  title  of  count  of  the  empire,  and 

pus,  from  the  anger  of  Juno,  Latona  car-  general  of  division.    In  1812,  he  was  em- 

ried  to  her  her  quiver  and  arrows,  whi6h  '  ployed  acamst  Rusena,  and,  at  the  battle  of 

she  had  left  behind.     Latona  was  wor-  Leipsic,  bst  a  leg.    Louis  XVUI  created 

shipped  chiefly  in  Lyma,  Delos,  Athens,  him  peer  of  France  in  1814.    Duong  the 

and  other  cities  ^  Greece.    In  Crel%  a  hundred  days,  he  remained  in  retirement, 

festival  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  her,  and,  after  tlie  second  restoration,  was  ap- 

called  Mkdysia,     She  is  sometimes  con-  pouited  commander  of  the  order  of  St. 

stdered  as  the  symbol  of  night,  because  Loi}i8,andknightoftl^e  order  of  die  Holy 

the  sun  procee<s»  as  il  wer^  from  the  Ghost    Jn  18&,  the  port-foUo  of  ^e  war 
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department  wm  intniflted  to  iiim^  but  his  defined ;  color,  pde  pink ;  acntcbea  glvB ; 

opinions  were  too  liberal  fo  satisfy  men  spedfic  gmvity,  28.    It  is  composed  of 

who  made  luBJambe  tlUgitime  a  matter  of  a:i«».                                              aa  ai; 

reproach  to  him,  and,  in  1821,  he  was        a i      •«  '  ' So? 

obliged  to  smronder  it  to  the  Vill^  min-        Aiumme, mm 

i8tiy.-2.   Charles  Cesar  Fay,  couai  de,       ^? ^ 

iMOtherofthe preceding, bom  1758, wasa       }{V^ r  '  I'' '' o,^ 

member  of  thi^estate  of . nobles  m  1789,        ^*^^^  of  manganese, 3.16 

and  among  the  first  to  join  the  third  estate,  It  is  found- at  Aufdtok  island,  near  the 

when  it  declared  itself  the  natianid  assem"  coast  of  Labrador,  and  is  accomivinied  by 

bly.     He  advocated  constitutional  doo-  mica  and  carbonate  of  lime, 

trines,  and  served  uader  La&yette,  whose  LiiTTAtoirA.irr,  Gabriel  Charies,abb^  de, 

captivity  he  shared.    In  1801,  he  was  a  ai|H>et,thememoryof  whose  sotigs  has  not 

member  of  the  corps  UgisUxty;  in  1806,  of  vet  perished  in  France^  and  who  rendered 

the  senate ;  and,  aner  tiie  restoration  (1814),  himself  known  by  the  popular  opera  fhn- 

was  created  a  peer  of  France.    Having  chon,  was  bom  in  Paris,  towards  the  end 

sat  in  the  chamber  of  peers  during  the  of  die   seventeenth    century.     He  was 

hundred  days,  he  lost  the  peera^,  on  the  canbn  at  Rheims,  and  counsellor  of  the 

second  restoration,  but  received  it  again  in  parliament  of  Paris,  but  tmited  great  gay- 

1819. — Hfis  eldest  son  has  been  aimmaBa-  ety  with  his  serious  occupations.    After 

dor  to  Constantinople,  W(irtemberg,  Lon-  having  taken  part  in  all  the  pleasures  of 

don,  &c. ;  his  second  son,  Rodolphe,  he0  lii^,  he  retired  to  a  monasteiy,  and  died 

been  distinguished  in  themiilitaty  service*;  1779.    His  poems  were  publ^hed  in  4 

and  his  third,  who  married  the  eldest  volomea,  l£no.«  which  were   fbilowedf 

daughter  of  Li&yettc,  h^  also  served,  and  aAer  his  death,  by  his  soqgs  and  writings 

has  received  the  cross  of  St  Louis.  not  before  printed. 

'    Latreille,  Peter  Andrew,  a  yery  dis~  Latuos,  Henri  Mazers  de,  bora  in  1724, 

tinguished  and  active  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Monta^oac,  in  Languedoc,  was  impns- 

in  1762,  at  Brives,  department  Corr^zew  oned,  when  20  years  old,  in  the  Bastile, 

From  early  vouth,  he  ae voted  himself  to  in  the  reign  of  liouis  XV,  because,  in  or- 

the  smdy  of  natural  histoiy,  and  is,  at  der  to  gain  the  favor  of  Mad.  de  Pompa- 

psesent,  profbasor  of  zoology  at  the  hiuse-  dour,  lie  h'ad  persuaded  her  that  an  at- 

um  of  naturel  history  at  Paris,  member  of  tempt  was  to  be  made  on  her  liie,  by  a 

the  academy,  of  the  legion  of  hoaori  ^t^  box  containing  the  most  subtle  poison. 

Of  his  works  on  naturd  history,  the  most  The  box  actually  arrived,  |>ut  contained 

important  are  Prieis  du  ChtaracUresgit^  nothing  but  asfaes^sent  by  Latude  himself, 

figfues  des'huectes  (Brives,  1797);  liSloire  His  repeated  attempts  to  escape  rendered 

not,  des  Sdemandres  de  FVtmce  (with  en-  his  confinement  mora  rigorous,  and  he  re- 

mvings,  Brives,  18^0);  Histoire  wO,  dt$  mained  in  prison  35  yearn  Hewasdeliver- 

SbigeSjJfmscmt  Partie  de  eette  de  Quodhi-  ed  from  his  confinement  in  1779^  He  then 

o^&  de  Buffbn  (2  volumes,  Brives,  1801 ) ;  wrote  his  memoirsy  which  became  a  for- 

jEssai  sur  I^Hishire  des  fhwrwds,  &c.  (with  midable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  revo- 

engravinsB,  Brives,  1803);  HisUnrt  not  Intionary  party.    The  national  assembly 

des  R^imeSf  fcdsarU  Partie  At  Bi^fbn  dt  decreed  him  a  pension,  which  was  aiier- 

M  Castd  (4  vokmies,  Brives^  1802) ;  Gen-  wards,  however,  withdiiawn.    The  hehs 

era  Onutacwntm  d  hucdwian  (with  18  of  Arnelot  aold  Mad.  de  Pampadour  were 

colored  engravings,  4  volumes,   Brives,  sentenced  to  make  him  indeinnificati<m. 

1606—1809);  Omsid^ratums  g^stt^POr-  He  died  in  1804,  80  years  old. 

dre  naturd  des  Animaux,  compasoiU  ks  Laizd,  Wiliiam,  archbishop  of  Canter- 

dasses  des  Cmsiac^es,  des  Aracknides  H  buiy,  in  the  rei^  of  Ohaiies  1$  bom  ia 

des  hsedes  (Brives,  1810);  AUiwrires  sut  157B,  received  his  education  at  St.  John's 

e^>ers  Smeis  de  VHisi.  naLdes  Jraetin^  df  college,  Oxford,  ^  which  he  became  a 

Giograjmt   aHderwe  et  de  CAronafogis  fellow  in  1593.    Ha  took  priest^  orders  in 

(Brives,  1819) ;  fbmtZ2e«  mahardUsdn  Bime  1601,  and,  the  following  year,  preached  a 

Animal  (Brives,  1835.)     LatreiUe  is  Sso  divinity  lecture^  in  which  he  maintained 

one  of  the  most  active  contributors  to  the  the  perpetual  visibility  of  die  church  of 

Abtiv.  Z>iefiomtaire  d'JHSsioire  naL,  to  the  Rome  until  die  reformation,  which  doc- 

Annales  du  Mushtm  d^fSsL  noL,  and  other  trine,  being  disapproved  by  doctor  Abbot, 

worfas.  master  of  Untvereity  coUeae,  the  ibunda- 

Latrobite  ;  a  minenl  named  for  rev-  tion  of  that  animoaity  was  laid,  which  ever 

erend  C.  I.  Latrobe;    It  is  found  massiva  after  subsist^  between  them.    In  1608, 

and  ciyaittUized;  bm.tfae  ctystals  not  well  he  was  made  di^ilain  to  Neile,  bishop  of 
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Rochester,  who  lave  hin  the  rectbry  of  a  predileetioo  for  th^  church  of  Rome. 
Ouckstone,  in  lient;  and  he  soon  after  He,  however,  declined  the  nropcM,  feel- 
preached  his  first  sermon  before  Jaives  X  ing,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  -liis  ^Quy, 
In  1611,  he  became  prestd^t  of  -his  col-  ^'Tfaat  something  dwelt  within  hkn  winch 
lege,  and  one  qf  the  king's  cbaplains,. and,  would  not  suffer  that,  till  Rome  were 
in  1617,  accompanied  James  I  to  Scot-  other  iban  It  is."  In  1^4,  fie  commenced 
landy'to  aid  him  in  his  attempt  to  bring  a  metrooolitan  .visitation,  in  whi6h  the 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  uniformity  rigor  of  hia  proceedings,  to  produce  eon- 
with  that  of  England;    In  1690,  he  w^  ibrmity,  waa  exceedingly  unpopular.    In 
insBtalled  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  and,  1635,  he  was  appointed  one  ot  the  com- 
the  next  year,  nominated  to  the  see  of  St  missionerB  of  the,treasury,  in  which  situs- 
David^s.     ^boixt  this  time,  James  took  tion  he  remained  a  year.    The  prosecu- 
upon  himself  to  imerdict  the  introductioa  tion  of  Prynne,-  Burton  and  Bastwick,  <br 
into  the  pulpit  of  the  doctrines  of  piedesti-  libel,  took  place  in  ^1632,  the  odium  of 
nation,  election,  the  irresisdbility  of  fi«e  wtiieh,  and  the  severe  sentences  that  fbl- 
gnice,  or  of  any  matter  rela^ve  to  the  lowed,  rested  principally  upon  hnn.    In 
powers,  prerogatives  and  sovereignty  of  1697,  he  procured  a  decree  of  the  star- 
roreign  princes.    These  measures  b^g  chamber,  u^tinfr  the  number  of  printen, 
attriMited  to  the  counsels  of  bishop  Laud,  and  forbiddmg  the  printing  of  any  book 
the  Calvinistic  pr-  Puritanic  party  were  .  not  licensed  m  the  bishop  of  London  or 
much  incensed  at  his  conduct    On  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  time 
accession  of  Charies  I,  L^ud'b  influence,  being,  or  by  ,the  chancellor  and  vice-chan- 
by  the  countenance  of  Buckingham,  be-  cellor  of  the  univenritiee.    Catalogues  of 
came  veir  great ;  and  be  was  ordered  to  all  books  fiom  abroad  were  also  to  be  fiir- 
furnish  the  king  with,  a  list  of  all  the  dir  nished  to  the  same  authorities^  and  so  ar- 
vines  in  the  kingdom,  against  whose  names  hitrary  was  the  conduct  of  Charies's  min- 
he  marked  O.  or.  P.,  to  signify  Orthodox  .  isters,  at  this  period,  that  numben^  both  of 
or  Puritan.    In  16%^  he  was  iranslated  clergy  and  hiity,  sought  to  qiut  the  country, 
to  the  see  of  Both  and  Wells,  and,  in  1638,  A  proclama^on  was  issued  to  reatzain  them, 
to  that  of  London.    On  |he  sequestration  unless  certificated  to  be  conformable  to  the 
of  archbishop  Abbot,  in  consequence  of.  discipline  of  the  ehurcb.    After  a  hmse 
having  accidentally  shot  a  gatne-keeperi  of  12  years,  a  parliament  was  convened  in 
Laud  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis-  April,  1640}  the  commons  commenced  by 
sioneis  for  exerci^ng  the  archiqpiscopal  appomting  committees,  of  religion  and 
jurisdiction ;  imd,  being  a  zealous  support-  gnevanoee,  on  which  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
er  of  the  hatea  administration  of  Bucking-  solved,  after  sitting  only  three  weeks.   All 
ham,  became  in  the  highest  depee  unpop-  sorts  of  means  were  then  put  in  force  to 
uku*.    On  the  assassination  of  that  fiivw-  raise  supplies,  by  loan,  benevolence,  ship- 
ite  by  Felton,  bishop  Laud,  suspecting  money,  &c',  those  who  refused  payment 
that  some  m^bers  of  parliament  might  being  fined  and  imprisoned  tJV  the  stsi^ 
be  privy  to  the  deed,  prevailed  on  the  chamber  or  council-table.    A  clerical  con- 
king to  send  to  the  judges  for  their  opin-  vocation  wasalso  authorized  by  the  kinff,to 
ion,  *^  whether,  b^  law,  Felton  might  hot  sit,  independent  of  the  periiament    This 
be  racked  ?^    Bishop  Laud  was  also  the  body,  b^des  granting  aubsidies,  prepared 
most  active  member  of  the  high  conunis-  a  collection  of  constitutions  and  canons 
sion  court,  the  arbitrary  and  severe  pro-  ecclesiastical,  which,  being  approved  by 
ceedings  of  which  were  so  justly  odioqs  the  privy  council,  was  made  public  and 
1U>  the  nation.    In  1630,  he  was  elect^  gave  such  ^hminU  disgust  to  the  moderate 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  OxRmtI,  to  of  all  parties^  and  produced  so  great  a 
which  lie  waa  a  great  bene&ctor,  and  number  of  petitions  to  die  privy  council, 
which  he  enriched  with  an  invaluable  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  suspend  them. 
Collection  of  manuscripts,  in  a  great  num-  On  the  caHing  of  the  k>ng  pariiament,  the 
her  of  hmffuagea,  ancient,  modem  and  new  canons  were  summarily  disposed  oC 
Oriental    In  161^  he  attended  GhaHes  as  subversive,  both  of  the  ri^ts  of  pariia- 
into   Scotland,  who   went   there  to  be  iiient,>andofthelibeniesaiid  property  of 
crowned ;  and)  on  his  return^  he  was  pro-  the  subiect,  and  the  loqg  gathering  stonn 
moted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  become  immediately  fautst  over  the  head  of  the 
vacant  by  the  death  of  archbishop  Abbot  archbishop.    The  next  day,  articles  pre- 
On  the  same  day,  an  agent  finom  the  court  sented  against  him  by  the  Scottish  eom- 
of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  offer-  missioners  were  read  in  the  house  of 
ed  him  a  cardinal^  hat— -a  fact  which  lords,  which  when,  referred  to  the  cora- 
sbows  bow  strongly,  he  was  suspected  of  nions^  a  motion  wBs  put  and  cairied,  ibat 
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he  had  been  guilty  of  high  traason.'  The  well  as  the  hopes  and  fears  which  diey 

<^lebnted  Denzil  Holies  was  iaimediately  excited.     Speaxing  of  his  leaning  and 

sent  to  the  house  of  lords,  to.  impeach  him  morals,  Hume  observes,  *^  that  he  was  vir- 

in  the  name  of  ail  the,  commons  of  Eng^  tuous,  if  severity  of  n^anners  alone,  and 

land,  and  he  was  delivered  uito  (he  CHSto-  abstinence  from  pleasure,  could  deserve 

dy  of  the  black  rod.    Feb:  26,  1641, 14  that  name.  'Hp  was  learned,  if  polemical 

articles  or  impeachment  were  brouf^ht  up  ^owledge   could   entide    him   to   diat 

from  the  commons,  and  he  was  committed  ^firme/*    Afaiong  his'  Worics  are  sermoas ; 

to  the  Tower.    Soon  after  his  oommitr  Annotations  upon  the  life  and  Death  of 

ment,  the  house  of  commons  ordered  him,  King  James ;  his  Diary,  edited  by  Whar- 

Jointly  with  those  who  had  passed  sen-  ton ;  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Remains 

fence  against  Piynne,  Bakwick  and  Bur-  of  Archbishop  Laud,  written  by  himself; 

fon,  to  make  them  satisfaction  for  the  danii-  (Jffiidum  Quoiirftomim,  or  a  Manual  of  pri- 

ages'  which  they  liad  sustained  by  their  teate  Devotion ;  and  a  Summaty  of  Devo- 

8enten6e  and  imprisownent    He  was  also  tion. 

fined  £90,000  for  his  proceedings  in  the  LAtmER,  William,  a  literary  impostor, 

imposition  of  the  canons,  and  was  otheir-  who  attempted  to  prove  Milton  a  plagiary, 

wise  treated  with  extreme  severity^    He  was  a  'native  of  Scodand.    In  17^,  he 

remained  in  prison  thre^  years  before  he  published,  in  the  Oentleman^  Magazine, 

was  brought  to  trial,  which  at  length,  on  an  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation 

die  production  of  10,  additional  articres,  qf  the  Modems,  the'  object  of  which  was 

took  place  March  12, 1643—44,  and  lasted  to  prove  that  Milton  had  made  free' with 

20  days.    Many  of  the  charges  against  the  wori»  of  certain  Latin  poets  of  mod- 

him  were  insignificant  and  po<nrly  support-  em  d^te,  in  the  composition,  of  his  Para- 

ed ;  hut  it,  appealed  that  he  was  guilty  of  dise  Lost    Mr.  Douglas,  aAerwards  bish- 

many  arbitrary,  illegal  and  cmel  actions,  op  of  Salisbury^  in  a  lettei^,  entitled  Milton 

His  own  defence  was  acute  apd  able ;  and  vindicated  fiom  the  Charge  of  Plagiaiism, 

his  argument — that  he  could  not  be  nistly  showed  that  the  passages  which  h^d  been 

made  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  eited  by  Laitder,  from  Massenius,  Sta- 

whole  council — if^  not   absolutely  a  le-  phorstius,  Taubmsfhnus,  and  others,  had 

e,  was  a  strong  moral  defence.    The  been,  interpolated  by  Lauder  himself,  from 

ds  wera  still  more  staggered  by  his  Hogg^  Latin  translation  of  the  Paradise 

counsel  showing  that,  if  even  guilty  of  Lost    He  subsequently  acknowledge  his 

these  actS)  they  amounted,  not  to  high  &ult,a8S9gninff  the  motives  which  pnompt- 

treason.    A  caae  was  made  for  the  judges,  ed  it    (See  Nicbol's  Literary  Anecdotes,) 

who  very  much  questioned  if  they  were  Lauderdale,  James  Maitiand,  earl  of, 
so,  and  die  peeis  deferred  giving  judg-.  was  bom  in  1759,  studied  in  Glasgow, 

ment    On  this  delay,  the  hous^  of  com-  was^  by  fiimily  interest  (being  then  lord 

mpns  passed  a  bill  of  attainder,'  Jan.  4,  MaitliEtnd),  brought  into  parliament  for  the 

1644-^45,  m  a  thin  house,  in  which  the.  Scotch  boroughs  of  Lauder,  Jedburg,  &c., 

orchbisfaop  was  declared  guilty-  of  high  and  immediately  joined  the  opposition, 

treason,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death-^  with  whom  he  acted  till  the  deatn  of  his 

as  unjustifiable  a  step,  in  a  constitutional  &ther,  m  1789.    On  succeeding  to  the 

point  of  view,  as  any  of  which  he  was  ac-  title  of  Lauderdale,  he  vvas  chosen  one  of 

cused.    To  stop  this  attainder,  he  pro-  the  16  peers  'of  Scodand.    He  opposed 

duced  the  king's  pardon,  under  the  grett  the  Rusdan  armament,  condemned  the 

seal ;  but  it  Was  overruled  by  both  houses,  measures  taken  a]painst  Tippoo  Saib,  and, 

and  all  he  could  obtain  by  petitibning,  was  vehen  the  revolution  in  France  broke  out, 

to  have  his  sentence  altered  from  hanging  hailed  it  as  a  most  fortunate  event    He 

to  behea^g.    He  accordingly  met  his  was  a  witness  of  the  dieadAil  massacres 

death    v^th  '  great    firmness,    Jan.    10,  which  took  place  in  Scjnember,  1792,  and 

1644--45,  on  a  scaffold  erected  on  Tovrer-  allied  hunaelf  vHth  the   Brissotines.  or 

hill,  in  ^le  73d  year  qf  his  age.     His  moderate  republicans.   With  Brissot,  tWr 

wannest  admirers  admit  his  extreme  rash*  leader,  he  contracted  a  waim  fiiendsfaip. 

nesB,  and  littie  is  lefl  which  can  be  ftiiriy  On  his  return,  he  opposed  the  war  with 

pleaded  for  his  'severity  and  violence,  ex-  France,  and  the  other  measures  of  this 

cept  the  probabilitv  that  he  acted  on.prin-  Pitt  administration.    Having  lost  his  seat 

ciples  which  he  deemed*  correct    Much  as  one  of  the  16  peers  of  tScotiand,  he  at- 

pnuse  has  been-.bestowed  upon  his  pi^,  tempted  to  get  into  the  house  of  commons 

nut  his  diary  shows  it  to  have  beeti  min-  by  a  surrender  of  his  peerage,  which  he 

ded  with  much  puerilhy  and  superstition ;  thought  was  allovi^ble  uy  the  Scottish  law^ 
niB  dreams  being  regularly  recorded,  as  -  that,  by  that  means,  he  might  beconoe  a 
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eoranHUier,  and  be  retumed  to  the  house  $pK  to  the  air  (eveiMiyeiy  tfhort  tiinn)^  it  be- 

of  commoiia.     He  became  a  citizeii  of  eomes  opa<^ue,  tender,  and  ev»muaUyfidhi 

London,  and  waa  made  free  of  Ae  needle*  into^a  white  powder ;  specific  gravity,  2^ 

makers'  company ;  but,  standing  Ibr  sher*  Bafore  the  biow-pipev  it  intumeacea,  and 

iff,  he  did  not  meet  mix  support  iit>m  the  fusea  wiiii  dilEcultV  into  a  colorless  glaaai 

liveiy,  and   he  then  contented  himself  It>  is  composed  of  sUex  46^  alumine 

with  writing  bis  sentiments  imd  puUishr  &70,  lime  12.10,  and  water  16.00.    It 

inf  them.     He  published  eysveral  pam-  wva  first  noticed  in  the  lead-;ninee  of 

pblets  on  finauob,  India  a£&ira^  and  paper  Huelgoet,  hning  the  mvities  of  veiosu    It 

currency,  among  the  pifiucijf^  of  which  baa  since  been  found  ih  trap  in  Ireland 

ia  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  tflkd  Origin  and  Faroe,  Tran«|ykrania,  Nova  Scotia, 

ofpublic  Wealth  (1804),  which  baa  reach-'  andr  iA  the  U.  fitotea,  near  NewJIavai, 

ed  three  editions.  When  the  Whigs  came  .Omneoticut 
into  adnainistration,  in  1806,  lord  £a«der-       Launch.    (Seer  Boot)  - 
dale  was  created  a  baron  c^  Great  Britain,       LAuivGHqro.    (See  <Sm.]^ 
and  received  a  aeat  in  the  prifVv-oeunoil^       Lau&a  ;  Petrarch^  nnsDnesa.     It  was 

and  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  t>f  Scot-  long  erroneoudy  suppose  that  thin  laify, 

land.  When  his  friends  went  out  of  ofiSce,*  who  has  been  celemuted  in  the  sweeteat 

he  retind  with  them.    His  lovdtfhip  then  strains  of  poetry,-  was  only  an  idl^odcal 

attached  hitnself  to  the  interests  of  the  person,  'or  a  desoendant  or  the  houses  .of 

SrinceSB  Cludotte  of  Wales.  Lordl^ira-  Ohabaud  and  Sade,  who  remained^  single, 
exdale  is  a-man  of  taleotSyaod  of  intrepid  and  hved  at  Vaucluse,  where  the  poet 
charac^r,  but  of  great  impetuosity  of  had  an  opportunity  of  becofiihiffaeiiuaint- 
temper.  *  cd  with  her^  Accoidiog  to  uie  inresli- 
Laupon.  (See  Lotutoi.)  *  ^  catioiis.of  the  abb^  Sad^  MUmauti  pour 
Laubzoiitrg,  or  SAiiE*liAtJENirt7ito ;  a  UkVitcU.  Ihrnfois  PHrcatqu/t  (Amsleraam, 
JDttnish  duchy,  belonging  to  the  Geroum  1764—^,  3^  vols.,  4to.) ;  of  TijBbOBchi,ia 
oonfedeKa6y.  It  ibnnerty  belonged  to  his  History  of  Italian  Literature  ;  of  Bal- 
l^noTer,  passed  with  that  countiy,  in  delli,-  Dd  Petrarca  (Florence,  1797, 4to.) ; 
1803,  under  French  ^vemmem,  was  le-  of  the  abb^  Arnavon,  Pitrarfu  h.  Fern- 
stored,  in  181S,  CD  its.  fofmer  states'  ia  du$t^aodRdourde  la  Fontamt  dt  Fan- 
18ia,was  ceded  to  Prussia,  the  Praa-.  ^tim  (Parid,  1803,  and  Aviimon,  1805) ;  of 
sian  gotemment  afienwds  gave  it  up  to  Gueriuv  Desaiption  dk  iajPonimme  <Je  Vau- 
Denmark. .  (See  Kid^  Peace  ^)  It  coq-^  c^e  (Avignon,  1804, 12mo.) ;  and,  lasdy, 
tains^  at  pieaent,  400  square  miles,  wiU|  or  Ginguen^  in  bos  Hmoire  liUhmn 
32,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the ligfat  ^Aalk  (2d'  vol),  Laura  was  deeeeoded 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  is  surrounded' bf  fiom  the  oM  Proven^  fiunily  of  Noves^ 
Uie  tenitoriefl  of  Hambuijr,  Lfibeok,  Haa-  which  has  now  been  extinct  300  yean, 
over,  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein.  Gmi*  and  ^vas  .the  daughter  of  the  chevalier 
ing  Imd  tillage,  together  v^tb  the  transit  Aadibeit'  Noves,  who  lived  in  Avignon, 
trade,  are  tifie  aotirces  of  its  wealth*  It  Sh^  wns  bom  at  tbe  village  of  Noves,  or 
^qmrts  much  wood  for  fael  and  buikliD^  in  Avipion,  in  1307  or  1308,  and,  after 
The  toll  on  the  Elbe,  paid-in  the  city  of  the  death  of  her  fiither,  who  kft  her,  fais 
Lauenbiirg,  is  said  to  amount  to  50,000  oldest  daughter,  a  large  fortune,  she  mar- 
Danish  dollars  azmually. ,  Acdovdin^  40  ried  (1325)  the  young^  Hugh  de  Sade,  of  a 
the  constitution,  confirntod  by  the  king, .  distinguished  family  m  Aviffnon^  Laun 
22  landholders  aad.  the  three  eitiee  have  was  one  of  the  most  beautinil  women  of 
each  oue  vote  in  the  diet  The  firee  peas-  the  city,  whiph,  being  at  that  time  the  rea- 
ants  in  111  villages  lEore  not  represented,  idence  of  .the  pope,  attracted  many  stian- 
Ratzeburg,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  gets.  Among  them  was  the  young:  Pe- 
lake.  trareh  (q.  v.),  whoiie  ancestors  had  oeen 
LAtnioif iTE  ;  a  mmeral,  named  in  hoiK  banished  mat  Tuscany,  duianff  the  qou'- 
or  of  Gillet  de  Laumont.  It  occurs  in  lels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibaiiiies.  It 
aggregated  crystalline  masses,  deeply,  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  1327,  on  Monday 
stnatM,  or  in  separate  crystals,  of  seve-  of  the  passion-Week,  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
nd  varieties  of  form,  and  sometime  ii|  morning,  that  Petm^b,  then  23  years  oU, 
that  of  ks  primary  crystal,  an  oblique  first  saw,  as  he  himself  says,  the  beaudfiil 
rbombie  prism,  of  which  the  indinadon  Laura,  ii^  the  church  of  the  nuna  «^  Su 
of  the  terminal  plane  is  from  one  acute  Clara  *,  mmI^  fit>m  that  Htoment,  he  was 
ao^  to  the  other.  It  Is  white,  aooietimes  sdized  with  a  passion  as  violent  as  it  waa 
with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  is  timnslucent,  and  lastmg.  His  vain  efforts  to  lead  her  fifom 
hard  enoogh  to  screteh  glass.    By  ezpo^  tUe  pfth  of  duty,  and  his  ineffectual  at- 
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tempts  to  conquer   a  hopeless  passioo,    Charles  of  Luxembuiig,  afterwards  the 
plainly  show  that  his  love  wss  by  no    emperor  Charles  IV,  saw  her  at  a  ball 
means  Platonic.    He  acknowledges,  how-    which  was  given  him,  and,  beckoning  to 
ever,  that  he  never  received  the  smallest    the  other  laflies  to  make  way,  he  ap^ 
favor  from  her,  and  bestows  the  highest    proached  her,  and  kissed  her  on  the  fore- 
praise  on  her  virtue.     Laura  certainly  felt    head  and  eyes,    fiut  the  repeated  iatigues 
flattered  by  the  devotion  of  the  young  po-    of  maternity,  and  the  domestic  trouble 
et,  and  was  polite  and  kind  towards  hun,    which  she  suffered  from  the  ill  humor  of 
as  long  as  she  saw  nothing  in  his  atten-    her  husband,  and  the  bad  conduct  of  her 
tions  to  alarm  her ;  but  ^treated  him  with    eldest  dauf^ter,  made  at  length  such  a 
severity  whenever  he  endeavored  to  ex-    chance  m  her  appearance,  that  those  who 
press  the  waimiJ&  of  his  passion.    For    saw  her  for  the  first  tune  were  disap- 
more  than  90  years,  Petrarch  sang  the  oh-    pointed.    A  pestilence  which  arose  in  the 
ject  of  his  love,  and  endeavored  to  excite    East,  and  spread  desolation  over  Europe 
a  reciprocal  passion,  or  to  conquer  his    forthree  years,  at  length  reached  Avignon, 
own.    During  tiiis  long  period,  by  alter-    in  1348,  and,  on  the  Cth  April,  at  6  o'clock 
nate  severity  and  kindness,  Laura  succeed-    in  the  mornine,  the  hour  which  Petrarch 
ed  in  retaining  him    a   captive  ]to  her    has  designated,  in  his  mournful  recollec- 
charms,  without  ever  suffering  the  l^ist    tions,  as  that  of  the  birth  of  his  love,  Lau- 
stain  on  her  honor.    She  never  saw  the    ra  fell  a  victim  to  this  disease,  and  was 
poet  in  her  own  house,  because  the  man-    buried  on  die  same  dav,  in  the  church  of 
ners  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  jealousy    the  convent  of  the  Minorites.    In  1533, 
of  her  husband,  forbade  it.     Ailer  her    some  antiquaries  obtained  permission  to 
marriage,  she  always  lived  at  Avignon,  in    open  Laura's  erave.  They  foimd  a  parch- 
the  house  of  lier  father-in-law,  situated  on    ment  enclosed  in  a  leaden  box,  on  which 
the  Rhone,  below  the  papal  palace ;  and  it    was  written  a  sonnet,  bearing  Petrarch's 
was  from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  on    signature.    It  was  not,  however,  written 
which  tiie  palace  was  built,  that  Petrarch    in  tlie  spirit  of  that  celebrated  poet,  but 
deUghted  io  gaze  on  her,  as  she  walked    appeared  to  be  the  work  of  a  friends  They 
in  her  garden.  .  In  the  same  year  (1334),    also  found  a  medal,    beariuff  a  female 
tliat  PeUfarch  went  to  Vaucluse,  to  recover    figure,  with  the  inscription  M.  L.  M.  J. 
his  peace  o£  mind  in  this  lovelv  sohmde,    (^rhaps,  Madonna  Laura  Moria  Jace), 
Laura  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  dis-    Francis  I,  who  visited  Avignon  the  same 
ease,  which  nuide  great  ravages ;  but  she    year,  sought  out  Laura's  grave,  wrote  an 
recovered,  and  was  dearer  than  ever  to  the    epitaph  on  her,  and  oidered  a  monument 
poet    In  1339,  the  painter  Simon  of  Si-    to  be  erected  to  her;  but  it  was  never  done, 
enna,  who  had  been  called  to  Avi^on  to    The  box  and  the  medal  were  purchased 
adorn  the  papal  palace,  painted  Laura's    (1730),  of  tlie  under  sacristan,  by  some 
picture,  and  gave  it  to  the  poet,  who  re-    Englishmen  ;  but  the  sonnet  was   lost, 
paid  him  wiSi  two  sonnets.     AVhether    w)ien  the  castle,  belonging  to  the  fimiily 
Laura  consented  to  have  her  portrait  taken    of  Sade,  was  destroyed,  in  1791.     The 
for  Petrarch,  or  whether  he  only  obtained    tomb  itself  was  overturned,  together  with 
a  copv,  or  whether  the  image  of  the  beau-    the  church,  during  the  revolution.    The 
tiful  lady  was  so  deeply  stamped  on  the    prefect  of  Vaucluse    (1804)  caused  the 
inind  of  the  painter,  tnat  he  could  afler-    tomb-stone,  which  had  been  nven  to  the 
wards  paint  her  from  recollection,  cannot    &mi]y  of  Sade,  to  be  placed  in  the  old 
now-be  oscertaiued  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that    cathedral  of  Avignon.     The  abb^  Cos- 
he  afterwards  introduced  Laura  intasev-    taing  has  endeavored  to  prove,  witiiout 
cral  pictures,  as,  for  instance,  those  on  die    any  sufficient  grounds,   tnat    Petrarch's 
ceiling  of  the  cathedral  at  Avignon.  When    Laura  wad  descended  from  the  family  of 
Petrarch  returned  to  Avignon,  after  hav-    Baux,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Adhemar 
ing  lieen  crowned  with  laurel  at  the  capi-    de  Baux.    (See  his  La  Muse  de  PHrarque 
tol,  Laura,  whether  flattered  by  his  fame,    dona  les  CoUirus  de  Vaucluse,  Paris  and 
or  touched  by  the  constancy  of  a  lover    Avignon,    1819.)     (See   the   article  Pe- 
whom  long  absence  had  rendered  more    tranfu) 

dear  to  her,  received  him  kindly.  Petrarch  Laurel  (laxtrus) ;  a  genus  of  plants 
saw  her  more  frequentiy,  and  his  visits  to  consisting  of  tree^  or  shrubs,  ipostly  aro- 
Vaucluse  became  less  frequent  and  lonff.  matic,  and  often  renmricable  for  the  beauty 
His  poems,  which  were  spread  over  lul  of  their  foliage.  The  leaves  are  shnple, 
Europe,  made  the  beauty  of  his  mistress  generally  alternate,  and  the  flowera  small 
very  celebrated,  and  all  strangers,  who  and  inconspicuous.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
came  to  Avignon,  wished  to  see  Laura,  genera  belonging  to  the  Linnman  clan 
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tmuaniria.  The  specieB  inhabit  the  trop-    affbfdiii(|[  a  beautiful  orange  odor.    The 
ical  parts  of  the  ^lobe,  and  the  warm    jL;(«fizoifi,orfever>buah,iBal8oanagreea- 
rogions  in  the  vicinity  ;  two  of  the  Ameiv    bly  aromatic  shrub,  as  widely  extended 
ican  species,  however,  extend  to  a  hi^    tmtiughout  the  U.  States  as  the  preceding, 
northern  latitude.    Cinnamon,  cassia  and    Four  other  species  of  laurua  are  found  in 
camphor  are  obtained  from  different  spe-    the  Bouthem  States.  Michaux  strenuously 
cies  of  launa.  The  sweet  bay  {L,  nobUis),    recommends  the  introducdon  of  the  cam- 
eo celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets,  and    phor  tree  {L.  eamihara'^  into  the  Soulheni 
used  to  decorate  temples  and  the  brows    States^  and  is  of  opimon,  that  it  would 
of  victors,  is  asmall  ornamental  evergreen    soon  become  naturalized.    The  alligator 
tree,  inhabiting  the  south  of  Europe  and    pear,  which  forms  a  frequent  articfe  of 
nordi  of  Afiica.    At  the  present  time,  the    nutriment  in  the  West  Indies^  and  Is  much 
leaves  and  hemes  are  cniefly  enbployed    cultivated  for  that  puipose,  is  also  the  fruit 
fbr  cuUnaiy  puiposes,  and  form  an  article    of  a  species  of  Imirus, 
of  export,  even  to  dielJ.  States.    The  red       Laurxus,  Henry,  a 'disdnguiahed  states- 
bay  (L,  (ianiimams)  inhabits  the  alluvial    man   of   the   ^volution,  was   bcm  at 
distnct  of  the  southern  parts  of  tlie  U.    Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1724.    His 
States^  fioni  latitude  37°  to  the  ffulf  of    ancestors  were  French  ProteslBnt  refu* 
Mexico,  and  is  found  westward  beyond    gees,  who  had  left  France  about  die  time 
'  die  mouths  of  the  BfisBiflBippi.     It  is  a    of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
beautiful  tree,  crowing  in  the  low  grounds.    After  receiving  a  good  education,  he  was 
in  company  with  the  cypress,  and  some-    placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  mer* 
times  attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  foet,    chant  of  Charleston,  mit  was  soon  after- 
with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  diame-    wards  sent  to  London  to  fit  himsdf  fbr 
ter.     The  leaves  have   an  aroma  very    commercial  pursuits,  under  the  eye  of  a 
similar  to  that  of  theZi.fioM{tf,  andmay    sendeman    who  had  been   engaged   in 
be  employed  for  the  same  purposes.   The    business  in  Charleston.    On  his  return,  he 
wood,  which  is  strong,  fine-grained,  and   entered  into  business,  and,  by  his  industry 
capable  of  receiving  a  brilliant  polish,  was    and  activity,  acquired  an  ample  fortune, 
formerly  employed,  in  the  Southern  States,    Having  reurod  fit>m  business,  ne  went,  in 
in  cabinet-niaking,  and  afforded  veiy  beau-    1771,  to  Europe,  in  order  lo  superintend 
tifo]  fqrniture ;  but  the  difficulty  of  find-    the  education  of  his  sons^  and  was  in 
ing  stocks  of  sufficient  size,  together  with    London  when  he  received  the  first  ac- 
the  focjlity  of  procuring  mahogany,  has    counts  of  the  troubles  which  were  liegin- 
brouffht  it  into  disuse.    At  present,  it  is    ning  to  agitate  the  colonies.     With  38 
cliiefly  employed  in  naval  architjecture,    other  Americans,  he  endeavored,  in  1774, 
whenever  itattains  large  dimensions.  The    bypetitiim,  to  dissuade  pariiament  fhxn 
wood  is  used  also,  in  preference  to  any  oth-    passing  the  Boston  port  bill,  and  exerted 
er,  for  tree-nails  (wooden  pins  which  rasten    himself  to  prevent  a  war ;  but  finding  thai 
the  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  timbers}.   The    nothing  would  be  of  any  avail  for  that 
sossafias,  so  remarkable  for  having  its    purpose,  save  dishonorable  submlsBion,  he 
leaves  either  simple,  or  divided  into  two    hastened  home  to  take  part  with  his  Conn- 
or three  lobes,  is  also  a  species  of  Utunu.    trymen.     He  arrived   in   Chaiierton  in 
Though  usuallv  appearing  as  a  shnib^  it    December,  1774,  was  chosen   president 
not  unfi^uently  attains  considerable  dl-    of  the  council  of  safety,  and  sochi  meni- 
mension&  growing,  in  a  rich  soil,  to  the    iested  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  eneigv 
height  or^  or  w  feet,  or  even  more,    and  habits  of  business.    In  1776^  he  was 
with  a  trunk  of  proportional  diameter.   It    elected  a  delegate  to  congress;  somi  afier 
is  common  throughout  the  U.  States,  as    taking  his  seat,  was  made  president  of 
far  north  as  latitude  43®,  and   extends    that  body,  and  continued  such  until  the 
westward  even  into  Mexico.     The  baric    close  of  the  year  1778.  He  then  resigned, 
of  the  roots,  which  is  the  most  powerfully    and,  in  1779,  received  the  appointment  of 
aromatic  part  of  the  plant,  has  been  in    minister  plenipotentiary  fifom  the  U.  States 
high  repute  as  a  medicine  from  the  dis-    to  Holland.    On  his  way  thither,  be  was 
coveiy  of  America,  and  is  still  exported    captured  by  the  British,  earned  to  Lon- 
to  Europe  in  considerable  quantities,  but    don,  and  committed  to  the  Tovrer.    For 
its  virtuea  have  been  ver3rmuch  ovorated,    the  first  montib  of  his  confinement,  he  was 
although  it  is  yet  frequentiy  employed  in    permitted  to  walk  out  with  an  anned 
pharmacy.    A  very  agreeable  beverage  is   guard  ;  but  this  induljpence  was  sufaae- 
made,  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  of    quendy  taken  fix>m  him  for  a  time,  in 
this  biuk,  in  combination  with  other .  sub-    consequence  of  lord  Geoige  Gordon,  then 
stances^  and  it  is  also  employed  in  dyeing    a  prisoner  also^  having  met  and  asked 
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him  to-walk  with  hinif  wfaidi,  althoucfa  poeing  hitntelf  in  a  trifling  flkirmiah  near 
Mr,  LauTMM  refbsed  to  do,  and  immecu-  Comrahee,  sealed  his  cfevotion  to  bis 
ately  returned  to  his  room,  was  inter-  country  in  death."  It  is  related  by  judge 
preted  into  a  tnmsgression  of  orders.  His  Johi^n,  in  his  life  of  general  Greene,  tluit 
confinement  lasted  ibr  more  than  14  thesreaterpaitof  die  night,  in  which  the 
months,  during  which,  various  efforts  fttafskirnu^  took  place,  was  spent  by 
Were  made,  by  the  British  ^vemment,  Laurens  in  a  jocund  company  or  ladies ; 
to  shake  his  constancy,  but  without  efiect  that  the  expected  rencounter  was  the 
Soon  after  his  release,  he  received  a  com-  subject  of  the  (py^st  badinage ;  and  tha( 
mission  fiom  congress  to  be  one  of  their  the  company  «£d  not  separate  until  two 
minjsters  for  negotiating  a  peace  wkh  houn  before  the  time  when  the  colonel 
Orsat  Britain,  and,  haying  repaired  to  was  in  motion  with  his  detachment  The 
Paris^  he  signed,  November  30, 1782,  with  som>w  at  the  news  of  his  death  was  deep 
doctor  Franklin  and  John  Jay,  the  pre-  and  universal.  Washington,  into  whose 
liminariea  of  the  treahF.  On  his  return  ftmily  and  affection  he  had  won  admis- 
home,  he  was  receiv^  with  every  mark  sion,  mourned  him  as  a  lost  son.  Such  a 
of  esteem,  but  declined  all  offices.  His  combination  as  was  found  in  him  of  chiv- 
healtfa  had  been  bn>ken  by  his  imprison-  ahrous  callantiy,  patriodsm,  ardor,  eleva- 
ment,  and,  after  passing  the  last  years  of  his  tion  and  rectitude  of  soul,  with  unafiected 
life  in  africultural  pursuits^  lie  died  De-  modesty,  information,  finnkness,  vivacity 
cember  ij  1799;  UM^iy  70  years  of  age.  and  polish  of  matmers,  has  rarely  been 
According  to  an  injunction  contained  in  seen.  He  was  the  delight  of  every  social 
his  will,  his  bodv  was  burnt,  and  his  circle,  and  the  admiration  of  his  com- 
bones  collected  and  buried.  panions  in  arms.    There  is  one  act  of  his 

Laurens,  John,  lieutenant-colonel«  son    lifo,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
of  the  fovegoing^  after  receiving  a  liberal    entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
education  in  England,  returned   to   his    try.  '  In  the  autumn  of  1780,  he  was  sent, 
eountry^d  joinM  the  American  army  in    as  a  special  minister,  to  France,  in  order  to 
1777.    The  following  sununary  account    negotiate  a  loan  fiomthe  French  ^vem- 
of  his  military  career  is  taken  fiom  Gar-    ment,  and,  o^  his  arrival  in  Paris^  imme- 
den's  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the  Ameri-    diately  entered  upon  the  business  of  his 
ean  RrvolMtion.    <*  His  fintt  easav  in  arms    iiussion ;  but,  after  a  delay  of  ihore  thap 
was  at  Brandy  wine.     At  the  battle  of    tw6  months,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
Oermantown,  he  exhibited  prodigies  of    mebt,  to  return  a  definitive  answer  to  his 
valor,  in  attempting  to  expel  the  enemy    application,  he  determined,  contrary  to  all 
fiom  Chew's  nouse,  and   was  severely    the  rules  of  etiouette,  to  present  a  memorial 
wounded.     He  waa  engaged  at  Mon-    bimselfto  the  king,  at  ue  levee.    He  first 
mouth,  afid  cready  incrntsed  his  reputa-    made  the  minister  count  de  Veigeimes,  as 
tion  at  Rhode  Island.    At  Coosahatchie,    well  .as  doctor  Franklin,  the  American 
defending  the  pass  with  a  handful  of  men,    envoy^  aware  of  his  mtention,  and,  not- 
against  the  wnole  force  of  Provost,  he    withsomding  the  uigent  entreaties  of  the 
was  asain  wounded,  and  was  probably  in-    latter,  carried  it  into  effect    The  king^ 
debted  for  his  lifo  to  the  ^lanciy  of  cap-    however,  received  the  memorial  graciousr 
tain  Wigg,  who  gave  him  his  horse  to    ly,  ind  matters  were  soon  arranged  in  a 
carry  him  fiom  the  field,  when  incapable    satisfiuMory  manner.    The  consequences 
of  moving,  his  own  having  been  shot  un-    of  his  succeaifiil  boldness  in  this  affidr 
der  him.    He  headed  the  light  infimtry,    were    idl-important  for    the    American 
and  was  among  the  firrt  to  mount  the    cause,  which  would  have  been,  perhaps^ 
British  lines  at  Savannah ;  displaced'  the    irretrievably  ruined  by  any  further  pro- 
|j|reatest  activity  and  courage  aunng  the    crastination.    An  account  of  the  transac- 
aiege  of  Charleston ;  entered,  with  the  for-    tion,  fi^m  the  pen  of  the  secretarv  of  the 
lorn  hope,  the  British  redoubt  carried  b^    mission,  is  to  oe  found  in  the  Ammam 
stomi  at  Yorktown^  and  received  with  his    ^uarterhf  Rniw^  vol.  i,  p.  425w 
own  hand  the  sword  of  the  commander ;       Lauuston,  James  Alexander  Bernard 
by  indefotigable  activity,  thwarted  every    Law,  count  de,  grandson  of  the  celebrat- 
enbrt  of  the  British  garrison  in  Charleston,    ed  projector  Law,  was  bom  in  1768.     He 
confining  them,  for  upwards  of  13  months,    emoraced  the  military  profession  at  an  eari v 
to  the  narrow  lunits  of  the  city  and  neck,    age,  and  served  in  the  artillery,  in  which 
oxcept  when,  under  the  protection  of  their    he  obtained  a  rq)id  promotion,  owing  to 
sUpping,  they  indulged  in  distant  preda-    his  own  activity,  and  to  the  fi(ieindship  of 
unry  expeditions;  and,  unhaf^ly,  at  the    general  Bonaparte,  whose  aid-d»^:amp  he 
very  close  of  the  war,  too  cardessly  ex-    was^  and  who  employed  him  on  several 
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important  misBioii&    He  comTnanded,  in  Vaud,  a,  Si^riss  canton,  has  1900  houses, 
1800, in  quality  of  brigadier-geneml,  the  with  14|,000 inbabitantB ; Ion. eP^WK; 
fourth  regiment  of  flying  artifiery,  at  La  laL  46°  31'  45^'  N.    It  is  most  beautifully 
F^re.    In  1801,  he  was  chosen  to  convey  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  lake  of 
to  England  the  ratification  of  the  prelimi-  Geneva.     Lausanne  lies. high,  with  the 
naries  of  peace,  and  was  received  with  lake   and  snowy  Piedmontese   Alps  in 
enthusiasm  by  die  people  of  London,  who  fifont,  whilst  the  shore  of  the  lake  is  cov- 
took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  ered  with  vineyarda    Since  1596,  there 
conducted  him,  in  triumph,  to  Downing  has  been  an  academy  at  Lausanne,  which, 
street    He  served  in  every  campaign  of  in  1606,  was  elevated  to  an  academical 
importance  in  Spain,  Germany  and  Rus-  institute,  with  14  professorB  and  a  rector, 
sia.    In  180i^,  he  penetrated  mto  Hunga-  It  has  works  in  gold  and  silver,  priniiug- 
ry,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Raab,  after  a  offices,  and  some  tx^fie  in  wine ;  but  ua 
bombardinebt  of  eight  daya    Julv6,  he  chief  profits  are  derived  from  the  numc- 
decided  the  victory  in  &vor  of  the  French  rous  K>reignerB .  whp  resort  to  it  from  all 
at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  by  coming  up  to  countries  on  account  of  its  charming  situ- 
the  charge,  at  full  trot,  with  100  pieces  of  ation,  or  to  perfect  themselves  in  French, 
artillery.    In*  1811,  he  was  appointed  am-  Lausanne  has  a  90ciiU  dPimuXMon^  socie- 
hassador  tp  Petersburg.     The  object  of  ties  for  natural  history  and  agriculture, 
his  mission  was  io  oli^Biii  th^  obcupation  ^nd  a  Bible  society.    Formeriy  the  city 
of  the  ports  of  Riga  and  Revel,  and  to  belonged  toJBerne,  whose  bailiff  lived  in 
exclude   English  ships  fix>m  the  Baltic,  the  episcopal  palace.    Th^  bishop  trans- 
This  mission  havmg  failed,  M.  de  Liuiris-  ferred*  his  residence  to  Freiburg,  when 
ton  was  employed  in  the  Rusman  cam-  Lausanne  embraced  the    Calvinistic  re- 
peign,  and,  after  the  takmg  of  Moscow,  ligion.    Haller,  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  re- 
was  sent  with  proposals  for  an  armistice  sided  here  for  a  coueideraUe  period, 
to  the  emperor  Alexander,  which  were  Lausitz.    (See  hasatUu) 
rejected.    After  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Lauter.    (See  £auerri«i(«7ii.) 
Moscow,   he  commanded  the  army  of  Lava.    (See  VoUaanoes.) 
observation  onvthe  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and,  «  Lav  alette  ;  the  name  of  several  indi- 
during  three  months,  defended  that  river  viduals  distinguished  in  French  history, 
witli  a  small  force,  preventing  the  enemy  of  whom  we  shall  mention  only  two,  the 
ftrom    penetrating    into   Hanover.      Ho  subject  of  this  article  and  that  of  the  jibi- 
fou^t  with  greitt  valor  at  the  battle- *of  lowing. — Jean  Parisot  de  Lavaktte,  the 
Leipsic,  but,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  48th  grand-master  of  the  knights  of  Mal- 
conducted  to  Beriin,  where  he  was  treat-  ta^  was  bom  in  1494,  of  an  anci^it  family, 
ed  with  favor  and  distinction.    Afler  the  Lavalette,    unanimously   elected    giand- 
concluraon  of  the  general  peace,  Louis  master  in  1557,  showed  himself  equally 
XVIII  created  him  a  knight  of  St.  Loais,  active  and  wise .  as  head  of  his  order  and 
grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  as  a  general.    His  ambassadors  were  ad- 
captain-lieutenaut  of  the   Gray  Muske-  mitted,  at  the  council  of  Trent,  among 
teers.    After  Mairch  20, 1815,  be  followed  those)  of   the  most  powerfiil  monarcfaeL 
the  king's  household  to  the  frontiers  of  He  restored  the  internal  organiaation  of 
France,  and  then  retired  to  his  estkte  of  his  order,  but  distinguished  himself  par- 
Richecourt,  near  La  F^re,  without  rain-  ticulariy  by  die  heroic  defence  of  Mniia 
ffling  in  any  of  the  transactions  of  the  against  Soliman  II,  who  attacked  it  with 
nundred  days.    On  the  return  of  Louis,  a  force  of  80,000  men,  and  whom  he 
he  was  ngminated  president  of  the  elec-  forced,  after  a  siege  of  several  months,  to 
toral  college  of  the  department  of  L'Aisne,  retire,  in  1565,  with  a  loss  of  more  than 
Keutenant-general  of  the  first  division  of  20,000  men.    He  then  buih  the  fcftress 
royal   foot-guards,   and  Member  of  the  La  Yaletta  in  Malta,  refused  the  eardinahi 
commission  appointed    to  examine  into  hat,  and  died  in  1568.  (See  MaiJUu) 
the  conduct  of  such  officers  as  had  serv-  Lavalette,  Marie  Chamans,  count  de, 
ed  from  March  20  to  July  8, 1815.    He  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1769,  of  obscure 
was  created  a  commander  of  St.  Louis  in  parents.  ^  His  mother  vras  a  ourse,-  often 
1816,  and  presided,  in  the  course  i)f  the  employed  by  the  famous  accoucheur  Ban- 
same  year,  at  the  trial  of  admiral  Linois,  delocque,  who,  perceiving  the  promiBuig 
count  Delaborde,  &c.    In  1823,  he  was  talents  of  the  youth,  furnished  her  with 
appointed  marshal,  and  commanded  the  the  means  of  |;ivmg  him  an  education  fiv 
second  corps  de  reserve  of  the  anny  in  superior  to  his  birth.    Young  Lavalette 
Spain.    He  died  in  1828.  was  destined  for  the  clerical  professioD, 
LAUSAff NE,    capitid    of  the   Pays-de-  and  wore  the  habit  of  an  abb6  for  some 
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tiine,  but  afterwards  took  ta.tbe  study  of  coinpletiiig  his  escape.    He  bad  recourse^  ^ 

the  law.    The  revohition,  in  1789,  gave  ibr  that  purpose,  to  three  EDglishmen — 

anotherdirectiqii  to  hisambitioD.    Hebe-  Messrs.  Bruce  and  Hutchinson,  and  sir 

came  an  officer  in  the  national  guards,  and  Robert  Wilson,  who  were  already  known 

in  August,  1793,  defended  the  Tuileries.  for  their  zeal  in  support  of  the  principles 

tie  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of  the  of  liberty,  and  for  their  hosdlity  to  the 

Rhine  and  that  of  Italy,  with  such  dis-  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Bourbons.    By 

tinction,  that  he  rose  rapidly.    Bonaparte  means  of  these  gendemen,  he  procured 

made  him  his  atd-de-cama  intrusted  him  the  uniftmn  yf  a  cenerel.  officer  in  the 

with  his  secret  correspondence,  and  gave  British  service,  and  repaired,  January  7, 

him  in  marriage  MUe.  Beauhamais,  the  at  half  past  nine  ift  night,  to  the  apart- 

niece  of  Jos^hme. .    He  accompiuiied  menta  of  captain  Hutchinson.    The  next 

Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and,  soon  after  th6  inoming,  at  seven  o'clock,  he  got  into  a 

estabudmient  of  the  consular  government^  cabriolet  with  sir  Robert  WilsQU,  passed 

was  made  count,  and  a  commander  of  the  the  barriers  without  being  recogpised,  and 

legion  of  honor.     In  1814,  he  was  re-  arrived  the  fbUowing  day  at  Mons,  where 

moved  fi^om  the  post-office ;  but  when  his  guide  took  leave  of  l^m.    He  then 

Louis  quitted  Paris,  in  1815,  he  repaired  took  the  road  to  Munkb,  where  he  found 

to  the  office,  ui  company  with  general  Se-  an  asylum  among  powerful  friends  and 

bastiani,  and  summoned,  his  successor,  M.  connexions.    Irritated  by  his  escape,  the 

Ferrsnd,  to  Surrender  his  place,  only  allow-  government  had  tlie  cruelty  to  retain  his 

ing  him  a  few  minutes  to  collect  his  papers,  wife  for  some  time  m  prison,  because  she 

but,  at  the  same  time,  treating  him  with  had  been  accessary  to  the  escape  of  her 

great  politeness.    He  then  tool  measures  husband — a  treatment  which  oisordered 

to  accelerate  the  progress  of  Napoleon,  her  senses,  and  she  hos  since  been  a  con- 

and  conducted  himself  with  extraord^ia-  firmed  lunatic    Lavalette  was  pardoned, 

ly  vigilance  and  activity.    For  these 'ser-  and  returned  to  France  in  189L 
vices  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France       Lavater,  John  Caspar,  was  bom  in 
(June  3),  and  continued  in.  his  office  till '  1741,  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  where 

the  return  of  the  king.    In  the  month  of  his  ^ther  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  ddl- 

November  following,  he  wais  brought  to  ful  physician  and  gooa   citizen.      The 

4rial,  and  condemnedtadeath  as  an  accom-  toverity  of  his  mother  somewhat  depress- 

plice  of  Napoleon.    His  appeal  and  ap-  ed  the  mind  of  the  boy,  who  was  endow- 

plication  for  |>ardon  having  failed,  prep-  ed  with  a  lively  imajpnation«  and  he  eariy 

arations  for  his  execution  on  ThuisdaV,  gave  himselfup  to  sofitary  reveries.  White 

December  21,  were  making;  when  his  wire,  vet  at  school,  he  was  persuaded  that  he 

having  obtained  permission  to  visit  UnL  had  received  direct  answers  to  his  prav- 

camej  on  tho  20th,  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  ers.    His  imagination,  even  at  that  eany 

dined  with  him,  attended  by  her  daughter  period,  appears  to  have  been  so  actively 

and  the  governess.    About  seven  in  the  employee!,  that  he  never  acquired  much 

eveninc,  the  two.  latter  appeared  at  the  knowledge  of  philology  or  classical  au- 

kceper%  lodge,  apparentiy  supporting  Ma^  tiquity.    In  17oS),  he  travelled,  in-  com- 

dame  Lavalette,  "who  was  closely,  muffled  pisny  with  Fuseli — afterwards  a  distin- 

op,  held  a  handkerchief  before  her  eyes;  •  guided  painter  in  London — ^to  Leipsic 

and  exhibited  every  symptom  of  the  pro-  and  Berlin,  and  became  acquainted  with 

fbundest  distress.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  the  scholars  and  theolo^ans  of  Northern 

keeper  of  tfie  prison  repaired  to  Lavalette^  Germany.    In  1764,  he  returned  to  his 

apartment,  where  he  found  Madame  La-  native  city,  and,  in  1767,  appeared  as  a 

valette  iu  his  place.    He  set  his  tunikeys  poet  in  his  SchweixeHieder,  which,  as  well 

and  keepers  m  motion,  but,  in  spite  of  as  his  Ausnchten  in  die  EimgktU  (1768), 

tlieir  activity,  nothing  was  found  put  the  gained  him  many  admirers.    In  1769,  he 

sedan  chair,  in  Which  the  young  daughter  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  at  the 

had  taken  the  place  of  her  fiuher,  who  orphan  church  at  Zurich.    His  sermons 

had  suddenly  disappeared  at  the  Qicm  da  were  rendered  attractive  by  their  pleasing 

Orftvrti*    The  iailer  vras  then  vemoved  styK  his  enthusiastic  ceal,  and  a  certain 

and  confined,  the  barriers  were  closed,  mysticism    which   always   characterized 

and  expresses  were  seUt  in  every  dhec-  him.    They  were  printed  in  1772,  and 

tion,witb  the  description  of  Lavalette's  per-  were  admired  even  in  foreign  countries, 

scm,  who  cpntrived  to  lie  closely  concealed  All  his  activi^  was,  in  fact,  devoted  to  the 

for  a  fortnight,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  service  of  reb^ioo,  until  he  undertook  his 

tlie  police,  during  which  time  he  medi-  work  on  physiognomy.    Lavater  had  be- 

tated  on  the  most  effectual  method  of  come  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of 

38» 
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peisons,  and  his  lively  imagiDatlon  had  works,  and  died  Januaiy  2, 1801.  Lava- 
led  biobto  the  conclusion  that  diere  exists  ter  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  men, 
a  much  greater  connexion  between  the  so  tha^  a  biograplier  says  of  him,  **  Had 
internal  mai^  and  the  external  expression  he  lived  in  early  times,  he  would  now  be 
in  the  face  than  is  generally  supposed,  adored  as  a  saint,  because  every  thing 
He  reduced  this  external  expression  of  which  the  church  requires  fiom  a  saint 
disposition  and  character  to  a  system,  and  he  had  in  perfection— charity,  love  of  man- 
considered  the  lines  of  the  countenance  kind,  and  unrelaxing  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
as  sure  indications  of  the  temper.  He  ChrisL".  He  did  much  for  practical  theol- 
had  adopted  this  idea  in  1769,  and  collect-  ogy.  Lavater  owed '  little  to  learning,  but 
ed  the  features  of  distinguished  people  drew  chiefly  from  himself.  His  work  on 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  great  Physiognomy  hte  been  several  times  trana- 
work  (in  four  volumes,  4to.),  imder  the  lated  into  English.  Of  the  English  trans- 
modest  title  Physiognomical  Fragments  lations,  we  may  mention  Hunter's  (Loud., 
(1775  et  seq.)^  made  him  known  all  over  1789,  5  vols. '  4to.)  A  valuable  French 
Europe.  It  was  rendered  valuable  by  the  edition  appeared  in  1809  (Paris,  10  vds.). 
numerous  portraits  it  contains,  mosdy  Lavender  ;«delightfuUyfiragrant  plant, 
well  executed  by  some  of  the  first  engrav-  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  now 
era  of  Germany.  Lavater  had  added  ex-  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  AH 
planations,  in  a  iM)etical  style,  full  of  en?  the  labiate  plants  are  aromatic  and  sdmu- 
tliusiastic  exclamations.  .  As  may  easily  lating,  but  these  properties  are  more  ex- 
be  imagined,  a  theory  so  novel  founa  alted  in  this  plant  thaii  in  any  other  of  the 
warm  admirei'6,  whose  zeal,  often  render-  tribe,  especially  when  it  nt>w8  in  a  warm 
ed  it  ridiculous,  and  Lichtenberg  satirized  and  sunny  exposure.  Indeed,  in  such 
it  in  his  Essay  on  Cues  and  Tails — one  of  situations,  it  sometimes  contains  one  fourth 
his  most  successful  compositions.  Lich-  of  its  weight  of  camphor.  To  the  abun- 
tenberi^s  exclamations  on  the  contour  danpe  of  this  plant  is  attributed  the  supe- 
of  a  pig's  tail,  or  a  happily-acljustcd  cue,  lioriiy  of  the  honey  in  certain  parts  of 
equal  the  raptures  of  Lavater  viewing  the  Europe.  The  volatile  oil,  distilled  water, 
physiognomy  of  an  Alexander.  Accord-  tnd  tincture  of  lavender,  arQ  much-  em- 
ing  to  Las  Cases,  Napoleon  declared  him-  ployed  in.  officinal  preparations,  and  as 
self  convinced,  by  Jong  experience,  that  perfumes..  The  flowers  yield  by  &r  the 
no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  ex-  greatest  proportion  of  oil. 
pression  of  the  face — an  opinion  which  Lavinia  ;  a  daughter  of  king  Latinus 
is  perhaps  triie  to  a  ^ater  extent  in  re-  and  Amata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her 
speet  to  talents  than  disposition.  Lavater  relation,  king  Turnup,  but,  because  the  or- 
himself  seems  to  have  nven  up  his  theory  acb  ordered  her  father  to  many  her  to  a 
in  a  ffreat  degree..  (See  Physio^nomif,)  foreign  prince,  she  was  given  to  iEneas, 
He  published  several  other  works,  inelud-  after  the  death  of  Tumus.  (See  Laluittt.) 
ing  poems  and  works  of  religious  iustruc-  At  her  hus^nd's  death,  she  was  left  preg- 
Qon,  and  his  reputation  became  so  great,  nant,  and,  being  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of 
that  his  journeys  resembled .  triumphs.  Ascanius,  her  son-in-law,  she  fled  into  the 
He  refused  better  appointments  in  foreign  woods,  where  she  brought  forth  a  son, 
countries,  and  became  minister  at  St.  Pe-  called  jEneaa  J^^ua, 
ter*s  church  in  Zurich.  Diuing  the  revolii-  Lavinium,  or  Lavi!«um  ;  a  town  of  Ita- 
tion,  he  spfbke  withholdness  against  the  new  ly,  said  to  have  bc^n  built  by  iEneas,  and 
order  of  things,  tlieSwissdirectoryf&c,  and  called  in  honor  of  Lavinia,  the  founder's 
was  finally  transported  to  BdJe,  in  1796.  wife.  It  was  d^e  capital  of  Latium  during 
He  was  again  set  at  liberty,'  but,  on  the  the  reign  of  iEnea& 
capture  of  Zurich  (Sept  26,  1799),  by  Lavoisier,  Anthony  La^Tence,  a  cele- 
Massena,  while  occupied  in  the  street,  as-  brated  French  chemist,  whose  name  is 
sisting  the  distressed,  and  giving  refresh-  connected  with  the  antiphlogistic  theory 
ment  to  Exhausted  soldiers,  he  received  a  of  chemistry,  to  the  reception  of  which 
shot  in  his  side.*  He  lingered  above  a  he  contributed  by  his  writings  and  discov- 
year,    duruig   which  he   wrote    several  eries.    H^  was  born  at  Paris,  August  16, 

*  According  to  Raoul-Rochetie's  Histaire  de  ^^43,  and  was  tlie  son  of  opulent  parents, 

la  JfUwdut.  Heh^tique  (Paris,  1822),  nciiher  a  who  gave  him  a  good  educaUon.    He  ac- 

Russiaii  nor  a  Frenchman  was  his  murderer:  quired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  phys- 

*\L*.  crime  appartient  tout  entUr  h  lajureur  (Us  ical  sciences,  and  first  distinguislied  hJlll- 

tout  Us  autre*  secrets  de  sa  beUe  Ame  et  de  son  O"  "gntmg  tpe  Streets.    Two  years  after, 

inipvuabU  chariUJ*  io  1768,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Am 
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flcademy.    About  this  time,  he  published  to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of 

aeveral  tracts,  in  periodical  works,  on  tlie  taxation,  in   consequence  of  which  he 

analysis  of  gypsum,  the  crystallization  of  drew  up  a  tvovH,  which  was  published 

dalt,  the  congeiatibn  of  water,  on  thunder,  under  the  title  of  Richesses  thritoriaUs  de 

the  aurora  MrealiB,  &c.    Journeys  to  dif-  la  Prance^  relating  to  the  production  and 

ferent  parts  of  France  .furnished  him  ma-  consuiiiption  of  the  country.    About  this 

terials  for  a  mineraloffical  chart  of  the  time,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 

kuigdom,  intended  as  the  basis  of  a  work  missioners  of  the  national  treasuiy — an 

on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  the  office  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity 

formation  of^  the  strata  of  tiie  earth,  out-  of  jcxercising  his  spirit  of  systematic  ar- 

lines  of  which  appe&red  in  the  memoirs  rangement.     His  hpuse  became  a   vast 

of  the  academy  for  1772  and  1787.  .  The  laboratoty ;  the  most  lAdlful  artists  were 

discoveries  of  Black,  Cavendish,   Mac-  employed  to  construct  the  necessaiy  in- 

bride  and  Priestley,  r^tive  to  the  nature  struments  and  apparatus  for  his  philosoph- 

of  elastic  fluids  or.  gases,  attracted  the  no*  ical  researches.    He  had  eonversaxUmt  at 

tice  of  Lavoisier,  who  entered  on  the  hishouse  twice  a  week,  at  which  were  dis- 

same  field  of  inquiiy,  with  all  his  charac-  cussed  the  theories^  opinions  and  discov- 

teristic  ardor  in  the  cause  of  science;  and,  eries  of  learned  contemporaries.  With  oth- 

possessing  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  cr  farmers-general,  he  was  condemned  to 

fortune,  h6  conducted  ni&  experiments  on  death  by  tiie  revolutionary  tribunal  of 

a  laige'scale,and  obtained  highly  interest-  Paris,  on  the  charge  of  beine  a  conspira- 

mg  results.    In  1774  appeared  his  Opus-  tor,  and  of  having  adulterated  the  toMcco 

cme8   chymiques^   comprising    a  general  with  ingredients  obnoxious  to  the  health 

view  of  what  was  tiien  known  iBiative  to  of  the    citizens,  and,  on  this  frivolous 

gaseous  bodies,  with  several  new  expcri-  pretext,  was  beheaded  by  the  guillotine, 

ments,'  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  and  May  8,  1794.    When  he  found  his  fate 

accuracy.   '  Doctor  Priestley's*,  discovery  inevitable,  he  petitioned  for  a  few  days^ 

of  what  he  called  dephlogisficaUdair^  at-  respite,  in  order  to  make  some  interesting 

terwards  generally  termed  oxygen  rcUf  fur-  ana  important  experiments  which  ha  had 

nished  Lavoisier  with  a  fresh  sunject  of  in  view ;  but  this  favor  was  denied  him. 

researcli;  and,  in  1778,  h^  published  an  M.Lavoisier  married, in  1771,  the  daughter 

essay  on  this  substimce,  and  its  influence  of  a  farmer-general,  a  lady  of  agreeable 

in  the  productinon  of  acids,  developinffthe  manners  and  considerable  talents,  who' 

principle  of  a  new  chemical  theory.  This  not  only  participated  in  her  husband's  phil-. 

was  further  illustrated  by  his  experiments  osophicai  researches,  but  also  cultivated 

on  the  composition  of  water,  by  burning  the  arts  with  great  success,  and  engraved 

together  die  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (q.  v.)  witii  her  own  hand  the  plates  for  one  of 

gases,  and  by  its  analysis  affording  the  his  publications.     She  subsequently  be- 

same  principles  ;  and   the  system  '  was  came  th6  wife  of  count  Rumfbrd. 
completed  by  his  theories  of  combtistion       Lavor^,  or  Terra  di  Lavoro  ;  a  prin- 

(q.  V.)  and  oxidation  (see  Ozyg;eti),  tiie  dc-  cipality  of   Naples,  bounded   north   by 

composition  o£  atmospheric  air,  his  doc-  Abruzzo  Ultra  and  Abruzzo  Gitra,  ^ast  by 

trine  of  caloric  (q.  v.),  and  its  influence  in  Molise   and  Principato    Ultra,  south  by 

causing  the  solia,  liquid  and  gaseous  states  Principato  Ultra  and  the  gulf  of  Naples,  and 

of  bodies ;  and  the  whole  tiieory  was  laid  west  by  the .  Mediterraneaii  and  the  Cam^ 

before   the    public  in  his  Elements  -  of  pagnia  di  Roma ;  about  140  miles  m  length, 

Chemistry^  which  appeared  in  1789,  and  and  %  wide  where  broadest.    It  is  popu- 

was  speedily  translated  into  English  and  lous  and  fbrtile,  yielding  abundance  of 

other   languages.     (See  Chemistry,  and  com,  wine,  oil,  and  other  productions  of 

Ckemiccd  Mnnenclaiure,)     M.    Lavoisier  Italy.   Anciently  it  was  caDed  Campania; 

rendered  many  services  to  the  arts  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  C(u{eUanyo/*Cc;pi«r. 

sciences,  both  in  a  public  and  private  ca-  Caserta  is  the  capital ;  Gaeta  the  principal 

pacity.'    Whenthenewsysteni  of  Weights  port    Pop.,' 625,500  ;.  sq.  miles,  1696. 
and  measures  was  brought  forward,  he        Latt.    (See  Jlppendix  to  this  volume.) 
contributed,  to  its  improvement  by  some        Lano  Merchant.  (See  Commercial  Lmo.^ 
novel  experiments  on  the  expansion  of        Law   of   pxeaition   (in    French,    lot 

metals.    He  was  consulted  by  th^  nation-  (Texception).     When  the  situation  of  a 

al  convention  as  to  the  best  method  of  state  is  so  critical  that  the  ordinary  powers 

manufacturing    assignats,    and  securing  and  laws  are  no  longer  considered  suffi- 

tbem  from  being  for^d.     In  1791,  the  cient,  extraordinary  and  more  energetic 

committee  of  the  constituent  assembly  ap-  means  are  employed.    The  Romans  had 

plied  to  him  for  infonnation  preparatory  a  form  for  such  an  emergency,  which  in- 
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vested  the  two  consub  with'  a  ^reatlf  au^-    majority  of  12  voices  (the  Biimber  of  the 
mented  power — **^  VideantconnUes^neqind  jury  in  usual  cases).    In  these  cases,  the 
resjjnddiea  detrimenH  capiat  (Let  the  con-    house  of  lords  alone  decides  upon  the  mo- 
suls  see  that  the  republic  receive  no  inju-    tion  of  the  oommonsi  and  wholly  without 
ry);'*  and  if  this  was  not  suAcient;  they    the  concurrence  of  jthe  king,  whose  right 
appointed  a  dictator.    The  remedy  was    to  pardon  is  even  circumscribed.     But 
often  worse  than  the  disease.    Despotic    when  an  individual  bill  of  attainder,  or  blU 
governments  require  no  laws  of  exception ;    of  penalties,  is  brought  forward  in  periia- 
m  these  the  public  power  is  alwi^ys  free    ment,  thenth.e  inltroduction  of  the  act  may 
from  the  restraints  which  are  imposed   take  place  in  the  houiee  of  lords  as  well  as 
upon  it  in  constitutional  states.    In  the    in  the  house ofcommons;  and  no  peculiar 
latter,  certain   cases   happen  in   which    legal  process  is  followed,  but  it  depends 
the  power  of  the  government  must  be    on  the  pleasure  of  each  house  how  the 
strengthened,  to  be  able  to  act  with  energy    ftcta,  upon  which  the  summary  >  sentence 
and  prompmesB.     In  England,  the  first    is  grounded,  shall  be. proved;  and  it  is 
and  most  important  regulation,  in  such  an    only  fiom^considerations  of  natural  justice 
emergency,  i»  the  suspen^on  of  the  habeas    that  opportunity  is  granted  to  the  accused 
corpus  uot  for  a  limited  time.    The  gov*    to  defend  himaeAL    The  sentence  itself  is 
emment  can  then. take  into  custody  sus-'  passed  by  a  sunple  majority  of  voices  in 
pectcd  and  dangerous  persons,  without    each  house,  like  other  law)s;  but  it  must  be 
following   the   regular  proeess  of  law.    sanctioned  by  .both  houses  of  pariiament. 
This  suspension  is  not  a  prerogative  of    and  the  assent  of  the  king  must  bfi  ob- 
the  crown,  but  pan  Only  be  granted  by  par-    tained,  as  m  any  other  law.    Infixing 
liament,  and  for  a  limited  period,  at  tho  ex-    the  punishment,  also,  parliament  is  ame- 
piration  of  which  all  such  state  prisoners    nable  to  no  established  rule,  and  the  right 
must  be  released,  or  subjected  to  a  fornial    of  the  king  to  pardon  wholly  o^ase^  if  he 
examination.    Even  tiien,  the  suspension    has  once  siven  his  consent    Such  a  pro* 
does  not  protect  the  ministerial  officers    cess  has  always  sbmetfaing  Very  odious  on 
against  the  demands  for  indemnification    the  fivce  of  it,  and,  in  ppmt  of  fiust,  it  is 
for  an  uniustifiable  arrest.     These  com-    veiy  Forely  resort^  to.    Thomas  Went- 
plaints,  when  made  aflainst  the  ministers    worthy  earl  of  Stafford,  the  celebiated  eon- 
of  .the  king,  are  usuajfv  coippreHended  m    fidential  minister  of  Charles  I,  was  con- 
a  separate  act  of  paniament,  called  the    demAedto  death  by  this  form,  and  it  was 
mdemnUy  hiU^  at  the  discussion  of  which  in    equally  criminal  and  impohtic  in  the  king 
parliament^  the  opposition  party  is  car^l    to  give  his  consent  to  this  bill  of  attainder, 
to  institute  a  strict  examination  of  the  use    The  same  process  was  introduced  against 
which  the  mmisters  have'  made  of  thou*    the  queen,  in  1820,  and,  wholly  independ- 
extraordinary  power.    A  second  regula-    ent  of  her  guilt  or  innocence,  this  was  a 
tion  of  this  kind  is  the  alien  bill  (see    sufiicient  reason  for  rejecting  it.    In  the 
•^WA  BiUJf  which  invests  the  government    U.  States  no  such  legislative  power  exists, 
with  a  DOwer  over  all  foreigners  dwelling    either  in  the  state  or  ii^  the  niitional  Icgzs- 
in  England,  such  as  does  not  constitution-    lature.    'It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a 
ally  belong  to  it,  giving  tlie  right  not  only    republicafi  government.    The  constitution 
to  order  them  out  of  the  countiy  at  pleas-    of^the  U.  States  declares,  that  **  No  bill  of 
lire,  but  also  to  send  them  to  any  part  of    attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall  be 
the  continent    Bills  of  paiiis  and  penal-    passed  f  that  ^  the  privilege  of  tlie  writ 
ties,  which  are  admissihle  in  single  cases,    of  hdbeti^  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended 
constitute  a  sort-  of  law   of  exception,    unless-  when,  .in  cases  of  rebellion    or 
Parliament  maintains  the  right  to  pass    invasion,  the  puhUc  safety  requires  it** 
such  hills,  whic}i  coiild  not  belong  to  it    So,  also,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
under  a  correct  division  of  public  power,    every  person  acciised  of  a  capital  or  in&- 
and  thus  to  punish  individiiala  without  a    mous  crime  (except  in  the  navy  or  army 
judicial  sentence..    This  is  to  be  distio-.   service)- has  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  and 
guished  from  its  proper  judicial  functions,    cannot  even  then  be  tned;  unless  upon  a 
by  which  the  peers  of  tlie  realm,  the  house    preocutment -or  indictment  by  a  grand 
of  lords^  act  as  the  highest  court  of  Justice,     my.     Sgch  are  the  privileges  guarantied 
and  the  house  of  commons  comes  forward    by  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States.    And 
as  complainant  (as  in.  tlie  case  of  governor    the  state  constitutions  generally  embrace 
Hastings).    There  the  lords  sit  formally  as    the  same  protective  principles.    There  is 
a  court  ofjustice;  a  full  judicial  hearing  is    also  anoilher  principle  recognised  in  the 
granted  to  the  defendant,  and  his  condera-    constimtion  of  the  U.  States,  which  is  of 
nation  cannot  be  pronounced  except  by  a    great  importance.    It  is  the  provision,  thai 
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**  excesRve  biul  'shall  not  be  required,  nor  journals.  The  assassination  of  the  duke 
excesave  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  of  Berry,  in  particular,  was  made  tlie 
unusual  punishments  inflicted ;"  so.  thait,  pretence  for  restricting  the  liberty  of  the 
while  the  present  republican  constitutions  press,  for  investing  the  ministers  with  au- 
of  government  exist  in  America,  there  can  thorir^'  to  confine  persons  suspected  of 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  dictatonhip,  or  a  crimes,  or  of  criminal  dedgns  against  tlie 
law  of  exception.  In  France,  there  was  king,  the  state,  and  the  royal  family,  with- 
no  occasion  for  laws  of  exception  before  out  a  judicial  process.  Thesd  law»  were 
1790;  the  kUru  de  cachet  {q.  v.)  answered  to  continue*  to  the  end  of  the  session  of 
all  purposes.  The  parliaments,  if  they  1820.  The  law  concerning  the  censor- 
opposed  the  royal  mandates,  and  pre-  ship  was  renewed  in  the  session  of  1820, 
vented  their  publication,  which  consisted  and  till  three  months  after  the  commence- 
iu  entering  tliem  in  the  register  of  parlia-  ment  of  the  session  of  1821 ;  but  the  law 
ment,  were  at  last  brought  to  obedience  relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  suspected 
by  a  royal  session,  or  lit  de  justice^  6r  by  persons  was  tacitly  abolished.  The  last 
exile  to  some  obscure  place;  or,  if  their  laws  of  exception  in  France  were  the 
resisstance  was  obstinate,  the^  were  dis-  famous  ordinances  of  July,  1830,  which 
solved,  as  in  the  lost  years  of  Louis  XV.  resulted  in  the  overthrow  and  exputeion 
But  after  the  stru^e  for  legal  oid^r,  fit>n^  .  of  the  Bourfoona 

want  of  moderauon  on  both  sides,  had  Lata  of  JSTature,  and  of  Batumi.   (See 

degenerated  into  a  fiirious  conflict  of  par*  MUumalLaxp,  and  Mtktral  Lent.) 

ties,  the  laws  of  exception  were  often  Law,  Edward,  lord  ENenborough.  (See 

really  necessary,  though  often  used  mere-  ElUnboroufrlu), 

ly  as  instruments  of  faction.  -We  do  Law,  John  ;  a  celebrated  financial  pro- 
not  here  refer  to  illesaf,  though  perhaps  iectc(r,  the  son  of  a  goldsmid^  of  E^n- 
iiece88ary>,  measures  [coups  cT  itat)  adopt-  burgh,  in  which  city  he  was  boh)  in 
ed  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  the  1681.  He  was  bred  to  no  proftsnon,  bat 
dissolution  of  the  lenslative  body  on  became  versed  in  accounts,  and  was  em- 
the  18th  Fnietidor,  1797,  the  aboUtion  of  ployed  in  those  of  the  ifevenue.  For  the 
the  tribunate,  1807,  &c.  But  the  suspen-  purpose  of  remedying  the  deficiency  of  a 
sion  of  the  cotistitution  (even  the  demo-  civculating  medium,  he  projected  the  es- 
craticalV  by  tiic  committee  of  public  safe-  tabUshment  of  a  bank,  vnth  paper  issues, 
tjr,  in  1/93,  and  the  rendering  the  kv<^u-  to  the  amount  ofthe  ^ue  oraU  the  lands 
tionaiy  tribunal  permanent,  were  genuine  in  the  kingdom ;  butthis  scheme  was  re- 
laws  of  exception.  The  regular  adminis-  jected;  In  consequence  of  a  duel,  he  fled 
tmtion  of  the  lavvs  was  promised  by  every  from  his  country,  and  visited  Venice  aild 
new  government,  but,  down  to  the  revolu^  Genoa,  fit)m  which  cities  he  was  banished, 
tjon  of  1830,  the  promise  was  not  fiilfilled^  as  a  deagning  adyenturer,  but,  at  length,  se- 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  repeatedly^  cured  the  patronage  of*  the  regent  duke  <^ 
restrained,  and.  the  regular  couis&of  jus-  Orieans,  and. established  his  bopk  in  171(L 
tice  perverted  by  spcfcial  tribunals.  One  by  royal  authority.  Itvyasatfirstcomposea 
of  the  most  remarkable  laws  of  exception  of  1200  shares  of  3000  livres  each,  which 
wa?  that  of  March  3, 1810,  respecting  the  soon  bore  a  premkam.  This  bank  became 
state-prisonera,  by  which  the  ancient  kt-^  the.  office  for  all  public  receipts^  and  there 
ires  de  cachet  were  again  introduced  in  was  annexed  to  it  a  Mississippi  company, 
almost  full  force:  It  was  required,  indeed,  which  had  grants  of  land  in  Louisiana, 
that  a  warrant  of  the  minister  of  justice,  and*  was  expected  to  reafize  immense 
and  a  mandate  qf  the  pri\7  council,  should  sums  by  plantibg  and  conmierce.  In 
precede  imprisonmehL  whi^^b  'v^a^  to  con-  1718,  it  was  declared  a  royal  bcmk,  and  the 
tinue  no  longer  than  a  year ;  but  a  reffula-  abares  rose  to  tifi^enty  tunes  then*  or^j^al 
tion^hke  the  A<i6ea^  corpus  act  in  Engumd,  value.  In  1720,- Law  vras  made  icomp- 
was  wanting  to  enforce  the  performance  troller-general  of  the  finances;  biit  the 
of  these  conditions.  Under. the  reign  of  shaies  sunk  in  value  as  rapidly  as  they 
Louis.  XVIII,  also,  numerous  laws  of  ex-  had  risen.  .  He  was  oMiged  to  rangn  his 
ception  were  enacted,  akhough  the  char-  piost,  after  he  had  hekl  it  only  fire  months, 
ter  (art.  8thJ  declaitsd,  ^  The  French  have  and  to  retire,  first  to  a  seat  in  the  country, 
the  right  ot  publishing  and  printing  their  and  then,  for  penonal  safety,  to  quit  the 
opinions,  provided  they  conform  to  the  kingdom.  He  carried  with  him  a  small 
laws  agaiilist  the  abuses  of  the  press."  portion  only  of  the  vast  fortune  he  atone 
By  repeated  laws  of  exception,  the  censor-  time  possessed,  and  lived '  afterwards  in 
ship  wa^  extended  not  only  over  the  po-  ffreat  obscurity.  After  viating  England, 
fitical,  but  often  even  over  the  Uteraiy,  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  countries^ 
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he  HxaUy  setded  at  Venice,  where  he  died  him  their  ailTer  palette^  in  oooseqnoiee 
in  1799,  edU  occupied  in  vagt  schemes,  of  its  merits.  During  six  years^  he  was 
and  fully  convinoea  of  the  solidity  of  his  the  sole  support  of  his  fiither  and  a  laige 
system,  the  failure  of  which  he  attributed  fiunily;  lu  1767,  the  &mily  removed  to 
entirely  to  enmity  and  panic  Various  London,  andLawrenoe  was  admitted  asm- 
opinions  have  been  entertained  of  the  dent  at  the  royal  academy.  His  subse- 
merit  of  his  project ;  and  by  some  it  ha$  been  quent  career  was  suooessful  and  brilliant 
thou^t  to  have  posBessed  feasibility,  had  it  tie  was  elected  royal  aasodate  in  1791, 
been  earned  more  moderatdy  into  practice,  and,  on  the  death  of  sir  J.  Reynolds,  the  next 

Law,  William ;  a  divine  of  the  church  year,  was  made  painter  to  the  kmg.  His 
of  England,  bom  at  Kingcfifie,  in  North-  reputation  grew  steadily,  and  he  was  soon 
amptonshire,  in  1686,  eduocued  at  Enian-  considered  the  first  poitnut  painter  of  the 
uel  cplleffe,  Cambridge,  where  he  wqs  age  in  England.  His  scene  m>m  the  Tem- 
clected  &llow.  On  the  accession  of  pest  was  a  successful  attempt  at  hisUMrical 
Geoige  I,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  he  painting;  but  that  branch  of  the  art  re- 
vacated  his  fellowship,  and  left  the  Uni-  ceives  too  httle  encouragement  in  Eng- 
versity.  He  then  officiated  as  a  curate  in  land,  in  comparison  widi  that  of  portrait 
Lond<ni,  iund  as  tutpr  to  Eklward  Gibbon,  painting,  to  mduce  a  sucoesaftil  aitist,  in 
fiither  of  the  historian.  MrB.  Hester  Gib-  the  latter  department,  to  cultivate  the  for- 
bon,  aunt  of  the  same  eminent  individual,  mer.  In  lol^  he  was  knighted  by  the 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  fiutchinson,  formed  a  prince  regent,  wjio  alao  em^yed  bun  to 
joint  establishment,  of  which  he  became  take  the  Skehesqps  of^tlie  sovereigns^  and 
a  member,  at  his  native  village  of  King-  the  ifiost  distinguished  persons  of  thdr 
clifie,  whero  he  died  in  1761.  The  writ^  suite.  During  meir  visit  to  England,  he 
ings  of  Mr.  Law,  although  in  many  respects  finished  the  portnit  offhe  king  of  IVuasia, 
excellent,  partake  of  a  gloominess  and  se-  and  went  to  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  several  yean 
verity,  tinged  with  a  mryaticism  and  enthu-  afterwards,  to  paint  Alexander.;  thence  he 
siasm,  that  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Ja-  '  virent  >  to  Vienna,  where  he  completed  the 
cob  Ei6hme  did  not  fiul  to  increase.  The  nortraits  of  the  emperor,  the  irchdukes, 
Serious  Call  taa  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  is  Mettemich>  6ce^  end,  in  Rome,  punted 
deemed,  both  by  doctor  Johnson  and  IMbr.  Pius  VII  and  oardinal  Gonsalvii  On  lus 
Gibbon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  worics  return  to  England,  he  was  elected  piea- 
of  devotion  in  the  En^^ish  language,  as  is  dent  of  the  royal  academy,  as  successor  to 
also  his  Practical  Treatise  on  Christianity,  West^  (q.  v.)  This  oftice  he  held  tiU  his 
which  abounds  with  satire,  spurit,  and  death,  which  occurred  suddenly,  Jan.  7, 
knowledge  of  life.  He  also  vnrote  some  183D.  His  jportiaits  are  strilong  like- 
other  works,  and  pubhsbed  translations  .of  nesses,  and  display .  a'  bold  and  fi!«e  pen- 
his  fevorite  B6hm^  (See  his  I^e,  by  cil;  but  they  are,  paiticulariy  his  laier 
Tb;he,  and  GibbcmVi  Menioirt  of  himselt)  omes,  chaigeable  with  mannerism,  and  are 

La WRBRC^ sir  Thomas,  a  distinguished  not  considered  to-be  successfol  in  ensretf- 

En^iish  portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Kris-  ing  tbe  nicer  shades  of  character,    in  his 

tol,  m  1769,  His  fiither  was  an.innrkiteper,  drawing,  there  is  a  wanf  of  accuracy  tuid 

and  the  artist  very  eariy  e^bited  prooft  fimsb.    His  incoqie,  for  the  last  twenty 

of  his  talent  for  the  art :  he  is  said  to  haire  years  of  his  life,  was  from.  £10^000  to 

sketched  portraits  veiy  successfiilly  in  his  £20,0CX) ;  but  he  died  poor,  owinff  to  his 

fifth  year.    At  the  age  of  six,  he  'i^as  sent  zeal  to  possess  the  first-rate-  productkHis 

to  school,  where  he  remained  two  years ;  of  his  art,  which  he  purchased  at  any 

and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a.  few  Icjs-  ^ce.'    Th&  personal  appearance  of  air 

sons  subsequendy,.- in  Latin  and  Frencht  Thomas  Lawrence  was  stnking  and  agree- 

constituted  his  whole  education.    .  His.  able.    His  countenance  bore  a  muked 

fether  would  not  even  permit  him  to  be  reaemblance  to  that  of  Canning,  and  be 

instructed  in  drawing,  declaring  that  liis  was  always  pieaset^  when  this  resemblanoe 

genius  would  be  cramped  by  the  reatrtdnlt  was  observed.    He  was  studious  in  dnm, 

of  ruley.     Young   Lawrence,  however,  and  v^ent  beyond  the  limits  of  correct 

had  access  to  the  galleries  of  some  of  the  tastein  this  particular.    A  look  of  settled 

neif^bgring  gentry,  in  which  he  employed  melancholy  was  always  upon  his  featura^ 

hin^lf  in .  comring  historical  and  otiier  and  there  was  a  restlessnesB  in  his  noanner 

piecea    In  1783,  his  fether  removed  ,to  that  bespoke  an  unquiet  spirit 

Bath,  where  his  son  was  much  employed  LAWHEifcx,    James,    a    distinguished 

in  taking  portraits  in  crayop ;.  and,  having  American  i^val  commander,  was  oom  at 

made  a  copy  of  the  Transfiguration,  by  BurUngtoii,  New  Jersey,  in  1781.    He 

Raphael,  the  sodiity  of  arts  bestowed  on  eariy  manmssted  a  strong  predilection  ibr 
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the  na; but  fajs  ftther,  who  wasa  lawyer,  to  repair  to  Boston,  and  take  conimazMl 
was  anxioiu  that  he  should  pursue  his  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake.    This  he  did 
own  profession ;  and,  when  only  13  years  with  great  regret,  as  the  Chesapeake  was 
of  age,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  one  of  the  worst  ships  in  the  navy.    He 
law ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  rather,  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  Boston, 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  in  when  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  captain 
1798.    In  1801,  the  Tripoli  war  having  Brooke,  appeared  before  the  haH)or,  and 
commenced,  he  was  promoted,  and,  in  defied  the  Chesapeake  to  combat    Law- 
180^  was  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean,  rence  did  not  refuse  the  challenge,  al- 
as the  first  lieutenant  of  the  schooner  En-  '  thou^  his  ship  was  fiu*  finm  being  in  a 
terprise.     While  there,  he  performed  a  condition  for  action ;  and,  June  1,  1813, 
conspicuous  part  In  the  destruction  of  the  he  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  and  engaged 
frigate  Philadelphia,  which  had  been  cap-  his  Opponent    Afler  the  i^ps  had  ex- 
tured  by  the  TripoUtaos.    In  the  same  chanaed  several  broadsides,  and  Lawrence 
year,  he  was  invested  with  the  temporary  had  neen  wounded  in  the  leg,  he  called 
command  of  the  Etiterprise,  during  the  his  boardera,  when  he  received  a  musket- 
bombardment  of  Tripoh  by  commodore  ball  in  his  body.    At  the  same  time,  tlio 
Preble,  all  the  shipaor  the  squadron  being  enemy  boarded,  and,' after  a  desperate 
employed  to  cover  the  boats  during  the  resoslBnoe,  succeeded  In  takine  possession 
attack;  and  so  well  did  he  execute  his  of  the  ship.    Almost  fill  the  officers  of  the 
du^,,tbat  the  commodore  could  not  re-  Chesapeake  were  either  killed  or  wound- 
strain  the  expression  of  his  thanks.    He  ed.    The  last  exclamation  of  Lawrence, 
remained,  in   the    Mediterranean  three  as  they  were  carrying  him  below^  after  the 
years,  and  then  returned  with  Treble  to  fiital  woundi  was,  ^  Don't  give  up  the 
the  U.  States,   having   previously   been  sihip.''    He  lingered  for  four  days  m  in- 
tnmi^ferred  to  the  fiisate  John  Adams,  aS  tense  pain,  and  expunod  on  the  5th  of 
finit  lieutenant    In  June,  1812,  war  was  June:     He  was  buried  at  Halifiix,  with 
decku«d  between  Great  Britain  and  the  -  every  mark  of  honor. 
U.  States,  and  Lawrence,  at  the  time  in  Lawrence,  St.  ;  a  Roman  deacon,  and 
command  of  the  Hornet,  a  few  days  after-  martyi^  who,  when  his  bi^op,  Sixtus,  ^vas 
waids  sailed  with  a  squadron  under  the  led'  to  death,  cried  out,  "  whither  dost 
ortlers  of  commodore  Rogers,  for  the  pur-  thou  go,  father,  without  thy  son  ?"    The 
pose  of  intercepting  the  Jamaica  ne^t  bishop  ordered  him  to  remain,  and  to  take 
They  returned,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  care  of  the  treasures  of  the  church ;  but 
following  mouthy  to  Boston,  without  hav-  he  w|is  arrested,  and  ordered  to  give  up 
ing  been  able  to  accomplish  their  object  these  treasures.    He  asked  for  three  days' 
Lawrence  then  accompanied  jM>inmodore  respite,  during  which  he  called  together 
Bainbridge  on  a  cruise  to  the  East  Indies ;  all  the  pooir  and  sick,  whom  he  showed  to 
but  they  smrated  near  St  Salvador,  on  the  sateUites  of  the   emperor,  as  those 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  Hornet  remaining  whose  support  secured  treasure  in  heav- 
there  to  blockade  a  British  ship  of  war, ,  en.    The  instrument  of  his  martyrdom 
laden  with  specie,  till  compelled  to  retire  was  a  ^dirop,  on  which  he  was  burned  to  . 
by  the  arrival  of  a  seventy-four.    Feb.  24,  death,  m  254.    tSee  EacurialJ)    His  day, 
1813»  the  Hornet  fell  in  with  the  briff  Pea-  in  the  Catholic  church,  is  August  10. 
cock,  captain  Peake,  which  she  took  after  LAwaxifCE,  St.    This  river,  one  of  tlie 
a  furious  action  of  15  minutes.    This  ves-  largest  in  the  world,' is  the  outlet  bv  which 
sel  was  deemed  one  of  the  finest  of  her  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  ^uiierior, 
class  in  the  British,  navy.    In  the  number  Huron,  Michigan,  £rie  and  Ontario  are 
of  her  men  and  ffuns,  slie  was  somewhat  poured  mto  the  ocean  through  the  gulf  of 
inferior  to  the  Ilomet    She  sunk  before  St  Lawrence.     In  difi^nt  parts  of  its 
all  die  prisoners  could  be  removed.    The  course,  it  is  known  by  dififerent  names, 
latter  was  considerably  damaged  in  the  From  the  sea  to  lake  Outariio,  it  is  called 
rigging  and  sails,  but  her  hull  was' scarcely  £K.  Lawnntt;  but  the  name  Cateragui,  or 
hurt    Lawrence  returned  to  the  U.  States,  hoquuns^  is  sometimes  applied  to  tlie  part 
where  bOi  was  weloom'ed  with  'the  jip-^  between  Montreal  and  lake  Ontario.    ^- 

Klause  due  to  his  conduct  '^  but  the  most  tween  lakes-Ontario  and  Erie,  it  is  caHed 

onorable  eulogy  bestowed  upon  it,  was  Mama  river ;  between  lakes  E^e  and 

contained  in  a  letter;  published  by  the  St  Clair, 'i>efimf  river ;  between  lakes  St 

officers  of  the  Peacock,  expressing  their  Clair  knd  Huron,  Si.  Clair^M  river ;  be- 

gratitude  for  the  consideration  and  kind-  tween   lakes   Hinon   and  Su|)erior,  SL 

ness  with  which  they  had  been  tmted  ManfB  river,  or  the  NamxcMy   forming 

Shortly  after  his  return,  he  waft  ordered  thus  an  uninterrupted  connexion  of  up- 
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waidB  of  2000  miles.     It  is  navigable  for  ian,  Luhlana) ;  capital  of  the  AiHCrigD 

ships  of  Uie  line  to  Quebec,  about  400  duchy  of  Caruiola,  the  seat  of  the  chirf 

miles,  and  to  Montreal  for  ships  of  600  imperial  gubemium,  in  the  kingdom  of 

tons,  580  miles.    Tlie  distance  from  Mon-  Dlyria,  for  Caniiola  and  Carintbia,  also 

trealtolake  Ontario  is  190  or  200  miles,  of    a    .priuce-bi&hop,  &c.     In    ancient 

The  tide  -flows  up  as  far  as  Three  Rivers,  times,  it  Was  called  MmmiOj  and  was  a 

Its  breadth  bet^veen  Montreal  and  Que-  considecable  city  in  the  Viudelician  II- 

bee  is  from  half  a  mile  to  four  mUes ;  the  lyria.    It  contains,  at  present,  866  houses, 

average  breadtli,  about  two  miles.    Be-  wit^  llySOQ  Inhabitants,  who  speak  Ger- 

low  Quebec,  it  gradually  widens,  till  it  man,  Italian,  mpdem  Greek,  and  French, 

enters  the  gulf,  wliere,  from  cape  Rosier  to  The  lower  class  speak  the  lUyrian-Vin- 

the  Mingan  settlement,  on  the  Labrador  deUcian  dialect,  which  diffeis  iitde  from 

coast,  it  is  about  105  miles  in  breadth,  the  Croatian  and  Isthan.    It  carnes  on 

The  country  through  which  it  flows,  from  considerable    commerce    with    Vienna, 

the  lake  to  the  gulf,  \b  geneially  ferdle,  Venice,  Bavaria,  Constantinople.     From 

and  much  of  it  well  cultivated,  and  rapid-  1809  to  1813,  it  was  tlie  residence  of  the 

ly  improving ;  on  both  sides,  tjie  prospect  Freiieh  govenior-^neral  of  the  lUyrian 

is  delightful :  numerous  viUaffes,  for  the  provinces.    The  cit}'  has  become  retnaik- 

most  part  built  round  a  han£bme  stone  able,  of  late,  on  account  of  the  congress 

church,  invite    the   traveller's   attention,  holden  here,  from  January  26,  1821,  to 

v^ile  single  houses  and  &rms  appear  at  May  of  the  same  year.     In  the  article 

reable  distances.    The  river  in  several  Congress,  the  recent  congressional  pohtics, 

es  spreads  out  into  large  lakes,  as  lake  atid  the  consequeuccis  of  tlie  congress  at 

St.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  and  Deux  Mon-  Lay  bach,  arc  discussed:     This-  congress 

tagnes  ;  and  there  are  numerous  islands,  forms  a  conspicuous  epoch  in  the  hisioiy 

shoab  and  rapids.    From  the  begipning  of  of  poUtics,  as  it  was  here  that  the  right  oi* 

December  to  the*  middle  of  Apru,  tlie  navi^  armed  intervention  (see  tntaventipn)  was 

gation  is  totally  suspended  by  frost. .  The  regularly  proclaimed  and  received   into 

I'eaking  up  of.  the  ice  in  the  spring  is  th,e  national  law  of  Europe.  Russia,  Aus- 

described  as  a  magnificent  spene.   .  tria  and  Prussia  declared  that  th^y  would 

La  WREN<^,  St.,  Gulf  of  ;  a  gulf  which  never  abandon  these  principles,  but  the 

receives  the  watei«  of  the  St  LawrenGe,  year  1830  made  some  change  in  their 

formed  between  the  western  part  of  New-  policy.    Eingland  declared  (Casdereagh^ 

foundland,  the  eastern  shores  of  Labrador,  letter,  Januiu^  19, 1821)  that  it  could  not 

the  eastern  extremity  of  New  Brunswick,  anee  to'  such  principles. — See  Bignon's 

pait  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  jSu  Congres  de  \lhmpau  (Paris,  .1^1),  and 

Cape  Breton.    It  communicates  with  the  '  the  articles  Mcdy,  Sicilies,  Tke  7\oo,  and 

Atuutic  by  three  pas8{iffes,-^n  the  noitli,  Scnrdima;    see    also  theaiticle  FYanee, 

by  the  straits  of  fielleisie,  between  Labra;-  History  of. 

dor  and  Newfoundland;  on-  the  sputh-       LATiciN  (frqm  the  Greek  Xa^,. people) 

east,  by  the  passase  between  cape  Ray  signifies,  jsince  tBe  third  century,  every 

and  Newfoundland;  and  by  the  gut  of  pei^on  not  a  clerfl¥man.-^Among  painters, 

Cause,  which  (hvides  Cape  Breton  fiotn  it  sijB;nifies  a  Boml  statue,  whose  joints  are 

Nova  Scotia.     Tiio  distance  finm^  eape  so^rmed,that  it  may  be  put  into  any  at- 

Rosier  to  cape  Ray  is  79  leagues ;  fioth  fitude,  fi)r  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 

Nova  Scotia  to  Labrador,  106.  drapery  of  figures. 

Lat  (from  the  An^o-Saxon  word  ky) ;  LaInez,  James,  the  second  general  of 
the  name  of  an  ancient  elefidc  kind  of  the  Jesuits  (q.  v.),  and  the  real  founder  of 
French  lyric  poetry,  formerfy  much  imi-'  the  policy  and  organizadpn  of  the  society, 
tated  by.  the  English.  The  Ipty  is  said  to  was  bom  at  Almaucario,  near  Siguenza, 
have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  in  Castile,  in  1512.  He  studied  at  Akala. 
trochaic  verses  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  TJie  iame  of  Ignatius  Loyola's  reli^us 
tragedies.  There  were  two  sorts  of  lavs ;  zeal,  and  the  desire  of  becoming  acquaint- 
the  greater,  which  consisted  of  12  eonpiets  ed  with  him,  and,  ajt  the  same  time,  of 
of  verses,  in  difierent  measures  ^  ana  the  pursuing  his  own  studies,  led  Laynez  to 
lesser,,  comprising  16  or  20  verses.  'Aie  Paris,  vmere  Loyola  wap  th^n  reading,  in 
word  lay  is  now  generally  applied  to  any  ordex*  to  escape  the  persecution  of  die  in- 
little  melancholy  song  or  air,  and  is,  for  quisition.  Aji  intimacy  wras  soon  fbrooed 
the  most  part,  used  in  that  sense  bv  Chau-  between  these  two  zealots,  a^d  thev  de-' 
cer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Waller,  Diyden,  and  termined  to  go  to  Tuikey,  and  preach  the 
other  classical  English  poets.  gospel  to  the  infidels.  A  war  with  the 
Latbach  (in  Italian,  JbiManna;  in  Illyr*-  Foite  defeated  this  plan  ;  and,  while  at 
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Venice,  in  ISaS^they  formed  the  project  by  meaziB  of  which  party,  a  portion  of 

of  ertoblishing  a  society,  the  principal  aim  their  former  estates  was  restored  to  them, 

of  which  should  be  the  education  of  the  In  Poland,  where  they  are  called  faffurt 

people  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  of  (kt  missicm,  they  aiB  most  numerpus, 

church,  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  and  have  great  influence,  as  teachers  in 

of  the   new  opinions.     Laynez,    more  the  seminaries  and  as  spiritual  censors, 

prudent,  learned,  refined  and  dexterous  They  maintain  their  ancient  monasteries, 

than  Loyola,  had  the  principal  share  in  and  the  backward  state  of  science,  in  that 

the  formation  of  this  plan,  and  his  disin-  country,  is,  in  some  measure,  to  be  ascrih- 

tevestedness,  his  zeal  and  activity,  were  ed  to  their  influence.    In  Spain,  also,  ihm 

the  principal  causes  of  the  success  of  the  order  has  flourished,  though  the  influence 

new  institution.    After  the  order  had  been  of  the  Lazarites  there  luis  not  been  so 

confirmed  by  Paul  III  (1540),  uid  Loyola,  great    Austria  has  admitted  them  mon 

at  the  request  of  Laynez,  had  been  ap-  recently. 

pointed  the  first  general,  he  made  many  Lazarus  ;  the  same  of  a  leprous  beg- 
journeys  ibr  the  puipoae  of  extending  the  gar  mentioned  in  sacred  hiMoiy.   (Luke 
society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  exerted  him-  xvi,  20.)    The  memoiy  of  a  monk  of  this 
seli^  with  great  activity,  in  the  cause  of  the  name,  oelonging  to  the  ninth  century,  is 
pope  at  the  council  of  Trent   He  refused  celebrated  by  the  Roman  church  (Feb. SI), 
the  cardinal's  hat,  which  was  o&red  him  because  neither  the  threats  nor  the  vio- 
bv  Paul  IV.    In  1558,  he  succeeded  Loy-  lence  of  Thec^fhilus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
oui,  as  general  of  the  order.    In  1561,  he  tinople,  could  prevent  him  finom  painting 
went  to  France  with  the  cardinal  Ferrara,  imaces  of  the  saints.    The  former  after- 
to  assist  him  in  extiipating  heresy.    Still  waids  became  patron  of  the  sick,  par- 
we  must  do  hini  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  ticulariy  of  lepers,  and  in  Palestine  woe 
was  the  only  one  at  the  notoriou»^confer;  instituted  the  order  of  St  Lazarus,  whose 
ence  of  Poiasy,  who  listened  at  all  to  the  membeis,  called  knights  hoipiiatten  of  SL 
voice  of  reas6n  and  mercy.    The  estab-  Lazarus  of  Jtrusakniy  took  care  chiemr  of 
lisfament  of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  ahhoufffa  persons  «fflicted  with  the  leprosy.    This 
with  some  restrictions  (see  JesuU),  was  the  disease  was  spread  in  Europe  by  the  cm- 
result  of  this  journey.    After  La^ez  had  saders ;  and  me  hospitals,  which,  till  the 
assisted  in  establishing,  at  the  third  coun-  thirteenth  century,  were  frequently  estab- 
cil  of  Trent,  the  supremiicy  of  .the  bishop  lished  for  lepers,  received  the  name  of 
of  Rome  over  the  other  Dishope,  he  re-  laxareOoSi  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  ex- 
turned  to  Rome,  where  he  devoted  him-  tended-  to  all  hospitals,  (q.  v.) 
self  to  the  direction  and  extension  of  his  Lazulite  is  rarely  found  in  perfect 
order.    He  died  there  January  19, 1565,  crystals,  more  often  granular,  or  in  pieces 
at  the  age  of  53.  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut    It 
Lazaastto  ;  a  public  bmlding,  horoital  is  somewhat  translucent,  of  a  fine  blue 
or  pest-house,  for  the  reception  of  those  color,  of  different  shades  ;  nearly  as  hard 
afliicted  with  contagious  distempers.    It  as  quartz.    Its  primary  form  is  a  right 
is  more  particulaily  applied  to  buildings  in  rhombic  prism  ;  the  direction  of  itscleav- 
which  (|uacantine  is   performed.     (See  ages  has  not  been  determined  ;  specific 
Quarantmey  Plague^  Ydlow  Fner.)  ^vity,  3.05.     Before  the  blow-pipe,  it 
LiAZAMTEs,  or  Fathebs  op  St.  Laza-  mtumesces  a  little,  and  assumes  a  msBsy 
Kus,  in  France  ;  the  priests  of  the  mission  appearance,  where  tlie  heat  has  been  high- 
were  so  called  after  theur  prioiy  of  St  est,  but  does  not  melt     It  consiBts  of 
Liazarus,  m  Paris.     This  order,  consisting  phosphoric   acid  41.81,   alumine   35.73, 
of  regular  priests,  bound  by  complete. mo-  ma^esia  9.34,  silex,  2.10,  oxide  of  iron 
nastic  vows,  was  established  in  1634,  for  2.64,  and  water  6.06.    It  .is  found  m^ar- 
tbe  puipose  of  supporting  misnons ;  but,  row    veins,    travermng  clay-slate,   with 
in  pagan  countries,  diey  have  effected  less  quartz,  in  Salzburg. 
than  other  orders  eatalHished  fi>r  die  same  Lazzaroni  ;  a  cuss  of  persons  in  Na- 
purpoee.    In  China,  they  have  still  a  n\is-  pies  (formerly  about  40,000],  without  em- 
man.    In  France,  they  survived  the  revo-  ployment  or  home,  and  without  any  set- 
lutlpn,  and,  in  IBIO^  were  restored,  by  a  tied  means  of  support,  the  greatest  part  of 
royal  ordinance,  to  dieir  original. destina-  them  living  for  the  whole  year,  both  day 
tioD,  CO  account  of  their  services  in  the  care  imd  night,  m  the  streets  and  pu  blic  places, 
of  the  "Coudti^  people*  Before  July,  1830,  The   extreme    fitiitfulness   of  the   soil, 
tlM^  distinguished  themselves  as  the  most  which  renders  subsistence  very  easv,  the 
active   miflsionnries,  adherents,  and   in-  extraoidinaiy  temperance  .of  the  inhabits 
fonnen^  in  the  service  of  the  ultrarperty  ;  ants,  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  the 
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indoleoce  which  it  piodueea»  have  given  the  salts  of  the  lead.  If  the  protoxide,  or 
rise  to  this  class  of  men.  The  little  which  metallic  lead,  be  subjected,  d  uring  48  boon, 
is  absolutely  necessary,  they  easily  pick  to  the  heat  of  a  reveifomttory  furnace,  it 
up,^in  the  capacity  of  messengers,  porters  passes  to  the  condition  of  rra  oxide,  or 
and  day-laborers,  without  hard  work,  what  is  commonly  called  mmtiun,  or  rtd 
Hence,  in  spite  of  their  great  number,  thev  liatL  This  is  regarded  by  doctor  Thorn- 
are  extremely  good-natured  and  peaceful,  son  as  a  mixture  of  the  protoxide  and  deu- 
and  mildly  put  up  witli  insults  and  provo-  toxide  of  lead.  After  the  protoxide  is  sep- 
cations  from  the  other  classes.  In  Naples  arated  by  acetic  acid,  the  deidoxide,  of  a 
is  found  eveiy  thing  which  can  make  such  dark  red  color,  remains.  Its  composition 
a  life  practicable ;  hence  a  lazzaront  never  is,  in  116  parts,  104  lead,  12  ogygen.  The 
leaves  the  ci^  without  the  most  pnessing  peroxide  of  lead  is  formed  by  passing  chlo- 
necessiw.  The  desire  of  proper^  and  of  linegas  through  a  solution  of  aoetate  of 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  with  more  lead.  Its  color  is  brown.  HeateA  mod- 
industrious  habits,  was  first  introduced  erately,especiallywith  the  addition  of  sul- 
among  these  people  in  modem  times,  un-  phuric  acid,  it  gives  out '  oxygen,  and  be- 
der  the  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  when  comes  deutoxide,  and  at  a  cherry-red  heat 
they  were  employed  in  makine  excava-  it  passes  to  the  state  of  the  protoxide :  1520 
tions,  &C.,  and  leceived  part  ortheir  pay  parts  contain  104  of  lead.  Lead  forms  a 
in  domestic  utensib  and  furoiture,  that  eompound  with  chlorine,  as  it  is  supposed 
they  might  become  accustomed  to  a  home,  at  present,  in  the  ratio  of  104  of  the  former 
They  were  also  collected  in  villages,  where  to  36  of  the  latter.  The  union  is  effected 
it  was  intended  to  educate  their  children,  by  exposing  the  metal  in  thin  plates  to  the 
•The  police  regulations  of  king  Joachim  action  of  chlorine  gas,  or»  more  easily,  by 
(Murat)  also  contributed  to  improve  their  adding  muriatic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  oom- 
condition.  The  kazarom  consisted  at  mon  salt,  to  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead 
first  principally  of  ack  pennons  from  the  dissolved  in  water.  This  ckhride  fijses  at 
lowest  class,  who,  after  leaving  the  hos-  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  forms, 
pitals,  retained  their  wretched  clothes,  and  as  it  cools,  a  semi-transparent,  horav  nMos, 
were  hence  called  Icaaanm,  as  being  un-  sometimes  called  horn  leadf  or  pnanbum 
der  the  protection  of  8t  Lazarus.  comeum.  It  bears  a  full  red  heat  In  close 
Lead  is  a  metal  very  anciently  known ;  vessels  without  subliming.  The  pigment 
it  is  often  mentioned  by  Moses.  Its  al-  called  mineral,  or  paient  yeOoto  (also  Jiued 
chemical  name  was  Saiumus,  It  has  a  stdh-muriaU  ofUaa),  is  a  compotmd  of  the 
bluish-gray  color,  and,  when  recently  cut,  chloride  and  protoxide  of  lead.  It  is  pre- 
a  strong  metallic  lustre ;  but  it  soon  tar-  pared  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts  by  the 
nishes  firom  exposure  to  the  air  ;. specific  action  of  moistened  sea-salt  on  lithaige, 
gravity,  11.358.  It  is  soft,  flexible  and  in-  by  which  means  a  portion  of  the  protoxKle 
^astic.  It  is  malleable  and  ductile.  In  is  converted  into  chloride  of  leacL  It  is  a 
tenacity,  it  is  taiferior  to  all  ductile  metals,  paint  litde  used,  however,  in  consequence 
It  soils  paper  and  the  fingers,  imparts  a  of  the  preference  given  to  the  chrome 
slight  taste,  and  emits,  by  fiiction,'  a  pe-  vellow.  An  iodidetfUad  is  easily  formed 
cuTiar  smell.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  by  mingling  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid, 
heat,  melts  at  612^  Fahr.,  and,  when  cool-  or  hvdnodate  of  potassa,  with  the  acetate 
ed,  slowly  crystallizes  in  quadrangular  or  nitrate  of  lead  dissolved  in  water.  It 
pyramids.  It  is  but  slowly  affected  by  is  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  and  is  deposited 
the  atmosphere  at  common  temperatures ;  fit>m  boiling  water  on  cooling,  in  crystal- 
but,  when  maifatained  in  a  state  of  fusion,  line  grains  of  a  brilliant  lustre.  Lead 
it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  is  converted  combmes  with  sulphuric  phospfaonu^ 
into  a  dull-gray  dross  or  powder.  When  Tbe  aidphuret  may  be  made  by  simply 
this  dross  is  heated  to  a  low  ignition,  it  be-  heating  lead  and  sulphur  together,  or  t^ 
comes  of  a  duli-yellow  eoior,  and  is  called  the  action  of  sulphm^ted  hydrogen  on  a 
common  masaicot;  and,  by  a  higher  heat  salt  of  lead.  It  is  an  abundant  natural 
and  longer  exposure  to  the  air,  it  assum'es  product,  and  is  known  under  the  name  c€ 
a  deeper  yellow,  and  is  then  caUed  moan-  galena  in  mineralogy.  The  phosphih 
cot.  This  is  the  protoxide  oflead^nnd  con-  ret  of  lead  is  formed  by  dropping  phos- 
sists,  in  112  parts,  of  104  lead  and  8oxy-  phorus  into  melted  lead  contains  in  a 
gen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  melts  at  ig-  crucible,  or  by  heatinx  equal  parts  of  lead 
nition,  and  is  unchanged  by  beat  in  close  filings  and  phosphoric  glass  with  one 
Vessels.  When  it  contains  about  four  per  eighth  of  charcoal  powder. .  It  breaks 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called  Uthargt.  into  lamina^  and  is  composed  of  88  lead* 
It  unites  with  acids,  and  is  the  base  of  all  13  phoepborua    As  respectB  the  nset  of 
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metallic  load  and  the  oadea,  it  is  well    as  follows:  180  pounds  of  lead  are  cal- 


many  advaDtagea.  It  is  easily  woriced  hours,  and  only  stirred  at  intervals.  This 
into  any  shape,  on  account  of  its  mat  calcined  lead,  or  massicot,  is  ground  la  a 
softness,  and  is  sufficiently  malleable  to  mill  with  water,  msb^  on  tames,  and,  be- 
fold  two  edges  over  each  other,  so  as  to  ing  dried,  is  put  into  stone  pots,  of  such  a 
make  it  water-tight,  without  soldering,  size,  that  32  pounds  fill  them  somewhat 
This  is  a  veiy  great  advantage;  since,  when  more  than  one  quarter  full.  Several  of 
pieces  are  soldfered  together,  the  expansion  these  pots  are  laid  horizontally  in  the  color 
and  contraction,  by  a  change  of  tempen-  furnace,  so  that  the  flame  may  go  quite 
ture,80on  cause  a  rupture.  Ahhcnigfa  it  is  round  them,  and  a  piece  of  brick  is  put 
in  very  general  use  for  water  cistems^  before  the  openmg  of  each  pot  A  flre  is 
pumps,  airid  pipes  for  conveying  water,  kept  up  in  tbisfuraace  for  about  48  hours, 
serious  objections  have,  from  time  to  and  the  matter  in  die  pots  stbred  eveiy 
time,  been  urged  against  its  employment  half  hour.  The  process  being  over,  the 
for  this  purpose.  Doctor  Chrisdson  has  red-lead  is  passed  through  a  sieve.  In  this 
found  tbai,  m  pure  water,  it  is  oxidized  operation,  100  pounds  of  lead  generslly 
with  considerable  rapidity,  caifoonate  of  increase  10  pounds  in  wei^t  Ked-lead 
lead  being  formed  fay  the  action  of  the  is  also  made  from  lidiaive,  by  heating  it  in 
oxygen  and  caifoonic  acid  of  the  ah*.  But  pots  in  a  reverberatory  fumace.  The  uJU 
if  the  water,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ma-  of  lead  have  the  protoxide,  as  has  before 
jority  of  springs,  contains  a  small  proper-  been  remarked,  n>r  their  base,  and  are 
tjon  of  saline  matter,  especially  ir  a  sul-  readily  distmgulBhed  by  the  following  geo- 
phate  be  present,  which  never  fails  to  oral  characters  ? — ^1.  The  salts  which  di»- 
precipitate  fsad  from  any  of  its  solutions,  solve  in  water  usuaUy  give  colorless  solu- 
the  liability  of  the  water  tb  be  prejudiced  tions,  which  have  an  astriugent,  sweetish 
by  the  lead  is  veiy  smalL  And  in  other  taste;  2.  placed  on  charcoal,  they  all  yield, 
cases,  there'can  be  no.danger  in  deliverinff  by  the  blow-pipe,  a  button  of  lead ;  3.  foi^ 
waterthroughaqueductsof  lead,  provided  roprussiate  of  potash  occasions  in  their 
they  are  constantly  kept  full  of  water,  so  solutions  a  white  precipitate ;  4.  sulphur- 
as  al  wajTS  to  exclude  tne  air.  Great  mis-  eted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphurets  pro- 
chief  iuis  been  produced  by  the  use  of  lead  duce  a  black  precipitate;  5.  a  plate  of 
in  dairies,  u  the  milk  runs  mto  the  zinc  a  white  precipitate,  or  metallic  lea£ 
sUghtoBt  acidity,  some  lead  wiU  be  dis-  Most  of  the  acids  attack  lead.  The  sul- 
sblved,  and  injurious  consequences  will  phuric  does  not  act  upon  it  unless  it  be 
follow  if  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  In  concentrated  and  bouing.  Sulphurous 
the  granulation  of  lead  for  shot,  a  small  acid  gas  escapes  during  tms  process,  and 
portion  of  arsenic  is  added:  The  |Mv>por-  the  acid  is  dec4>mposed.  When  the  dis- 
tion  is  about  3  per  cent  of  the  white  or  tillation  is  earned  on  to  diyneaa,  a  saline 
yellow  arsenip.  The  compotmd  is  heated  white  mass  is  produced,  a  small  portion 
red-hot  for  3  hours  in  an  iron  pot,protect-  of  which  is  scuuble  in  water,  and  is  the 
ed  by  a  tight  cover,  when  the  contents  are  Mvlfhaie  <f  lead ;  it  affords  crystajs.  The 
let  fiill  into  a  reservoir  of  water,  from  a  residue  of  the  white  mass  is  an  insoluble 
height  of  10  to  150  feet,  as  die  shot  are  to  sulphate  of  lead.  It  consists  <^  5  acid  and 
be  coarser  or  finer.  One  part  of  tin  and  14  protoxide  of  lead.  Nitric  acid  acts  strong- 
two  of  lead  form  an  alloy  fbsible  at  350^  ly  on  lead.  The  mbraU  solution  yields  by 
Fahr.,  which  is  used  by  tmmen  Under  the  evaporation  tetrahedral  ciystals^  which  are 
name  of  Sffi  colder.  Lead  also  forms  an  white,  onaque,  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
imperfbct  alloy  with  copper.  1^  metal  of  4  They  consist  of  6.75  acid,  and  14 
used  for  conunon  bnMhcocks  is  an  alloy  protoxide.  A  mdmibraU  may  be  fonned 
of  these  two  metals.  The  union  of  these  bf  boiling  in  wAter  equal  weights  of  the 
two  metah^  however,  is  exceedingly  slight;  nitiUe  and  protoxide;  also  by  boiling  a 
for,  upon  exposing  the  alloy  to  a  heat  solution  of  10  parts  ^  the  nitrate  on  7.8 
no  greater  than  tlwt  in  which  lead  mehs,  of  m^allic  lead.  Acetic  acid  dissolves 
the  lead  almost  entirely  runs  off  of  itselE  lead  and  ifs  oxides ;  though  probably  the 
This  process  is  called  eUquation.  Of  the  access  of  air  may  be  necessary  to  the 
oxideSf  the  mixture  of  the  protoxide  and  solution  of  the  metal  itself  by  this  acid, 
deutoxide,  which  fbrms  the  red-lead,  is  9FhiU  ieadf  or  cenue  (see  Cenue),  is  made 
of  considerable  importance  as  a  pigment  by  rolling  leaden  plates  spually  up,  so  ss 
Its  manufiicture  in  Germany  is  eonduoted  to  leave  the  space  of  about  an  inch  be- 
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t^een  each  eoil,  and  piecing  them  ver*  the  tutnite.  The  proper  eoonier-poiaQa 
ticaliy  in  earthen  pots,  at  the  bottom  of  fi»r  a  dangerous  dose  of  sugar  of  lead  is 
whkh  is  some  good  vine^.  The  pota  solution  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  sak,  liberal- 
are  covered,  and  exposed  ror  a  length  of  ly  swallowed;  either  of  which  medicines 
time  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  sand-bath,  or  by  instantly  converts  the  poisonous  acetate  of 
bedding  them  in  dung.  The  vapor  of  the  lead  into  the  inert  sulphate.  Sugar  has 
vinegar,  assiAed  by  the  tendency  of  the  been  found  to  neutralize  the  noiaonousac- 
lead  to  comlnne  with  the  oxygen  which  is  tion  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  tneieibre  may 
present,  conodes  the  lead,  and  cohveits  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  antidote  to  iL 
the  extemal  portion  into  a  white  sub-  — ^We  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  ore» 
stance,  which  comes  off  in  flakes  when  of  this  metal,  and  the  method  of  ibeir  ra- 
the lead  is  uncoiled.  The  plates  are  thus  duction.  1.  There  exists  but  a  Bin|^e  ore 
treated  repeatedly,  until  they  are  corroded  of  lead  which  ever  occurs  in  sumcient 
through.  Ceruse  is  the  only  white  used  <fuantity  by  itself  to  justiQr  its  explora- 
in  oil  jNuntings.  Couunonly,  it  is  adul-  tion;-4hatoreisthe5tcb»Wd.  (See  GaU- 
terated  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  in  the  no.)  It  not  unfrequentlynappens^  however, 
shops.  It  may  be  dissolved  without  diffi-  that  the  veins  and  beds  of  this  q)ecies  em- 
cnl^  in  the  acetic  acid,  and  afibrds  a  crys-  brace  a  varietv  of  other  ores  of  lead  dis- 
tallizable  salt,  called  sugar  of  lead,  from  perrad  through  them,  which,  being  min- 
its  sweet  taste.  This,  like  all  the  prepare-  gied  with  the  sulphuret,  materially  augment 
tions  of  lead,  b  a  deadly  poison.  The  theyieldof  that  ore,  and  which,  themire, 
conomon  sugar  of  lead  is  an  acetate  ;  and  requii^  to  be  noticed,  not  mereW  as  ob- 
GotdartPs  extrati^umde  by  boiling  litharge  jects  of  natural  histoiy,  bat  as  of  value  to 
in  vinegar,  a  suoacetaU.  The  power  of  the  miner,  who,  fiom  their  often  unproin- 
thissait,  asacoagulatorof  mucus,i8  8upe-  ising  aspect,  is  liable  to  overkiok  them 
rior  to  that  of  the  other.  Ifa  plate  of  zmc  amonff  the  refuse  matters  a£  the  mine, 
be  suspended,  by  a  thread,  in  a  solution  of  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said 
acetate  of  lead,  the  lead  will  be  revived,  of  the  sulphuret  under  the  article  Gofeno, 
and  form  an  arbor  SatumL  The  acetate,  we  give  here  a  sunple  mode  of  assaying 
or  sugar  of  lead,  is  usuallv  crystallized  in  a  small  portion  of  tnis  ore.  Sejpaiate  50 
needles,  which  have  a  silky  appearance,  grammu  of  it  as  perfectly  as  possible  from 
They  are  flat,  four-sided  prisms,  with  dihe-  the  encaging  rock,  or  gancue ;  pulverize  it, 
dral  summits ;  specific  ^vi^,  2.345.  It  is  and,  mingling  it  with  vl5gramme9  of  iron 
soluble  in  3^  times  its  weight  of  cold  in  small  pieces  (small  taclu,  ibr  example), 
water,  and  in  somewhat  leas  of  boilinff  introduce  the  mizturo  into  a  Hnarian  cru- 
water.  Its  constituents  are  26.96  aci<^  cible,  which,  being  placed  within  a  second 
56.71  base,  and  14.32  water.  Acetate  and  one,  is  to  be  expo^  to  the  heat  of  a  wind- 
subacetate  of  lead  in  solution  have  been  furnace,  or  of  jam  ordinary  foi^  daring  15 
used  as  extemal  applications  to  inflamed  minutes  ;  it  is  then  removed,  suflfered  to 
sur&ces,  scrofulous  sores,  and  as  eye-  cool,  and  broken:  abutton  of  lead  occupies 
washes.  In  some  extreme  cases  of  hem-  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  which,  on  being 
orrfaage  from  the  lungs  and  bowels,  the  weighed,  makes  ftmown  the  richness  of  the 
fbrmer  salt  has  been  prescribed,  but  rarely,  ore.  2.  Carbonate  of  Lead,  or  White  Lead 
and  in  minute  doses,  as  a  coirugant  or  Ore,  so  called  firom  its  prevailing  color,  like 
asnrmgent  The  colic  of  the  painters  all  the  salts  of  lead,  is  perfectly  unmettllic 
shows  the  veiy  deleterioua  operation  of  in  its  appearance,  and  is  not  unfiequendy 
this  metal  when  introduced,  into  the  sys-  rejected  fiom  among  conmion  lead  ore, 
tem  in  the  minutest  quantities  at  a  time,  as  an  earthy  mineral.  It  is  both  ciysialliz- 
A  course  of  sulphureted  hydrbgen  waters,  ed  and  massive.  The  ciystals  are  veiy 
laxatives,  of  which  sulphur,  castor-oil,  Ep-  oblique  four-aided  prisms^  six-aided  prisms 
som  salts,  or  calomel,  should  be  preferred,  variously  terminated,  acute,  double  aixHid- 
a  merourial  course,  Uie  hot  seaJbath,  and  ed  pviamids,  tabular  crystals,  and  twin  and 
electricity,  are  the  appropriate  remedies.  mAcle  crystals.  They  cleave  parallel  to 
Dealers  in  wines  have  occasionally  sweet-  the  sides  of  a  right  rhombic  pirism  of  117* 
ened  their  acid  wines  with  litharge,  or  its  and  63,  which  is  th^  primitive  form  of  the 
salts.  This  nefiirious  adulteradon  is  at  species.  Loistre  adamantine ;  haidness 
once  detected  by  the  use  of  sulphureted  equal  to  that  of  calcareous  spar ;  brittle; 
hydrogen  water,  which  will  throw  down  snecific  gravi^,  6^26.  It  dissolves  with 
Uie  lead  in  the  state  of  a  dark  brown  sul-  enervesoenoe  in  muriatic  and  nitric  acids, 
phuret  Burgundv  wine,  and  all  such  as  yields  a  metallic  globule  on  eharcoal  be- 
contain  tartar,  will  not.  hold  lead  in  solu-  fore  the  Uow-mpe,  and  is  cooqiosed  of 
tion,  in  consequence  of  the  insolubility  of  oxide  of  lead  ^  carbonic  acid  16^  and 
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water  2.  Thii  species  oAsq  oeeun  mas-  molybdic  acid,  and  3.06  oxide  of  iron.  It 
ave,  and  intermingled  with  earth  and  me-  occurs  principaDy  at  Bleiberg  in  Carin- 
tallic  oxides,  and  b  sometimes  tarnished  thia,  wiui  other  ores  of  lead.  It  has  also 
and  blackened,  so  as  to  be  with  difficulty  been  found,  in  very  ainaU  quantity,  in  the 
recognised.  It  occurs  in  vehis  in  primitive  U.  States,  at  Southampton,  in  Masaachu* 
and  secondary  countries,  accompanying  setts.  7.  Phosphate  of  Lead  occure  ciys* 
galena  and  other  ores  <^]ead.  It  is  pretty  tallized  in  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism, 
abundant  in  European  countries,  but  has  ^nerally  modified  on  the  edges  ;  and,  as 
been  found  veiy  sparixigly  in  thelJ.  States,  it  cleaves  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  hex- 
3.  SidfhaUofLtatL  Kb  principal  crystal-  agonal  prism,  the  figure  is  regarded  as  its 
lisations  are  an  oblique  K>ur-sided  prism,  primary  form ;  cdor,  shades  of  green 
variously  bevelled  or  truncated,and  a  broad,  and  yellow ;  translucent ;  lustre  rssinous ; 
rectangular,  four-soded  pyramid.  It  admits  fracture  imperfect,  conchoidal,  uneven; 
of  cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  a  right  brittle  ;  hardness  equal  to  tlmt  of  calcare- 
rhombic  prism  of  103^  ASf  and  76°  18^,  its  ous  spar.  Besides  occurring  in  distinct 
primitive  form ;  lustre  shining,  adaman-  ciystals,  it  assumes  globular,  renifonn, 
tine ;  fiacture  concbcndal ;  translucent ;  bcmyoidal  and  firuticose  8hape&  Before 
hardness  that  of  calcareous  spar ;  streak  the  blow-pipe,  it  melts  by  itself  upon  char- 
white  ;  britde ;  specific  gravity,  &3.  It  de-  coal,  and  the  bead  exhibits,  in  cooling,  crys* 
crepitates  before  the  blow-pipe,  tlien  melts,  talline  fiicets.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  l^id 
and  is  soon  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Its  78.58,  phosphoric  acid  19.73.  In  some 
constituents  are,  oxide  of  lead  70.5^  sul-  varieties  of  this  species,  arsenic  acid  is  sub- 
pburic  acid  25.75,water  2^25.  It  occurs,  not  stituted  for  phosphoric  acid.  Phosphate 
very  plentifully,  in  the  Hartz,  Spain,  Eng-  of  lead  is  found  accompanying  the  oom- 
land  and  Scotland.  4.  Mr.  Brooke  has  de-  mon  ores  of  lead,  thousfa  rarely  in  any 
acribed,  within  the  few  last  years,  three  oth-  considerable  quantity,  lonely  cr]rstalHzed 
er  varieties  of  lead  ore ;  one  of  which  con-  varieties  are  K»und  at  Przibram  in  Bohe- 
flists  of  46.9  of  carbonate  and  53.1  of  sol-  mia,at  Huelgoet  in  Brittany,  at  Lead-hills 
pbate  of  lead ;  another  of  55.8  of  sulphate,  in  Scotland,  and  at  Cornwall  in  England. 
32.8  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  11.4  of  car-  In  the  U.  States,  it  occurs  at  the  lead  mine 
bonateofcopper;  the  remaining  one  of74.4  near  Freybergin  Maine.  Such  are  the 
sulphate  of  lead,  18.  oxide  of  copper,  and  ores  of  1^,  SH  of  which,  with  the  exc^.p- 
4.7  of  water.  These  will,  doubtless,  con-  tion  of  the  chromate,  are  more  or  less 
stitute  distinct  species.  5.ChromaUofLead  employed  in  furnishing  the  lead  of  com- 
IS  of  a  deep  orange-red  color ;  when  pui-  merce ;  but  the  salts,  as  has  been  remark- 
verized,  orange-yellow.  It  occura  crystal-  ed  above,  in  very  hmited  quantity,  com- 
lizcd  and  massive ;  cleaves  parallel  to  all  pared  with  the  sulphuret  As  the  princi- 
the  planes  of  an  oblique  rtiombic  prism  of  pal  thing  in  the  metalluigic  treatment  of 
about  93^d(yand  86°  3CK.  The  cross  frac-  these  ores^  is  to  expel  the  sulphur,  afler 
ture  is  uneven,  passing  into  conchoidal,  with  pickin|^  and  pulverization,  tliey  are  roasted 
a  splendent  lustre,  ft  is  sometimes  trans-  either  m  tlie  open  air,  or  in  reverberatory 
lucent ;  brittle ;  specific  gravity,  6.  When  furnaces.  Dining  this  operation,  the  sul- 
exposed  to  the.  blow-pipe,  it  crackles  and  phur  volatilizes,  and  the  lead,  reduced  to 
melts  into  a  myish  slug.  It  consists  of  the  metaUic  state,  or  to  that  of  an  oxide, 
oxide  of  lead  6^93;  chromic  acid  36.40.  runs  into  the  basin,  or  crucible  of  the  fur- 
It  has  hitherto  been  foimd  only  in  Siberia,  nace,  where  it  is  deoxidized  by  being 
where  it  occurs  in  a  vein  traversing  gneiss  maintained  in  contact  with  ignited  char- 
and  mica  slate  in  the  gold  mine  of  Be-  coal.  Thus,  by  this  method,  which  is  that 
resold  and  in  a  sand-stone  near  the  same  irenerally  adopted,  the  sulphuret  passes  at 
place.  6.  MolyhdaU  of  Lead  occun  crys-  first  to  the  state  of  an  oxide  in  the  rever- 
taihzed  in  obtuse  octahedrons,  variously  beratory  fuinace,  afterwards  is  converted 
modified,  and  in  tabular  crystals.  It  cleaves  principally  into  the  metallic  state,  and  the 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  right  square  remainder  is  passed  into  other  furnaces^ 

erism,  its  primaiy  form  ;  color  wax  or  where  a  renewed  heating  with  charcoal 

oney-yellow  ;  lustre  resinous  ;  transln-  compels  it  to  give  up  its  oxygen,  and  to 

cent ;  hardness  below  that  of  calcareous  assume  the  condition  of  perfectly  metallic 

spar ;   brittle ;   fracture  uneven,  passing  lead.    There  is  another  mode  of  treat- 

into   conchoidal ;  specific  gravity,  5,09.  ment  practised  in  Germany  and  France  to 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  decrepitates  ;  on  a  considerable  extent.    It  consists  in  pre- 

charcoal,  itfbses  into  a  dark-gray  mass,  m  aenting  to  the  sulphur  of  the  ore  a  sub- 

which  globules  of  reduced  lead  are  visi-  stance  with  which  it  has  a  more  powerful 

ble.    It  connsts  of  58.4  oxide  of  lead,  38  afimity  than  with  the  lead ;  this  substance 

39* 
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is  iron.     The  worionen   commence  by  tress  of  Aristoskon.    Being  privy  to  the 

melung  the  ore  in  a  rayeiberatory  furnace  conspiracy  of  Harmodxus  luio  Aristogiton 

of  small  size,  and  vfhen  the  bath  is  full,  against  the  Pisistcatidn,  when  examined 

they  throw  in  S^  ^per  cent  of  old  iron,  on  the  subject,  she  hit  off  her  tongue,  that 

In  a  little  time,  the  sulphur  passes  from  she  might  not  be  able  to  apeak.    A  statse 

the  lead  to  the  iron,  klaving  the  former  was  erected  by  the  side  of  those  of  the 

metal  free,  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  tyrannicid^  in  honor  of  her,  represmtinr 

the  basin.    By  thii  means,  the  same  quan-  a  lioness  without  a  tongue,  by  me  side  of 

tity  of  ore  is  reduced  as  In  the  first  de-  which  was  an  image  of  Venus^  whose 

scribed  process,  with  the  advantage,  too,  prieflDess  she  was. 

of  a  considerable  saving  of  time,  and  with  Leaf.  As  it  is  imposBij^  to  give  an 
one  half  of  the  labor ;  but  it  is  attended  entu«ly  satis&ctoiv  definition  of  what  la 
with  the  complete  loss  of  die  iron,  which,  meant  by  the  word  fflaniy  or  ontnud,  so  it 
in  some  distncts,  iMwever,  is  so  cheap  as  has  equaOy  defied  the  exertions  of  nam- 
to  be  of  no  consideration.  England  pro-  ralists  to  give  a  disthict  definition  of  Utdl 
duces  about,  half  the  lead  of  Europe ;  Leaves  are  the  part  of  the  vegetable  wond 
the  Hartz,  Austria,  Prussia  and  their  de-  in  which  vegetable  life  manifests  ilself 
pendencies  nearly  all  die  remainder.  The  most  strongly.  Light  and  air,  which  so 
lead  mine  of  Galena,  in  Illinois,  yielded,  in  essentially  infiuence  the  vegetable  kin|^- 
1829,  about  6000  tons  of  lead.— Itis  pretty  dom,  act  chiefly  on  the  leaves;  and,  m 
certain  that  boUi  lead  and  tin  were  em-  relation  to  the  air,  leaves  have  been  corn- 
ployed,  in  extremely  remote  ages,  in  the  pared  to  the  animal  oigans  of  resgration — 
fiibrication  of  alms,  and,  above  all,  in  the  to  lungs  placed  externally.  They  aie 
ornamental  parts  of  them.  Homer  aiso  also  organs  of  nutrition,  particulariy  on 
alludes  to  the  practice  of  putting  leaden  the  lower  surface.  The  same  formation 
balls  at  the  end  of  fishing-lines.  The  which  prevails  in  the  trunk,  branches 
custom  of  writingon  lead  mounts  also  into  and  roots,  has  been  recognised  in  leaves^ 
very  great  antiquity.  Frontinus  and  Dlo  '  oal  v  that  what  in  the  fSrmer  is  annolar 
Gaasius  assure  us  that  the  consul  Hiitius,  and  concentric,  in  the  latter  is  spread  out 
besieged  in  Modena,  wrote  upon  a  leaf  of  over  an  extended  plane  surfiioe.  The 
'  lead,  respecting  his  situationy  to  Decius  spiral  vessels  and  sap  vessels,  which  are 
Brutus,  who  replied  by  the  same  means,  observable  in  the  leaf-stall^  are  also  paitly 
Pausanias  speaks  of  certain  books  of  He-  to  be  traced  in  the  leaf,  and  form  the 
siod  written  upon  sheets  of  lead ;  and,  if  nerves  and  veins,  which  may  be  eoosid- 
we  may  believe  Pliny,  even  pubhe  acts  ered  as  the  skeleton  of  the  lea£  The 
were  coi^signed  to  volumes  or  leaves  of  spaces  between  them  are  filled  with  a  cel- 
the  same  material  The  poets  make  fi«-  lular  substance,  covered  by  a  soft,  yetfiim 
quent  allusion  to  leaden  coins.  Fioorini,  cuticle.  The  cellular  substance  and  the 
in  his  Piombi  Antichi,  bos  collected  and  cuticle  are  different  on  the  upper  and  die 
represented  a  vast  number  of  monuments  lower  sdr&ces ;  and,  however  various  die 
of^thiakind.  Caylus  conceived  them  to  form  of  the  leaves,  much  conformity  al- 
be  all  Roman ;  and  dius,  according  to  that  ways  exists  in  this  respect,  and  is  inti- 
writer,  those  even  which  represent  Egyp-  mately  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
tian  divinities,  or  are  inscribed  with  plant  The  cellular  substance  m  paiticu- 
Greek  characters,  are  yet  to  be  referred  larly  filled  with  sap^  flenerally  of  a  gieen 
to  the  times  of  the  Koman  emperors,  color.  The  cells  of  tibe  upper  sui&oe  aie 
Statues  of  lead  are  very  rare.  commonly  disposed  lengthwise;  those  of 

Ltad;  an  instrument  for  discovering  the   lower   surface,   breadthwise ;    both 

the  depth  of  water.    It  is  composed  of  a  commonly .  destitute  of  sap.    l^e  Dores, 

large  piece  of  lead,  from  seven  to  eleven  which  are  generally  only  on  the  lower 

pounds  in  weight,  and  is  attached,  by  sur&ce  (except  in  plants  whose  leaves  lie  on 

means  of  a  strap,  to  a  long  I'me,  called  the  water,  or  close  on  the  ground]^  serve  to 

the  lead'Une,  which  is  marked  at  certain  transmit  the  air  to  the  internal  parts  of  the 

distances,    to   ascertain   the   fiilhoms. —  plant ;  but  m  some  ^Aanta  they  are  not 

7b  heave  the  lead,   is  to  throw  it  into  discernible,  even  in  some  of  the  more 

the  sea  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce  perfect  kinds,  particulariy  if  the  sap  is 

the  desired  effyair^Deepsea  lead ;  a  lead  not  green.    The  leaf  changes  whalsver 

of  a  larger  size,  being  from  25  ^to  30  passes  tiirough  it  into   the   plant  from 

pounds  weight,  and  attached,  to  a  much  without,  or  from  the  plant ;  and  so  essen- 

longer  line  thin  the  former,  which   is  tial  is  the  influence  or  lisht  upon  vegetable 

called  a  hand-lead,  life,  that  the  gaseous  substmces  givtt  out 

Lejbita;  an  Athenian  A<<<sra  (q.  v.),  mis-  by  phmts^  in  the  sun,  or  in  the  sfaad^ 
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or  by  night,  ore   chemicallv  difierent.  totally  different  Btructore  from  tliose  that 

Sound  apd  green  leaves,  in  tiie  suti,  ex-  are  completely  submerged,  and  that  this 

hale  oxygen  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas ;  difference  ifi  the  structure  of  organs  is  in 

but  by  night,  or  in  the  dark,  they  give  out  direct  relation  to  the  two  principal  func- 

carbonic  acid  gas,   and   absorb  oxygen  tions  of  leave^-^respiration  and  transpim- 

fit>m  the  air:   sickly  plants,  and  those  tion.    In  leaves  exposed  to  the  air,  the 

whose  leaves  are  not  green,  do  this  in  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered  by  an  epider- 

Bun.    The  green  color,  the  almost  univer-  mis  of  uncertain  thickness,  formed  of  one 

sal  hue  of  plants,  is  so  intiniateiy  con-  or  mo)«  layeis  of  colorless  cellules,  close- 

nected  with  light, 'that  young  plants  do  Ijr  packed  together.     This  membrane  ia 

not  begin  to  assum^  this  color  until  they  pierced  with  the  pores  usually  known  by 

Qome  into  the  light    The  importance  of  the  name  of  stomatti.    The  doubts  that 

leaves  to  plants  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  have  been  entertained  of  the  existence  of 

no  plant  can  ^w,  nor  form  blossoms,  nor  pei^rations  in  these  stomata,  M.  Bronf- 

firuits,  if  depmred  of  leaves.    When  fixut  niart  thinks  he  has  removed,  and  that  it  is 

has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  matuiitv,  certain  that|  in  the  centre  of  each  stoma,  is 

it  may,  indeed,  be  ripened  more  rapidly  an  opening  bv  which  the  outer  air  com- 

by  depriving  the  plant  of  its  foliage ;  but  municates  with  the  parenchyma.     The 

this  only  {iroves  a  diseased  suite.*   The  parenchyma  is  evidently  the  seat  of  respi- 

fine  hairs  with  which  leaves  are  cpvered,  ration ;  mr  it  is  the  part  that  changes  color 

and  which  sometimes  become  bristles,  con-  in  exercising  this  functioD,  which  becomes 

tribute  considerably  to  the  exhalation  and  sreen  by  the  absorption  ik  the  carbon  of 

abeorption  of  au-  and  moisture ;  so  that  a  3ie  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and 

plant  often  owes  its  nourishment  to  the  at-  which  is  discolored  again,  in  darkness,  by 

moephere  more  than  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  combonadon  of  the  carbon  of  its  juices 

many  plants  exhale  much  more  aqueous  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.    This  paren- 

matter  than,  on  the  highest  estimation,  cbyma  diffen  entirety  from  that  or  other 

they  can  receive  from  the  ground.    The  organs,  by  the  numerous  iiregular  cavities 

leaves,  moreover,  have  often  an  important  that  it  contains^  which  communicate  with 

part  in  the  secretion  of  oily  or  other  sub-  each  other  and  the  outer  air  by  means  of 

stances.     There    are   whole   orders   of  the  openingg  of  the  stomata.    It  is  into 

plants,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  leaves,  these  cavides,  in  the  cavernous  parenchy- 

as  certun  mosses,  heaths,  and  others,  in  ma  of  aerial  leaves,  that  the  atmospheric 

which  the  leaf  gives  place  almost  entirely  air  penetrates,  when  it  is  absoibed  oy  the 

to  die  stem,  so  that  an  intermediate  forma-  surface  of  the  utricles  of  the  parenchyma, 

tion  between  the  two  is  presented,  as  in  that  are  distended  with  the  fluids  which 

the  cactus^  euphorbuB,  itapdiaj  &c.    In  seem  to  nouriA  the  plant    According  to 

many  cases,  the  leaf  proceeds  only  from  M.  Bvoneniart,   aquadc   leaves,  if  sub- 

Ibe  joints  of  the  stem,  as  in  the  grasses ;  merged,  diflTor  in  being  completely  desti- 

and,  in  this  case,  it  retains  much  of  the  tute  of  epidermis.    It  is  not  alone  stomata 

nature  of  the  stem.    No  part  of  the  plant  that  they  want,  as  has  long  been  known, 

is  capable  of  such  an  immense  variety  of  but  the  epidermis  also.    There  aM  none 

forms  as  the  leai^  ttie  description  of  which  of  the  cavities  that  abound  Jn  the  paren- 

would  exceed  our  limits.     The   leaves  cbyma  ofaerial  leaves^  b|it,  on  thacontranr, 

form  an  important  characteristic  in  the  the  cellules  of  the  tissue  are  compactly 

subdivision.  OT  plants.    They  are  divided  fastened  together,  without  any  interstice, 

into  simple  and  compound,  the  latter  class  and  the  air,  dissolved  in  the  water,  can 

consisting  of  those  in  which  several  leaves  only  act  on  their  outer  sui^ice.    For  this 

are  si^ported  on  one  footstalk ;  and  their  reason,  the  proportion  borne  bv  this  sur- 

various  subdiviaons  are  firmed  on  the  &ce  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  leaf,  is 

fi>rm  1.  of  the  apex ;  2.  of  the  base ;  3.  of  unusually  great  The  leaves,  from  want  of 

theeircumifeience;  4  of tiie margin;  5b  of  epidermis,  dry  up  quieidy  whea  exposed 

the  surftice :  d  on  their  position ;  7.  their  to  the  air,  and  can  only  exist  in  water,  or 

aubetance ;  '8.  their  situation  and  position ;  a  very  humid  atmosphere.    Hence  the 

9.  tfaeur  insertion ;  10.  their  direction.  The  author  concludes  that  the  epidermis,  is 

lobe  of  a  leaf  is  the  segment  around  the  destined  io  protect  aerial  leaves  against 

apex^'-We  will  add  here  some  interesting  too  rapid  evaporatioiiy  and  the  stomata,  or 

items  of  a  memoir  on  the  structure  of  poies,  of  this  epidermis  beconie  necessary 

leaves,  read  quite  lately  bv  M.  Adolphus  to  maintain  a  communication   between 

Brongniart,  before  the  academy  of  sciences  the  atmosphere  and  the  parenchyma. 

at    Paris.    The   author  states  that  the  Lka.ous  ;  a  measure  of  length,  contain- 

leatres  of  plants  tiiat  live  in  the  air  have  a  hag  more  or  fewer  geometrical   paces. 
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according  to  the  difierant  usages*  and  cua-  III  was  intliout  male  heiia,  the  liaoBte,  at 
toms  of  countries.    A  sea  league  contains  his  death,  would  pass  to  the  PAMeHBDC 
dOCNO  geometrical  paces,  or  three  Enj^lish  prince   Henry  of  Navarre ;  tp  exdude 
miles.     The  French  league   sometimea  whom,  and  to  obtain  the  throne  for  him- 
contains  the  same  measure,  and,  in  some  8el(  were  the  real  objecis  of  the  duke  of 
parts  of  France,  it  consists  of  3500  pacea  Guise.    His  great  popularity  seemed  to 
The  mean  or  common  lei^gue  consists  of  render  the  accomplishment  of  his  design 
3400  paces,  and  the  little  league  of  2000.  easy.    The  example  giyen  by  Paris  in  ms 
Twenty  common  Spanish  leagues  make  favor  was  followed  by  all  the  pKovinoes. 
a  degree,  or  691   English  statute  miles.  The  league  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope 
The  German  leatfue  (mtUe)  contains  four  and  the  Sing  of  Spain.    In  15m,  the  duke 
English  geogmfwical  miles.     The  Per-  of  Guise  was  murdered  at  Blois,  with  his 
sian  leagire  is  also  equal  to  four  such  miles,  brother  Louis,  the  cardinal,  at  the  king's 
pretty  near  to  what  Herodotus  <;alls  the  instigation.     The  leaffue  then  dedaied 
lengtii  of  the  Persian  poreuov^,  which  con-  the  throne  vacant,  Snd  named  the  thiid 
tains  90  stauUoy  eight  of  which  make  a  mile,  brother,  Charies,  duke  of  Mayenne,  gov- 
(See  MUe,)  ernop-general  of  the  kingdom.    Heniy  III 
League.     Those  political  connexions  now  sought  relief  in  the  camp  of  his  for- 
which  have  been  called  aUiancts,  since  mer  enemy,  Henry  of  Navaire.    He  was 
the  French  language   has   become   the  there  assassinated  in  1589.    The  war  was 
fadiionable   language  of  Europe,   were  then  pursued  by  the  league  against  Heniy 
denoted,  during  the  prevalence  of  Spanish  of  Navarre,  till  it  was  ended,  in  1594,  by 
and  Italian  influence,  from  1500  to  1650,  his  uniting  himself  to  the  Catholic  chun^ ; 
by  the  term  Zeogue  (from  the  Spanish  and  the  next  vear  the  league  was  dkmlved. 
word  liga).    To  some  alliances  this  term  We  find  a  fifth  league,  in  Germaiiy,  in  the 
is  more  distinctiy  applied.    Among  these  seventeenth  centuiy,  also  termed  Caikoiu:. 
are  the  league  of  Cambrai,  formed,  in  The  peace  of  1555  had  not  sufiSciendy 
1508^  between  Louis  XII,  king  of  France,  restramed  the  Protestants,  and  had  taken 
the  German  emperor   Maximilian,   and  too  n^uch  from  the  Catholics.    Both  par- 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  ties-  regarded  each  other  with  distrust, 
humbling  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  The  one  was  accused  of  encroachments ; 
which  was  joined,  in  1509,  bv  pope  Jnlius  the  other,  of  unreasonable   pretenaons. 
II.    This  league  was  dissolved  in  1510,  As  Heniy  IV  of  France  was  ready  to  sup- 
as  many  similar  ones  have  been,  in  eonse-  port  the  Protestant  princes  in  any  manner, 
quence  of  mutual  distrust,  and  weis  sue-  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  house  of 
ceeded  by  the  liga  santa,  or  holv  league,  Adstria,  these  princes,  excited  by  the  ipja- 
between  the  pope,  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  ries  inflicted  upon  the  Protestant  town  of 
and  Venice.    The  object  of  this  was  to  Donauwerth,  assembled  in  1606,  to  form  a 
compel  Louis  XII,  whose  aUies  had  now  union  for  their  protection.     The  Catholic 
become  his  enemito,  to  renounce  his  con-  princes  now  took  the  same  steps  as  after 
quests  in  Italy ;  which  object  Was  gained,  the  union  of  Smalkalden :  their  aseocia- 
This  was  the  first  example  of  a  holy  tion  (1610)  was  also  hastened  by  the  dis- 
league,  which  name  was  derived  fiiom  the  putes  respecting  the  succession  of  Julien- 
participation  of  the  pope.    Thirty  years  Cloves.     The  principal  German  princes 
afterwards,  a  holy  league  was  formed  in  laid  claim  to  the  possessions   or  John 
Germany.    For  when  the  principal  Prot-  William,  duke    of   Juliera-Cleves-Beig^ 
estant  princes  in  Germany  united,  in  1536^  &C.,   who  had  died,   in  1609,    without 
to  form  the  uttion  of  Smalkalden,  in  order  heirs.   Henry  IV  supported  die  Protestant 
to  protect  their  common  faith,  and  with-  princes:  a  league  was  therefore  fonned, 
stand  the  emperor  Charles  V,  the  Catholic  by  the  Catholic  princes,  at  Wuitzbun,  in 
princes  assembled  at  Nuremberg,  in  1538,  1610,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Maximil 


had  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  chureh  the  league  kept  up  a  vigilant  oppositioo  to 

for  its  object,  they  termed  it  the  holy  league,  each  other  till  the  bre&ng  out  »f  the  90 

A  fourth  league,  also,  called  the  CaliZUey  years'  war.     The   head  of  the   union, 

was  formed  by  Henry,  duke  oF  Guise,  in  Frederic,  elector-palatine,  became  king  of 

1576,  acainst  Henry  III  of  France.    Its  Bohemia;  and  then  the  two  parties  took 

ostenfflUe  object  was  the  support  of  the  the  field.    An  accommodation  was  at  kst 

Catholic  religion ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise  efiected  at  Ulm,  July  3;  1690,  by  means 

bad  further  views  of  his  own.    As  Hehiy  of  the  united  French,  Spanish,  Austrian 
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and  BttvaiJan  tnflueiice,  in  which  the  and  thus  to  give  the  Pp'ti^  &  joint  interest 
union  gave  up  the  Bohemian  cause,  and,  '  in  improvements.  The  state  of  agricul- 
after  the  imneiial  arras  had  become  victo-  ture,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
nous  in  Bohemia,  the  union  was  wholly  system  of  leases  prevails,  shows  that  thb 
dissolved  in  1631.  The  designs  of  the  system  is  not  so  unfriendly  to  improve* 
Cath<^c6  were  so  well  supported  bv  the  ments  in  cultivation  as  to  prevent  agricul- 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  his  general  TiUy,  at  hire  from  being  lnv>ught  to  great  perfec- 
Uie  head  of  the  troops  of  the  lesgue,  that  tion  under  it  But  stiU,  all  things  else 
nothing  but  the  interferenoe  of  Gustavus  being  equal,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
Adolpbus  saved  the  Protestant  princes.  proprietor  himself  will  have  the  strongest 
League  of  the  Peinces.  (See  Con-  motives  to  a  mode  of  cultivation  which 
fedaraUon  of  the  Princes.)  adds  to  the  permanent  vahie  and  produce 

Leahdee.    (See^ero^  -     tiveneasofthesoil.    It  does  not,  however. 

Lease.    A  lease  is  a  demise  of  lands  or    follow,  that  occupancy  and  cultivation  by 
tenements,  or  permisBion  to  occupy  them    proprieton  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  pre- 
fer life,  or  a  certain  number  of  years,  or    rerred,  in  all  pdesible  states  of  the  arts, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  parties  making    population  and  wealtii  of  a  community, 
the  contract    The  party  letting  the  lands    The  prevailing  occupancy  by  proE»ietors 
or  tenements  is  called  the  lesaor ;   the    has  the  necessary  effect  of  dividing  the 
peity  to  whom  they  are  let,  the  leaaee;    territory  into  small  fiurms;  the  preference 
and  the  compensation  or  consideration  for    of  one  system  or  the  other  will,  therefore, 
the  lease,  the  mit    There  is  a  great  dif-    depend  partly  upon  the  kind  of  produc- 
ierenoe  in  the  habits  and  usages  of  differ-    tion  carried  on ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
ent  eommonities,  as  to  the  modes  of  occu-    some  species  of  cultivation  can  be  con- 
pying  lands,  and  the  usual  interest  and    ducted  more  ef]ectually,and  so  as  to  yield 
tide  of  the  occupants.    A  great  part  of  the    the  greatest  aggregate  of  products,  if  thev 
oidtivated  teiritoiy  of  Europe  is  occupied    are  oonductea  on  a  large  scale.     In  ul 
by  leasees,  and  rents  constitute  an  inn    kinds'  of  industry,  whemer  agricu)tuial» 
mense  proportion  of  the  income  of  per-    commercial    or  manu&cturing,  a  great 
sons  livmg  upon  profits,  as  distinguisned    saving  may  he  made,  and  greater  results 
finom  those  who  depend  pardv  or  wholly    produced  by  the  same  labor,  by  combining 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor ;  so  that,    the  operatives  in  a  lam  system.    This  i» 
in  ail  economical  speculations  in  Europe,    undoubtedly  promoted  bv  the  system  of 
in  regard  to  agriculture  and  the  profits    leaseholds,  since  th^  wealthy  are  thereby 
of  landa  and  tenements,  as  distinguiahed    induced  to  invest  theur  capital  in  lands,  aa 
Horn  other  species  of  property  and  in-    the  safest  property,  and  j^ldinff  the  moat 
come,  the  laiida  are  always  spoken  of  as    secure  income.    The  rrault  wul  be,  that 
being  occupied  by  lease-holders ;  whereas,    the  territory  will  be  owned  and  leaaed  in 
in  the  U.  States,  though  the  tenements  in    large  tracts.    This  is  the  reason  why  the 
the  large  towns  are  usually  occupied  by    leasehold  system,  instead  of  checkmg  the 
lease,  and,  in  the  country,  many  fiurms  are    progress  of  agriculture,  probably,  on  the 
cultivated  by  those  who  have  only  a  tern-    whole,  contributes  to  it,  notwithstanding 
porary  interest  in  the  soil,  yet  a  great  part    the  feet  that  a  lessee,  though  for  a  long 
of  the  territory  is  in  the  possession  and    term,  haa  less  interest  in  increaaing  the 
occupancy  of  the  proprietois.    The  jen-    permanent  productiveness  and  value  of 
oral  habit  and  prejudice  is  in  fevor  or  the    the    soil,   than   the   proprietor  himself, 
occupant  possessmg  the  fee,  and  if  his    There  is,  however,  one  disadvantage  in 
capital  is  not  adequate  to  an  independent    the  leasehold  system,  and  a  corresponding 
and  unincumbered  ownerehip,  he  gen-    advantage  in  small  proprietariea,  aa  the 
erally  prefen  to  purchase,  though  he  mort-    former  createa  a  population  of  mere  la- 
gages  the  laikl  as  aecurity  for  thepurchase-    borers,  called  coftoigert  in  Eng^d,  and 
money,  rather  than  to  hire.    This  mode    peatanti  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  who,  in 
of  occupying  would  seem  to  excite  a    ceneral,  depend  wholly  upon  their  wages 
much  more  general  disposition  towards    for  subsistenQe,  and  who  naturally  become 
permanent  imprevemente,  since  the  pec-    very  numerous^  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
son  making  them  has  not  only  in  view  the    mand  for  their  labor,  so  that,  by  thehr  com* 
immediate  advantage  of  the  increase  of    petition  for  employment,  their  wages  be- 
productB^  but  also  the  remote  advantage    come  reduced  to  the  means  of  a  bare  sub- 
of  the  in<^raase  of  the  value.of  the  estate,    sistence.     The  labor  in  which  they  are 
Where  leases  prevail,  however,  it  is  the    employed  is  the  rudest,  and  requhes  the 
policy  of  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  ten-    least  will  and  previous  instruction  of  all 
ants,  to  extend  the  terms  to  long  periods^    the  different  species,  excepting,  perhaps 
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The  ooDBeouenc^  is,  the  raiaiiiff    Bah  common  law  makes  a  distioctioa  »to 
a  gre^  popuhuioD,  of  a  rude,  uncultiTatea    the  dignity  of  leasehold  estates,  which,  in 
character,  without  property,  and  with  very    many  caaes,  does  not  coneepond  to  their 
little  setf-reqpect  or  consideratioD  with  the    comparative  value  and  importance,  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  who  finally    maxim  being,  that  a  liie-estate,  behu^  a 
become  detached  fiom  the  rest  of  the    freehold,  is  creater,  or  of  more  dtgmty, 
society,  and  have  no  avenue  of  escape    than  a  lease  K>r  ever  so  manv  years^  as  a 
fit>m  their  humble  condition,  so  that  all    hundred  or  a  thousand.    A  fi-eebold  is 
generous  emulation   and  enterpiiae  die    real  estate;  whereas  a  lease  is  but  a  chattel 
away  from  amonff  them.  It  is  true,  that  this    interest,  though  the  term  may  be  longer 
class  is  not  usuaflv  a  resdess,  turbulent  or    than  the  longest  hfe.    The  laws  pfescnbe 
dangenHis  part  of  the  communiQr ;  and  it    certain'  forms  for  the  conveyance  of  real 
is  convenient,  perhaps,  to  those  who  do    estate,  requiring  it  to  b^  by  deed.    These 
not  happen  to  fall  within  it    But  those    regulations  extoid  also  to  leaseholds,  usu- 
who  desire  to  see  huinan  nature  only  in   -al^r  recpiiring  that  a  lease  for  more  than 
a  conditipn  of  existence   admitting   of    a  certain  number  of  years,  to  three  or 
moral  and  intellectual  culture,  and  whose    seven,  shall  be  in  writing.    A  mere  oral 
philanthropy  makes  them  wish  that  the    lease  is  binding  for  a  shorter  period ;  and 
whole  population  may  participate  in  the    when  there  is  no  specified  penod  of  occu- 
genenEd  mass  of  intelligence,  knowled^    pancy,  the  term  is  understood  to  be  deter- 
and   accomphshments,  as  equaUy  as  is    qsined  either  by  the  agreement  for  the 
practicable,  would  prefer  that  no  such    payment  of  rent,  as  a  tenement,  held  on 
class  should  exist  as  a  distinct  body,  for    condition  of  payiiur  a  monthly  rent,  is  un- 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  they  would    deistood  to  be'  let  K>r  the  term  of  a  month 
not  wish  to  see  any  pert  of  the  population    at  a  time,    or  it  is  determined  by  the 
reduced  to  servitude.    A  division  of  the    nature  of  the  estate  leased,  as  a  Aim  is,  in 
territory  into  smatl  proprietaries,  and  a    a  mere  verbal  lease,  understood  to  be  let 
consequent  infusion,  mrough  the  niass^  of    for  one  year,  this  being  the  shoitesc  time 
a  desire  of  saving,  and  of  possessing  some-    for  which  it  is  supposed  the  paities  would 
thing,  and  the  stimulus  afiorded  to  enter-    intend  to  contract    So  it  is  held  in  Eng- 
prise,  by  opening  to  every  individual,  even    land,  and  probably  the  same  rule  is  law  in 
the  lowest,  access  to  the  next  higher  class,    the  U.  States^  though  the  decisions  in 
excites  an  independence  of  sphit,  an  ener-    some  of  the  states  seem  to  imply,  that  the 
gy  and  activity,  whereby  the  character  of    letting  is  also,  in  this  esse,  determined  bf 
me  people  is  elevated.     But  whatever    the  period  of  payment  of  rent    But  it  can 
may  be,  abstractiy,  most  desirable,  the  con-    hanily  be  presumed  that  the  paitie9.(DOuld 
dilion  of  the  various  members  of  the  com-    intend  that  the  tenant  should  plough,  and 
nuinity  is  ^vemed,  in  a  ^reat  degree,  by    plant,    and   pay   rent,    and   Uien   quit 
the  operation  of  economical  causes,  the    Leases  usually  stipulate  that,  ita  case  of 
influence  of  which  cannot  be  controlled,    failure  to  pav  rent,  tiie  leasor  may  enter 
The  power  to  lease  will  neciessarily  de-    and  expel  the  tenant     As  lo  notice  to 
pend   upon   the   extent  of  the  lessor's    quit,  if  the  lease  be  for  a  certain  time,  no 
estate  in  the  land  or  tenement  to  be  leased,    notice  to  quit  at  its  expiration  is  neoessaiy ; 
A  proprietor  who  has  only  a  life-estate    but  if  the  tenancy  be  at  will,  or  by  sufier- 
can,  of  course,  lease  his  property  only    aitaoe,  it  can  be  determined  1^  either  party 
during  his  lifo.    This  is  the  case  with  a    only,  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the 
sreatpartof  the  landed  estates  of  Europe,    contract  is  construed  to  run  ;  and  the 
me  very  object  of  entaihnents,  smA  other    party  intending  to  terminate  it  at  the  end 
limitations,  being  to  secure  the  property    of  any  term;  is  bound  to  give  previous 
against   alienation,  and   against   incum-    notice  of  such  intention.     The  general 
brances  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir  or    rule,  in  ttm  respect,  is  that  of  reasonaMt 
successor  to  the  i/iheritanee ;  and  yet,  if  the    notice ;  but  what  is  reasonable  is  sufajectto 
incumbent  could  not  make  a  lease  for  a    diverse  interfMetation.    Though  a  lease  is 
certain  time,  it  would  be  a  great  abridff-    termmated,  yet  the  tenant  may  enter  afler- 
ment  of  the  value  of  the  estate  to  himself^'  wan]^,  to  harvest  the  crops  of  the  fields 
as  well  as  to  his  successor.    The  laws,    planted  bv  him  before  the  expiratioD  of  hk 
therefore,  provide,  that  certain  i»t>prietoiil    lease.     The  landlord  has  one  privilege 
of  estates  for  lifo  may  lease,  on  certain    over  other  creditors  of  the  tenant,  m 
terms,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  cer-    reapect  to  his  rent,  having  a  right  to  dis- 
tain  period,  as  31  or  40  years.    The  laws    train  chattels  on  the  premises,  to  eoforee 
of  the  U.  States  contain  very  few  lemla-    and  secure  payment  of  it    Tliis  leniedy 
tive  previsions  on  this  subject    TheEng-    exisia  in  England  and  some  of  the  iL 
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States,  but  in  other  Btal^B,  the  landlord  bag  and  is  well  buik.    Here  is  a  spruiff  of 

no  preference  over  any  other  creditor,  in  considerable  celebrity,  issuing  from  a  nigh 

respect  to  any  property  whatever  of  the  limestone  hill,  so  copiously  that  the  quanti- 

tenant.    A  question  has  been  much  dis-  qf  amounts  to  18  bairels  in  a  minute.    The 

cussed,  and  the  subject  of  frequent  a^judi-  water  contains  some  lime  in  solution,  but 

cations,  as  to  the  right  of  the  tenant^  at  the  di^rs  very  little  from  ve^  pure  mountain 

expiradon  of  his  lease,  to  remove  fiztuKS  water,except  by  itsremarkable  temperature, 

erected  by  him  on  the  leased  premises,  which  is  diat  of  73°  Fahr.,  not  vaiying 

The  old  doctrine  was,  that  whatever  he  perceptibly  at  any  season.    The  spring  is 

attached  to  the  land,  or  fipeehold,  became  kept  in  constant  ebuUition  by  a  copious 

thereby  a  part  of  the  real  estate,  and  that  emission  of  azotic  ^^as.    It  is  useful  in 

he  had  not,   accordingly,   any  right  to  salt  rheums  and  various  other  cutaneous 

remove  it  at  the  expiradon  of  the  teniL  afiections.    The  waters  are  used  without 

This  doctrine  was  first  relaxed,  in  £ng-  injuiy  for  all  domesdc  purposes.    On  the 

land,  in  iavor  of  tradc^  as  it.  was  ctxpressed,  western  side  of  the  mountain,  opposite  to 

meaning,  however,  industiy  in  general;  the  ^ring,  two  miles  an<l  a  half  distant,  is 

and,  on  this  principle,  a  veiy  liberal  con-  a  neat  village  of  Shakers,  containing  about 

etruction  w;bs  put  upon  the  tenant^s  right  500  inhabitanta    The  houses  are  on  a 

to  remove,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  any  street  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  are 

erecdons  put  up  by  him,  for  tl^e  purpose  painted  of  an  ochre  yellow,   mee  Shaker».) 

of  canying  on  bis  businessi  whatever  it  Lebron,  Charies,  bom  at  raris  in  1618, 

might  be.    For  this  puipose,  hqwever,  first  painter  to  the  king,  was  the  son  of  a 

these  fixtures  must  be  such  that  they  may  statirary  of  ordinary  talent    As  early  as  his 

be  removed  without  injury  to  the  estate,  third  year,  he  sketched  with  coal,  and,  at  12 

Things  uicorporated  with  the  fiieebold,  as  years  old,  painted  a  portrait  of  hk  grandfa- 

repairs  put  upon  a  building,  remain  a  part  ther,  which  is  not  considered  the  worst  of 

of  the  real  estate,  and  the  tenant  has  his  paintings.    He  studied  with  Vouet,  and 

no  right  to  remove  them,  as  they  thus  soon  surpassed  not  only  all  his  fellow 

become   the   property  of  the   landlord,  pupils,  but  also  his  master.     After  his 

although  the  tenant  may  have  been  under  return  from  Rome,  where,  under  Pons- 

DO  agreement  or  obli^pdon  to  make  the  sin,  he  had  studied  principally  the  works 

improvement.    The  right  of  the  tenant,  of  Raphael^  and  the  remains  of  ancient 

in  this  respect,  is  still  more  liberally  con-  ait,  he  received  the  order  of  St  Michael, 

sinied  in  the  U.  Staties,  and  there  seeips-to  aiid,  in '1648,  was  made  president  of  the 

be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  new  royal  academy  of  painting  and  aculp- 

liberty  of  erecting  any  worics  or  buildings  ture.    He  was  also  named  prince  of  the 

on  the  premises^  or  removing  them  at  the  academy  of  St  Luke,  in  Rome.    From 

expiradon  of  his  term,  provided  he  can  1661,   he    was  principally  employed  in 

do  so  without  any  injury  to  the  estate ;  and  embellishing  the  residences  of  Louis  XIV 

the  tendency  of  the  decisions  is  towards  and  his  nobles  with  works  of  art,  an  j  in 

the  establisfalment  of  this  doctrine.  superintending  the  brilliant  spectacles  of 

LEATHxa.    (See  TomapngA  the  court    He  embellished  VerBailles,  in 

Lesaron,  or  LiBAifOs,  and-  Artiliba.-  particular,  and  was  also  director  of  the 

mis ;  two  parallel  ridges  of  mountains  in  royal  Gobe^n  (q.  v.)  manufectoiy.    With 

Svria,  bounding  Palestine  on  the  north,  the  death  of  Colbert,  bis  influence  de- 

'the  highest  summit  of  Lebanon  is  9600  dined.    He  died  in  .1690.    Lebron  pos- 

feet    Thecities  Saida  (the  ancient  Sidon)  sessed  a  comprehensive   genius,   which 

and  Tambdus  (Tripoli  in  Syria)  are  situ-  was  cultivated   by  the   incessant  smdy 

ated-at  its  base.    In  the  parts  of  the  moun^  of  history  and  national  customs.    Few 

tain  near  the  latter  city,  there  an  a  few  paihtera  have  so  well  understood  the  hu- 

specimens  remaining  of  the  cedars  of  man  character,  and  tlie  expression  of  the 

Lebanon,  which  the  Phcenidans  used  in  passiona    This  appears  from  his  treatises 

their  naval   architecture.     (See  Larch,)  Sur  la  PhysionomU,ojad  Sur  Us  Caracihes 

Antilibanus,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  des^  Passions,    In  invention,  he  equalled 

range,  is  inhabited  by  the  Mutavelis ;  the  the  greatest  artists  who    had  preceded 

southern,  by  the  Dnise&    (See  Druses.)  him.    He  combined  a  correct  uidgment 

LxBANozv,  New  ;  a  poet-town  of  Colum-  with  a  Hvely  imagination  and  niciOty  in 

bia  couDty,  New  York ;  7  miles  W.  Pitts^  execution.    He  aimed  at  the  highest  ac- 

field ;  27  S.  E.  Albany ;  population,  see  curacy  of  detail,  consulting  the  remaina 

U.  SiaUs.    It  is  situated  on  the  turnpike,  of  antiquity,  books  and  learned  men,  on  the 

between  PittsfieM  and  Albany.    The  vil-  minuteet  subjects.  His  weak  pohUmpeint- 

lage  has  a  pleasant,  picturesque  situatioii»  ing  was  his  coloring,  paitioubrly  of  flesh. 
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LxBEVif,  Ponee  Denis  Eooochard,  a  Bouiimn  to  the  throne,  and  vnB  sent  to 

celebnied  poet,  who,  during  his  life,  re-  Caen  in  the  quality  of  cominisaicHier  ex- 

ceiTed  the  appellation  of  the  Drendi  Pm-  traordinaiy.    On  the  4th  of  June  follow- 

dor,  was  bom  in  1729,  and  became  secre-  ing,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Fiance  by 

tary  to  the  prince  of  Conti.    At  the  age  the  king,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 

of  26,  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  iint  was  appointed  president  of  the  first  bu- 

rank  of  lyric  poets.     At  the  revolution,  reau  of  the  chamber  of  peers.    After  the 

he  celebrated  the  birth  of  fieedem  in  return   of  Napoleon,   he   accepted    the 

odes  and  epigrams;  but,  as  the  pknraect  peerage  from  him,  and  likewise  the  place 

dariLened,  he  changed,  his  tone,  ana,  in  of  grand-master  of  the  univenity.    Bj 

1798,  deplorad,  in.  hannonious  verses,  the  this  proceeding  M.  Lebrun  rendered  him- 

ftte  of  his  country^ppre8se4  by  tvrants  and  self  mc&pable  of  sitting  in  the  newchann 

anarchist&  When  the  academical  establish-  her  of  peera^  formed  in  August,  1815.    In 

ments  were  reoiganized^  Lebrun  became  a  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  published,  in 

member  of  the  institute:  He  received  from  prose,  a  translation  of  Tasso^  Jenisalem, 

Bonaparte,  n^en  consul,  a  pension  of  6000  more  remarkable  for  itrf  elegance  than  its 

francs.    He  died  September  2, 1807.  fidelity.    A  new  edition  of  this  woric  ap- 

LasauN,  Charies  Francois,  duke  of  pearedin  1^05,  with  an  account  of  the 
Placentia,  descended  firom  an  humble  life  of  Tasso,  by  Suard  (3  vols.  8vo.). 
family  in  the  vicinity. of  Coutances,  came,  He  also  made  a  prose  trandation  of  Ho- 
at an  eariy  age,  to  Paris,  where  heobtain-  meFs  Iliad  (3  vols., 8vo.),  whicb  has  fie- 
ed  the  protection  of  M.  de  Maupeou,  quently  been  reprinted,  fie  died  in  1891 
whose  secretaiy  he  became,  after  having  Lech  ;  a  river  rising  m  the  Voiaribag^ 
been  tutor  to  his  children.  He  is  said  to  and  emptying  into  the  Danube.  Itgives 
have  -composed,  in  1770,  the.  speech  its  name  to  the  Leohfeld,  a  plain  in  mva- 
wbich  that  gentleman  delivered  during  ria  rendered  fiimous  by  the  defeat  of  the 
his  dispute  vrith  the  pariiamentB.  Beinc  Huns  (q.  v.),  by  Otho  I,  in  955. 
nominaied  deputy  to  the  states-generu  Lector  {rtadar\  in  the  eariy  church ;  a 
(1789),  he  occupied  himself,  during  the  servant  of  the  church,  whoae  business  it 
session,  with  afinirs  of  police,  finance  and  was  to  read  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
domestic  adkninistntion.  When  the  writings  of  a  religious  character,  to  the 
question  of  the  church  property  was  dis-  peopla  They  were  consecrated  by 
cussed,  he  maintained  that  it  would  be  an  pmyers  and  ceremonijes  fer  this  office, 
act  of  injustice  to  divest  the  ecclesiastical  ancl,  when  their  office  became  extinct,  the 
bodies  of  their  possessions,  though  he  ad-  consecration  still  remained;  so  that  the 
mitted  that  sonie  reform  was  neceasaiy  lectorship  now  forms  one  of  the  inferior 
and  expedient  In  August,  1790,  he  orders. '  Lectors  are  mentioned  by  Justm 
voted  for  the  preservation  of  the  French  Martyr,  in  ihe  second  century,  and  appear 
academy,  and,  m  September,  be  appeared  to  have  been  proper  officers  of  the  church 
at  the  tribune,  to  deliver  an  opinion  in  the  third  century.  In  Germany,  a 
against  the  emission  of  assignats ;  but  he  teacher  of  modem  languages  in  a  univeia- 
could  not  procure  a  hearing.  In  1795,  he  ty  is  called  lector^  if  he  is  not  a  professor, 
was  elected  to  the  council  of  eldera,  and  '  Leda,  according  to  some  autliore,  the 
became  secretary  to  that  body  in  January,  daughter  of  Thestius,  a  king  of  iEtoha, 
1796,  and  president  m  the  Febnlaiy  fol-  according  to  oth^  of  Gkuicus  and  Lao- 
lowing.  In  November,  1799,  he  iqiproved  phonte  or  Leucippe,  was  the  wife  of  the 
of  the  new  system,  of  government,  and  Spartan  king  Tyndarus.  In  order  to 
was  appointed  third  consul  in  December,  enjoy  her,  Jupiter  changed  himself  into  a 
In  1803,  the  thiid  daas  of  the  institute,  of<  swan,  or,  as  some  say,  into  a  goose,  in 
which  he  had  continued  to  be  a  member  which  ferm  he  is  represented  wiSi  h^  in 
from  its  first  formation,  chose  him  their  a  picture  from  Heroulaneura.  By  him 
president  He  was  nominated  arch-treas-  she  had  Pollux  and  Helen,  and  by  T^n- 
urer  of  the  empire  in  1804,  and,  m  1805,  darus  Castor.  AcconKng  to  other  au- 
ffovernor-general  of  Liguria,  and  created  thors,  Jupiter  fiist  chan^d  her  into  a 
duke  of  rlacentia.  On  the  retreat  of  goose,  and  afterwards  himselfuito  a  swan, 
Louis  Bonaparte  fit>m  the  throne  of  H<^  which  was  the  reason  why  Leda  brought 
land,  Napoleon  confided  to  M*.  Lebrun,  fertii  an  egg,  fiom  which  FoUux  Sad 
under  the  title  of  gtwenior-g«nSera(,  the  ad-  Helen  sprang.  Other  traditions  say  that 
ministration  of  that  couutry,  fi^om  which  Jupiter  changed  himself  into  a  swau,  and 
the  events  of  1813  obliged  him  to  retire,  caused  Venus  to  puisue  him  in  the  ibnn 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  signed  the  of  an  eagle,  when  he  took  refuge  in  Ls- 
constitution  that  recalled  the  house  of  da^  bosom.    During  a  deep  sleeps  which 
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feU  upon  her  at  tfak  mxmamt,  he  mtified  tnan  .of  honor  and   eDterpnae."     The 

his  oesire.     Others  relate  that  Nemeais  Britiah  commaiidhig  officer  released  his 

changed  herself  into  a  goose  to  escape  new  recruit,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  a 

the  puvBuit  of  Jupiter.    She  then  brougnt  year,  came  back  to  New  Ix>ndon,  but 

£>ith  an  en,  which  he  caused  to  be  cax^  soon  afterwards,  etnbaiked  for  England,  in 

ried  byMercuiy  to  Leda^  who  carefully  the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance   fiom 

preserved  it  until  Helen  was  produced  some    wealthy    relations   there.    '  After 

therefrom.     Again  it  is  said  that  Leda  wozking  his  passage,  as  a  siulor,  to  Plym- 

brought  forth  two  egS8»  one  ^Jupiter,  outh^  he  remained  destitute  of  means, 

and  another  by  IVndanis.      From  the  and  reached  London  by  be|[ging  on  the 

former  sprang  Pollux  and  Helen ;  from  road ;  but,  having  presented  himself  at  the 

the  latter,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.    Of  house  of  a  L^yard,  as   an  American 

these  different  accounts,  that  has  obtained  cousin,  be  was  so  coolly  reeeived,  that  his 

the  peference,  which  makes  Leda,  afier  dreams  vanished,  and  his  pride  prevented 

having  had  communication  with  Jupiter  him  from  ever   renewing   the  attempt 

in  the  form  of  a  swan,  to  have  given  birth  Captain  Cook  was  then    preparing   for 

to  Castor  and  PoUux  (Dioscuri).  his  third  and  last  voyage  round  the  workl. 

LsDOEE  Lines;  thoee  lines  which  are  The  idea  of  accompanying  him  struck 

added  above  or  beneath  the  five  cpmpos-  Ledyard  with  so  much  force,  that  he  at 

ing  the  stave,  for  the  reception  of  isuch  once  enlisted  in  the  British  marine  ser- 

notes  as  are  too  high  or  too  low  to  be  vice,  and  soon  contrived  to  gain  an  intro- 

plaeed  upon  or  within  it.  duction  to  captain  Cook.    ""  His  manly 

Ledtard,  John,  a  celebrated'  traveller,  fonn,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sparks,  ''mild, 
was  bom  at  Groton,  in  Connecticut,  in  but  animated  and  expressive  eye,  perfect 
1751.  He  lost  his  fiuher  at  an  early  self-possession,  a  boldneas  not  obtrusive, 
age,  and  his.  mother  was  left  with  but  but  shovnn^  a  consciousness  of  his  proper 
scanty  means  for  the  educadon  of  four  dignity,  an  mdejaendent  sfurit,  and  a  glow 
children.  To  her  he  was  indebted  for  of^endiuaiasm  giving  life  to  his  converea- 
counsels  that  made  an  indelible  and  tion  and  his  whote  deportment — these 
most  salutaiy  impression  on  his  heart  were  traits -which  could  not  escape  so 
At  the  age  of  19,  he  went  to  Dartmouth  discriminating  an  eye  as  that  of  Cook, 
college,  in  order  to  qualify  hinaself  to  be-  They  formed  a  rare  combination,  peculiar- 
come  a  missionary  among  the  Indians,  ly  suited  to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  his 
At  the  college,  he  acquired  knowledge  daring  enterprise.  They  gained  the  con- 
with  ease,  manifested  more  indocility  .  fidence  of  the  gieat  navigator,  who  im- 
th'an  diligence,  and  bad  not  been  there  mediately  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
quite  four  months  when  he  suddenly  dis-  promoted  him  to  be  a  corporal  of  ma- 
appeared  without  the  knowledge  of  a|iy  lines.**  He  embarked  accordingly,  and 
one.  He  is  understood  to  have  wandered  performed  the  whole  voyage,  of  wluch  he 
to  the  bordera  of  Canada^  and  a(nong  the  published  an  interesting  account  some 
Six  Nations,  with  whose  language  and  time  afterwards  at  Hartford,  in  Connecti- 
mannen  he  formed  an  acquaintance,  cut.  In  this  volume,  he  ascribes  the  mur- 
wliich  was  afterwards  of  much  service  to  der .  of  captain  Cook,  in  a  great  degree, 
liim  in  his  intercourse  with  savages  in  to  his  rashness  find  injustice  towards  the 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  Nearly  fi>ur  natives  of  Owhyhee.  For  two  yeare  after 
months  elapsed  hefore  he  returned  to  his  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  England, 
college,  and,  soon  after,  in  consequence  Ledyard  remained  in  the  British  navy ; 
of  some  reproof  for  breach  ,of  discipline,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him,  m 
he  resolyed  to  escape  altogeUier.  On  the  that  situation,  than  that  he  refused  to 
margin  of  the  Connecticut  river,  he  feUed  serve  against  his  country.  In  1782,  ho 
a  large  tree,  and  fashioned  its  trunk  into  a  made  his  way  home,  and  took  lodgings  at 
oanOe,in  which  he  proceeded  down  the  Southold,  with  his  mother,  who  kept  a 
river  to  Hartford,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  boarding  house,  and  by  whom  he  was  not 
much  of  lus  course  lying  through  a  wil-  recognii^,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
demesB,  and,  in  several  maces,  TOing  ob-  yeara.  We  find  him  soon  aflerwards  at 
structed  by  dangerous  Aula.  Ledyard  then  UOrient^  whither  he  had  gone  in  order  to 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of*^  divinity,  carry  into  effect  his  plan  of  a  voyage  to 
but,  failing  in  obtaining  a  license  to  preach,  the  Paci^  ocean.  At  L*Orient,  tlie  prin- 
he  turned  sailor.  His  first  voyage  was  to  cipal  ineichanfiB  of  the  place  actually  fUr- 
Gibraltar,  where,  being  struck  with  a  nuihed  him  a  vessel  of  500  tons;  but 
militaiy  parade,  he  enlii^ed,  ^  thinking  the  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out, 
profeaaon  of  a  soldier  weU  suited  to  «  the  voyage  was  entirely  abandoned  by  hs 
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patrons,  in  consequence  of  some  misun-  hanged.    AAer-an  absrace  of  15  montfas, 

demanding  with  the  goremment     He  he  once   more   appeared  in   the  E^- 

then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  concerted  ish  metropolis,  to  use  his  own  words, 

a  scheme  with  the  fiunous  Paul  Jones  **  disappointed,  nigffed,pennyleBi^  but  with 

(q.  y.)  for  accomplidung  his  obiect,  which  a  wliole  heart.''    He  was  now  87  yean 

was  aiso  finstiated,  iud.  after   making'  of  aoe.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  kxlglngB  in 

t>ther   anxious  and   fiuitleAB  efibits,  he  London^  wlien  sir  Joseph  Banks,  profweed 

gave  up  altogether  the  idea  of  reachinff  to  him,  on  behalf  of  tne  African  assoda- 

the^  Nonh-west  Coast  by  sea,  and  applied  tion,  an  expedition  into  the  interior  <^Afii- 

to    the  empress   Catharine  of   Russia,  ca.    He  accordin^^  sought  an  immediate 

through  the  medium  of  Mr.  J<)€encm,  interview  with  the  secretary  of  the  asso- 

dien  American  minister  in  Paris,  for  per-  ciation,  to  whom  sir  Joseph  gave  him  a 

mission  to  pass  throu|[^  heir  dormnions,  letter ;  and,  on  being  asked  by  him  when 

having  come  to  the  resolution  of  travel-  he  would  set  out,  he  answered,  7\Hmomw 

ling  by  land  through  the  northern  reffions  moming.    The  route  iraoed  for  him,  1^ 

of  Europe  and  Asia,  croBaing  over  fi^hr-  the  association,  was,  firom  Alexandria  to 

ing'ii  strait  to  the  American  continent,  and  Grand  Cairo,  from  Cairo  to'  Sennaar,  and 

pursuing  his  route  down  the  coast,  ajpid  to  tben^  westward,  in  the  latitude  and  sup- 

tho  Interior.    After  waiting,  however,  for  .  poeed  direction  of  the  Niger.  He  reached 

an  answer  from  the  czarina  for  more  dian  Cairo,  whence  he  was  on  the  point  of 

five  months,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  proceeding  oh   his.  journey  after  three 

London  to  embaric  in  an  Enj^ish  ship,  months  of  vexatious  delay,  when  exposure 

which  was  in  readiness  to  Sail  for  the  Pa-  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  other  dekae- 

cific  ocean,  and  of  which  the  owners  un-  rious  influences  of  the  cKmate,  at  the  most 

dertook  to  have  him  set  on  shore  on  the  unfovorable  season  of  the  year,  brongbt 

North- west   Coast     After  ,  forming   his  on  a  bilious  attack,  which  proved  ftital  tt»- 

plan,  which  was  warmly  ei^tered  into  by  wards  the  end  of  November,  1786L  Zeal,ac- 

su*  Joseph  Banks  and  odier  distinguished  tivity,courage,  honor  and  intelligence  distin- 

men  of  science,  and  which  was  to  land  tfuished'his  short  but  remarinbie  career. 

at  Noodca  sound,  dience  strike  directly  fSee  SpariE^i^^^Qfl>(%fa'4 Cambridge, 

into  the  interior,  and  pursue  his  course  New  £nglan<j,  1828.) 

to  Virginia,  he  embarked  v^ith  no  other  Lee  ;  an  epithet  to  distinguiah  that  half 

equipment  than  two  dogs,  an  Indian  pipe,  of  the  horizon  to  which  the  wind  is  di- 

and  a  hatchet.    He  now  thought  himself  reeled  frcrni  the  other  part  whemse  it  a  * 

secure  of  his  object ;  but  the  vessel  was  which  latter  is  called  to  wmdwoxL 

not  out  of  siffht  of  land  before  it  was  Ltz,  Kathaniel,  a  dramatic  poet, 

brought  back  hy  an  order  fit)ni  the  gov-  educated  at  Cambridge,  vriiither  he  went 

emment,  and  the'  voyage  was  finally  re-  '  in  1668,  and  afterwards  went  to  London, 

linquished.     B^iring  Up  with  wonderftil  misled,  it  is  said,  by  the  promises  of  Villieis, 

fortitude  agunst  these  reverses,  he  next  dutee  of  Bucldngnam.    Neglected  by  his 

determined  to  make  the  tpnr  of  the  globe,  patron,  he  turned   his  attention  to  the 

fit>m  London  east,  on  foot,  and  proceeded  drama,-  and,  in  1675,  produced  his  fiugeJy 

to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  prosecution  of  of  Nero,  and,  iVom  that  Ifme  to  1681,  pro- 

this  design,  through  the  most  unfi^quent-  dUced  a  tragedy  yearly.    He  also  tried 

ed  parts  of  Finland.    In  that  city,  his  let-  his  abilities  as  an  actor,^  but  foiled  in  the 

ten  procured  him  eminent  acquaintances,  attempt    In  1684,  insanity  rendered  Ub 

among  whom  professor  Pallas  and  count  confinement  necessoiy,  and  he  was  taken 

de  S^^gur  proved  his  chief  patrons.    After  into  ^Bethlehem  hospital,  where  he  le- 

waiting  there  ne'ariy  three  months,  he  oh-  mained  until  .1688,  when  he-  wae  dis- 

tained  liis  passport  for  the  prosecution  of  chanred,  and  wrote  two  more  tragedieB^ 

his  journey  to  niberia.    On  his  arrivial  at  the  Princess  of  Cleves,  and  the  Massaers 

Yakutsk,  he  was  pirevented,  by  the  Rus-  of  Paris,  which  mpeared  in  1689  and 

Sinn  commandant  at  the  placie,  from  pro-  1690.    He  died  in  1691  or  1692;  in  conse- 

ceeding   any   ftirther;    and   at  Iikutsk,  duence  of  some   injury   received   in  a 

whither  ho  had  returned,  he  was  arrested  orunken  nisht  fiolk.    He  is  die  auAor 

as  a  French  spy,  by  an  order  fiom  the  of  eleven  pbys,  all  of  wiiich  were  acted 

Ginpreas,  hurried  Into  a  kUriika  with  two  with  applause ;  but  his  natural  &k  and 

guards,  conducted  with  all  speed  -to  Moa-  pathos  were  buried  in  a  torrent  of  words^ 

cow,  and  thence  to  the  frontiere  of  Po-  tod  clouded  by  a  tendency  to  turgid  and 

land,  where  he  was  released,  with  an  inti-  bombastic  eloquence, 

mation,  that  if  he  retumed^  again  to  the  Lee,  Ann.    (See  Shaken,) 

dominions  of  the  empress,  be  should  be  Lee,  Chariest  a  major-general  in  tfie 
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American  lerolutioDaiy  war,  a  natiTe  of  and  chartMiny  the  fionder  Indians.  Con- 
North  Waleis  became  an  officer  at  the  ff^  anticipating  a  concentration  of  the 
age  of  11  years.  He  served  eariy  in  Am&r-  Sritish  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ica,  where  be  commanded  a  company  of  a  powerful  effort  at  New  Yoik,  Lee  was 
mtnadieFB,  at  the  unsuccessful  assault  of  ordered  to  Philadelidua,  and  was  despetch- 
Ticond^oga,  by  general  Abercrombie,  ed  to  the  camp  at  Haarlem,  with  per- 
and  was  wounded.  He  disdiiguish^  BOisnoiflte  visit  the  posts  in  New  Jersey, 
himself  in  176SL  under  general  Burgoyne,  He  reached  the  army  just  in  time  to  rec- 
in  Portugal  Ue  afterwards  vnote  on  the  ommend  its  extrication  from  a  situation, 
side  of  the  American  coloniea,  in  a  con*  wlieie,  had  the  enemy  used  proper  dili- 
test  between  them  and  the  minislay,  and  genee  in  his  operations,  it  would  have 
then,  entered  the  Polish  service.  During  been  completely  destroyecL  The  opinion 
hif  absence,  the  stamp  act  passed,  and  the  of  Lee  induced  tiie  council  of  war  to 
hostility  to  it  manifosteid  ov  general  Lee  make  a  precipitate  movement  during  the 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  royalists  of  night,  by  which  they  escaped  the  toils 
the  couit  of  Vienna.  In  .the  courae  of  Into  which  /tiiey  would  otherwise  have 
two  <Mr  tbre^  yoara,  he  wandeced  all  over  ftUen^  While  marching  through  the  Jer* 
Europe,  until  a  duel  with  an  Itjslian  offi-  seys  to  join  general  Washington,  Lee  was 
cer,  in  which  his  antagraist  was  killed,  mfidepcisoner by^  En^h (December 
obliged  him  to  flee  ;- and,  in  1773,  he  1^  1776J,as  he -lay  carelessly  guarded,  at 
sail^  fiom  London  foi^  New  York.  The  a  consiaerable  distance  fix>m  the  main 
quarrel  between .  Great  Britain  and  her  body,  and  earned  to  New  York.  Wash- 
colonies  had  now  assumed  a  serious  ss-  inclon  propoJBed  to  exchanse  for  him  six 
pect,  and  Lee  formed  the  resolution  to  es-  fidd-omoe» ;  but  general  Howe  affected 
pouse  the  cause  of  the  latter.    Travelling  to  consider  Lee  vss  a  deserter  from  the 


through  the  colonies,  he  became  acquaint-  '  British  army,  and  refused,  to  release  him 
ed  with  the  taom  conspicuous  friends  of  on.  these  termsi    Several  British  officen 
cotonial  emancipation,  and,  though  yet  a  were  confined,  and  held  answerable  for 
British  officer  on  half-p^y,  was  active  in  the  treatment  pf  general  Lee.    The  latter 
^encouraging  the  Amencans- to  resistance,  was,  however,  treated  in  a  manner  un- 
and  in  censurinff  the  measures  of  th^  woithy'of  a  cenerous  enemy,  until  the 
mir.istry..    In  17^  Lee  received  a  com^  surrender  of  Bunoyne,  October  17, 1787. 
mission  from  con|nresB,  and  iminediatelv  After  that  events  he  vras  exchanged.   The 
lesiftted  the  one  he  held  in  the  British  battle^  of  Monmouth  conduded  tiie  mill- 
service ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  to  the  taiy.  courae  of  seoeral  Lee.    Being  di- 
secretary  of  war^  his  relulineas  to  engage  rected  by  gencml  Washmgton  to  advance 
in  anv  honorable  service  for  the  king,  but  and  attack  the  enemy's  rear,  he  approach- 
reprobating  the  present  measures  -aa  'in-  ed  Tpry  near,  but,  instead  of  obe^ff  bis 
consistent  with  the  fibeityof  the  subject  ipstmctions,  suflGmd  his  trpops  to  ooMe  a 
In  the  quality  ^of  major-general  in  the  disorderly  retreat     The  commander-in- 
eontinental  service,  Lee  accompanied  gen-  chief  met  him  in  the  ffiffht,  and  repri- 
end  Washington  to  the  camp  before  Bos-  manded  him  for  his  conduct  .  Lee  re- 
ton.    In  17/6^  he  was  dtracted  by  the  plied  in  improper  languue,  but  executed 
commander-in-chieffo  occupy  New  Yoric,  the  subsequent  cAdera  of  general  Wash- 
and  to  defond  that  city  and  the  North  riv-  mfpan  •  with  courage  and  ability.    Stung 
er  against  the  enemy*     On  his  arrival  with  thei  indignity  which  he  conceived  to 
there,  Lee  set  about  strengthening  the  de-  have  bec«  offisred  him,  hevrrofie  two  letten 
fem^  of  the  city,  djsamiing  and  secining  to  the  commander-in-chie^  afterthe  action, 
those  who  were  inimical  to  the  American  of  a  disrespectfid  tenor,  challenging  him 
cause,  and  checking  the  intercourse  sub-  to  substantiate  the  cha^pes  impfied  in  his 
sisting  between  the  British  and  the  tovms-  exprteions  on  the  fiekl.  General  Lee  was 
men.    He  was  afterwards  invested  widi  arrested,  and  arraigned  before  a  court-mar- 
the  chief  command  in  the  southern  de*  tial,  for  disobedience  of  orden,  nusbeha- 
partment'    His^nesence  m  the  south  in-  vior  before  the  enemy,  and  disrenect  to 
spired  a  haf^py  ardor  and  confidence  in  the  commander-in-chief.  Adgust  la;  1778, 
soldiereand  people,  while  his  conduct  on  he  was  found. gnil^  of  the  chaigea^  and 
the  memorable  attiick  of  the  Briti^  upon  sentehced  to  be  suspended  from  any  com* 
Sullivan  island  nueed  his  militaiy  repu-  nussion  in  thearmiee  of  the  U.  States  for 
tatiofu    After  the  discomfiture  of  the  en-  the  period  of  one  yeiar.   Uto  concunence 
emy  at  this  fortress,  Lee  passed  into  Geor-  of  congress  in  ibis  sentence  was  thought 
gia,  where  he  remained  some  weeks,  em-  necessary ;  and,  while  yet  in  suspense  as 
pk>ying  hknself  in  fortifying  Uie  colony,  to  their  determuiaticni,  he  published  a  de- 
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fence  of  his  condact  ffis  abuse  of  gen-  together  with  his  ezteosife  coneapond- 
eral  Wasliington's  character,  in  this  pam-  ence,  ivere  collated  in  a  Tohiuie  in  1792. 
phlet,  led  to  a  duel  with  colonel  Lauieps,  Ajpamphlet  which  he  wrote  on  American 
one  of  the  aids  of  the  coramander-in-,  afniia,  in  the  eailier  part  of  his  life,  was 
chief,  in  which  Lee  was  woupded.  Con-  mach  approved  of  by  the  frieoda  of  this 
gress  confirmed  the  sttitence  of  the  courts  coonciy,  and  particularly  commended  fay 
martial  in  his  case,  though  not  without  doctor  Fnmkim.  It  was  his  earnest  de- 
previouadiflcusBion.  Lee  retired  toan  ea-  sire,  expressed  in  hm  vnU^  that  he  should 
tate  he  had  purchase  in  Vininia,  where  not  be  buried  in  any  church  or  church- 
he  lived,  secluded  in  a  small  hovel,  desti-  yard,  or  within  a.  mile  of  any  Presbyterian 
tute  of  glass  windows  or  plastering^  amus-  or  Anabwptist  meeting-houae  ;  and  he  as- 
ing  himself  with  hia  books  and  dogs,  signed  as  his  reasQUytlut  since  his  residenoe 
While  in  this  situation,  he  composed  a  inAn)erica,hehadkeptsomuch  badcom- 
set  of  political  and  military  queries,  in  panv  while  livihg,  that  he  vririied  to  avoid 
which  his  bitter  feetinfls  were  ^eelv  vent-  it  when  dead^-r-«ee  Jfemo^  ofCkmUs  Lee 
ed,  and  which  were  aiterwards  published  (Dublin,  1792) ;  Jhi/eedoU$  of  Chaiea  Lte 
in  Baltimore,  where  they  created  coosid-  (Ik>odon,1797]f  Girdle8U>ne'sjF\id^DnMw^r 
erable  disturbance.  In  1783;  he  went  to  ChadesLutokaveheenJuiRm9{lMaQ^^ 
Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  lodgmgs  Les,  Richard  Henry,  a  aigner  of  the  Dec- 
in  a  tavern,  and,  a  few  days  after  his  ar-  laration.of  Independence,  was  bom  Jan. 
rival j  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  20, 173%  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland  coun- 
he  died  in  obscurity,  October  %  1782.  His  ty,  Virginia,  and,  after  a  course  of  ]mvate- 
thoughts  vvoul4  appear  to  have  be^i  env>  tuition  in  his  fibber's  house,  was  sent  to 
ployed  to  the  end  in  the  profession  which  the  academy  of  Wakefield,  in  Yoikslure, 
bad  eneaged  the  beet  portion  of  his  life,  Esffland,  where  be  became  distinguished 
for  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  for  his  proficiency  in  the  classica.  He  ke- 
were,.  ''Stand  by  me,  my  brave  grenadienk"  turned  to  his^  ni^ve  country  when  about 
From  respect  te  his  former  services,  a  in  bis  19th  year,  anc^  his  fortune  rendering 
large  concourse  of  the  people,  including  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  devote  himself 
many  public  characters,  both  French  and  to  any  professioii.  his, time  was  most  use- 
Ainerican,  joined  in  the  funeral  solem-  fuUy  ^nt  in  tne  improvement  of  his 
mties. — Genend  toe  was  brave*  in  -ao  mind.  The  first  endeavor  which  he  made 
tion,  of  a  sound  judgment'  in  milimry  af^  to  serve  his  country,  was  in  the  capacity 
flurs,  and  possessed  of  the  afiection'of  of  captain  of  the  volunteer /companies 
hia  ofiicers  and  men.  Sensible  of  his  which  wera  raised  in  1755^  for  the  pur- 
military  talents,  and  insadably  ambitious,  pose  o^  aiding  the  expedition  under  gen- 
he  aspired  to  the  chief  command,  and  was  eral  Braddock.  He  was  disappoimed» 
little  scrupulous  about  the  means  to  be  however,  in  his  patriotic  desires,  Brad- 
employed  to  attain  that  dignity.  Whatevec  dock  having  refiised  to  accept  any  more 
might  have  been  his  motives  for  engaging  assistance  from  the  provincials  than  he 
in  the  American  cause^  he  sacrificed  much  was  obliged  to.  In  his  25di  year,  Lee  was 
for  it,  and  was  useful  in  its  advancement  appoint^  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  his  na- 
He  was  a  classical  scholar,  arid  possessed  tive  county — an  office  then  given  only  te 
an  excellent. memory  and  a  brilliant  fancy,  persons  of  the  highest  character,  and  gen- 
His  teinper  was  morose  and  avarieiou&  erally  but  to  persons  of  conaideiable  ex- 
His  satirical  spirit  made  him  many  ene-  perience.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  was 
mies.  Though  a  gentleman  in  his  man-  chosen  adelegaite  to  Uie  house  of  buijgeases, 
nerswhen  he  chose  to  appear  such,  he  firom  Westmoreland  countv,  an^  thusoom- 
was  often  coarse^  and,  towards  the  latter  menced  the  career  of  politics^  fbr  which 
part  of  his  life  particuls^rly,  became  very  he  vras  peculiariy  fitted,  both  by  his  natu- 
negligent  of  his  personal  appearance^  He  ral  disposition  and  talents,  and  the  studies 
viras  very  fond  of  doga^  which  he  even  in  which  he  was  veived.  Works  of  civil 
carried  into  the  company  of  ]adie&  With  and  political  moraU^r,'  history,  the  princi- 
all  his  fiiults,  howeverj  he  was  distinguish-  pies  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  laws  of  his 
ed  for  sincerity,  veracity,  and  adherence,  own  country,  fackd  occupied  the  principal 
to  his  friends.  Ho  was  rather  above,  the  share  of  his  time,  whilst  he  had  not  neg* 
middle  size.  His  countenance'  was  not  lected  the  more  elegant  deportmente  of 
agreeable.  Many  persons  considered  him  polite  literature ;  and  he  soon  obtained  dis- 
an  atheist,  though  some  exalted'  ideas  of  a  tinction  in  debate.  His'yoice  was  always 
Supreme  Being  appear  in  bis  correspond-  raised  in  support  of  those  principles  winch 
ence.  He  published  some  essays  on  mill-  were  advocated  by  the  republican  or  anti- 
tary,  political  and  litei-ary  subjects,  which,  aristocratic  pprtion  of  the  legiaJature  i  and 
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when,  in  1764,  the  declaratofy  act  was  which  was  adopted  in  1779,  by  the  house 
passed  in  the  British  parliament,  in  puisu-  of  buigesBes,  ibr  the  formation  of  corre- 
ance  of  the  right  claimed  by  that  body  of  sjpondins  committees  to  be  organized  by 
taxing  America,  he  was  the  first  to  bring  the  legislatures  of  the  seveni  colonies,  and 
Ibrwud  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  also  that  of  corresponding  clubs  or  aode- 
assembly  of  which  he  was  a  member,  ties,  among  the  "lovers  of  uherty^throufffa- 
A  special  eoounittee  having,  in  cons^-  out  the  provinces,  for  the  puipoev^  of  aif> 
auence,  been  appointed  to  draught  an  ad-  fusing   amongst   the   people   a    coirect 
dress  to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  hoilse  knowledge  of  their  rights,  of  keeping  them 
of  lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to  the  house  informed  dT  eveiy  attempt  to  infringe 
of  commons^  Mr.  Lee  was  placed  on  it,  them,  and  of  rousing  a  spirit  of  resistance 
'  and  selected  to  prepare  the  two  first  pa*  to  arbitnuy   measures, — ^both  originated 
pers.  These,  accoroingly,  proceeded  firom  with  him.    The  san)e  idea  had,  about  the 
nis  pen, and,  in  the  words  of' his  biogia*  s6me  tone,  been  conceived, and  proposed 
pher  and  grandson,  ^contain  the  genuine  b^  Samuel  Adams  in  Maflsachusetts— a 
principles  of  the  revolution,  and  abound  in  circumstance  which  has  occasioned  a  dis- 
the  firm  and  eloquent  sentiments  of  free-  pute   concerning   the   merit   of  having 
men.'^  In  1765,  Patrick  Henry  (q.  v.)  intro-  oiven  buth  to  measures  which  were  the 
duced  in  the  Virginia  legislature  his  mroous  forerunners  of  the  general  congress.    It 
resolutions  against  the  sMunp  act,  which  cannot  be  doubted,   however,  that  Mr. 
bad  just  been  passed  by  the  British  parha-  Lee  followed  only  the  suggestions  of  his 
naent  Mr.  Lee  lent  Mr.  Heniy^  motion  his  own  mind  with  reeard  to  the  proposal, 
powerful  and  most  zetolous  apaistance.  Not  as,  several  vears  before,  in  1766,  he  had 
longafler  it  had  been  carried,  in  spite  of  the  recfu^ted  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania, 
efibrts  of  the  influential  paity^  who  advo-  in. a  letter,  to-  bestow  his  consideration 
cated  the  measures  of  die  mother  country,  upon  the  advatitage^  of  plans  which  he 
Mr.  Lee,  amongst  other  methods  which  he  communicated  to  nim  of^the  same  pur- 
took  <to  prevent  the   operations  of  the  port     In  1774,   the  first  general  con« 
stamp  act,  planned  and  effected  an  asso-  areas  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  Mr, 
ciation  <^for  the  piirpoee  of  deterring  all  Lee  attended  it  as  one  of  the  Virginia 
persons  fivm  accepting  the  office  of  vender  delesation.    His  labors  during  this  session, 
of  stamp  paper,  and  for  awing  into-^-  as  mrouj^hout  his  whole   congressional 
lenoe  and  inactivity  those  ^bo  might  still  be  career,  until  his  zeal  and  activity  were 
attached  to  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  partially  arrested   by  bodily  innnnitiee, 
country,   and  disposed  to  advocate  the  were  unremitting.     Ot  aU  the  leading 
right  of  cok)ny  taxation.''    The  assoda*  committees — those  to  prepare  an  address 
^on  bound  themselves  to  exert  every  fac-  to  the  king  of  Endand^  to  the  people  of 
uhy  to  accomplish  the  end  fi>r  which.they  Britain^  ami  to  the  colonies,  and  those 
had  united  together,  "  at  every  hazard,  to  state  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the 
and  'paying  no  regiud  to  danger  or  to  colonies,  ani  to  carry  into  efi^t  the  reso- 
death.*'    In  consequence  of  the  opposition  lution   of   non-intercouise   with    Great 
the  Stamp  act  encountered  in  t^e  eolo-  Britain — he  was  a  member ;  and  from  his 
nies,  the  British  ministry  were  forced  to  re-  pen  proceeded  the  memoriieil  of  congress 
peal  it ;  but  ther  did  so  vrith  a  reservation  to  the  people  of  British  America.    In  the 
of  the  right  of  the  mother  country  ''to  fbUovying  year,  ho  was  unanimously  elect- 
bind  the  cotonies  in  all  cases  whatever."  ed,  by  the  people  of  Westmoreland  coun- 
In  1767,  pariiament  having  passed  two  ty,  tothe  assembly  of  Viiginia,  by  which 
actSy^e  laving  a  tax  on  tea,  and  the  other  he  was  sent  to  the  second  congress.  •  At 
requiring  the  legifdature  of  the  colony  "to  this  period,  hostilities  v^ere  in  nil>  opera- 
make  provision  for  quartering  a  part  of  tion  netween  the  two  countries,  and  one 
the  regular  army,"  Mr.  Lee  exerted  him-  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  congress  was 
self  in  every  way  to  excite  a  spirit  of  hos-  to  invest  GeorgQ  Washington  with  die 
Ulity  to  them,  perceiving,  as  he  did,  their  command  of  its  armies.    His  commission 
despotic  tendency,  and  feeling,' even  then,  and  instructions  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
that  a  struggle  for  freedom  must  eventu-  Lee,  as  oha^^man  of  the  committee  ap- 
ally  take  pbce.    It  would  be  imposstble  pointed   for  that   purpose.     The  other 
for  us,  consistently  with  our  limits,  to  enter  committees  on  which  he  served  in  this 
into  a  minute  detail  of  die   unceasing  session,  were  those  named  to  prepare  mu- 
eflbrts  of  Mr.  Lee's  patriotism  between  nitions  ofwar,  to  encourage  the  manufiic- 
this  period  and^  the  assembling  of  the  ture  of  saltpetre  and  armey  and  to  devise  a 
first  congress   in  Philadelphia  y  we  can  plan  for  the  more  rapid  diflbaion  of  intel- 
only  mention  that  the   celebrated  plan  ligencc  throughout   the  colonies.     The 
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second  address  of  congress  to  the  people  sembly  of  Virginia,  and,  at  the  head  of  the 

of  Great  Britain — a  composition  unsiur-  miKda  of  liis  county,  protected  it  from  the 

passed  by  any  of  the  state  papers  of  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.   In  1784,  be  was 

time — was  written  by  him  this  sesnon.  chosen  president  of  congress  by  a  unani- 

But  the  most  important  of  his  services,  in  moiis  vote,but  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

this  second  congressional  term;  was  his  and,  in  1786,  was  re-eiected  to  thfe  Yininia 

motion,  Jime  7, 1776,  ''that  these  united  assembly.  In  the conventi<Hi  which aoopt- 

colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  ed  th^  present  cbnstitution  of  the  U.  States, 

and  independent  states ;   that   th^  are  Mr.  Lee  foined  in  the  vote  of  congress 

absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  tlie  British  which  submitted  the  plan  they  proposed 

crown  'y  and  that  all  political  connexion  to  conventions  of  the  people  of  tne  states, 

between  them  and   me  state  of  Great  He  was,  however,  hostile  to  it  himself 

Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolv-  thinking  that  it  had  too  great  a  tendency  Id 

ed."    His  speech  on  introducing  this  bold  consolidation.    When  it  was  adopted,  he 

and  glorious  measure,  was  one  of  the  and  Mr<  Grayson  were  chosen  the  fiisc 

most  brUfiant  displays  of  eloquence  ever  senators  fit>m  Virginia  under  it,  and,  in  that 

heaid  on  the  floor.    After  a  protracted  capacity,  he  moved  and  carried  several 

debate,  it  vras  determined,  June  10,  to  amendments.    In  17^  hia  health  (breed 

postpone  the  consideration  of  this  resolu-  him  to  retire  from  public  lilb*,  when  he 

tion  until  the  fiist  Monday  of  the  en8uin|p.  was^again  honored  by  the  Virginia  lejps- 

nionth  of  July ;  but  a  committee  was  or-  lature  with  a  vote  of  thanks.    He  died 

dered  to  be  immediately  appointed  to  pre-  June  19, 1794. 

pare  a  deckiration  of  independence.    Of        Lee,  Francis  Lightfbot   (See  .^jEipeidtr 

this  committee  he  would  nave .  been  the  to  this  volume.) 

chmrman,  according  to  pariiamentar^  L^e,  'Arthur,  a  diatinguiihed  revolu- 
regulations  with  regard  to.  the  original  tionaiy  patriot,  was  bom  in  Wesimore- 
mover  of  an  approvM  resolution ;  but  be  land  cdunty,  Virginia,  December  90^  1740L 
was  obliged,' on  the  same  day  (the  iCHthJ,  He  was  the  youngest  oCiSve  brotfaen^  all 
to  leave  congress,  .and  hasten  to  Virginia,  of  whom  became  eminent.  He  was  sent 
in  consequence  6f -the  dangerous  iUnoss  to  the  school  at  Eton,  in  England,  and, 
of  some  of  the  members'  ^f  *hi8  fiunily.  upon  the  completion  of  his  course  there, 
Mr.  Jefl^rson  (q.  v.)  was  substituted  for  entered  the  university  of  Edinbui|^h,  where 
him*'  and  drew  up  the  declaration.  In  he  commenced  the  study  of  medidne,  and 
August  following,  Mr.  Lee  returned  to  his  took  his  degree  of  .M.  D.  with  great  dis^ 
seat  in  congress,  which  he  continued  to  tinction,  winning  a  medal  for  (he  best 
occupy  until  June,  1777,  pursuing,  with  un-  botanical  treiatise,  which  was  published  by 
abated  ardor,  the  path  which  was  to  lead  to  order  of  the  universi^.  Having  travelled 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  his  countnr.  through  Holland,  Uennany^  Italy  and 
In  that  month,  he  solicited  leave  of  ab- .  France,  doctor  Lee  returned  to  ViigiDta, 
sence,  and  returned  to  Viiginia.  Thisstisp  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
was  taken  on  account  of  uie  delicate  state  fesaon  at  Williamsburg,  then  the  metropo- 
of  his  health,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  lis.  His  success*  was  gpceat;  but  the  .bent 
clearing  his  reputation  from  certain  stains  of  his  mind  to  politics*  determined  him, 
whic^  maHce  or  over-heated  zeal  had  .befbre  long,  to  return  to  Engtond,  and 
thrown  Upon  it,  which  he  eflecmally  dld»  study  law,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire 
by  demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  tJle^-  familiarity  with  the  science  of  politics  and 
tions  agajnst  him,  from  the  assembly  of  goVemmen^  and  fit  himself  for  taking  a 
his  native  state.  The  result  of  this  in-  part  in  public  alSairs,  which  were  then  be- 
quiry  was  a  most  honorable  acquittal,  ac-  ginning  to  wear  a  highly  interesting  and 
companied  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  serious  a8|)ect.  Before  his  return,  he  had 
for  the  fidelitv  and  zeal  of  his  patriotic  heard  the  parliamentary  debate  on  ibe 
services,  which  ^e  speaker  of  the  (house,  stamp  act,  and,  when  the  duty  bill  was 
the  venerable  George  Wytiie,  in  oommu-  passed,  he  wrote  a  series  of  anonymous 
nicating  it  to  him,  piefiiced  by  a  warm  papers  in  relation  to  it  In  177^  he  went 
and  flattering  eulogy.  .  In  August,  1778,  again  to  London,  which  city  he  found  the 
he  was  agaijt  elected  to  congress,  bilt  was  stronghold  of  popular  opposition,  and  the 
forced,  by  his  declining  health,  to  with-  society  6f  the  supporters  ofthe  bill  of  rights 
drew,  in  a  great  degree,  .fix)m  the  arduous  the  most  active  m  conducting  it  Of  this 
labors  to  ifmch  he  had  hitherto  devoted  society  he  became  a  member,  vrith  the  de- 
himself.  In  1760,  he  retired  fix>m  his  sign  ofconnectinff  the  grievances  of  the  two 
.seat,  iind  declined  returning  to  it  until  nations,  and  purdiasen  the  fi:eedom  of  the 
1784.    In  the  interval,  he  aenred  in  the  as-  city,  which  qualified  him  to'  vote  in  muni- 
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cipel  afffura.  The  compUuDts  of  America  ever  might  prove  injurioua  to  its  mteresta. 
were  iutroduced  into  the  fiimous  Middle-  At  the  same  time,  lie  ako  acted  as  agent 
sex  petition  by  Mr.  Lee,  associated  with  for  Yirginia,  and  had  the  address  to  pro- 
Wilkes;  and  ha  also  successfully  propoeed  cure,under  circumstances  of  special  fiivor, 
a  resolutiottf  that  the  memhets  of  the  dub  fit)m  the  royal  arBenal,  warlike  stores  to 
would  support  no  candidate  for  pariia-  the  amount  of  nearly  £1^,000.  In  De- 
ment who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  cembei*,  - 1777,  congress  appointed  him 
promote  the  granting  of  the  power  of  self*  sole  commissioner  to  Spain,  still  retaining 
taxation  to  America.  The  celebrated  him  on  the  conmiission  to  France.  The 
Junius  was  an  adviser,  of  this  bodv,  and  British  ambassador  remonstrated  against 
with  him  Mr.  Lee  had  an  amicable  die-  his  reception,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
cuaBion.on  some  points  of  Ameripan  poli-  was  detained  at  Burgos,  on  his  wav  to 
cy,  about  which  they  happened  to  differ.  Madrid ;  but,  upon  sending  a  spirited  re- 
HiB  politi6al  publications  at  this  period —  ply  to  the  remonsdnance;  no  further  inter- 
in  which  he  adopted  the  signature  of  Ju"  niption  was  attempted,  and  he  proceeded 
mu9  Americamu — were   numerous,  and  to  the  capital    Ue  ^ere   pursuf^i   the 

Srocufed  fot  him  the  acquaintance  of  same  policy  which  he  had  practised  in 

(urke,  doctor  Price,  and  others  of  the  London  and  Paris,  ingratiating  himself 

popular  leaders.    In  1770,  he  was  admits  and  his  cause  with  the  men  of  influenGe, 

ted  to  the  bar,  and  becan  the  practice  of  and-app^ing  boldly  and  directly  to  the 

his  hew  profession  under  the  most  fiivorar  government,  from  which  he  finally  pro- 

ble  auspices;  and  such  success  attended  cured  a  laise  pecuniary  loan.    Having 

his  exertions  as  to  enable  him  to  lay  the  accomplished  all  that  seemed  practicably 

foundations  of  an  ample  fortune.    In  the  he  returned  to  Paris;  when,  the  commie- 

some  year,  the  ateembly  of  Massachusetts  sioners  having  determined  on  the  ex]{>edi- 

appointed  him  their  agent,  in  case  of  the  ency  of  conciliating  Frederic  of  Prussia, 

abeenco  or  death  of  doctor  Franklin ;  and  aiid  prevailing  with  him  to  withhold  his 

before  either  of  the  continffeucies  occur-  assistant  fiom  England,  Mr.  Lee  was  se- 

red,  he  assisted  the  veneniDle  sage  with  lected  for  that  duty,  and  repaired  to  Ber- 

fais  hearty  cboperation.    As  a  testimony  lin,  whera  he  was  allowed  to  reside  in  a 

of  the  sense  of  his  services,  that  state  sul>  private  character}  and  to  conhespond  se- 

sequently,  in  1784,  presented  him  with  a  cretiy  with  the  court    He  succeeded  in 

tract  of  land  containing  4000  acreSb    In  obtaining  firom  Frederic  an  assiirance  that 

the  spring  of  1774,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  he  would  afford  no  iSicilities  to   Great 

France  and  Italy,  and,  when  at  Parii^ub-  Britain,  in  procuring  additional  German 

lished  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Great  auxiliaries,  and  that  he  would  prohibit  the 

Britain.    Hearing,  however,  of  the  dissolu-  passage,  through  any  part  of  his  dominions^ 

tion  of  pariiament,  before  he  had  completed  of  |kiy  troops  which  that  court  should 

hisJDumey,  be  hastily  returned  from  Turin  thenceforward  engaf^e  in  Germanjr.    He 

to  London.      On  the  return  of  doctor  obtamed,  also,  permission  for  the  citizens 

Franklin  to  America,  19  the  same  year,  he  of  the  U.  States  to  carry  on  a  direct  com- 

became  the  sole  agent  of  Maraabhusetts.  merce  with  the  subjects  of  Prussia,  and 

The  secret  committee  of  congress  appoint-  for  himself  to  purchase,  for  the  .use  of  the 

ed  Mr.  Lee  their  London  correspondent  U.  States,  arms  fioom  the  armories  from 

The  principal  object  of  this  n^lation  which    the   lung    supplied    his  forces, 

was,  to  learn  what  was  to  be  hoped  from  While  in  Ber{in,  his  papen  were  stolen 

the  European  powers.    Mr.  Lee  directed  from  his  chamber ;  but,  upon  an  order 

his  inquiries  particulariy  to  the  French  ftom  the  kins  to  investigate  the  affiur,  they 

ombaasadQr  at  the  British  court,  through  were  secret^  returned    The  blame  of 

ivhom  he  obtained  assurances  from  the  this  act  he  cast  on  the  British  envoy,  who» 

count  de  Vbneimes,  that  his  government  on  the  representation   of  the    Prussian 

would  secretly  furnish  to  the  coloiuee  monarph»  was  recalled.    When  Mr.  Lee 

£200,000  worth  of  arms  and  ammunition,  left  Berlin,  it  was  with  an  understanding 

to  be  transported  fit>m  Holland  to  the  that  a.  correspondence  should  be  carried 

West  Indies.    He  was  aflerwards  appoint-  on  between  baron  Schulenburg  and  him- 

ed  by  congress  one  of  the  commission  to  sel^  on  the  affiura  of  the  U.  States,  and 

the  court  of  France,  in  conjunctioh  with  that  he  should  keep  the  king  constandv 

Silas  Deane,  to  whom  doctor  Fianklin  informed  of  the  events  of  the^  war  with 

was  afterwards  added,  and  c^ntinited  to  Great  Britain^  which  he  did  during  his  re^ 

labor  unceasingly  for  the  cause  of  his  Idence  in  Paris.    He  was  also  assured  that 

country,  by  his  writings,  negotiations,  and  Prussia  *^  would  not  be  the  last  power  to 

never-fiiiling  vigilance  in  detecting  what-  acknowledge  the   independence   «f  his 
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countiy.**     In  forming  the  commercial    tfcurLee  (Boston,  18Q9)^d  the  review  of  the 
treaty  with  France,  mc,  Lee  objected  to    eanle  in  the  North  American  Review;  deo 
two  articles,  in  which  it  was  stipulated    his  letters  in  Sperics^  Diplomatic  Corres- 
that  no  duties  should  be  charged  by  the    pondenceoftbe  Revolution  (Boston,  1831). 
respective  governments  on  any  merphan-        Lee,  Henry,  general,  a  distiBguisfaed 
dtse  exported  to  the  Flinch  West  Indies,    officer  of  the  revolution,  was  bom  in  the 
which  yielded  molasses,  or  on  the  ntolas-    colony  of  Vb^pnia,  Jan.  99,  1756^  of  a 
see  exported  thence  to  the  U.  States ;  and,    highly  distinguished  fiimily.    He  reoemd 
on  the  suggestion  of  France,  the  decision    the  rudiments  of  his  education  iroan  a  pri- 
WBS  left  to  congress,  who  directed  tliat  they    vate  tutor,  and  was  then  aent  to  Princeton 
should  be  expunged.    Upon  the  recall  m    college,  where  *he  was  graduated  in  the 
Mr.  Deane,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Lee    l€tfa  year  of  his  age«    In  1774,  soon  after 
there  had  been  some  misunderstandinj^,    his  return  home,  he  was  intrusted  with 
John  Adams  was  appointed  in  his  place,    the'  management  of  all  the  private  con- 
Their  services,  however,  were  soon  after-    cams  of  his  £ither,  whilst  the  latter  was 
wards  superaeded  b]^  the  appointment  of    engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  vrith  some 
doctor  Franklin  as  minisier  plenipotentia-    Indian  tribes  on  behahTof  the  colony,  and, 
nr.    Dunne  th6  period  of  his  commission,    in  the  execution  of  this  chaige,  be  dis- 
the  peculations  of  the  subordinate  agents,    played  a  degree  of  prudence,  imlustryand 
who  were  employed  to  conduct  the  com-    abili^  bevond  his  yeArs.    In  1776^  he  was 
roercial  details  of  the  public  business,  had    appointed  a  captain  of  one  of  the  six  com- 
excited  the  visilant  inspectioivand  unspar-    panics  of  cavalry,  raised  by  Viipnia,  after 
iog  reprehension  of  Mr.  Lee.    This  inter-    s^e  had  thrown  off  the*  authority  of  the 
ference  created  a  multitude  of  complaiuta    mother  countir.     About  this  tiine,  the 
azid  insinuations,  which  were  artfully  dis-    large  anpies.sent  by  Great  Britain  into 
seminated  at  home.    These  rumors  were,    America  rendered  it .  indispensahle   that 
in  a  measure,  successful  in  exciting  the    every  possible  ,reinft>rcement  should  be 
suspicions  of  some  members *ef  congress;    sent  to  general  Washington,  audj  in  con- 
ana  when,  in  1779^'  it  wad  determined  to    sequence,  those  eompanies  were  moorpo- 
send  a  minister  to  Spain, — and  Mr.  Lee    rated,  into  one  regiment,  under  the  com- 
was  certainly  so  prominent  a  character  as    mand  of  lieutenant-colonel  K^nd,  and 
to  be  at  once  suggested  as  the  fittest  can-    offered  by  Virginia  to  congress.    Their 
didate, — he  was  not  appointed,  altbpuigh    services  were  accepted,  an^,  in.  Septem- 
nominated.     Upon    learning  his  virtual    her,  1777,  they  joined  the  inain  army  of 
censure,  he  resigned   his  appoilitments,    the  provincials.     Ybung  Lee  was  thus 
and  returned  to  America  in  1780.    He    aftbrded  an  opportunity  of  winning  dis- 
prepared  an  elaborate  report  of  his  official    tinction,  which  ne  quickly  did.    He  main- 
proceedings,  and  answers  to  all  the  charges    tained  a  strict  system  of  discipline,  and 
which  had  been  circulatedto  his  prejudice;,   was  extremely  careftil  of  his  men  and 
hut,  upon  requesting  leave  to  vindicate    horses,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  move 
himself  with  these  in  congress,  that  bod^    vrith  cejerity,  and  strike  the  enemy  by 
exprened  their  full  confidence  in  his  patn-    si|rprise^  vrith  certainty  and  success.    He 
otism,  asserdng  that  they  had  no  aocusa-    particularly  attnicted  the  notice  of  Wash- 
tions  to  make,  and  requested  him  id  com-    mston,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Gennantown, 
munieate  his  views  and  information  a&-    qefected  hiin,  vrith  his  company,  |p  attend 
quired  during  his  residence  abroad.    In    as  his  body-guard.    In  Januaiy,  1778,  the 
1781,  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of    enemy  formed  a  plan  to  capture  him.  Two 
Virgibia,  and  by  it  returned  to  congresB^    hundred  of  theur  cavalry  succeeded  in  ap- 
where  he  continued  to  represent  the  state    proachin?  his  quarters,  a  stone  house,  un- 
until  1785.    In  1784,  he  was  sent  on  e    perceivra,  at  a  time  when  his  troopers  were 
delegation  to  make  trieaties  vrith  the  In-    dispersed  in  search  of  forage.  There  were 
dians  on  the  northern  frontier.    He  was    onfy  teik  men  with  him,  most  of  ihem  offi- 
next  called  to  the  hoaid  of  treasury,  vrith    cere ;  but,  with  these,  be  defended  the 
Samuel  Osgood  and  Walter  Livingston,  in    house  obstinately,  and  that  assailants  were 
which  he  cQntinued  from  1784  to  1789..  constrained  to  retreat.    In  consequence 
Within  that  period,  he  also  served'  in  a    of  this  and  other.exploits,  he  was,  shoitly 
legislative  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of    afterivarda^  promoted  by  congress  to  the 
Virginia.    On  the  dissolution  of  the  trees-    rank  of  major,  with  the  command  of  a 
ury  board,  he  once  more  soucht  the  shades    separate  cqrps  of  cavalry,  conaisting  of 
ofredrement,  and  established  himself  on  a    three  oompanies,  to  which  both  cavabir 
farm  on  the  Rappahaimock,  where  be  died    and   in&ntry  were  subsequently  added. 
Dec.  12, 1792.--SeeR.H,Lee*sJ[4/*e^.^    In  1780  he  was  sent,  vrith  his  legion,  to 
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the  army  of  the  south,  under  ^lienil  the  army  of  Greene,  who  was,  at  that 
Greene,, having  been  previously  raised  to  tinle,  besie^ng  tlve  idrtress  of  Nine^-Six. 
a  UeutenantpC^onelcy,  and*continued  with  In  that  siege  Lee  had  a  conspicuous 
it  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  famous  share,  and,  in  the  attempt  made  to  take  the 
retreat  of  Greene,  befbre  Comwallis,  into  place  by  storm,  he  was  charged  with  the 
Virginia,  Lee*8  le^on  fbrmed  the  rear-  attack  in  one  quarter.  He  was  completely 
guard  of  the  Amencan  army,  and  repelled  successful ;  but,  the  other  assault  having 
evety  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  impede  its  been  less  fortunate,  the  siege  was  rai8e£ 
march.  Aiwr  Greene-  had  effected  his  In  the  action  which,  a  short  time  subee- 
retreat  to  a  place  <^  safety,  he  sent  Lee  quently,  occurred  at  Eutaw  springs,  Lee 
and  colonel  nckens  into  iNorth  Carolina,  was  also  conspicuous,  acting  at  the  head 
to  watch  and  interrupt  the  movements  of  of  his  infantry.  By  opportunely  dis- 
Comwallis,  intendinj^  to  return  himself  mounting  his  cavalry,  he  greatly  c^i^tnb* 
into  that  state,  and  bnng  the  British  gen-  uted  to  the  enemy's  defeat  In  the  ensu- 
eral  to  battle.  While  the  two  colonels  ing  month  of  October,  he  was  sent  by 
were  marchmg  to  surprise  Tarleton,  Lee  Greene  on  a  special  mission  to  the  corn- 
fell  in  with  a  couple  or  messeneers  sent  to  mander-in-chief,  then  employed  in  the 
this  Briti/4i  officer  from  colonel  Pyle,  the  aege  bf  Yoriitown,  fbr  the  purpose  of  re- 
conrimander  of  a  body  of  400  American  questing  him  to  prevail  on  tl^e  count  de 
royalists.  The  messengers  mistook^  Lee  Graase  to  a^ord  naval  assistance^  to  enable 
for  Tarleton,  as  -  the  accoutrements  of  his  Greene  to  lay  siege  to  and  take  Charleston, 
troopers  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Brit-  with  the  British  lurmy,  in  die  south.  He 
ish  officer,  and  communicated  to  him  fall  arrived  at  Yoifetovm  about  the  time  of  the 
information  concerning  Pyle's  movements,  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and,  afler  exe- 
Availing  himself  of  tbe  mistake,  Lee  per-  cuting  his  commission,  returned  to  Greene, 
sonated  Tarleton,  and  sent  one  of  the  Near  the  end  of  the  war,  he  married.  In 
BiessengMS  to  Pyle,  with  directions  for  the  fell  of  1786,  he  was  appointed  a  dele-' 
him  to  take  poet  at  a  certain  station,  where  ^te  to  congress  fh>m  the  state  of  Virsinia^ 
be  and  Pickene  soon  after  came  up  with  m  which  station  he  remained  untu  the 
him,  and  dispersed  his  force.  At  the  bat-  present  constitution  of  the  U.  States  was 
tie  of  Guilford  court-house,  which  hap-'  carried  into  operadon.  In  the  inteiim,  he 
pened  soon  afterwards,  Lee  eminently  dis-  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention 
tinguished  himself.  He  itas  placed,  with  of  V^rstnia,  whi^  met  in  June,  1788,  and 
his  legion,  on  the  left, of  the  front  line  of  ratifiea  that  consdtution,  of  which  instm- 
Greene's  armpr,  and,  although  the  North  ment  he  was  a  strenuous  and  eloquent 
Carolina  miliua,  the  principu  force  attach-  advocate.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  a 
ed  to  their  position,  abandoned  them  at  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  his 
the  very  commencement  of  the  action,  native  state.  In  1798,'he  retired  from  his 
they  yet  contrived  to  keep  the  enemy  at  seat  in  the  assembly,  on  being  raised  to 
bay,  until  the  order  to  retreat  was  given  by  the  chair  of  governor,  which  he  filled  fer 
the  American  general.  Previous  to  the  three  successivQ  years.  In  the  last  of 
battle  in  the  morning,  Lee  encountered  them,  he  was  named  by  president  Wasb- 
the  cavalry  of  ^Tarleton,  and  drove  them  ingtoh  to  command  the  fnrces  which  he 
back  with  considerable  loss.  During  the^  was  constrained  to  send  into  the  western 
interval  between  this  botUe  and  that  of  countiesof  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  quell 
Camden,  in  which  Greene  was  worsted  the  disturbances  by  which  thev  were  afi- 
by  lord  Rawdon,  Lee  took  several  forts,  tated.  He  performed  this  duty  in  the 
After  the  latter  ensagement,  he  was  sent  most  satisfectoiy  manner.  In  1799,  he 
to  aid  Pickens  in  the  capture  of  Augusta,  was  again  chosen  a'  member  of  cbn- 
in  Georgia,  and,  in  his  wav  thither,  sur-  gress,  and,  while  there,  in  the  same  year, 
prised  and  took  fert  Godol|min,>  in  which  he  was  selected  to  pronpunce  a  ftmerai 
there  was  a  valuable  deposit  of  the  ene-  etilogium  upon  Washington.  He  retained 
tny*6  military  stores.  On  '  his  junction  his  seat  until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
with  Pickens,  they  in^mediately  invested  son  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union, 
fort  Comwallis,  on  which  the  fete  of  Au-  when  he  retired  into  private  Ufe,  after 
gusta  depended,  and  soon  forced  it  to  sur-  which  he  'never  held  any  ^nspicuous 
render.  Its  commander  was  colonel  office.  The  latter  years  of  ms  life  were  dis- 
Brown,  who  was  particularly  obnoxipus  tressed  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  oc- 
to  the  AinericAns;  and  his  life  would  have  caaioned,  in  a  measure,  by  his  generous 
been  a  sacrifice  to  their  hatred,  had '  it  not  hospitality.  It  was  while  he  was  confined, 
been  for  the  precautions  of  colonel  Lee.  in  18^,  within  the  bounds  of  Spottsylva- 
He  then  returned,  with  his  prisoners,  to  nia  counQr,  on  account  of  pecuniary  obli« 
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maJdmUf  that  he  piepared  fbr  piiblication  dnchms  each*    The  leecht  nvhen  IbreiUy 

his  excettent  raemmfB  of  the  southem  pulled  away  whilst  sucking  is  very  apt  to 

campaigns,  in  which  he  bore  so  conspicu-  leave  the  teeth,  or  plaits  ofskinf^ken  of 

ous  a  part-Hi  work  which«  if  not  remack-  above,  in  the  wound,  occasioning  pain 

able  for  great  polish  of  st^le,  is  endded,  and  inflammation  of  the  part ;  the  leech 

ftom  its  told,  manly  and  smcere  tone,  as  is  also  rendered  inci^Mible  of  affam  bating, 

well  as'the  power  of  the  descriptions,  and^  The  most  certain  method  (x   inducing 

the  interest  of  the  infomuAion,  to  rank  these  animals  to  bite,  is  to  demise  the 

with  the  best  works  relating  to  the  revo-  skin  thorouffhly:  the. leeches  shoujd  be 

lutionaiy  war. — Creneral  Lee  happened  to  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  previ- 

be  in  BUtimore,  in  1814,  whep  tne  print-  ous  to  their  apphcafion,  as  by  this  means 

ing-office  of  an   obnoxioiis  Jbaper  was  they  will  bite  more  finely.   '  If  they  are 

threatened  by  the  populace.    He  was  in-  voracious,  they  mav  be  applied  to  the  part 

duced,  by  personal  friendship,  to  take  part  by  being  held  li^tiy  in  the  fingers^  or  thcrf 

in  the  defence  of  the  house.  In  the  dread-  may  be  placed  m  a  cup  which  is  to  be  in- 

ful  attack  which  was  made  on  the  Qalti-  verted  over  the  pait  fivm  which  the  blood 

more  jail,  to  which  the  party  of  defenders  is  to  be  drawn.    They  shouM  not  be  dis- 

were  earned  fbr  safety,  he  was  severely  turbed  whilst  sucking,  nor  the  patient  be 

wounded.  .  His  health  decayed  in  conse-  exposed  to  too  great  warmth,  or  they  will 

ouence,  and  he  repaired  to  the  West  In-  fidl  off ;  this  they  should  always  be  per- 

oies,  hoping  to  stop  the  ravaces- of  disease,  mitted  tb  do  of  their  own  accord.    They 

In  1818^  h0  returned  to  the  If.  States,  and  are  made  to  disgoive,  by  putting  them  in 

died  March  f^  of  that  year,  on  Cumber-  a  weak  solution  of  commcm  sail;  and,  if 

land  idand,  near  St  filaiy's^  Georgia.  they  have  not  tieen  iigured,  they  may  be 

LsBCH  (kSrudoy  Lin.) ;  a  genus  of  mol-  used  five  or  six  times.    They  are  ti^Lcn 

luscous  aniiAa]^  which-  have  an  oblong  either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  gauze 

body,  a,  moutii  surrounded  by  a  lip,  and  a  n^t    In  keeping  them,  great  care  mould 

disk  at  the  posterior  extremity,  by  both  of  be  taken,  to  renew  the  yratsat  fiequeotly, 

which  they  can  affix  themsehres  to  bodiea  and  not  to  place  too  many  in-  the  same 

In  the  mouth  are  thre^  small  jaws,  tiMigue%  reservoir,  and  to  remove  speeifily  all  that 

or  plaits  of  skin,  by  which  they  are  ena-  may  die.    Notwithstanding  every  precau- 

hied  to  extract  the  blood  of  other  aniwali^  tion  that  can  be  taken,  they  will  someiimes 

that  filming  theii  [Mrincipal  nourishment  perish  in  ^pneat  numbers^  apparently  from 

Leeches  are  hermaphrodites,  and  sooae  an  epidenuc  disease.    It  appears  that,  in 

species  are  viviparous.     They  occur  in  such  cases,  the  use  of  charcoal  is  the  pre- 

ponds  and  streams,  in  almost  afi  oonntiies.  yentive  :  for  this  purpose,  the  boOUxn  of 

They  derive  their  princ^  interest  from  the  reservou*  is  to  be  strewed  with  anaii 

the  use  mad^  of  them  ss  a  i^media)  agent,  pieces  of  this  substance,  kept  down  by 

whichy  however,  has  beep  too  much  neg-.  moss.    (See  Derheim's  Hut  not  ef  inedL 

lected  in  the  U.  States,    There  are  save-  iks  Saninues  ;  J^arfh  Am.  MuL  and  tev. 

nd  of  the  species  which  are  capable  of  Jow^  1896,  &c.)    In  1821,  Fxanoe  is  said 

being  thus  us^  though  it  is  commonly  to  have  exported  1,500,006^  and  in  1829^ 

supposed  that  only  two  sorts  are  proper.  ^650,000.    - 

The  employment  of  leeches  in  rrance  '   Leeds  ;  a  laive  tradinff  and  manufrc- 

may  be  judged  of  from  the  circumstance,  turing  town  of  .England,  West  Riding  of 

that  the  ho^tals  of  Paris  require  an  an-  Yorkshire,  the  principal  seat  of  the  wool- 

nual  suppfy  of  several  hundred  thousands,  len  trade,  and  one  of  the  largest  as  well 

In  Philadelphia,  the  supply  requured  is  as  the  richest  and  tnost  populous  towiH  in 

from  ISt^OOO  to  30O,0O0l   As  regards  the  the  northern  part  of  the  Idnsidom.    It  is 

other  cities  of  the  U.  States,  we  have  no  situated  on  the  Aire,  which  la  navigable 

certain  information,  though  to  the  sduth  from  the  Humber  up  to  the  town,  whcooe 

their  use  is  very  limitea    The  leeches  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  proceedi 

employed  in  Philadelphia  are  usually  pro-  on  the  other  hand  t6  the  west,  so  that  il  is 

cured  m  the  U.  States,  though  there  is  an  equally  open  to  the  eastern  and  western 

importation  of  them  every  year  from  Eu-  seas.    Along  the  river,  the'  town  extends 

X;  butthey  are  too  expensive  for  gene-  about  two  miles  from  east  to  west    The 

se,  costmg  from  40  to  50  cents  each,  houses,  mosdy  of  brick,  are  in  geoeial 

The  American  q)ecies  does  not  draw  as  well  built,  and,  in  the  modem  .part  of  die 

much  blood  as  the  foreigii,  which  are  cal-  town,  which  is  daily  extending,  handsome 

culated,  on  an  averaf;c,to  detract  one  ounce  and  elegant  In  the  other  partB^  the  aneeis 

each,  whilst  the  majority  of  the  American  are. narrow,  crooked,  and  in  some  places 

do  not  take  more  tbui  from  two  to  three  dir^.     It  has  eight  churches  and  20  <&»- 
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aentiDg  chapds.     Of  the  manafactureB  iii  1809,  ^igun  in  Qermany ;  and,  in  the 

and  trade  or  Leeds  and  the  vicuiity,  the  Ruaai^n  Gampiuen,  commanded  the  im])e- 

staple  article  is  woollen  doth.    There  are  rial  guard.     After  the  abdication  of  the 

also  several  manu&ctories  for  spinning  emperor,  the  king  created  him  peer,  and, 

flax  for  canvass,  linen,  sacking,  thread,  during  the  hundred  days,  Napoleon  in- 

&c.    Here  are  likewise  manufactories  for  eluded  bim  in  his  upper  chamber.    His 

flat  and  green  glass,  and  for  fine  ai)d  coarse  name  was  consequently  erased  after  the 

Ctery  goods.    Several  founderies  have  second  restoration  ;  but,  in  1819,  he  was 

n  erected  ;  and  there  is  a  large  manu-  «gain  sunmioned  to  take  hn  seat 

factory  for  steam-engines..  .  The  borough  Lspevre,  Robert :  a  portrait  painter  in 

of  Leeds  sends  no  member  to  pariiament  Pari^;   k  pupil  of  Regnault.     He  pro- 

Popuktion  in  1821, 83,796^  now  increased  duced  also  hii^orical  pieces  of  great  merit, 

to  neariy  100,000.  The  parish  of  Leeds  is  which,  with   those   of  David,   Girodet, 

neariy  co-extenave  with  the  borough,  and  Guerin  and  Gerard,  belong  to  die  best  of 

is  about  30  miles  in  circumforonce.    Lon.  the  modem  French  school.    Several  por- 

1^34/W.;UiLSaP4SfN.  traits  of  Napoleon  by  Lefevre  are  among 

Leek  (offtum  pomm)  ;  a  mild  kind  of  the  best.    He  died  in  1881. 

onion,  much   cultivated  and  hi^ly  e»-  Lefort,  Francis  James,  the  celebrated 

teemed  in  aome  places  for  culinaiy  piir-  fovoriteof  Peter  the  Great,  was  bom  at 

poaes.    The  stem  is  rather  tall,,  and  the  Geneva,  1656.    Hisfother,  a  merchant  in 

SQwen  are  disposed  in  laige   compact  that  place,  sent  him  to  Hamburg  to  be- 

bellB^  which  are  supported  on  purple  pe-  come  acquainted  with  cooimerce  ;  but, 

duncle&  having  an  inclination  for  a  miUtaiy  life,  he 

LxswABnlsLAjms.  Hie  terms  LeeiMiref  went  secretly  to  Marseilles,  in  bis  14th 
and  fftndwcardf  applied  to  the  West  India'  year,  and  entered  first  the  French  and  af- 

islands,  were  given  them  fi^m  their  situa-  terwards  the  Dutch  service,' whicli  he  left 

tion  in  a  voyage  from  the  pons  of  Spain  to  go  to  Moscow,  by  the  way  of  Archan- 

to  Carthagena  or  Porto  Bello.  The  islands,  gel,  in  1675^     Here  he  became  secretary 

which  lie  to  leeward,  extend  ftpom  Porto  to  the  Danish  ambassador;  and  a  fortimate 

Rico  to  Dominica.  accident  gave  hiih  an  opportunity  to  gain 

LBEWABiD,  To,   denotes  towards  that  thefovor  of  the  young  czar,  Peter  Ale^e- 

part  of  the  horizon  wfaieh  lies  undef  the  witach,  which  he  retained  till  bis  death, 

lee,  or  whither  the  wind  blows.  '    .  In  "both  was  the  germ  of  greamess,  which 

Lepxbvrb,  FranQbis  Joseph,  duke  of  was  gradually  developed.  Peter  felt  that 
Dantzic,  manhal  and  peer  of  France,  Saa^  he  needed  an  instnicter  and  assistant ;  and 
l)ora  at  Ruiiiek,  department  of  the  Upper  Lefort  possessed  talents  fitted  for  bodi 
Rhine,  in  1755,  after  having  served  with  offices.  The  first  great  service  which 
disdnctiou  in^the  wars  of  Uie  republic  and  he'  r^dered  the  .czar  was  in  a  rebellion 
the  empire,  died  in  18SS0.  He  entered  the  of  the  Strelitz  (1688).  Lefort  quelled  the 
military  service  in  the  gardea  I)ran^aise8y  insurrection,  and  saved  the  , prince  ^nfi 
and  at  the  beginning  ofuie  revolutign  was  the  danger  whicli  threatened  his  life.  This 
sergeant  Having  ymrmly  embraced  the  service  gained  for  htm  the  unbounded  con- 
new  principles,  and  distinguished  himself  fidence  of  the  czar,  who  was  now  become 
by  his  pruaence  and  firmness,  Ms  promo-  the  absolute  master  of  Russia.  Lefort's 
tion  was  rapid.  In  17&I,  he  was  niade  iiifiuence  inereased  daily.  He  estabHshM 
general  of  division,  and,  in  the  succeeding  the  military  system  of  Russia,  and  laid 
campaigns,  continued  to  render  himself  the  foundatron  of  her  navy,  which  Peter 
conspicuous  by  his  courage  and  military  afterwards  carried  to  such  a  degk^e^  of 
skill.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  general  perfection.  When  Peter  travelled  in^ 
Bonaparte,  whose  designs  he  was  able  to  foreign  lande,  in  1697,  Lefort  was  the 
forward  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  as  he' had,  principal  of  the  embaspy,  in  the  train  of 
at  that  tirne,  the  command  of  the  17th  which  the  czar  remained  incognito.  In 
military  division,  which  included  Paris,  the  mean  time,  the  nobles,  jealous  of  the 
His  services  en  this  occasion  were  reward-  ftnror  shitywn  to  a  foreigner,-  saw  a  fiitoia- 
ed  by  the  dignities  of  senator,  marshal  of  ble  opportunity  to  revenge  themselves,  in 
the  empire,  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  the  long  absence  of  Lefort  and  the  czar. 
honor.  He  bore  an  important  part  in  the  The  Strelitz  rebelled  ;  but  Peter  darted  on 
victory  of  Jena,  distinguished  himself  at  tltem  with  the  rapidity  of  an  eagle,  and 
Eylau,  and  received  me  chief  command  took  a  bloody  revenge.  The  czar,  Lefort 
at  the  siege  of  Dant^c,  at  which  he  gave  and  Menzikoft*  executed  the  guilty  mth 
the  most  brilliant  proofi  of  genius  and  their  own  hands.  Soon  after,  Lefort  died 
humanity.    In  1808,  he  served  in  Spain  ',  (1099).     He  had  a  comprehensive  and 
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«altiTBliBd  mind,  a  penetiatiiig  judgment,  man  Catholic  church.  The  teim  kgmi 
much  presence  of  muid,  great  dexterity  in  was  aflerwards  applied  to  coUecdona  of 
sounding  those  of  whom  he  wished  to  biographiesofsaintsandmaxtyrByOr  of  re- 
make use,  and  an  uncommon  knowledge  markable  stories  relating  to  thenci,  because 
of  the  resources  of  the  Russian  empire,  they  were  re84  at  matina,  and  in  die  re- 
The  groundwork  of  his  character  was  fectories^  of  cloisters,  and  were  eamesdy 
^nnnesB,  Invincible  courage  and  jusdce  ;  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  the  laity 
Jbut  his  habits  were  irregular,  which  has-  as  -proofs  of  the  JRoman  Catholic  fiiith. 
itened  his  death.  The  Roman  breviaries  likewise  contain 

(<EeATEa,  with  the  ancient  Romans,  histories  of  the  lives  of  teinis  and  mar- 
were  the  assistants  of  a  proconsul  or  tyrs,  which  were  read  on  the  days  of  the 
propnetoc,  in  the  administration  of  a  sainc^  whom  they  conuuemorated.  They 
province  and  in  the  conunand  of  the  originated  in  the  twelfth  or  thiiteenth  cen- 
army  ;  also  the  higher  officers,  who  com-  tury,  and  they  contributed  much  to  theex- 
jnanded  .under  die  general-m-chief  of  any  tinction  of  the  old  German  (heathen)  heroic 
•army.  -Of  the  papal  legates,  there  are  traditioD&  In  the  middle  ages^  a  collec- 
several  kinds.  £^<Uu8  natus  is  a  mere  don  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  was  known 
title  connected,  with  an  episcopal  see,  by  by  the  name  of  L^emia  Sandnntm,  or 
the  goant  of  the  pope.  Tliese  sees  lie  out  JERstoria  Jjombardka,  There  is  a  cele- 
of  the  Roman  .states ;  among  thedi  are  brated  collection,  called  the  Grokka 
^ose^of  Treves,  Colocne,  Salzbui^.  The  Legend  (Aurea  Legtnda),  by  Jacobos  de 
reel  envoys  are  caileaUgatimistL  Among  Vomgiue,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  who  died 
^them,  thelega^  a  latere  have  the  highest  in  the  year  1298.  The  histories  of  saints, 
rank,  and  are  «ent  on  particularly  impor-  which  are  founded  merely  on  tradidon, 
lant  missions  to  the  principal  courts,  or  into  are  also  known  by  the  iiamo  of  Legendi, 
the  provinces  of  the  papal  dominipns  as  (See  Baillet's  historical  and  critical  treadse 
j^ovemors.  They  are  taken  from  the  col-  on  the  histories  of  the  saints  and  mai^^yn, 
Jege  of  cardinals  only.  The  districts  of  in  his  work  entidcd  Jjts  Viet  des  SamU.) 
Ihe  States  of  the  Church,  therefore,  ore  As  these  histories  were  often  nothing  more 
<»Llled  IcgvfiMW.  Legates  who  are  not  than  pious  ficdons,  the  name  of  a  i^genrf 
cardinals  are  called  nuniii  apostoiicu  If  w«ls  given  by  the  incredulous  to  all  fidiles 
they  are  sent  cvm  facuUate  legati  a  latertj  of  a  similar  nature^  to  all-  fictions  which 
their  power  is  equal  to  that  of  a  legate  a  make  pretensions  to  truth.'  Valerius  Ao- 
i^^en.  All  Catholic  governments,  howev-  ffusdnus,  who  vras  bishop  of  Verona  in 
ec,  do  not  aUow  them  equal  authority,  me  sixteenth  cenmry,  hi  his  wotk  Dt 
Thus  the  Austrian  expressly  prohibits  an v  Rhetorka  CkrigUanOf  ascribes  the  numerous 
cleiig^man  from  liansaoting  business  with  &bles,  which  have  been  ushered  to  the 
the  pope  through  the' legate.  world  under  the  tide  of  legendgy  in  part  tt> 

LsoATioN  is  used  to  signify  the  body  the.  custom  prevailing,  in  many  ^onaste- 

of  official  persons  attached  to  an  embas-  ries,  of  requiring  tlie  monks  to  write  Latin 

«v ;   hence  ,aearetanf  of  legation.     .(See  paiaplpises  ana  dissertations  on  the  most 

MudsttirSf  Fn-eign.)    Counsellor  of  lega-  strikm^  chcumstances  in  the  lives  of  the 

turn  is  a  Me  b^towed  in  Germany — the  saints,  m  which  they  were  aUowed  to  as- 

Jand  of  cottnseUor»-M>n  certain  officers  cribe  to  tyrants  and  persecuted  saintssucfa 

connected  with  th&minis^y  for  foreign  af-  mrotks  and  aodons  as  tfiey  considered  most 

faurs.    Veiy  often,  however,  it  is  a  mere  ada^Med  to  their  situadcm  and  character, 

honorary  tide,  conferred   upon   persons  This  gave  rise -to  those  embellishments  of 

who  never  had  any  connexion  with  poll-  histcny,  which  were  preserved,  and  after- 

tice^  as  Jean  Paul  Kichter,  who- was  made  wards  found  in  monasteries,  and  mistaken 

counsellor'of  Ij^tion,  bjr  one  of  the  petty  for  troe  histories.    Although  many  of  the 

prince&    JLe^ohon  also  signifies  a  division  legends  are. tasteless  and  unmeuiing  fic- 

of  the  States  of  the  Church.    (See  Le-  ti^  the  ofi&priiw  of  childish  creduhcy,  or 

jpo^)  mtended  to  gratify  it,  there  is  also  a  Isfge 

Legato  (fioL) ;  a  word  used  in  opposi-  number  o(  highly  poetical  and  ingenious 
tion.to  ataccata,  and  implying  that  the  fithles  among  them.  Hence  many  po- 
notes  of  the  movement  or  "passage  to  ets  have  attempted  to  avail  themiselvQB  af 
which  it  is  affii:ed  are  to  be  performed  in  these  rude  materials,  and  to  arrange  tbem 
a  close,  smooth  and  gliding  manner,  hold-  in  the -modem  taste ;  and  hence  eveiy  Do- 
ing each  note  till  the  next  is  struck.          .  etical  fictu)n,  in  the  style  of  eodoiaslM 

XtsesifD  (legenda);  the  tide  of  a  book  tradition,  wbcri^er  in  v^nse  or  prose,,  is 

containing  the  lessons  that  were  to  be  called  a  kgmtU,   The  prindpal  chanc- 

cead  daily  in  the  service  of  the  eariy  Ro-  teristie  of  a  legend,  is   the  imreculatts^ 
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whieh  should  be  of  a  religious  nature,  or  Oni&ta  dei,  OmUUi  iic  (1805);  a 

rektcing  to  some  traditioms  of  the  church,  syar  la  ThSorie  dn  J^tmAna  (1798,  with  a 

wkhout,  however,  faUiug  into  frivolity.  supplemeDtary  volume,  which  appeared 

The  legi^id  is  a  production  of  Chrisdani*  in  1816,  ip  4to.);  4.  Exercises  de  Cakul 

ty,  and,. like  the  traditions  of  the  church,  vnUmd  (1807, 4toA    The  memoirs  of  the 

wholly  different  §om  the'iityjibos,  or  an-  academy,  of-whicn  he  is  a  member,  also 

cient  fable.     The  s^le  proper  to  it  is  contain  valuable  contribudons  from  him. 

plain  and  simple,  such  as  would  naturally  His  method  foi'l-the  determmtion  of  the 

flow fitun- the  gentle  inspiradon  of  &. pious  ocbits  of  comets  has  be^n  much  admired 

heart,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  orlia-  for  its  pnifo'nndnesBiand  ingenuity.    In 

ment  and.  jMMdcal  decorations;  ld24>  Legendrej- then '73  years  old,  waif 

Legend  is  also  used  for  the  mOtto  or  deprived  of -hts  'pension  of  3000  francs, 

wc^sengravedf^inr  a  cucular  manner,  because. he  would  not  vote  for  the  minis-' 

roond  the>  llead  or  other  figure  upon  a  tmal  candidates' fpr  the  dcademj. 

medal  or  coin.    The  meaning  of  thisteon  Leohorn  (Ltoorno) ;  a  commercial  city 

is  similar  to  that  of  iiiKrijAwn ;  but  (be  in  Tuscany,  on  the  MMiterranean ;  lat.49P 

latter  lefers  chie^y  to  the  writing  phiced  33^  6^'  K, ;'  lon.  10°  IG'  53"  E.  '  The  straels 

in  ^e  middle  of  the  coin,  while  the  legend,  are  even  and  weU  xiaved,  but  nanow-anc) 

as  we  have  just  observed,  t^Urrounds  it  dark,  from  the  iieigbt  of  the  houses,  which 

LEeBia>KE,  Adrian  Marie ;  professor  of  are  of  stone :  there  are,  however,  no  pal- 
maihematics  ''at '  the  military  school  in  aoes^  Uke  those  n^  the  other  towns  of  Italy. 
Paris.  In  1787^  a.  dispute  having  arisesi.  The  finest  street  is  the  xfradaJbtf^ioniea, 
between  the  English  and  French  estrone  which  passes '  through  the  middle  of  the 
okners. respecting,  the.  exaJBt  jsitua^on  of  town  to-  the  poit,  'through  *th^  picaia 
the  observa^i^  c^f  Paris  and  Gre^n-  d^armi,  The  town  occupies  but  a  small 
wicbv  Legendre,  together-  with  Cassioi  space  in  proportion  to  its  population,  con- 
and  Mechnin,  n^as  ■  appointed  by.'  the  taSns  seyep  .^chjirches,  one  archducal  pal- 
Fron^h'.goyemment  to  ^measHTcr  a  de^  ace,  one ' Qreek,  one  Armenian  chureh, 
giee  of  ube  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  '6S^5Q  inhabitimts,  amongst,  whom 
and  Boulogne,  whilst  the- Ehgtish  mathte-  arQ  about  20,000  Jews  in  a  se^parate 
niaticialis  p^HKirmed  the  same  operatiott  quarter  of  the  towp,  who  possess  a  beauti- 
in  another  place.  The  'resultB  werej6u1tK'  -  fill  synagosue,  twb  schools,  a  library,  a 
li8hedbvtheFrencb«ttiwm<9inl792.  Two  prinl]ng-oflice,8eyeral  cb]]eation&  and  ma- 
years  after,  Legendre  published  a  JMi^mour'  ny  privilegesL  Greeka,- Armenians,  and 
8wr  Ub  Iranstmdant^  ElUpUmiM  his.  TuiKs  (who  have 'a  ngtoeque),  art  also 
EUmenit  de  G^om^frte,  wnicn  baa  since  found  herei  There  are  laraie  magazinea 
pasted  through 'eleven,  editions^  htM  been:,  of  ^t,  tobacco  and  oil  Jn  the  nei|^- 
translated  in  the  U.  States,  and  is  unfver>>.  borhood  of  the  town  is  an  excellent  quar- 
sally  consider^  a  classical  .woik.  :  I43-  antiu^  establishment  with  three  lazarettos, 
gendre  has  .made  very  impprtabt&d  pro*  The  6orai  works  produce  160,000  dollars 
HHmd  researches,  respecting  the  amaction  yearly..  Th^erear^  also  distilleries  of  roso- 
of  elliptic  E9;ihiBroids,  and  has  the^  glory  of  gKo,  tannedes,  dyeries,  paper  and  tobacco 
having  been  the  first*  to  piov^  tha^the  manu&ctories.  The 'port  is  aihnually  vis- 
ellipse  is  the  only  ^rm  that  can  ^«serve  ited  by>oiore  thaa^4000  ships.  A  packet 
the  equilibriumof  a  revolving  licf^id  mass,  .sail»  between  this  phiee  and  Marseilles, 
and  that  the  particles  of  t^e  mass  attrapt  Leghd^  is  the  principal  commercial  town 
each  other  according  to  the  S(]uare'  of  their  of  Italy^  ai;id  has  an  extensive  trade  to  the 
distances.  This  iBquity,^hich'he-beffaai  Levant  The  piinoipal  commercial  na- 
'm  178S^  was  followed  by  janqtherj  not  fe»  tions*  have  consuls  at  Leghorn.  Cpm- 
important,  on  tjbe  relation-  of  8|)lieroids  te  marce  is  prirusipally  in  the  hanids  of  fer^ 
eaeh  other.  At  a  later  periodi  in  con-  eignets,  particularly  the  English.  The 
jiinctionf  with  Prbuy;  *  he  calculated  die  Armenians  -  and  Jews  are,  the  general 
.new  trigonometrical  tabtes  for  the  decin^  brokers  of  aM  nations.  Biucb  commisaion 
division  of  the  circle. ,  In  1808,  Legendre  business  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  lar^ 
was  appointed  prendent  9f  the  university  dealings  in  UUs  of  exchangp.  Since 
for  life ;  in  1815,  hotiorary  member  of  the  1^33,  it  has  been  an  important  comniercial 
committee  for  public  instruction ;  and  if^  place.  The  town,'wjh|ch  was  till  then  in- 
1816,  with  PoisBon,  examiner  of  the  candi-  ogliifieBnt,  was  at' that  time  eiilarged. 
dales  for  the  polyfoehnic  school,  Among  .The  port  is  protected  by  two  >stroitt  tow- 
his  most  important  workp  ate^l.  A'^m-^  ers  situated  on  rocks  in  the  sea,  and  by  an 
seBc  monedesPifraaaes  (1803);  flMu^  old  caslle.  It  is  liableto  become  choked, 
veUe$ Miikode$  fim  UtDHmMniaium  4stf  and  has  not  sufficient  depth  for  large 
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diips ;  these,  therefore,  have  to  anchor  EueeUue   {Hut  ^Eedu^  L  V,  eq».  S),  h 

outside  the  mole  which  protects  the  har-  ivas   brought  ab^ut   by  the  prayeiS  of 

bor.    This  is  600  paces  m  ieogth,  is  well  the  ChristiaDS  in  his  army;  hence  the 

paved,  and    used  for  riding.     On  the  le^bn  to  which  these  Christians  belonged 

place  befbro  the  inner  port  is  the  colossal  was  denominated  yuZmtnofrtr.    The  kiier 

marble  statueofthe  grand-duke  Ferdinand  of  the  empertur  Maicua  AUreliua,  com- 

III.    From  thence  a  bridge  leads  to  the  knonlV  printed  in  Greek  in  the  first  apcrio- 
outer  port,  where  the  eruuer.  number  of  ,|^  of  Justin  Martyr,  gives  the  same  ae- 

vessels  Bie  at  aiu^hor.  Without  the  port,  on  count  Vnth  the  ChristiaB  writeiB ;  but  it  is 

a  rock  in '  the  sea,  is  a  ligbthotow.    Good  spurious.    The'  marble  piUar  erected  at 

water  for  drinking  is  brought  from  Blsa,  Rome  in  honor  of  Bfarcus  Aiirelius^  and 

to  which  litde  Vessels  go'  doily,  drawn  by  still  standing,  represents  this  -delivenBce 

men  or  horses.    Between  the  town  and  of  the  Roman  army,  the  Roman  soMien 

the  surrounding  suburbs  is'  a  long  piom-  catching  the  falling  rain,  and  a  warrior 

enadey  called  ^  l^pariL    The  mole,  the  praying  for  its  descent,    it  is  not,  bowev- 

piac^  ifamit,  Uie  road  to  Monte  iNei^o,  a  er,  to  he  considered  as  a  memorial  of  any 

place  of  pilgrimage,  also  Ser^  as  public  influence  exercised  by  the  Chfistians  in 

promenades;    In  li^,  Leghorn  was  «ti|l  the  event 

an  open  towiL    When  the  port  of  Pisa  was  L9010N ;  a  division  of  the  Roman  army, 

destroyed,  the  prosperiw  of  Leghorn  in-  Under  Romulus,  it  was  coihiposed  of  1000 

creased,  particularly  \when  it  passed  to  foot  and  100  horse,  selected  fivmi  each  of 

Florence  in.  143rand*14d5..  Alexander  the  three  tribea    The  body  thus  selected 

of  Medici   made  ft  a  strpqg-hold,vand  (hence  the  name  lem)  amounted,  theie- 
built  the  citadel    Cosmo  I  deClajred  the '  fork,  to  3900  meA.    In  the  thne  of  Polyb- 

porta  free  port    From  this  time  forward,  ius,  a  legion  consisted  of  4200  men,  and  it 

tne  wealth  of  L^hdm  baa  increased  (Inter-  was  finaVy  inciipaaod  ta  6SM0  ,foot    All 

nipte^  on^  by  me  wars  of  the  reyolutio|k,  the  soldiera-of  a  legioi^  were  Rooaon  citi- 

and,  iii  1804,  by  the  yellow  foyer);     The  .zens :  no  slaves  were  admitted,  ej^cept  in 

Oixsiety  of  arts  and  sciences  therd  establish-  cases  of  the  n^est  pressing.  necesBity  ;  nor 

ed  is  colled  •/Icncieiiiia'Xiabnviiea.'-  .  -  ai|y  citizen  under  17  years  old,  except  in 

LEoio.FutiiiNjCTRix  (ihe  thuhdarinfrie-  peculiiMr<^reuih8tan^e8  of  danger.    There 
gion).    This  term  was  applied  to'  .a  Ro-,   was  comnlonlv  an  equal  number  of  an^il- 

man  legion  in  the^time  of  thceraperorAt^  iaries  ottacned  to  each  legion,  so  that,  id 

relius.     <The  following-  account  of' the  tbe  later  periods  of«  Rotiran  hisloiy,  w» 

name  is  given  by  the  .Christian  traditions,  must^understand  by  a  i^pof^  &  corps  of 

After  the  expulsion  of  ^e  Marcomanni  OOOO'  or  10,000.  meit    The  foot  of  each 

and  Qnadi  irom  Huifgary,  the  emperor  legion,  when  it  consisted  of  9000  men, 

Malrcus  Aurelius,  puisUing  these  German  were  divided*  into  10  colioits,  and  each 

tribes  with  a  detachmenfrofhis  forces,  Ai  D.  cpboit  into  thrse  companies  (nuftd^ati)  of 

174,  was  shut  up  in  a  valley;  suisniunded  IQO  each,  hence,  called  eentiruB,    When 

on  every  side  by  hif^  mounttMna  ;  To  the  legion  was  edlar^ed,  the  same  ^visioo 

diose  who  w^re  thua  cut  offlQipni  the  main  was  .still  retained,  with  the  difierence  that 
body  of  the  army,  the  heat  and  the^  want   each  siom^tis^vas  now  divided  into  two 

of  water  were  no  less/dangerous  than  the  centuries;  and  each!  centuiY  into  ten  dt- 
attacks  of  the  enemy.    In  this,  prisis,  a  .  cwrpR,    The  commander  of  a  legion  was 

suddto  shower  of  rain  reiinmMued  the  Ro-  styled  the  UffOus,  ,  Sometimes,  instead  of 

man  soidieilB.    At  die  same  time,  a  stprm  a ,  legate,  six  military  tribunes  were  ap- 

of,  hail,  attended '  with  thunder,  assailed  pointed  from  each,'  who  commanded  in 

the  enemy,  who  were  now  eaaly' re-  successioii,  each,  for  the  space  i>f  a  month, 

pulsed  and  conquered^    Both  heathen  and  uiider  the  direction  of  the  oonsuL    The 

Christian  authors  apeie  in  their  .relation  principal  standarcl.  of  la  legion  was  a  silver 

of  the  principal   circumstances  of  this  eagle;  and  the  legions  v^era  named  from 

event    The.  adherentEi  of  each .  religion  their  commander  (as  the  Ctauduat  itg^\t 

saw  in  it  the  influence  of  the  pmyeis  of  or  irom  the  place  where  they-  were  sia- 

their  brethren.    According,  to  Dio  Gas-  tioned,  or  from  some  dei^,  or  frwn  lank, 

sius  (Exeerpita  .X^rihtKfi.,  L  Ixxi,  cap,  8),  or  froth  some  remarkable  event    In  the 

the  muade  was  imught  by  an  Egyptian  time  of  Aujgosto^  the  army  consHied  of 
sorcerer  in  the  train  of  the  emperor ;  acr '  35  legions^    i^e^Wis  also  uSed,  prover- 

cordinir  to  Qipitolinus  \  Viia  Marc.  JhurtL,  bially,  to  signify  a  large  and  indefinite.iHun- 

ccq^,  34),  it  was  the  effect  of  the  emperor's  ber  of  pemtis  or  ^fainn.    This  tenn  was 

prayers  y  but,   according   to   Tenullion  revived  in  the  .time  of  Itooleon,  and  has 

{i^ptJogfLt  cap.  ^  M  Scoptd^  ctp.  A)  and  flMwebeeBCOiniDonlysiipbedloabodyaf 
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troops  of  an  indefinite  immber,aiid  usual-  su|)poit  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  propteitj 
1y  of  different  kinds.  Such  legions  are  which  they  had  made  sacred;  to  combat, 
mostly  formed  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  by  aU  the  means  which  justice,,  reason  and 
and  disBoWed  at  the  cloBe.  Of  this  sort ;  the  laws  authorized,  eyeiy  attempt  to  re- 
were  the  £nglish-Cierman  legion,  and  the  establish  the  feiKiai  W|g^ime,.and  to  concur, 
RusBian-Gennan  legion,  in  the  last  war  with  all  their  niighc,  in  maintaining  liberty 
for  the  Independence  of  Europe.  The  and  -Quality.  The  decoration  consisted 
French  national  guaids  w^re  divided  into  of  a  star  c<mtaining  the  portrait  of  Napo- 
legions  and  cohorts.  After  tibe  disBolutlon  lecNi}  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak  and 
of  the  army  raised  by  Napeleon  in  1815,  laurel,  with  the  legend  MpoUon,  empe- 
the  remains  of  which  had  retired  beyond  retcr  d  rot;  on' die  reverse  was  the  French 
the  Loire,  the  new  French  army  was'  di-  eagle  with  a  thiinderbok  in  his  talons,  an,d 
vided  into  legions,  which  were  named  the  legend  Homneur  et  patrU,  The  star  of 
irom  the  departments.  This  arrange-  the^^jgion^iau'Mwasofsilverythatbf  ihe-of- 
ment,  however,  was  abolished  towanls  ficer8pfgold,andwas'8uspendedfromared 
th^  close  of  the  year  1820.  riband  v^th  a  white  margin.  The  order 
LseiON  OF.  Honor  (Ugion  dlumneur) ;  consisted  of  grand-crosses  {grand  oigle), 
an  ord^  instituted  by  Napoleon,  while  con-  who  wore  "die  cross  on  a  broad  •  riband 
sul.  May  l#,  1802,  for  militaiy  and  civil  hancing  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  a  star 
merit  The'  proposition  produced  much  on  ^o  left  side  of  the.  breast ;  of  grand- 
debate  in  the  legislative  body,  and  nessed  officers^  who  Kvore.  the  cross  in  tbs  button- 
afiier  a  Steonff  ppposition.  u  wss  tne  ob-  hole,  and  a  8tar,^soraewhai  suMller,  on  the 
iectof  Napoleon  tO  kindle  a  spirit  of  am*  left  sade ;  of  conimanders,  who  wore  the 
hition,  the  most  necessary  national  element .  cross  round  the  neck ;  of  oflGJcers,  who 
for  the  support  of  wara,^of  which  he'foresaw  wore  the  gold  cross  with  a  bow  in  the 
that  it  n^ould  be  necessa^  for  him.  to  wage  butU>n-ho|^  and.  of  leg[ionar^  who  wore 
monyy and  for  this  purpose  the  institution  the  silver; arose  .with  a  simple  ribab^ih 
was  admirak^'  calculated^  ^t  the  same  the.Jtwitton-hole.  The  legion  ivras  com- 
tinfie,  it  cannot 'foe  denied  that,  abstractly,  posed  of  16  cohorts,,  each  of  which-  had 
considered,  it  ie  to  he.  regretted,  that  a  its  seat  in  a^lfierent  city,  And  contain^ 
nation,  which  had  just  declared  itself ■  so  407  members;  the  whde  number  was; 
loudly  for  liberty,  should  itppear  so  eager  therefore,  at  ftrst,  6513b  Each  cohort  had  a 
.  for  ribands^an  invention  of  those  veiy  cluBnceUor^lrdasUrer  and  chief— the  whole 
times  agaifl^  which* the  revohi'^on  wps  order (igrand-qhatfoeHor  and grand-treas- 
directed.  -  Moreau,  ^o  was  altogether  urer.  .T(^e  pension  of  a  grandUifficervras 
opposed  to  Napoleon,'  ridiculed  the  kisti^  5000  francs,  annually ;  m  a  commander, 
tution.*  The  cross  of  the  legion  <^f  hopor  -  2000 ;  of  an  officer,  lOOO ;  of  a  legionary, 
yifBB  given  to  ^  who  bad  previously  ree  250  fremos.  There  was  also  an  institutkm 
cdvM'a  mHilary  weapon  as  a  mandf  lor  the.  education  of  the  .daughten  of 
honor,  and  to  a  jpreat  number  ofnl^w  memb^n  of  the  legion  of  honor  at  EooueOy 
metpbera.  Its'  efiect  upop  the  soklieia  .imderthecareof  jnadameCampui.  Af- 
was  veiy  great  After  NafK^ebn^^assump-,  ter  the  restor^n  of  the  jBouroons,  the 
don  of  the  imperial  dignity,  the  statutes  otdei  underwent  essential  chan^jes.  The 
received  some  modifications.  The'  oath  head  of  IJenrjr  IV  was.  substimted  for 
was  originally  as  foUows:'  *^  I  «¥rear^fm  tt^fat  of  Nkpbleon,  with  the  Icwend  Boi 
my  honor,  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  de^Draneti  d  de  J^cnmrt ;  and^  on  the 
of  the  republic,  to  .die  praseryaliQn  of -the  reyeise,  the  fitwr-dt-UB^  took  tho  place 
inte^ty  of  Its  territory,  to  the  d^nce  of  of  die  eagle. '  The  grand-^rosse^  were 
its  government,  its  laws,  and  the  propeity  limited  to  80,  the  giwid-officeiB  to  160, 
t^  them  consecrated;  to  oppose, hv  eveiy  •  the  oomnpan^ers  to  400,  the  'o^leen 
means  which  ju8tice,'reason  and  the  laws  to -2000  r  the  number  of  me,  leoionaiies 
authorize,' all> acts  tetiding  to  itseslal^llsh  v?as  kft-uplimited  New  members  re- 
tbe  feudal  .system,  or  to  revive  the  titles  ceived'.no  pensions^  whilst  those  of  the 
and  distinctions  belonging  to  it  \  finally,  old  ^membm  exceeded  the  prescribed 
to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  .4«aa  p  but  op  the  death  *  of  the  old  mem- 
totbeinaihtenaneeofliher^andeauali^.''  tei6,  thee  new  ones  were,  to  receive  their 
After Napoleonbecame empertir,  tne  form  pensionB.  Formgn  members  reo^ved  no 
of  the  Osth  was  somewhat  changed.  The  penaioiUL  .  It  was  evident  that  the  (egion 
memherB  swore  to  devote  themselves  to  of  honor  was  coldly  treated  by  theBour- 
tbe  service  of  theeiiyMie,  to  the  preserva-  bops,  who  restored  the  okl  oraen.  'The 
tioD  of  the  iMegriiy,  of  die  French  teni-  m6mbefs  created  during  the  hundred  dm 
tory,  iotfae  defenoe  of  the'empmr^to  th6  were^  of  coume,  not  acknowledged  by  the 
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Bdi]rbon»;butim.l831,gei^eiBl  Lamarque  eetabliahmeDtB.  <  In  England,  liowe?er« 
obtained  their  ackiipwleagnient'bjr  a  spirit-  the  ^i^is^o^^  into  two  houses  has  had 
ed  speech,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  for  the-  effect  of  repressing  the  assumptioiiB 
which  diey  sent  him  a  sword  with  an  in-  of  dif&'rehi  classes,  by  noaking  them 
scription.  Militair  honors  arp  paid  to  the  mutuaify  checks  upon  each  other,  de- 
members  of  the  legion,  as  they  are  also  veloping  conatitutiondl  and.  public  law, 
to  the  bearei's  of  the  crttix  de  JmUei,  which  and  introducing»  gcnemi  taxation,  and  has 
has  been  sranted  to  1528  persons  whodis^  contributed  most  eifasentially  to  the  supe- 
tineuishedihemselves  duringltfae  struggle  riori^  in  political  advantages  of  tfw  £ng- 
of  July,  1^.  This  cross  takes  prece-  lish  people  over  the  other  nadons  of  £u- 
denoeof  that  of  the  j|e|[ion  of  honor.  rope.    (Seei  the  article  Grcoi  iSntom,  di- 

LsoisLATioif.  (See  Law,  Appendix  to  vision  PaHiamifU  ;  •  in  that  article,  lUao, 
this  volume.)  will  be  found  an  aibcount.of  the  privilegeH 

Lboislatite  BppT  (ctTpB  U^Ml^  \  an  of  tlie  two  houses,  and  of  the  difference  be- 
assembly,  in'  the.  time^of  tne  French  con-  tween  them.)  In  the  xxfon  important 
sulato  and  empire,  co^lstiug  of  300  per-  English  colonial  estabhsbments,  political 
sons,  which  had  neither  the  right  to  cUs-  institutions,  modelled,  to  a  conaderpJile 
cuss  nor  to  initi&te  a  law,  but  merely  to  degree,  on  those  of  the  mother  comtiy, 
vote  on  a  law  proposed  by  the  govemment  have  been  introduced — a  governor,  with  a 
and  discussed  by  the  tribunate  ^as  long  as  council  (appointed  by  the  En^i^  gov- 
that  body  e)dsted),  in  tf^^ir  prpsence.  The  eniment)^  and  a  house,  or  asi|pmbly,  with 
tribunate,  on  the  other,  baud,,  hod  nor  the  members  elected  by  the  people^.  This  i« 
light  to  vote.  It.  was  an  extrp'mely  lame  the  case  where  the  extent  and  population 
contrivance,  showing.the  political  inexp«-  of  the  colony  Watrauts  Mioh  an  oiganiza- 
rience  of  t£eFrench  at  that  time.,  tion,  and  where  the  colony  ddto  not  be- 

:  Lb6isi.aturb,  Houses. OF.  -Whether it  long  to  a  company^  et  wh^  the  great 
is  preferable  to  hav)»  (Wq  hoUses  of  legis-  number  of  natiives,  living  iitterapOBed 
lature  6t  one,  has  beed  a  <^uesdon  on  w^th  the.c^nisti9,.does  not  prevent  such 
which  politieiasis  have  maintained  difl^  an  establishment.  Thus  a  coundJ  and  a 
ent  opmions,  though^  at  present,  public  housQ  of  ass^^Uy  dxist  in  -th^  cwo  Gana- 
4)pinion  appears,  to  be  in  firvor  of  two  da8,:l!ifova  Scotia,  "Nenir  Qrunswick,  the 
houses,  the  instances  of  England  and  (he  Englkfh  West  Indi^  and  ,tfaey  existed  in 
U.  States. giving}  ^eat. weight  tq  this  di-  mAny.of.  the  colonies  wbich ' afterwards 
vision,  of  the  le^adve  power,  and  a  dlech^  tiiemselvesthe  United  States  oT 
■ingle  house  in  the  case  of  large-  nations  Anierica.  .  The  lattier  established,  on  de- 
seems  to  1^  ill  ada{ited  to  modem  repre-  claring  themselves  independent,  a  con- 
sentative  gover^n)ents.  During  the  mid-  .  gross,  consisting  of  ddlmles  ,  fimn  the 
die  ages,  indeed,  and  as  long  as  die  assem-.  seven)- states,  invested  "with  oeKain  pew- 
Ikf  of  the  estates  existed,  these  fortned,  in  ess-by  the  articles  of  coniederataon,  and 
general,  certainly,. only/ onjs  body^  fi>r^  forming. but  one  b^y.  •  Afferthecte 
although  the  different  esti^tes  may  have  of  the  revoludotiaiy  struggle,  ^e  fed- 
met  in  different  rooms,  t|iey  bad  no  proper  •  era(^  constitution  eatdilished.  a  house  ef 
independence  of  each  other,  fn  Engr  *  repretehtatives,  dio^n  |by  the  people  of 
land,  which  has  led  the  way  in  ponsci^u-  the  several  states,  ^nd  a  senate,  consbiing 
tional  insdtutions,  a  happy,  conjunction  of  .  tof  members  chosen  hy  ^  lespelatnra? 
circumstances  early  united  t^e  f^rgv  tb^feveralstat^  for  six  .years.  Thesep- 
withtbe'higbnobiUt^into'one  houise,  ana  arate  states  also  establi^ed  each  twe 
the  lowjer  nobility,  or  ^try^  with  the  houses  of  legislature^  with  the  exoepdon 
representatives  of  the  cities,  into  another;  of  Yermonty^irhich  has  hut  dne.  In  Mas- 
whibt,  m-  tbe  countries  of  the  European  ^achusett^  and  New  Hampshire,  the  sen- 
continent,  ihci  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  tfa^  atoi«  are  apportioned  among  districts,  with 
representatives  of  the  citi^  dthough  thi^y  reference  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
constituted  different  estates  (m  aoihe  eases^  ^  districts  respectively.  In  the  othef  8lalBa» 
the  superior' nobiliw  \magrudai\  and  th^  .  the  role  of .  apportioument  b  tliat  of  nnm- 
free  peasants  foiimed  also  disdnct  estate^}),  hers.  In  the  tabular  view  of  all  th^  conn- 
made  hilt  one  legislative  body;'and^  in  tutionsoftheU.Statee^affi^Ledto'the  article 
most  <saahj,  the  representatibii  was  so  An-  C&nglitidwri,  t(e  reader  will  find  tbe  inrm 
equal,  that  the  nobih'ty  and 'clergy  entirely  for  which^  and  the  condidona  upon  which, 
outweighed  the  commons,  threw"  all  the  the  ji^e(iU)ers  of  the  twa  houses  are  electa 
burdens  of  die  state  upon  the  citi^ti^  ed,  in  the  different  suites,  and  -Ibr  tbe  fed- 
and  peaaantiy,  and  prevented,  ahnoet  en^  end  government .  The  French  revohjiioa 
tiraly,  the  developement  of  constitutional    began  by  uidtihg>  4ie  three  estates  in.  one 
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hoofle,  in  1786.  DifienDt  constituti^Ds  Naples  1>y  Joseph  NapoleoD,Jiine20;  1806, 
were  ftamed  in  npid  succesBioD.  The  esw>lished  one  house— «  national  pariia* 
constitution  of  Sept  9^  1791  (mouarchi-  ment— consisting  of  five  beaches  (gedOi^ 
cal),  established  but  one  lesisbitiye  house,  those  of  prelates,  nobility,  landboldera, 
The  constitution  of  Juile  S»,  1798  (repofo-  learned  men  and  merchants.  Lord  Ben- 
lican\,  declaredjin  section  39,  theie^da-  tjnck's  constitution  for  Sicily  (18]2|  estab^ 
tive  body  *'one,  indivisible  and  perma-  lished  two  house|9i  .In  Sweden,  bv  the 
neiit"  The  constitutioii  of  the  year  III,  constitution  of  June  7, 1809,  there  is  but 
Sept  23^  1795  (with  a  directpiy  of.  five  one  house,  consistinj^  of  the  estates — 
members),  established  a  council  of  eldera^  the  nobility,  clergy)  citizens  and  crown 
confflsting  of  250  menibeiB,  and  a  council  peasants.*  hi  the  kmcdom  of  the  Nether- 
of  fhre  liundred.  The  memben  of  the  lands,  there  were  two  noi^ses  of  die  states* 
latter  were  to  b^'ajt  least,  35  years  of  age,  general,  one  composed  of-  members  fo^ 
those  of  the  former,  at  least,  40  years,  nfe;  faid,.aJso,b7o  houses' of  the  provin- 
The  council  of  five  hundred  had  the  ex-  cial  estates.  *  Saxe- Weimar  .h4s  but  one 
elusive  right  of  initiating  laws.  Both  house^  as  had  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  at 
were  chosen  fbt  three  years.  The  con-  least  before  its  unioii.  with  Meiningen. 
stitation  of  Dec  13, 1799  (consular),  estab-  Under  .the  article  ^JSTetherlandij  we .  mall 
lished  a  legislative  body,  which  could  only  give  the.  new  Bdgian  '  constitution,  pro- 
adopt  -Or  reject  propositions  made  bv  the  vided  it  is  settled.  In  the  Ionian  Islands, 
govenimeitt,  and  communicated  and  dis-  there  is  a  senate  of  10  members,  and  a 
cussed  by  the  tribunate.  (See  Legisiative  legislative  body  of  40  membela  (See 
JBf>Af.]  The  members  were  chosen  for  hrtian  I^ands,)  The  diet  of  Switzerland 
fiveyeais.  There  was  also  a  conserva-  (Togvafeuitf)  consists  of  19^  deputies,  who 
tive  senate.  -■  {Qee  SenixUJ^  The  consu-  vot^  according  t&instructiotisirom  their  re- 
late fbr  life,  ana  the  i'mnenal  government,-  apective  cantons.  The  copstitution'of  the 
retained  the  lendative  body,' but  the  tribu-  GermfLn  diet  (Btmdutag)  is  similar.  (See 
bate  was  abolidied.  The  uuaie  CangHtu;^  Chrmanic  Cof^etkrMm.y  Neither  of  these 
iionnetk  at  last  established  houses  'of  peers  bodies  has  any  reseniblance  to  the  conmss 
(for  life  or  hereditary},  and  of  representsr  of  .the  U.  States.  The  bbtistitutions  of  the 
tives— the  latter  on  the  basis  of  taxation,  new  Anlerica&ffovemments,a8  Colombia, 
(See  dkarU  OmsiiiutionndUi  jE3ecAkm,'and  Brazil,  Mexico,  &C.,  have,  in  general,  estab- 
jfh^nce).  In  the  article  France;^  it  will.be  liabed:two  hou^  on  die  plan  of  those  of 
seen,  that,  inJCOO,  whoi  the  elder  .Bour- '  the  U.  States.  In  Bolivia,  the  lesialative 
bon  line  was  declared  to  have  'ibicfeited  deparOhent  cionsi^ts  of  three  ImmGbes,  the 
the  thrpne,it  was  provided,  .in  the  addi-  tribuned,  die  seiiaton,  9nd  the  censora. 
tions  to  the  charter,  that  the.oigianization  (See  BrcaSy  Peruj  MexieOf  &c.)  We  ou^t 
of  thepeeragephouldundei^arevisienin  to  mention,  in-  connexion  with  thia  sub- 
IS31 :  the'jresult  we' shall  ffive  tinder  the  .  ject,*that,  in  most  governments,  the  execu- 
article  Peer*  Poland,  by  die  constitution  tive  has  also  a  le^slative  voice,  in  so  iar 
granted  by  the  ^empetror  Alexander,'  h«|s  thAt  it9  saiM^tipn  is  required  to  give  the 
two  houses— a  seibate,  copsisting  of  nienv  force  of  law  to  the  acts  of  the  le^slative 
hers  appointed  for  life  by  fhe  sovereign,  bodies.  .  Thus,  in  England  and  France, 
and  not  by  the  viceroy^  aiid  a  house  6f  the  royal  asseiit  is  necessary  to  the  ptaage 
representatives.  The  kingdom  of  Nor-  of  a  biH.  In  die  U.  States,  the  presi- 
way  has  two  chambc^ns— the  iJ^hxng  .dent,  and^  in. the  laiget  part  of  the  states, 
(q.  ▼.)  and,  the  Odeb^tikg,  both  together  the  governors,  have  a  provisional  «e<(^ 
composinff  the  Stort^^i^  Lq.  v.)  Bavaria,  LE^jmnTACT ;  ftom  Ux  (the  \kw\  vdienoe 
Hanover,  Wflrtembeiif^/jBad^n  and  He6se^  Upixvim,  (bonfornlla^le  to  law);  hence  le- 
Darmstadt  have  each  two  houses.  The  fiftftmo^f  children  are  the  oaring  of  a 
constitution  whidh  Jdseph  -Napoleon  gave  hrwful  marriage ;  and  those  which  are  bom 
to  Spain,  July  6,  1^08,  established  one  out  of  vtredlock  (dfe  said  to  be  UgiUmat^ 
hotiee, the  cort^  conoMingof^three  estates,  wh^u -they  are  declared  legitimate  by  the 
— the  prelates,  TiobiUty  and  people,  ynHtiA  st^te.  A  penon  kgiimaUB  his  claims 
senate,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  con*,  when  he  produces  legal  proof  of  th^ 
ndered  as  a  bianch  of  the  fegj^latufe,  justice.  After  the  French  revolution,  in 
The  constitution  of  the  cortes  of  March  the  last  century,  had  deprived  the  Bour- 
19, 1812,  established  bat  one  house--4he  bons  of  ti^e  throne  of  France,  to  which 
oortes.  Thispiganization  was  imitated  in  they  lai^' claim  iiy  virtue  of  then-  ri(^t  of 
Piedii^t,  Napfes:  and  Portagal,  at  the  succession,  and,in  particular,  afte^;  thyr  re- 
tmie  of  the  respective  revolutions  in  those  covery.of  it,  in  1814,  the  word  fyftwmiw 
coontriea.     'Tne  constitutien  granted  to  becanfie  very  common m  the  language^ 

.41  • 
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Eiuopean  politico  The  question  Who  from  their  dirioe  desctDt;  and,  if  (bar 
» the  legitiinate  ruler?  is  intiinately  con-  look  no  hi^er  than  a  human  ancesbnv it 
nected  with  the  general  sul^ect  cff  ^ove-  will  be  hard  to  prove  the  direct  descent 
i^gDty.  (q.  ▼.)  Formerly,  when  political  of  many  a  princely  house  from  the  aouroe 
questions  wei«  treated  less  scientiiically,  whence  it  derives  its  claims  to  spvei^eign- 
legitinuu^  was  not  so  raiuch  a  point  of  ty.  The  memoirs  of  couits  show  how 
contest  Stat^  oountrieSi  nations,  passed  often  plebeian  blood  has  been  mixed  with 
by  inheritance,  ^conquest,  manciage  con-  royal.  But  it  is  neediess  to  spend  time  in 
tracts,  &c^  and  the  lesitimacy  ofa  prince  i^Aidng  a  theoiy  which  eVen  Chateau- 
was  decided,  general^,  like  an  awr  of  briand,  Qp<^ .  its  stimch  defender,  has 
ordinary  diplomacy;  less,  however,  in  the  disclaimed.  In  a^  late  speech,  he  says, 
ease  of  fj^wjglatwl  than  of  the  continent  **I  do  not  believe  in  the  divine  right  of 
But  when  the  .allies  dethroned  Napo-  kings,"  and  ^*  monarchy  is  no  longer  a 
leon  and  his  brothers,  thifff  wanted  some-  religion ;  it  is  a  political  form.^  For  all 
thing*  to  oppose  to  the  <uaiins  wliich  he  who  consider  the  state  as  a  secie^  of 
derived  Srom  his  elecdbn  by  tlie  peo-  men  with  equal  rights,  and  the  sovem- 
ple.  A  phantom  was  therefi^re  created,  at  ment  as  established  for  their  welnre,  the 
the  congress  of  \^enna,  ca^ed  UgUxnum^  question  is  easily  solved.  He  who  rales 
and,  sinoe  th9t  time,  has  been  constantly  with  the  approbation  of  the  people,  is  le* 
used*  but  never .  defined,  which^indsed,  it  gitimate.  if,  after  submitting,  for  a  while, 
cannot  be,  because  the  fects  .Defi^re  the  to  one  ftmily,  they  choose  to  transfer  thor 
worid  are  too  stubborn  for  ^Js  thebry  of  allegiance  to  another,  they  *hay^  incou- 
thejieieditaiy  descent  of  .nations^  like  com^  testably,  the  right  to  dosa  The  mistakes 
mon  property.  If  this  right  of  inheritance  to.  which  they  may  be  fiable,  in  asong  their 
could  •  be  proved}  legitimacy .  'would  be  riffhts,  do  not  aftect  the  nights  thenaselves. 
something  very  easily  diefinable ;  but  there  The  ^<>od  of  the^  people  is  the  sole  olject 
is  a  diflferenoe  between  an  estate  and  a  of  government,'  and  no  title,  howevsr 
nation.  The  Austrian  Observer,. a  semi-  high-sounding,  or  old,  or  well-eanied,  can 
offidal.  paper,  in  order  \o  ppove  the  Turks  contest  with  itJ  History,  moro6ver,  is  full 
legi^mate  masters  of  Greece,  once  defined  of  instaneefs  of  deigning  houses  dispiiaoed 
Intimacy  thus :.  ^  JSvery  sovereign  'is  le-  by  revolutions,  ana  succeeded  by  oilhea^ 
gitimate  who  is  such  by  a  long  series  of  which  uav.e  6een  considered  k^^itiinBte,  on 
treaties  with  other  lawful  sovereigns",  account  of  theilr  acceptance  by  the  peo- 
Austrian  foffic !  Misconceptions  of  certain  pie.-  .[As  thisqubstio^  has  afiiocded,  and 
pSssagos  of  the  Old  TeeAfunent,  a  confu-  is  likely  to  Aftpcd,  so  m^p{i  dispute  in 
non  of  religious  and  political  .ideas,  to-  Europe,'  the  following  lUticle  is  ^iven 
sether  with  feudal  views  surviving  the  from  tlie  German  Conversaticxis-Lezicoo. 
institutions  which  ^ve  them  birth,  have  ,  Every  one  knows. what  a  shock  the  doc- 
involved  t)ie  question  of  .lefritiniacy  in  trine  of  legitihiacy  has  received  from  the 
great,  obicurity.  The  mo^  absurd,  doc-  h^te  >  revdlution^  particulariy  that  of 
ti^es  have  been  broached  in.  tha^tteinpt .  France,  and  it  is  not  necesssi^  iix'  us  to 
to  support  this  doctrine  of  the 'holy  tdli-  attempt  a  fonnal  i:efutatioii  of  such  nans 
ance,and  other  fellies,  which  have  been  of  .the  following  iurticle.  as  may  be  oofec- 
maintained  .at  the  eJkpense  of  .the  blood  iionable.1.  The  word  legHhiaaf  is  now 
and  happiness  of  nations.  The  peoplie  of  conunomy  used,  m  Europe,  to  (tenote  the 
a  republic,  of  course,  peed  no  arguments  kwfuhiete  of  the  governments  in  a  herod- 
to  convince  them  of  the  ftitility  of  the  itaiy  monarchy,  where  the  supreme  dig- 
theory ;  but  we  might  say  to  the  ^uro-  nity  and  power,  pass  'by  law  from  one 
pean  advocates  of  legitiniapy,.that  it  has  recent  to  atiotlier,  According  to  the  v^ 
no  foundation  in  history.  Jf  force  is  to  or  primogeniture.  In  this  sense,  Napo- 
be  adqpted  as  its  basis,  don  Miguel  is  the  leon  Bonaparte .  is  called  on  iUtgi^mdk 
legitimate  ruler,  of  .Portugal,  if  .it  rests  Hrier  of  Fi^ce,  though  he  was  a^nowl- 
on  long  possession,  we  might  .ask  how  ed^  by  th^  French  nation,  and  by  odier 
many  generations  are  required.  t6  legiti-  powers  (even  by  Elndand,  which  hmo- 
mote  robbery ;  or  we  mifht  'say,  with  tiated  and  concluded  with  him,  as  feet 
Luther,  that,  on  this  prtnciplei  Batan  is  the  consul,  ^e  peace  of  Amiens).  Louis 
most  Intimate  of  rulers,  because  liis  king-  Sumislatis  Xavier,  on  tl^e  contrary,  as  the 
dom  is  the  oldest    .  In  our  prosaic- times,  - 

those  who  rest  die  rigjit  of  sovereignty  on  ,  *»Sl  J*»?  •«"'??  of  the^ber  of  poer^  Anil 

bhihcannot,liketiiejmcienus^^^^  i?\h?i,:l;r»,^'r^ 

{fiter  or  an  Apollo  the  founder  of  a  royal  Fite-James  waved  th«^  i^«a  3  divine  r^l,  aad 

me,  knd  deidiibe  tin  divine  right  of  princes  app«alod  to  the  people.. 
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.  eld60t  lMY>ther  of  Louis,  XVI,  10  caDed  a  it  w  intnisfed.  The  historical  oricin  of 
UgUimate  ruler  of  France,  hecause  (agioo-  this  order  *is  not  to  be  taken  into  uie  ac- 
ably  to  tbe  Salic  law,  which  prevails  in  count,  but  merely  the  fact  that  it  is  estab- 
the  Franch  monarchy)^  after,  the  death  of  lished  by  the  law  (which,  in  theory,  ex- 
Louis  XVI,  his  son  was  to  succeed  to  the  presses  iiothine  ebe  than  the  univeraal 
throne,  under  the  title'  of  Loma  XVU;  will,  <h-  the  WOl  of  the  people),  and-  has 
and,  as  he  died  without  children'or  broth-  thus  gained  the  form  or  a  riffht  If  we 
e)B,  and  his  sister  (the  present  duchess  of  look  to  history,  we  shaA  find'  few  govern- 
AngouMme)  could  not  succeed,  bis  first  niehts  that  have  a  claim  to  legitimacy  as 
uncle  '(fonnerly  count  of  I^rpvenoe)  was  havinff  been  lawfiit  in  their  origin.  As 
to  be'con»dered..as  Louis ^  XVIII,  al- .  regards  the  Bourbons,  it  is  well  knovm 
though  tlie  Bourbon  dynas^,  in  fiict,  that  Hu^  Gapet,  the  founder  o^  ifae  third 
ceased,  to  rule  Bt  the  death  of  Louis  'XVI.  dvnasty  of  the  French  km  a  fiom  whom 
This  si^^codon  of  the  word  is  plainly  also  the  Bourbons  defended,  fiained  the 
too  limited;  for,!,  it  is  not  adiq)ted  to  French  throng,  to  the  injuiy  of  the  exist- 
stales  with  elective  govenments,  notwith-  ing  sovereigns,  by  his  courage  and  ability, 
standing  a  regular  government  is  estab-  in  the  tendi  centuiy.  If  it  is  asserted  that 
linhcd  in  t^em,  as  well  as  in  hereditaiy  illeffitimate  figthority  was  made  Intimate 
states,  by  constitutional  laws,  and  conae-  by  beiil^  transmitted-  fronvone  person  to 
quratly  there  are  legitimate  rulers  in  another,  then  it  must  be  concedea,  that;  if 
th'em ;  %  it  is  not  adapted  to  hereditary  Napoleon  had.  died  before  his  abdicatioD, 
states,  if  the  reigninff  nmily  becomes  ez-  and  left '  the  power  to  his  son,  the  Itttter 
tihct,  when*  a  new  nmily  must  be  eallod  would  havejoeen  «  legitimate  sovereign 
by  the  nation  to  the  throne,  or  a  different  <jf  France^  and  coiis^Mently  there  wOuld 
form  of  hereditaiy  succession  be  adopted.  •  have  been  two  legitimiate  dynasties  in  the 
in  re^|ak3d  lo  the  persons  who  are  to  fill  kingdom — die  murfoon^  and  the  .  Napo- 
the  highest  offices  of  dignity  cind  power,  leon ;'  biit  It  is  not  easily  uiiderstood 
But  there  is  an  error,  also,  at  the  veiy  Mow  niere  transfer  6an'  make  tlmt  power 
fi>undation  bf '  this  .  above  defiqition  of  .  legitimate  which  wa»  aft  first  illegitmiate. 
lis^timaey^  it  sujpposttrthat  the  state,  that  It  cannot  tie  considered  the  same  as  pre- 
18,  the^  peoplq  fiying  in  a  certain  tenitoiy,  setiptioii  (priewr^pfio) ;  vn  prebcriptiott  on^ 
in  civil  tuuon,  is  the '  private  property  of  a  takes  place  when  a  porative  law,  relating 
sfng^e  fiuiuly,  traiMQiSBiblef  uke  all  oth^r  to  the  rights  bf  private  persons,  has  fixed 
private  poBDCflcions^  from  the  parents  to  a  certain  period,  wfthin  which  some  result 
their  children,  or  other  relatioiMl,  as  lotig  takes  place  <$  but -neither  national  law,  nor 
as  any  brancli  OJT  the  family  tstivina ;  for  the  laws  of  single  iafates,  fix  any  kind  of 
QX^e  man  oan'  never,-  riffhtfliliy.  Be  the*  prescription  in  regard  to  the  rights  ef  a 
property  of  anotfaer<^-6ti]lless  a  ratdtimde  governments'  A  rulery  in  truth,  becomes 
of 'people,  in  civil  union,  or  a  state.  If  fegitiitiate,  if  the  people  submit  to  him. 
Idle'  idea  of  property  was  applicable  in  and  thus  in  fiict,  if  not  formally,  consent 
this  case,  the  nilbr  ought  rather  to.be  call- ,  to  cede  to  him  the  supreme  di^itv  and 
ed  the  propeity  6f  the  state,  than  the  power ;  but  this  w^s  the  case  with  rlapo- 
state  the  property '  of  tho  ruler ;  but;  the '  leon.  The  French  people  acknowledged 
idea  does  not  admit  of  bemg  applied  to  the  him  their  .sovei%iflBi-s-fii8t  ^ndor  the  tide 
relation  existing  between  .a  state  and  i|ts  offini  conmd,  and  afterwards  under  the 
governor.  This  relation  cap  bepraperlv  tit&  of  .emperor  ;  and  the  state  Of  thihgs 
considered  only  as  a  contract,  by  which  thus  established  in  Fnnee,''Wits  approvM 
the  dominion  of  the  state  is  given  to  the  even  .fay  foreign  ^powers*  The  French 
ruler,  whether  the  eompact  be.  meielv  vir-  nation  cannot  have  been  forced  to  submit 
tual  and  tacit,  or  express  'and  fOnnda^and  tt>  him,  becuise,  when  he  took  the  reins  of 
whether  the  .supreme  power  is  given  to  a  the  government,  he  ha^  come  fronf  Egypt 
<}efinite individual, •who isappoirited  anew  without  ah  army,  and  his  power  was  nir 
eveiy  time,  or-  to  a  whole  fiimjU^,  fi^oin  '.too  small  to  subdue  the  whole  French 
whaclr  the  nders  are  to  succeed'  one' an-'  people. ;  Grant  that  one  party  was  umust 
other,  without  a'  fresh  choice,  in  order  to  m  aecliirihg  the  family  oif  Louis  XVI  to 
prevent  the  dangers  attendant  pn  fixHiuent.  have  forfeited  the  throtae,  still  the  Flench 
elections.  But  theve  is  another  and  pi^hices,  hy*  their  flight  fhim  FnSiee,  had« 
more  comprehensitresipiification  of  the  m  a  manner^  banished  themselves,  and  re- 
word legihmfuy,  by  which  we  are  to  pn-  signed  their  6laitns  to  the  throne ;  fer 
derstandthe  order  existing  in  a  state,and  es-  these  Claims  could  not  be  maintained  by 
tablished  bf  law,  with  respect  to  the  ferm  wotds  merely,  but  required  action.  They 
of  government,  and  the  p^ttoos  to  whom  were  not  perxnitted  to  leave  the  king,  with 
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whoM  penon  dl  their  lights  were  con-  so  eaDed  by  way  of  eimoenee ;  dMt  m, 
nected ;  on  the  coDtreury,  they  were  according  tb  the  use  of  the  term  sinoe  the 
bound  to  defend  his  person  and  his  rightSi  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  of  all  those 
as  a  sovereign,  even  at  the  p^ril  of  their  states  which  do  not  depend  entirely  for 
lives.  -  But,  as  they  regarded  only  th^r  their  existence  on  a  federative  union ;  or 
own  safety,  and  deserted  France  and  its  of  the  eight  powers  which  signed  the 
throne,  it  might  eaaily'be shown  that  they,-  peace  c^  Paris;  or,  in  a  more  limited 
in  &cti  renounced  their  claims,  and  even  sense^  of  the  five  powers  which  sent  their 
promoted  that  akiarchjr,  fit>m  which  npne  eommidBionei»  to  the  last  congress.  In 
out  a  mighty  hand  could  rescue  tkeir  this  practicaUy'  admitted"*  signification, 
country.  If  now  Frsnce  acknowledged  Intimacy  relates  not  mer^y  to  the  dy- 
its  deliverer  (for  such  Napoleon,  at  mat  nasty,  but  also  to  the  jfoims  of  govem- 
ttme^  indisputably  appeared)  as'«  its  .mon-  ment  It  hokls  strict  monarchical  prinei- 
arch,,  becalise  the  old  dvpas^  sufficed  its  pies,  a^  a  seneral  rule,  and  allows  only  the 
claims  to  be  overiookeo,  what  was  want^  few  actually  existing  exceptions;  but  it 
ing  to  make  him  »  legitimate  sovereign?  would  be  impossible  to  ackn<ywledge  an 
But  this  legitimacy  was  wanting,  wh^n,  antimonarchical  change,  even  dioueh 
on  his retum  fi!om  fSba,  he. undertook. to  it  ivere  proposed  voluntarily  by  the 
resume  the  throne  of  France;  for,  in  this  sovereign  ninflalf ;  for  with  this  idea  of 
ca^  he  overthrew  an'  existinff  poUfical  leptimacv  is  closely  comiecied  the  right 
order,  i^a  occasioned  a  kinld  of  anarchy,  or  the  European  powers  to  prevent,  by 
A  laree  part  of'  France  formally  With*  fbrce  of  arms,  any  aheraticms  in  the 
stood  nim,  and  refiised  to  send  represen-  government,  wjiich  are  o{^K>^ed  to  the 
tatives  to  the  cAomp  de'Maiy  where  he  iA-  monarchical  principlies  of  other  states; 
tended  to  establish  his  legitimacy..  M6r6-  aud.as^in  t!^  it  has  reference  only  to  the 
over,  ~no  foreini  power"  rdco^pnised  his  dangers  whicn  may' accrue  to  other  stat^ 
authority^  What  the'  event*  would  bflye  fix>m  the  establishment  of  republican  in- 
been  if  Napoleon  had  prevailed  at  Wa-  stitutiohs  in  ttiy  one,  it  considers  only  die 
terloo,  cannot  be  defe^iiied ;  but  it.  is  cer-  fiu;t  of  their  existence,  not  the  manner  of 
tain  that  the  modern  French  th^cHy  of  their  origin.  Th^  right  of  armed  interr 
legitimacy,  would  btfve  been  subjected  to  ference  in  the  intOii^l  affiiirB  of  fi>reign 
the  greatest;  di^culdes.  .This  theory,  states,  1^  is  Well  known.  Has  never  been 
however,  has  never  beeA  reduced  to  prac^  dirouted,  but  by  Kngland^'snd  America, 
tice,  but  only  the  more  liipited'one  ;ibove-  Indeed,  it  has  been  maintained,  even  by 
explained,  as  is  proved  by  histoiy  in.  gen-  nhifeeopheis  ( Kant^Zum  ewigem  FViedat— 
era],  and,  particularly,  Y^  the  history  of  On'  perpetual  peace),  who  make  it  a  fiis- 
£ngland,  wfatere  the  throne  of  the  Stuarte  daraentalaltiele  of  intematidnal  law,  that 
is  now  occupied  by >  sovereigns^  whom  all  no  state  should'  be  without  a  repreaenia- 
the  worid  looks  upon  as  legitimate,  five  governoaenL  This  right  of  armed 
though,  till  the  death  of 'the  last  pretend-  •  intervehtidn,  howevier,  admits  of  serious 
er,  theymOst  have  been  vieWed,  accord-  question':  if  it  was  once  air.|aidwMged,  it 
ing  to  the  vdtra  theory,  'as  iHe^timate:  might  be  used,  also,  by  repui^ca  In 
This  feeds  us  to  the  oonckision,  that  the  admtion  to  the  importance  of  the  doctrine 


proper  point  of  yiev^  for  conslderihg  legit-  .of  legitimacy,  in  reffard  to  subjects  of 
imacy,  at  present,  in'  £Jurope,iB  not,  in  re- '  international  law,  it  is  (e<]iially  important 
latien  to  the  lawful  tide  to  power,  but  oh*  'as>  respects  the  internal  govenim^iit  of  a 


ly  to  its  actual  existenc'e ;  and  that'  the  staiCe;  as  it  depends  chiefly  upon  ttus  to^ 
national  law'  of  modern  Europe,  while  it  decide  how  fer.the  acts  of  agovemmenti 
aims  .to  put  an  end  to  the  convulsioiis  of  merely  usurped,  can  be  obligatory  oik  the 
the  last  do  years,  is 'founded.  oA  the  sup-  .'legitimate  govarninent,  if  it.  should  be 
port  of  the  present  -state  of  things  With  again  restored.  This,  obligation  can 
the  changes  confirmed  by  the  imanimous  neidier  be  maintained,  nor  denied,  .uncon- 
consent  of  the  principal  European  pow-  ditiona^.  It  is  impossible  to  declare  all 
ers.  Hence  arises  a  veiy  definite  votion  of  .  those  acts  of  the  public  authority.  Which 
legitimacy,  wholly  fine  from  the  difficulties  .  have  taken  piacei  during  a  long  usiirpatksi, 
which  occur' in  accotmtingfor  the  lawful  invalid.*  ^It  would  be  ^ua^  absurd  to 
origin  of  powen  for,  on  diis  ground,  it  treat  ^s  absolutely  unalterable  all  abuses 
is  no  longer  uecessaiy  to  show  how' a'  efjustice  (confiscations;  peqallaw^  attacks 
national  government  and .  dynasty  was  •  upon  the  private  proper^  of  the  legitimate 
established  in  eariy  times,  but  only  tha^  it  ruling  house)  Inr  whiph  the  usurpatkNi 
is  now  acknowledged.  ,  The  acknowl-  was  attended,  fr.the  previous  sovereign, 
edgment  is  that  bf  the  Eurc^pean  povfa%    therefor^  is  deposed,  no  one  can  refuse  fia 
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the  people  the  rigl^t  of  submitdDg,  at  least,  are  lustifiable  in  maiotainiag  their  mo- 
Ibr  a  season,  to.  that  power  which  has  narchical  principles,  they  are  no  less  aur 
been  established  in  the  pUce  of  the  legiti-  thorlzed  to  Jtoiintain  them  \n  their,  purity ; 
kpate  government,  especially  when 'the  that  is^  as  the  means  of  legal  authority,  and- 
latter  has  ceased  to  struggle  against  the  to  prevent  the  rtim- of  those  institutions  hy 
usurper,  or  con^nues  its  resistance  .without  which  they  are  to  be  kept  from  degen- 
sufficient  means.  This  pineiple  'was  no-  ei^iting  into  despotism ;  or,  if  these  insti- 
where  expressed  so  early  afidso  decidedly  tutions  .have  already  been  aestit>yed,  to 
as  in  England ;  for  nowhere  has  there  been  renew  them^  as  prudence  and  the  spirit 
such  a  varietv  of  govetiimentSj  which  of  the  times,  wilt  allow,  This  authority, 
were  afierwards  declared  to  be  mereUSur-  .which  may.  be  deduoe»d  from  a  necessaiy 
pations,  as  there,  during  the  contest,  for  duty,  they  have. particularly  when  it  is 
64  years,. betweep  the  houses  of  York  and  requisite  to  support  an  eigsting  govern- 
Lancaster,  and,  subeequehtly,  at  the  time  ment,  by  arma^  against  usurpation  or  the 
of  the  common wealttt  and  of  Cromwell,  idolance  of  the  mob.  When  this  view  of 
Hence  the  Engfish  eariy  learned  to  dis-  le^imaipy  flndji  place  among  the  fNmcticai 
tinguish  acmal  sovereignty  (government  pnnciples  of  nanpnal  law  (and  it  cannot 
de/ofiio)  from  •  legal  ^vemmcnt  (govern^  be  said  to  be  rejected,  as  ipueh  has  ali^y 
mient  dtjwrt\  and  laid  down  the  position;  been  d^pne  in  its  spirit),  an  important  step 
that  subfepts  were  bound  to  yield  obedi-  will  have'befen  made  toWards  the  accom- 
eoce,  even  to  a  usurper,  as  loqg  as  he  is  pliahment  of  the  grand  pVoiect  of  universid 
izL  fiill  possesnon  of  public  power,  and  'order,  a  universsl  -tribunal,  and  universal 
that  ihey  arc  equally  guilty  or  high  trea;^  peace^  (See  Malte  Pirn's  TraiU  dt  la  hk- 
son  in  forming  conspirad^  affainst  such  ^  gfiftimC^  &C.,  Paris,  1825;  and  the  articles 
usurper,  as  acainst  the  lawful  monarch.  jiix-jt^ChapeUe^Coiiipie88,Hob^ 
(This  is  said  hy  ear  Matthew  Utde,  in  his  -  LsHiCAliNfiohu'G^rge ;  a  major  in  the- 
PJeas  of  the  Crown.- i,  60;  Blackstone,  .royall  SaJipdn  surtny,  'and  the  inventor  of  a 
Commentaries,  ij  370,  and  iv,  77.)*  -Ac-  mediod  of  topographical  vdMwh^gy  wl^ch 
cordimly,  under.  Edward-  IV  4>f  Yoric*  ii^.caUed  after  his  name.  He  was  the  son 
when  he  had  deprived  the  house  of  )>m-  of  ^.  miller  Jn  humUe  drcumstances,  and 
caster  of-  the  (hrone,-  in  the  .pei:son  6f  bom  Ms^  U.  17^  at  Baruth,  in  the  fbr- 
Henrv  VI,  peilions  were  punished,  who  mer  Saxob  electorate.  His  eariy  educa* 
had  been  guilty  of  treason  against  the  doh  he.' received  from  thQ  villa^  smithy 
last  king  c^  the  depcned  house  ^  and  in  and  afterwards  woriced  in^the  milL  The 
express  law  of  Henry  VII,'  in  the  year  recruiting.offic^rB,  who.oft^n  attacked  tho 
1495,  declared  idl'  persons  innpcent,  who  lower -class,  of  people  in  disguise,  way- 
had  prbn^sed  or  yielded  obedijonce  to  the  laid,  him,  and  earned  him  off'  to  their 
king  de'fado  {the  usurper).^  Althougjh  qqarters,  to  he  was  walking  to  church. 
Charles  .11  numbered  tue  yean  of  hiis  Ltihmaim  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
xeiga  fix>m  th^  death  of  his  mher  (Jan.  d(^,.  industiy  ahd  skill  m  writing  and  dn^wing. 
16&),  yet  a4  the'  algts.of  the  interregnum  In  1793,  be  obtainedJiis  di^haige,  in  order 
remained  in  full  forces  unless,  they  were  to' devote  himself  ei^tirelv  to  topographical 
necessarily  repealed  hy  the' enactment  of  labors,  and  surveyed  about  500  squfoe 
new  lawB.  In  Prance,  at  the  resto^tion,  miles  in  the  Erzgebirj^^together  with  seve- 
the  statesmen  were  obliged  to  adopt  tho  ial  privieoe  estates.  The  want  of  the  corn- 
game  prinpiplft.  The  idea  of  le^tunkicy  ,  nyon  facilities  for  surveying,  led  him  to  the 
is  to  be  consdered,  moreover,  in  reference .  iqyention  and  application  of  ^ose  impor- 
to-th^  limits  of  the  powef  of  sovereigns,  to  .tant  rules,  whicn  are  found  Jn  the  second 
well  the  natural  and  univensal;  a^  the  ptei-  volume  of  his  woriL.  Lehmann  also  gained 
tive  or  conventional.  Even  the  .ancieritB<>  much  exj^rience.in  regard  to  the  origin 
disciiiguffihed  tyranny-— power  Without  a  and.  constitution  of  single  elevations,  and 
just  munda^ion  {tyranm^  abwjut'tibdo,  lor  of  •mountainous,  chains,  and  afterwards 
usurpation>--from  the  unjust  use  of  power.  fi>uiided  u(»ou  it^his  mode  of  topographical 
in  Itself  legitimate  (ilyr^tmuf  exerctfib) ;.  and,  drnwii^gf  translated  into  English  by  .Si- 
if  legitimacy  is  Once  viewed  qs  a  pnndple  bom.;  He  made  the .  campaigns  under 
or  national  law,  it  mtist  necessarily  be  as  Napolecm,  in  the  Saiu>n  army,  and  ner- 
much  ad  dbject  of  support,  in' this  latter  fJ>rmed.]importabt  services*  Napoleon 
relation,  .as  it  is  against  usurpation  and.  held  bim  in  high  estimatibn.  By  constant 
revolution.  The  iiuUntcnance  of  the  ex-  application  to  his,profe8Bion,heconQticted 
istingiEitate  of  things  is  as  much  required  a  disease  whicH  finally  terminated  his 
in  tlus  view  as  in  the  others,  and  for  a  life,  Sept  6, 1811.  His  system  is  of  great 
hi^er  purpose.    If  the  £uro|>Qan  powers  importance  to  the*  soldier.    It  was  pub- 
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firiied,  after  Ins  deatlit  by  profenorFjsclier,  Boiiiebmg,  be  ww  now  named  en  eleelonl 

with  Lehmanii^  last  improvemeniB.  eounselloryand  cbaoeeUor oQuatice;  butthia 

LKikNiTz.  Qottfiried  WUhelm,  baron  o^  buameaa  could  not  aatisQr  a  mind  tbbadng 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  acholarB  and  fbr1uiowledg&  '  He  continued  bis  litemy 

phikwophore    that   Germany    baa    ever  labors,  and  pjubliahed  hia  l%dan»  Moitm 

'produced,  was  bora  at  Leipeic,  July'9;  ahitmcii, and  7%dorUi Moiu^  conereU [1671^ 

J64d    His  flither,  who  .was  jprofeqBoi^.of  — two  ph^cal  inauuiea,  remaikable  on^ 

jurisprudence  in  that  city,  died  before  his  <br  the-boldneasor  their  views),  and  also 

son  had  completed  bos  six.di  year.    Leib-  bis  Saqr&umcta  ^THnUag,  per  funoa  Jirgu- 

nitz  attended  the  school  of  Bt  Nicbolai^  menia  iogica  HUfensoy  a   work   directed 

in  Leipsic,  till  he  was  15  yean  old,  with-  against  the  attacKs  of  the  Pole  Wissowa- 

out,  however,  adheVinj^  strictly   to   the  tius,  on  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity.    In 

prescribed  couise,  as-  he  w«s'  devotedly  the  mean  time^  the  liteniy  splendor  of 

attached  to  Livy  -tod  Vifi^  amonc  the  Paris  Jiad   attracted  his  attention^  and 

Latin  writeiB..  The  latter  he  knew  aunost  hei  witlinffly   nnderfeook  to  accompany 

entirely  by  heiart,  and,  even  in  bis  0I4  ace,  tbe  young  JBoineburg  thidier  (16/2),   The 

be  used  to  ;r0p^t, whole  books  of  nis  distractions  of  this  capital  end  not  draw 

poems.     He  was  soon  distinguished  fiir  him^mhisstudie&    He  a^fied,  himself 

rapidity  of  comprehension  and  facility  of  paiticulariy  to  mathematics,  and  etimed 

expression.    At  the>ageof  15' years,  be  the  acquaintance. of  the  celebrated  Hiiy- 

besan  bis  academical  oouise  at  Ltfdpaci  gens^  whose  expectations  he  snswered  by 

and,  akhougfa  his  principal  stndy  Was  oe-^  me  indention  of  an  arithmetical  nufichine, 

tensibly  law,.he  paid  pardcular  attention  to  similar  to  that  of  Pascal.  ^   His  patron, 

mathemadcs ana  philosophy,  at  that  ti^  Boineborg, died;  1673^  and.Labnitz,  wlie 

taught  by  James  Thomasius.  ^  He  passed  had  nbthing  to  det^fi  iiim  longer  in  Parii^ 

one  year  at  Jena,  in  Older  to  avail  himself  of  declined  the  place  of.  pensioner  in  the 

the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  matbema^-  academy,  as  it  would  have  been  necessaiy 

tician  Efarhard  WeigeL   Aft^fbis  return  to  for  him  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religkMi, 

Leipsic,  hestu4ica  me  Grecian  pbilo^pby.  and  went  to  England,. where  be  benme 

He  ^ve  S.  splibndiii  proof  of  lus  proriesS)  acquainted*  with  WsUis,  Bay]e,OldenlNRg 

in  his  philosophical  dissertation  lie  fVm-  and  Newton.     He  then  applicid  to  the 
c^pto  indkiduatimxsi  which  he  defended  .  duke  of  Bruni^wick-Lunebuig,  ^dio  nve 

under  Thomasius  (1664),  and  which  was  ,faim  the  office  of  couna^Uor,  awl  a  nenSoo, 

followed  bv  several  legal  treatises^  e.  g.  H^  with'  permission  to  extend  his  remence  in 

CondiHoniu$  (1665),  and  by  a  ^emanuble  '  foreign  countries  at  his  pleasure.    Avail- 

philosophico-matbematical  treatise,  De  Ai^  ing  fimself  of  thier  permission,  he  retuined 

fe  eom^tniitoraa.    Inbis^Oth.year,bepre-.  to  PhriSiWherQ  he 'spent  15  monlbfl^de- 

sented  himself  to'  the  lenl  faculty,  as  a  voted'  entirely  to  mttheniaiica^  and  then 

candidate  for  a  doctorttO^ut  was  refused  returned,  by  the  wayof  En^and  and  Hoi- 

on  account  of  his  youth,-  an4  received  bis  Uind,  to  Hanover,  where,  be  arrived- 1676^ 

degrde  at  Ahdrf.  /He  was  odered  the  ifhd  immediately  entered  upon  the  anper- 

plMe  of  professor  extraordiniffy  of  law,  in  intendence  of  me  lihraiy,  which  Was  his 

that  -univendty,  but.be-  preferred  goiliff  td  nnncipal  'duty.    Here  he  seem  punGshed 

I^uremburg,  where  there  Wertt  many  nis-  bis  treatise  fit  Jurt  Suprpmtut  ae  Leg^ 

tinguishedmep.    The  baron  Von  fioine*  Uimis  Principttm  (krmani^  wad  labored, 

bur^,  minister  4X>  the  elector  pf  Mentz,  1«itb  great  zeal,  to  effect  the  pnblicatkNi  of 

bsvinff  become  acquainted  with  himj  with-  •  the  ^mia  EnimimyatL  On  tbe  death  of  the 

drew  nim  from'  a  societv  of  alchemista,'  in  duke  of  Brunswick,  bis  suctieasor  eom- 
that  cit^,'  with  which,  be  bad  connected  .  missioned  Leibnitz  to  write  tfiebistoiy  of 

himself^  and,  promisbg  bini  a  place  in  the  hii^  house.  .  In  onier  to  conndt  tbe  docn- 

service  of  the  elector,  induced  bim  to  ftt  mants  necessary,  for  that  purpose.  Lob- 

himself  at  Fnmkfbrt  on  the  Maiiie.    Here  nitz  welit  (1687)-  to  Vientta,  and,  (as  the 

appeared,  in  1667,  his  JSTova  Mdhoduf  dU-  old  colmts  of  IJgnria,  Tuscany  and  E^ 

eenda  doeenda^  Jurisnrudeniuty  Whloh  were  sprung  from  the  same  source  as  die 

is  remarkable  for  ttB\  clear,  and,  «t  the  bouseoffiranswlclc)  thence  to  ItaJy.  Hie 

same  time,  profound  views,  and> which,  at  diree  years  "wliich  he  sp&n  in  making 

the  reouest  of  his  fNUroo,  was  so6n  &^  these  tours  of  investigation,  supplied  him 

lowed  by  a  treatise,  in  which  he  'endeav-  with  an.inimense  mass  of  di|4omatic  and 
ored  to  prove  to  (be  Boles,  that  it  was  for '  politieal  materasls,  the  sqaallestpoition  of 

tbeir  interest  to  elect  the  prince  of  Neu^  wbicdi  afipeared  jn  the  work  be  had  un- 

buig  king,  in  prefeiiepce  to  any  of  the  dtvtaken:  the  remainder  was  published  in 

othfer  candidates.     At  the  suggesdon  of  1698  tfnd  1700,  under  the  tide  Cbdbr 
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QtMm  tHphmOHeuB^  and  JIfimlitM  Oodi-  vdlor;  with  a  peimion  of  1000  •  roubles, 

ctf.    At  the  flame  tinie,heeiDpioyed  bim-  Loaded  with  honors,  be  crowned  his  lit- 

self  in  arranging  the  materials  which  he  erary  0ime  by  his  celebrated  Esmd  de 

had  coUeeted  for  his  historical  undertaking,  ThMicie  (1710),  in  which  he  maintained 

and,  aAer  bavins  published  an  essay  on  the  doctrines  of  preestablisbed  harmony 

the  cohnexion* 'between  the    nouses  of  and  optimism,  and  which  was  followed 

Bruns'viriek  and  Este^  which  procuied.him  (1715)  by  his  Euai  tur  ^EnUndfnunl  ht^ 

the  ^poincments  of  privy  4X>unsellor' of  mdin.  The  life  of  this  individual,  so  highly 

justice,  «nd  historiographeri  he  gave  to  &vored  by  fortune,  was  not  entirely  free 

the'  world  (1707 — 11)  Soipton$  Renai  from  'calamitv.    His  dnfonuiiate  contro- 

jBhNimeensitffii  (d  volumes,  folio).    But  veiny  with  Newton,  concerning  the  dis- 

this  important  work  was  only  a  preparatb-  covery  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  the 

17  step.     Tlie  hisipry  itself  was  -never  nuns  of  the  gout,  imbittered  the  close  of 

published:  the.  ontline  only  was  found  nis  active  life.    He^ed  in  his  70th  year, 

among  1^  papers  after  his  death)  and  pub-  Nov.  l^  1716i  fiis  moniiment,'  construct- 

lished  In  the  Ma  I^rudUorym  for  1717:  ed  in  the  form  of  a  (emple,  beais  the  sim- 

According  tp  this  plan,  we  should  have  pie  inscription  Osia  Juil3!mtii    Leibnitz 

ba4  «  grateral  account  .of  the  primitive  was' of  the  middle. size^  thin,  but  of  form 

condition,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  the  health,- .  with  a  habituid '  stbop.    His  hair 

whole   workit   in    confoimi^  with   the  was  black  in  his  youth,  but  labor  early 

vtewi  given' by  L^bnitz  in  his  PtUomo,  rendered  it  White;,  and  his  eyes,  which 

(See  ihe^MaEntdiiarwn  for  IGdS:)  The  were,  shortsighted,  w^re  strong,  even  in 

A^eesHomeB  ki^toriciBy  and  the  IKsqidrith  old  age^    He  nad  a  pleasing  copntenanice, 

de  Origme  Ihtncoruirt,  were  publisoed  at  awanntemperainent,and  as- much  animar 

Hflnover,  in  1715.    As  Leibnitz  displayed  tioti  in  hip  deUveiy  as  he  had  in  bis'labors. 

a  pro^nd  knowledge  Of  history  m  the  He,  studied  during  nearly  the  whole  bight, 

above-mentioBMsd  wores,  so  he  showed  a  and.ofbn.  to<^  his  sleep   in  his  chair, 

DO  less  intimate  aequaintance  with  theoki*  which  is  preserved  in  the  hbfanr  at  Haho^ 

gy,ui  his  attempts  at  fomfing  a  plan  for  ver.    Keying-  ev^  thing,  without  dis- 

reunitittg  the  Protestants  and  Catholics^  in  tinction,  he  contented  hiniaelf  with  making 

which  he  spent  inuch  fruitless  labor,  in  '  short  extracts,'  on  liq3e  paeoes  of  paper, 

(oonjunctipn  with  Molanus  and  Boesuet.  which  he  kept  |n  different  compartments^ 

Among  his  plans  for  the  g<>od«  of  mauhind,  though  his  niemory  was  so  eieellent  that 

may  be  mentioned  his  exertions  to  invent  h<l  luid'  little,  need  to  refer  to  them.  '  His 

a  univerBal.cliara6ter,  and  a  common  pbil-  conrespondence,  Which  extended  even  to 

osophical  .  lancwige   {paaigraphv).  '  His  China,  |ogether  with  the  other  relations 

labors  in  anomer  scieatific  undertakihff  which  he  niaintained  with  dififorent  dasses 

were  better  rewarded,     llie  elector  or  of  men,  took  up  a  great  part  of  his  time. 

Brandenburg  (ailierwardiB  Frederic i,  king  In  his -intercourse  whh  others,  he  was 

of  Prussia)  requests^' his  advice  in  th^  es-*  easv,  Without*  anr6gance  or  jealousy ;  irri- 

teblishmeni  of  the  royal*  academy  o'f^-  tabley  but*  quickly  reconciled.     His  ex- 

ences  at  fierlin,  and,  when  the  inislltut&en  pensM  Were  very  moderate,  .and  his  ene- 

was  completed,  according  to  his  plan,  the  mies  repnoacheid  him.  with  avarice.    He 

el€sctor  iiMule  him  president  of  the  acade-  was   tbtelly  ne^li^^t   of  his  •  domestic 

my  (1700).     Leibnitz  Punished  a  great  afCpirs,.  and  was  jiever  roarribd.     The 

Sut  of  the  p^)ers  in  the  JfifisceUonea'Bcro-  '  spirit,  of -the.  age,  the  study  of  the  older 

lanna,  which  the  new-acadeiiiy  pqblisb'*  flys$e;ns  of  ^hilosophy^  among  which  the 

ed  in  1710.    On  (he  death  of  the  king^  Grecian  had  occnpied  mucti  of  his  atten- 

tbree  vears^after^  his  successor  having  little  tion,  and,  above  aH,  the  mathematical  turn 

taste  for  the  sciences^  Leilmitz'  fotesaw  the  of  his  mind,  <^mbiaed  to  produce  his  pe- 

&U  of  the  sosiety,  and  therefore  hastened  culiarisystemofphilobophy.  He  expected 

to  Vienna  to  obta^i  for  it  the  protection  of  to  reform  philosophy  by  giving  it  this 

the  e^jnperor  Chanes  Vf.  Hn  e£S)rts  vrere,  direction^  and  he  hoped  to  establish  its 

.unsupcessful,  ahhoueh  he  received  a  miost  principles  in  such  a  inanner  that  the  strife 

flattering  reception  m>m  the.emperor,  who  between  dififerent  parties  would  cease  of 

had  alr^y  eonfooed  on  him  the  dignities  itself. '  On  thiir  account,  he-  was  in  fevor 

of  baton,  and  of  aulic  counsellor,  with  a  Of  rationalism  (q.  v.),  in  the  sense  hi  which 

pension  of  2000  florins.    He  also  4iad  an  it  was  maintained  by  Plato^  and  the  sys- 

mtarview  with  the  czar  Peter,  at  ,Toigaa  wm  of  demonstration,  which  prevent^ 
(1711),  who,  iri  return  for  hiq  advice  con-  bun 'from  entirdy  rejecthig  the  scholastic 

ceming  the  civilization  of  his  vast  enljiire,  philosophy.    There  are  in  philosophy,  as 

confoiTed  on  hun  the  title  «f  privy  coon-  in .  matliematies,  necesmy  tniths^  whkh 
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cannot  be  learned  ffom  experience,  but  all  finite  heings  are  aggregates  of  motiads, 
mttst  be  grounded  in  the  efloul  itself  iie  aoroe  havingacentral  and  governing  mon- 
tbejriest  on  prteciples,  the  proof  of  winch  ad.  The  dilSerent  ckawa-df  monads 
IB  independent  of  the  evidence  x>f:the  conceive  Of  the  univezae  with'  different 
aensea.  ^This  forma  the  basis  of  tiie  Leib-  degrees  of  distinomess:  God  alone  con- 
nitrian  Fadonalism,  the  pryncipal  ch^jnac-  ceiv^  k  perfecdy.  There  ia  no  actual 
teiislics  of  which  are  a' pecnliiar  theoiy  of  infiii^oe  (in/flu^  joAyiiciu)  of  one  thing 
knowledge,  the  doctrine  of^  Mohadology*  on  anothec,  nut  only  an  Ideal  connexioo : 
and  the  Theodicea,  or  doctrine  bf  optiniiam.  i.  e,  the  internal  clumgi^  of  each  *  monad 
With  regard  4d  kifow^edge,  according  to*  are  so  amnged  as  to  a^^ree  with  the 
this  syatem — \,  The  neoeasary.  truths  ajre  changes  in  th^  pionada  immediately  con- 
innate  in  the  aoul,  not^  indeed,  actually  nected 'with  it  Thecaqae  of  this  agree* 
forming  objectt  of  knowledge,  butcapahle  mei^t  is  the  infinite  wisdom  and  almighty 
of /being  c^ed  forth  by-oircumstances.  ppwer  of  the  Deity.  The  divine  under- 
Whatever  18  derived  &9m  the  senses  is  standing  ia  the  pft>toQipe  ef  aU  tnich,  beaa>- 
GOiUfii8ed,and  disdnct  knowledge  ia  poa-.  t^  and  absolute  good,  and  by  it  all  the  inte- 
ik  aessed  only  by  die  undemtandin^.  These  nor  changes  in  tne  monads,  were  so  prede- 
views  are  opposed  to 'the  jeqypnfbism  of.  temuned^  that  thei:eia  i^  perfect  harmony 
Loeke:  tn  order  to  aftaiii  truth,,  it  ia  in  their  succeasion.Tfais'predelienkiinBtiop 
necessftiy  lo-  use  the  rulea  bf  logic,  as  or  establiahed  harmony  was  arruiged  by 
mathempiticilMis  also  nsc'them,  by  unfeTd-  th&  •Godhead  when -fhe' plan  of  ihe  worid 
inf,  analytioally,  the  simple  truths  cpn-  wiis  fdrmed.  ^,Tb^  Theod]9ea,ia  die 
tam^d  in  a^subject,  until  the  fundamental  ddenoe  of  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the 
tnidi  ic(  attiuned.  .The.PaiteBian  criteiidn'  Creator  of  the  wof)d,  which  had  been 
— cleatneas  and  distinctness— 4s  not  sdf^-  imjHigned,  on  account  of  the  exisleboe. 
cient  **  Ou^  <conclunon|^''  says  Leibnitz  of  evil.  Such  a  )*heodiceli  -  Ldbnitz 
(0Jf».u,S!4),^re8tontwb.greAtprin<Siples^'  attempted,  paiticulariy  on  account  of 
the. principle' of  contiiidiction  (accoiding  the  conQaiy  views  broucht  fbrwaid  by 
to  which  we  deem  Ihat-fiilse  whieh  in-«  Bayle.  According  to  me-  Leibnitaan 
volvesacontradiedon^andlhattra^whidi'  system,  an  infinite  nuinbei'  of  worida 
is  opposed  to  falsehood),  and  the  princi--  are  possible/ in  th^  divine  undeistand-. 
pie  of  the  suftcient  re&i9Qn  (which  teaches  ing;  but,  of  ail  ^possible  ones^  (vod  has 
that  no  asserdo<i  is  tme,  u  "no  snfilcj^t  chosen  and  fi>rmed  the  beaL  Evecy 
reason  can  be'  given  Miy  it  is  tnie;  rather  thing  which  really  is,  is  best  in  connexion, 
than  fiUse),  whioh  Ifeittls  ^  an  abeblnt^.  even  if^- by .  itself  it  ia  nnperftcC  Tlis 
final  reason,  independent  of  accidentbl  system  is  ther^iv  denominated*  npH- 
cireumstance^  But  the '  final  reason  of-  mi$m,  •  Bfich  beirij^  is  intended  U>  Attain 
the  certainty  of  ianiOe  neceesary  truths .  js''  the  highek  degree  of  h^piness  of  which 
in  God,  as  the  source  of  all  necessary  and  it  is  capable,  ancl  is  to  dtfntribute,  as  a  paitr 
eternal  truth;  %,  Monadbtogy  forms  the  to  the  perfection  ofthe  wholjB.  The  ex- 
centml.  point  > of  the  system,  ahd-Leib-  isteAoe  ofevil^is  no 'argument  uninat  this 
nitz-  believed  that,  in  thi^  he  h'ad  didcov-,  sirstem,  becaote  metajphysit^d  evuis  mere- 
eredthe  fundamental  baais  'of- actual  lyAnecessaiyimperfetetion, in  the; nature 
knowledge.  All  experience  teaches .  us  .of  finite  t^inss,  fitMn  which  imperfcMctioii, 
that  there  are'coihpoundsubstan^;. can-  physical  evil  (siifiering)- and  moral  evil 
sequenttytheremust^  simple  ones,  tlie  (sin)  necessarily  proceed.  Mor^  evil  is 
senses  give  -us  only  confused,  tl^e  ^vnder-  founded  ib.  the  £eedom  of  finite  spirits, 
standing  distinct,  knowledge ;  and  (be  which  consists'  in  choosing,  neoonbag  to 
simple,  which  <Amnot  be  recognised  'by  grounds  of  preferenccj  one  amonc  many 
the  senses,  is  the  ground  of  the  compdund.  physically  pMOssible.  actiona ;  for,  anhough 
These  simple  substances^  from  which  the  every  .thing  in  the  worid  is  necesssrily  de^ 
compound  ake  formed,  and  each  of  which  termihed,  atill  man)  being  .ignoitot  of  the 
difiers,  in  its  qualities,  from  all  others,  future,'must.  act  fiomthe  convictions  of 
since  there  are  no  two  thlnjes  exa6tly  Ins  reason.  Leifaipitz  nowhere  makes  a 
alike,  Leibnitz  calls.  inona(29v  of  whicb  he  complete  connected  exposition  of  -  thi» 
assumes  four  sorts—pure  monads  (or  liviiig  philosoptncal  sybtem,  but  has  only  pror 
beings),  the  souls  of  beasts,  the  souls  of  posed  jt  in  his  writings,  by  piecemeal,  md 
men,  snd  God,  who,,  as  the  origin  of  all  ft  is  therefi>re  difficult  to  mllow  his  couiae 
knowledge,  of  reality,  and  of  the  existence  of  thought  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
of  things,  the  eternal,  original  MOnad,  -into  a  more  Oritical  examinatiob  of  the 
he  calls  the  JMbiuu  aionoiliiiR.  Allxreafied.  value  of  these  hypotheses;  it  is  suffi- 
monadB  are  united  with  bodia^  pr;  Fathei>  cient  to  obeervoi  that  they  have  teen  of 
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the  gmtest  Berrice  in  DromotiDg  the  e^no.  Leibnitz  comintted,'vvHh  UDtinDcac- 
progrcas  of  reason,  as  the^  have  civeu  ttiat  tivity,to  make  improvemeuts  in  bis  method, 
impulse  to  the  piiilooophicdi  world,  which  The  iiifferoptial  ealculusy  toffother  with  its 
his  mathematical  discoveries,  to  an  ac-  coDvene,  which  LeibDitz  cSled  nunmato- 
count  of  which  we  now  jproceod,  fnivc  to  ry^  but  to  which  JohA  Bernoulli  ^ve  the 
the  mathematicians  of  hv  time,  nis  at-  name  of  inkgral  calculus,  was  m  high 
tention  was  early  directed  to  mathemati-  esteem  on  the  continent,  and  had  been 
cal  researches;  and,  in  a  letler  to  the  much  used  and  extended,  both' by  Ber- 
countess  of  Kielmonnsesse  (1716),  he  re-  noulli  and  the  mnrquis  de  I'Hdpital,  when, 
lates,  tlmt,  even  in  his  lufa  year,  he  was  in  1699, 33  years  aner  the  letter  of  Leib- 
occupied  in  considering,  the  differences  vf  nit?  to  Newton,  which  was  dated  June 
those  numbeis  whose  .succession  forma  31, 1677,  and  15  yean  after  the  pnblica- 
a  regular  series.  .  He  thps  arrived  at* the  tion  of  ihe  theoiy  in  the  manner  already 
law  of  constant  magnitudee,  which  is  al-  mentioned,  in  the  October  (1684)  numbor 
ways  found  exactly,  or  by  approximation,  of  the  Acta  ErudUonimf  it  was  contended^ 
if  the  memben  of  the  series,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  \w  Fado  deDuiUier,  tiiat 
their  first,  second,  &c^  differences  are  8ul>-  Newton  was  the  diseoverer  .of.  this  mode 
tracted  from  each  other ;  but,  when  he  of  reckorang.  This  article  was  written 
was  is  England,  wishing^  to  publish  his  in  an  ofiensnre  tone,  and  Leibnitz  answer- 
supposed  dmcovely,  he  found  himself  an-  ed  it- in  the  Jida  EruiHoruHL  His  reply, 
ticipated  by  a  French  mathematician,  for  a  time,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute ;  but, 
Regnault  A  second  simHar  aflair  in-  five  years  afterwards  (1704)^  Newton,hav- 
duced  bin)  Nto  study  Mercator's  Logarithr  iiM^  pqblished  his*  Optics,  at  the  close  of 
iMtodMco,  which  he  earned  with  him  to  whi^h  he  «pp^ed  an  expoeition  of  his 
France,  where  he  suiprised  Huygens  by  method  <^  fluxions,  ^ioh  lie  claimed  to 
communicating  to  him  his  diecoveir  of  have  SQVented  as  early  as  1666,  the  Ada 
an  infinite  senes  for  the  surfiice  of  the  Emdtorum  gave  an  extract  from  this 
circle,  similar  to  that  of  Mercator  for  the  work  in  the  next  year,  and,  by  making  a 
hyperbola.  This  was  made  known  by  comparisonbetweenthe  method  effluxions 
Oldenburg  to  Newton,  who  con|;nitulated  and  the  system  of  diflbrential  calculus,  to 
l.«ibnitz  on  his  discovery.  Animated  by  the  disadvantagis  of  the  fonner,  awakened 
this  result,  Leibnitz  resumed  his  researches  anew  the  dispute  rbetween  the  parties, 
into  the  difibrenee  of  numben^  and,  in  Keill,  profopsor  of.  astronomy  at  Oxford, 
this  way,  he  was  led  to  the  discoveiy  dectered,  in  the  Philosophioil  Transac- 
of  the  dif^ntial  calculus.  In  a  'letter  tions  for  1708,  not  only  that  Newton  was 
of  June  21,  1677,  he  oommunicaled  tliis  the  original  inventor  of  the  new  system, 
discoveiy  to  Oldenbuii^,.  for .  Newton's  but  that  Leibnitz  had  fonned  his  upon 
examination^  In  comparing  the  whole  NeWtonV  merely  by  changing  the  ex- 
course  of  reasoning  which  he  pursues  pressions  and  the  signs.  L^bmtz,  there- 
in his  calenlations,  with  the  views  which  fore,  wrote  to  Hans  Sloane,  secretary  to 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  NewtonVi  method  the  royal  society,  to  request  the  society 
of  flmtibns,  not  the  least  similarity  can  be  to  decide  between  him  and  KeilL  The 
discovered  between  the  two  methods ;  sodety  immediately  named  a  committee, 
which  is  the  best  proof  that  each  of  these  who  came  to  the  foUowing  conclunon, 
great  men,*  hi  reality,  attained  the  same  that,  in  reality^  there  vras  no  difleronce 
result  for  himself  entirely  usdependent  of  between  the  diflbrential  calouhis  and 
the  other.  Leibnitz,  however,  reeeived  no  fluxions,  and  that  the  question  did  not 
answer  flnrftn  Newton  to  this  remariiable  turn  on  the  invention  or  the  one  or  the 
letter,  and  things  remained  in  this  state  other,  but  on  priority,  with-  respect  to 
till  1689;  when  the  Ada  Iktuiitorum  was  which  there  was  strong  proof  that  New- 
commenced.  Leibnitz  was,'  fhom  the  be-  ten  had  possessed  the  ff^stem  15  years  be- 
ginning, one  of  ha  most  active  contributors,  fore  the  publication  of  Leibnitz's  article  in 
and,  in  the  October  number  of  1684>  he  the  Acta  EnMorum,  and  that,  therefore, 
published  a  complete  account  of  his  dif-  KdlPs  assertion  concerning  Leibnitz 
lerential  calculus,  exacUy  as  he  had  com-  could  not  be  consiidered  as  a  calumny, 
roimicated  it  to  Newtob.  It  is  worthy  of  This 'decision  of  the  society  only  render- 
renuffk,  that,  at  this  time,  no  one  question-  ed  the  schism  between  the  parties  wider ; 
ed  the  claims  of  Leibnitz  to  the  diseovery  and  Leibnitz  rendered  the  quarrel  urecon- 
of  this  new  mode  of  calculation.  On  the  cibhle,  by  sending  aletter  to  the  abbe  Conti, 
condwy,  Newton  publicly  aekoowledgod  who  wvsthen  in  England,  and  acted  the 
the  merit  of  the  Uennan,  and  made  the  pait  of  a  mediator  between  the  parties, 
most  honorable  mention  ofhim  in  his  iVm^  In  this  letter,  which  waa  intended  to  be 
voXn  VII.            48 
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ahowB  to  Newton,  among  other  tuBsDmve  chiefly  impelled^  it  is  believed,  fay  a  hope 

exproeaiona,  he  gave  him  to  imdBntaod,  of  furthering  a  acheme  of  reconcUiaiion 

that  it  waa  impoasible  that  he  abouid  have  between  the  Pieabytenans  and  Epiaropa- 

invented  the  alfforithm  of  infinitely  amall  liana.    Dieappointed  in  thia  hope,  aa  alao 

magnimdea  before  himaelf.    Newton  re-  in  hia  wiahea  to  moderate  the  aeiimonious 

plied  throiudi  Conti;  and  the  duaqpnte  con-  fbelinga  of  both  paitiea,  he  went  to  Lon- 

tmued  till  me  death  of  Leibnitz*    Lewis  don,  and  requeeted  leave  to  leaign  hia  see ; 

Dutena,  aecielaiy  of'  lecatiim  in  the  Eng-  but  hia  reaignation  Waa  not  accepted.   He 

iiah  aervice,  paUiahed  me  moat  complete  never,   however,   returned   to  Scotland, 

and  accurate  edition  of  the  woika  of  and  died  m  London,  Feb.  1, 1684,  in  the 

Leibnitz — Go,  €hdl.  LeSbfdtU'  Oftra  om^  71at  year  of  hia  age.    ArchlNahop  Leigh- 

Ttta  (Geneva,  17^  6  volumea.  ite^).  .  In  tpn    watf   celebniled  ibr  hia  gentJenesa, 

Dutena^  edition,  however,  all  tboae  phik>-  moderation  and  diflkitereatodneaB ;  fbr,  al- 

aophical  woriK  aie  omitted  which  Raape  thouffh  hia  biahopric  produced  onlv  £200, 

had  pubbabed  (Amatradanv  1760,  4to.\,  and  hia  archbiaEiopnc  barely  £4100  per 

under  the  title  Giumres  phUo§9pkiiue$  ae  annum,  he  founded  exhibitioBB  both  in 

M,  Ltibmtu    Both  coUectiona  ahould  be  the  coUegea  of  EVlinbucsh  and  Glasgow, 

united.    Dutena  did  not  accompliab  hja  Aa  a  preacher,  he  vnia  admired  beyoM  all 

undertaking  without  great  difficulty,  and  his  contemporariea,  and  hia  wona  have 

he  deacribea,  in  a  veiy  interesting  manner,  not  yet  lost  their  popuhurity,  a  complete 

the  obetaclea  he  encountered  in  collecting  edition  of  them  having  been  pubtiahad  in 

writingB  so  numeivua  and  ao  widely  acat^  1808  (6  vok^  8va),  witn  ik  hro  of  the  au- 

tered,  and  hia  correapondence  on  the  aub-  thor. 

ject  with  Voltaire,  m  hia  Mhnoirts  (Pun  Leipsic  (properly,  Lapzig),    Theie  is, 

Fcgageur  qui  se  rtpoBt  (volume   L   p.  pethapa,  no  city  in  Europe,  of  its  size  and 

248)*     Eccard,  hia  mtimate  -friend,  and,  population^  ao   impoitant   in  a  hteniy, 

after  hia  death,  librarian  at  Hanover,  first  commercial  and  hiatorical  connexion,  bs 

wrote  the  life  of  thia  extraordinary  man,  Leipsic.    At  the  end  of  the  tenth  centuiy, 
who  had  auryeyed  the  whole  field  of  >  a  little  Sclavonian  viUage  alood  in  the  an- 

adence  with  a  penetrating  eye.  -  We  have  ^  formed  by  the  conmience  of  the  Piaide 

alao  eulogiea  on  him,  by  K&Bmer  (1769),  with  the  Pleiaae.    It  recdved  its  name 

l^  Bailly  and  Fontenelle.  fifom  the  numeroua  lindena  (Sdavonie, 

LsiCBSTBa ;  a  town  of  England,  the  lip^  Ufa)  in  the  neighborhood.    The  fint 

capital  of  Leiceaterahiie,  on  the  doare,  in  mention  of  Leipaic,  aa  a  fortified  ci^,  iriih 

the  centre  of  the  finest  wool  district  in  ^iraUa  and  ditchea,  ia  in  the  twelfth  oeotuiy, 

the  kingdom.    The  chief  manufiu^ture  ia  in  the  time  of  Ouio  the  Rich,  who  esnh- 

that  of  combing  and  spinning  wool,  and  liahed  the  two  feinof  ESaaterandMiefaael- 

making  it  into  atockings ;  and,  in  this  busi-  maa*    The  bull  which  Alexander  V  isRied, 

neas,  it  ia,  except  Nottingham,  the  princi-  in  1409,  for  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 

pal  4own  in  the  kingdom.    It  sends  two  versity,  calk  it**  the  populous  and  apadous 

memben  to  pariiament    The  number  of  lipzk."    The  city  itaeU|  at  that  tinoe,  was 

voters  is  about  2000.    Population,  30,125.  probably  of  the  same  extent  aa  at  preaent, 

LKiCE8Ti;a,'£AiiL  ss¥.    (See  IHmuq^,  tor  the  ditch  surrounding  it  ensled  in 

RoimrL)  1454.    But  during  the  peace  which  fel- 

LBioHToif,  Robert,  a  pioua  Scotch  prel-  lowed  the  iseven  yeare'  war,  the  ftMrfifica- 

aie,  waa  bom  in  London,'  in  1613,  and  tiona  fell  into  decay,  and  the  ditch  wis 

educated  at  the  univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  converted  into  a  garden,  which,  instead 

He  waa  subsequently  sent  to  France,  and,  of  ramparta,   encircled  the  whole  ciiy. 

on  hia  return,  obtained  Preebyterian  ordi-  With  the  increaaing   proeperity  of  the 

nation,  and  waa  aettled  at  Newbotde,  near  <»tizena,  the  city  woevfiA  new  embeliiBb- 
Edinbuqi^.    Diaapproved  of  by  his  ^^ea-  ^ments.    Lei^c  standa  in  a  large  plain, 

byterian  brethren,  oa  not  sufficiently  po-  which  is  fertile,  and  eidivened  by  thriving 

lemical  in  his  diacourses,  he  resigned  hia  villagea;    According  to  Obenreit,  the  ob- 

living,  and  waa  aoon  after  choaen  princi-  aervatory  is  situated  in  lat  51°  20^  IS^  N^ 

pal  oftheunivernty  of  Edinburgh.  When  Ion.  12°  21'  45^'  E.    Population,  AlfXXL 

Charlea  II  reaolved  to  reettablisb  Epiaco-  The  plaina  of  Leipaic  are  watered  by  four 

pacy  in  Scotland,  doctor  Leightoh  was  rivers— the  Pleiise,  the  Elster,  Uus  Parde, 

mduced  to  accept  a  bishopric,  but  chose  and  the  Luppe.    The  city  baa  four  gatea, 

the  humblest  or  the  whole,   Dumblain,  ipid  is  dividea  into  four  quarters,  cooiain- 

and  would  not  join  in  the  pompous  entiy  ing  seven  aquarea,  six  principal  atreets,  and 

of  hia  brethren  mto  Edinburgh.    H0  nev-  twelve  oaaiall  atreeta.    The  principal  pdb> 

erthelesa  became  archbishop  of  Glaago  w,  lie  buikiings,  some  of  which  are  fine  speci- 
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mem  of  arehitecture^  are,  the  town-house,  Thoinae  and  St  Nkholas  been  oelebmted. 

built  in  1509,  the  ezchaose,  the  churches  Gesner,  Emeeti,  Fischer,  R^iske,   were 

of  St.  Thomas  and  St  Nicholas,  the  St  educated    here.      The    univernty    was 

Thomas   school,   the   Aueihach    court,  founded  in  1409,  by  a  great  number  of  the 

the  Pleissenburg  with  the  ohservatoiy,  the  students  fiom  league,  with  their  teachers, 

clotli  hall,  &c.     Among  the  inhabitantB  on  which  occasion  the  elector  Frederic 

are  many   descendants  of  the   fiigitive  the  Quarrelsome,  and  his. btrotber  William, 

Hu^enots,  Italians,  and  some  Jews,  en-  took,  as  the  models  of  the  new  institution, 

joym^  protection.     The  commerce  .of  the   tmiversities  of  Prague   and   Parisi 

Leipsic,  which  draws  foreigDeia  from  al-  Many  of  the  most  fitmous  scholars  of 

roost  all  nations  to  the  great  fiurs,  has  not,  Germany  have  taught  in  this  institution, 
indeed,  the  extmt  which  it  had  25  ^ears  •  which  now  numbm  1900  atudents  and 

since,  but  it  employs,  nevertheless,  dnect-  upwards  of  70  professors.    Botanical  gar- 

ly  dr  indirecdy,  the  majority  of  the  in-  dens,  hospitals,  and  other  necessary  estiab- 

habiiantSb    Between  8000  and  9000  pur^  lishitaents,  are  connected  with  the  univer- 

chasers  sflsemble  at  the  great  fiiirs.    The  sity. 

principal  articles  are  horses  (400  to  500  Lkipsic,  Battles^  of.     Twice  have 

select  animals  is  the  avenge  number  of-  the  destinies  of  Germany  been  decided  hv 

fbred  for  sale),  peltry,  cotton  stufis  and  arms  on  the  plains  of  Leipsic— Sept.7,163j, 

c^rtton,  wool,  colonial  oroducts,  English  and  Oct  lo,  1813;  and  the  battle  of 

and  French  goods,  and  me  productions  of  Nov.  3j»  1642,  was  by  no  means  unimpor- 

the  f^rzgebirge,  books  and  works  of  art  tant  in  its  consequences.    In  the  battle  of 

There  are,  in  the  city,  about  900  retail  Sept  7, 1631,  the  militsiy  talents  of.Giis- 

dealers,  and  300  wholesale  merchants,  tavus  Adolpbus,  and.  the  superior  tactics 

Traders  often  come  hither  from  distant  of  the  Sweoes,  prevailed  over  the  Catholic 

countries — Greeks,  Russians,   and   even  .German  geneials,  Tilly  anfl  Pappenheim, 

Pennans.    The  book-trade  of  Leipsic  is  and  TiUy  was  sliown  not  to  be  mvincible. 

unique.    Every  German  publisher  has  an  Of  his  army  of  35,000  to  40,000  men,  8000 

afient  there,  who  receives  and  disposes  of  fell,   3000  were  taken  fnrisonera.     The 

his  publications.    The  agents  send  pack-  victory  was  decisive,  and  Protestant  prin- 

aces  of  hooks^  t^^ioe  a  week,  to  all  parts  ciples  triumphed  in  North  Germany.    In 

of  Germany.    Twice  $.  vear,  a  book-fair  this  batde,  tne  Swedes  made  good  use  of 

18  held  at  Leipsic,  which  is  attended  by  .their  leather  cannons.    Eleven  years  after, 

booksellers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  1642,  Torstenson  defeated,  at  the  same 

Some  French,  Russian  and  English  book-  place,  ihe  imperial  .Saxon  troops,  under 

sellers  are   aho  present     The  LeipMc  the  arch-duke  Leopold  William  and  Picco- 

annual  catalogue  of  books  shows  the  im-  lomini.    Bpt  the  battle  of  1813  was  most 

mense  number  that  are  written  in  Ger-  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  duration,  the 

many.     Manu&ctures,  in  genual,  liave  magnitude  of  the  contending  armies,  and 

been  pursued  with  little  snccess  in  Leip-  the  importance  of  its  consequences.    For 

sic;  but  the  manufacture  of  sold  and  sd-  the  campaign  of  1813,  the  al^ed  powera 

ver  thread,  of  tobaeco^  c^  playing-cards,  bad  formed  the  nlxui  of  operating  on  the 

oil-cloth,  besides  printing  and  type-found-  /flanks  of  Napoleon,  and  uniting  m  his 

ing,  have  profitamv  employed,  for  years,  rear.     With  this  view,  the  movements  of 

a  large  number  of'^  workmen.    The  uni-  the  Silesian  army,  under  Bliicher,  and 

versity  library,  of  about  60,000  volumes,  of  the  northern  army,  under  the  crown- 

vnth    1600    manuscripts,  is   principally  prince  Charles  John  of  Sweden  (Bema- 

lich  in  the  philologieai  and  medical  de-  dotted  were  directed  to  the  Lower  Elbe, 

partments,as  welVasin  ancient  theology,  and  the  movements  of  the  main  army, 

it  was  formed  firom  the  Hbraries  of  me  under    Schwartzenburv, ,  to   the   Upper 

suppressed  monasteries.    The  public  li-  Elbe.    Circumstances  finisJly  determmed 

brary,  founded  in  1605^  contains  valuable  the  country  around  Leipsic,  as  the  place 

treasures  of  histoiy  and  jurisprudent,  where  the  junction  should  be  formed,  and 

The  colleotions  of  paintings  of  Speck,  Napoleon  cut  off  from  the  Saal.    In  all 

Keil,  and  other  private  individuals^  are  .probability.  Napoleon  was  well  aware  of 

uncommonly  extensive  and  easily  acces-  this  project,  but  expected  to  frustrate  it 

sible  to  amateuTK    To  the  young  musi-  A  rapid  march  between  the  Mulda  and 

cian,  Leipsic  affords  great  opportunities  Elbe,  a  quick  passsffe  over  the  latter 

of  improvement    The  principal  produc-  river  at  Dessau,  ostenobly  with  the  view 

tions  of  modem  instrumental  muaio  are  of  advancing  upon  Berlin,  were  to  deceive 

here  heard  in  great  perfection.    For  cen-  and  retard  the  northern  army,  and  give 

tunes  have  the  two  learned  schools  of  St  Napoleon  time  to  turn  against  Schwartz- 
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eoburg,  and  drive  him  to  the  moinitiUns  the  emperor  Alexander  «v«n  reeoverad  a 
of  Saxony.    If  he  was  conquered,  Blucher  lost  battery,  by  the  attack  of  hie  regiiiMut 
and  John  were  to  be  defeated  and  de-  of  Coesack  guards;  the  Rtuaian  grena- 
Btroyed.     Id  conformity  with  the  plan  of  dieia  restored  the  bakmce  of  power  be- 
the  aUies,  tlie  great  Bohemian  arsAy,  of  tween  the  Pleisse  and  Wachmi ;  and,  not- 
130,000  men,  marched,  on  the  152th  Octo-  withstanding  NapoleOh  caused  the  belb 
ber,  in  three  columns,  against  Leipsic,  of  Leipsic  to  be  rung  inhonor  of  his  vir- 
over  the  Elrzgebirge.    Na^ieoti,  mean-  toiy,  he  had  ac<|uired  no  advantage  ^by  ii, 
while,  assembled  his  tlx)ops  in  and  aroimd  with  the  exoepuon  of  a  small  portion  of 
Leipnc.    -October  15,  he  mustered  his  ground,  so  that  the  two  parties  were  ven- 
army,  and  gave  the  generals  their  orders,  neariy  in  the  sacae  position,  in  the  evening, 
His  who;le  force  amounted  to  80,000  or  as  befbre  the  battle.    But  the  arrival  of 
90,000  men,  the  corps  of  N^  and  Regnier  the  northern  army,  which  Napoleon  bad 
being  Aill  on  the  road,  oremployed,  under  not  in  the  leost  expected,  but  of  which  he 
Mannont,   to  cover  the  country  to  the  was  avfaro'before  the  allies,  made  him  de- 
northward.     In  case  of 'an  Unfortunate  sirous  to  retreaL    On  the  ITMl  October, 
issue,  the  corps  of  Bertnind  was  to  secure  the  anus  of  the  contending  forces  were 
the  pass  of  Lindenau.    Prince  Schwartz-  permitted  to  repose,  by  a  tacit  agreement ; 
enburg   conunauded    the   allied   fbrces^  the  allies  waited  ibr  the  arrival  of  their 
although  the  thiee  monarchs  of  Atistria,  third  main  body,  under  ^Bennigsen,  from 
Prussia  and  Russia  were  present    His  pur-  Dresden,  by  way  of  Grimma,  and  Napo- 
pose  was  an  attackyivifh  three  ci^umns,  leon  was  modibiting  an  h(ftK>rable' retreat, 
on  the  position  of  the  French.    Aix>iu  for  which  pixrpoee  he  attempted  to  open 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  negotiations  with  the  aUies,  by  means  of 
the  allied  troops  put  themselves  m  motion,  the  captive  Austrian   count   MeerveldL 
carried  the  French  outposts,  at  the  villages  He  is  said^tb  have  f»opoeed  an  armistice, 
of  Markieburff,  Wachau,   and   Liebert-  demanded  permisBion  to  oroes  the  Saxil 
wolkwitz,  and  evidently  pressed  on  the  without  opposition,  profiered  the  cession 
enemy^  position.    The  corps  of  Vicitor  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula, 
was  oUiged  to  relinquish   liebertwolk-  and  mani^Md  an  inclinalioD  for  peace, 
witz  to  general    Klenau.     About  nine  From  these  measures^the  aUiesascertaintnl 
o'clock,  the  battle  -had  becotne  general,  his  weakness,  and  refused  to  listen  to  tlie 
and  the  thunder  of  innumerable  pieces  pn^tosals,  pailiculariy  as  ther  were  now 
of  artillery  was  scarcely  ever  heard  sb  urfcMmed  of  the  arrival  of  the  nortlien 
powerful   and  ■  so  unintempted   by  tlie  army,  before  which  Ney  and.  the  duke  of 
oldest  soldieis.     Both  parties  di^layed  Ragusa  retreated,  over  the  P^ 
the  most  brilliant  coiua^     The  move-  fold.    Napoleon  was  thus  redaeed,>oo  the 
ment  of  the  left  wing  of  the  allieB  sufibred  18th,  to  the  necessity  of  sustaining  a  de- 
eonsiderably  from  the  firmness   of  the  fensive  batde,  and  was  compelled  to  ns 
Poles,  who  resisted  every  attempt  to  cross  treat    He  took  a  position  more-  in  the 
the  Pleisse,  ^d,  fovored  by  the  ground,  rear,  between  the  Pleisse  and  Farde,  pro- 
kept  up  aii  eilective  fire.    Napoleon  or-  tected  by  several  villages.    The  northern 
dered,  in  person,  the*  totde  on  the  heights*  ^buriM  of  -Leipsic  were  defonded  by  a 
of  Liebeftwolkwitz*.    Macdonald '  carried  bntteiy,  and  by  Dombrpwdti  and  the  duke 
the  Sibtdhh  camp,  as  it  was  called,  by  of  Padiia  (Arrifhiy   Bertrand  stiH  kept 
storm,  and  thus  secured  to  the-  left  wing  the  pass  of  Ldndenau  open,  by  which  all 
of  tlie  French  an  essential  advantage;  the  unnecessaiy  wagons   were   quickly 
but  Wachau  was  the  i^ene  of  tlie  most  conveyed  to  Lutzen.    Napoleon  himself 
obstinate  conflict.    From  this  place  Na*  took  his  station  in  the  midst  of  fais  guard, 
poleon  attacked,  repeatedly,  tlie  centre  of  at  Probstheida,  that  he  might  send  aid  to 
the  allies.     The  corps  of  Ney,  which  every  weak  point,  and  be  able  to  superis- 
arrived  at  this  juncture  fi;ora   Delitsch,  tbnd  the  whole.    According  to  their  idu 
might  have  decided  the  day,  but  Blucher's  of  the  16th,  tfie  allies  aimed  at  a  junction 
army  also  came  in  sight    It  had  pressed  vrith  Benninen  and  the  northern  arm>. 
forward,  fi*dm  Halle  to  Skeuditz,  on  the  They  soon,  foimd  themselves  on  a  tnons 
16tli  October,  attacked  the  duke  of  Ra-  fiivorable  ground,  wi^h  g^e  complete 
ffusa  at  Wahren,  Lind6ntttal  and  Breiten-  efficieilcy  to  their  cannon  and  muriten^'. 
iekl,  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Mockem,  They  gained  various  successes,  and  ef- 
after  a  severe  resistance,  and  now  threat-  fected  a  union  with  Beoniseen.     Not- 
ened  Leipsic  fix>m  this  quarter.    Ney  had,  withstanding  his  ill  fortune^  l&pole<m  was 
conseouently,  to  be  despatched   against  able  to  fill  the  chasms  and  repair  his  dis- 
it,  ana  the  decisive  moment  was  lost :  advantages ;  his  line  was  nownere  hrokflo. 
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Dor  was  he  ever  luniled  in  the  rear;  the  vidoi*  4SflO0  men  (viz.  8000 

fiurce  of  the  allies  was  giaduaHyeidlmusted,  21,740  AussiaDs,   14,950  PnissiaDs,  and 

and  a-ftir  retreat  seemed  posrible  for  the  900  Swedes).    With  Napoleon's  defeat  at 

French ;  but  it  was  difficult,  on  account  Leipsic  was  connected  a  series  of  conse- 

of  the  want  of  a  fiee  paassAe  for  the  col*  quenoes  of  immense  historical  importance* 

umns,  because  all  the  ways  leadmg  to  the  (See  the  articles  Saxony^  and  nuatian- 

westem  suburb  of  Leipaic,  and  bey  one),  to  Cfersian  War.) 

the  nanow  pass  of  Lindenad,  were  cov-       Leisewits,  John  Anthony ;  a  German 

ered  with  flying  bag|;age  wiagons,  and  writer,  whose  tmgedv  Julius  of  Tarentum 

troops  in  great  confusion,  and  no  bridges  (1776)  is  esteemed  by  the-Gennans  one 

over  the  Pleisse  had  been  prepared  ftr  of  their  best  productions,  and  is  edU  per- 

such  flto  event,  and  no  precautions  had  formed;     Leisewitz  was  bom  1753|  at 

been  taken.     It  was  but  a  short  time  Hanover,  and,  at  the  university,  was  a 

before,  that    Leipeic    itself  had .  been  fiiend  of  Voss,  H6ity,  BAiser.    He  died 

alightlY  fortified,  and  the  (jarden  walls  of  in  1806,  at  BrunswidL^    He  bunit  the 

the  suburb,  and  similar  obfects,  had  been  maiiuscript  of  his  history  of  the  thirty 

tranafbrmed    into    means  of   defence,  jrears'war.  His  works  appeared  at  Vienna, 

Poniatowsky  and  Maodonald  were  now  m  1816.  • 

appointed  to  cover  the  retreat,  which  took  Leistenweiit.  (See  JF)nmeoman  Wines.) 
place  at  dc^break,  19th  October.  Hardly  Leith  ;  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
nad  the  allies  observed  that  the  position  ty  of  Eklinburgb,  feimeriy  called  Inver- 
of  the  French  was  abandoned,  wl]«n  thev  M^  and  the  seaport  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
made  preparations  t6  assail  Leipeic  on  all  divided  into  two  districts,  called  Smdh 
sides,' and,silter  a  severe  struggle,  obtained  and  AMfc  Zieilt^  communicating  by  two 
possesaiQn  oftwogates.  Togiveafiiith-  draw-bridges,  across,  the  harbor.  Th«9 
ml  [HCture  of  the  cruel  confusion  of  this  tbwn  itf  mostly  situated  on  the  south  side 
retreat,  throu^  the  city  and  environs,  of  the  river,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
would  be  impossible.  Every  tnoment  in-  modem  and  improved  streets,  is  irregular- 
creased  the  disorder  of  the  flving  army,  Iv  built,  with  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  and 
and,  the  only  bridge  over  the  Elster  having  the  houses  mostly  old-fashioned  and  in- 
been  blown  up  too  soon,  the  flight  was  convenient  In  1800,  a  nifu^nificent  suite 
changed  into  vrild  desperation.  Bu^  a  of  wet  docks  was  planned,  uid  two  of 
short  time  before,  had  Napoleon  himself  these  beautiful  basins  are  now  opened  for 
after  taking  leave  of  the  king  of  Saxony  shipping.  These  docks,  comprehending 
and  his  fiunily,  reached  that  important  neariy  eight  acres,  together  with  three 
bridge,  not  without  difiicultv,  and  by  a  cir-  mving  docks,  have  cost  about  £250,000. 
cuhoos  route:  15,000  or  20,000  men,  in  Port^cations  were  erected  bv  Oliver 
close  array,  more  than  200  pieces  of  Cromwell  in  North  Leith,  called  the  cai^anfe/, 
artiUeiy,  and  an  imniense  qtiaqtity  of  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  harbor, 
baggage,  were  left,  and  increased  the  which  were  afterwards  demobshed.  There 
troMiies  of  the  victors.  Poniatowsky's  is  a  martello  tower  about  a  quarter  of  a 
ana  Macdonald^  bands  attem'pied  to  mile  fit>m  tbe  pier.  Leith'  carries  on  oii 
escape  over  the  narrow  bridge  of  the  extensive  trade  with  the  Baltic,  and  other 
Pleisse,  .and  then,  hemmed  In  a^ain  by  oountries  of  Europe,  such  as  Holland, 
tl^  Elster,  to  construct  a  foot-bndge  ^  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediter- 
the  gardens  of  Reichenbach  ;  but  it  was  rsnean ;  also  with  the  West  Indies  and 
not  sufficient  for  the  mass  which  crowded  America ;  besides  a  great  ooasting  trade  to 
over  it  The  greater  part  perished  in  the  the  different  parts  of  England  and  ScotT 
waters  of  the  Pleisse  or  the  Elster^  in  land.  A  trade  has  also,  commenced  with'. 
which  Poniatowsky  found  a  noble  dcAth.  New  South  Wales,  with  which  distant  coi- ' 
The  rest  feU  by  the. hands  of  dieir  pur-  ony  a  regular  intercourse  is  maintained, 
suers.  Macdonald  escaped.  By  degrees  The  Greenland  fishery  is  also  prosecuted 
the  resistance  slackened  ^  the  Baden  troops  .with  great  activity.  It  has  extensive  rope- 
were  imable  lo  hold  the  interior  of  the  .  works,  and  various  other  manufectonee. 
city,  and  the  allied  monarchs  entered  ^  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  conaidera- 
the  beadof  their  soldiers.  Tbe  loss  of  the  hie  extent;  and  there  is  an  extensive  dis- 
French  in  prisoners,  killed,  and  wounded,  tiUery  in  the  neighborhood.  The  town 
has  been  nUed  at  60,000  Qien.  Among  of  Leith  is  rapidly  extending  itsel£  Pop- 
them,  aOOO  officers,  dOO  pieces  pf  cannon,  ulation,  26,000 ;  two  miles  north-east  Edin- 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  ba^n^ure,  &c^  burgh.  The  two  towns  are  now^  howev- 
feU  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Th»  bat-  er,  nearly  joined,  by  a  confused  range  of 
tie  of  Leipsic  is  said  to  have  cost  the  buildings. 
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Lekain,  Henry  Louis ;  tragic  actor,  bom  <&  H.  Ltkmn,  puMished  lir  hb  son  (Paris, 

at  Paris,  in  17S28.    It  vna  the  intention  of  1801 ;  new  edition,  PrMae$  de  R^Uaaans 

his  father,  a  goldsmith,  to  liring  him.  up  in  tiir  ed  Adeur  et  star  VAri  Maindy  par  Tal- 

the  same  avocation,  in  whicn  the  boy  fMo,  PaiiS)  1825),  he  says  that,  at  tnat  time, 

made  such  progress,  that  his  work  was  in  be  studied  most  profbimdly  the  principkei 

re<)ue8t  even  iu  iiis  16di  year,    lie  enjoy-  of  his  art    Before  departing  for  Berlin,  iii 

ed,  at  the  same  time,  the  benefit  of  instruc-  1750,   Voltake  obtained  ror  hm  jnvUge 

tion  in  tiie  eolUgt  de  Mauarvn,  where  the  pemussion  to  appear  on  the  OUatrt  /Vvm- 

scbokuB  performed  a  dmnatic  piece  at  this  pnue.    One-  pf  his  most  splendid  parts 

close  of  the  acadfsmic  year.    The  means  was  Mahomet,  in  Vcdtaune's  play  or  the 

of  Lekainwere  inadequate  to  the  expense  'same  naoie.    Voltaire  called  fami  the  only 

required  of  the  performers,  and  he  there-  truly  tragic  actor.    His  last  perfbtmaDoe, 

fora  uadeitook  the  office  of  prompter,  in  toe  c&bncter  of  Vendome,  in  Voltaire^ 

He  rarely  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  AdSURdt^  \vas  admired  above  all,  ond  the 

book,  so  deeply  were  the  plays  impressed  exeitiona  which  he  made,  on  this  occasion, 

on  his  memoiy,  as  soon  as  be  bad  heard  were  the  prime  cause  of  his  speedNr  deatb, 

them  a  few  timesb    His  jgiea^est  recrea-  in  1778.    An  inflammatoiy  fever  brottgh: 

tion  consisted  in  attending  the  Fveneh  him  to  <he  grave  in  a  few  days.    On  the 

theatre  on  Sundays.    Social  amuseinent  day  of  his  death,  Voltaire  i^ttuued  to 

having  acquired  new  life  in  Palis,  after  Paris,  afler  an  absence  of  30  veaia^aud 

the  peace  of  1748.  several  private  theatres  the  first  news  which  he  learned  vrss  the 

were  fbnned,  and  Lekain  joined  with  a  distreeBing>infbrmation  of  the  death  of  his 

number  of  young  persons  in  establishing  prdUgi, 

one,  which  soon  surpassed  all  the  others.  • .  Leland,  ^obn ;  an  Engliah  antiquar) , 
Lekain  was  disdngmshed  fbr  his  acting,  bom  in  London,  about  the  ead  of  the 
and  Amaud'  Bacumrd's  comedy  Le  JIfaU-  reigU  of  fleniy  VII.  He  was  educated  at 
vais  Riche  was  .first  performed  by  this  St.  PauPs  school,  and  Christ^  coileg*;, 
company.  Vohaire,  Arnaud's  patron,  was  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Ox- 
present  at  the  representation,  and,  invited  fordf  and  then  to  Paris,  for  fiuther  im- 
Lekain,  who  plaved  the  part  of  ther  lover,  .provement  Retuminf  home,  he  took 
to  his  house. ;  The  young  actor  was  em-  holy  otdeis.  Henry  VUI  made  him  hi> 
borrassed  before  this  celebrated,  man,,  who  chaplain  and  librarian,  and  gave  him  Hm 
encouraged  him  with  the  words,  '^•Heaven  title  of  royal  antiquary.  In  1533|  he  ww 
be  thanked,  I  have  at  last  found  a  perMm  empowered,  by  a  commisBion  under  the 
who  has  moved  and  touched  nie^  even  preat  seal,  to  search  fiirot^jectB  of  antiquiiy 
when  reciting  bad  verses.'*  Voltaire  a^-  *  u\  the  archives  and  hbrante  of  all  catfae- 
vised  hhn,  however^  not  to  becoma  an  drals,  abbey's,  priories,  &c. ;  in  ooose- 
actor,  and,  in  order  to  induce  him  not  to  quenoe  .of  whipb,  he  spent  six  years  in 
abandon  the  trade  of  his  fiither,  offered  to  travelling  over  the  kingdom,  viaiiing  the 
advance  him  10,000  fiancs,  in  order  to  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  monu- 
place  him  in  a  more  convenient  situation,  tnents,  and  collecting  materials  for  the 
Lekain  hesitated^-but'  his  propensity  for  illustration 'of  the  history  and  archeology 
the  stage  predomihated.  Wh^n  Voltaire  of  Bhigland  and  Wale&  He  retired  to  his 
perceived  that  the  resolution  of  .the  yoimg  ^ouse  in  London,  to  arrange  and  method- 
man  was  invincible,  he  offered  to  spare  ize  the  stores.of  intelligence  which  he  had 
bilri,  at  least,  the  expense  of  apprenftioe- '  collected^  but,  after  alxxit  two  yeacB^  died 
ship,  and  to  build  him  a  theatre  in  his  own  insanej  in  1552,  without  havinff  completed 
house,  where  Lekain  could  play  with  his  his  undertaking.  The  gretit  bulk  of  hi» 
youn^  friends.  Le&oui  now  uved  with  collections,  iafler  passing  through  various 
Voltaire,  whose  two  nieces  played  with  bands,  was  pkced  in  the  Bodleian  libiaiT, 
him,  and  the  ])oet  himself  sometimes  un-  is  an  indiaested  state.  Heame  printed  n 
dertook  a  part.  The  most  distinguished  cpnaaderolMe  part,  forming  the  Itioeran 
men  aspired  to  the  honor  of  attending  of  John  ^Leland  (9  volumes^  Bvo.),  and 
these  performances.  The  part  of  Clcere,  Ldandi  wMiouorti  dt  Rebut  Britemmas 
in  the  Rome  Preserved,  was  here  se<en  CommeaUariaJfi voltimes,  8vo.). 
represented  by  Voltaire,  with  an  energy  Lclt,  sbr  Petei^  ai  celebrated  painter, 
and  truth,  of  which  tradition  still  preserves  was  boni  at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in  1617. 
the  memory,  and,  inspired  by  such  a  mod-  His  lather,  a  native  of  Holland,  whose 
el,  Lekain  shone  in  the  character  of  Titus,  fiimily  name  was  Van  der  Vaes^  was  a 
During  the  six  months  which  he  8|ient  in  captam  in  tlie  sarriaon  of  that  town,  but, 
the  society  of  Voltaire,  his  dramatic  skill  having  acquired  the  nick-name  of  ca|ilait] 
was  vastly  improved,  and,  in  his  Mhnoirea  Le  Lys,  or  Lely,  his  son  retained  it  as  a 
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proper  name.    He  was  fint  ioatnicted  by  e.  g.  his  Agamemnon,  his  Pinto,  Christo- 

reter  Grabber,  at  Haerlem,  and,  attracted  pber  Columbus,  La  Joumie  dot  Dupes^  &c. 

by  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the  arts  Besides  these  plays,  his  Cows  de  jJiera- 

by  Charles  I,  he  went  to  England,  in  1641,  ture,  and  his  philosophical  satirical  poem 

and  commenced  portrait-pointer.    He  Hn-  La  Panhypocrisiadt,  have  excited  much 

ished  porunaits  both  of  that  monarch  and  attention. •  Achamoter  like  his, the  object 

of  Cromwell ;  but  it  vfoa  not  until  the  res-  of  whose  exertions  was  to  produce  a  warm 

toration,  that  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his  opposition  to  abusesi  must  necessarily  have 

feme«nd  prosperinr.    He  fell  in  with  the  «ncountta«d  much  hostility';  but  he  was 

voluptuous  taste  of  the  new  court,  in-  bis  most  persecuted  by  the  censer^p,  as  a 

represencatioQofthe  beauties  who  adonied  dramatic  poet     Lemercier- finally  gave 

it,  and,  by  the  delicacy  and  erace  of  liis  vent  to  his-  displeasure  In  a  very  popular 

gmcil,  beeame  the  &vorite  ladies'  painter,  satirical  prohide  to  his  comedy  Lt  Corrvp- 

e  hds  transmitted  the  features  of  most  Imr,  which,  tinderxbe  tide  of  Dame  Cen- 

ofthenbeaUtiesof  the  court  of  Charles  n,  9un,   ou  la    Corrupbrice    (Paris,    1823), 

and  is  particulariy  admired -for  the  grace  scourges^  with  ^  the   keenest   irony,   the 

of  the  heads  and  the  eie«mce  of  the  dnk-  meanness  and  odiousness  of  this  insdm- 

peries.  He  was  in  great  niTorwjth  Charles  tion  for  ftteerinff  the  mind.     Lemercier 

11,  who  knitted  him.    He  died  in  1680.  bas  prioduced  about  30  tragedies,  come- 

The  **  beauties"  at  Windsoi^,  byhihi,  are  dies,  and  .ptber  dramatic  productions  tor                       '> 
much  admired.    He  likewise  excelled  in  -  the  stajfife,  exclusive  of  his  other  works,  in 

crayon  pamting.    His  historical  pictjures  veise  and  prose.    IUb  last  hiBtoriea]  dra- 

are  few.  .  At  Windsor,  there  is  a  magdar  ma,  in  five  acts,  Richard  III  d  Jeanne  iSftore 

len  and  a  sleepusg  Venus.    The  duke  of  (Paris,  1824],  firom  Shakspeare  and  Rowe, 

Devonshire  bas  his  Jupiter  and  Etiropa ;  Is  planned  with  much  genius,  but  does  ngt 

lord  Fom&eiCf  his  CinaK>n  and  Iphigenia.  meet  with  the  applause,  in  Paris,  that  is 

(See  Walpole's  AneedoUa  ofPainHng,)    .  l^estowed  on  the  Jane  Shore  of  the  young 

Lbhaa,  or  Lac  Lcman  ;  the  .name  of  poet  Liadi^res,*    Lemercier^s  poetry  does 

the  former  French  department,  compre-  not  please  tastes  fbrmed  on  the  rules  of 

hendmg  the  ropiiblic  or  Geneva  firom  Le-  Aristotle  and  Boileau.    He  has  fi«quentiy 

manus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  lake  of  disregarded  the  French  system  of  the 

Geneva*  unities,    partic^ulariy    in   his   Cblumbus. 

Leubc&o,  or  L£0FOLi9   (in   Polish,  He  does  apt  polish  his  verses  witii  sufil- 

Lump);  capitalofthe  kingdom  of  Gatida,  dent  itiduaCiy/  and'  ii^  therefore,  by  no 

with  47,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  18^249  means  a  universal  fiivorite  with  Im  coun- 

are  Jews ;  next  to  Brody,  the  most  'waipof-  trymen ;  «nd  (mly  one  of  bis  tragedies  has 

tant  commercial  place  in'  the  oux;le  of  the  been  preserved  on  Uie  French  theatres — 

same  name*    Itistheseatof  the  Austrian  -his  Agamemnon.    His  comedies  are  al- 

proWiicial  government,    haa.  ^^UfSdf^  ways  uusuceessful.  In  1825»  he  published 

£.;  lat  49°  51'  4Sif'  N.    Lemberg  if  the  two  volumes  of  ChantB]  hiniqueset  pwur 

see  of  a  Soman  Catholic,  a  Greek  Cath-  Imresditt  SoUati  a  MalihU  CSrecs,  frtumd^ 

olic,  and  an  Armenian  archbishop,,  and  is  en  Ven  JFhmpov.    His  tragedy  Les  Mar- 

the  seat  of  the  Lutheran  superintendent,  Ixfrs  dfi  Sauli,  cu  VEpir^  modane,  in  h\e 

and  of  the  chief  rabbi.    There  were  for-  aets  (Paris,  1835),  h$s  never  be^n  pef- 

merly  38  convents  at  Lembeig,  of  .which  .  formed. 

10  onlpr  now  exist  It  has,  also,  a  LnnsBtts,  Antoine  Marin;  a  French 
university,  which  was  transferred  to  Crap  drai^tist,  bom  in  1733,  at  Pariek  He  re- 
cow,  but,  in  1817,  was  reestablished  (20  eeived  a  ffood  education;  but,  being  de- 
professors  and  220  students).  There  are  prived  of  bis  parente  while  young,  he  be- 
several  high  schools,  two  flieological  seSm-  eame  aasistant  sacristan  to  the  church  of 
maries,  &c.    The  Ossolinsky  ubraiy  Is  6t  Paul    At  his  leisure,  he  composed 

gublic.  Lembei;g  ib  68  leagues  east  of  sermons  jfbr  sftde  in  manuscript — a  cireum- 
'racow,  is  fortified,  and  carries  on  consid-  stance  which  made  him  known  to  die 
erable  trade,  abb^  D^Olivet,  who  employed  hlmtocor- 
Lemercibr,  N^muc^ne  Louis,  mem-  rect  the  proofi  of  his  edition  of  Cicero, 
her  of  the  French  academy,  |)oet,  and,  per-  He  was  then  made  an  under  master  of 
baps,  the  most  talented  dramatic  writer  of  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Haivonity  in  . 
our  time  in  France,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1770,  which  situation  he  vrrote  a  tragedy,  re-' 
wrotea  tragedy,  JIfdeogier,  in  his  16th  vear,  jected  at  the  theatre.  He  atterwuds 
which,  however,  sunived  but  a  mngfe  gained  six  poetical  priees,  ofilered  by  pro- 
representation.  Others .  soon  followed,  vincial  academies.  His  tragedy  of  J^- 
some  of  which  obtained  pemianent  success;  pemmitltd  was  acted   with  success  m 
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1756.  He  suibflequentiy  obtained'  a  place  tion  of  t^eir  numbers  is  very  great,  m> 
in  the  office  of  A  farmer-general,  wbo,  that  few  return  to  their  native  liauntB. 
perceivmg  that  he  was  better  qualified  to  They  never  enter  dwellings,  but  keep  in 
make  plays  than  to  keep  financial  ac-  the  open  air.  When  enraged,  they  ruse 
counts,  generously  bestowed  on  him  a  pen-  themselves  on  their  bind  feet,  and  utter  a 
sion,  ^at  he  might  be  enabled  to  devote  barking  sound.  Sometimes  they  divide 
himself  to  literature.  In  1781,  he  was  into  two  parties,  and  attack  each  otiier. 
chosen  a  member  of  the  French  academy ;  They  breed  several  times  in  the  year,  pro- 
and  -he  died  in  17^  He  ptoduoed  sev-  ducing  &re  or  six  at  a  buth.  Their  num- 
eral tragedies,  among  which  the  best  and  bera  are  so  great  in  patticukur  years,  that 
most  successfiil  were  his  Widow  pf  Malar  the  common  people,  in  Norway,  believe 
bar,  and  ,Willianfi  Tell :  he  also  published  that  they  descend  finom  the  cloud&  From 
Ijes  IhaUsj  ou  lea  IfsQgea  dt  VJbmU^  a  the  devastations  whibh  they  commit,  they 
poem  in  16^  cantos ;  and  a  collection,  enti-  are  often  exorcised  by  the  Roraan  Catholir 
tied  Places  Jiigitioea  (1768,  8vo.).  clergy.*    Their  flesh  i^  not  used  as  ibod, 

Lemma,  in  mathematics,  denotes,  a  pre-  nor  the  skins  for  the  fur.    The  Skdson's 

liminary  proposition,  laid  down  in  oixlerto  hay  lemming  is  of  an  .ash  color,  with  a 

clear  the  way  for  some  ibllowinff  demon*  tinge  of  tawny  on  t^ie  back,  having  a 

Btratiou,  and  .prefixed  either  to  meorems,  duSky  stripe  along  its  middle,  and  a  pale 

in  order  to  render  their  demonstration  less  line*on  each  side.    The  hair  is  v«iy  fine, 

perplexed  and  intricate,  or  to  problems,  soft  and  long.   'It  is  not  certain  that  these 

to  make  their  solution  morp  easy  and  animals  migrate  like  the  foregoing  spedes, 

short     '  though, -fi^m  the  bbservatiops  of  captain 

LcM^iNO  {georyekus,  lUig.)*  These  Lyon,  this  bpoeaisprebalile.  He  says  that 
quadrupeds,  v^ich  are  of  the  rat  kind,  are  he  observed  long  ridges  of  mouse  dung« 
distinguished  by  tiie  confi>rmalibn'of  the  several  inches  deep,  extending  lor  above 
fore  feet,  and  the  shormess  of  the  tail,  two  miles.  This  was  in  a  smiation  in 
The  fore  feet  are  adapted  for  burrowing,  which  none  of  these  anhnals  were  then 
The  tail  is  shorter  than  the  bod^.  Among  found,  and  in  a  kind  of  soil  in  which  they 
the  species,  the  most  mterestmg  are  the  do  not  live.  Heame  tiiinks  that,  fiom  ap- 
lemming  ret  ( 6:  kmmus)  and  the  liudson's  peaninces,  they  seldom  stray  far  fixnn  th^ 
bay  lemming  ( G.  HtMbotinu).  The  former  habitations,  even  in  summer,  and,  in  win- 
of  these  inhabits  the  northern  pIMsof  £u-  ter^  are  rarely,  seen  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
rope,  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  rat^  snow.  This  writer,  however,  may  have 
of  tawny  color  variegated  witn  block,'  the  only  had  an  opportunity  of  obeervio^ 
sides  of  the  head  and  the  pnder  parts  being  theto  during  those  yean  in  which  they 
white.  The  legs  and  tail  are  greyish,  and  are  stationary.  They  were  first  described 
the  under  parts ,  of  the  body  of  a  dull  by  Foister,  from  a  mutilated  specimen, 
white.  The  iiead  is  Ittrge,  short,  and  thick ;  and  afterwanls,  in  a  fuller  maimer,  by  Pal- 
the  eyes  small ;  the  limbs  stout  They  las.  Doctor^  Richardson  (Fauna  Am,  Bo- 
feed  entirely  on  vegetables:  They  form  real.)  is  of  opinion  that  diis  lemming  v 
shallow  burrows,  in  summer  time,  under  only  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the~  sea.  It 
the  ground,  and,  in  wintei\  make  lon^  pas-  occurs  in  Labrador,  and  all  parts  of 
sages  under  the  snow  in  search  of  food.  Northern  America  bordering  on  the  Pdar 
The  most  extraordinary  charaqteristic  of  sea.  It  is  said  to  be  very  inbfiensive,  and 
these  animals  is  their  migrations,  which  soebsily  tamed  that,  if  caught,  even  when 
they,  undertake  at  irregular  ejM>chs,  seem-  full  frov^,  it  will  l)ecome  perfectly  recon- 
ing  to  be  guided  by  tiie  seventy  of  the  ap-  ciled  to  'Ud  situation  in  a  day  or  two,  verr 
proaching  winter.    In  tiiese  mnigrations,  ^  -,.     -  „     _  .   ..     x.         , ,. 

they  assemble  in  incredible  rtumbers,  and  !7*^,,fe"^^.*«  »*  ^ ,(?™  "^  ^  ««?2?" 

,  ^  -_u  •     «  ^*    2  u*  I- -,iTi --.w    used: — *' Exorcizo  vos  pestiferos  mures  per  Deun 

always  march  m  a  straight  hne,  nothmtf   p^j^^  ^  omnipotentenVct  Jesum  +  Christam  fili- 

seeming  to  turn  them  aside.     If  tiieV  are  um  ejus,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum,  f  ab  utroque  procf- 

disturbed  whilst  swimming  over  a  Ii&e  or  denteni,  ut  confestim  recedatis  ab  his  campis,  sea 

river,  thev  will  not  recede,  but  swim  on,  vineis  vel  aquU,  nee  ampHus  in  cis  habitetis, 

and  soon  reassume  tiieir  former  order.  »ed ad ea  oca tranieatis, inqi^ 

«uiu   °"*^"                                          I    •    *i_  possius,  et  ex  parte  omnipotento  I>«,  etteinis 

They  chiefly  move  at  night,  or  wly  m  Jhe  ^^^  co^}estAs^  ctecclesi»  $Wct«j  I>ei,vos  mdedi- 

morning,  and   make  such  a  destruction  eeus^  quocunqike  ieritis^  sitb  maledicU,  deficicnt(»5 

among  the  hertiage,  that  the.siU'&ceof  de  die  in  diem  in  vos  ip«os, et dccrescentes qua- 

the  mound  over  which  tiiey  have  passed  t««us  reliqui«  de  vobi*  nullo  in  loco  invenianmr, 

appears  denuded.     Exposed  as  they  ar«  »«»  "Kressanas  ad  salutep*  el  usam  haaanimi. 

»Pl^(UD  uctiuuvu.     *^^i^^^                J  •"«  quod  pnestare  dirnetur  ille,  qui  ventonij  C4  jud:- 

to  every  attack,  and  destroyed  m  attempt-  care  vivos  et  mortuos  et  seculum  per  igneni. 

ing  to  cross  riven  and  lakes,'  the  diminu-  Amen." 
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fond  of  being  handled,  and  will  creep,  of  labor  of  seven  yeara^  weakened  bis  bealth. 
its  own  accovd,  into  its  master's  boeom.  His  domestic  misfortunes  augmented  the 
Lemnob  (now  SiaHmmt),  the  most  natural  gloom  of  his  disposition,  and  his 
northerly  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipefai-  chagrin  at  the  marks  of  &vor  confened 
go(thew£gean  sea),  between  the  Helles-  on  inferior  artists  combined  with  these 
pont  and  mount  Atbos  (147  scjuare  miles,  circumstances  to  unsettle  his  reason.  In 
oOOO  inhabitantsl  abounds  in  vines,  wheat,  a  fit  of  insanity,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
&c.  It  fohnerly  contained  a  volcano,  in  1797.  On  dn  unprejudiced  estimate  of 
Mesehica,  which  was  regarded  as  the  his  labors,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  dc- 
woikahop  of  Vulcan.  Mythology  assigns  dine  of  the  French  school  is  principally 
this  island  as  the  residence  or  Vulcan  owing  to  him.  His  drawing  is  incorrect,  ' 
(whence  he-  is  called  LemwiuB),  itfler  Jn-  his  rorms  are  disfigured  by  mannerism, 
piter  bad  huri^  him  from  Olympus.  Va-  but  his  coloring  is  Imlliant,  though  want- 
nous  atrocities,  perpetrated'  on  this  island  in^in  truth,  and  his  grouping  is  skilful  • 
(see  J9^«tpvle^  gave  occasion,  in  antiquity.  Lemon.  The  lemon-tree  f^cUnu  limo- 
to  the  use  of  the  epithet  Lenmian,  to  deaig-  ntim) '  was  originally  brought  from  the 
nate  such  ^cts.  Among  its  curioaitiee  are  tropical  parts  of  Asm,  but  is  now  oulti- 
a  labyrinth,  and  the  Lenlinian  earth  (terra'  vated  very  extensively  in  the  south  of 
sigiUata).  Europe,  especially  m  Sicily,  and  the 
Xemoine,  Francis,  a  liistbrical  painter,  fiuit  forms  an  important  article  of  com- 
bosn  at  Paris,  in  1688,  was  -placed,  in  his  merce.  It  i6  conseneric  with  the  orange 
Idch  year,  with  the  painter  Gallocbd,  with  atid  citron,  and  lielongs  to  the  natural 
whom  he  romained  12  years,  during  which  family  mtranHacea,  Its  stature  is  that  of 
time  he  paic)  particular  att<?nfion  to  the  a  laige  shrub  or  small  tr^ ;  the  leaves  are 
Wwk^  of  CariaMaratti  nAd  Pietro  di  Cot^  oval,  pointed,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and, 
tOBft.  In  1718,  he  became  member  of  the  like  those  of  the  other  species,  contain 
academy.  The  virar  of  the  Spanish  sac-  Scatiered  glands  whi^b  are  filled  with  a 
cession  prevendntf  the  support  of  young  volatile  ou.  The  beauty  of  its  smooth 
artists  at  Rome,  l>y  the  French  govern-  evergreen -foliage,  and  the  delightful  fka- 
ment,  he  was  oblTged  to  defer  the  aecom-  ^ranciD  of  the  flowers  andihiit,  hav^  made 
plishment  of  his  wish  to  visit  Italy  till  a  it  a  great  fiivorite  in  all  our  ffreen-bouses. 
rich  amateur,  by  the  name  of  Bersier,  took  This  shape  of  the  fitiit  is  oMong,  but  its 
him  for  his  companion,  in  1723;  but  a  internal  structure  does  not  differ  fimn  that 
residence  of  ax  months  in  Italy,  at  a  time  of  the  orange.  The  juice  ia  acid  and 
when  his  Uilents  Were  ahieady  developed,  agreeal^e ;  mboed  with  water  and  sugar,  it 
oouM  not  be  so  useful  to  dim  as  the  earlier  forms  the  well-known  reiVesbing  ditnk 
study  of  the  treasures  of  Roman  ait  might  called  le^nfmade,  which  is  in  general  use 
have  been.  He  finished,  however,  6ne  of  througbout  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
his  best  paindugs,  a  female  entering  the  Lemon-juiee  Ib  abo  employed  by  calico 
bath,  during  his  residetice  4n  Bo^gna,  printers  to  dischaige  colors.  (&eeCSiron,} 
Venice  and  Koine.  On  hie  retum,  he  was  Lemoiusc  ;  a  drink  made  of"  water, 
appointed  professor  at  the  academy,  and  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons.  '  Prepared 
0oon  found  an  opportunity  of  disphiVing  in  this  simple  way,  it  is  a  very  gntefbl 
bis  talents  in  painting  the  chapel  of  the  beveiage  in  warm. weather,  or  to  feverish 
Holy  Virgin  in  the  chureh  of  St.  Sulpice^  patients.  The  taste  is  more  agreeable,  if 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  ascension.  The  the  sugar  is  rubbed  with  the  peel  of  the 
composition  of  the  picture,  however,  has  lemon,  sd  as  to  imbibe  the  oil  eon- 
some  fundamental  &ults.  It  was  restored  tained  thekein;  but  the  lemonade  is  thus 
by  Callet  in  1780,  and  cannot  therefore  rendered  sdmulam  mdier  than  coolinff, 
be  now  coi^sidered  as  Lemoine's  woric.  and  many  persons  sufler ,  from  head- 
I^raoine  subsequently  painted  the  ceiling  ache  in  consequence.  In  public  houses, 
in  the  hall  of  Hereules  at  Venxdllies,  th^  cream  of  tartar  is  fiequently  used  instead 
lai^gest  painting  in  Europe,  being  ^  feet  of  lenoon-juice,  which  few  persons  can 
long  and  54  broad,  without  being  divided  endure  without  feeling  some  head-ache, 
by  any  arehitecturel  interruptions.  It  Lemonade  was  first  sold  pubjidy  between 
contains  143  figures.  He  had  almost  fin-  1690  and  1633,  in  Italy,  and  b6oi(  became 
iahed  the  wont,  when  he  observed  fhat  -  very  common.  (See  lAnumade.) 
tlie  main  group  was  placed  a  little  too  low,  Lehovtet,  Peter  Edward,  member  of 
and  be  did  not  hesitate  to  raise  it,  ahhough '  die  French  acadenw^jurist  and  poet,  wbb 
alterations  were  thus  rendei^  necessaiy  bom  at  LycHis,  in  176S^  and  died  at  Paris, 
in  almost  all  the  other  figures.  His  exei^  June  37,  1896.  On  the  convocation  of 
tioDS  in  this  work,  which  cost  him  the  the  estates  in  1789,  he  conttibuted  by  his 
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eatay— Wliether  a  Protestant  can  vote  in  day  in  the  paik  of  Sceaux,  dravnng  the 
the  JSlection  of  the  Memben  of  the  Estates,  statue  of  Hercules,  by  Puget,  some  a^ide- 
or  be  chosen  a  Member  himself— 4o  the  micians,  among  whom  was  the  statuary 
irastoration  of  the  PniteRtants,  who  fonned  Dejoux,  happened  to  be  present; .  Aaton- 
a  numerous  class  of  citizens,  to  their  civil  ished  at  seeing  a  boy  of  his  age  so  pro- 
rights.  Subsequently  appointed  deputy  ibundly  en^aged^  they  entered  into  coo- 
fitMn  the  department  or  the  Rhoae,  he  versation  with  him,  and,  learning  that  he 
joined  the  constitutional-monarchical  pai^  had  come  to  the  capital  on  foot,  to  seek  in- 
ty,  and  exerted  himself  to  moderate  the  struetiou,  Dejoux  took  him  under  his  care, 
extravagant  measures  of  the  wild  dema^  In  1790,  when  but  17  years  of  age,  he 
gogues.  He  succeeded  in  saving  a  great  gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  for  a 
number  of  absent  scholars,  artists  and  baas-relief  Louis  XVI  granted  him  a 
travellers  from  being  confounded,  in  the  penmon,  by  means  of  which  he  pursued 
laws  against-  emigrants,  with  tboise  who  his  studies  in  Rome ;  but,  In  consequence 
had  left  their  oouoftry  with  the  purpose  of  the  revolution,  this  supply  was  cut  ofi; 
of  introducing  foreign  arms  on  dieir  native  and  Lemot,  embaitassed  oy  the  ffreatest 
soiL  In  the  deliberations- on  the  fate  of  poverty,  went  irom  Rome  to  NapMS,  and 
Louis  XVI,  he  eonddcted  vnth  equal  hu-  thence  to  Florence.  He  finaHy  ventured, 
manity  and  courage.  During  the  reign  of  at  the  advice  of  the  French  minister  at 
terror,  Lemoiitey  ded  to  Switzertaod*  Florence,  Cacault,  to  .return  to  his  native 
whence  he  did  not  return  till  after  the  over-  country,  to  sohqit  asnstance  of  the  exist- 
throw  of  the  Mountain  party^  Deeply  ipjyp  government  in  behalf  of  himself,  and 
afiected  with  the  .calamity  which  had  in-  ofseveral  other  young  French  artists,  in 
volved  his  native  city  in  ruin  (see  Ijaons)^  similar  circumstances.  Exposed  to  crest 
he  published  his  beautiful  ode  Lu  Raines  dancers — ^fbr,  in  Italy,  he  viras  regard^as  a 
dtLyon.  He  dflerwards  travelled  through  relrolutionist,  and,  in  France,  as  an  emi- 
Italy,  published  several  poetici^  works  in  grant**-he  reached  Paris,  but  obtained 
Paris,  and  wrote  various  operas  and  nK  what  he  asked  only  for  others,  being  him- 
mances.  In  1804,  the  government,  con-  self  obtiged  to  enlist,  as  a  soldier,  in  the 
ieired  on  hi^n,  and  twoomer  literaiy  men,  army,  of  the  Rhine^  where  he  fbu^  un- 
the  censorship  of  theatrical  worics — anun-  der  Pichegru.  He  was  stationed  at  tiie 
grateful  office,  which  he  at  first  exercised  outposts,  when  he  received  orders  to  re- 
with  much  discretiouj  but  in  vdiich  he  turn  to  Paris,  and  consthict  the  model  dfa 
subsequentiy  exposed  himself  to  the  com-  bronze  statue,  50  feet  in  height,  which 
plaintsofauthors..  After  the  re8toration,'he  was  to  be  erected  on  the  square  of  die 
received  tiie  order  of  the  legion  of  honor,  Pont  Netif.  This  statue  was  to  represent 
and  the  officb  of  director-seneral  of  the  the  French  nation  under  the  image  of 
book-tiade.  He  also  succeeded  MoreUet  in  Hercules.  The  commission,  ajppointed 
the  academy.  His  romance  La  FasmlU  tk  for  the  purpjose,  approved  Lemot^  model 
Jwra  ouiroiia-nous  jtt  Pariah  (written ^on  Political  circumstances,  however,  pre- 
occasion  of  Napoleon's  accea^cm  to  the  vented  its  execution ;  hut  Lemot.  made 
throne)^  in  four  months  passed  through  as  himtelf  familiar,  with  tiie  art  of  eaminc  in 
many  editions.  His  Essm  surVEtmisse'  bronze,  and  this  knowledge  was  after- 
mtnt  monarchique  dt  Louis  XIF(bm  mas-  wards  of  great  service  to  him.  In  pre- 
ter-woric^  bold  and  true)  was  an  introdut-  paring  the  statue  of  Henty  IV,  which  he 
tion  to  his  unfinished  lEsUnrt  dt  la  JVbnee  executed  at  the  command  of  Louis  XYHI. 
dtpuis  la  Mart  dt  Lams  XIF.  Of  hi9  ope-  Lemot*s  principal  works  are  his  statues  of 
ras,  Palma,  ou  le  Fxnfogt  m  Gr^  was  very  Lycurgus,  6olon  and  Cicero,  in  maiUe ; 
successfuldurin^the  revolution,  because  he  his  two  besa^reliefs,  for  the  hall  of  the 
boldly  attacked  m  it  tiie  Vandalism  of  tl^ose  chamber  of  peers;  his  colossal  bast  of 
times— the  destruction  of  the  French  mon-  Jean  Bart ;  a  Hebe  ofterine  a  full  goblet  lo 
uments  of  art,  under  the  name  of  civtm.  Jupiter ;  a  statue  of  king  Joadiim  Mtint ; 
LsMOT,.  Francis  Frederic,,  member  of  the  great  finontispieoe  of  the  colonnade 
the  institute,  sculptor,  professor  in  the  of  the  Louvre ;  a  girl  sleeping ;  the  tri- 
royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  at  Paris,  umphal  tar  and  Victoiy,  which,  with  the 
bom  at  Lyons,  in  1773,  devoted  (limself  faqrses  of  St  Mark's  square,  in  Venice, 
to  the  study  of  architecture  in  the  acade-  adorned  the  piace  du  Carromd^  in  Faria^ 
my  of  Bewm^h,  and,  when  scarce^  12  till  the  restoration  of  tiie  moQuments  of 
yean  of  age,  prosecuted  his  studies  in  art;  and  the  above-mentioned  equestrian 
Paris.  The  contemplation  of  the  master-  statue  of  Henry  IV  in  bronze.  His  ex- 
wprks  of  sculptural  in  the  capital,  awoke  in  oellent  sculptures  on  the  triumphal  ardi 
him  the  love  of  this  art    As  he' was  one  at  dudons-mir-Mame,  were  destroyed,  in 
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1814,  with  the  rest  of  the  monumeDt  have  their  thumhs  strongly  develi^wd, 

His  last  Work  was  the  colossal  equestrian  and  the  first  finger  on   the  hinder  feet 

statue,  17  feet  high,  of  Louis  XIV,  in  furnished  with  a  pointed   and  elevated 

heroic  costume,  for  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  nail,  all  those  on  the  other  fingers  being 

1824.    Lemot's  works  are  characterized  fiat    Their  hair  is  woolly, 

by  a  ptire  and  severe  taste,  richness  of  in-  Lemures  {manuBj  kmuE,  gliosis,  spec- 

vention,  and  vigor  of  execution.    Under  tree!,  among  .the  ancient  Romans ;   the 

the  imperial  government,  he  received  the  souls  of  the  dcnod,  which  tormented  men 

order  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and,  in  1817,  in  the  night,  whence  they  were  called 

that  of  Sl  Michael.    He  also  wrote  the  nochtnud  or  black.    In  order  to  lay  them, 

JSToHee  hisiorique  star  la  VUle  d  U  Chdieau  a  ceremony  (aedled  lemuna,  lemuralia^  rt- 

de  Chiffon,  ou  Voyytt  mttoreaque  dans  le  murid,  was  observed  on  the  nrghts  of 

Soeage  de  la  VmjOt  (Paris,  1817,  4to.);  the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  May.    About  mid- ' 

Leniot  died  at  Paris,  in  May, '1827.  night,  when  every  body  was  asleep,  the 

Lempriere,  John,  D.  D.,  ivas  graduated  head  of  the  femily  rose,  and  went,  barefoot- 

at  Oxford  as  A.  M.,  in  1792!,    In  the  same  ed,  soflly  and  in  sileace,  to  a  fountain, 

.year,  he  became  head-master  of  Abingdon  With  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  still  keeping 

granmiar-flchoo],  and  afterwards  master  ralen^  he  protected  himself  fh>m  the  spec- 

of  the   free  grammar-school  at   Exeter,  tree.     Havipg  washed  his  hands  at  the 

In  1811,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  fbuntaiqp  he  Yetumed,  took  some  black 

of  Meeth,  Devonshire,  which  living,  to-  betas  in  his  mouth,  and,  without  looking 

gether  wi&  that  of  Newton  Petrock,  mthe  around^  thr^w  them  nine  times  over  his 

same  county,  he  he|d  tffl  his  death.    Doc-  head,  repeating,  each  time.  Hat  ego  miUo ; 

tor  Lempriere  was  an  excellent  classical  td^fabU  memeosqutrediiho  (These  I  send; 

scholar,  and  published  a  BtftKpffteca  domed  with  these  beans  I  redeen;i  me  and  mine). 

as  an  assbtant  in  the  study  of  antiquities  He  then  washed  his  handd  again,  struck  a 

and  mythology.  His  other  writings  are  the  hollow  copper  vessel,  saying  nine  tunes 

first  volume  of  a  translation  of  Herodottjs,  daring  the  operation,  in  a  -supplicating 

with  notes,  which  appeared  in  1792 :  an  tone,  Moims^  etiUj  paierm  {Ye 'souls  of  my 

entire  and  elegant  translation  of  that  his'  ancestors,  depart).  He  ti6w  looked  i^round, 

torian  being  given  to  the  worid  by  Mr.  and  the  ceremony  Was  finished.    It  was 

B^loe,  doctor  Lempriere  desisted  from  believed  that  the  spirits  came  and  collect- 

Erosecuting  his  design.    A  compilation  ef  ed  the  beans, 

^nrvereal  Bioffrapl^,  first  printed  in  quar-  Lena  ;  a  large  river  of  AMatic  Russia, 

to,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  same,  in  which  rises  in  the  mountains  near  lake 

octavo,  both  in  18U8,  was  his  last  work..  Baikal,  and  empties,  iCfter  a  pounte-of  about 

He  died  of  apoplexy,  Feb.  1^  1824.      >  2000  miles,  through  four  arms,  into  the 

Lemcr.     This  ffends  of  the  monkey  Korthern  ocean,  afler   having   received 

tribe  (the  makis  of  Cuvier)  has  been  di-  the  Wilime,  Olekma,  Aldane  and  Wilhoui. 

vided  into  several  subgenera ;  as,  Lemur,  It.forms,  at  its  mouth,  a  large  bay,  of  the 

which  Is  distinguished  by  having  six  pro-  same   name,   containing   many   islands, 

jecting  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  and  four  called,  the  archwelago  of  the  Lena,  which 

straight  ones  in*  the  upper.    These  ani-  are  cold  and  barren,  but   inhabited  by 

mala  have  long  tails,  and  take  the  place  many  animals  valuabte  for  their  furs; 

of  apes  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  notie  '(jei^clob,'  Anne,  called  JVhwn  de,  the 

of  the  latter  being  found  there$    Jndnt,  FVench  Acroaae,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in 

having  four  incisors  below  and  the  same  1616,  of  noble  parents.    The  early  death 

nambSr  above ;  no  tail ;  only  one  species  of  her  parents  having  left  <  her  to  follow 

known,  which  the  inhabitants  of  iSlada-  her  inclmations;  her  character  was  formed 

mcar  tame  and  xtom  to  the^  chase,  like^  by  the  bent  of  her  own  feelings,  and  by 

dogs.    Loris,  four  incisors  below,  and  four  the  study  of  the  Works  <^  Montaigne  and 

above ;  no  tail.    Their  mokr  teeth  have  Charron.    Even  «ft  an  early  age,  she  was 

sharp  points  instead  of  tubelrcles,  and  they  distinguished  fer  her  wit  and  acuteness. 

sometimes  feed  on  small  birds  and  quad-  *  She  played  the  harpsichord  and  several 

rupeds.     Galago,  havinc  six  incisors  be-  other  instruments  in  a  masterly  style,  sang 

low  and  feur  above ;  tail  bng  and  tufled ;  with  taste,  and  danced  with  grace.    With 

elongftted  tarsi  to  the  hind  feet,  which  such  attniq^ons,she  had  no  want  of  lovers 

render  them  very  disproportionate  to  the  and  suitors;  but  her  love  of  mde^ndenee 

superior  extremities     Tittrsius,'  feur  in-  prevented  her  from foiminga senous  con- 

cisoiB  above,  two  below,  and  several  car  nexion^    To  render  hersBO  entirely  free, 

nine  teeth  between  the  incisors  and  mo-  she  invested  her  projperty  in  an  aimuity,  on 

leis;  tail  Umg,  mfied    AU  these  animals  which  she  lived  frugany, but  in  good  styks. 
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Her  inoooie  ^bMKinted  to  8000  or  JIO,000  mdy  that,  if  she  had  foroseen  her  opam 
livres.    Without  making  a  traffic  of  her  of  life,  she  would  rather  have  iiodergone 
channs^  she  attached  herself  to  those  who  a  voluntary  deatli,  than  have  submitiM  to 
pleased  her,  as  long  as  her  inclinatioii  Euch  a  deatiDy.     The  Ldtns  dt  .V.  dk 
continued.    Inconstant  in  love,  but  true  Lanclos  au  Marquis  4e  SemgrU  are  the 
in  firiendship,   equable  in   her   temper,  woik  of  DamourSi  the  author  of  the  life 
charming  in  her  conversation,  capable  of  prefixed  to  the  coUecdon.     The  Corm- 
forming  young  men,  but  also  of  seducing  pondance  searHe  cfe,  &^  edited  by  S^r 
them,  sensible,  without  making  a  display  (1789),  is  also  &  supposititious  woric 
of  her  poweifs,  handsome  even  m  old  age,  •  Ltstn  Lkvafe.    (See  hdiantf  and  ^• 
she  wanted  nothing  but  female  virtue.  Vet  dian  Jjimguage8>y 
she  conducted  herself  with  dignity.    She  Lehois,  iUexander,  bom  at  Parian  in 
never  accepted  Mesents  in  return  for  her  176%  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  the 
ftvora,  thou£h  she  gave  herself  up^  fix>m  fine  aits,  by  th,e  preservation  of  the  monu- 
blind  sensuality,  to  transient  passion,  with-i  ments  of  French  ai^  while  director  of  the 
out  concerning  heiyelf  whether  its  object  French  museum  of  antiquities.    He  re- 
was  worthy  of  her.     Having  extended  ceive4  his  education  in  the  coUigt  Mead- 
her  &vors^  m  succession,  to  the  niost  cele-  rtt),  and  aiierwanis  in  the  academy  of  arts 
bntisd  men  of  her  time,  she  proved  to  all,  at  Paris^    He  subseoueudy  devoted  him- 
thjit  mere  sensual  desire,  and  not  vanity,  self  to  painting  till  1790,  under  the  giud- 
was  the  cause  of  he|(  passion.    Notwith-  ance  of  the  painter-royal  Doyen,    in  the 
standuig  her  reputation  for  gallantly,  the  beginning  or  the  revolution,  when  the 
most  amiable  and  respectable  ladies  of  the  finest  works  of  art^  preserved  in  monss- 
time,  such  as  La  Fayette,  La  Sablito  and  teries  and  palaces,  were  destrojsed,  from 
Maintenon,  cultivated  her  friendship.    Of  hatred  of  the  former  de^otism  m  ciiurch 
madamedeMainteiton  she  used  tosayt  that  and  state,  Lenoir  determined  to  save  all 
she  wished  to  employ  her  to  drive  away  that,  he  could.     He  made   a  proposal, 
the  tedium  of  rank  andag^  at  Versailles,  through  BaiUy^  then  mayor  of  tana,  to 
Even  in  her  old  age,  her  ^ousis  ^was  the  collect  all  the  treasures  mia  the  mooss- 
rendezvous  of  the  most  agteeable  person-  teiiesy  &C.,  in  a  grand  national  museuoi. 
ages  of  the  citY  and  court,  and  of  the  Intrusted  with  the  execution  of  theiwo- 
most  d'Htinguisbed  men.     Scarron  con-  ject,  Lenoir  ei^gsj^  in  the  matter  with  so 
suited  her  on  his   romances^  Sl  Evre-  much  ^eal,  that  his  lijfe  was  several  tunes 
inond  on  his  poemSi  Moli^ro  on  his  come-  endangered  by  his  exertions  to  rescue  these 
dies,  Fonteneile  on  his  dialogues,  and*La  treasures  from  the  furv  of  the  new  icono- 
Rochefoucault  on  his  maxims.   .CoUgny^  clasts.   Ashe  tmvelledthroi^^  all  Fnoee 
Cond^  S^vign^  &C.,  were  her  lovers  and  for  this  purpose,,  he  succ^edM  in  pieserr- 
fnends.     When  the  aueen  of  Sweden  ing,  for  pos^rity,  a  great  part  of  those 
was  in  Pluris,sh&paid  Ninon  a  visit,.    Vol-  monuments  which  v  cmTord  the   artist  an 
taueq^eaksofheraahaving  lost  her  charms  oppKDrtuni^  to  compare,  the  progress  of 
of  person  in  extreme  okl  age.-   St.  EvreK  art  in  different  periods.    By  the  union  of 
mond  maintains  the  contnuv.  At  her  death,  these  remains,  was  formed  the  fimous 
Oct  17, 170S^  she,  bequeathed  to  Voltaii^  museum  of  French  antiquities,  in  the  Rue 
then  a  young  man,  whpse  renown  she  had  dtfi  Petiis  Augu8tin$^  wluch  Lenour  super- 
foreseen,  a  eonsiderahlesum,  which  'he  was  intended,  for  almost  30  yean,  vnth  unin- 
to  expend  in  books.    One  of  .Niiion's  sons,  temipted  industry,  so  that  it  mav  jusdv 
named  La  Boissiere,  died,  in  1733,  at  Tou-  be  said,  that  to  him  France  is  indebted 
Ipn,  an  officer  in  the  navy.    His  birth  was  for  whatever  of  this  kind  it  now  possesses, 
distinguished  by  ^  dispute  between  an  Ailer  tiie  restoration,  the  collection  was 
officer  and  clergyman  reelecting  the  pa-  distributed  by  the  royal  mandate  of  1816, 
teminr.    As  the  ^poatter  viras  doubtful,  it  to   the  former  proprietors,  L  e.  to   the 
was  decided  bv  lot,  and  the  officer  obt^-  churches  and  revived  monasteries,  and  the 
ed  the  paternal  tide.    Ninon's  second  son  national  museuni  was  broken  up  ;  but 
died  a  tni||[ic  death.     He  had  fallen  in  Lenoir  was  appointed  superintenaent  of 
love  with  his  own  mother,  witiiout  knpw-  the  cabinet  or  tiie  cadiedral  of  Sl  Denis, 
mg  bis  relationship  to  her.     She  was  His  Inivesti^on  into  the  Costumes  and 
obliged  to  reveal  die  secret  to  him.  to  Manners  S  Antiquity,  and  his  essay  on 
escape  his  importunities,  -and  he  killed  die  remams  of  Western  and  Eastern  ait 
hinjhielf  from  despair.    This  terrible,  event  in  general,  are  much  esteemed ;  so  also  are 
has  been  uitroduced,  by  Le  Sage,  into  his  his  iHtsetvatwnf  sw  la  Pdnture  nur  Vtrrt 
Gil  Bias.     Ninon,  moreover,  confessed  etsuraes  ifffihrents  ProMU  (Paris,  IQ^), 
herself  that  she  was  not  hi^py,  and  often  and  his  yf<A^  La  xirakSeitncedtsJb^sU$t 
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ott  Corps  eompld  dt  Dodrinu  svr  Us  ArU  terwards  embeFished  the  gardens  of  Clag- 

(Upendavts  du  Desnn  (Paris,  1823).    He  n^,  Chantilly,  St.  Cloud,  Sceaux,  theTuO- 

has  ^ven  a  description  of  the  museum,  as  erks,  &c.    Louis  XIV  richly  rewarded 

it  existed  under  his  care,  in  his  Mitsie  des  the  labors  of  Lenotre,  and,  in  1675,  be- 

Monuments  Fnmgais  (8  vols.),  which  has  stowed  on  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  the 

been  translated  into  English,  and  to  which  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.     He 

belongs  the  collection  of  engraving  in  23  took  a  journey  to  Italy  in  1678  ;  and,  at 

plates,  prepared  under  his  inspection.  Rome,  he  was  nonorebly  received  by  pope 

Len ORMAiTB,  MademoiseUe.  I'his  Pa-  Innocent  XI.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1700. 
risian  prophetess,  well  known  in  the  veiy  Delilie  has  celebrated  the  talents  of  Le- 
highest  circles  of  society,  for  foretelling  notre,  who^  style  of  ornamental  pliulting 
events  from  coifee-'grounds,  cards,  &c.,  was  fiishionable,  not  onlyip  France,  but  in 
acauired  a  rieputation  by  her  dexterity  England,  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  de- 
ana  cunning.  During  the  imperial  ^v-  signs  of  Kent^  ftnown,  and  the  modem 
emmerit,  her  saloon — ^fbr  this  sibyl  lived  landscape  gardeners, 
in  hiffh  style — was  visited  by  the  most  Leks^  in  dioptrics,  properly  signifies  a 
noble  ladies ;  but,  as  she  meddled  in  po-  small  roundish  glass,  of  the  figure  of  a' 
litical  affiuFB,  this  Pythia  of  the  nineteenth  lentil, -but  is  extended  to  any  optic  glass, 
centuiy  was  banished  from  the  country,  not  very  thick,  which  either  collects  the 
Enraged  at  her  exile,  MademoiseUe  wrote  rays  of  light  into  a  point,  in  their  passage 
the  Souvenirs  prvphiHgues  dhme.  Sibylle  through  it,  dr  makes,  them  diverge,  accotd- 
sur  Us  Causes  dt  son  Arrtstationy  le  11  ing  to  the  laws  of  refraction.  Lenses 
DicenAre,  1809,  which  she  delayed  pub-  have  varions  figures,  that  is,  are  termina- 
Ijshing,  however,  till  after  the  restoration,  ted  by  various  sur&ces,  from  which  they 
In  this  post  factum  prophecy,  tlie  over-  acquire  various  names.  Some  are  plane 
throw  of  the  mant  of  me  worid  and  his  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other ; 
fiiction,  and  the  triumpli  of  ]e{^timac3r,  others  convex  oq  both  sides)  both  of  which 
were  announced.  A  severe  crincism,  by  are  ordinarily  Called  convex  lenses,  though, 
Hofftnann,  on  this'work,  which  had  been  where  we  speak  acct^tely,  the  formefl:  is 
wen  received  bv  a  certain  class,  involved  called  pXano-convex:  Again,  some  are 
the  irritable  authoress  iti  a  %var  of  words,  plane  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the 
Since  her  return  to  France,  she  has  pub-  other ;  and  others  are  concave  on  both 
Ijshed  several  Grades  SUn^iis,  Her  M^-  sides  ;  which  are  both  usually  ranked 
motr»  historiques  et  secrets  de  rhvoira'  among  the  concave  lenses  ;  though,  when 
trice  Josiphinej  her  patroness  (Paris,  i820,  distinguished,  the  former  is  called  a  plano' 
2  vols.),  excited  much  attention.  (See  concave.  Others,  again,  are  concave*  on 
Jos^hine.)  During  the  congress  of  Aix-  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  which 
la-Ctiapelle,  Mile.  Lenormand  was  tliere,  have  the  name  meniscus.  In  every^  len^ 
aiid  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  protection  terminated  in  any  Of  the  fore-mentioned 
of  a  great  potentate*  She  gives  her  ac-  manners,  a  right  fine,  perpendicular  to  the 
count  of  this  in  her  work  De  la  Sibylle^  nu  two  surfaces,  is  called  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
Cofgrh  d^MxAa^Chap^e,  suivi cTim  Coup- ,  which  axis,  when  both  sur^ces  are  spher- 
d^CSl  sur  cdui  de  Carlshadi  In  her  latest  ical,  passes  through  both  their  centres  ; 
writings,  she  has  disclosed  the  simple  prin-  but  if^  one  of  them  be  plane,  it  ftlls  per- 
ciples  of  her  divinations — Le  nuns,  et  le  pendicularly  upon  that,  and  goes  through 
quantihne  de  la  naissance,  Tdr^  les  prend-  the  centre  of  tne  other.  (See  Optics.) 
^ref  lettres  desnrinoms et  du heuou  Von  est  Leitt,  a  Teutonic  word ;  in  German, 
tU,lacouleurfavorite,Paninicdprifhr^,celui  Lenz  (the  spring);  in  Swiss,  G2en2 ;  in 
q%Con  hat,  lajlewr  de  choix,  Dlltch,  Letd.    ^%'eral  derivations  of  the 

LBtroTRE,  Andrew ;  a  French  architect  word    have  been   proposed.      Adelung 

aifd  ornamental  ^mdener.    He  was  bom  thinks  that  it  is  probably  connected  with 

at  Paris,  in  1613,  and  was  the  son  of  the  the  German  vem  ieinen  (tp  thaw).    In 

superintendent   of  the    gardens   of  the  English,  Lent  means  the  quadrigesimal 

Tuileries,  who,  wishing  to  make  him  an  &t  in  spring,  which,  in  Italian,  is  called 

artist,  placed  him,  as  a  pupil,  with  Vouet,  auaretima ;   in  ^rench,  carime,  from  the 

the  pamter.    He  showed  a  strong  taste  for  lidn  quadragesinuu    In  the  article  Foais, 

design,  particuJariy  m  laying  out  jnirdens,  the  sul^ect  of  fasting,  in  general,  and  the 

and  arraninng  their  scenery.     He   first  fitstsand  days  of  abstinence  observed  bjr 

displayed  his  talents  at  the^  cH&teau  de  the  Roman  church,  have  been  treated  of  I 

Vaux  ;  but  his  plazis  for  the  decoration  of  Lent  is  a  fast  intended  to  prepare  Chri^ 

the  park  of  Versailles  contributed  princi-  tians  for  the  Easter  festival    Protestants 

pally  to  establish  his  reputation.    He  af«  generally  consider  Lent  not  to  iiave  been 
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efltaUahed  before  the  second  or  third  Lehtix.  ;  a  apedee-  of  enum^  Hie 
century  ;  but  the  Catholic  church  main-  commoix  lentil  cornea  from  France  and 
taina^  with  St  Jerome,  St  Leo,  St  Au-  the  Valais.  The  thin  annual  root  faring 
ffuatine,  and  the  nunoritv  of  the  mthens  of  forth  weak,  creepin||f,  hairy,  angular  alalki^ 
Uie  church  of  the  fourtn  and  fifth  centu-  from  one  to  two  mt  long,  divided,  from 
riea,  that  it  ia  of  apostolic  oiijpn.  They  near  the  bottom,  into  several  branch«B,  and 
reason  thus :  that  which  we  find  univer-  clinging  for  support  to  other  plants ;  the 
sall^  established  in  the  church,  and  of  pinnate  leaves  stand  alteraately ;  from 
which  we  cannot,  neverthelesa  find  the  the  axils  of  the  leaves  proceed  fine 
institution  by  a  council,  must  have  been  stalks,  which  each  have  two  or  three  wlut- 
establiahed  oy  the  apostles  ;  and.  the  09th  lab  flowen,  hanging  down.  The  nods  do 
^oetolical  canon,  tne  coimdl  of  Niee,  in  not  confain<  more  Uian  two  sound  aeeda^ 
2&5j  that  of  Laodicea  ini  965^  and  the  flat  upon  both  sides.  Lentib  are  euld- 
fiuhers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  vi^ted  for  the  seeds  just  mentioned.  They 
speak  of  Lent  as  a  usage  generally  observ-  require  a  rather  aandy,  yet  atrong  aoil ; 
ed  by  the  church.  Li  the  Latin  church,  thev  are  sovm  somewhat  later  tbSi  peaa 
Lent  formerly  lasted  but  96  daye ;  in  the  and  vetches,  because  they  cannot  endure 
fifth  century,  four  days  -were  added,  in  night,  fixwts;  they  are  to  be  sowed  in  drills^ 
imitation  of  the  40  days'  fiistof  the  Savior,  and  weU  bnrowed.  Care  is  to  be  taken 
and  this  usage  became  general  in  the  that  the  seed  is  not  put  too  deep  into  the 
Western  church,  except  in  the  church  of  around,  and  that  the  young  plants  axe  well 
Milan.  (See  Dietiannai/t  dt  ThMogie^  hoed  and  well  weeded.  For  the  harvest, 
article  Carime.)  The  Greeks  begin  I^nt  the  time  is  to  be  chosen  when  the  little 
one  week  sooner  than  the  Roman  Catho-  pods  begin  to  turn  brown,  tbou^  the  plant 
lies,  but  the^  do  not  fost  on  Sundays  ex-  may  be  still  quite  green ;  and,  if  pooBihle, 
cepc  in  pasaon-week,  thou^  their  nst^  it  .is  best  to  choose  the  aftemo<m  of  a  diy, 
generally  speaking  are  much  more  strict  warm  day  ^  for  if  the  pods  are  quile  ripe^ 
Uian  those  of  the  Roman  Catho|ic&  The  or  are  wet  widi  liDin  at  the  time  of  gather- 
Latin  monks  had  formerhr  three  fiists,  of  ing^  they  easily  crack  open,  and  a  peat 
40  days  each;  and  the  Ureeks  observed  loes  of  seed  takes  place.  Two  vanetiea 
four  besides  Lsnt ;  but  they  have  reduced  are  cultivate  •—  die  laige  ganUn  UM^ 
them  to  seven  days  each.  Some  Oriental  and  the  common  JiM  ImUL  The  fonnor 
sects  had.  still  other  sreat  i^sts.  The  is  distinguished  by  its  size,  and  the  greater 
eighth  council  of  Toledo,  in  ,653>  orders  quantity  of  mealy  ^bstance  which  it  wQl 
that  those  who  break  the  fast,  without  ne-  afiford.  The  straw  of  lentib  is  cood  food 
cessity,  shall  eat  no  meat  durinff  the  whole  for  cattle  and  sheep,  pai^dcularly  for  calves 
year,  and  shall  not  putake  of  the  Lord's  and  lamba.  Cetitib  are  also  mixed  with 
supper  at  Eaater.  The  bishop  must  give  vetches,  and  sowed  as  food,  both  aieeo  and 
the  sick  and  aged  permission  to  eat  ani-  dried,  for  milch  kine.  Lentils,  when  cocAl- 
mal  food  dwing  Lent  Such  permissions  ed,  afiford  a  nutritious  food  (this  should  be 
are,  however;  genemlly  put  into  the  hands  done  in  the  pod,  to  preserve  their  fiavor), 
of  physicians,  finm  whom  it  is  not  diffi-  but,  like  peas  and  beans,  are  not  good  for 
cult  to  obtain  thenL  Until  the  year  1200,  penous  whose  digesdve  powers  are  weak, 
^  but  one  meal  a  day  was  eaten  during  Lent  particulariy  if  they  are  not  cooked  quite 
The  close  of  Xicnt  is  celebrated  in  Catho-  soft.  They  ousht  to  be  boiled  for  two 
lie  countries  with  great  rejoicings,  bi  hours  and  a  halt  When  they  are  brown- 
Rome,  the  pixziearuolij  or  shops  in  which  ed,  some  butter,  and  a  few  oiuons  roasted 
hams,  sausages,  eggs,  ^c,  areaold,  are  il-  in  butter,  ore  added,  also  salt ;  thqr  are 
luminated  and  ornamented,  in  the  most  then  boiled  half  an  hour  more.  Agood 
picturesque  manner,  th6  night  before,  in  soup  may  also  be  made  of  them.  Stoma 
order  to  attract  buyers.  The  statue  of  a  persons  soften  the  lentils,  before  oooldni^ 
samt,  made  of  butter,  is  often  seen.  Heaps  m  cold  water.  Purified  rain  wain'  is  beat 
of  eggs  are  multiplied  endlessly  by  re-  to  cook  thettk  in.  In  the  Archipelago^ 
fleeting  mirron,  and  the  whole  scene  is  they  are  one  of  the  principal  aiticfes  of 
quite  brilliant  and  attractive.  Milk  is  al*  food.  Tp  fatten  pigs,  lentife  are  exoelleot, 
lowed  during  Lent  The  En^^  church  and,  giyen  with  o£er  food.  incrDasc  the 
has  retained  Lcpt,and  many  other  fiists,  milk  of  cows, 
but  pves  no  directions  respecting  absti-  Gatlwlic  woric  quoted  above  :« If  the  rich  woaH 


nence  firom  food.    (See  CSarrmHit.)*'  fMldahn«totbeilut,asthecfaaidipie8crib0,tke 

■  poor  would  live  better,aiid  more  comfort^y,dur- 

*  Though  Lent  is  ettablished  to  mbdue  oqr  ani-  ing  Lent,  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  jreer,  and 

mal  appetites,  and  to  induce  us  to  live  mora  would  bless  God  fbr  this  sakrtary  insthatieo^  (p. 

spBimally,  the  fottowing  remaik  is  found  in  the  AM,  vol.  i,  Diet,  de  T%Megie,  Toohmse,  1817). 
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LxiTTo  (Mian,  alow) ;  a  term  med  in  iinpleaBant  Hiere  haye  been  ieveral  edi- 
muflic.  tions  of  liis  woriu;  one  by  QueBDel,at 
Lentvlus  ;  the  name  of  one  of  tlie  P&ria (1675, 2 yola, 4to.);  another  at  Ly- 
most  illustriouB  famities  m  Rome,  several  one  (1700,fbL);  a  tl^  at  Rome,  bv  Cacciari 
individuals  of  which  (fistmguished  them-  (3  vols.,  foL] ;  and  a  fomth  at  Venice  (1757). 
selves  by  their  virtues  and  services ;  oth*  Father  Mamiboing  has  written  his  life, 
era  were  conspicuous  in  other  ways.  Pub-  Leo  X  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  second 
lius  Lentulus  Sani,an  accomplice  of  Cat-  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  bom  at 
iline,  was  strangled  in  prison.     Lentulus  Florence,  m  147J!L  received  the  tonsure  in 
Spinther,  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  his  seventh  year,  and  was  loaded  with  ben- 
ostentatious  men  of  his  ace,  was  a  paiti-  efices.    The  election  of  l^ocent  VIII  to 
san  of  Pompey.    Having  Been  paraoned  the  papal  chidr,  fiivored  the  ambitious 
by  Cnsar,  who  had  made  him  priaoneri  views  of  his  ftither,  and,  in  I486,  Oiovan- 
he  again  joined  the  former,  and  was  pres-  ni,  then  only  13  years  old,  wua  made  a 
ent  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  CneiusLen-  cardinal.    liorenzo  intrust^  his  educa- 
tulus  was  put  to  death,  in  the  reign  of  Ca-  cion  to  the  Greek  Chalcondylas  and  the 
ligula,  in  consequence  of  beinr  detected  in  learned  Angelo  Poliaoano.    uiovanni,  nat- 
forming  a  conspfaraey  against  that  monster,  urelly  grave,  took  a  greater  interest  in  the 
Lxo  I  (the  Great,  St)  vras  bom,  ac-  writbgs  of  the  ancient  philoeophen  than 
cording  to  some  writers,  in  R6me,  and,  in  those  of  the  ftthera  of  Ae  chureh  ;  it 
aecoidmg  to  others,  in  Tuscany.     Tlie  was,  therefore,  made  a  condition  of  his 
popes  Celestine  I  and  Siztus  in  employ-  nomination,  that,  before  he  should  be  in- 
ed  him  in  unportant  eccleaastical  affidrs,  vested  with  the  purple,  he  should  study 
wliile  he  was'only  deacon.    On  th^  death  theology  three  years  at  Pisa.    In  1492, 
oT  Sixtus  nj,  in  440,  Leo  was  elevated  to  Giovanni  took  his  seat  in  Rome,  as  a 
the  papal  chair.    The  Romans  were  grat*'  member  of  the  holy  college.     His  father 
ifiecf  with  this  choice  ;  but  the  beginning  died  soon  afW,  and  was  succeeded  by 
of  his  pontificate  vnis  marked  by  an  intol-  his  son  ^etro,  at  Florence.   As  the  young 
eraot  and  impofitic  act    He  catteed  pro-  cardinal  had  opposed  the  election  of  AE 
ceeses  to  be  .instituted  against  the  Mani-  ezander  VI  to  tne  papal  see,  he  exchanff- 
cheana,  who  were  concealed  in  Rome,  ed  Rome  for  Florence,  where  he  lived  m 
and  gnve  up  those  who  perristed  in  their  high  estimation,  imtil  the  banishment  of 
heresy  to  tbe  secular  arm.    In  the  same  his  fkmilv  foreed  him  to  fly  to  Bologna, 
manner,  he  proceeded  against  the  Pela-  In  1499,  he  went  to  Venice^  Germanv  and 
cians^PriscilltBniBtB  and  Eutycheans, whom  France,  reniained  some  time  in  Clenoa, 
Be  exterminated.  *  During  the  session  of  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  to  which  liyed  in  the  enjovment  of  a  select  sodetjr, 
Leo  had  sent  four  legates,  Attila  laid  waste  and  devoted  to  tlie  arts,  particulariy  music 
the  Westem  empire,  and  threatened  Rome,  and  literature.    In  1505^  he  first  took  part 
The  emperor  Valentinian  employed  Leo  in  public  affiurs.     Pope  Julius  11  made 
to  intercede  vrith  that  formidable  warrior,  him  ffovemor  of  Peracna,  and,  in  1511, 
in  order  to  obtain  peace.    Leo  addressed  placed  him,  'vrith  the  titie  of  UgaU  qf  Bo^ 
the  baibarian  with  mildness,'  and,  at  the  to^fwi,  at  the  head  of  lus  forces^  hi  the  holy 
same  time,  with  impreariveness ;  and  At-  leagiie  against  France.    As  his  suggea- 
tila,  induced  probably,  however,  by  other  tions,  however,  were  fittle  regarded  by  the 
motivee,  left  Ittdy,  and  retired  beyond  the  Spai^  generals  of  the  allied  armies,  his 
Danube ;  but,  in  the  year  455,  the  Van-  iimuence  was  limited  to  preserving  order 
dal  Genseric  took  Rome,  wbi<^  was  ex-  in  his  camp.    He  vras  made  prisoner  by 
poeed  topillage  for  14  days.    AH  the  fa-  the  French,  at  the  batde  of  JRavenna,'  in 
vor  that  Leo  could  obtain  fimn  him  win,  151!),  but  soon  after  regained  his  fireedom, 
to  fbrtnd  the  murder  of  the  dtizens,  the  on  the  d^penion  of  the  victcmous  amny, 
burning  of  the  city,  and  tiie  plunder  of  and  isturoed  to  Bologna,  where  he  con- 
the  three  principal  churches  in  Rome,  ducted  the  government  as  le|pBte,  and,  af> 
which  oontamed  the  rich   offerings  <n  ter  contributin|;  to  the  refestabBahment 
Constantine.    Leo  is  die  first  pope  whose  of.  the   Medici,  remained   at   Florence 
writings  have  been  preserved.  They  con-  until  the  death  of  Julius  11  recalled  him 
siat  of  96  sermons,  141  letters,  and  some  to  Rome.    The  choice  very  uneinectedly 
other  works.  A  woric  On  the  Calling  of  the  felt  upon  him,  and  he  ascended  the  papal 
Gentiles,  and  the  Episde  to  Demetriad^  chair  in  1519^  m  the  38thyear  of  his  ace, 
have  also  been  ascribed  to  him.    His  style  under  the  name  of  Leo  Jl    He  immedi- 
is  finished  and  rhetorical,  and  his  periods  ately  appointed  two  of  the  princind  wri- 
have  a  measured  riiythm,  which  is  not  ters  <n  his  time,  Bembo  and  Sadolet, 
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his  secratariefL  In  foreign  politics,  he  by  the  French  nation.  In  oider  to  in- 
followed  the  system  of  his  predecesBors,  crease  the  power  and  splendor  of  his  fimi- 
opposing  the  domination  of  foreigners  in  ly,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Giufiano, 
iGUy  as  much  as  possible.  He  succeeded  he  deposed  the  duke  of  Uifoino,  in  1516, 
in  drivinx  out  the  French,  put  an  end  to  and  §»ve  the  duchy  to  his  nephew  Loren- 
the  divisions  in  the  church,  and  fbreed  zo.  Xeo  saw  with  regret  the  reconcilia* 
Louis  Xll  to  a  formal  submiaaion.  Hav-  tion  of  the  belligerent  powers,  which  was 
ing  thus  restored  the  public  tranquillity,  in  efiected  in  the  same  year.  In  1517,  the 
the  iirst  year  of  his  government,  he  save  duke  of  Urbino^  who  had  been  deprived 
aU  his  attention  to  the  promotion  of  lite*  of  his  estates,  recovered  them  by  foroe  of 
rature  and  the  arts,  v^hich  had  been  neg*  aims.  Leo,  however,  collected  a  power* 
lected  by  his  predecessors.  The  univer-  ful  army  a^pslnst  him,  and  forced  nim  to 
si^  at  Rome  waid  restored  and  endowed,  renounce  ms  claims  on  honorable  tenns. 
privileges  were  granted  it,  and  the  most  In  the  same  year,  a  conspiracy  against  the 
distinguished  men  selected  as  instructers.  pope  was  discovered,  and  cardinu  Pecruc- 
He  also  established  a  particular  society  for  ci,  who  was  suspected  of  being  the  prin- 
the  publication  of  Greek  authors,  under  cipal,  was  hanged,  notwithstuiding  the 
the  supervision  of  John  Lascaris.  That  passport  wliich  had  be^i  given  him.  Oth- 
acholar,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Yen-  ers,  vvhoee  guilt  was  not  sufficiently  prov- 
ice,  and  Marcus  Musurus,  brought  over  a  ed,  were  tortored,  deprived  of  their  digni- 
mimber  of  young  linguists,  whose  mflu*  lies,  and  banishecL  The  conduct  of  the 
ence  assisted  in  promoting  a  taste  for  pope,  in  this  instance,  was  neither  mac- 
classical  literature.  He  re<j[uefl«ed  the  pos-  nanimous  nor  mercifbl.  Leo's  magnin- 
sessors  of  ancient  manuscripts,^  in  all  coun-  cence  had  exhausted  his  finances.  To 
tries,  to  make  them  known  to  him ;  and  procure  nioney,  particularly  for  the  oom- 
the  publication  of  the  five  first  books  of  pletion  of  St  Peter's,  he  put  all  Christen- 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  was  one  of  the  dbm  under  contribution,  by  the  sale  of 
finest  firuits  of  his  efforts.  Several  private  letters  of  indulgence,  ^q.  v.)  Tins  abuse 
individuals  followed  the  example  of  the  roused  the  ^9!  of  Lumer,  and  produced 
pope ;  amonf  whom,  Chig^,  a  merchant,  the  reformation.  Leo,  at  first,  paid  little 
was  disdnguished,  who  established  a  col-  regard  to  the  attacks  of  Luther,  and  when 
lection  of  works  of  art,  and  published  an  he  could  no  longer  keep  silence,  was  in- 
edition  of  Pindar  and  Theocritus.  To  clin<^  to  lenient  measures.  In  compli- 
prevent  a  union  of  Spain,  France,  and  ance  with  the  wishes  of  MaximlHan,  he 
Austria.  Leo  favored  a  reconciliation  be-  assumed  more  rigor,  and  summoned  Lu- 
tween  the  kings,  of  Ekttlahd  and  France,  ther  to  appear  in  Ko'me,  but  finally  acreed 
and  even  pretended  to  favor  Louis's  plans  that  he  should  defend  himself  at  Aius- 
on  Milan.  His  design  of  Obtaining  the  buiv,  before  the  cardinal  Caietan.  NoSi- 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  one  branch  of  his  ing  oeing  decided  by  that  rQeaaure,  he  is- 
fiuuily,  and  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  sued,  iu-Noveqlber,  1518,  the  well-knowB 
Urbino  for  other  branches,  made  the  bull,  in  vhich  he  defended  the  pi^  an- 
friendship  of  this  monarch  necessary,  and  thority  of  dis|)en8ing  indulgeaoe%  and 
produced  a  secret  tdliance  between  them ;  tlireatened  all,  who  maintained  contnry 
but,  when  a  French  army  appeared  bn  doctrines,  with  excommunication ;  cm 
the  frontieis,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  in-  which  X'Uther  .appealed  to  a  fiensnd 
creasing  his  power,  by  a  purchase  of  Mo*  council.  While  open  war  had  thus  oroken 
dena  from  the  emperor  Maximilian,- but  out  in  the.church|  Leo  endeavored  to 
also  sent  Bembo  to  Venice,  to  detach  the  unite  all  Christiau  monarchs  in  a  crusade 
republic  from  the  French  alliance  ;  in  against  the  Turkish  emperor  Selim,  wbo 
which,  however,  l^e  did  not  succeed.  This  had  mdde  himself  master  of  Egypt ;  bat 
artful,  varyiuff  policy  was,  at  that  time,  their  mutual  jealounes  prevented  the  ex- 
universal,  and  Leo  cannot  be  eroecially  ecutk>n  of  his  plan.  Bendes  these  public 
blamed  for  it  Afler  the  death  of  Louis  chagrins,  Leo  had  great  domesfic  misfbr- 
XII,  Francis  I  having  ascended  the  throne,  tunes  to  sufier.  Lorenzo,  who  had  oon- 
and  war  appearing  unavoidable,  Leo  ioin-  nected  himself  with  the  French  court  fay 
ed  the  alliance  of  the  emperor,  the  king  marriag^  having  died,  and  left  on^  a 
of  Arra^n,  the  states  of  Florence,  Milan  daughter,  Leo  therefore  annexed  Urtino 
and  Switzerland ;  but^  after  the  battle  of^  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  car- 
Marignauo,  he  withdrew,  and,  in  1515,  he  dinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  was  placed  in  the 
had  an  interview  vnth  Francis  at  Bologna,  government  of  Florence.  Though,  in 
and  formed  with  him  a  concordate,  ad-  Germany,  the  reformation  (q.  v.)  contin- 
vantageous  to  both,  but  ^varmly  censured  ued  to  gain  ground,  Italy  was  not  disturi>- 
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ed  liy  foman  waiVi    This  state  of  thincB  prisons  of  the  inouisition.    His  attention 

permitted  Leo  to  indulge  his  taste  ror  was  particularly  directed  to  the  remedy  of 

q[>lendor,  to  promote  the  arts  and  sci-  numerous  abuses  in  the  departments  pf 

ences,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the  Roman  goyemmoit,  for  instance,  in 

the  power  of  his  &mily.    Although  in  al-  the  camera  apoMica,    Leo  died  in  Feb- 

liance  with  iF'rance,  he  did  not  ^veup  his  ruaiy,  ISS^,  and  was  succeeded  by  cardi- 

plan  of  preTenting  the  acmnd&ement  of  nal  CasUglione.  who  took  the  name  of 

th^  power  in  Italy.    With  this  view,  he  Pius  Yin.    Pius  died  December,  1830, 

united  with  the  emperor,  in  1521,  fbr  the  and  was  succeeded  by  cardinal  Cappellari 

reenablishment  of  Uie  fiimily  of  Sforza,  in  (Gregoiy  XVI.) 

Milan,  and  took  Swiss  troops  into  pay.  Leo  Vl,<emperoroftheEast,sumamed 
The  War  was  bc^^  successfully  ;  Parma  the  PhUoiophery  yraa  the  son  of  Basil  1, 
and  Piacenza  were  taken  by  the  papal  whom  be  succeeded,  in  886.  He  reigned 
troops^  and  annexed  to  the  States  of  the  Weakly,  and  the  ill  success  of  his  generals 
Church.  The  allies  entered  Milan  with-  against  the  Bulgarians,  obliged' him  to 
out  resistance,  and  occupied  the  territory  submit  to  Buch  terms  of  peace  as  those 
of  the  duke  of  Ferran,  whom  Leo  had  ex-  barbarians  pleased  to  propose.  A  total  de- 
oonununicated  as  an  aUy  of  France.  While  fsat  of  lus  neet,  by  the  Saracens,  also  took 
engaged  in  celebrating  his  successes,  Leo  place  a  shtirt  time  before  his  death,  which 
died  sndd^ly,  December  1, 153L  The  nappened  in  911,  after  a  reign  of  25  years, 
age  of  Leo  is  described  in  Roscoe's  Lift  He  gave  his  name  to  several  works,  the 
and  Ponti6cate  of  Leo  X,  which  Jias  jsrincipal  of  which  are,  a  Treatise  on  Tac- 
been  translated  into  German,  Italian  and  tics;  jVbvdks  CongHbdiones ;  and  Opus 
French.  BanKconj  a  coUection  of  laws,  begun  by 
Leo  XU,  Annibale  della  Genga,  bom  his  ftther.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
at  Genoa,  Aug.  2, 1760,  became  cardinal  the  caliph  Omar,  on  the  truth  of  Chris- 
March  8, 1816,  and  succeeded  Pius  VII  tiani^. 

in  the  papal  chair.  Sept  28,  1823.  He  Leo,  Leonardo,  chapel-master  in  the 
early  senred  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Conservatorio  St.  Onofrio,  and  private 
court  as  a  nuncio  in  Switzeriand,  at  Dres-  composer  to  the  roval  chapel  at  Naples, 
den,  and  at  other  German  courts,  went  on  bom  in  1694  (according  to  Ticcini,  itOl), 
an  embassy  to  Louis  XVHI  fh)m  pope  at  Naples,  probably  studied  under  Scar- 
Pius  VII,  and  was  finally  created  vicar-  latd.  To  him,  to  Pei^lem,  and  some 
general  of  Rome.  As  pope,  he  made  other  composers  of  that  period,  is  to  be  at- 
imself  beloved  by  the  pec^le,  by  the  re-  triboted  the  reputation  which  the  Neapol* 
mission  of  many  taxes,  hj  his  behevo-  itan  .  school  acquired  all  over  Europe. 
lenee,  H^  personally  inspecting  the  public  Among  his  scholars,  Piccini,  Sacchini, 
institudons  for  the  poor,  the  hospitals  and  Pergolesi,  Traetta,  are  distiDguished.  He 
the  prtensl  His  firm  maintenance  of  the  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  and,  as  he 
rights  of  the  court  of  Rome  involved  him  beoim^  equally  perfect  in  all  the  depart- 
in  disputes  with  the  French  and  Austrian  ments  of  composition,  he  maybe  esteemed 
governments  in  1824.  On  Ascenaon-day,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Italy.  All 
1824,  he  announced  the  next  year  as  the  his  works  were  studied  with  veneradon  by 
year  of  jubilee.  His  circubr  epistle  to  the  the  Italian  musicians.  Although  Leo  was 
nations  of  Christendom,  on  that  occasion,  very  successful  in  passionate,  grand  and 
contains  a  warm  attack  on  Bible  Societies,  elevated  compositions,  he  was  not  less  so 
May  17, 1824,  he  gave  to  the  Jesuits  and  in  simple,  tender  and  comic,  as  his  comic 
their  general,  Louis  Fortis,  the  Roman  opera  u  cio^  proves.  Leo  ic^  besides,  the 
college,  which  they  had  possessed  until  first  composer  who  availed  hunself  of  the 
1773,  together  witii  the  chuith  of  the  holy  fbna  of  rondos  m  his  comic  operas.  He 
Ignatius,  the  orerfonum,  the  museum,  the  died  in  1742.  His  best  operas  are  'Sofo- 
libruy  and  the  observatoiy,  in  order  that  nisha  (1718,  according  to  Bumey,  his 
they  might  devote  themselves  entirely  to  Sx^  opera)  ;  (Hmpiade  ;  La  Ckmema 
the  education  of  the  young.  Leo  XU  di  TUo  (1735);  JickOU  in  Sciro  (1740). 
also  strengthened  the  connexion  of  the  He  composed  two  oratorios — Scmta  EU- 
apostolic  see  with  the  Spanish  American  na  al  CaHwxrio  '  (to  the  words  of 
republics,  partioulariy  with  Chile,  and,  in  Metastasio],  and  La  MorU  d^Mde,  Of 
1828,  with  Colombia,  by  recognising  fik>fi-  his  church-music,  his  Jtoe  Maria,  and  a 
vai^s  inshops.  He  endeavored  to  free  the  Miserere  cMa  Cc^pdla,  are  the  most  remark- 
States  of  me  Church  from  robbers  and  able. 

banditti,  as  wen  as  to  suppress  the  remains  Leo,  John   (sumamed   ^^lricanas\   a 

of  Caribonarism.    In  18^  he  restored  the  traveUer  'and  geographer  of  the  sixteenth 
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ceamiv,  vna  born  of  Hoorish  parents,  at  id  nlica.    In  it  nre  smn  die  tomba  of  37 

Granada,  in   Spain,  and,  wheu  tliai  city  kings  and  1  einperor. 

was  taken  by  toe  Bpouianls,  iu  1493,  re-        Leokardo  da,  Viikl    [See  HikL) 

tired  to  Afiica.    He  Aiidied  at  Fez,  and        LioiiniiB,  king  of  Spaila,  bob  rf  kinc 

aflwi*ard»liavel]ed  tlbrougfa  various  parts  Anaxandridea,  sscended  the   throne  491 

of  the  north  of  AfHca.    I&ving  been  caji-  yean  B.  C.    When  Xerxes^  kin^  oC  Per- 

tured  by  piratce,  he  was  taken  to  Italy,  sia,  invaded   GrMce  with   an  ,  i"Mn— 

and  presented  t«  pope  Leo  X,  who  per-  anny,  Athens  and  Sptitt  wen  tbe  only 

suaded  him  to  embrace  Chrislianity,  and  great  citie*  which  reaolrad  to  rciaiil  him. 

gave  him  his  own  name  on  bis  being  The  Spariaua  gave  the  chief  command 

Goptized.   Ac  Rome,  he  acquired  a  knowf  of  the  mililaiy  force   to   Leooidai^  who 

edge  of  the  Italian  langua^  into  wliich  marched  to  ThermopylB,  in  the  year  460 

be  tnnslaled  hjs  Deacriptioii  of  Afiica,  B.  C,  with  300  men.    Small  ai  fue  anny 

:ten  in  Anuuc.    This  is  a  vaa,  amounting  to  but  7000  men,  iudud- 

iid  interesting  woik,  com-  ing  the  aUieej  he  atailoned  it  n  AiUbUy, 

IS  of  several  countries  rare-  that  the  Petaan^  on  comiltg  to  ibe  itar- 

:uropeati8.    Leo  also  com-  row  pan^  became  aWare  of  ibe  ^ffieuhy 

B  on  the  liveeof  the  Arabian  of  canyingit  b^  force.    Xenea  tbenjbre 

He  is  supposed  to  have  aoempied  to  bnbe  Leoiuda^  offering  hkn 

r  1536.  the  dominion  of  all  Greece.    Tbia  pnpo- 

tonn  on  the  Hur,  in  die  aal  iMong  rejected  whh  aoem,  the  dtapot 

y  of  Siyria,  about  1600  feet  aenl  a  betaM  m  order  the  Greeks  u>  sor- 

,  with  2400  inhabitant^  la-  render  their  aims:  "  Let  him  come  and 

inous  as  the  place  where  the  pieliminariee  take  them,"  Aas  the  rcph*  of  tlie  Spanin 

of  the  treaty  of  Campo-Fonnio  wen  con-  kin^.    Tlirice  did  the  Peistans  advaitce 

eluded,  between  Austria,  'N^dee  and  the  against  the  poee,  in  great  force ;  thrice  were 

Fiencli    republic,    Aug.   17,  1797,   after  they  repell^l,  with  great  lots.    Meanwhik^, 

Bmiaparte's  succese^  campaign  of  1796  a  traitocoue  Greek,  named  Ephiahee,  led  a 

in  Il^i  against  the  arch-ouke  Chariea.  select  troop  of  1(^000  Peiaans,  by  a  aeovt 

(See  OBitpo-Fhrmo,  Peace  i(f.\    Here  the  path,  over  the  raotmtain,  wbo^  after  coid- 

young  Freoch  general   displayed   great  pdlins  the  few  op^oaing  Pbocians  to  take 

talents  as  a  etatesiqan,  deriving  little  aid  to  flight,  appeared  in  tlie  tear  of  Leomdn. 

from  the  instructione  of  the.  directory.  He  now  saw  that  all  was  kvt,  but  naolTed 

(See  Ahpolem,  and  Bah/.)  to  show,  by  a  memorable  .example,  triut 

Leoh,  Ponoe  de  Leon.    (SeePonMife  tbe  Greeks  could  peribrm  in  the  cause  of 

Lwn.]       ,  their  couutrjr.    He  is  (aid,  also,  to  have 

Lion;  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  been  influenced  by  an  oracle,  which  dr- 

Sp«iti,usuaDy  styled  theitw^iioinof  Leon;  dared  that  Spafta  could  be  saved  only  by 

bounded  north  fay  Asturia,  east  bv  CM  the  death  oi  one  of  its  UngB.  '  To  avoid 

Castile,  aouili  bv  Estremiulura,  and  west  useless  bloodshed,  Leonldas  Hi«mi— inl  the 

by  Portugal  ana  Gahcio.    It  was  united  sreaterpart  ofhistroap^andretaiiiedbui 

Iti  CMtile  in  the  beginning  of  the  elevendt  300  S^^itans,    700  Thea|uBiM)  aiid  400 

century.    Tbe  soil  is  geDerally  fertile,and  Thebans;  the  last,  in  some  meaauie,  « 

produces  all  tlie  Decei»aries  of  life ;  and  pledges  of  the  fideUty  c^  their  eoiuliy- 

tbe  wine  is  tolcret>ly  good.    Popuktion,  men,  and  ther  TheHnans^  became  tbty 

1^5,551;  square  taites,  21,000.     It' is  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  tbeir  Spar 

<£vided  into  six  Drovincea.  tan  ^liee.  As  soon  as  Xenes  had  leamed 

Leon  (anciently  Zi^'oSnilinuiGremMa);  the  succeeefbl  panageof  tbe  tttwa  kd 

a  city  of  Spain,  cajHial  of  a  province  to  by  Ephialtes,  he  thraw  himself  with  tit 

which  it  give8name,attheconSuxof  two  whole  foice,  into  the  entrance  of  the  psn. 

rireiH,  whose  united  stream  runs  into  tbe  But  Leonldas,  before  day.breek,  peoebat- 

Eda,  10  miles  south  of  the  town;  150  edinto  the  Persian  camp.     After  a  hug 

miles  notth-weet  Madrid ;  Ion.  5°  37'  W. ;  contest,  the  bero  fell,  Burrouuded  by  fiilleu 

IbL  43°  43' N.;  population,  9900.    It  is  a  enCrjiies.     His   men  defended  his  body, 

Inshop's  see,     Tins  city  is  very  ancient,  till  diey  sunk  beneath  countless  assailaDCi. 

end  was  fbrmeriy  much  more  rich  and  This  defence  of  Thermopyln  is  one  of 

populous  then  it  now  is.     ft  was  the  cap-  the  boet  remarkatde  exploits  of  antiquity. 

ital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  Hame,  llie  Greeks  erected  a  sfdendid  moou- 

and  the  kings  leaded  in  a  palace  here  till  menttotheftlleii,aodcelebnicd,aiiiiually, 

the  year  1037.    It  now  contnins  13  parish  warlike  gameD  over  their  septdchraa. 

churches,  f)  convents    and   4   ho^lals.        Leohike  Vibse;  a  kind  of  Latin  verse, 

Tbe  cathedral  is  handsome,  and  abounds  in  vogue  in  the  middle  agee^  rTniiHtii^;  of 
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liexameten  and  pentameten,  of  which  &wd,  which  becomes  poJer  bn  die  sides, 

the  final  and  middle  syllablea  rhyme ;  so  and  is  losC  in  the  ptire  white  of  the  under 

called  fiom  Leonius,  a  poet  of  ttie  twelfth  part  of  the  bodv.    The  back,  head,  neck, 

century,  who  made  use  of  it,  or,  according  limbs,  and  under  surftee  of -the  body,  are 

to  some,  from  pope  Leo  I  (A,  D.  680]k  marked  with^bkck  spots,  of  difierentsizee^ 

.  Poems  of  considerable  length  were  writ-  and  i>laced  in  an  irreailarmanner,  whilst 

ten  in  this  barbarous  taste.    The  follow-  die  sides  are  ooyered  by  numerous  dis- 

ing  disdch  may  serye  as  an  example :  tinct  roses,  formed  by  the  congregation  of 

Daemon  langiif  bat,  monachus  tone  ease  vdebat}.  smaller  Spots,  placed  in  a  cireuiar  ibrm. 

Act  obi  convaluit,  noAiisit  ut  ante  ftuu  In  general  i^pearance,   this  animal   is 

Leo  versified  a  great  pait  of  the  Old  Ter  fierce,  and  is,  m  fact^  equaUy  savage  and 

lament  in  this  mannec    (See  Khpnt,)     .  dastardly  with  the  rest  of  die  cat  kind. 

Leohtiuh  (L^ntia);  a  courtesan,  the  His  usual  nrey  is  antelopes,  monkeys^ 

sclKilar  and  mistress  of  Epicurus.    Ac-  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds.    He  always 

cording  to  some,  she  was  his  lawful  wife;  avoids  man, except  when  closely  pursued, 

acoordunr  to  otherB^dke  mistresB  of  Metro-  when  Jie  offers  an  obstinttie  resistance, 

dorus.    She  is  said  to  have  possessed  dis-  Occasionally,  however,  the  lone  traveller 

tinguished  talents,  and  to  have  composed  has  fallen  a  victim  to  these  ferocious  and 

an   essay,  replete   with  acuteness  'and  saAguinaiy  anunals.    When  they  attack 

learning,  in  a  beautiful  atdc  style,  in  de-  a  nock  of  sheep,,  the  slaughter   they 

fenoe  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  against  commit    is  almost  incredible.      Kolbe 

Theophrastus.  ^  *  states  that  two  leopards,  a  male  and  fe- 

LsoirroDOiv  Tabaxacuh,  or  Dande-  male,  and  three  young  ones,  entered  a 
Lioir.  This  plant  is  now  so  common  in  sheepfold  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope; 
many  of  the  setded  parts  of  the  U.  States,  th^  okl  animals  killed  near  100  sheep;. 
and  has  become  so  intimately  associate  when  they  were  sadated,  they  fed  their 
with  our  other  spring  fio^vers,  that  few,  yo^ng^  and,  each  seizing  a  whole  caieass^ 
expept  professed  botanists,  are  aware  that  attempted  to  move  ofl^  but  they  were  way- 
it  is  not  a  nadve.  It  has,  however,  been  jaid  and  killed.  The  Neg^poea  take  diem 
introduced  fiiom  Europe,  where  it  is  a  in  pitfidlm  slighdy  covered  over  with  hur- 
very  frequent  and  famiHar  plaii(i  The  dies,  on  which  a  |Mece  of  meat  is  placed 
leaves  are  all  radical  and  runcinate,  or  ais  a  bait  From  the  extraordinary  flexi- 
jagged  oil  the  margin,  and  fi[x>m  this  cir-  hUi^  of  the  limbs  of  this  animaL  he 
cumstance  has  l)een  derived  its  French  is  enabled  to  ascend  trees^  in  which  he 
name-Hfeni  de  £ibn,.  or  lionli  tooth,  of  usually  takes  refuge  when  pursued.  When 
which  the  English  appelladon  is  a  corrup-  taken  young,  he  can  be  tamed  to  a  certain 
don.  The  stems  are  hollow,  and  bear  degree.  Aci^rdingtotraveUersin  Aftica^ 
aingie,  lai^ge,  yellow  fiowers,  consistine  of  the  fiesh  of  the  k^pard  is  excellent,  re- 
a  congeries  of  florets,  each  of  whicn  is  semblin^  veaL  Tiie  skins  are  valuable, 
succeeded  by  a  naked  seed,  bearing,  on  a  selling,  m  fhirope,  at  fiiom  $90  to  $50. 
long  pedide,  a  tuft  of  radiated  ^own.  By  — Hanting4eopard  {F.  jvbata\  or  checU^ 
means  of  tUis  tufl,  the  seed,  when  dentach-  as  it  is  termed  m  India,  is  about  the  size 
ed,  is  kept  suspended  in  the  ^t^  and  trans-  of  a  greyhound,  with  a  narrow  chest  and 
ported,  by  the  winds,  to  a  distance.  In  Ions  legs,  of  a  thin'make  in  the  body  and 
this  respect,  however,  it  does'ndt  differ  limns,  apparendy  calculated  rather  for 
from  roost  of  the  conwosiUB.  The  whole  speed  dian  strength.  In  ftict,  this  animal 
plant  is  full  of  a  milKy  and  bitter  juiee;  forms  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
notwithstandinff  which,  it  is  in  common  the  feline  and  canine  groups..  He  is  of  a 
use  as  an  eany  vegetable.  The  roots,  paleyellowcolor  on  me  upper  part,  white 
wlien  roasted,  are  said  to  form  a  good  underneath,  and  covered  all  over  with 
subsdtute  for  coffee^  and  are  used  for  that  very  small  irregukir  spots.  He  has  a 
purpose  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  sli^t  mane,  extending  along  the  back  of 

Leopako  {fdisleopardua).    This  beaur  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back.    He 

tiful  but  savage  animal  is  spread  as  widely  is  capable  of  bemg  perfectly  tamed,  and  it* 

over  the  countries  of  the  old  continent  as  employed,  in  the  EaiBt,  for  the  chase  of  an- 

the  lion,  and,  diroughout  tins  extent,  he  tslop^  .  lie  is  carried  to  the  field  in  a 

TAries  but  little,  and  uiat  merely  iivmagni-  cart,  in  wliich  he  is  kept  chained  and 

tude,  in  the  size  and  form  of  his  markings,  hood-winked,  till  brought  within  view  of 

and  the  intensity  of  their  coloring ;  but  ne  a  herd,  when  be  is  released,  and  the  hoods 

is  every  where  the  same  as  to  fiirm  and  Removed.    The  animal  steals  gradually 

structure,  os  well  as  in  character  and  di»-  towards  his  prey,  till  he  has  attained  a 

pcsituHL    His  grotmd  cok>r  is  a  yeUowiah  proper  distance^  wheni  with  five  or  six 
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saiprifl&ng  boundiihe  qninffa  upon  it  If^  denburg,  to  aanst  the  Dutch,  attacked  bjr 
howf^rer,  he  it  uiwucceaBfttl  in  his  attack,  the  French  and  Engfish,  waa  unauceesB- 
he  does  not  attempt  to  renew  it,  but  fulonthepartofthe  emmiorandeiDmre, 
retuma,  with  a  mortified  air,  to  hia  and  was  terminated  by  tne  peace  of  Nim- 
keeper.  eguen,  Feb.  5^  1679.  The  -aecond  war 
Leopold  I,  German  emperor,  second  had  its  ori^  in  the  league  formed  at 
son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III  and  Augsburg,  m  1686^  with  Hc^and  and 
Maiy  Anne  or  Spain,  bom  1640,  was  Spam,  against  FrancoL  In  this  war,  the 
chosen,  in  1655,  king  of  Hunganr ;  in  1656^  Palatinate  was  teiribiy  devastated  by  the 
kingof  Boliemia;  and,  in  1659,  emperor  Frendb.  The  German  arms  were  gen- 
of  Germany.  On  ascending  the  throne^  endly  saccesaftiij'and^  by  the  peace  of 
be  was  obliged  to  jwqmose  to  affoid  Spain  Rvswick,  Oct  30, 1697,  Fiance  restored 
no  asnstance  against  France. '  TheTuiks  all  that  it  liad  torn  fiom  Geimany  since 
had  then  defeat  the',  imperial  army^  and  1680,  besides  relinquishing  to  Germany 
desolated  Momyia,  because  the  emperor  Brisach,  Friboig,  KeU,  Philipiisburg^ 
had  aided  the  pnnce  of  Transylvania,  .  and  several  smaller  fortresses.  The  duke 
Ragotsky,  who  had  ceased  to  pay  an  annu-  of  Lonainei  a  near  relation  of  die  kin^, 
al  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Monte-  recovered  his  teititorieB,  fifbm  which  hw 
cuculi,  Leopold's  genenl,  >  supp<nted  by  fionily  had  been  ezpeUed,  in  1670,  by 
6000  select  French  troops,  unaer  Ck>ligny  Louis  XIV.  The  third  war  was  under- 
and  Feuillade,  defeatea  the  Turics,  Au-  taken  by  Leopold,  in  1702,  in  order  to  pro- 
gust  1,  at  St  Qothard ;  but,  instead  of  im-  cure  the  sdcceasion  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
proving  this  victoiy,  the  cabinet  of  ^epna  fbr  his  second  son,  Charles ;  but  he  died 
conduded  a  truce. for  20  years,  and  Ra-  in  the  course  of  this  war,  May  9,  1705. 
gotsky  remained  trilnitaiy  to  the  Porte.  Wb  eldest  son,  Jceedb.  already  crowned 
Huncaiy  was  to  be  totally  subjugated ;.  Rojoaan  Idngj  in  1690,  prosecuted  the 
butuie  nobles  of  this  country  attempted  war  With  great  vigor.  (Respecting  the 
to  throw  off  the  Austrian  supremacy,  and  .great  coihmotions  in  Hungary^  in  tM  be* 
to  choose  a  king  from  their  own  nation,  cniming  of  the  eighteenm  century,  'see 
This  Undertaking  cost  Zrini,  Frangipani,  7lagMal^  As  the  yomiflest  son  of  Fer- 
Nadasti,  and  other  Hungarians,  their  fives,  dinand  nij' Leopold  had  been  educated 
Tekdi  (dee  T^ekdi)  now  pieced  himself  fbr  the  church,  and  his  reign  was  maiked 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  was  by  attachment  to  the  cler^,  irreaokitioB, 
chosen  Idng  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks,  and  indulgence  towards  his  miiusten^  to 
for  an  annual  tribute  of  40,000  zechins. ,  whom  he  intrusted  the  whole  manage- 
Tekeli  called  the  Turks  into  the  German  hient  of  the  government .  He  was  pas- 
entire  ;  with  an  army  of  200,000  men,  sionately  fond  of  music,  aiid  wa3  himself 
tibey  captured  the  island  of  Schfitt;  and  a  coiuposer.  After  he  had  uttered  iua 
liud  siege  ^  Vienna,  in  1683.  Just  as  the  last  prayer,  on  his  death-bed,  he  caused 
city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  his  musicians  to  enter,  and  depaited  to 
John  Sobieeky  hastened  to  its  relief.  The  the  sound  of  instruments.  He  was  thrice 
Turics  were  attacked  in  their  intrench-  married.  Two  sons  survived  him— Jo- 
ments,  and  suffered  a  total  defeat  A*  septi  I,  bom  in  1678,  his  successor,  and 
panic  terror  seized  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Chariefl^  archduke  of  Austria,  bom  1665^ 
Mustapha:  he  fled,  and  left  ins  camp  to  who  became  emperor  in  1711. 
the  victor.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  Leopolb  II,  emperor  of  Germany,  bom 
others,  and  the  imperialists  recovered  1747,  on  the,  death  of  his  &tfaer,  the  em- 
all  the  lost  cities.  Leopold  caused  the  peror  Francis  I  (1765)^  became  mnd- 
Hungarian  insurgents,  whom  he  looked  duke  of  Tuscany,  and,  during  a  reign  of 
upon  as  the  cause  of  all  the  dangers  which  25  years,  almost  regenerated  that  countiy. 
menaced  Germany,  to  be  severriy  pun-  He  enc6uraged  commeroe,  agriculture 
ished.  Hungary,  which  had  been  an  elec-  and  manufactures,  improved  the  roads^ 
tive  monardiy,  Was  declared,  at  the  diet .  established  penitentiaries,  f^liahed  iht 
of  Presburg,  in  1687,  hereditanr  in  the  inquirition^  and  proclaimed  a  new  crim- 
Austrian  male  line,  and  Joseph,  the  eldest  inal  code.  His  financial  administralioo 
son  of  the  emperor,  was  crowned  as  king  was  admirable,  and  he  was  pereonafly 
of  Hnncary,  without  any  previous  elec-  .  simple  in  his  manner  of  living.  He 
tion.'  Transylvania  submitted,  without  preceded  his  brother  Joseph  (q.  v.), 
reserve,  to  the  Austrian  house.  Leopold  emperor  of  Germany,  in  measures  of 
Mrased  three  wars  with'  France,  which  he  eccieaasdcal  reform,  but  conducted  them 
declared  virars  of  the  empire.  The  first,  in  vrith  more  prudence  and  caution,  yet  to 
1678^  in  connexion  with  Spain  and  Bran-  the  great  di^^&sure  of  the  Roman  court 
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When  the  death  of  Jofle|A  11  called  him  the  Pniaaiaiifl^  and  peace  was  concluded* 
to  the  imperial  throne,  he  found  the  he-  When  not  in  the  field,  he  paid  great  at- 
reditaiy  states  of  Austria  in  a  critical  dtu*  tention  to  ajnricuhure.  He  died  of  apo- 
ation.  In  puimiance  of  the  terms  of  the  plezy,  in  17^.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
convention  of  Reichenbach  with  Prussia  he  was  imperial  and  Prusaian  general- 
(July  27, 1790),  he  concluded  an  armistice  field-martBhal,  and  govemor  of  Ma^ebui^. 
with  Turkey,  which  was  followed  by  the  His  manners  were  rough,  often  coarse ; 
peace  of  Sistova,  in  1791,  surrendering  all  but  he  was  hrave^  sincere  and  honest,  and 
the  Austrian  conquests  to  the  Porte.  Air  veiy  much  beloved  bv  the  soldiere.  A 
ter  reducing  the  revolted  Nethjeriands^  by  popular  march,  still  often  played  in  Ger- 
force  of  arms,  he  allowed  them  the  enjoy-  many,  particularly  in  th^  North,  is  called 
ment  of  tlieir  former  privileges,  and  re-  the  IieMauerJkfarKAybecause  it  was  prince 
stored  many  of  the  ecclesiastiad  estabiish-i  Leopold's  favorite.* 
ments,  which  had  been  abolished  by  Jo-  Lsopojld,  Geoive  Christian  Frederic, 
seph.  Quiet  was  restored  in  Hpimiy,  prince  of  Saze-Cobuig-Saalfeld,  husband 
the  pojice  and  the  admimstration  pfjus-  •  of  the  late  princess'  Charlotte,  second 
tice  were  reformed,  and  public  education  brother  of  the  present  duke  of  Cobuff  ^ 
caicouraged.  In  1791,  he  had  the  cele-  was  bora  Dec.  16,  1790.  The  duchess 
bmted  intervrew  with  die  klnjg  of  Prussia,  of  Kent,  mother  of  the  princess  Victoria, 
at  Pilnitz,  on  which  -occasion  the  two  the  heiress-presumptive  to  the  crown  of 
monarchs  deckired  the  simadon  of  the  Great  Britain,  is  his  sister.  On  the  mar- 
king of  Franpe  to  be  a  subject  of  general  riage  of  his  sister  Anna  with  the  Russian 
interest  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Surope.  prince  Constan^ine,  he  received  the  tide 
After  having  restored  many  institutions,  of  general  in  the.  Russian  service.  la 
and  usages,  which  Joseph's  ardent  epirit  1^06,  while  the  duke  of  Coburg  was  ab- 
faad  led  him  to  abolish,  Leopold  died,  sent  in  Russia,  and  at  Erfurt  with  Alexr 
March  1, 17!^  Leopold  waa  one  of  the  and^r,  prince  Leopokl  admhlisterBd .  the 
best  difi|>osed  mouarcns  who  ever  sat  on  a  government  with  ^dence  and  success^ 
tlirone,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  and  ever  after  contmued  the  confidential 
^ected  much  good ;  bul  it  was  his  lot  to  counsellor  of  his  brother.  Napoleon  Qom- 
reign  at  the  time  of  a  ^reet  struggle  bQ-  polled  him,  in  1810,  to  give  up  his  com- 
tween  old  and  new  pnndples,  which  is  mand  in  the  Russian  army,  and  he  devot- 
olways  a  difficult,  and  generally  a  de^  ed  himself  to  the  arts  and  scienceflL  and 
plorable  situation  for  a  prince^  who  is  the  affairs  of  his  house.  In  1811^  he 
plunged  into  a  whiripool,  where  all  power,  visited  Vienna,  Italy  and  Switzcirfamd. 
of  sdf-direction  is  lost  This  should  be  Meantime,  the  issue  of  the  Russian  cani- 
kept  in  mind,  in  judging  of  the  coolrention  paign  had  changed,  the  foce  of  things  in 
of  iteichenbach.  .  Noithem  Crermany,  and  the  princes  of 
Leopold  I,  prince  of  Dessau^  a  Pros^  Cobuijg  were  eager  to  akl  In  the  com- 
sian  general,  born  in  1G76,  early  showed  a  mon  ^orts  against  the  French.  Leopold 
strong  inclination  for  the  militaiy  service,  joined  the  emperor  Alexander  in  Poland^ 
and,  m  his  I2th  year,  received  fi!om  the  and  entered  France,  in  1814,  m  the  Rus- 
emperor  Leopold  the  command  of  a  r^-  sian  army.  •  He  then  Visited  the  British 
ment  After  liavuig  travelled  twoyeais,  capital,  vrith  the  allied  sovereign^  and 
he  made  his  first  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  here  became  acauainted  with  the  princess 
in  1G96.  In  the  war  ^f  me  Spanish  sue-  Chariotte.  On  iiis  return  to  the  continent, 
cession,  he  proved  himself  a  brave  and  he  repaired  tQ  the  conoess  of  Vieima, 
skilful  general  He  had  an  honorable  and,  m  1816,  received  the  consent  of  the 
share  tin  the  victory  at  Blenheim,  and  i^rinoe  of  Wales  to  the  union  with  his 
fbu^t  with  distinction  in  Italy^  Ajfler  >  daughter.  She  had  been  destined  for  the 
havmg  commanded  the  Prussians  in  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  the  decided  incli- 
Netberlauds,  he  was  made  geueral-field-  nation  which  me  manifested  for  prince 
marshal  in  1712;  and  Frederic  Wilfiam  I,  Leopold,  mduced  the  prince  regent  to 
the  new  kiug,  was  so  much  attached  to  abandon  that  design.  The  melancholy 
him,  that  he  kept  him  cpnstandy  near 

his  person.    In  a  campaign  agauut  die       •  .it  u  wJatwl  of  prinee  LeopoW,  that  he  used 

Swedes,  be  was  agam  victorious.    Frede-  to  oiuy,  before  bsiUo,  to  tho  foUowing  efibot : 

ric  the  Great  placed  no  less  confidence  in  "  O  Ciod !  assist  omt  side }  at  least,  avoid  as> 

him,  and,  in  1742,  he  received  die  chief  «PW  «^>«  eDcmy.and  leave  the  rwult  to  me." 

the  bkxxhr  battie  of  Keaseldorf,  m  conse-  nen,  and  most  be  aUowid  to  agreeentiiely  with 

quenee  of  which  Dresden  was  taken  by  bU  character. 
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death  of  the  pmoen,  in  November,  1817,  the  hope  of  eflfectudly  mdrtiug  it;  md, 
left  the  prince  a  "mdower ;  and  he  remded^  for  thia  victoiy,  don  John  of  Austria  (a.  r.) 
for  some  time,  principaUy  on  the  continent  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  £u- 
His  pension  or  $50,000,  from  the  British  nmean  worid. 
treasunr(ofwhich  he  has  Istely  refused  to^  Leper.  [Bee  Lgaroijf.) 
relinquisn  a  parti  has  contributed,  in  some  Lepidvs,  M.  Mmoaus^  the  Romsa 
measure,  to  render  him  less  popular  in  triumvir,  having  served  the  interests  of 
England  tlian  formerly.  In  1830^  he  was  Gnser  (q.  v.),  was  made  by  him  his  col- 
chosen  king'Of  Greece;  but,  after  having  league  in  die  consulBlm>.  After  the  as- 
shown  a  readiness  to  aeoept  this  dionity,  saamnation  of  CfB8Br>  although  the  repub- 
he  finally  declined  it,  on  me  ground  that  lican  party  endeavoM  to  win  him  to  their 
the  Gfeeks  vrare  not  satisfied  with  th<B  ranks^  he  joined  Antony  (q.  ▼.),  and  afler- 
arrangements  wldch  had  been  made  by  wards  tnade  the  inAmous  partition  of  the 
the  amed  powen.  In  1831,  he  was  chosen  empire  with  him  and  Octavius  CBsar. 
kingofBdgium.  (See  MtAeriomb.)  .  (See  Augudui.)  After  the  victoiy  of 
LsPAirro,  or  Ainabachti  ;  fbrmerik  a  Philippi  (q.  v.),  nis  two  coUeagues  made  a 
sangiac,  in  RumiM  (Turkev),  widi  80,000  new  mvinon,  leaving  him,  however,  the 
inhabitants  The  ca|Htal  of  the  same  command  of  A^ica.  Augustus  having 
name,  a  senportf  vras  ancienti^  called  called  him  to  fender  assistance  against 
JVhi^facto ;  Ion.  9SI°  90^  E.',  kL  38^  97'  Sextus,  Lefndus attempted  to  render  him- 
N.;  population,  9000, according  to  HaaseL  self  master  of  Sicily,  out  was  oblij^  to 
The  tovm  is  situated  in  a  bay,  formeriy  submit  to  the  former,  and  to  take  hn  seat 
called  the  gii{f/^C9rtn(^  now  the  gttf/*^,  again  in  the  senate.  Montesquieu  says 
Lmmdt^  or  gvif  qf  PatroBi^  which  is  70  that  he  vma  the  worst  citizen  in  the  re- 
mues  kmg.  It  is  fortified  and  defended  public.  Without  firmness  w  taleuls,  he 
vriih  a  castle,  built  6n  an  eminence.  Being  seems  lo  have  bera  elevated  by  fbitune  to 
ceded  by  the  emperor  to  the  Venetians^  it  render  his  fidl  the  more  striking, 
was  fortified  by  them,  and,  in  the  year  Lbp&ost  (Greek  Xdrfay;  a  naine  given 
1475^  stood  a  aege  of  four  months  aninst  to  several  dmerertt  diseases,  llie  ele- 
the  Tui^  who  lost  80,000  men.  f^ear  j^antiasiB  (q.  v.)  is  sometimes  called  lep- 
th^  town,  don  John  of  Austria  obtained  ro»f  of  tU  AraiU.  The  Igmisy  cf  &e 
a  celebrated  vidoiy  over  the  Turidah  fleet,  Jbioi  is  distinguished  bv  white,  cutaneous 
Oct  7|  1571.  OBrvantefl^  the  celebrated  epots,  composed  ofsmaUerspota^  which  ^ 
author  of  Don  Quixote,  foucht  as  a  sol-  pear  someumes  in  one  place  and  sometimes 
£er  in  this  batde,  and  had  his  left  hand  m  another,  and  are  covered  with  a  roach 
shot  off  by  an  arquebus.  The  Turiush  scidy  matter.  It  appears  to  have  been  die 
Ileeteon8isiedof2l0  galleys,  93  transports,  (euee  of  the  Greek  writers.  The  Qruk 
and6ffaleaBBe8,vrithneavyartiDei7.  The  Imrogy  is  characterized  by  hard,  inaen- 
Spanish  fieet  was  increased  b^  an  auxSha-  su>le  tubercles,  which  i^»pear  upon  die 


ly  flotiUa,  sent  by  the  Venenans^  and  by  skin,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  no- 
some  papal  galleysL  Bodi  die  fleets  sought  gressive  insensibifi^,  and  the  kas  of  the 
to  come  to  close  quarters.  The  battle  voi^'  It  is  endemic  in  ES^rpt,  Java,  and 
vras  fbui^t  with  bowB^  javelins,  grapnels;  some  baits  of  Norway  and  6  weitoL  The 
and  with  cannon,  muskets,  pikes  and  the  use  or  unhealthy  articles  of  food  seens  to 
sword*  John  of  Austria,  the  commander-  be  one  of  its  causes.  It  is  hereditaiv  and 
in-chie(  and  Veniero,  the  commander  of  contagious.  It  was  introduced  into  wert- 
the  Venetian  scpadron,  attacked  the  Turk*  em  Europe  in  the'  time  of  the  cnisada, 
ish  admiral  Ah,  took  his  vessel, -and  made  but  has  mduaDy  disa|jpeaied.  The  ai- 
him  prisoner.  His  head  was  immediately  bercles  v^ch  charecteri^  lepmy  appear 
struck  o%  and  placed  above  the  top  of  his  in  difierent  parts  of  the  ekm :  tfiey  are 
own  flag.  Hie  Christians  v?ere  victorious,  hard,  rough  and' numerous,  and  cause  the 
The  Turks  lost  150  vesaels;  more  than  loss  of  the  hahr  at  the  plms  where  they 
15^000  men  were  killed,  and  5000  Chris*  ap[iear.'  They  finally  terminate  in  ukeis, 
tian  slaves  liberated.  Tlie  Christians  also  which  penetrate  even  to  the  bone,  pio- 
lost  5000  men  shun  and  wounded.  Noth-  ducing  a  caries.  They  also  cause  the 
ing  prevented  their  sailing  to  Constanti-  separation  of  parts  of  die  body,  the  toes 
nople,  except  a  dispute  in  regard  to  the  and  fingeis^  for  example,  dnmping  oC 
division  of  the  booty.  This  batde  put  a  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  a 
stopat  once  to  the  progress  of  the  Tiukish  languor  in  the  niotiona,  a  aullneas  of  the 
power,  which  had  attained  a  fearful  magt-  senses,  a  chanae  of  the  voice,  oflensm 
nitude  in  the  Mediterranean.  (See  jB^  breathy  and  lemaigy.  Tliere  are  thiee 
haroiitu)    The  Christians  had  almost  lost  sorts  of  leprosy— 4he  squamous^  or  soalf, 
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the  enntaeeoili^  in  VFbkk  the  skin  is  eoT-  da,coDtnved  to  sup^ont  him  in  theking^ 
ered  with   crusts,  and  the  tuberculous,  fiiyor,  and  succeeded  to  his  poet  on  his  m- 
The  remedy  recommended  fi>r  this  die-  ui|[  disnussedf  in  1618.    He  was  accused, 
gusting  disease  is  light  food,  such  as  Tefle-  without  any  probability,  of  having  em- 
tables,  soups,  milk :  sulphur  badis,  sudo-  ployed  his  secretary,  Roderic  Calderon,  to 
rific  drinks,  mercury,  are  sometimes  pre-  poison  the  queen.     For  this  imaginary 
scribed.  ^  But  all  remedies  axe  too  fine*  crime,  Calderon  was  executed  in  the  next 
quendy  unavailing.    In  the  middle  ages,  reign.    The  duke  of  Lernia  dM  in  re- 
lepioey,  under  all  the  forms  of  disease  to  tiiftinent,  in  16S5. 
which  this  term  has  been  apptieid,  seems  Lesaox,   Alain   Ren^ ;  a   celebnted 
to  have  been  very  common  and  generaL  French  novelist  and  dnmatic  writer.    He 
It  should,   however,   be  obeervM,  that  was.boniMayS,  16^at8aizeau,asmall 
almost  all  cutaneous  disorders  were  con-  town  in  Brittairsr,  and  vras  the  son  of  a 
sidered  as  of  a  leprous  nature,  and  treated  lawyer,  who  heM  an  office  in  the  royal 
as  such.    From  the  sixth  te  the  fifteenth  court  of  Rhuys.    Ifis  ftther  dying  in  1^2; 
centunr,  these   loathsome   disorders  at-  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
txacted  the  attention  of  lawgivers  and  of  an  uncle,  who  dissipated  the  fortune  of 
tlie  benevolent,  and«  we  &d  numerous  his  ward.    He  studied  at  the  college  of 
ordinances  relating  to  lepen,  af&cdng  their  the  Jesuits,  at  Vannes,  after  which  he  ap- 
eivil  rights,  and  great  numbers  of  lazar-  pears  to  have  been  employed  in  bis  native 
bouses  m  all  the  oountri^  of  Europe.   In  province  for  five  or  six  years.    In  16^ 
tlie  historians  of  those  times,  therefore,  we  ne  went  to  Paris  to  study  phUoaophy,  and 
are  to  consider  the  word  Upmy  as  used  also  to  solicit  some  employment    His 
indiscriminately  of  all  cutaneous  diseases ;  talente  and  manners  procured  him  admis- 
ajid  we  may  well  be  asteuished  and  sion  into  the  best  society,  where  his  wit 
stocked  to  find  that  all  such  patients  were  and  taste  for  elegant  literature  rendered 
treated  somewhat  after  the  manner  pye-  his  company  very  acceptable.    His  first 
scribed  in  Levitusus  for  the  Jewicdi  lepro-  literary  undertakmff  vras  a  translation  fiom 
€j.    They  were,  in  fact,  treated  as  civilly  the  Greek  of  the  Letters  of  Aristen»tU8 
dead:  their  funeral  obsequies  were  per-  (1635).    Established  as  a  lesideDt  in  the 
formed,  and  mass^  said  for  the  benefit  of  capital,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  of 
their  souls.     Their  marriage  ties  were  parliament;  and  the abb^DeLyonnemve 
dissolved,  but  a  leper  might  enter  into  a  him  a  p0ii8ioD  of  600  livres.    lie  studied 
new  connexion  with  a  peiBon  who  was  .the  Spanish  languaj^e,  and  produoed  a 
also  afiUcted  with  the  disease.     They  multitude  of  translations  or  imitetioos  of 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  cities  at  certain  Castilil^l  dramas  and  romances.    Two  of 
seasons,  but  were  required  to  give  notice  his  comedies  were   published  in  1700, 
of  their  approach  by  soundii^  a  rattie.  and  ^  third  was  acted  m  1703 ;  but  it  was 
The  consequences  of  such  a.  treatment  not  till  1707,  when  his  Owpui,  Riwd  de 
may  be  easily  imagined.    The  improved  t&n  MaUr^  appeared,  that  he  jestablished 
condition  of  the  lower  classes,  in  food,  his  reputation  as  a  theatrical  writer.    His 
clothing  and  manner  of  living  in  general,  success  as  a  novelist  has  most  contributed 
and  die  advancement  of  medical  seience^  to  make  him  known  to  foreicDerB.     Le 
have  contributed  to  eradicate  this  loath-  Diakh  jB^Mieux^the  title  of  wbicnhas  been 
some  and  disgusting  malady.  oddly  translated  ^The  Devil  upon  two 
Lkrma,  Francis  de  Roxas  de  Sandoval,  Sticks,"  became 'extremely  popular ;  and 
duke  de,  first  minister  of  Philip  III  of  Gt2B/a«(fe&m(t0aii«(1715)hasfiiniiaheda 
Spain,  was  marquis  of  Deuia,  when  kie  model  for  n^mberle8B  imitations  in  various 
was  appointed  equerry  to  the  Inftmt  don  countries  and  languages.     Leeage  pro- 
Philip,  over  jvbom  he  acquired  such  influ-  jected  a  translation  of  the  Orbmdo  of 
ence,  that,  when  the  prince  ascended  the  Ariosto,  and  published,  in  1717 — 21,  Bo^ 
throne,  in  1596,  he  made  him  his  favorite  Uud  VAmounux^  firom  Boiardo,  as  an  in- 
and  prime  minister.   He  concluded  peace  troduction  to  the  former,  which  was  never 
with  England  and  Holland,  and  endeav-  executed.     In  173S,  he  published  Iam 
ored  to  relieve  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Jhwhartt  dk  Quanan  d*^&araeht  (2  vol- 
finanees,  by  encouraging  a^cuhure ;  but  umes,  12mo.);  and,  the  following  year, 
his  measures  were  ilT-contnved.  After  the  Les  wftaenfuref  de  Robert^  dU  U  CheialUr 
death  6f  his  wife,  he  took  the  ecclesiastical  de  Beauekane  (2  volumes^  12mo.),  contain- 
halnt,  and  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  ing  the  real  history  oif  a  freebooter,  from 
be  conceived  would  protect  him  in  the  ptfpera  furnished  by  bis  widow.    In  1734, 
possession  of  his  power.    But  he  was  de-  appeared  VJEitoin  (PEgtewmiUe  GcnzaUg 
ceived ;  for  his  own  son,  the  duke  DlJze-  (2  volumes,  12ma) ;  and,  in  1735,  an  amus- 
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iDg  dialogue,   entitled  Unt  Joumie  des  seWes.    Lesbos  was  next  distuibed  fay  the 

Parques  QSmo.j.    The  last  of  his  novels  Samians,  and,  afterwards,  by*  the    Per- 

was  Le  Bacheher  dt  S^damanque,  which  siahs,  to  whom  it  was  finally  crfdiged  lo 

La  Harpe  considers  as  inferior  to  all  the  submit.     After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  if 

preceding.    He  did  not  cease  writing,  but,  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,  andbecune 

in  1740,  produced  a  collection  of  satirical  the  idly  of  Athens.    Dtuing  the  Pelopon- 

jetters,  under  the  title  of  La  VaHse  irouoie,  nesian  war,  it  separated,  more  than  once, 

and,  in  1743,  a  volume  of  anecdotea    In  fiom  Athens,  but  was  always  reduced  to 

the  year  last  mentioned^  he  retired  to  Bou-  obedience.     A  "distinguished  citizen  of 

logne,  where  he  died  Nov^  17, 1747.    Le-  Mityfene,  exasperated  that  several   rich 

sage  produced  a  great  number  of  comic  inhabitants  had  refused   his  sons  their 

pieces  fer  the  theatre,  seven  of  which  he  daughters  in,  marriage,  publicly  accused 

riblished  in  his  TMdln  Prancadfe  (1739,  the  city  of  an  intention  to  cmchide  a 

volumes,  ISmo.),  including  Crispin  Jtt-  league  with  the  Lacedsmouians,  by  which 

vol  de  Mm  MaUre^  and  Thtrcaret,  intended  false  accusation  he  induced  the  Athenians 

as  a  sadre  on  the  farmers-general.  •  Not*  to  send  a  fleet  against  Lesbos.    The  near* 

withstanding  his  talents,  ami  the  success  est  cides,  Methymna  excepted,  anned  in 

of  his  numerous  composidons,  the  author  defence  of  their  capital,  but  were  overpow- 

of  Gil  Bias  was  by  no  means  rich,  owing  ered,  dte  walls  of  Mitylene  demoOafaed, 

to  a  carelessness  and  liberality  of  disposi-  and  a  thousand  of  the  richest  inhabitants 

tion,  which  prevented  him  from  soUcxtihg  put  to  death.    The  territory  of  Methymna 

the  great  for  employments,  or  from  steadily  alone  was  spared.    The  island  itseli'  was 

accumulating  the  products  of  his  litereiy  divided  into  3000  parts,  of  which  300  wete 

industry.  devoted  to  tlie  service  of  the  gods,  and 

Lesaob.    (See  Las  Cases.)  the  rest  divided  among  the  Athenians,  by 

Lesbos  (now  Meidinj  from  the  fbrmer  whom  they  were  rented  to  the  ancient 

capital,  Mitylene,  once  the;  residence  of  proprietors.    The  cities  of  Lesbos^  nerer- 

Aristotle,  now  a  Turkish  for&ess) ;  a  Greek  thelesB,  soon  rebelled  again.    The  Lesbi- 

island,  137  miles  in  circumference,  con*  ans  were,  moreover,  notorious  fer  their 

taining  360  square  miles,  40,000  inhab-  dissolute  manners,  and  the  whole  island 

itants,  for  the  m<)8t  part  TuriES,  in  the  was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  pleasure  and 

northern  comer  of  the  iEgean  Sisa  (the  licentiousness.    At  the  same  time,  diey 

Archipelago),  on  the  Asiatic  coast    Ac-  had  the  reputation  of  die  highest  refine- 

oording  to  tradition,  Lesbos,  son  of  Lap-  ment,  and  of  the  most  diminguished  intel- 

ithas,  and  grandson  of  iEoliis,  by  the  ad-  lectual  cultivation.  Poettr  and  music  nuvle 

vice  of  an  oracle,  led  a  colony  to  this  gr^t  progress  there.    The  Leslnan  school 

island,  espoused  Methymna,  daughter  of  of  music  was  celebrated,  and  is  ssad  to 

Maeareus,  and  received  with  hen  the  do>>  have  had  the  followins  origin :    When 
ndnion  of  half  of  the  island,  to  which  he  '  Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fiac- 

gave  thetiame  of  Lesbos,  it 'having  been  chantes,  his  head  and  lyre  wers  thmwn 

previously  called  ha,  and  Pdasgja,  from  into  the  riter  Hebrus,  and  both  were  cast, 

the  Pelasgians.  The  islarid  contained  for-  by  the  waves,  on  the  shore  of  Methymna. 

eeia  of  beech,  cypress  and  fir  trees..   It  Alean While,    harmonious    sotmds    were 

yielded  marble  of  a  comnKm  quality,and  the  emitted  by  the  mouth  of  Orpheus,  accom- 

plains  abounded  in  grain.    Warm  springs  panied  by  the  lyre,  which  was  moved  by 

were  also  found  ;  agates  and  precious  the  breatn  of  the  wind.    The  Methvmni- 

stones.    The  most  profitable  production  ans  tiierefbre  buried  the  head,  and  sus- 

was  wine,  which  was  preferred,  in  m«iy  pended  the  lyre  in  the  temple  of  Apolto. 

countries,  to  all  the  other  Greek  ii^es.  in  return,  the  talent  of  music  was  coofer- 

To  the  present  day,  the  oil  and  figs  of  red  on  them  by  tiiis  deity.    In  realitT, 

Lesbos  are  accounted  the  best  in  the  Ar-  Lesbos  produced  musicians  superior  to  ^ 

chipelago.   The  island  fbrmedy  contained  the  other  musicians  of  Greece.    Among 

nine  cities,  for  the  most  part  in  a  fiouriah-  these,  the  most  distinguished  were  Arion 

ing  condition ;  among  them,  Mitylene,  Pyt^  of  MethymniL  and  l^rpander  of  Antissa. 

ffaa,  Methymna,  Arisba,  Eressus  and  An^  Alceeus  and  Sappho  were  esteemed  the 

tissa:  at  present,  130  villages  are  enu-  first  in  lyric  poetty.    Pittacus  (one  of  die 

meraled.    Lesbos  was  originally  inhabited  seven  wise  men),  the  philosopheiB  Tbeo- 

by  .^Bolians,  who  formed  a  powerful  de-  phrastus   and  Theophanes  (the   bosom 

mocracy  from  an  insignificant  monarchy,  fiiend  of  the  great  Pompev),  and  the  his* 

They  afterwards  made  great  conquests  on  torians  Hellanicus,  M3rrtilu%  &&,  were 

the  continent  and  fbnner  territory  of  Troy,  also  natives  of  this  island.    It  was  often 

and  even  resisted  the*  Athenians  them-  chosen  as  a  place  of  redd^ce  by  dittiii- 
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guisbedibreign€rs.  Epicunis  and  Aristotle  diaracterisdc ;  and,  at  six  jean  of  age,  he 

tauffht  there.  could  sketch,  from  recallection,  and  with 

Leslie,  John,  a  distinguished  Scotch  great  accuracy,  the  likeness  of  any  per- 
chemist,  mathematician  and  natural  phi-  son  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing, 
losopher,  professor  of  natural  fAilosophy  At  the  age  of  Id,  he  was  taken  from 
in  the  university  ofEdinburffh,  is  ^e  author  school,  and  placed  as  an  apprentice  with 
of  numerous  scientific  woms  of  great  val-  Mr.  8.  F.  Bradford  of  Philadelphia, 
lie.  Amone^hem  are  his  Inquiry  into  the  bookseller ;  but,  thouffh  he  scrupulously 
Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat  (8vo.,  fulfilled  the  duties  c?  his  situation,  fafs 
1804) ;  Elements  of  Geome^,  Geometri-  heart  was  with  his  pencil,  and  almost  ev- 
cal  Analysisi^  and  Plane  Trigonometry  ery  leisure  moment  was  inde&tigably  de* 
(1811);  Accoimt  of  Experiments  and  In*  voted  to  his  fitvorite  pursuit  It  was  his 
fltruments  depending  on  the  Relation  of  practice j  after  seeing  ft  play,  to  make  little 
Air  to  Heat  and  M(M6ture ;  Philosophy  of  water-color  drawings  cS^  the  principal  per- 
Arithmetic  (1817J ;  and  various  pa^rs  in  formers  in  their  respective  clmracters.  He 
scientific  jotumals.  He  has  likewise  ip-  was  much  stnick  with  Cooke'6  persona- 
vented  several  curious  and  valuable  phi-  tion  of 'RJehardy  and,  leaving  the  house  as 
Joeopbieal  instruments.  His  differential  soon  as  the.trBLeedy  was  over,  he  com- 
thermometer  is  an  important  acquisition  meoced  a  small  sketch  of  the  gifled  and 
>to  physics.  (See  TTiermomden)  His  elec-  eccentric  actor  in  this  his  most  celebrated 
tion  tb  the  professor^ip,  for  which  he  was  pert;  and,  when  the  family  came  home 
a  candidate,  did  not  succeed  without  a  fbaving  staid  to  see  the  fiqrce),  they 
violent  altercation  between  the  membera  round  the  drawing  nearly  completed.  All 
of  the  university,  and  some  of  the  divines  these  drawings  of  the  performers  were 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  oppqsed  ratirely  fit>m  memory.  The  fortunate 
Mr.  Leslie  on  account,  as  tliey  alleged,  of  little  sketch  of  Cooke  in  Richard  was 
his  being  a  sceptic  in  re^gious  matters.  Mr.  much  admired  and  talked  of.  The  ju- 
Leslie  was  one  of  the  contributora  to  the  venile  artist  (who  was  then  but  16)  be- 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  Sunplement  to  came  immediately  an,  ol^ect  of  notice, 
the  EiMwiopcBdm  Britannica,  The  author  and.  he  was  consequemly  enabled  to  ac- 
of  Peters  Letters  says  of  Mr.  Leslie,  <'Hc  complish  his  ardent  desire  of  adopting  a 
is  a  very  &t,  heavy  figure  of  ^  man,  with-  profession  which  he  preferred  to  all  (Sh- 
out much  more  appearance  of  strength  ers,  and  of  seeking  m  Europe  those  oppor- 
than  of  activity ;  and  yet  by  no  means  a  tunities  of  improvement  which  were  not 
slothful-looking  person.  His  fiioe  is  one  to  be  found  in  America.  Mr.  Bradford 
which,  at  first  sight,  you  would  pronounce  generously  -gave  up  his  uidentures,  and 
to  be  merely  a  coarse  one^  but  in  whidf,  Mr.  Sully,  with  his  usual  kindness,  di- 
once  informed  to  whom  it  belongs,  you  rected  his  firat  fssay  in  oil-^-a  small  head 
are  at  no  loss  to  discover  a  thotisand  marks  from  one  of  the  old  masters.  Shortly 
of  vigorous  intellect,  and  fancy  too.  Of  after  his  anrival  in  London,  he  sent  to 
this  test  quality,  indeed,  his  eyes  are,  at  Philadelpbia  his  first  original  oil-picture, 
times,  full  to  overflowing.  In  the  midst  William  of  Delorame,*  ftom  the  Lay  of 
of  the  sombre  gravity  of  his  usual  look,  the  Last  MiibstreL  Since  that  time,  he 
there  are  always  little  fiasbes  of  enthun-  has  lived  constantfy  in  Europe,  his  en- 
osm  breaking  through  tiie  cloud ;  and,  in  gagements  never  having  allowed  him  to 
this  respect,  lie  forme  a  striking  contrast  pay  even  a  transient  visit  to  the  counUy 
to  the  calm,  tranquil  uniformity  of  Mr.  of  which  he  has  always  considered  hiip- 
Playfiiir's  pbvsiognomy  and  deportment**  self  a  citizen,  notwithstanding  the  cireum- 

Leslie,  Charies  Robert,  was  bom  in  stance  of  his  birth  having  taken  place  in 

London,  October  19,  1794,  of  American  England.    He  has  been  some  years  an 

parents,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  academician,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  di- 

Maryland,  to  which  province  his  great-  late  on  the  success  which  has  attended 

grandfather,  Robert  Leslie,  had  emipated  his  profesnonal  career.    Among  the  most 

from  Scotland  soon  after  the  rebellion,  in  distinguished  productions  of  his  pencil, 

1745.    The  fiunily  returned  to  PhiJadel-  are  May  Day  in  the  reiga  of  Elizabeth ; 

phia,  when  Charles  Leslie  was  about  i^ve  Slender  courting  Anne  Page ;  lady  Jane 

veara  old,  and  long  before  that  period  he  Grey  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  crown ; 

had  given  extraorainaiy  indications  of  a  Sancho  relating  his  adv^itures   to   the 

talent  for  painting.     His   first  attempts  duchess,  and  Falstaff  dining  at  Page% 

were  on  the  slate,  and  were  generally  house.    The  picture  which,  according  to 

representations  of  horses   and   soldient,  custom,  he  prseented  to  the  royal  acad- 

ruda  of  course,  but  strikingly  spirited  and  *  Now  in  tbe  academy  of  Philadelphia. 
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emy  on   beiiif  elected   a  fiiember,  is    him  more  elomdv  and  cnieUy.    LoMcpe 

Catharine  of  Amgon,  after  her  divorce  thus   escaped    the   sword^   returned  to 
from  Henry  VIIL     His  portrait  of  sir    Prance,  and,  ailer  the  union  of  Tuscany 

Walter  Scott,  painted  for  Mr.  Ticknor  of  v^th  the  empire,  was  appointed  sub-pre- 

Boston,  is  considered  an  excellent  like-  feet  in  Si^;uia,  ^Wmtb  he  remained  till  the 

nees.  restoration,  when  he  was  removed  in  the 

LsflPiNAssB.   (See  Eapmtusc.)  same  capacity  to  LambesE. 

Lbsssps,  John  Bapdste  Barthelemi,  Lessing^  Gotthold  Ephraim,  one  of  the 
baron  o(  the  fellow  traveller  of  the  unfor-  most  distinguished  Gennan  authon^  who 
tunate  Lap^rouse  (q.  V.),  bom  at  Cette,  in  contributed  more  than  any  other  individ- 
1765,  devoted  himself  to  the  diplomatic  ual  to  the  regeneration  of  German  litera- 
career.  For  five  years,  he  was  vice-con-  ture,  and  whose  language  is  a  model  of 
sul  in  Peterriiurg,  where  his  fiither  had  GermanT  prose,  was  remariLahte  fer  the 
previoudy  performed  the  fiinctions  of  versatility  of  his  genius.  Lesstng  was 
French  consul-genersL  In  consequence  bom  Januaiy  22;  1729,  at  Kamentz,  a 
of  the  recommendation  of  .the  minister  of  town  in  Upper  Lusatia.  His  ftther,  a 
war,  the  duke  of  Castries^  the  Imig  of  strict  Luthera^  clergyman,  gave  him  his 
France  appointed  him  interpreter  to  the  first  religious  instruction.  In  1741,  Les- 
expedition  of  Lap^rouse.  On  bis  arrival  smg  was  sent  to  j±ue  school  at  MeisBcn, 
on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  he  received  wli^  he  studied  Greek,  Latin  and  math- . 
ordeiB,  September  29,  1787,  to  leave  the  eipotics  vritjh  great  success.  In  1746,  he 
friffate  L'Astrolabe  (Lap^use's  vessel),  in  entered  the  upiversity  of  Le^xnc,  but 
order  to  convey  to  France,  by  land,  the  coukl  .never  be  mduced  to  devote  himself 
accounts  and  journals  of  the  thus  &r  sue-  to  a  strict  rotitine  of  prescribed  study, 
eessfiil  voyage  of  the  navigator.  Under  Here  hp  became  acquainted  with  several 
great  difficulties,  Lesseps  travelled,  in  the  young  men,  afterwards  distin^^uished  in 
roughest  season  of  the  year,  fimm  Kamt-  .  literature ;  and,  in  connexion  with  a  fiiend 
schadca  to  Petersburg,  where  he  gtfve  his  named  Weisee,  he  trandated  the  Humi- 
papers  to  the  Frendi  ambassador,  count  bal  of  Marivaux,  and  prepared  for  dbe 
S^;ur,  and  hastened  to  Paris,  to  render  to  sta^  a  dramatic  pertbmiance  begun 
the  kin^  more  minute  verbal  information,  while  he  was  at  schooL  This  was 
Appearing  in  compliance  with  the  desire  brou^^t  forward  bv  a  stage  directress 
of  Louis  XVI,  in  the  Kamtsc£atkan  dress  named  Neuber,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
whioh  he  had  brought  home,  Lesseps  was  <j[uaii^ted.  Actors  were  at  that  time  con- 
fer some  time  the  oUect  of  ourioaty  to  sidered  as  vacabonda^  and  his  lather, 
the  whole  court.  The  monarch  subse-  much  distressed  at  his  sonlB  mode  of  file, 
quendy  appointed  him  consul  in  Cron-  ordered  him  to  retuifi  home.  Here  he 
stadt,  after  which  he  diaohaiged  the  same  wrote  his  Anacreontics,  thouffh  wine  and 
office  in  Petersbunr,  where  he  remained  love  were  litde  akin  to  the  sobriety  at  bis 
till  1812,  when  Napoleon  made  him  situation.  In  1750,  Lesshig  went  to  Ber- 
intendant  at  Moscow.  After  the  change  lin,  where  he  contributed  to  seferal  pe- 
of  government  in  1814,  he  y^^  sent  by  riodicals^  and  attracted  some  attention  by 
Louis  XVIII,  as  duavi  <f q^bu%9,  to  Lis-  his  correspondence  with  Vokidie,  occa- 
bon.  Lesseps  has  published  a  journal  of  stoned  bv  Richier,  Voltaire^  amannenais, 
his  travels  and  observations  m  ^amt-  havinc  daown  him  a  copy  of  Vohaire^ 
Bchatkaand  Siberia  (2  vols^  1790).  Fie  <£  Chades  XO,  before  it  was  p«^ 

Lesseps,  John  Baptists  de,  bcMi  1774,  liahe<jl.    la  compliance  vmh  the  aujoous 

subprefect   of  Lambez,  remarkable   for  wishes   of  his    parents,  he    then  wtm 

his  adventures,  in  1790,  emigrated,  and  to  Wittenberg,  and  applied  himself  widi 

served    as    a   common    soldier    under  his  younger  brother,  very  dfligenthr  to 

Cond^.    In  consequence  of  the  amnee-  his  studies.    At  diis  time,  he  translated 

ty  afforded  by  Bonaparte  to  emi^^rants,  Huarte's  (q.  v.]  Trial  of  Wits,  and  wrote  a 

he  retumed,  and  foUowed  a  relation  to  critique  on  Klopstock's  Messiah.  In  1753; 

E^^ypt,  became  French  consul  in  Alezan-  he  remmed  to  Berlin,  and  wrote  the  learn- 

dna,  and  acquired  many  friends  by  his  ed  articles  in  Voss's  Gazette.    In  175^  he 

humanity  and  benevolencejbothamongthe  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Sarah  Sampson,  at 

natives  and  his  countiymen.    Being  taken  Potsdam.    In  tiie  same  year,  he  set  out  on 

wisoner  soon  after  by  the  Amauts,  he  was  a  tour,  widi  Mr.  Winkler,  a  merchant; 

dragged  to  the  market  to  be  murdered,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  brealLing  out 

when  a  native,  to  whom  he  had  once  ren-  of  the  seven  years'  war,  they  only  pro- 

dered  a  service,  took  him  irom  his  assail-  ceeded  to  Holland.    In  1757,  in  counez- 

ant^  on  pretence  of  a  wish  to  sacrifice  ion  with  Nicokii  and  Mendelssohn^  he 
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edhed  the  Library  of  BeUes-Lettres.  He  encountered  destroyed  his  peace,  and  he 
also  began  hia  Viivinia,  which  was  sub-  died  Febmary  15,  1781.  His  complete 
sequentiv  completed  under  the  name  of  worics  were  published  at  Berlin  (1771,8eq.); 
Emilia  Galeotd,  and  is  much  the  most  another  edition  (Beiihi,  1796,  seq.  90  vols.^; 
ekboiately  finished  of  his  woifcs.  In  to  which  must  be  added  his  Correspona- 
1760^  Leadng  became  a  member  of  ence,  in  2  rols.  (Berlin,  1798];  anew  edi- 
the  reyal  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  tion  appeared  at  Berlin  (1824),  in  34  vols. ; 
and  soon  after  became  secretary  to  sen-  a  pibcket  edition  has  been  published  at 
era!  'iHuienzien,  in  Breslau,  wrote  ABn-  the  same  place  suice  1^.  Lessing's 
na  von  BanMm,  a  military  comedy,  and  Thoughts  and  Opinions,  collected  and  ex> 
his  Laocoonj  or  On  the  Ijmits  of  Poe-  plained  from  his  Writings,  by  F.  Schlecel, 
try  and  Painting,  and  began  deeper  re-  appeared  at  Leipsic  (1804,  3vo1&).  His 
aearches  into  phaosophicarand  theological  brothei\  K.  O.  Lessing,  published  an  ac- 
subjects,  thou{[h,  at  the  same  time,  he  fbl-  count  of  his  life  (Beiiin,  1798, 2  vols.). 
lowed  his  inchnation  for  ffames  of  hazard  LESrocq,  John  Hermann ;  a  fiivorite  of 
more  than  previously.  In  1765,  he  once  the  Russian  empress  Elizabeth,  twice  ele- 
more  returned  to  Benin,  to  devote  himself  vated  by  fortune  to  be  twice  precipitated 
solely  to  the  sciences  \  but,  unaccustomed  from  his  high  honors.  Lestocq  was  bom 
to  so  sedentary  a  life,  he  is  said  to  have  in  Hanover,  in  1692,  of  French  parents, 
fbrmed  the  pna  of  putting  himself  at  the  who  had  fied  from  the  religious  persecu- 
head  of  a  company  of  strolling  players,  tions  of  Louis  XTV.  He  studied  surgery 
We.  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  under  his  father,  went  to  Russia,  then  a 
find  him,  in  1767,  in  Hamburg,  i^hitherthe  good  field  for  men  of  talents,  and  entered 
]>roprietorB  of  the  theatre  had  invited  him  the  service  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  a  sur- 
on  veryfevorahle  terms.  While  there,  he  geon,  and  enjoyed  his  entire  confidence, 
tvrote  his  Dtamahtrgie  ;  but  a  misuiider-  A  sudden  change  in  the  emperor^  dispo- 
standing  with  his  employers,  aiid  the  in-  skions  towards  him  took  place,  and  Les- 
docility  of  the  actors^  rendered  his  rea-  toc(|,  without  knowing  the  cause,  was 
dence  at  Hamburg  disapeeable.  At  the  banished  to  Kassn.  Catharine  I  recalled 
same  time  began  his  *^dispute,  or.it  may  him  after  the  death  of  Peter,  and  gave 
moro  properly  be  called  quarrc/l,  with  him  the  place  of  surgeon  at  the  court  of 
Klotz.  (q.  v.)  IKsBatisfied  with  htt  situ-  her  dau^ter  Elizabeth.  Entirely  ctovoted 
ation,  he  now  determined  to  go  to  Italy,  fo  the  interests  of  his  mistress,  he  offered 
when  an  advantageous  offer  of  the  place  her  his  assistance  in  gaining  pooooanon  of 
of  librarian  at  WolfenbCittel  changea  his  the  crown,.,  after  the  death  of  Peter  H  ; 
intendon.  The  little  court  of  Rnmswiek  hot  his  dtaina  plans  were  then  rejected, 
was  then  almost  the  only  one  in  Germany  Eleven  years  later  (1740),  when  the  youth 
which  fostered  German  literature:  theoth-  of  Ivan,  and  the  regency  of  his  mother 
ers  confined  their  attention  to  the  French.  Anne,  again  presents  an  opportunity,  his 
In  1769,  he  left  Hamburg.  In  the  hbrary  advice  was  adopted.  The  active  and  politic 
of  Wolfenbfittel,  he  dis^vered  the  HSSL  Lestocq  guided  the  darii^  entoprise, 
of  the  exaubdanikiar  Berengarius  of  never,  even  in  moments  of  die  greatest 
Tours,  in  which  he  refutes  the  work  of  danger,  losing  his  preseikce  of  mind,  and, 
the  transvh8tantiaUn'  Lanfrsncusi  He  also  November  S4,  1741,  Elizabeth  ascended 
published  some  theological  treatises,  on-  the  throne.  The  new  empress  made  him 
der  the  title  of  WolfenbCittel  Fngments  her  privy  counsellor,  and  chief  physiciaD, 
of  an  unknown  Author,  which  involved  and  director-generel  of  medical  institu- 
him  m  a  tfaeobeical  war.  In  1775^  he  tions.  The  king  of  Poland  created  him 
went  to  Vienna,  naving  received  an  invi-  eount,  and  sent  hikn  his  miniature  to  be 
tation  to  that  ci^,  and  accompanied  prince  worn  in  his*  button-hole,- like  an  order. 
Leopold  of  Brunswick  to  Italy,  wiuch  he  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  em- 
had  long  dedred  to  see.  He  left  Germany  press,  Lestocq  was  obliged  to  interfere  m 
in  Apri(  but  returned  the  same  year ;  and  affairs  foreign  to  his  province.  This  cir- 
the  meological  disputes  in  which  he  was  cumstance,  and  the  frankness  of  his  char^ 
involved,  now  became  so  acrimonious,  acter,  hicreased  the  number  of  his  ene- 
that  it  was  proposed,  at  WolfenbfitteL  to  mies,  who  succeeded  in  excidng  the  sus- 
subject  his  writints  to  a  strict  censorehip.  pieions  of  the  empresB.  Lestocq  was  ar- 
His  Nathan  the  Wise,  from  its  supposed  rested  in  1748^  and  confined  in  the  for- 
irreligious  tendency,  added  to  the  fierce-  tress  of  Sl  PeterBbmv  fer  triaL  At  fhst, 
nesB  of  the  controversy.  As  a  poem,  it  is,  he  bore  this  chuige  of  cireumstances  with 
m  our  opinion,  much  the  finest  that  he  cheeifiilness  and  calmness ;  but  when  he 
bss  written.    The  persecutions  which  he  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  tack,  he  con- 
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feseed  himself  guiky.  He  was  deprived  reputation  was  not  cozppklely  estabfiabed 
of  al)  his  honors  and  estates,  and  banished  till  he  hod  executed  his  pamtings  for  tibe 
to  Uglitsch,  where  he  remained  thr6e  Carthusian  monastery  in  Paris.  In  22 
yeai-8,  and  then  to  Ustjug- Veliki,  where  he  pictures,  he  delineated  (1649 — 1651),  the 
wus  in  prison  nine  years.  His  third  wife,  principal  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Bruno, 
Maria  Aurora,  shared  tlie  fate  of  her  hus-  the  founder  of  the  order.  Lithographic 
band  with  an  exemplary  fimrmess.  When  sketches  of  this  work  were  published  at 
Peter  HI  ascendea,  the^  throne,  Lestocq  Paris,  in  1822  and  23.  In  1650,  he  paint- 
was  restored  to  his  lionors.  Catharine  II  ed,  for  the  eorporation  of  goldsmiths,  the 
cbntinued  his  pension  without  his  offices,  preaching  of  tiie  apostle  Paul  at  Epbesu^ 
He  died  iu  17o7, .  This  painting  was  presented  to  the  church 
'  Lestranoe,  but  Roger,  a  poUtical  paid-  of  Notre-Dame,  and  was  exhibited  annu- 
san  and  controversialist,  was  the  youngest  ally  on  the  first  of  May.  His  next  worics 
son  of  sir  Hammond  Lestrange,  knight,  were  a  Magdalen  ancl  a  St.  Lawrence, 
of  Hunstanton-hall,  Norfolk,  where  he  and,  in  1651^  two  scenes  fix>m  the  Dfe  of  St. 
was  bom  in  1616^  His  father,  being  a  Martiu,  6tc.  Among  the  most  disdnguish- 
zealous  royalist,  brought  up  his  son  in  the  ed  of  his  later  works  ore  some  m)thok)gi- 
same  principles.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  cal  scenes  in  the  hoteLLambert  relating 
attended  Charles  I  in  his  expedition  into  to  Cupid  and  the  Muses  with  ApoUo. 
Scotland,  and  laid  a  plan  for  surprising  Afler  completing  diis  work,  be  died,  iu  the 
Lynn,  but  being  detected  with  die  kiug^  38th  year  of  his  age.  Incessant  toil,  and 
commiasion  in  his  pocket,  he  was  tried  bv  tlie  jealousy  of  his  companions  in  ait, 
a  court  martial,  as  a  8{)y,  and  condemned,  brought  him  to  his  grave.  His  countiy- 
He  was,  however,  respited  from  time  to  mea  call  him  the  French  Raphad^  and  it 
time,  until  he  hod  Iain  in  prison  ibur  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  had  great  mer- 
yeara,  when,  by  the  connivance  of  hie  it.  His  conceptions  are  noble  ana  elevated; 
gaoler,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  bonti-  his  composition  i»  simple,  careful,  and 
nent  On  the  dissolution  of  the  long  par-  well  animged  ;  the  drawing  is  correct,  in 
liament,  he  returned  home.  On  the  res-  good  taste,  and  proves  his  diligent  stiic^ 
toradon,  he  was  made  Ucenser  of  the  of  the  antique  and  of  the  great  Italian 
press — a  profitable  poet.  In  1663,  he  set  masters,  piuticularly  of  Raphad  ;  his 
up  the  Public  Intelugencer,  which  he  dis*  drapery  is  artfully  disponed,  and  executed 
continued  on  the  design,  then  concerted,  with  great  truth.  His  figuiee  are  full  of 
of  publishing  a  London  Gazette,  the  first  animation  and  eharacter ;  the  poeitioiisare 
number  of  which  appeared  February  4,  various^  and  &ee  from  manner.  He  dis- 
1665»  In  1679,  he  set  up  a  paper,  called  plays  great  boldness  and  fireedom  of  pen- 
the  Observator,  in  defence  of  the  meas-  cil  ^  his  coloring  is  delicate  and  simple, 
ures  of  the  court.  In  1687,  he  '^ras  but  defitrient  in  truth  and  vigor,  wMeh 
obliged  to  give,  up  the  Observator,  because  '  sometimes  renders  h|s  pictures  too  nni- 
he  could  not  ag^ree  with  James,  who  had  form,  and  occasionally  they  have  too  much 
knighted  him,  in  the  doctrine  of  tolera-  ornament  That  Lesueur  shooki  have 
tion,  although  he  had  writteb  in  favor  of  reached  so  great  excellence,  is  the  more 
the  dispensmg  power.     His  death  took  remarkable,  as  he  had  never  been  out  of 

Elace  in  1704,  at  the  a^  of  88,  his  fkculties  France,  hardly  even  out  of  Paris,  and  had 
aving  become  impaired  soma  yeans  be-  consequently  formed  himself  after  the 
fore.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  num-  few  models  of  the  ancient  art  and  the 
ber  of  political  tracts,  fuU  of  coarse  and  Italian  school  to  be  found  there.  He  had 
virulent  abuse,  and  ip  a  stfle  so  rude  and  studied  Raphael  chiefly  through  the  en- 
vulgar,  that  he  was  regarded  bv  Granger  gravings  of  Mark  Antony.  Lesueur,  from 
as  one  of  the  great  comiptors  of  the  Eng-  his  education,  may  be  considered  as  the 
lish  lang[uage.  Lestrange  translated  Jose-  true  representative  of  the  French  school ; 
phus  (his  best  woikl  Cicero's  Offices,  for  Poussin,  who  was  a  superior  artist, 
Seneca's  Morals,  Quevedo's  Visions,  belongs  more  to  the  Italians  thorn  to  the 
&C.  Frencn.  His  mild  and  ingenuous  chatac- 
LESUEUR,EuBtache,  one  of  the  mostdis-*  ter  made  him  generally  esteemed,  although 
tinguished  French  painters,  born  at  Paris,  the  jealousy  of  his  competitor  Lebrnn, 
in  1617,  was  instructed  in  drawing  .by  his  who  tyronnhsed  over  the  taste  and  opin- 
father,a8tatuary;aiid  was  afterwards  plae-  ions  of  the  day,  prevented  bun  fit>mefi- 
ed  at  the  school  of  Simon  Vouet,  thevtrue  joying  die  reputation  which  was  jusdj 
founder  pf  the  French  school  of  painting,  due  bun  in  his  Ufetime. 
He  soon  distmguished  himself  by  sevenl  Lesubub,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  musical  com- 
pieoes  m  the  true  Italian  style ;  but  his  poser^  a  descendant  of  the  great  painter 
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Lesueur,  bora  in  1763,  was  pbced  in  the  fiilnefls) ;  a  heavy  and  constant  sleep,  with 
musical  school  of  the  cathednl  of  Amiens,  scaiicely  any  intervals  of  ftnftkinc.  When 
and,  after  completing  his  musical  stadies^  awakened,  the  person  answers,  tiut,  igno* 
was  made  director  of  music  in  the  cathe«  rant  or  fbroetAil  of  what  he  said,  imme- 
drals  at  Seez  and  IKjon,  and,  in  1784,  in  diately  sinks  into  the  same  state  of  sk^p. 
the  church  of  the  Innocents,  at  Paris.  In  It  is  considered  as  an  impeifbct  apoplexy, 
1786^  in  opposition  to  several  candidates^  and.  is  mostly  Bjrmptomatic^ 
he  received  the  place  of  master  in  the  ca-  Lethe  ;  a  nter  of  the  lowei^  regions, 
thedml  of  Paris,  and  his  elevated  and  im-  celebrated  in  ancient  mythology,  whose 
pressive  compositions,  no  less  than  the  ex-  water  had  the  nower  of  mdung  the  souls 
cellent  manner  in  which  he  led  the  or-  of  the  depaiteo^who  draidtof  it,ft>rsetaU 
chestra,  made  him  a  uniyersal  fiivorite.  their  sufferings  on  earth.  Those  spirits,  in 
His  own  inclinations,  and  the  advice  of  particular,  drank  of  it,  who  were  destined 
Sacchini,  induced  him  to  compose  for  the  to  return  to  the  upper  wodd  in  new 
theatre.  Telemachus  was  his  first  opera,  bodies,  in  order  4o  forget  the  pleasures 
which  was  luought  forward  with  sreat  enjoyed  in  Elysium, 
success  in  the  tfieatre  FeydeaU.  In  1768,  Leto.  (See  Latmuu) 
Lesueur  reagned  his  place  at  Notre-Dame,  Letter  of  Attor^xt.  (See  Morwy,) 
that  he  mieht  devote  his  time  to  theatrical  Letter  of  Mart,  or  of  Marque  ;  a 
music,  and  lived,  tiD  1792,  witli  his  fiiend  commisnon  granted  to  the  conmiander  of 
and  patron  Bochard  de  Chanmegny,  in  a  merchant  ship,  or  privateer,  to  cruoe 
whose  house  he  applied  himselr  so  labori-  against  and  make  prizes  of  the  enemy's 
ously,  that  his  host,  anxious  for  his  health,  ships  and  vessels,  either  at  sea  or  in  their 
would  not  aOow  him  ligiits  for  more  than  hanmra,  under  pretence  of  making  re- 
half  the  night  Lesueur  was  at  that  time  prisals  for  injuries  received.  The  ship 
engn^  in  writing  his  opera  La  Caveme :  so  commissioned  is  also  called  a  Utter 
one  night,  his  li^t  went  out,  and,  unable  of  mart  or  maraut, 
to  endure  any  interruption^  he  lay  on  the  Letters.  (See  T^pes,  and  JftitingJ) 
floor  before  the  fire,  and  continued  to  Letter-Writino.  Among  the  letters 
writd  by  the  feeble  li^t  afilbrded  by  a  few  celebrated  in  French  literamre  are  those 
pieces  ofwood,  until  be  was  found  in  that  of  madame  de  8eviffn6,  Ninon  de  Len- 
situation  the  next  morning,^  by  Mr.  Cham-  clos,  Babet,  Racine,  Voltaire,  and  the  col- 
pagily.  After  various  d^ppointments,  he  lection  of  Richelet ;  in  Enslish  Kterature, 
finalfy  succeed,  in  1793,  in  introducing  the  letters  of  James  Howel,  sir  William 
this  opera  on  the  stage,  which  met  with  Temple,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Boling- 
the  most  briDiant  applause.  On  Chenier's.  broke,  lady  Montague,  Chesterfield,  Gray 
proposition,  he  was  made  professor  of  mu-  and  Cowper,  are  celebrated;  in  Italian, 
sic  m  the  national  institute,  and  wrote  sev-  those  of  Manuzio,  Ludovico  Dolce,  car- 
eral  pieces  of  music  for  festivals,  during  dinal  Berobo,  Bentivosllo,  Bernardo  Tas- 
the  time  of  the  republic  ;  vvjpe  afterwards  so,  those  collected  by  Lud.  Dolce  and  An- 
displaced  by  intrigue,  but  again  restored  nibal  Caro,  those  of  Pietro  Aretino,  Al- 
bv  Bonaparte,  in  1793,  he  composed  garotti  and  Gasparo  Gozzi ;  in  German 
Paul  et  Vimme,  the  Dieath  of  Adam,  Etersture,  fhe  lencrs  of  Lessing,  Winckel- 
and  the  Banto.  This  last  and  finest  woric,  mann,  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Gellert,  Weis- 
in  which  the  composer  appears  to  have  se,  Jacobi,  Garve,  Abbt,  Stur^  Gleim^ 
called  up  the  very  spirit  of  Ossian,  de-  Bfirger,  Lichtenberg,  J.  von  MCiller,  Ma- 
lighted  Napoleon  to  such  ^  degree,  that  thisson,  &c.  Bolingbroke  made  use  of 
he  made  him  chapel-master  at  the  Tuile*  the  epistolary  form  for  treating  philoeoph- 
ries.  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  le-  i6al  subjects  (for  instance,  the  study  of 
gion  of  honor,  and  presented  him  a  gold  history),  and  Richardson  applied  ittonov- 
snuiT-boz,  with  the  inscription  **  The  els.  The  Germans  also  have  didactic  let- 
emperor  of  the  French  to  the  author  of  teis  by  Mendelssohn,  Jacobi,  Herder,  J. 
the  Bards."  Lesueur  wrote,  in  connexion  von  MfiUer  and  J.  G.  Mfiller.  In  the 
with  Chcrubini,  M^hul,  Lanffl^  and  Rind,  French  as  well  as  the  Italian  literature, 
the  work  published  by  Catel  (1816),  Sur  letters  form  a  veiy  considerable  branch, 
le$  Principes  Uhne/Uairts  de  Muaiqw.  He  and  largje  collections  of  them  exist,  aniong 
also  wrote  Essai  sur  la  Musique  sacrSe  which  are  the  following:  Leibret  kigto- 
{17d7\md  Lettns  d  Ripoiue  h  Gaaiardj  rigue*  (14  vo]&,Hague,166d— 1696, 13  ma); 
Mtr  PiMra  de  la  Mori  d^Mamy  d  war  plu-  Leltre$  kutorique$  d  gatantespar  Madame 
news  Points  d'lM&i  relatifs  attx  Alia  d  de  ITayet  (6  vols.,  Utteeht,  1713,  ISkncJ  ; 
aux  Lettrea  (1801).  Lettres  id^rnda  d  eunamsy  krUts  dea 

Letharot  (Idhargw^  from  \ififf,  forget-  ARssiom  drangires  (34  parts  in  93  vols., 

44* 
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Paris,  1717 — 1776,  ISma;  new  editidn,  Leucathiofs.    {See^Mino,) 

26  vola^  Paris,  1780— 1783, 12jno. ;  also  LEUCRTEirBERG;  a  lordship  (befoie  1806 

in  26  vols^  Touloiise,  1810-^1812, 12nio^  a  landgraviate,  with  a  [Hriiiceiy  tide,  and 

and  an  atlas) ;  JVauvdUs  Idttna  Idxf,^  (6  a  Seat  and  vote  in  the  diet),  situated  in 

Tols^  Paris,  1819) ;   Ldt^u   serieutes  et  the  ancient  Nordgau,  on  the  river  Nab^  in 

hadmu  (12  vols.,  Hague,  1729— 1740) ;  the  Upper  Palatinate,  in  the  Bavarian  cir- 

Lettres  Juives  (6  vols., 'Amsterdam,  173o;  cle  of  Regen.    It  comprises  84  square 

new  edition,  1741) ;  LUbres  cabaUistiques  miles,  with  5300  inhabitants.    Pfireirabt  is 

(6  vols.,  Hi^e,  1781);  Lettres  Ckinoisea  the  chief  place.    The  late  kinirof  iBkva- 

(5  vols.,  Hague,  1739) ;  Lettres  Porlugai'  da  conferred  the  lordship,  in  1817,  oo  his 

ses  (2  vols.7^*^  1796).    Among  the  ital-  son-in-kw  Eu^ne,  ex- viceroy  of  Italy, 

ian  collactions, are  Lettertvulgtarididiifer'  .with  the  principality  of  Hieluitadt,  held 

ai  nMUssim  JEhiomini  et  ecce&itimmi  hi-  immediate^  of  the  crown.    Eugene  took 

gegni  (3  vols.,,  Venice,  1564,  also  1567) ;  the  title  of  duke  of  Leuchtenbei]^,  and 

LeUen  iTUomim  iUvsbi,'  (M  fiorirona  rid  made  over  to  the  crown  of  Bavana  the 

Priwipw  dd  Sec  XVU  (Venice,  1744) ;  5,000,000  df  francs,  which  the  king  of  the 

Ldtere  Sanest  sopra  It  Belle  Mi  (3  vols.,  'Xyfo  Sicilies  was  bound  to  pay  him  for 

with  eugravings,  Venice  and  Rome,  1762  his  Neapolitan  dotations.  His  dotations  in 

— 1786,  4to.).  tlie  LomWdo- Venetian   kingdom  were 

Lettuce  (toduca  saJtioa) ;  a  smooth,  her-  givm  'Up  to  Austria,  for  7,000,000,  and  he 

baceous,  annual  plant,  containing  a  rnilky  retained  possession  of  those  in  the  Marik 

juice,  which  has  oeen  cultivated  from  re-  of  Anconc^  the  income  of  which  is  esti- 

mote  antiquity,  and  is  in  ^neral  use  as  a  mated  at  850,000 .  francs  annually.    The 

salad.    The  original  locaht^  is  unknown,  income  of  the  duke  (exclusive  of  the  in- 

The  stem  grows  to. the  height  of  about  terests  of  his  large  capital)  amounts  to 

two  feet,  and  bears    small   pale-yellow  1,600,000  francs..     The  present  duke  Au- 

flowers ;  the  inferior  leaves  are  sessile,  gustus  vvas  bom  Decemoer  9, 1810L    His 

and  undulate  on  the  margin.    Tlie  younff  sister  Josephine,  bom  March  14, 1807,  is 

plant  only  is  eaten,  as  it  is  narcotic  and  crown-princess  of  Sweden  ;..  Anieha,bom 

poisfMious  when  in  flower.    Twenty  spe-  July  31, 1812,  ex-empress  of  the  Bruils. 

cies  of  laduca  are  known,  fit>m  various  There  <are  several  other  children, 

parts  of  the  globe,  and  one  or  more  of  Leucippus  ;  the  founder  of  the  atomic 

them  inhabit  me  U.  States.  school  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  teacher 

LEUCAniA  (at  present,  Santa  Maura,  of  Democritus.  By  some,  he  is  asid  to 
112  8(|uare  miles,  17,500  inhabitants) ;  an  have  been  a  native  of  Abdera  ;  by  olfaere, 
island  belonging  to  the  republic  of  the  loni-  of  Elea ;  and  by  others,  of  the  island  Me- 
an Islands  (q.  v.),  on  the  western  coast  los.  He  lived  500  years  B.  C.  His  in- 
of  Greece.  The  southern  extremity  (on  sfructcr  was  Zeno  the  Eleatic  To  settle 
which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo),  at  pres-  a  contest  between  reason  and  senaiiile  ex- 
ent  cape  Ducato,  in  the  vicinity  or  the  pcrienlce.  Which  had  been  mainlv  exdied 
capital,  Leucas  (at  present,  St  Maura),- was  by  the  Eleatic  school,  he  invented  his  ays- 
caUed  by  the  Greeks  Uie  LeucatKan  txKk,  tem^  which  he  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Tt  was  mmous  for  the  festival  annually  Eleatics.  The  more  ancient  Eleatics  de- 
celebrated  there,  and  the  (so  called)-  Leu-  hied  the  reality  of  motiou,  vacuity  of 
cadianUap,  At  every  festivti,  a  criminal  space,  and  plurality  of  matter,  reducing 
was  thrown  fivm  the  rock  into  the  sea,  as  all  that  exists  to  a  single,  eternal  and  im- 
a  sin-offerinff,  loaded,  as  it  were,  with  all  mutable  substance.  Leucippus,  on  Uie 
the  sins-  of  me  people.  He  wore  a  dress  contnuy,  assumed  die  infinity  of  space, 
of  featliers,  and  even  living  birds  were  In  this  s^xice,  there  are,  according  to  his 
fastened  to  him,  so  that  he  generally  fell  views,  an  infinite  quantity  of  paitidfs 
gently,  without  much  injury,  into  the  deep,  of  matter,  too  minute  to  be  perceptible  to 
whepce  he  was  taken  out,  but  was  oblig-  die  senses.  In  themselves,  they  are  indi- 
ed  to  leave  the  countrv  forever.  No  leas  visible  (theqce  the  name  atoms);  for,  if  an 
remarkable  was  the  feap^  which  many  infinite  divisibility  were  ascribed  to  them, 
performed  of  their  own  accord,  from  th»  they  would  at  last  disappear  into  nothing, 
rock,  to  Scee  themselves  fi:om  the  tortures  Now,  diese  atoms  move  from  eternity  in 
of  unhappy  love.  It  is  said  that  some  infinite8j|)ace,and,  by  their  union  and  sep- 
tried  it  more  than  once ;  but  the  unhappy  aratiou,  H>rm  the  origin  and  end  of  tfaiufK. 
lovers  generally  met  with  death  in  the  Since  unity  can  never  become  i^unlii^«. 
vravcs.  Among  the  latter  are  mentioned  nor  plurality  become  unity,  the  atoms  can* 
two  females — ^Artenusia,  queen  of  Caria,  not,  oy  their  connexion,  produce  a  true 
and  Sappho.   (See  Scgjipho.)  unity,'  bdt  mere  aggregations.     In  sab- 
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stance,  all  the  atoxna  are  sinoilar,  but  of  an  34jG2  of  alumine,  and  21^  of  potash, 

infinite  variety  of  abapea,  bv  which  is  ex-  It  is  found  only  in  volcanic  and  trap  rocks, 

plained  the  variety  of  boms  fbrrned  by  The  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  basalts  of  Italy 

them.    Atoms  are  moreover  distingui^ed  abound  with  it    It  is  especially  abundant 

by  their  local  8ituatid%  and  the  order  in  between  Rome  and  Frescati. 

which  they  are  compounded.    Situation  Leuco  ;  two  syllables  found  in  many 

and  order  are  the  fundamental  properties  scientific  terror  or  geographical  names, 

Gf  the  atoms ;  fix>m  their  union  and  sepa-  derived  from  the  Greek  XtvKSs,  white. 

nskm  arise  properties  of  the  second  order  Leucotbea.    fSee  Jho/I 

{qualUaUa  HcundaruE),  such  as  hardness,  '  Leuctra  ;  a  village  in  Bcsotia  (at  pres- 

sofhiesB,  color,  sound,  sihell,  &c.    As  hr  eat,  Livadiaj,  fiunous'  for  the  great  battle 

as  can  be  deduced  fix>m  the  imperfect  no-  in  die  year  371  B.  C,  which  &e  Thebaii 

tices  which  we  have,  Ueucippus  explained  Epaminondas  won  over  the  Spartan  king 

the  origin  of  the-w<N*ld  by  the  motion  of  Cieombrotus,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the 

atoms,  in  the  fi>llowiDg  manner  t — From  great  influence  which  Sparta  had  exerted 

the  infinity  of  atoms,  some  brc^e  loose,  For  several  centuries  over  all  Greece^ 

and,  becoming  confused,  produced  a  rotary  -  Leusden,  John ;  «  celebrated  biblical 

motion,  by  meai|s  of  which,  similar-parti-  critic  and  theologian,  bom  in  l&H,  at 

cles^  were  associated  with  similar  particles,  Utrecht,  where  he  afterwards  obtained  the 

while  the  dissimilar  were  repellea.    From  profbasonhip  of  Hebrew,  with  the  repu- 

the  neceasaiT  inequality  of  the  velocity  ef  tation  of  beinff  one  of  the  most  erudite 

the  bodies,  the  smaller  were  driven,  to  the  scholars  and  able  divines  of  the  age.    He 

outside,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  Im  enve-  published  a  new  edition  of  the  books  of 

lope  around  a  kernel.  The  grosser  bodies  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  original  He- 

of^  this  envelope  sunjc  downwards,  and,  by  brew  |in  2  vols.,  8vo.),  and  of  those  of  the 

their  mutual  colGsions,  attenuated  the  en-  New,  m  Greek  and  Latin  (one  thick  12mo.); 

velone.    The   bodies  that   sunk  doim-  a  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon ;  an  edition 

wards  compose  the  earth;  the  envelope  of  Poole's  Synopsis  (5  vols.,  folio);  Verrio 

itself  was  nBally  uiflamed,  and  gave  nse  Smtuttguda   htUrprdum ;   Clams  Gntca 

to  the  stars.     To  fire  hfi  ascrib^  round  Abvt  l^BstamenH ;   Onomariieon  Sacrum ; 

atoms.    The  atoms  composing  the  other  PhUotbgw  Hehntvm ;  PhSUAmu  Hebrath 

elements — ^water,  air  and  earth-^were  dis-  mixhia ;  Oavis  Hdrtxiea  el  Pmiologiea  Fd. 

tinguiahed  merely  by  magnitude.    Fire,  as  Test. ;  a  Hebrew  Psalter,  and  Commenta- 

the  most  subtile,  the  lightest  and  most  fluid  nea  on  the  Books  of  the  Prophets  Joel, 

element,  he  made  the  soul  of  tiie  world,  Ho^ea,  and  Jonah.    Leusden  died  in  his 

the  principle  of  life,  sensation  and  thougfaL  native  city,  about  the  dose  of  the  seven- 

These  last  modifications,  however,  accord-  teenth  century. 

ing  to  LeucippuB,  were  not  always  found-  LEtTHEii ;  a  village  in  Lower  Saxony, 
ed  in  the  nattue  of  atoms,  but  merely  in  west  of  Breslau,  famous  on  account  of  a 
die  mode  of  their  aggregation.  The  in-  battle  gained  here  by  Frederic  the  Great, 
tellectual  suDstance  (consisting  of  partidea  Dec.  5, 1757,  over  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
of  file)  is  diffused  through  the  whole  raine.  (See  Seven  Yetxr^  War.) 
body.  Men  and  animals  inhale  it  with  LxuwErrBOEK,  Anthony ;  a  celebrated 
the  atmosphere,  and  hence  life  ceases  natural  philosopher,'  bom  at  Delfi,  in  Hol- 
with  the  end  of  respinttion.  There  is  land,  in  1633.  His  skill  in  grinding  opti- 
nothing  said  in  his  system  req»ecting  the  cal  glasses  led  the  way  to  the  making  of 
soul  of  die  universe,  a  providence  or  microscopicd  observations,  which  pro- 
Deity,  cured  him  no  small  degree  of  fiune.  He 
Leucite,  or  Amphioenb,  is  a  mineral  began  to  publish  an  account  of  his  dis- 
which  occurs  in  little  masses,  having  die  oovmes  in  the  English  Philosophical 
«pp«urance  of  ciystals  rounded  by  attntion;<  Transactiodls,  in  1673 ;  and  they  are  con- 
also  in  crystals  whose  form  is  that  of  the  '  tinned  fix>m  No:  xciv  to  No.ccclxxx  of  that 
trapezohedron,  apparendy  with  cleavages  coUection.  In  1680,  he  was  chosen  a 
parallel  to  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  and  fellow  of  the  royal  society ;  and,  in  16^, 
cube,  the  latter  of  which,  being  the  most  he  entertained  the  czar  Peter  tlie  Great, 
simple  of  the  two,  has  been  adopted  as  then  at  Delfl,  vrith  an  exhibition  of  his 
the  form  of  the  primary  crystaL'  Color  experiments.  He  appears  to  have  passed 
gmyish  white ;  ttmnslueent ;  lustre  vitre-  the'^whole  of  his  life  at  his  native  place, 
ous;  fracture  conchoklal;  specific  myity  devoting  his  time  to  microecopical  re- 
2.37.  Before  the  blow-pipe  ak)ne,  it  is  in-  searehes,  chiefly  relating  to  anatomy.  He 
fusible;  with  borax,  it  fuses  into  a  trans-  died  m  1723.  A  Latin  translation  of  his 
parent  glaaa.    It  consists  of  53.75  ^ex,'  works  in  the  Dutch  language  was  publish- 
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ed  between  1695  and    1719  (4   vols.,  of  tibe  Levant,  taken  in  this  narrow  aenee 

4to.),  under  the  title  of  Jhrctma  ATatura  de-  (among  the  French,  iditUei  du  Lewtni),  be> 

iectOf  and  reprinted  at  Leyden,  in  1722.  sidea  Conatantinpple  and  Alexandria,  tre 

His  industry  ypbs  great,  but  preconceived  Smyrna,  Scanderoon  (Alexandrettai  and 

opinions  somedmes  led  him  to  erroneous  Aleppo.     Smyrna,  with  100,000  inhabit- 

conclusions.  anta,  is  the  principal  conimercia)  place  of 

LBVAtlLAifT,  Francis,  a  celebrated  trav-  the  Levant^  and  the  grand  mait  of  the 

eller,  bom  at  Panunaribo,  in  the  Dutch  col-  Asiatic  trade.    This  L^rant  Proper  is  ua- 

ony  of  Guiana  (Surinam),  from  childhood  der  the  Turkish  dominioB,  has  a  very 

dmglhyed  a  passion  for  the  study  of  natu-  warm  climate,  man^  mountains^  and  very 

ral  history^   particularly  of  omitholo^.  feftile  plains,  and  is  inhabited  by  TuiicB^ 

His  desire  of  extending  his  khowledge  oy  Armenians  and  Greeks.    The  staples  are 

travelling  in  the  most  distant  lands  was  nain,  rice,  tobaoco,  olives,  cotton,  silk, 

increased  in  Europe.    In  Amsterdam,  he  Angora  goat's  hair,  safflower,  and  some 

fbundapatroninmeperBonpf  Temmink,  minerals.     The  Lewi/d  eojfit^  as   it  is 

the  great  omitholo^iiBti  who  warmly  en-  called,  does  not  grow  in  the  Levant,  but 

couraged  his  plans,  m  the  hope  of  obtain-  in  Arabia,  and  has  this  name  because  it 

ing,  tbrougli  him,  great  accessions  to  bis  is  export^  from  the  pons  of  the  Levant 

excellent  collections  in  natural  history,  (See  Turner's  Tlinda  w  ikt  Levant,  Lon- 

particulariy  oniithdogy— a  hoOe  which  don,  1820,  and  count  Forbin'^  TVcweb  in 

was  not   disappointed.     Levaillant  fint  UitEari,) 

proceeded  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Levee  (from  the  French  jever,  to  rise, 
whence  he  advanced  into  the  interior  of  and  the  time  of  rinng)  is  a  word  used  in 
Africa.  The  specimens  which  he  collect-  high  life,  or  court  language,  for  the  cere^ 
ed  on  this  occasion  were  entirelv  lost  nionial  visits  which  great  personages  re- 
The  ship  in  which  they  were  embarked  ceive.in  the  morning,  as  it  were  at  dieir 
for  Holland  was  attack^  by  the  English,  rising.  The  levee  is  disdnjniisbed  from 
and  burned  in  the  coune  of  the  acdon.  the  drawing-room,  inasmu<m  as,  at  the 
Supported  by  Temmink,  Levaillant  re-  levee  of  a  gentleman,  gentlemen  only 
newed  his  labors,  and,  with  a  tolerably  appear,  and  at  the  levee  of  a  lady,  only 
laige  caravan,  directed  his^  coune  to  the  ladies,  while,  at  the  dravrinff-room,  ladies 
countries  on  the  north  of  the  colony.  -  In^  and  gentlemen  both  are  adn^itted.  At  the 
surmountable  obstacles  prevented  him  leve^  and  drawing-rooms  of  the  sove- 
fiiom  pursuing  his  adventurous  I'researcbes  reigns,  persons  of  distiiiction,  or  young 
so  far  into  the  interior  as  he  wished.  .The  members  of  noble  frimilies,  are  introduced. 
fniitB  of  his  labora  were,  however,  im-  On  the  fnst  presentation  of  daughters  of 
portent  He  was  not  less  fortunate  in  a  dukes,  marquises  and  earls,  it  is  cusio> 
second  excursion.  Levaillant  died  at  mary  for  the  queen  of  England  to  Inea 
Paris,  November,  1824,  aged  70. .  It  has  them  on  the  cheek.  The  word  Inn  is 
been  objected  to  his  accounts,  ti^at  they  also  used  in  the  U.  States  for  the  reception 
are  not  always  acburate,  and  that  they  are  of  cmnpany  by  the  president 
often  improbable,  thourii  this  cannot  be'  Levee  (JmuA];  'an  embankment  on 
satisfactorily  shown.  His  readers  are  m-  .the  margin  of  a  nver,  to  confine  it  witUn 
terested  by  his  lively  descriptions,  andliy  its  natural  channel.  The  lower  pan  of 
an  attractive  philosophical  onginaJity^ '  His  Louisiana,  which  has  been  formed  by  en- 
accounts  of  his  first  and  second  exeursiohs  croachments  upon  the  sea,  is  subject  to  be 
were  published  in  French,  in  1789  and  hiundated  by  the  Missksstppi  and  its  va- 
1796.  He  also  lefr  some  works  on  natu-  rious  branches,  for  a  distance  of  more 
ral  history,  and  some  separate  treatises,  than  300  miles.  In  order  to  protect  the 
The  most  important  of  tnese  works  are  rich  lands  oti  these  rivers,  mounds  are 
Hisloire  nxxiureUe  dea  OtBtawc  .d^Afiiqm  thrownup,of  clay,  cypress  logs,  and  green 
(1799 — 1807,  in  50  numbers,  folio),  and  tur(  sometimes  to  the  height  of  15  feet, 
the  ERgtwrt  natureUe  des  Perro^ueto  <1801  witii  a  breadth  of  30  foet  at  th^  btte. 
—1805, 2  vols.,  folio).  These,  in  the  language  of  that  part  of  die 

Levant  (Italian,  t^  LevanU ;  French,  le  countiy,  are  called  k»ie3.    They  extend 

Levant;  the  east).    This  term  is  applied,  for  hundreds  of  miles;   and,  when  the 

in  a  general  sense,'to  the  countries  on  the  rivers  are  full,  cultivated  fields,  covered 

eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  with  rich  crops,  and  studded  with  villages, 

and,  iti  a  more  contracted  sense,  to  the  are  seen  lying  lar  below  the  river  couises. 

Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Archipelago^  frtnn  The  ^ving  way  of  tiiese  fo^es,  sometimes 

Constantinople  to  Alexandria,  in  Eg^.  occasioned  by  a  sudden  and  violent  pres- 

The  most  fiunous  of  the  commercial  cines  sure  of  the  water,  «nd  sometimes  by  acci- 
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dental  perforatioDg,  is^  called  a  crevatat  its  strength,  Id  some  measure,  to  this  ir- 

(Drmchf  a  disruption).  reffularity. 

Lev^k-eiv-Ma8se  (univerBal  lisiDg);  a  XiEVel;  amathemati^lmstnimentused 
miUtafy  ezproflsion  fbr  the  risioff  of  a  for  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  the  borizon, 
whole  people,  including  all  capable  of  -  and  continuing  it  at  pleasure,  and,  by  this 
bearing  arras,  who  arc  not  otherwise  en-  means,  for  fintSnglfae  true  level,  or  the  dif> 
gaged  in  the  regular  service.  When  ani«  ference  oi*  ascent  or  descent  between  seve- 
mated  by  patfiotic  feelings,  it  is  the  most  ral  places,  for  conveying  .water,  draining 
formidable  obstacle  wliich  an  enemy  can  fens,  placing  the  surfaces  of  floors,  &c^  lev- 
encounter  ;  and  it  is  unconquerable,  if  fe-  el,  and.  for  various  otiier  purposes  in  archi- 
vored  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  be-  tecture;  agriculture,  hydraulics,  surveying, 
cause  afroost  every  advantage  is  on  the  &c..  There  is  a  great  varienr  of  instru- 
side  of  the  people.  They  fight  on  their  ments  for  tliis  purpose,  differently  con- 
own  soil ;  they  know  the  ground ;  they  find  stvucted,  constituted  of  different  metds, 
support  and  assistance  in  everv  house,  according  to  the  particular  purposes  to 
from  every  woman  and  child ;  they  fight  which  they  are  applied ;  os^ie  caipeutci^s 
fbr  their  own  hearths  ^  they  enclose  me  level,-  mason'^  level,  balance  level,  mer- 
enemy  on  all  sides,  and  ^an  destroy  curiaJ  kvels,  surveying  and  spiral  levels ; 
whatever  may  be  useful  to  him,  cut  on  but,  'however  their  construction  .may 
his  communications,  pursue,  ann6y,  dis-  vary,  they  may  all  be  referred  to  the 
turb,  assail,  harass  him  incessandy,  so  that  foUowinff  three  classes  :  1.  those  in 
he  can  effect  nothing  except  getting  pqs-  which  me  vertical  line  is  determined^ 
session  of  the  strong  places.  It  is  called  by  a  suspended  plumb-line  or  a  balance- 
Landtturm  (laudstorml  in  German,  in  dis-  weight,  tad  the  horizontal  position  is 
tinction firtMn  the ZrOiu^iMftr ^niilitiaj.  This  shown  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  it;  2. 
dkdnction  was  first  made  in  1796,  when  those  wmcfa  determine  a  level  line  by 
the  peasants  .of  Bavaria  and  Franconia  the  surface  of  a  fluid ;  3,  spirit  levels, 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  flying  French,  which  -p6int  out  the  horizontal  direction 
under  Jourdan,  with  much  success.  The  b]r  a  bubble  of  air  floating  in  a  fluid  con- 
Landsturm  was  yet  more  effective  in  179^,  tained  in  a  glass  tube.  1.  Those  of  the  first 
and,  in  1813,  the  |[ovemments  of  Northern  kind,  depemling  upon  the  plumb-line,  are 
Crermany  called  it  forth  in  every  port  of  very  common,  •  but  not  very  accurate, 
the  country.  It  consisted  of  .every  male  The  simplest  form  is  that  of  two  rulers 
person  capable  of  bearing  arms  of  aliy  united  in  the  ibrm  of  the  letter  L ;  tiiev 
sort,  whom  age  or  other  reasons  exempt-  must  be  exactiy  perpendicular  to  each 
ed  from  the  militia  service.  Orders  were  other;  then,  if  a  piumn-line  is  suspended 
issued  to  turn  every  thing  into  weapons,  fixmi  the  top  of  the  vertical  ruler,  and  the 
to  defend  the  country  by  every  meaiis,  and  edg^  thereof  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 
to  injure  the  enemy  in  all  possible  ways^  plumb-line,  the  other  ruler  must  be  hori- 
by  desm>ying  provisions  and  wells,  attack-  zontal.  This,  when  applied  to  the  top  of 
ing  stragglers,  intercepting  couriers,  and  a  wall,  a  beam,  or  a  floor,  will  show  if 
escorting  prisoners.  The  iMndtturm  was  they  are  horizontal.  This  is  the  kind  of 
useful  at  the  siege  of  severah  fortresses,  level  used 'by  artificers;,  sometimes  it  is 
Its  oiganizaiion  was  founded  on  muni-  formed  like  the  letter  A,  of  three  rulers, 
cipal  divittons.  Napoleon  ordered  the  the  plumb-line  being  suspended  irom  the 
let^e-en-mosw,  when  the  allies  entered  vertex^ and  the. two  legs  set  on  the  sur- 
France,  and  it  threatened  to  become  dan-*  fiiee  to  be  levelled.  The  line  hangs  oppo- 
gerous  to  them ;  but  the  capture  of  Parts  site  to  a  mark  made  on  the  middle  of  the 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  We  all  know  cross  nder,  when  the  feet  are  on  the  same 
now  efiectual  the  Uv^-enrmane  was  in  level.  Sometimes  the  horizontal  piece 
Spaiii,  where  even  women  took  part  in  crosses  the  perpendicular  at  its  foot,  and 
it,'and  in  Tyrol,  under  Hofer  (q.  v.).  At  the  plumb,  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
present,  we  wimeas  a  levit''efi-nuuae  in  perpendicular,  is  received  in  an  opening  at 
Poland.  The  French  national  gwirdj  their  junction.  3.  The  teaier  Uvd  shows 
with  its  difierent  classes,  might  be  con-  the  horizontal  Une  by  means  of  a  surface 
sidered  a  letaie^en-nuusej  organized  on  a  of  water  or  other  fluid,  founded  on  this 
gigantic  plan.  The  chief  mfferenee  be-  principle,  that  water  always  places  itself 
twceu  a  levie-en'masse  and  militia  la,  that,  horizontally.  The  most  simple  kind, 
in  the  former,  aD  persons  are  comprised  made  of  a  long  wooden  trough,  which  is 
not  included  in  the  latter;  that  they  do  filled  with  water,  shows  on  its  surfece 
not  march  fiir  fiom  home ;  and  that  their  the  line  of  level  This  is  the  ancient 
■ervice  is  more  ufregular,  and  even  owes  tkorobaiei*    The  water  level  is  also  made 
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with  two  cape  fitted  to  the  two  ends  of  a  tnoet  mmph ;  and  is  cfaieflsr  appfied  for 

etnught  pipe,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  rainng  weights  to  mall  beignta.    (See 

four  feet  long.    The  water  conunonicates  Medumiica,) 

fiom  one  cup  to  the  other;  and  this  pipe  LEvssquE,  Peter  CiiaiieB;  a  French 

being  movable  on  its  stand  by  a  bail  and  writer  on  histoiy  and  general  literature, 

socket,  when  the  two  cups  are  seen  to  be  bom  at  Paris,  in  1796,  and,  when  young, 

equally  full  of  wa^,  their  two  sufftces  apprenticied  to  an  engraver.    Displaying 

mask  the  Une  of  level.    This  instrument,  a  strong  inclination  for  learning,  he  ww 

instead  of  cups,  may  also  be  made  with  reniovea  to  the  eol^ge  Maaarin^  where  he 

two  short  cylmdera  of  glass,  three  or  four  studied  with  great  success.     His  ftmily 

inches  ^ong,  fiistened  to  each  extremity  of  having  retired  into  the  oountiy,  he,  for 

the  pipe  with  wax  or  mastich.    The  pipe^  some  time,  supported  himself  at  Paris,  by 

filled  with  colored  water,   shows  itself  woriung  as  an  engraver.     In  1773,  he 

through  the  cylindeis,  by  means  of  which  went  to  Sl  Petersburg^  with  a  recommen- 

the  line  of  level  is  detennined;  the  height  .dation  from  Diderot  to  the  empress  of 

of  the  water,  widi  respect  to  the  centre  of  Russia,  who  appointed  him  pronasor^  of 

the  earth,  being  always  tlie  same  in  both  belles-lettres  at  the  school  of  noUe  cadets, 

cylinders.    This  level,  though  very  nm-  Here  he  formed  the  design  of  writing  die 

pie,  is  yet  very  commodious  for  levelling  histoiy  of  Russia,  and,  having  competed 

small  distances.    3.  T^  aipint  or  air  level  the  woii^  in  1780  he  returned  to  Paris  to 

shows  the  exact  level,  by  means  of  a  bub-  publish  it     He  was  admitted  into  die 

ble  of  air,  enclosed,  with  some  fluid,  in  a  academy  of  insciiptions,  and,  some  yean 

l^ass  tube  of  ah  indeterminate  length  and  ailer,  was  appointed  professor  at  the  royal 

thickness,  and  having  its  two  ends  her-  colleae.    He  was  subsequently  made  t 

metically  sealed.    When  the  bubble  fixes  member  of  the  national  institute ;  and,  in 

itself  at  a  mark  in  the  middlo  of  the  tube,  1812,  closed  a  )ong  life  devoted  to  litemy 

the  case  in  which  it  is  fixed  is  then  level.  piu«uil&Bendtthimu8Banhiatoi7(4thed^ 

When  it  is  not  level,  the  bubble  will  rise  wi^  notes  by  Mahe-Bnm  and  Depping, 

to  one  end.    This  glass  tube  may  be  <8et  8  vols.,  1812,  a  standard  work  on  Ruaia), 

in  another  of  brass,  havmg  an  aperture  in  he  pltNiuoed  a' translation  of  Thucy^des; 

the  middle,  where  the  bubble  may  be  a  Histoiy  of  France,  under  the  five  fim 

observed.     The  liquor  with  which  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Vakns ;  a  Critieal 

tube  is  filled,  is  oil  of  tartar,  or  aqua  sector  Hktoiyof  the  Roman  Republic  (3  vol&); 

do,  those  not  being  liable  to  fi^eexe,  as  Studies  in  ancient  Histoiy,  and  in  the 

common  water,  nor  to  nirefection  and  Histoiy  of  Greece,  and  many  other  ttans- 

condensation,  as  spirit  of  wine  is.    These  lations  and  valuable  woiks. 

instances  will  oxpuin  the  principle  of  the  Lbvi  ;  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 

different  kinds  of  levels.    Their  varieties  The  prince  of  the  Sichemites  having  nv- 

are  too  numerous  to  be  described  here.  ished  his  sister  Dinahj  he,  with  his  bother 

IjcvErr,  Loch;,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  Simeon,  attacked  their  city  while  they 
about  12  miles  in  circumference,  in  dicf  were  sufSdring  the  consequences  of  oir- 
county  of  Kinross.  It  contains  four  cumciBion,  to  which  they  had  sabmitled, 
islands,  on  one  of  which  was  formerijr  a  and  muidered  all  the 'males.  Jacob  re- 
priory,  and  on  another  stand  the  remains  proaches  them  with  this  act  of  cmehy,  on 
of  the  castle  of  Loch  Leven,  once  a  royal  iiis  death-bed,  and  threatens  them  imih 
residence,  which  was  ^[ranted  l^  Rolieit  the  disperaion  of  their  descendants.  Moses 
in  to  Douglas.  In  this  casde  Maiy  Stu-  and  Aaroh  were  of  this  tribe.  The  Le- 
art  was  confined,  after  her  separation  firom  vites  were  set  apait,  bv  Moses^  for  the 
Bothwell,  and  her  capture  fay  the  confed-  service  of  religion,  thus  rorming  a  heraii- 
erate  lords,  at  the  battle  of  Caifaerry  HilL  tary  caste  of  priests,  or  religious  imnisieni, 
After  sevml  unsucoessfid  attempts,  she  who  received  teiritories  scattered  about  in 
made  her  escape,  bv  the  aid  of  Geoige  the  lands  of  the  other  tribes.  The  thjid 
Douglas,  her  keepers  brother.  book  of  Moses  is  called  LevUktUy  as  it 

Lavsm,  in  mechanics;  an' inflexil;^  relates  prin^pally  to  the  organization  of  the 

right  line,  rod,  or  beam,  suppoited,  in  a  ministrv.    Tbe  Mosaic  law  is  somstiioes 

single  point,  on  a  fiilcnnn  or  prop,  and  also  called  the  LariHeti  Jem.  (See  JUbso.) 

used  »>r  the  raising  of  weights,  being  Liviatvut  (ITe&retff)  is  compounded  of 

either  void  of  weiffht  itself^  pr,  at  least,  two  wordfl^  meaning  a  grecrt/m,  andyhr- 

having  such  a  wei^^t  as  may  be  commo-  tened ;  hence  it  promibly  means  a  huge  fidi 

diously  counterbalanced.    The  lever  is  the  covered  with  close  scales.  The  Septnagint 

first  of  those  called  mechameal  pmoen^  or  renders  it  Jpurwv  (a  dragon^  and  «vr«r  (a 

tknpU  machmUi  as  being,of  all  others,  the  whale).    From  the  deseriptHin  given  of  it 
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in  die  book  of  Job  {dL\  it  Is  usuallv  con-  He  choeO)  however,  mercantile  poimnlB; 
sidered  to  mean  the  crocodile,   though  converted  his  potrinKMi^  i<!ito  merchandise 
some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  whale,  at  the  age  of  2X,  and  sailed  for  New  Yoric, 
(See  Harris's  JVbtiinif  Ifislory  ^(Ae  BiUe.)  whence  he  proceeded   to    Philadelphia. 
Letites.    (^ee  Lwu)  Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  then 
Leviticus.    (See  LevL)  letumed  to  New  York,    in  .the  disputes 
Lewis;  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  between,  the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
northeiiy  of  the  Hebrides,  on  tiie  coast  of  niea,  lie  sided  zealously  with*  the  latter. 
Scotland,  pureed,  by  two  arms  of  the  sea,  In  1775,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
into  two  divisions,  the  southern  of  which  the  continental  congress,  from  New  York, 
is  called  Hoarisj  and  the  northern  Lewis,  Wb  commercial  knowledge   and  habits 
It  extends  south-west  and  north-east  82  rendered  him  particularly  serviceable  to 
miks^  and  it  is  from  10  to  23  miles  in  that  body.     He  suffered  much,  in  the 
breadth,  containing  an  area  of  902  square  coune  of  the  revolutionary  war,  by  the 
miles,  or  451,000  acres.    It  lies  between  devastation  of  his  estate,  and  by  per- 
5°  4Xy  and  7°  lO'  W.  Ion.,  and  57°  54f  and  sonal  imprisonment,  having  fidlen  into  the 
58^28'N.laL;  popukition,  in  1608, 13,942;  hands  of  the  British.    Through  the  influ- 
30  miles  W.  Assynt  Point,  in  Sutherland,  euee  of  Waahincton,  he  was  exchanged 
IjSwib,  Matthew  Gregory,  an  English  before  the  end  of  the  contest    Mr.  Lewis 
writer,whoee  attempts,  both  in  the  depart-  died  Dec  30, 1803,  in  his  89tfa  year.    His 
raents  of  the  drama  ,and  of  romance,  latter  days  were  passed  in  comparative 
obtained,  at  one  period,  a  very  considerable  poverty,  the  fortune  which  he  had  ac- 
share  of  popularir^,  though  but  too  fie*  quired  by  trade  having  been,  in  great  part, 
quentiv  cUsnguied  by  bad  taste,  and  i^e-  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  patriotism, 
graded  oy  lieentiousneSB,  wasthesonof  a  Lewis,  Meriwether,  a  celebrated  ex- 
gentieman  of  good,  property,  who  was  plorer^  vras  bom  near  tlie  town  of  Cbar- 
under-eeoietaiy  at  vrar.    The  subject  of  locte8vi]l%  in  Vir^ia,  August  18,  1774. 
this  artide  was  bom  in  the  metropolis,  in  His  &tber,  a  man  of  independent  fortune, 
1773;  and  educated  at  Westminster;  on  med  when  he  was  yet  a  child.    He  veiy 
quitting  which  he  travelled  for  improve-  earl^  gave  prooJb  of  that  bold  and  enter- 
ment,  especially  into  Germs^y,  the  litem-  prismg  disposition  for  which  he  was  sub- 
ture  of  which  oountiy  produced  a  strong  sequenUy  so  distinguished.     At  the  age 
impression  upon  him,  and  gave  that  pecu-  of  18,  he  relinquished  academic  studies, 
liar  tum  to  his  compositions;  which  placed  and,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  a  farmer, 
him  in  the  foremost  rank- among  the  de-  with  which  he  continued  to  occupy  him- 
lineatore  of  the  marvellous  and  terrific,  S6tfuntilhewas20.    General  Washington 
and  has  since  loaded  the  shelves  of  drcu-  having  called  out  a  body  of  militia,  in 
lating  libraries  with  hosts  of  imitatxMS^  consequence  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
most  of  whom  exhibit  all  the  exmva-  western  pforts  xyf  the  country,  produced 
flsances  without  the  genius  of  their  modeL  by  discontent  at  die  excise  taxes,  young 
Of  his  writings,  the  first  and  moat  cele-  Levris  enrolled  himself  in  it  as  a  volun- 
brated  was  uke  Monk,  a  romance,  in  3  teer,  and  from  that  situation  was  removed 
vols.,  12mo,  which,  altiiough  much  de-  to  the  regular  service.    In  1803,  president 
cried  for  its  licentiousness,  ran  through  a  Jefferson  proposed  to  congrete  to  send 
gre^  number  of  editions;  Feudal  Tyimnts,  some  competent  person  on  an  exploring 
ditto,  4  volsL  ;<  Romantic  Tales,  4  vols; ;  ei|iedition  to  the  western   part  of  our 
Tales  of  Wondor,  in  verse,  1  voL,  8vo. ;  northern  continent,  who  might  ascend  the 
Tales    of   Terror,    1    vol,    8vo.;    the  Missouri,  cross  the  Stony  motintains,  and 
Castle  Spectre,  a  romantic  drama ;  Adel-  descend  the  nearest  river  to  the  Pacific, 
mom  the  Outlaw,  ditto ;  Venoni,  a  trag-  Congress  having  approved  the  proposition, 
edy ;  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poetiy,  and  vorited  a  sum  of  money  for. carrying  it 
and  the  Bravo  of  Venice  (a  tranalation  into  executlDn,  captain  Lewis,  who  had 
from  the  German],  1  vol,  6va  .Mr.  Lewis  theoi  been  nearly  two  years  with  Mr.  Jef- 
bad  a  seat  in  parhament,  but  seldom  took  foraonas  his  pnvate  secretary,  was  chosen 
part  ia  the  business  of  the  house.    His  for  that  purpose.    The  following  testimony 
death  took  place  in  1818,  at  sea,  while  on  of  Mr.  Jeffenon  gives  an  idea  of  his  fitness 
his  voyage  notoe  fix>m  a  visit  to  his  West  for  the  task:  ** Of  oourBge  undaunted; 
Indian  poasessions.  possessing  a  firmness  and  perBeveranee 
Lewis,  Francis,  one  of  the  signers  of  of  purpose  vduch  nothing  but  impossibiU- 
the  declaration  of  American  independence,  ties  could  divert  firom  its  direction ;  care- 
was  bora  in  1715,  in  South  Walea,  and  fid  as  a  fiither  of  those  committed  to  his 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  England,  charge,  yet  steady  m  the  maintenance  of 
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Older  and  discipline ;  intimate  whli  tlie  and  hif^j  cultivated.  Tbe  manufiustmes 
Indian  cluuacter,  cuatonia  and  principles ;  of  woollen,  pi^^er  and  cotton  are  name- 
habituated  to  the  hunting  life ;  guarded,  roua  and  important ;  but  the  staple  menu- 
,  by  exact  observation  of  the  vegetaues  and  fiictures  of  the  place  are  ooraage  and 
animals  of  his  own  country,  against  losing  bagging.  Among  the  public  bmldings 
tnne  in  the  description  of  objects  alreadv  are  the  court-house,  bank,  market-house, 
posiosed;  honest,  disinterested,  liberal,  hmatic  asykun,  and  eight  churches,  of 
of  sound  understanding,  and'  a  fidelity  to  which  the  Presbyterians  have  three,  the 
truth  so  scrupulous,  that  whatever  be  MetbodislE^  Episcopalians^  Baptists,  Seced- 
should  report  ^ould  be  as  certain  as  if  ers  and  Roman  Catholics,  one  each.  Hie 
seen  by  ourselves :  with  all  these  qualifi-  U.  Stales  bank  has  an  office  of  discount  and 
cations,  9s  if  selected  and  imfdanted  by  deposit  there.  Transylvania  umversity,  at 
namre,  in  one  body,  for  this  express  pur-  Lrangton,  was  incorporated  in  1796,  and 
pose,  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  confid-  omnized  anew  in  1018^  In  1830,  it  had 
mg  the  enterprise  to  him.**  That  there  14^  undei>graduates,  62  in  the  preparato- 
might  be  some  permn  with  him  to  assume  ry  department,  200  medical  student^  and 
the  conduct  of  the  expedition  in  case  of  19  law  students. 

accident  to  himself  William  CMte  was  Lbxinotost,  a.  small  town  in  Maasa- 

appointed,  at  Lewis's  request,  to  accom-  chusetia,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of 

pany  him,  and  received  a  commission  of  Boston,  and  6ix  south-east  of  Concord,  is 

captain.   (For  the  particulars  of  this  expe*  remarkable,  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 

dition,  see  the  account  which  has  been  can  revolution,  as  the  place  where  the 

Sublished  of  it — Expet&tumy  &c.— Phila-  first  British  blood  was  shed  in  armed  re- 
elphia,  1814,2vol&).  It  was  highly  sue- ^  sistance  to  the  mother  country.'  On  the 
cessfiil,  and  occupied  three  •  years,  the '  eveninj^  of  Apry  18,  177Ss  a  detachment 
party  engaged  in  it  having  set  out  in  the  of  Britudi  troops  was  sent  fiom  Boston,  li^ 
summer  of  1803,  and  returned  in  the  general  Gage,  for  the  purpose  of  seiziiig 
autumn  of  1806.  Lewis  was,  soon  after-  some  provincial  sbres  at  Concord.  No- 
wards  made  governor  of  the  territory  of  tice  or  this  movement  having  been  coin- 
Louisiana,  and  Clarke  a  seneral.  of  its  municated  to  the  inhal^tants  on  the  roote, 
mifitia,  and  agent  of  the  U.  States  for  In-  ijm  militia  of  Lexinffton,  about  70  men  in 
dian  afiairs.  On  the  new  governor's  arri-  numberj  were  hasoly  orawn  up  on  the 
val  at  St  Louis,  the  seat  of  administration,  common,  by  ^ich  the  road  to  Concord 
he  found  the  country  torn  by  diaqpnaions ;  pones.  The  English  commander,  o^nel 
but  his  moderation,  impartiality  and  firm-  Sipith,  having  commanded  them  to  dis- 
ness  soon  brought  matten  into  a  regular  peree  without  efiect;  ordeMd  his  men  to  fire, 
train.  He  was  subject  to  constitutional  Seven  Americans  were  killed,  and  three 
hypochondria,  and,  while  under  the  influ-  wounded,  and  the  company  diapeiBed,  sev- 
ence  of  a  severe  attack  of  this  disorder,  eraloftheinihtiadischanring  their  nuiakels 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  in-1809,^  at  the  age  asthey  retreated.  Tbe  Britiah troops  then 
of  36.  '  plashed  on  to  Concord,  the  Americaiis  re- 
Le wis's  River  ;  a  river  of  North  Amer-  thing  beyond  the  river  which  flows  by  the 
ica,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  mounuiins,  village.  One  hundred  men  were  detoch- 
and  runs  north-west  in^  the  ^Columbia,  ed  to  destroy  the  bridge,  across  which  tbe 
413  miles  fiom  its  mouth  ;  lengthy  about  colonists  had  retired ;  they  were,  however, 
900ini]es.  repulsed  by  the. latter,  and,  at  nooDfthe 
LsxiireroN ;  oneof  the  principal  towns  wnole  detachment  took  up  the  march  for 
of  Kentucky,  capital  of  Fayette  county,  Boston.  The  militia  of  me  heigfaborinc 
on  a  branch  of  the  EUchom,  22  miles  S.  £.  towns  had  meanwhile  been  collected,  and 
of  Frankfort,  85  S.  ofCineinnati  ;  Ion.  84^  began  to  hangupon  the  rear  of  the  Britisli 
18^  W. ;  lat  38^  6^  N.  The  place  derived  with  an  irregular  but  desuiictive  fire  from 
its  name  fixim  the  circumstance  that  some  evexy,  fovorable  position.  At  Lexington, 
huntors  were  enmed  on  the  spot  in  lay-  the  enemy  was  relieved  l^  a  reinforce- 
ing  out  a  town  (1775),  when  a  messenger  ment  of  1000  men,  but  was  still  pursued 
arrived  with  the  news  of  the  battle  of  in  the  same  galling  manner  ^1  their  ar- 
Lexington,  and  they  immediately  decided  rival  at  Chariestown,  in  the  evening.  (See 
to  conunemoirate  that  event  by  givuig  tbe  Phinney^  JR^ary  ^f  iht  BatUe  at  X«z>i^- 
name  to  the  place.  Population,  in  1830,  (on,  Boston,  1825.)  A  simple  monument 
5699.  The  'town  is  regularly  laid  out,  ,  of  granite,  bearing  the  names  of  those  who 
some  of  the  streets  are  paved,  and  the  fel^  was  erected  at  Lexington  by  thecom- 
buildings  are,  many  of  them,  laige  and  monwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in  1799. 
handsome.    The  environs  are  b^utiful,  Lex   Loci  Contractus   [con/Hd  of 
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hwMiy  It  18  a  genenl  doctrine,  that  wexy  the  Freaeh  iaw,and  the  c^tsaiid  obliga- 
govemaieat  has  jurisdiction  of  peraons  tions,  as  to  property,  arising  on  the  mar- 
within  its  territories,  and  ako  of  acts  done  riage  contract  under  that  law,  the  laws  of 
within  them.  It  fbUows,  that  all  contracts  England,  or  of  the  U.  States,  supply  no 
made,,  and  obligations  assumed,  have  an  forms- of  proceeding,  and  remedies  adapt- 
impUed  reference  tft  the  laws  of  the  place  eel  to  such  a  construction  of  the  contract, 
of  the  transaction,  unless  it  appear  other*  As  to  the  acts  done  and  the  management 
wise  on  the  fiice  of  the  contract  Some  of  theur  property  after  their  removal  tliere- 
contracts,  however,  have  reference  to  dif- .  ihre,  they  ihust^be  govenied  by  the  laws 
ferent  places  for  their  execution,  as  a  bill  of  the  country  of  their  residence.  This 
of  lading  fi>r  a  foreign  voyace,  a  foreign  question,  as  to  tiie  code  of  laws  which  is 
bill  of  exchange,  and  many  others.  Such  appUcable,  arises  in  relation  to  the  adjust- 
contracts  necessarily  refer  to  the  lawit  of  .  ment  of  gei;ieral  averajpe  losses  on  vessels 
other  countries  than  that  tn  which  the  and  theiri  cargoes,  it  b^ng  a  rule  that  such 
contract  is  made,  in  reqpect  to  the  acts  loseeaare  to  be  adjust^  at  the  port  of  de^- 
contemplated  to  ^  done  abroad,  'the  livery  of  the  goods;  and,  wheHB  this  is  a 
manner  of  execution  of  tlie  <^ntradt  foreign  port,  the  adjustment  is  necessarily 
imist,  in  this  respect,  be  governed  by  the  made  accoiding  to  the  laws.there  pieviu- 
(brei^  la^vs.  But,  tor  the  purpose  of  as-'  ing.  The.  implied  contract  between  the 
certaioing  the  meaning  of  tne  parties,  rp-  partis  to  a. bill  of  lading,' to  contribute  to 
;^d  is  n^essarily  had  to.  the  language,  such  average,  where  the  contribution  ac- 
Jaws  and  customs  of  the- place  whei^  it  is  -crues  abro£l,  hasrefei^enpe  to  tlie  laws  of 
luadc.  In  neighboring  teIritorie^.  subject  the  foreign  port  as  to  tlie  proportion  of  the 
to  different  jurisdictions,  where  there  19  contribution. 

much  business  and  intercourse  betwe^  *  L;^t,  or  Lees  ;  a  term  usually  applied 

the  inhabitants  of  the  different  territoiies,  to  any  alkaline  solution  made  1^  levigat- 

afiis,.Qr,at]east,foiTnerly.was,  the  case  in  ing  ashes  that  contain  an  alkafi.    Soap- 

the  different  provinces  of  Holland  and  the  leesiis  an  ^alkali  used  by  soap-boilers,  or 

Netherlands,  and  the  territories  bordering  ^tash  or  so^ain  soludon,and  made  caus- 

iipon  them,  questions  frcquendy  arise  as  tic  liy  lime..  -Lees  of  wine  are  the  refuse, 

to  the  code  of , laws  which  is  applicable  to  or  sediment,  deposited  from  wine  standing 
particular  acts  of  the  pardes,(Mr  provisions'  quiet^ 

of  contracUL  Many  qu^^dons  have  arisen  Letoen  [Lufgdunum  Batavorum)  ;  a 
111  those  countries,  for  instance,  respecting  large  and  beautiful  city  in  the  government 
the  obligations  v^id  rights  arising  on  the  of  @outh  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Hol- 
mamage  conti^t,  where  tlie  parties  .Were  land,  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  situat- 
inarried  in  one  province  or  country,  and  ed  on  ahranch  of  the  Rhine,  with  3000 
afterwards  removed  to  another.  As  to  houses  and  28,600  inhabitants.;  Ion.  4° 
rights  of  property,  conseauent  immediate-  29^  E. ;  lat  52^  9^  N.  It  has  wide  streets 
ly  upon  a  marriage,  the  laws  of  die  place  (tlie  one  called  Broad  tireet  is  among"  tiie 
of  marriage  prevail,;  but  it  will  often  ban-  Buest  in  Europe)  and  numerous  canals, 
pen  Uiat  these  laws  clash  with  diosc  of  tie  The  university  .<rf  Leydeii,  formeriy  veiy 
quarter  to  which  the  parties  remove,  and,  celebtated,  was  -founded  in  1575,  and  is 
iu  such  cases,  the  general  rule  is,  to  give  disdnguislied  tor  its  botanical  garden,  ana- 
the  laws  of  the  place  of  the  contract  the  toaucal  tjbeau«,  .observatory,  .and  valuable 
preference,  as  far  as  is  pmcticable.  But  library  i^itli  60,000  volumes  and  14,000 
it  will  sometimes  happen  that  it  is  quite  manuscripts.  The  number  of  students,  in 
impossible  to  give  them  entire  enecL  1827,  ^vas  323.  The  Annaks  Scad.  Lugd, 
The  French  law,  for  instance,  makes  the  Bat,  are  still  continued^.  Cabinets  of 
law  of  marriage,  to  many  purposes,  a  pe-  philosophical,  snrgica],  chemical  instru- 
cuniaiy  copartnership,  and  ite  provisions  ments^  and  one  for  natural  history,  belong 
and  remeclies  are  adapted  to  this  con-  to  tlie  univeraity.  Amonff  the  buildings, 
Htruction,  and  tbere  is  no  difficulty  in  en-  the  principal  are  St  Peters,  church,  with 
forcing  tlie  righto  of  tl^wife  under  iL  the  tombs  of  Boerhaave,  Peter  Camper 
But  iu  England  and  the  U.  States,  it  is  a|id  Meermanp,audthe  stadthouse,  which 
quite  otherwise,  as  die  wife's  personal  coptains  Luke  of  Leyden's  excellent  pic- 
property,  and  th^  use  of  her  real  estate,  go  ture  of  the  last  judj^ent.  A  fine  view 
to  the  husband,  and  her  leeal  rights  are  m  of  the  whole  City  is  ejij<nred  from  the 
a  great  degree  suspended  during  the  mar-  ancient  casde,  considei«a,  traditional- 
riage.  If;  Uiereforc,  paities,  married  in  ly,  a  Ronoan  virork.  The  printing  ea- 
France,  remove  to  En^^d  or  th^  U.  tablishments  formeriy  eanrrtlHM  an  im- 
States,  whatever  respect  might  be  paid  to  portant  branch  of  the  induttiy  of  L^- 
voL.  VII.               45 
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dfiDybut  are  much  less  eztoDiiTe  at  prasent    power  and  activity.    In  1800^he  began  to 

The  city:  has  woollen  manufiictures  and  preach,  and,  although  popular  as  a  pulpit 

considerable  inland  trade.    The  manuftc-  orator,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own 

tures  have  much  declined,  but  the  salt-  disoourses.    In  1801  and  lB02f  he  assisted 

works  are  important     Leyden  suffered  Walter  Scott  in  jprocuring  materials  and 

much  in  January,  1807,  fix>m  the  exfAosion  illustrations  for  hn  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 

of  a  ship  containing  40^000  pounds  of  gun-  tish  Border,  and  republidied  the  Com- 

powder.  The  houses  on  the  side  of  the  ca-  playnt  of  Scotland,  with  a  learned  prefim- 

nal  were  overturned,  and  many  persons  loary  Dissertation,  Notes  and  a  Giossaiy. 

killed.  Natives  ofLeyden  are  John  of  Ley-  Having  manifested  a  strong  deeire  to  set  out 

den  (q.  v.),  known  as  the  leader  of  the  Ana-  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  unknown 

baptiA8,.the  celebrated  Peter  Muschen-  regioits  of  Afiica,  his  fiiends^  to  prevent 

Iwoek,  Rembrandt,  Luke  of  Leyden,  &c.  It  tbe  execution  of  this  project,  procured  him 

is  connected  with-^  Haarlem,  Hague^and  an  appointment  in.  India,  which,  however, 

Delft  by  canaliB.  .  Leyden  was  called  by  the  could  only  be  held  by  a  person  i^io  had 

RomsAis  Lugdunum  Bataoarum  (see  ocAor  taken  a  surgica]  decree,  and  this  he  actu- 

VMDtf),  from  which  the  present  name  was  «Ily  obtoined,  after  six  months'  unremitcinff 

formed  in  the  middle   ages.     Even  in  'application.    While  in  India,  he  devoted 

Ptolemy^  time,  Leyden  was  a  conad^''^  himself  to  the  study  of  Orienlil  literature, 

hie  cinr.    It  suffered,  much  during  tbe  war  but  did  not  lonff  survive  the  influence  of 

with  Spain  (1574).  the  climate  and  his  over-exerdons  in  Ins 

Lbtbek,  Jaiv  or  John  of.  (See  John  <tf  studies!  •  He  died  in  1806.    His  poetical 

Lyden,)  Remains,  with  a  Mem(^  of  his  Lire,  were 

Lbtdkn,  Luks  of.    (See  Ijukeqf  Ley*-  '  pubhshed  in  1831,  and,  uf  1836^  the  Com- 

den,)                                        .     ^  mentariee  of  Baber,  tramdaled  by  him 

LEYDBif,  John ;  a  poet,  antiquoiy  and  f^tn  the  Turkish  language.  An  animated 

Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Denholm,  Soot-  sketch  of  doctor  Leyden's  hfo  is  oooiained 

land,  in  1775^  of  parents  in  bumble  dr-  in  the  4th  volume  (Ammcan  edition)  of 

cumstancee,  and  bred  up  to  such  <M>untiy  the  Miseeltanepud    fkoee  Woris  cf  air 

labor  as  sqited  his  Condiidon.    In  bis  ear-  W.  Scott 

liest  youth,  he  displayed  the  matest  ea-  L^tden  Phiai^  in  electricity,  is  a  f^aas 
gemess  for  the  acquisition  of  Kno 


acquisition  of  Knowledge,  phial  or  jar,  coated  both  within  and 

but  enjoved  few  oppiortnolties  of  gmtify-  out  with  tin-foil,  or  some  other  oonductinc 
ing  it  His  predominant  desire  §bt  learn-  .substance,  which  may  be  cfatoged,  and 
ing,  however,  detemimed  his  parents  to  employed  in  a  variety  of  Oseftil  and  enter- 
prepare  him  for  the  church,  and  he  was  ^taining  experiments^  Glass  of  any  other 
entered  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  shape,  so  coated  and  used,  has  also  receiv- 
1790,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  bis  ed  the  same  denomination.  A  vacuum 
professional  studies.  Here,  besides  attend-  produced  in  such  a  jar,  &^  has  been  nam- 
mg  to  theology,  he  cultivated  medical  ed  tbe  Leyden  vacuum,  (See  EieeirkifyJ) 
studies,  and,  in  additioa  to  the  learned  Li  (called  also  ecaea) ;  the  common 
languages,  acouired  French,  Spani8|i,'Itill-  copper  coin,  m  China,  with  a  square  hole 
ian,  German,  the  ancient  Icelandic,  AraUc  in  the  middle^  and  an  insoriptioQ  on  one 
and  Persian.  After  remaining  five  or  six  side.  The  copper  is  alloyed  with  lead, 
years  in  Edinburgli,  he  became  private  and  the  coin,  which  is  cast,  is  veiy  britde. 
tutor  to  two  young  gentlemen,  whom  lie  10  lis  make  one  candareen,  100  a  n^p^ 
accompanied  to  St  Andrew's,  and,  m  1000  a  iiang  or  tale,  about  $1,50. 
1799,  published^  his  Histoiy  of  African  Lias,  in  geology ;  the  name  of  a  pecu- 
Discoveries,  which  has  since  been  con-  Kar  formation,  eonsi^ng  of  thick,  aznlk- 
tinued  and  enlarged  by  Hugh  Munay  (3  ceous  deposits,  which  constittites  the  Me 
vols.,  8vo.,  1820).  At  this  time,  he  was  on  which  the.  oolitic  serime  reposes.  Tbe 
also  the  author  of  many  pcietical  eftiisions  word  lias  is  of  English  origin,  and  is  said 
in  different  departments,  which  appeared  to  be  derived  fit>m  a  provincial  pronunci- 
in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  and  which,  ation  of  the  woid  Uof^.  The  upper  por- 
by  rendering  hiin  known  to  the  k>vefs  of  tion  of  these  deposits,  including  about  two 
literature,  introduced  him  into  the  best  thirdsoftiieur  total  depth,  consists  of  beds 
society  in  the  Scotch  capiud.  In  compa-  of  a  deep-blue  marie,  containing  only  a 
ny,  he  displayed  the  rudeness  and  inde-  few  irregular  limestone  beds.  In  the 
liendence,  which  his  eariy  life  and  educa-  lower  portion,  the  limestone  beds  increase 
tion  were  fitted  to  produce  in  a  man  of  in  fiiequency,  and  assume  the  peculiar  as- 
sonong  feelings  and  vigorous  genius,  united  pect  which  characterizes  the  Ins,  pieseot- 
^th  personal  boldness,  and  much  bodily  mg  a  series  of  thni,  stony  bed^  sepained 
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by  mnowy  anpUaeeous  partiii^;  so  duit  on  qn  ahar,  taUe,  &€l,  in  honor  of  the 
tne*  quarries  <n  this  rock,  at  a  distance,  as-  gods,  or  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  honor  of 
sume  a  striped  and  riband-like  appear-  uie  sea  deities.  The  libations  to  the  dead 
ance.  These  limestone  beds,  when  purest,  were  not  performed  till  the  ninth  day  after 
contain  90  per  cent  of  caifoonate  of  lime ;  the  bunung  or  interment,  and  consisted  of 
the  residue  consisting,  apparently,  of  alu-  milk,  wine,  or  blood,  and  j;eneniUy  oon- 
mine,  iron  and  silez.  In  places  where  eluded  the  funeral  solemnities.  In  sacri- 
these  beds  lure  len  pur^  alumine  of  course  fices,  the  priest  wad  first  obliged  to  taste  the 
abounds*  The  blue  lias,  which*  contains  wine  with  which  he  sprinkted  the ^ictims^ 
much  iron,  ^ords  a  strong  lime,.'distin-  and  cause  those  to  do  the  same  who  offer- 
guished  by  its  proMrty  of  setting  under  ed  the  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  was  call- 
water.  The  wlute  lias  takes  a  pouBh,and  ed  Ubare  {dfUbanl^  whence  it  also  means 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  Hthpgra-  to  touch  or  taste  something.  Among  the 
phy.  The  lias  clay  often  occurs  in  the  Greeks,  the  m«>^,  or  Xm/^  was  siibinr  to 
Ibnn  of  soft  slate  or  shale,  which  divides  the  Ubatio  of  the  Romans, 
into  veiy  thin  (amvMB,  and  is  frequently  Libkl,  in  law,  is  defined  to  be  the  ma- 
much  impijegnated  widi  bitumen  and  iron  licious  defannUSon  of  any  person,  made 
pyrites ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when-  public  either  by.  writing,  printing  or  |hc- 
hiid  in  hes^ps  with  ftgots,  and  once  ignited,  -  tures,.  in  order  to  proToke  him  to  anger,  or 
it  will  continue  to  bum  slowly  until  the  to  expose  him  ,to  public  hatred,  contempt 
iron  pyrites  is  wholly ilecomposed.  When  or  ridicule.  When  de&matoiy  words  are 
it  &lJs  in  large  masses  fit>;n  tne  oliffii'  upon  merely  spoken  in  conversation,  they  exist 
the  sea-shore,  as  it  often  does  in  England,  no  longer  than  during  the  act  of  giving 
and  becomes  moistened  by  sea-ivater^  k  them  utterance,  and  are  heard  only  by 
imites  spontaneously.  The  alum-slate  of  those  in  whose  presence  they  are  used; 
Whitby,  in  England,  is  of  this  sort  Lias  but,  when  they  are  ooinmitted  to  paper, 
clay  is  impregnated  with  a,  large  dose  of  thev  become  permanent  in  their  nature, 
common  sal^  and  Sulphate  of  «nagnesia  and  are  capable  of  bein^  disseminated  far 
and  soda ; .  m  consequence  of  which,  and  wide.  Woi^  again,  may  be  rooken 
rorings  of  water,  rising  through  it,-  contain  in  haste,  and  without  thought ;  but  tne  act 
tneae  salts  in  solutioh.  The  Cheltenham  of  writing  necessarily  requires  time  and 
and  Gloucester  springs  are  in  this  clay,  deliberation.  For  these  reasons^  libelling 
The  lias  is  rainaricabie  for  the  number  *  is  regarded,  bv  our  law,  as  a  more  heinous 
and  variety  of  its  organic  remains,  among  offence  tlian  slandering,  which  is  the  tech- 
whicb  are  numerous  chambered  univalves^  nii^al  name -for  spoken  defiunation;  and 
bivalves,  certain  species  of  fish  and  verte-  numberless  expressions  are  libellous^  if 
bfsJ  animals,  allied  to  the  order  of  lizards,  written  and  made  public,  which  are  not 
some  of  which  are  of  enormous  aize*  punishable,  if  they,  are  merely  spoken. 
The  ichthyosaurus,  one  of  these,  has  the  Thus,  unless  the  glanderous  words  he  such 
orfoK  of  its  eye  10  inches  long  and  7  broad ;  as  tend  to  cause  it  to  be  believed,  that  the 
and  the  pleinosaurus,  of  which  5  species  person  slandered  is  guilty  of  some  crime 
have  been  found,  measures  20  feet  in  punishable  by  law,  -as  thai  or  peijury,  or 
length.  This  rock  also  embraces,  in  some  that  he  m  infected  with  sonie  disease 
mstancea,  bones  of  the  turtle,  fossil  wood-  which  renders  him  unfit  to  mix  in  socieQr; 
and  jet  The  lias  crosses  England  from  or  unless  they  tend  to  injure  him  m  tho 
near  Whitby,  in  Yoriuhire,  to  Lyme,  in  particulu'  trade  fitim  which  he  derives  his 
Dorsetshire.  The  same  jformation  occurs  livelihood;  or  luiless  they  have  actually 
also  in  France,  and  in  the  Alps  and  the  been  productiTO  of  some  damaip  to  him. 
Jura.-  The  most  valuable  mineral  sub-  they  are  not  actionable,  though  ndse.  For 
stances  obtained  from  it  are  water-set-  instance,  it  is  not  legal  slander  to  say.  of  a 
tinff  lime  and  aluifi  shale.  .  private  gentleman,  that  he  is  a  swindler,  if 
LiBAxnTS,  Mount.  ^See  LAawm.)  ne  has  received  no  specific  damage  there- 
LiBATioif  (Latin,  it&ofw,  UbamdHumf  fiom,  beyond  the  mere  annoyance  of 
froobiitov,  to  pour  oui) ;  properly,  a  drink  having  been  subjected  to  such  an  imputa- 
ofiering;  but  used  also  for  otner  ofiferings  tion.  But  such  accusations  as  these,  and 
to  the  gods,  as  a  meal-cake,  or  something  all  others  which  hokl  up  individuals  to 
simiku",  (daced  on  the  altar,  and  a  part  of  pobKc  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,  be- 
which.was  burned.  Libations  were  also  come  libellous  when  the  remembrance  of 
made  at  domestic  meals^  some  of  the  diem  is  deliberately  pet|)etuated  l^  their 
food  being  thrown  into  the  fire  on  the  being  committed  to  writitag.  LnMellers 
hearth,  in  honor  of  the  lam.  Of  all  may  oe  brought  to  punishment  by  a  pros- 
fiuits^  a  small  portion  was  likewise  placed  ecution  on  the  part  of  the  government,  or. 


be  compelled  to  make  reptretioD  by  a  civil  officiom^yi  ^^  '^  without  apptication  btkng 
action.  The  civil  acdou  is  fprounded  upon  made  to  nim  to  give  a  chancter,  he  ▼irfiui' 
the  iniurjr  which  the  libel  is  •suppoaea  to  teen  officioUflly  to  send  one  to  die  penNm 
occasion  to  the  individual ;  the  public  who  is  about  to  hire  the  servant,  be  is  not 
prosecution  upon  its  tendency  to  provoke  privileged,  and  must  stand  or  fiill  with  the 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  If  the  changes  '  truth  or  fhlsehood  of  hia'charoes.  So,  if 
contained  in  the  libel  are  true,  a  civil  ec-  a  &dier  Writes  to  Lis  son,  htmajidi,  warn- 
tion  cannot  be  maintained,  because  it  is  '  ing  him  against  a  penon  whose  cbaneier 
considered  that  every  man  must  bear  the  he  has  reason  to  suspect,  that  is  a  privi- 
conseauences  of  his  own  act;  and,  there*  leged  conununkation.  It  k  difficult  to 
fore^  irhe  has  laid  himself  opeu  to  accu-  lay.  down  any  general  definition,  winch 
sation,  he  must  ^dure  it  as  the  natural  sludi  comprise  all  the  xvccasioaB  when 
result  of  his  oWn  crimes  or  folly.  But,  in-  communications  are  privileged }  but,  per- 
asmiich  as  the  malicious  propagation  even  haps,  ^e  shfdl  not  be  yeiy  wrong'  in  saying 
of  that  which  is  true,  is  calcuutted  to  dis-  that,  whenever 'a  ccnnmunicatian  is  inade 
turb  the  public  peace,  the  truth  of  the  bona  fik,  unofficiously,  and  without  mal- 
libellous  matter  is  no  defence,  by  the 'com-  ice,  and  either  the  penon  who  makes  it; 
mon  law,  upon  a  prosecutioh  }ay  the  gtsY-  or  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made,  has  a 
emment,  although,  without  doubt,  it  wiU,  real  substantial  interest  iir  the  subject  to 
in  many  cases,  entitle  the  defendant  to^  the  which  it  relates,  it  is  a  privHe^  comnui- 
merciful  considerAtion  of  the  court,  when  nication,  and  the  tnen  met  of  its  not  b^ng 
it  decides  upon>  the  cutaUyan  of  punish-  true  Will  not  render  ^he-pereon  who  makes 
ment  to  be  awandcd*^  In  civil  actions^  it  liable,  either  to  a  civil  action,  or  to  a 
again,  it  is  necessary  to  pn>ve  that  the  criminal  prosecution.  A  fair  criticism  on 
pubhcation  of  the  libel  was  made  toothers  a  pubhc  work,  or  print,  ^£C. ;  n  fiur  eom- 
besides  the  person  at  whom  it  is  aimed ;  meat  oii  a  place  of  public  entertahunent; 
for,  however  false  and  atrocious  it  may '  a' fair  and  impartial  account  of  the  pio- 
be,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  person  libelled  ceedings  in  a  court  of  justice,  uid  the  il», 
can  d^ve  no  injury  fiom  it,  so  long  as  its  are  dot  considered  hbeiloitt^  unless  the 
verj  e»8tence  is  known  to  none  but  him-  subjects  to.  which  they  relate  are  in  diem- 
self  Therefore  an  abusive  letter,  writtenf  selves  of  such  an  obscene^  Uasphemoufi 
by  one  man  to  another,  is  not  sufficiently  or  scandalous  natiue,  diat  a  due  regard  to 
published  to  support  ah  action,  unless  the  decency  enjoins  thai  tibey  should  not  be 
writer  shows  it  to  a  thi^  person,  because  publicly  discussed,  under  which  drcum- 
the  peraon  to  whom  it  is  addressed  cannot  stances,  even  a  connect  statement  becomes 
be  injured  by  it,  unless  he  himself  chooses  indictable.  In  a  civil  action^  die  ^pkBadff 
to  make  it  public ;  nevertheless,  the  author  recovers  dama^ies^  the  amount  of  wfaiefa  is 
of  such  a  letter  may  be  prosecuted  by  in-  settled  by  the  jury.  But^  upon  an  indiet- 
dictment,  for  it  equallytends  to  creatiB  a  ment,  the  jury  has  merely  to  acquit  the 
breach  of  the  peace.  With  these  disdnc-  defendant,  or  to  find  him  guihy,  after 
tions,  civil  actions  and  prosecutions  for  which  the  court  passes  jud^iment,  and 
libel  stand  very  much  on  tne  same  footing.'  awards  the  puni^ment,  which  is  genend- 
In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  not  necessarv  to  ly  fine  and  imprisonment,  w  both;  but, 
prove  malice  on  the -part  of  the  libeller;  uf  statute  1  George  I V,  c.  8^  penons  con- 
tor,  eveA  supposing  that  the  Chel  was  pub-  victed  a  second  time  of  a  Uaq)hemoufl  or 
iished  without  any  malicious  design,  yet  seditious  libel,  may  be  banished  lor  socha 
the  injury  to  the  individual,  and  the  dan-  tenn  of  years  as  the  court  thinks  fit  The 
ffer  to  the  public  peace,  are  not  the  less  on  jury  decide  on  the  legal  innocence  or 
that  account.  But,  althoneh  the  charses  criminality  of  the  alle^  libel,  without 
contained  in  a  libel  are  false,  yet,  under  being  bound  by  the  directi<»  of  die  judge. 
the  particular  circumstances  of  certain'  (See  Ju3y.y;-lAbdy  in  the  ecoleriastkal. 
cases,  die  author  is  excused,  unless  ex-  and  admiralty  courts,  is  the  liame  given  to 
press  ptroof  can  be  produced  of  his  having  the  formal  written  statement  of  the  com- 
been  influenced  by  hatred  or  malice,  plainant's  ground  of  complaint  agnintt  the 
These  are  called  privileged  communica-  aefendant. 

tions.  The  master  who  gives  a  bad  char-  I4IBER ;  a  surname  of  Baochua  auMmg 
acter  of  the  servant  Who  has  left  him,  is  the  Romans^  referring  to  the  idea  of  a  de- 
privileged,  if  he  acts  hona  fidty  and  not  Hverer,  or  libentor.    Liber  was  oiiginaflT 

-  By  siaiutc,  i«  No^  York  aad  MaMacbisetts,  !?,!^!li{!l^  5?^  'iP^\l!^  "H^ 

the  tnith  xaay  be  a  justification,  if  the  publication  !!?*  P«)bably  derived  fitwn  the  oM  wort 

was  made  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  W>ort  (tO  pOUr  OOt,  tO  Water).  He  WaS 
cads. 
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woniup^  in  coonwon  with  libera  December,  18S2,  against  the  unidBd  forces 
(Proserpwe)  and  Ceres.  of  the  natives,  showed  great  courage  and 
LiBEEAL.  In  the  article  ArU,  the  name  talent  Dunne  the  visit  of  the  present 
of  liberal  oris  is  said  to  have  been  given,  secretaiy*  of  the  society  to  the  colony,  in 
originally,  to  those  which  were  considered  1824,  the  systepa  of  government  now  in 
suitable  for  freemen,  in  contradisUnction  operatioh  was  adopted,  and  the  benefits 
to  those  which  were  left  to  slaves.  In  which  have  resulted  irom  it  are  great 
modem  times,  the  wOrd  liberal  has  recoiv-  The  supreme  power  resides  in  the  agent 
ed  a  peculiar  political  meaning.  The  two  '  of  the  society,  but  all  the  civil  and  nruiita-  ' 
great  parties  throughout  the  European  lyofficersof  the  colohy  are  annually  elect- 
continent,  are  compocied  of  those  who  ad-  ed  by  tlie  people.  Through  the  negotia- 
here  to  the  ancient  rhpmt,  and  object  to  tions  of  the  late  Mr.  Ashmun,  great -acces- 
the  principles  of  equalrightSyand  of  those  sions  were  made  to  the  original  territoiy 
who,  adhering  to  the  latter,  are  thence  ofLib^nla.  Full  possession  has  been  ob- 
called  UberaU,  The  struggle  is  between  tain^  of  large  tracts  of  countiv,  and  a 
the  feudal,  or  aristocratic,  and  the  deino-  jurisdiction  (wliich  excludes  all  foreign 
cratic  principle.  Ther^  exists,  of  course,  a  nations  firom  making  settlements)  acquired 
neat  yariety'  of  shades  in  both  parties,  oyer  the  coast,  from  cape  Mount  to  Tndb 
The  word  liberal  receiyed  the  most  dis-  Town,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  ter- 
tinct  ngnification,  in  a  political  point  of  ritoiy  of  Liberia  is  generally  low  upon  the 
view,  in  F^rance,  duric^the  years  preced-  coast,  but  graduidly  rises  towards  the  lute- 
ing  the  revolution  of  1830.  It  then  meant  rior,  and,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  90 
the  par^  opposed  to  the  ultras  and  the  miles  from  the  sea,  hills  are  visible,  of 
hierarchists:  At  prosent,  the  name  has  considerable  elevation.  About  48  roiks 
no  longer  a  distinct  puty  meaning  in  due  north-west  from  .cape  Montserado,  is 
France,  because'  the  liberal  party  rule.  Qrand  Cape  mount,  wjiich  is  eleyated 
But  this  party  is  divided  into  the  party  du  from  a  level  countiy,  on  a  base  of  about 
mowoement^  or  those  who  wish  further  four. miles  in. diameter,  900  feet  Above  the 
changes,  and  the  iUibilitarian$f  who  wish  sea,  which  washes  it  on  three  aides.  This 
to  keep  things  as  they  are.  The  latter,  at  mount,  the  north- western  extremity  of 
this  moment,  hold  the  reins. of  {[ovem-  Liberia,  ba^,  is  covered  with  a  de^p  and 
ment  (See  the  articles  Doctnnairts^  unfading  ioliaffe.  Several  springs  of  ex- 
Centrey  and  C6U  Droit,)  cellent  water  descfend  from  it,  and  the 
Liberal  .Arts.  (See  ArU,)  Pissou-  river  •  (a  broad,  but  irregular  and 
Liberia  ;  the  name  which,  in  1824,  on  sluggish  stream,  wliich  has  been  traced  to 
the  motion  of  general  Robert  Goodloe  about  100  miles.  fit>m.  its  mouth)  empties 
Harper,  was  given  to  the  tenitory  pur-  itself  into,  the  ocean-  on  its  northern  side, 
chased  by  the  American  colonization  soci-  The  St  PauPs  river,  which  flows  into  Li- 
e^,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  beria  bav^  at  the  distance  of  from  eight  to 
origin  and  purposes  of  this  association  nine  miles  north  of  cape  Montserado,  is  of 
have  been  already  described  in  the  article  conriderable  magnitude,  and  supposed  to 
ColonixaHon  Soc&bfi  as  well  as  the  ill  sue-  admit,  above  its  falls  (about  20  miles  from 
cess  of  the  first  attempt  to  eetablisli  a  set-  its  mouth  )^  of  boat  navigation  for  200  or 
dement,  in  1820.  In  the  summer  of  1821,  300  miles.  The  Montserado  "river  is  40 
cape  Montserado,  or  Mesurado,  with  a  miles  long>  and  enters  the  s^  on  the 
large  tract  of  adjoininff  country,  was  pur-  northern  side  of  the  cape  of  the  same 
chased  of  the  native  chie^  or  head-men*  name.  In  the  Junk  district,  south-east 
The  emigrants  first  estabUsiied  themselves  of  cane  Mont8ei;ado  40  miles,  are  two 
on  cape  Montserado,  und^r  the  direction  considerable  rivers,  one  descending  fi:om 
of  doctor  Ayres,  Jan.  7,  1822.  Almost  the  north-north-west,  and  the  other  Gcom 
immediately  after  taking  possession  of  the  the  eaat*north-e(ist,  and  pouring  tiieir  wa- 
cape,  doctor  Ayres  was,  in  consequence  ters  into  the  ocean  at  the.  distance  of  only 
of  severe  illness,  obliged  to  return  to  the  two  miles  fiiom  leach  other.  The  riyer  St 
U.  State»;  but,  happuy  for  the  colony,  John's,  81  miles  south-east  fh>m  cape 
Mr.  Jehudi  Ashmun  arrived,  and  assumed  Montserado,  is  lai^r  than  any  we  have 
the  superintendence  of  affiuis,  Aug.  8.  mentioned,  and  represented  by  Mr.  Ash- 
For  more  than  six  years,  this  able  man  mun  as  mafestic,  and  navigable  for  vessels 
devoted  all  his  powers  to  the  work  of  of  90  to  100  tons,  abounding  with  fish, 
establishing,  upon  broad  and  sure  founda-  and  having  its  course  through  a  fertile, 
tiond,  this  colony,  so  interesting  to  the  U.  delicious  and  salubrious  countiy,  of  a  rich 
States,  and  so.  fuU  of  hope  for  Afiica.  and  meUow  soil,  fimned  16  houn  in  every 
Ifis  defence  of  the  infent  settlement,  in  •  R.  R.  GwAw. 

45* 
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34,  even  in  the  dry  seesoQ,  by  a  sea  bree2e,  De^  tribe,  about  half  tbe  numbtf  of  the 

tempered  and  sweetened,  in  its  paasugo  up  Veys.    South-west  of  Montserado  are  tbe 

the  river,  by  the  verdure  which  crown^i  its  '  Baasas,  ^xteuding  over  various  countries. 

banks,  rendering  the  scene  one  of  the  Theirnumbermaybee8tinietedatl50/X)0. 

most  delightful   that  can  be   unagined.  The  Feys  are  described  as  a  proud,  aelfi^ 

Ca{)e  Montserado,  upon  which  is  situated  deceitful  race^  the  Deys  as  indolent,  podf- 

Moorovia  (ao  called  in  honcM:  of  presi*  ic  and  inoffensive,  and  the  Baasaa  as  in- 

^  dent  Monroe,  one  of  the  earliest   and  dustrious,  and  many  of  them  ltfboriou& 

most  efficient  friends  of  the  colonization  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that 

society),    the   earlkst    settlement   made  each.of  these,  classes  is  held  togedisr  and 

iu  Ldoeria,  is  about  6^  37'  N.  laL,  and  directed  by  a  single  govemmaiL    They 

IQP  iOf  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.    Cape  are  all  of  tttehi  broken  up  into  small  and 

M(Hitserado  is  elevated  about  80  fbet  above  feeble  tribes,  ntteriy  ipca^able  of  oooduct- 

the  ocean,  is  washed  by  the  water  on  Ing  wariike  operations  m  a  united  and 

three  side^  and  connected  )With  a  level  powerful  manner.    The  people  fiuther  iif 

tract  of  land  on  the  ibuith.    Its  length,  the  interior  are  of  a.  more  elevated  and 

ih>m  north-west  to  eouth^^ast,  is  three  and  civilized  character,  have  some  knowledge 

one  third  miles;  it9  av^age  vridtli,  fkim  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  some  ac- 

north-east  to  south-^west  (directly  across  quaintance  with  the  '  more   usefhl  arte. 

from  the  river  to  the  ocean)*  three  fourths  The  articles  to  be  obtained  by  ti^kde  at 

of  a  mile.    It  comprehenqs  about  1600  Liberia  are  chiefly  ivory,  camwood,  gold, 

acres.    From  May  to  October,  the  wind,  tortoise^dhell,  I^ides,  the  teeth  of  tl^  sea- 

on  this  coast,  is  unifbrmly  from  eouth-  horse,'  and  a  small  quantity  of  cofiee. 

south-west.  In  November  and  Decembej<,  The  country  abounds  in   catde,  goitts, 

the  sea  breeze  varies  from  south-eouth-  sWine  and  fowls,  and  in  most  of  the  fruits 

west  to  north-n^rth- west,  the  land  breeze  and^productioti?  of  otbes  tropical  nlitiMitfti. 

commonly  from   north-east   and   north.  Thus  far,  t^e  efforts  of  the.  American  eol- 

Masters  of  vessels  should  remember  that  onization  society  have  been  attooded  wiA 

this  coast  may,  at  all  seasons,  be  descended  .  gi^t,  if  not  unexampled,  success    The 

with  little  difficulty ;  but  that  the  assent,  men  of  cobr^  who  have  migrated  to  libe- 

between  January  and  May,  is  exceedingly  ri%,  have  felt  the  influences  of  entnprise 

slow,  both  the  current  and  Wind  being  in  and  freedom,  and.  ate  improved  ahke  in 

opposition.     Vessels   standing   by  cape  their  condition   and    character,      l^ose 

Mount  ought  to  give  tliis  cape  a  birth  of  tvho  were  ^aves  have  become  masiers; 

two  or  three  leagues.     The  tmcnorage  those  who  were  once  dependent   have 

ground,  at  the  distatice  of  one  or  two  miles  become  independent :  once  ^  djeets  of 

north-east  6f  cape  Montserado,  is-  safe  and  charity,  &ev  are  now  benefactora,  and  the 

good.  The  American  colonization  so6iety  vei^^  individuals  who,  a  few  yean  ago,  felt 

has  transported  to  IJberia  1402f  free  per-  their  sphits  depres^  In  our  kaaa,  and 

sons  of  color.     Between.  100  and  300  incapable  of  high  efibrts  and  great  achieve- 

slaves,  liberated  from  the  grasp  6f  ^nrates  ments,  now  stand  forth  consoious  of  their 

on  the  coast,  have  been  placed  under  the  dij^ty  and  power,  sharing  in  all  tl^  priv- 

protec^n  of  the  colony.  About  300  slaves, '  ilexes  and  honors  of  a  respected,  a  fkee, 

taken  while  about  to  be  brought  into  the  ana  a  Christian  people.    Tne  |dan  of  the 

U.  States  contrary  to  law,  have  been  re-'  American   colonizadon   society   appeals 

moved  to  Liberia  by  the  coV^ftiment  of  practicable  to  a  very  great  extent,  ana,  we 

the  U.  States.    There  are  four  flourishing  trust,  will,  be  made  the  means  of  inerti- 

settlements  within  die  limits  of  the  colony  mable  good  to  the  U.  States  and  to  Africa. 

— ^IVf  onrovia,  Caldwell,  the  Half-way  Farms  Libertas,  among  the  Romans^  peraoo- 

for  New  Georgia),  and  MillMJurg,  situated  ified   liberty  ;   according  to  Hyginua,  a 

30  miles  in  the  interior,  ou  the  eastern  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.    When 

bonk  of  the  St.  PauPs» '  Ohe  of  the  na^e  she  is  represented  on  coins,  with  h&  bead 

tribes  has  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  uncovered,  she  is  the  Roman  Libetly ;  but, 

the  laws  of  the  colonV,  and  others  have  with  a  diadem  and  veil,  she  is  the  goddeK 

expressed  a  desire  to  ioUow  its  example.  Liberty,  m  general  Gracchustniilt  a  tem- 

The  natives,  in  the  \icinity  of  Liberia,  may  pie  to  the  latter  on  mount  Aventine. 

be  divided  into  three  great  classes — die  Libvrtines,  or  LisERTiin ;  a  sect  oi 

Fey  or  Vey  tribes  occupying  the  country  fanatics,  m  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Hol- 

from  Gallnias  riy^  to  Grand  Cape  mount,  land  and  Brabant,  who  fribced  religioii  in 

a  distance  of  50  mil^,  and  which  are  es-  a  {)erfect  union  of  the  soul  with  God, 

timated  by  Mr.  Ashmun  at  1500.  Between  which  having  once  taken  place,  all  dilier- 

cape  Mount  and  eape  Montserado  is  the  eoce  between  evil  and  good,  fiin  and  vir- 
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tue,  ceased  ;  so  that 'the  individual  might  bersbij^  and  it  was,  therefore,  aftemravdb 
give  himself  up  to  his  appetites  and  pas-  called  the  Jacobin  cap, 
mona,  as  4hese  were  no  longer  bad.  Libbla  ;  the  Roman  pound  unit  for 
LiBBaTT  OF  THB  PuB88.  (See  Prut*)  weighing.  (See  .^.|  The  ancient  Romiuis 
LiBEBTY  Tree.  At  the  time  of  the  reckoned  mbney  also  by  pounds,  end  a 
disturbances  excited  in  the  American  col-  Ubm  of  silver  was  wortn  ^bout  thir* 
onies  by  ihe  stamp  ac^. a  laige  American  teen  dollars.  This  word  passed  over  to 
ehn  was  used,  in  jBoston,  to  hang  obnox-  the  various  nations  of  Lran  descent  or, 
ious  charactets  in  offigy*  and  to  make  mixture.  (See  Zttore.) 
known  the  mtentionsoftne  som  of  Uberty  Librabibs.  The'  most  ancient  libraiy 
(as  the  patriots  were  called)^  who  also  hdd  is  fabuloody  ascribed  to  the  Egyptian 
their  meetings  under  it.  The  following  king  Osymandvas  of  Memphis.-  l^istra- 
inscription  was  j^aced  upon  it — ^^This  tus:  first  fininded  a  library  among  the 
tree  was  planted  in  the  year  1646^  and  Greeks,  at  Athens ;  Xerxes  cairied  it  to 
pruned  by  order  of  the  sons  of  liberty,  Penia,  but  Seleucus  Nicator  caused  it  to 
Febniaiv  14,  1766w''  It  woe  tfaencefi^  .be  restored  to  Athens.  The  most  cele- 
ward  caUed  the  Wberhf  truj  but„  in  17^4,  birated  library  of  antknnty  was  "the  Alex- 
was  cut  down  by  the  English  troops,  by  andrian.  (See  ^ksuaMom)  .Almyius  Pau- 
whom  the  town  was  occupied.  The  ex-  Ins  and  Luoulhis  brought  the  fiiA  libra- 
ample  was  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the  ries,  as  the  spoils  of  war,  to  Rome;  Asi- 
oountiy,  most  of  the  towns  bavuig  th^ir  nius  PoUio  founded  the  fet  public  library, 
libeitr  tree  ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  which  was  slab  taken  in  war.  Julius 
^e  French  revolution  (1789)^  die  same  Cses^  established  a  large  library,  and  in- 
emblem  vras  adopMd.  A  Hbcarr^  tree  was  thisted  it  to  the  care  of  the  learned  Varro. 
pkmted.tiy  the  Jacobins  m  Paris,  and  Augustus  founded. two  Ubraries,  one  of 
many  other  cities  of  France  followed  their  which  was  called  Pfdtdma^  because  it  was 
example.  The  same  ceremony  was  prac-  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  mount  Pala- 
tised  1^  the  French  troops,  on  theur  en-  tine.;. the  other  was  in  the  pordco  of  Oc- 
trance  mto  foreign  countnes.  The  Lorn-  i^via,  and  was  called  Odaniana,  The 
bardy  poplar  vras  ^mt  used,  but  the  conflagration  of  Nero  destroyed  several 
French  name  of  this  tree  {fwplitr\  af>  libruies,  which  Dbmitian  restored.  Tra- 
foi^ng  matter  of  derision,  oatcs  dr  fir-trees  ian  founded  a  very  excellent  library.  Pub- 
were  aiterwardB  used.  Uus  Victor  mentions  28  public  libraries  in 
Laberi^y  Cap  ^<i  The  right  of  coveiing  Rome  ;  there  were,  besides,  extensive 
the  h«u  was,  in  «u-ly  times,  i^  mark  of  private  libraries,  i^  These  treasures  were 
liberty.  Slaves  always  went  bare-headed,  destroyed  or  •  dispersed,  partly  by  the  mv- 
and  one^of  the  ceremonies  of  emancipa-  ages  of  the  barbarians,  pntly  by  the  ieono- 
tv>tt  vras  the  placing  a  cim  on  their  bead,  clasts.  In-  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centu- 
by  their  former  master.  Thus  the  cap  (or  ries,  Basil  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of 
the  hat)  became  the  symbol  of  liberty,  .  the  East,  and  the  learned  Comnenian  im- 
and  hasplayed  a  part  in  many  revolu-  uerial.  faiiiily,  made  several  collections  q€ 
tioQS.  The  Swin  owe  their  liberty  to  the  books,  principally  in  the  cotrrants  of  the 
hat  which  Geasler  ordered  to  be  saluted  iEgenn  islands  and  mount  Athos.  The 
ai  a  mark  of  submissioiu  The  arms  of  Arabians  had,  in  Alexandria,  a  considera- 
the  united  Swiss  cantons  Iiave  a  round  ble  libnpy  of  Arabian  books.  Al-Mamoun 
bat  for  a  crest  In  £n|^c|,  the  cap  (blue,  collected  many  Greek  manuscripts  in 
with  a  white  border,  and  the  inscription  Bagdad,  hx,  the  West,  'libraries  were 
lAbertjh  in  letters  of  gold),  is  used  as  a  fomidedin  the  second  half' of  the  eighth 
symbol  of  the  con^dtutioiial  liberty  of  the  century,  hj  the  encouragement  of  Charle- 
nation,  and  Britannia  sometimes  bears  it  magne.  In  France,  one  of  the  most  col- 
on the  point  of  her  spear  \  more  common-  ebrated  was  that  in  the  abbey  St  Germain 
ly,  however,  she  has  the  trident  of  Nep-  des  Pr^,  near.  Paris.  In  Geimanjr,  the 
time,  withopt  the  cap,  in  her  left  hand,  hbnuries  of  Fulda,  Coirvey,  and,  m  tlie 
whilst  she  offers  the  oKve  branch  of  peace  eleventh  century,  that  of  Hiischau,  were 
to  the  wvdd  in  her  right  hand.  The  cap  valuable.  In  Spain,  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
was  used  in  France,  as  die  symbol  of  lih-  ry,  the  Moors  had  70  public  Ubraries,  of 
erg,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  which  that  of  Cordova  contained  350,000 
(1^) ;  and  its  red  color  was  borrowed  volumes.  In  Enghnd  and  Italy,  libraries 
irom  that  of  the  liberated  galley-slaves  of  were  also  founded  with  great  zeal,  partic- 
Marseillee,  who  went  in  great  numbers  to  ularly,  in  the  former  country,  by  Richard 
Paris.  The  Jacobin  chits  at  Paris,  after-  AungerviUe ;  in  the  latto-,  oy  Petrarch, 
wards  made  the  red  cap  a  badge  of  mein-  Boecacdo  and  ocbeia.    After  the  invert- 
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tion  of  the  art  oC  priDtiiig,  this  waB  done  and  15,000  MSa  ;  that  at  Modena,  80,000 

more  easily  and  at  leas  expense.   Nicholas  vola,  and  that  of  Naples  190,000.  The  Vat- 

V  founded  the  Vatican  libraiy.    Cardinal  lean  Hbraiy  is  very  large  and  fiimou%  but  in 

Bc«iion  bequeadted  hisexcettent  library  much  disorder.    The  number  of  books  in 

to  the  church  of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  (See  foreign  Ubraries  is  yery  difficuk  to  be  ascer- 

Petit-RadelVi  interesting  Rechereh^s  surka  tained  with  precision,  and  the  aliilenien& 

BiUiMiques  cmcteimet  d  modertushuqu^il  difier  so  mucn,  that  the  aboye  estimatesare, 

la  fhndaUon  dt  la  BibUofheque  Mazarine  in  many  cases,  little  better  than  appnoidma- 

(Paris,  1819.)    The  principal  libraries  of  tions.    In  the  U.  States,  the  pnncipal  li- 

modem  times  are,  the  h>yal .  library  at  biaties  are  that  of.  Hanrard  college  (36^000 

Paris  (more  than  400,000  printed  bodu  yols.) ;  of  the  Boston  AtbensBom  (aSJOOO 

and  80,00D  MSS.) ;  the  central  court  li-  yols.);  of  the  PhiMelphia  libruy,  (27,000 

hmry  at   Munich   (more   than  400,000  yols.)  ;   of  conffress  (16,000  yols.);   of 

books  and  9000  MSS.};  the  imperial  h-  Charleston (13/100.) 

braryat  Pet^iEdkng  (900,000' books  and  LiBRATioitor  the  EAKTHissametiiDes 

11,000 MSS.);  the  impcmal Ubraiy at Vi-  used  to  denote  the   parallelism  of  the 

enna-  (300,000  books  and  1^000  MSS.) ;  earth's  axis  in  every  part  of  its  reyohi- 

the  uqiyersinr  library,  at  ^ttinsen  (about  tion  round  the  sim. 

300,000   boiplcs)  ;    the   royal   bbraiy   at  .  lAbraHoti  of,  (he  Moon.     Very-  nearly 

Dresden  (at  least  290^000  printed  bookd,  the  same  &ce  of 'the  moon  is  always  tun- 

150,000  pamphlets,  dinertations  and  small  ed  towards  the  earth,  it  being  sulj^t  to 

works  not  included,  and  2700  MSS.] ;  the  only,  a  small  change  within  oeitain  linuts, 

royal  library  at  Copenhagen  fstateayari-  those  spots  which  he  near, the  edge  ap* 

ously  at  130,000,  ^000  and  400,000  Vol-  peering  and  disappearing  by  turns  ;  this 

umes ;  it  has  SOOO  MSS.) ;  the  hbraiy  in  is  called  its  WfrahorL  •  The  moon  turn 

the  Escuiial  (130,000  volumes,  and  excel-  about  its  axis  in  the  same  direction  in 

lent  Arabian  MSS,) ;  the  royal  hbraiy  at  which  it  reyolviss  in  its  oibit.    Now,  die 

Berlin  (200,000  yob.  and  7000  M3SJ  ;  the  anffular  velocity  about  its  axis  is  uniform, 

academical   library  at   Prague   (130,000  and  it  tiims  about  its  axis  in  the  same 
vols,  and  8000  MsS^ ;  the  iroval  Hbraiy'  time  in  which  it -makes  a  complete  re?o- 

in  StMttgard  (116,000  vols.) ;  the  Vatican  lution  in  its.orlnt ;  i^  tfiereforey  the  angu- 

library  at  iRome  (360,000  books  and  40,000  kr  motion  about  the.  earth  were  also  oni- 

MSS.).  In  England,  the  two  largest  librar  form,  the  same  face  of  the  moon  would 

ries  are  the  Boqleian  in  Oxford  (stated  by  always  be  turned  towards  the  earth ;   fiv, 

some  at  500,000,  by  othera  at  250,000  vols,  if  the  moon  had  no  rotation .  on  her  axis, 

and  30,000  MSS.),  and  the  tibraiy  of  the  when  she  is  on  opposite  sides  of  the  eaidi, 

British  museum  at  London  (180,000  books  she  would  show  difforent  fiusea ;  hot  iC 

and  about  60,000  MSS.).   Besides  the  j^ifr-  after  she  has  made  half  a  revolutioB  in 

UoOUqM  du  rot,  there  ara,in  Paris,  those  of  her  6il>it,  she  has  abo  turned  half  round 

the  arsenal  (150,000  printed  books,  5000  her  axis,  then  the  &oe,  which  would  oth- 

MSS.),  of  St.  Genevieve  (110,000  printed  erwise  have  been  shown,  will  be  turned 

books,  2000  MSS.);  ofthe  institute  (50,000  behmd,  and  the  same  ftce  will  appear; 

vols.];  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  (^^000);  and  thus,  if  the  moon's  angular  yoo<nty 

the  Mazarin  library  (90,000) ;  makinff  in  about  her  axis  were  always  equal  to  her  an- 

all,  1,200,000  volumes  in  the  public  libra-  cular  velocity  in  her  orbit  aboat  the  eaitfa, 

ries  in  Paris.    In  the  rest  of  France,  there  me  same  nde  of  the  moon  would  be  always 

are  273  public  libraries,  the  principal  of  towards  the  earth  ;  but  as  the  moon's  an* 

which  are  those  of  Lyons  (containing  to-  gular  velocity  about  her  axis  is  unifiinn, 

gether  600,000  vols.) ;  Boideaux  (105^000) ;  and  her  angular  velocity  in  her  orint  is  not 

Aix  (73,000),  &c»    The  total  number  of  unifomK,  these  angular  velocities  cannot 

volumes,  in  these  provincial  libraries,  is  continue  always  equal,  and  therefore  the 

8,000,000.    Access,  to  these  great  coUec-  moon  will  sometimes  show  a  little  more 

tions .  is  easily  obtained,  both  by  natives  of  her  eastern  parts,  and  semetimee  a  Utile 

and  foreigners.    In  Italy,  there  are  a  creat  more  of  her  western  parts.  This  is  called 

number  of  valuable  Ubraries,  of  ¥^ch  a  ItbraHon  in  longitude.    Also  the  moon's 

that  at  Bologna,  founded  in  1650,  contains  axis  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 

150,000  vols.,  9000  MSS.;  the  Magliabecchi  her  orbit,  and.  therefore,  at  opposite  points 

library  at  Florence,  150,000  vols.,  9000  of  her  orbit,  her  opposite  poles  are  tuin- 

MSS. ;  the  university  libraiy  at  Genoa,  ■  ed  towards  the  earth  ;  thmfore  her  poles 

70,000  vols. ;   the  Ambrosian  at   Milan,  appear  and  disappear  by  tunis.   This  is 

60,000  printed  vols.,  and,  at  least,  15,000  caUed  a  Ubration  in  ItUOwU.  Hence  near- 

MSS.— according  to  others,  140,000  vols,  ly  one  half  of  the  moon  is  never  vnibk 
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at  th€  earth,  and  tfaerefon  neariy  one  half  substance  is  powdety,  cnsaiaoeoiis,  mem* 
of  im  inhebitantB  (if  it  have  any)  never  branous,  conaceous,  or  even  corneous ; 
see  the  earth,  and  nearly  the  other  half  and  their  fbnn  that  of  a  horizontal  frond, 
never  lose  sieht  of  it.  Also,  the  time  of  sinuated,  lobed,  or  divided,  beanbg  scat- 
its  rotation  about  its  axis  being  a  month,  tered  tubercles  and  cup-hke  warts,  or 
the  loigth  of  the  lunar  days  and.  nights  branching  and  coralkid.  They  are  com-  - 
will  be  about  a  fortnight  each»  It  is  a  nion  -every  wf^re,  adhering  to  rocks,  the 
very  extraordinary  drcumstance,  that  the  trunks  of  trees  ,and  bi^iTen  sofl.  On  as- 
time  of  the  moon's  revolution  about  her  cendmg  mountains,  they  ar^  fiNmd  flour- 
axis  should  be  eqUal  to  that  in  her  orbit  ishing  beyond  the  hoiit  of  all  other  plants, 

Libya,,  with  the  ancient  geographers ;  a  even  to  ite  very- verge  of  perpetual  snow, 

large  part  of  the  north  of  Afiica,  weec  of  Many  of  then^  fixing  upon  the  hmdest 

iCgypc,  which  was  divided  into  libya  rocks,  by  retaining  moisture,  fiicilitate  their 

exterior  and  interior ;  sometimes  abo  into  decomposidon,  and  promote  the  fbrmatioii 

L.  Proper,  L.Maniiarica  and  L.Cyrenaic.  (^  soil.     They  are  generally  perennial, 

The  Greek  authora  sometimes  oompre-  and  grow  by  receiving  moistare  through 

bended  ell  Africa  under  this  name.  all  pans  of  their  surface,  and,  though  m^ 

Licenses,  or  Frlee  Letters,  were  in-  auently  desiccated,  the  least  rain  restores 
struments  used  to  diminish  the  efibct'of  meir  freshaeos.  Many  of  the  species  i^- 
the  Beriin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napo-  {lear  to  be  universally  distributed,  occur- 
leon,  and  the  British  oi[ders  in  council,  rjng'  in  all  parts  of  the  dobe;  but  the 
which  threatened  the  destruction  of  Eu«  licmns  of'  the  equatorial  regions  and 
ropean  commerce,  if  some  exceptions  had  southern  hemii^ers  have  not,  hitherto, 
not  been  made  by  both  nations.  En|^d  been  satis&ctonly  examined.  Several  of 
decreed  fhst,  m  November,  1806,  tliat  ves*  the  specite  tae  UBfid-  for  sustenance  in 
sets  of'  all  natioiis,  the  Frenclr  excepted,  times  of  scarcity,  by  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
might  be  provided  with  licenses,  good  for  northern  regiona  The  tripe  de  rocki  of 
one  year,  upon  condition  of  imponrtbig  the  Caiuu^ans,  so  ofben  resorted  to  by  the 
grain  into  England ;  but,  liler  180P,  'li*  fur  ttadere,  is'  also  a  lichen,  somewhat 
censes  were  ^ven  under  the  condition  of  iwsembtinff  the  substance  firom  which  the 
exporting  British  manuftctures  or  colonial  name  is  derived.  The  reindeer  moss 
produce.  Licenses  were  alsp  sold  by  (cttRss^e  rangiferina)  is  common,  in 
Fiance,  especially  fOr  the  purpose  of  sup**  stnfle  soil,  in  many  piurt^  of  the  noi^em 
plying  her  navy.  False  papers  for  shi|M  hemisphere  ;  but,  in  the  aretic  regions, 
were  also  in  common  use.  'At  last,  it  was  it  grows,  in  the  greatest  pniiusioii,  o&eia 
decided  by  England  to  grant  licenaes  to  oee^pyjnQ^  exclusively,  extensive  tracts  of 
nil  ships  not  Imnch,  even  tiiough  they  country,  covering  the  ground  to  the  depth 
caniea-  a  French  license,  upon  condition  oi  a  foot  or  more,  and  having  the  appear- 
that  one  third  part  of  the  caigo  should  be  ance  of  snow.  It  is  oelebnited  as  being 
English  goouls,  the  same  portion  of  French  the  chief  resource  of  the  reindeer  in 
cargo  IxSng  also  allowed.  Frante  also  these  desolate  re^ns.  The  Iceland  mosa 
gave  licenses  (to  American  vessels)  to  ex-  {pk^eia  Icdantkoa)  is  also  exceedingly 
port  French  goods,  and,  in  return,  to'  im-  abundant  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  often 
port  coloitial  produce.  Licenaes  were  affords  aliment  to  the  inhf^tants,  either  in 
granted  by  Russia  §br  trade  with  Eng--  the  form  of  gruel  or  bread,  which  last, 
land,  fhrni  1811,  and  by  Swedep,  for  the  though  not  agreeable,  is  very  nutritious, 
fittnoe  trade,  fh>m  1812 ;  but,  at  thefidl.of  The  taste  is  bitter,  astringent,  and-  ex- 
the  famous  continental  system  (see  that  tremely  mucikigiDous.  It  is  an  article  of 
article),  the  licenses  became  useless. '  commerce,  and  is  veiy  fiequently  em- 

LicBirlnATB ;  an  academical  dignity  be-  ployed  in  pharmacy,  in  the  composition  of 

tween  the  baecalauiieate  and  the  doctor*  vanoiis  pectoral  lozengea'andsifupe^  and  is 

ate,  and  the  obtaining  of  wliich  is  a  neces*-  celebrated  as  an  article  of  diet,  i&  combi- 

sary  step  to*  taking  the  doctor's  degree,  nation  with  milk,  in  coughs  and  pulmo- 

IjicentiaU  also  signifies  the  person  who'  nary  affections.    The  plant  consists  of  a 

has  received  the  degree.    A  licentiate  in-,  membranous  fifond,  divided  into  lobes  and 

theology  has  the  right  of  delivering  theo-  latinuB,  which  are  unattached,  and  either 

logical  lectures,  aiM  a  licentiate  in  medi-  siiJK>oth  or  fiinged-  on  the  marjpn.    It  is 

cine  the  right  to  practise.  very  abundant  in  the  Alpine  rerion  of  the 

LicHEivs ;  a  &mily  of  plants,  belonging  White  mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 

to  the  Linnttan  ebas  cryjiogttmiaf  contain-  Orchal  (rocelia  tindBria)  is  still  an  impor« 

ing  about  1300  known  specfes,  which  are  tant  aiticis  of  commerce,  though  much 

now  arranged  under  severalgeneia.  Their  less  used  now  than  fonneriy,  on  account 
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of  the  fiigitiTenoM  of  the  rid>  purple  and  also  attacked,  with  mucb  wh,  in  eefenl 
loae-colored  dyea  which  it  yields.  Some  publications,  the  syatem  of  phyakmomy 
of  its  tints,  howeyer,  are  capable  of  being  to  which  Lavater  had  given  such  cur- 
fixed,  and  it  is,  besides,  employed  m  rency ;  but  he  was  subsequently  reoon- 
staining  maible,  forming  blue  vems  and  ciled  to  Lavater.  Other  prodactioiis, 
spots.  It  groMTs  on  rix^n,  bordering  on  which  he  thought '  cenwrable,  feh  the 
the  sea,  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediteira-  lash  of  his  wit  His  taste  for  drawings 
nean,  the  Azores,  Canaries,  Cape  Verde-  iUustraliTe  of  character,  made  hini  a  great 
and  Bouibon.  That  fiom  the  Canaries  is  admirer  of  Hogaith.  He,  for  a.  mag 
most  esteemed,  and  is  laisely  imported  time, '  su[^ed  the  Gdttingen  Souvenir 
into  Europe.  Several  other  licnens  aflford  with  miniature  dramigs  of  the  heads 
dyes  of  various  colors,  some  of  which  can  of  Hogarth,  accompanied  by  veiy  witty 
be  rendered  permanent  Litmus  is  also  and  ingenioua  obscurvations.  The  frvor- 
obtained  fit>m  a  hchen.  (^ee  Ldntiit.)  able  reception  of  these  led  to  the  publica- 
LicnTEirBSKa,  Geoise  Christopher,  one  tion  or  a  Minute  Ezplaoation  of  Hpfutfa^ 
of  the  greatest  naturu  philoeopherB,  and  Plates^  with  perfect  miniature  Copies  of 
wittiest  writeis,  that  Germany  has  pro-  them,  1^  Riepenhausen,  of  which  he  pob- 
duced,  bom  in  17^  at  Ober-Ramstidt,  lished  four  numbers  himself:  the  seven 
near  Darmstadt,  was  the  youngest  of  a  next  to  the  eleventh-  were  published 
ftmily  of  18  children.  He  received  fit>m  by  B6ttiffer,  and  the  last  by  Bouterwek. 
his  father  some  instruction  in  physics,  In  the  bst  yeais  of  his  life,  Lichten- 
and  went,  after  hii  death,  to  tho  academy  bei«  becAme  hypochondriac  and  mls- 
at  Dannsuidt  He  was  strong  and  well  anthn>|nc,  so  t^at  he  ihut  hinoself  op  in 
formed  till  eight  years  of  ase;  but,  at  this  his  chamber,  and  would  see  no  one.  He 
time,  the  eflfocts  of  the  careleBsnesB  of  bis  died  of  a  pulmonary  inflammation,  Febu 
nurse  became  visible,  in  a  distordon  of  the  24^  4799,  aged  57.  He  was  an  oiiginal 
spine.  In  1763,  he  went  to  G6ttin(^  ^nker,tO'Whom  no  subject  of  a  scientific 
where  he  applied  himself  to  astronomical  character  was  ^uninteresting.  Scientifie 
observations.  He  made  observations  up-  spirit  and  poetic  taknt  wen-  united  in 
on  the  earthquake  of  1767,  and  observed^  mm  in  a  smguhr  degree,  and  prodneed 
with  K&Mner,  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  most  peculiar  and  strildng  resuhs; 
the  sun's  disk,  June  19, 1769,  as  also  the  but  the  hicfaest  principle  of  iSe  human 
comets  of  1770^ '1771,  and  1773,  the  orbit  mind — MA  in  something  divine— was^  in 
of  which  last  he  described,  andnresented  his  speculative  moments,  diBrsganled; 
to  the  academy  of  sciencee  of  (idttingen.  and  n  superstitious  belief  in  dreama,  jre- 
He  also  constructed  lunar  charts,  in  wmch  dictions  and  presentiments^  was  ndimtted 
the  spots  are  indicated  in  the  order  in  in  its  stead. 

which  they  are  successively  covered  by  ,  Licbpield;  an  ancient  city  of  Engiand, 

the  earth'b  shadow.     In  1770,  he  was  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  a  county 

offered  a  profeasorohip  at  GMngen,  ^^ich  of  il8elf|  with  particular  local  iuiisdiction, 

he  entered  upon  in  his  28th  year.    In  this  under  the  government  of  the  oallifiiB  and 

year  he  went  to  London.     lichtenbefv  magistoatts.    It  stands  on  a  smaD  brook 

ascertained  by  observation,  in  1773  and  that  runs  into  the  Trent    Thedtyisneat 

1773,  the  situations  of  Himover,  Osna-  and  weU  built,  and  ccniflists  of  three  or 

brfick.  and   Stade.     He  afterwards  un-  four  principal  streets,  and  some  snudler 

dertook  to  publish, with  illustrations, thd  ones;  and  is  separated  fit>m  die  Cfese, 

papers  left  by  Tobias  Mayer,  and  added  which  is  in  the  county  of  SoiflRotd,  by  a 

a  lunar  chjsrt  with  a  description  of  lunar  pool  of  running  water.    It  is  the  resi- 

spots;  but  only  one  volume  flA^ieared.  He  dence  of  die  mgnitaries  of  the  ehurdu 

visited  Eln^land  agam  in  1774,  and  wrote  The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  have  been 

iipon  Qamck  and  the  English  stage.    He  founded  about  656,  and  was  afterwards 

subsequendy  puUished  an  excellent  com-  much  enlarged  apd  improved;    It  is  one 

mentaiy  upon  Hogarth's  engravings..  In  of  the  most  elegant  nuiaous  edifices  in 

1778,  he  returned  tp  G6ttingen.    From  Great  Britain,  extending  «)0  feet  in  lengtii, 

this  period,  be  lectured  upoiv  experimental  and  €7  in  breadtib.    In  the  centre  rises  an 

philosophy.   His  lectures  were  of  great  eleeant  steeple,  to  the  hdght  of  S68  leei, 

worth,  and  his  apparatus  was  princely,  and  two  smaUer  ones,  at  the  west  end, 

He  was  ranked  as  a  discoverer  in  physios,  183  feet    The  interior  is  finished  vridi 

finom  his  observations  upon  the  figures  corresponding  elegance  and  splendor.  Hie 

developed  upon  electtined    substances,  body  of  the  chureh  is  spacious  and  kiffy, 

which  he  learned  to  ,re|Hnoduce  and  ex-  supported  1^  piUars  fixmed  of  clustera  of 

bibit,  and  vrhich  still  retam  his  name.  He  slender  cohunns,  with  neat  foliated  capi> 
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f»>              tab.    It  ezteadt  313  feet  in  length,  from  prisesan  am  of  53  square  mUea^  with 

f-               the  great  west- door  to  the  clioir,  and  158  adOO  inhabitanta,  in  11  villages.    Vadutz, 

in  breadth :  the  bveadth  of  the  atde-ajales  a  ^narket-towo,  is  the  chief  place.    The 

V               is  €6  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  nave  60.  prince  has  declared  the  Austrian  code 

;.               Over  the  great  west  doors,  that  open  into  valid  in  lachtenstein*    The  courts  of  ap- 

the  nave,  is  placed  a  splendid  circular  peal  are  the  Austrian  courts.    The  prince 

window,  ooostructed  at  the  expense  of  nimishes  a  contingent  of  55  men  to  the 

James,  duke  of  Yoik,  in  die  reign  of  armv  of  the  confederacy.    He  has  a  voice 

Charies  IL     A   ntm^iier  of  interesting  in  the  16th  vote  in  the  diet,  and  has  the 

monuments  are  disperBed  through  the  28th  vote  in  the  general  assembly  (;7kmifR). 

churob,  among  them  Chantrey^  celebrated,  Nov.  9,  1618,  he  granted  his  principality 

group  of  sleepuig  children.    St.  Mary's  a  constitution,  on  the  model  of  the  eonsti- 

chapel,  now  thrown  open  to  the  choir,  is  tution  of  the  CSerman  states  of  Austria. 

uncommonly  beautifiil  and  sfdendid.    ^-  We  mention  this,  on  account  of  the  auali- 

sides  the  cathedral,  die  Close  contains  a  fying  clauses  of  the  fourth  section  ot  this 

variety  of  buildingB,  which,  except  a  few  instrument,  whith  would  make  the  elec- 

houses,  belong  to  the  churoh.    The  bish-  tore  of  IJchtenstein  an  assembly  of  patn- 

op's  palace  is  situated  at  the  north-east  arehs.   It  gives  the  ri^^t  of  voting  to  every 

comer.    It  is  a  iq[>aciou6  building  of  stone,  person  who  pays  taxes  on  an  estate  valued 

with  the  date  of  1687,  and  the  arms  of  the  at  2000  jpiilaers,  is  30  yeare  old,  of  irre- 

bishopric,  in  front    Lichfield  contains  a  proachable   and   dii^terested  character, 

fiee   grammar  school,   at  which   were,  and  of  a   peaceable   disposition.     The 

'educated  Addison,  Wollas^n^  Aahmole,  mince's  income  is  17,000  guilders,  but  he 

Garrick  and  Johnson.    Population,  5022.  nas  large  dio^ts,  wi^  towns  and  villages, 

16  miles  N.  Birmingham.  as  an  Austrian  subject,  which  contain 

LicaTjufSTBiir,  Martin  Henry  Charies;  350,000  inhalntants,  and  yield  a  revenue 

a  lininiist  and  nanual  philosopher,  bom  at  of  1,500,000.  guilders.  .  He  has  also  con- 

HanSburg,  Jkm.  10, 17o0.    At  the  age  of  siderable  possessions  io  Bohemia. 

23,  he  received  from  the  Dutch  general  Lies,  or  Salt  Lick.    A  salt  spring  is 

Jaassen,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  called  a  Uck^  m  the  western  parts  of  tne 

'                 the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  situation  of  U»  States^  from  the  cireUmstance  that  the 

insbructec  and  i^ysician  to  his  son*    He  earth  about  it,  which  is  impregnated  vrith 

arrived  at  the  cape  at  the  end  of  the  year  saline  particles,  is  licked  by  the  bison  and 

^                1808L  and  e^&A  seven  months  in  explore  deer. 

f                ing  the  interior  of  the  colony.    Upon  the  LicTdas.    Lictors,  in  Ronie,  were  the 

i                 breaking  oat  of  the  war,  he  received,  in  public  servants)  who  attended  upon  the 

?                 1804,  the  post  of  surgeoh*major  to  a  bal-  magistrates,   to   Mfil   their   commands, 

taliim  of  Hottentot  light  in&ntry,  and.  Their  name  (Kciores)  was  derived  from 

afler  a  few  expeditions,  was  named,  in  their  binding  offendera  band  and  foot^ 

1805^  as  one  of  a  commisjaion  to  visit  the  previously  to  the  punishment  of  scourging, 

distant  tribe  of  Bush  wanas.  .Two  months  The  office  was  borrowed  bv  Romulus 

after  his  return,  the  colony  was  conquered  from  the  Etruscans,  whose  chief  majp- 

by  the  English,  and  he  returned  to  Eu-  trates  were  attended  by  servants,  bearing 

rope  with  aeneral  Janssen,  and  to  Ger-  axes  tied  up  in  bundles  of  rods,  which 

many  in  1806.    In  1810,  he  went  to  Ber-  -were  caHed  /ofoet.    He  was  himself  al- 

lin,  and  published  there  his  Journal,  of  ways  prece<led  by  12  of  them.    When 

which  the  two  first  volumes,  appeared  in  the  regal  dignity  was  abolished  at  Rome, 

1811.    In  1811,  he  also  became  a  profes-  the  royal  pomp  was  retained ;  and,  on 

sor  in  the  newly  erected  Mniverai^.    In  this  account,  consuls,  praetors,  and  other 

1819,  he  travelled  through  En^an4  Hoi-  important   officen.  (except  the  censors), 

land,  Switzerland  and  France;  studied  were  aU  attended  by  lictors.    When  a 

theu*  most  celebrated  scientific  institudons  magistrate  of  high  rank  appeared  in  pub- 

for  natural  history,  and  formed  connexions  He,  the  lictora  preceded  him  in  a  file,  fol- 

which  enabled  him  to  au^ent,  greatly,  (owing  each  other.    It  was  their  duty  to 

the  museum  of  the  university  with  which  dear  -the  rcNid  of  the  populace,  that  the 

he  waa  connected.  consul,  or  other  officer,  might  not  be  im- 

Lic^TE98TEir«  (properly,  LMddemUin\  peded  in  his  progress ;   and    this    was 

a  sovereign  prindpaliQr,  the  smallest  state  efiected  py  the  ciy,  **  The  consul  (or  pne- 

of  the  Goinan  confederacy,  is  situated  op  tor,  &c.)  comes,"   <<Make  way  for  the 

the  northern  declivity  of  the   Rhetian  consul''    When  be  returned  to  liis  oun 

Alps  (which  here  rise  to  the  height  of  house,  or  entered   another,   tlie   lictora 

5600  feet),  and  on  die  Rhine.    It  com-  stmck  the  door  with  their  fiisces.    They 
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alflo  took  care  that  pioper  reapect  should  to  &e  trouhlea  of  1890,  had  950  ahideiilB 

be  showQ  to  the  penson  of  the  magistrate,  and  aeveral  useful  institutions  comwded 

A  horaeman  who  met  the  consul  was  with  it 

obliged  to  dismount  Every  one  uncovered  Liegititz,  capital  of  the  govenunent  of 
his  head  as  he  passed,  left  him  free  pas-  the  same  name,  in  Silesia,  rroasia,  at  .the 
sage,  &C.  The  hctors  were  the-^xecution-  ooniluenee  of  tlie  Schwarzwaaser  and 
ers  of  punishments.  They  were  fiee  men,  Kalzbach,  this  seat  of  goremnMot^  &&, 
but  chosen  from  among  the  lowest  chMsea,  has  9600  inhabitants,  institutioDs  for  edo- 
and  were  often  fteed-men  of  the  magis-  catkm,  linen-bleaehenes,  &c.  Fredoic 
trate  whom  they  attended.  The  dictatoia  ^e  Great  defeated  general  Landoii  near 
were  preceded  b^  24  lictdre ;  the  consuls,  Liecnitz,  August  15^  1760.'  liot  6r  fix>m 
decemvirs  and  tribunes  of  the  soldieiB,  by  it  hes  die  village  of  Wahlstatt,  fiotn 
12 ;  the  pnetors  and  master  of  the  horse,  whiah  Blficher  received  his  title  of  prnice, 
by  6^  and  the  vestal  vii^s  by.  1,  on)^.  on  account  of  the  batde  of  the  KoraMieb 
Liechtenstein,  ^^e  Luhtentkm,)  (q.  v.).  The  Ibrmer  principality  of  Lieg- 
LiEOE  ( German,  LktUck ;  putch,  Lwk)j  aitz  had  dukea  of  the  Piast  fiunily.  Thie 
ftirmerlyabiahopric  in  the  circle  of  West-  second  wife  of  the  king  of  Prasaia,  to 
pfaalia,  was  occupied  by  the  French  in .  whom  he  was  united  by  what  is  called  a 
1794,  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Lu-  Mt^kanded,  or  tnorganaiic  maniace  (see 
n^ville,  and  formed  the  depertmmit  of  the  'Mn^anati^ Marriage),  Nov.  ll,  182l|  bean 
Ourthe.  Bv  a  decree  of  tne  conffress  of  the  title  of  princess  oflAtgnitz,  She  was 
Vienna,  and  a  separate  treaty  of  )!i'Iarch  ft  countess  von'  Harrach.  May  26, 1826, 
23, 1815,^1^  country  wiks  givei),  as  a  sov-  she  joined  the  Protestant  churdi,  having 
ereign  principality,  to  the  kmg  of  the  Neth-  previously  been  a  Catholic 
eriands,  and  formed,  until  the  Belgian  rev-  Lien,  in  law,  in  its  moot  usual  aceepta- 
olution  of  1890^  a  province  of  the  king-  tion,  Ngu'ifies^  the  right  which  one  peison, 
dom,  oontaming  2160  square  miles,  wi3i  in  certain  cases,  possesses  of  detaining 
354,000  inhabitants,  some  portions,  of  its  w6perty,  placed  in  his  possesaioD,  belong- 
temtoiy  havinff  been  added  to  other  prov-  ing  to  another,  until  some  denmod,  whicL 
inces.  TheMeuse  a|id  Ourthe  water  it.  the  former  has,  is  satisfied."  It  is^  bow- 
In  the  southern  part,  which  is  a  conlanuar  ever,  not  unftequently  used,"  whesaver 
tion  of  the  Aiaennes,  the  soil  is' rocky,  property,  either  real  or  personal,  is obaiged 
hilly,  and  covered  with  woods.  The  west-  wbh  the  payment  of  any  debt  or  duty, 
em  part  is  a  fertile  P^^*  ^J^i"^  ^  not  every  such  diarge  being  styled  a  tiea  <m 
raised  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  @u  property,  ahhough  the  littter  be  not  in 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  has  been  the  possession  of  the  peiaon  to  whom  the 
partly  superseded  bv  potatoes.  Catde  debt  or  duty  is  due.  This  secoiid  siaiifi- 
ahd  sheep  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  cation  would  open  too  wide  a  field  of  dis- 
The  limburg  cheeses,  vdiich  are  made  in  cussion.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
this  province,  are  celebrated.  It  is  rich  in  49elves  to  the  explanation  of  the  liaht  of 
coaljCalamine,  alum,  iron,  lime,  good  mar-  detainihg,- which  is  the  more  lechiiical 
ble,  flints,  whetstone  and  bttilcQng-stone.  meaning  of  the  two.  Liens  .are  of  two 
The  clodi  and  iron  manufactories  are  kinds  :  1«  porficutor  Ums,  that  is,  where 
considerable,  and  guns  and  cbths  are  ex-  the  person  m  possession  of  jnoods  may  de- 
ported in  large  quantities.  The  new  tain  them  until  a  claim,  which  accrues  to 
troops  of  Turkey  have  been  chiefly  armed  him  from  those  identical  goods,  is  satiBfied ; 
from  the  woikshops  of  liege. — nUge^  the  and,  2.  general  Utns,  that  is,  where  the 
eapital  of  the  province^  Ues  in  a  valley  on  the  person  in  pooseaoion  may  detain  the  goods, 
Meuse,  at  its  confluence  with  the  (>unhe.  not  only  for  his  claim  accniing  from  them, 
Liege  waa  fcnrmerly  fortified.  There  are  but  alao  for  the  general  balance  of  hts  ac- 
17  JoHidgea  across  the  river.  Thepopula-  count  with  the  owners.  Again,  some 
tion  is  47,000  ;>houses,  8000.  There  are  liens  are  given  by  tibe  common  law,  without 
40  churches  in  the  city.  Lat  50°  39^  22^'  any  agreement  b^ween  the  parties ;  some 
N.;  Ion.  5^  3l^50^'E.  The  mhabitants  are  ci^ated  by  express  agreement,  and 
.are  chiefly  Walloons,  ii^ho  speak  a  cor-  some  by  usage ;  which  latter,  indeed,  im- 
nipt  French,  mixed  with  Spanish  and  pUes  an  agreement,  because,  when  a  man 
German.  Muskets  are  made  fnm  the  enters  into  any  bufidness,  where  a  panku- 
valueof  acrown  to  500  louisd'or.  There  lar  usage  is  generally  adopted,  he  is  pns 
are  aliso  eannon-founderies,  zinc-wpriss,  sumed  to  cons^t  to  be  bound  by  that 
tanneries,  &c.  Nails  are  manufacturtki  usage,  unless,  ui  his  dealings  with  otheis, 
here  in  great  quantity.  A  university  was  he  expressly  protests  against  it — L  The 
estabhshed  at  Liege  (1817),  which,  previous  conmion  law  gives  a  Hen  to  the  person  in 
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pocMflrioR  of  goods  in  three  histaBceff:  t.  oor^^e  price  must  be  by  a'suitnt  law ; 
When  the  common  law  compels  the  mem-  and  we  may  here  rem^,  that  a  creditor 
bets  of  any  particular  trade  or  busioeaB,  can  never  prejudice  his  right  of  maintaiO" 
without  any  option  on  their  part,  to  aopejpt  ing  an  action  ^r  bis  demand,  by  insisting 
employment  flrom'  eveiT  person  who  is  on  his  right  <^  detaining  the  goods,  for  the 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation,  acticik  and  the '  lien  are  concurrent  rights, 
inreeompensetothebutden  which  i( thus  apd  do.  not  interiero  with  each  other, 
throws  upon  them,  it  allows  tliem  to  de^  -rIL  Gen^rtd  liens  are  only  created  by 
tain' Such  goods  as  aredelivered  to  them  express  agreement^  or  by  usage.  It  has 
In  the  coune  of  their  business,  nntih  the  been  determined;  that  attorneys  and  so- 
owner  hais  satisfied  any  debt  which  may  Bcitora^  banke^  ftMstbi^  and  brokeis,  in- 
have  arisen  out  of  the  transaction  in  which  suranCQrbro|LerB,  and  some  others,  are, 
the  {^oods  were  so  deliveredw  Innkeepers  by  tl^  custom  of  their  rei^poctiTe  trades 
common  cairiers  and  farriers  are  ehtitled  and  proftyssions,  entitled  to  a  lien  on  the 
to  this  species  of  lien ;  lor  instancy  the  property  of  ^^ir  clients,,  customers .  and 
proprietor  of  a  cbach  need' not  give  tip  a  employers,  for  the  '^nend  balance  of 
parcel  until  the  carriage  of  it*  be  paid  for.  th^u-'  accounts;  Tlius  an  attorney'  r^af 
2.  When  goods  are  delivered  to  a  trades-  <letfun  papers  whicb  have  been  deuvened 
man,  or  any  othei\  to  es|)end  hia  labor  to.  him  to  assist  in  ^  copduoting  of 
upoEi,.  he  is  entitled  to  detain  those  goods  one  cause,  as  a  security  for  the  costs  of 
until  he  is  remunerated  for  the  labor  another ;•  and,'  if  he  return  them  to'  his 
which  he  so  expends.  Thus  a  tidlor.  is ,  client,  and  they  come  again  into,  his  pos- 
not  obliged  to  take  a  custonWs  cloth  and  aession,  btt  lien  revises ;  forj  in  the  case 
nuike  it  into  a  coat,  but,  if  he-  consents 'to  of  a  genen^  lien,'  it  matters  not  whether 
make  the  coat,  the  customer  -cannot  eoii^ '  the  same  tft  difierent  papers  are  delivensd 
pel  him  to  deliver  it  until  he  is  paid  for  to  the  person  employed,  his-  right  of  de-^ 
tb«  making;  The  first  kmd  seems  to.  be  tunihg  being  the  same  in  both  instances, 
included  in  th^  second,,  but '  thev  are  kept  LiECKr-K^ou.  J^ee  LofhChoo. ) 
distinct,  because  it  is  supposed  that  ^e  Lieutchant.  'thm  woid,  like  captain 
first  was,  at  one  time^  the  only  species  of  (q.  v.),  and  many  bthers,  has.  received  grad- 
lien  aUowed  by  (he  comm<^n  kw,  and  uallyamuch'narrowermeanipgthanithad 
th^  the  second  was  a-  subsequem  inven-  originally.  Its  true  meanine  is  a  dtpistyi  a 
lion,  adopted  on  equitable  considerations  nibmiAe^  from  the  French  l&u  (place,  poet) 
in  hmitation  of  iK  3*  When  soods  have  and  <enan/  (holder).  A  lieutewad  fthUral 
been  ^avedfhom  the  perils  of  me  sea,  the  du  irvyavme  \b  a  petson  invested  with 
salvor  may  detain  them  until  his  claim  for  ahnostr  all  -  the  powers  of  the  sovereign. 
sa^9«lga  is  satisfied  ;  but  the  finder  of  Such  was  the  count  tf'Attois  (afterwaids 
goods  has  in  no  other  case  n  Ken  on>  the  Charles  X)  before  Louis*  XVIII  entered 
goods  found,  in  reapect  oAthe' trouble,  and  France,  in  1814.  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
expense  to  which  me  finding  and  preserv-  before  he  accepted'  the  crown  as  Louis- 
ingof  them  mliy  have  subjected  him.  All  Philip,  'waa  ttppic^ted  to  the  same  office 
'  these  aie  "particular  liens  \  and,  therefbre,  by  the  chamber^  of  deputies.  lAeutenani^ 
the  eoach  proprietor  may  ilot'  detain  the  gentral  waa  fbrmerly  the  title  of  a  com- 
poreel,  nor  may  the  tailor  detain  the  ^ai^dinggenenil|butat  present  it  signifies 
coat,  nor  the  salvor  the  property  ,saved,  4he  degree  above  nujor-general.  IJMU^ 
until  payment  of  the  carnage  of  a  for-  tenant-coUmd:  is  die  officer  between  the 
mer  parcel,  or  of  the  price  of  another  colonel  and  major.  Iiteti<«mmt  in  mil- 
coat,  or  of  salvaae  which  accrued  for  •  itafy  language,  signifies  the  ofiScer  next 
saving  other  fooas.  Another  rule  with  .below  a.  captain.-  There  are  fo^lieuten- 
regarS  to  parbcular  liens  is,  that  they  ex-  ants,  and  second,  or  sovs4ieuUn)apiSj  with 
ist  only  so  long* as  the  possession  ot  the  .  difilercnt  payi  A  lieutenant  in  the  havy 
goods  is^  retaiiied  by  the  person  who  has  is  the  second  officer  next  in  command  to 
the  lien.  If  he  once  deliver  up  the  goodA  the  captain  of  a  sl^ip.  Accanling  to  the 
to  the  owner,  he  wavetf  his  lic^i,  which  is  new  organization  of  the  French  navy,  of 
thereby  so  csflfectually  annihilated^.that  tt  1831,  there. are  UadenpmU  dt  vaustau  and 
will  not  be  revived,  even  if  the  same  goods  lihdenants  deJSr^fdU,  formerly  called  en- 
should  afterwards  remra  into  his  posses-  seignes  de  vaisHttu*  The  latter  can  com- 
sion.  Thus,  if  the  tailor  deliver  the  coat^  mand  only  in  the  absence  of  the  former: 
and  it  is  aRerwards  sent  to  him  to  be  In  £nghind,the2onc^lieu<enan<ofacounty 
mended,  he  cannot  then  detain  it  as  a  se-  has  the  authority  to  call  out  the  militia  in 
curity  for  the  ori^nal  price,  but  only  for  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion.  The  gov- 
tbe  cost  of  mending.  His  remedy  to  n-  emmr  of  Iidand  is  also  called  hrd-Ueuim- 
VOL.  vn.              46 
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ant  ^fMcmtL   In  some  Englidi  cokmieB^-  it  occupies  but  Ktde  room,  and  may  enn 

joivmy.  under  a  gcwmtn^gemnd,  the  ebiei  be  worn  b3^*a  man  labopsg  on  the  deck 

magistFste  of  each  separ&eolony  is  called  of  a  vessel  in  danger,    ile  can  mflateitin 

Uekenani'pnernor.  Many  of  the  U.  States  a  few  moimentB,  when -lie  finds  it  neoes- 

choose  lieutenant-ffdvernon  to  act  in  case  sarv  to  tnist  hiooself  to  the  wavtes. 

of  the  governor's  death,  &c  LioAiairT,  in  anatomy ;  a  strong,  com- 

Lirs.'  (See  Phfsioiofnf.)  pactsubi^ce,  serving  to  join  two  bones 

LirK-PEKSBRVBKS.    The  humSn  body  together.     A  iigament  its  more   flexible 

IS  a  litde  tighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  thSn  a  cartilage,  not  easily  rupbtred  or 

watery  so  that  it  naturally  floats  in  this  torn,  and  does  not  yield,  or  at  leioMt  yields 

fluid.  The  mouth,  however,  in  the  case  of  very  little,  when  pulled, 

most  men  lying  motiohless  in  the  wAter,  LiiGATtniE,  in  suigery,  is  a  cord,  band. 

Would  sink  below  the  sui&ce,  if  the  h^  orstring;  or  the  fanndinff  anypaitofthe 

were  not  thrown  back  by  a  muscular  ef-  body  with  a  cord,  band,  nUet,  &e^  whether 

tofi,    Bbny  peisons  who  fidl  injo .  still  of  leather,  Iftiep,   or  any  other  naatler. 

water,  and  are  unid>le  to  swim^  might  be  Ligatures  are  used  to  extend  or  replace 

saved,  if  th'ey  had  presence  of  mind  suf-  bones  that  are  broken  or  dislocated  ;  to 

ficient  to  preserve  a  proper  position.  The  tie  the  pktientB  down  in  lidiotomy  and 

specifie  levity  of  the  bodyj  in  companson  amputations ;  in  tie  upon-  the  veins  in 

With  water,  makes  it^easy  to  k€^  the  up-  phlebotomy,  on  the  srteries  in  ampuls^ 

per  part  of  it  oonenderabfy  elevated  above  tfons^  or  In  large  -wounds;  to  secure  the 

die  sur^ioe  df  the  water  by  attaching  to  .  Splints  that  are  applied  to  fiactiocs ;  to  tie 

the  chest  some  buoyant  substance,  even  up  the  processes  of  the  jwrtfoneaon,  with 

thouffh  its  bulk  be  not  great ;  and  many  jme  spermatic  vessels,  in  castration;  and, 

contnvances^  called  Wk-prUtnttB^  l^ve  kustly.  In  taking  off  wads  i^  oiber  excm- 

been  invented  with  this  view.    A  mat  oences  by  lisature.    J/igaturt  is  aisp  used 

portion  of  them,  however,   have    oeen  tosigniiy  a  kind  of  bandage  orfiHet^tied 

found,  in  practice,  of  litde  or  no  use.  One  round  the  n€Ck^  ann,  leg,  or  other  |iait  of 

of  the  latest  is  the  invention  of  i^  Mr.  the  bodies  of  men  or  beasts,  Uk  divert  or 

Schefler,  in  England.     It  oonsiBts  of  a  .  drive  off  some  disease^  accident,  &c. 

liollow  cylinder,  formed  without  a;  oeam,  LidATURBSj  anymg  pngienB,  are  types 

and  perfecdy  air-tight,  bent  wfaeiidist^d^  Gonsistin|;  of  two  Iflftfeers  or  chmeters 

ed  with  air .  and  ready  for  use  :  or  it  is  joined  together ;  ^  ff^  fiy  JL    The  old 

what  may  be  termed  a  e^imdlricdl  ringf  editioni  of  Greek  aathon  are  extremely 

without  a  ssamj  and  without  a  break.  Of  fiiU  of  ligatures ;  the  ligatures  of  Stephens 

thi8'rin|^the  extei^ri  diameter  is  generally  are  l^  much  the  most  beautifiiL 

about  ^  inchesL  the  internal  diameter  ,  LteET  is  that  vrfaich  rendefs  obwcts 

about  12;  and  the  oiameter  of  tbe  cylinder  perceptible  to  our  sense  of  seeing.    It  is 

'  about  5i,  the  dimensions  vaiying,  of  course^  one  of  the  most  interesting  suUeots  that 

by  being  speciallv  adajited  to  the  Mze  of  iall  under  the  contemplation  or  ibe  phi* 

die  perBon  by  whorti  it  is  desini^  to  be  losopher :  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 

employed.    It  contains  a  small  stop-cock,  acknowledged  to  be  one  that  is  as  little 

to  which  an  ivory  pipe  is  fixed.  Tnrough  uUderstpod,  imd  upon .  which  opinions  are 

this  pipe  the  air  19  iiyected  by  tbe-moum,  as  much  divided,  as.  any  of  the  most 

and  retained  by  the  stop«cock ;  the  adjust-  abstruse  subjects  of  "phiksopbica)  inquiry, 

mem  -and  inflation  only  occupying  the  Some  consider  liffht  as  a  fluid  per  se; 

short  space  of  one  minute.    When  unex-  while  others  consider  it  merely  as  a  prin- 

panded,  it  ft^lds  up  into '  a  very  small  oam-  ciple,  and  attribute  to  it  a  sort  of  preBon, 

pass,  so  as  to  be  conveyed  in  the  pocket ;  or  vibration  propagated  from  the  lununous 

and  is  also  very  portable,  its  weight  bieing  body  throu^  a  «ubtilef.ethereal  medium, 

but  twelve  ounces.  Another  lifit-preserver.  The  ancients  bc^eved  it  to  be  propagated 

invented  in  die  U,  States,  by  njentleman  fiiomthesun  an4  other  luminous  bodies 

of  Connecticut,  does  not .  difrer  essen-  inatantaneoinly ;  but  the  observk^ons  of 

tkilly  froia    this,    except   that   it*  is   a  the  modems  have  shown  that  this  was  an 
straight  cylinder.  ^  It  is  made  of  cloth  ^  erroneous  hypothesis,  and  that  l^fat,fike 

without  a  seam,  and  rendered  impervious  any  other  projectile,  employs    a  oettain 

to  water  by  a  preparation  of  cacnitchouc,  time  in  passing  from  one  part  of  apace  to 

is  about  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  feet  another,  thou«i  the  velocity  of  its  motion 

lonff,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  i^  diameter ;  is  truly  asionisoing,  as  has  been  RMOaaftaled 

is  Sled  like  the  one  first  described,  and  in  various  Wikys.     And  first,    finom  the 

secured  to  the  body  by  means  of  shvps  e<;lipses  of  Jupiter^s  satellites;  it  was  ob- 

paanngovertheshouktera.   Whenemp^,  served  by  Ecuner,  that  the  edipaes  of 
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Aoie  mtMUBB  happen  sooMtimeB  loooer  die  flune  bypc^waia,  uraiiig  some  further 
and  aometiinea  later 'than  the  times  given  obiectibns  to  the  matenalitT  of  light,  be- 
hy  the  tabke  of  thero^  and  that  the  ooeer-  akiee  tho^e  of  doctor  Fznoklin  above  al- 
vation'waB  be&re  or  after  the  eonpated  kided  ta  Newton  firat  discovered  that 
times,  according  as  the  earth  was  nearer  cenaio  bodies  exercise  on  light  a  pecuJiar 
ta  or  farther  fiiSm  Jupiter  than  the  mean  attractive  fbrce.  \|rhen  a  ray  peases  ob- 
dislance.  Hence  ^  it  was  oondoded  fhal  liquely  from  air  into~anytnui8parentli<|uid 
this  circumstanoe  depended  oq  die  die-  or  aoud  surface,  it  imdergoes,at  its  en- 
tance  of  Jujpiter  fibm the  earth;  and  that,  france,  on  angular  flexure,  which  is  called 
to  accountiorit,  we  must  suppose- that  the  r^/racfioi^  The  variation  of  this  departure 
iigfat  is  14  minutes  in  crosBin|f  the  earth's  m>m  the  rectilipeat  path  for  any  particular 
orbit  The  original  observations  have  re-  substance,  deoends  on  the  obliquity  of  the 
ceived  some  corrections,  and  it  is  now  ray  to  the  renvcting  surfiMse ;  so  that  the 
found  that,  when  the  earth  is  exactly  be-  sine  of  the  angle  ttC  refraction  is  to  that  of 
tween  Jupiter  and.  the  sun,  his  saleilites  the  angle  of  incidence  in  a  constant  ratio, 
are  seen  eclipsed  about  eight  nunutes  and  Newton,  having  found  that  unctuous  or 
a  quarter  sooner  than  they  oould  be  ac-  inflammahle  bodies  occasioned  a  greater 
cofding  to  tlie  tables ;  but  when  tlie  earth  deyiatioq  in  the  luminous  rays  fban  their 
is  neany  in  the  opposite  point  of  its  orbh,  attractive  mass,  or  densihr,  gave  niMon  to 
these  eclipses  happen  about  eight  •minutes  expect,  congeotuied,  that  bom  the  diamond 
and  a  quarter  later  than  the  taUeapre^  and  water  contained  combustible  matter — 
diet  'them.  Hence,  then,  it  ia  certain'  a  conjecture  which  vras  verified  by  subse- 
that  the  motion  of  light  is  not  instantaner  quent  diseoveiy.  Doctor  WoUaston  in- 
ous,  but  that  it  takes  up  about  1^  minuteiB  vented  a  very  mgenious  apparatus,  in 
of  time  to  pass  over  a  space  equal  to  the  whichf  by  rneatas  of'  a  rectangular  prism 
diameter  of  the  earth's  orbtt,  which  is  of  flint  j^aas,  the  index  of  teftaction 
nearly  190,000,€00  of  miles  m  length,  or  of  each  substance  is  read  off  at  once 
BttherateofdOCUXX)  miles  per  aeoiHid—a  by  a  vernier,  the  three  eides  of  a  movaUe 
conclusion  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  trian^  perrorming  the  operations  of  re- 
placed hevond  doubt,  by  the'aberretion  of  duction  m  a  verv  compendious  manner, 
the  RtaiB  discovered  by  the  celebrated  doe-  {PkSLThnw^  1803.)  But  trttisparent  media 
lor  Bradlev.  Upon  the  sufegect  of  the  ma-  oqcasioti  not  nierely  a  certain  flexure  of 
terialay  of  light,  doctor  Franklin  observes,  the  white  sunbeam,  called  the  mean  r^/rac- 
in  exmiwing  his  dissent  from  the  doctrine  <ion  .*  they  likewise  decompose,  it  into  its 
that  nght .  consists  of  particles,  of  matter  constitHent  colore  This  eQect  is  called 
continually  driven  off  uom  the  sun's  aur-  ditpenion.  Now,  the  mean  refiractive  and 
ftce,  with  such  enormous  swiftness-—  diqiefsive  powers  of  bodies  are  not  pro- 
**  Must  not  the  onallest  portion  conceive-  portional  to  each  other.  In  some  refract- 
able  have,  with  such  a  motion,  a  force  mg  media,  the  mean  angle  of  refiaction  is 
exceodingtbat  of  a  94  pounder  diadiar]^  smaDer,  whilst  the  anne  of  dispernon  is 
fitMn  a  cannon.'  Must  not  the  sun  dimiiush  Jailer*  From  the-  rensctive  power  of 
exceedingly  by  such  -a  waste  of  matter,  Dodiesf  we  may,  in  many  casta,  mfer  their 
and  the  (Janets,  instead  of  drawing  nearer  chemical  constitution.  For  discovering 
to  him,  as  some  have,  feared.,  rmde  fio  the  purity  of  essential  o^an  examination 
greater  distances,  through  the  ksaened  aX-  widi  doctor  Wollaston'b  instrument  is  of 
traction  ?  Yet  these  particlea^  with  this  (pfeet  utility,  on  account  of  the  smaUness 
amazing*  motion,  will  not  drive  before  of  the  quabti^  requiaite  for  trial  This 
them  or  remove  the  least  uid  slight-  ideaofdoctor  WoUaston  has  been  faappOy 
est  dust  they  meet  with,  and  the  son  prosecuted  by  M.  Bioi  with  regard  to 
appears  to  continue  of  bis  ancient  di-  gaseous  compounds ;  and  we  now  have 
nien8ioaa,aiid  his  attendants  move  in  their  accurate  tables  of  the  refiactive  power  of 
ancient  oifaili.''  He  therefore  conjectures  all  transparent  gaseou%  liquid  and  solid 
that  all  the  phenomena'  flight  may  be  bodies.  Carburet  of  sulphtu' exceeds  all  flu- 
more  nfoperly  solved,  by  suppoaing  all  id  subetanees  in  refiactive  power,  surpass- 
space  filled  with  a  subtile  ekMtic  flui(C  not  ing  even  flint  ghM^  topaz  and  tounnalin ; 
visible  when  at  rest  but  which,  bv  its  vibra-  aiM  m  dispersive  power,  it  exceeds  every 
tions,  tttketa  that  nne'eense  in  the  eye,  as  fluid  subsumce  except  oil  of  caaaia.  Rays 
thoseof  the  air  aflbct  the  groaaer  c»gans  of  light, in  treveis^the  greater  number 
of  the  ear ;  and  evep  dias  different  de*  of  crysbiUized  bodies^  are  commonly  split 
greea  of  vibration  of  due  medium  may  into  two  pencils ;  one  of  which,  called  the 
cause  die  appearances^  of  diflferrat  colors,  ordmanf  rv^y  foHows  the  common  laws  of 
And  die  ceMtated  Euler  has  maintained  refinat^ion,  agreeably  to  die  tables  alhided 
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to,  whBat  tlic other,  called  the  ettraordmch  beyondtbe  rod ;  when  a  print  of  cnmti 

ru  ray,  obeyn  very  differeDt  kwa.    This  shiflB,  the  gveeteat  heat  is  in  the  red  itaelt 

]SicnoiQenoQ  is  produced  id  all  tmnfiparent  It  has  long  beeD^kno^rn,  that  the  aolar  hg^ 

crystals,  whose  primitive  ibnn  is  neither  a  is  capable  of  prodiidDgpoweiful  chenucsl 

cube  nor  a  regidar  octahedron.    ,The  changesi    One  of  the  n^ost  stxikin;  in- 

divisiou  of  tlie  beam  is  sreater  or  less,  ac*  stances-  of  it  is  its  power  of  dsriLeninf  the 

cordhig  to  the  nature  or  the  ciystal,  and  white-  chloridB  of  silTer— an  efiect  mich 

the  diiection  in  which  it  is  cut;  but,  of  takes  place  sfowly  in  the  difibaed  li^  of 

^1  knowii  substances,  that  widch  pro*  day,tKitinthecouiBeoftwoorthreeniimilcs 

duces  tliis  phenomenon  in  the  most  strik-  by  exposure  to  the  sunbeam.  This  eflect  wai 

ing manner,  is  the  etvstaUized  carbonate  iammy  attributed tothe infiuence^f  the 

of  lim^  called  kdoMtpar.  -If  the  white  lunlinous  re^  |  but  it  appean^  from  the 

sunbeam,  admitted  through  a  small  hole  obeervadona  of  Bitter  and  WoUaston,  that 

of  a  windoW'4lmtter   into   o  darkened  it  is  i»wing  to  the  presence  of  oenainiays^ 

room,  be  niad^to  pafls  through  a  triangii-  that  excite  neither  heat  nor  hgfat,  and 

lar  prism  of  ffiaaa,  it  will  be  divi<^'into  which,  from  thcnr  peculiar  ageoey,  are 

a  number  or  splendid  colore  Wiuoh  n>ay  term^  tkemcal  rsys.    It  is  kwdo  that 

be  dirown  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.    New-  the  greatest  chemical  action  ia  excited 

ton  ascestainod  that  if  thk  colored  image,  just  beyond  the  violet  ray  of  the  ptismBtic 

or  gptdhua,  as  it  is  called,  be  divided  idto  spectrum,  and  that  the  spot  next  in  ener- 

S60  parts,  the  xed  will  occupy  45,  the  or-  rjr  is  occupied  by  the  Wolet  ray  itself  and 

ange  37,  the  yellow  ^  the  grseu  60,  the  Sattiie  property -gnduallv  diminishes  as 

blue  60,  the  indigo  40,  and  me  violet  80.  we  advance  to  the  n^n,  beyond  vHikh  it 

The  red  rays,  beins  least  bent  by  the  prism  seems  wholly  wanting.     The  aunbeams, 

from  the  directionofthe  white  beam,are  said  in   traversmg  a  ^iored   glass,  produce 

to  be  least'  refract^  or  the  least  refrangl-  similar  effects  to  those  caiiMd  k^  the  dif- 

ble,  while  die  violet  rays,  being  always  at  ferendy  eoldred  portions  of  the.  spectrum, 

the  other  extremitv  of  the  spectrum^  ard  Thus,  th^  chkmde  of  silver  acauires  a 

called  the  most  renangiUe.    If  4he8e  dif-  black  tint  behind  a  bhie  or  violet  glas%  but 

feremly  colored  rays  oS*  lij^t  be  now  con-  does  not  bbb^ken  befainda  red  or  oiaage 

centnted  on  one  spot.  1^  a  lens^  they  will  s^aas;  on  the  other  hand,  it  beeooies  red 

'  reproduce  colodess  lignt     Newton   as-  bBhitad  a  red  glass,  and  that  mUch  more 

cnbes  the  chfferent  cmors-  of  bodks  to  quickly  than  even  in  the  solar  apeetnuD. 

thdr  poww*  of  absorbing  all  the  primidve  Light  produced  by  .coal  and  wk  gases,  or 

colors,  except  the  peculi^  one  which  they  by  olenant  gas,  even  when,  eenoentnoed 

reflect,  and  of  wliicfi  color  they  thereibre  so  as  to  produce  a  sensible  degree  of  heat, 

appear  to  our  eye.    The  different  colored  was  fi>Mnd^.by  Mr.  Brande,  to  ooeasion  no 

rays  possess  veiy  difierent  powers  of  ittur  isbange'  in  the  color  of  muriate  o/  ailrer, 

mination.    The  lightest  green,  or  deepest  nor  in  mixturea  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen ; 

yellow,  which  are  near  the  ceatre«  throw  whHe  die  light  emitted  by  electrised  etrnx- 

mere  light  on  a  printed  page  than  any  of  coal  speedi^  affected  me  ninriale,  and 

the  mys  to  vwds  either  sioe  of  the  spectrum,  oansea  these  gases  to  unite,  and  some- 

The  rays  of  the  prismatic  i^pecfrum  dxOSex  times  with  exploeioii.    The  concenimed 

from  one   another  a]a6  in  their  headpff  hght  of  the  moon,  fike  that  of  the  gaaea, 

power,  as  was  first  noticed  1^  Herschiel.  produced'  no  change.     Tba  unportanee 

Inviewing  the  sun„  by  means  of  large  telef-  of  light  to  plants  is  well  known :  deprived 

copes,  through  diiferendy  pelored  daiken-  of  it,  the^  become  vriiite,  and  cootain  an 

ing  glasses,  he  sometimes  experienced  a  excess  of  saccharine  and  aqaeous  parti 

strong  iieat,  attended  with  very  Utde  light,  clea ;  and  flowers' owe  the  vaiiety.wl  in 

andj  at  other  times,  he  hafi  a  strong  light  tensity  of  their  hues  to  the  influenoe  cf  the 

with  a  little  heat    This  observation  led  fo  solar  beams.    Even  animals  rsquire  the 

his  well  known  re^earehes  upon  this  sub-  presence  of  the  rays  of  the  aon,  and  theb 

ject,  from  which  he  concluded '  that  the  coIotb  seem  materiallv  to  depend  upon  the 

maximum  heat  is  just  without  the  spec-  chemical  influence  of  these  nys.    A  earn- 

tnim,  beyond  the.  t^  ray.    Others  have  parison  between  the  polar  and  tropical 

found  the  greatest  heat  ia  the  red  ray  itself  j  animals,  and  between*  the  parts  of  tMr 

but  the  recent  observations  of  M.  Seebeck  bodies  exposed,  and  thcMK  not  exposed  to 

have  shown  that  the  point  of  greatest  heat  hght,  sfaovta  the  conectnees  of  tlua  ctpin- 

was  variable,  acdording'  to  the  kind  of  ion.    •  (For  ^an  account  of  the  phyokal 

prism  wiiich  was  employed  for  refincting  affections,  and  other  chemical  eneets  of 

tlie  rays.     When  a  prism  of  fine  flint  light,    see  0fAic9^   Ph09pkon9C€mte^  sad 

gia«  is  usedf  the  gr^atcat  heat  is  constantly  PoUmsMm  ^  Ias^) 
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LMtj  Jlkrrtiioin  tff.    (See  Abtrrati&n,)  means  of  diBdngaiBhing  each  Ugfathouse 

Lif^  Difimon  €fit»  PmUdeM,    (See  from  eveiy  other,  as  well  as  from  otfaet* 

DniSwiHtf^  lights  on  shor^  or  id  ships,  or  in  the 

LioBT   Cavalkt,    or    Horse.     (See  heavens.     The   best   constructed   li^t- 

Cawdnf,)  houses^  in  Great  Britain,  are  fitted  up  mtfa 

Liohtbr;  a  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  parabolic  reflectors,  consistinf^  of  a  circu- 

vessel,  employed  to  cany  goods  to  or  from  lar  sheet  of  copper,  plated  with  silyer,  in 

a  ship.                                                    -  the  prapoition  of  six  ounceato'each  pound 

LieHTFOOT,  John,  <a  learned  English  of  copper,  and  fbnned  into  a  parabolic 

divine^  bom  1603,  received  his  educatioii  curve^  by  the  assistance  of  a  gauge,  hv  a 

at  Christ-church,  Cambridga.'  He  made  very  nice  iNy>ce8s  of  hanimering.    The 

extraordinary   advances    in    the   Greek  reflefetor,  thus  shaped,  is  then  poHshed 

and  Latin  languages,  and  becanie  curate  with   the   hand.     An   Aigand  lamp  is 

of   Norton-under-Hales.'     Sur   Rowland  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  parsbololdal 

Ckrtton  made  Mr.  Ligfatfoot  his  chaplain,  sudaee,  aAd  the'  oil  is  supfuied  by  the 

and  took  him  into  his  house,  where  he  lamp  behind.    But  the  disadvantages  of 

applied  himself  to  Hebrew  with  sin^iiilitf  this  mode  are  acknowledged ;  such  as  the 

assiduity  and  success.    In  1639,  hepnnted  loss  of  light,  partly  from  Tte  absorption  \>y 

his  fiist  work,'  entitled  EndMh^  or  Miscel-  the  reflector,  and  ^fMutly  from  the  collision 

Units,  Christian  and  Judaical,  which  he  of  the  mays;  the  irapoflsibility  of  increasing 

dedicated  to  sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who  the  mtensi^r  of  the  light  in  daik  and  ha^ 

presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Ashley,  weather;  the  difficulty  of  fbrming  distin- 

in  Stafibrdshire^    Here  he  resided  until  gnishing  lights,  &c.    The  important  m- 

his  appointment  as  one  of  the  parliamen-  vehtion  of  the  polyzonal  lenses,  in  which 

taiy  assembly  of  divines  rendterra  It  n6ces-  reflection  is  emplc^ed  instead,  of  reflec- 

eaiy  for  him  to  remove  to  London.    He  tHm,  s^eiii&  thereft»«,  likelv  to  supenede 

wannty  pressed  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  use  of^  reflectors.     This  subject  is 

the  church,  in  the  Presbyterian  form.    In  treated  by  Brewster  [ThmBoetioni  of  (he 

1655,  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  Caih^  Umial  Society  of  Edinburgh,  voL  xil  and 

bridse,  and  zealously  promoted  the  poly-  by  11  FVesfiel,  in  a  memoir  read  .before 

glot  Bible.     After  the  restoration,  he  was  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris — Sur  vn 

appointed  one  of  the   assistants  at  the  nouvedu'  Syaihne'  d'Eclairagt  du  Pharu 

Savoy   conference,  where  he,  however,  (1823) — and  the  ImperfectioDs  of  the  para- 
attended  but  once. or  twice,  giving  all  hip  ^  boHc  refleCtore,  and  the  superiority  of  the 

attention  to  the  completion  of  his  Harmo^  polyzonal  lenses  over  othet^  are  explmned. 

ny. .  He  died  Dec.  6, 1675^    The  works  Another-  important  problem  {s  the  con- 

of  doctor  Lightfoot,  who,  fbr  rabbinical  structi6n  of  distinguishing  lights,  so  that 

learning,  has  had  few  equals,  were  printed  the  mariner  may  not  be  deceived  m  tak^ 

in  168Cin  3  vols.,  fblje ;  and  ajnun,  with  ingone  fightliouse  for  another.   Single  and 

additions,  at  Amsterdam^  hi  1686;  and  by  double  smtionary  lights,  or  lights  dwposed 

Leusden,  at  .Utrecht,  1689,  in  3  vola    An  in  different  forms,  were  firSf  employed: 

octavo  volume  of  bis  remains  was  also  revolVing  lights  were  next  adopteo, which 

published  by  Strype,  which  contains  some  appeared  and  disappeored  at  intervals;  and 

curious  particulars  6f  his  private  lifb.  these  are  sometimes  exhibited  double  or 

LioHTHousES  were  in  use  with  the  an-  triple.    The  lights  may  be^so  disposed  as 

dents.  The  towers  of  Scstos  and  Abydos,  only  to  illuminate  the  saf^  channel    DH*- 

the  cokMBus  of  Rhodes,  the  well-known  ference  of  color  is  sometimes  made  use  of 

tower  on  tiie  island  of  Pharos,  off  Alexan-  as  a  distinction.    It  sotnetimes  becomes 

dria,  are  examples.    Suetonius  also  men-  dearable,  as  in  tiazy  weather,  to  produce 

tions  a  k>fbr  tower  at  Osiia,  and  another  jon  a  yeiy  intense  li^t     A  plan,  was  pro- 

the  coast  of  Batavia,ere<^ed  for  the  purpose  posed,  to  effect  this  object,  by  lieutenant 

of  guiding  the  mariner  lyy  their  lifffat    In  l>injmmond  {Philosopk,  TVmu.,  1636),  by 

Ughtiug  a  great  extent  of  coast,  it  becomes  directing  upon  a  ball  of '  chalk,  a  quarter 

necessaij  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  an.  mch  in  diameter, . three  alcoholic 

of  tho'  hghthouses  in  such  a  manner,  thtt  flames,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  oxygen, 

they  may  be  readily  disdnguirtied  from  The  employment  of  gas,  ui  lighthouses, 

each  other,  and,  at  the  same  iime,  so  has  also  been  recommended, 

disposed  as  not  to  leave  vessels  without  Fha^niftlAf^  diflers  from  the  preoed- 

aome  point  by  which  to  direct  their  course ;  ing  bv  its  heing  erected  on  board  a  vessel, 

and,  in  constructing  each  niember  of  the  which  is  strodgly  moored  upon  a  sand  or 

aeries,  care  should  )Se  taken  to  provide,  for  shaUow,  to  warn  ships  against  approa^- 

«  sufficient  brilliancy  of  fight,  and  fbr  ing  it. 
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Light  In pahtrt  ;  a  nanie  eiven  to  all  joined  the  CongregatioD  ibr  the  Pra^ofa* 

ibot-aoldiere  not  intended  to  ngbt  in  col-  tioti  of  the  Faith,  vHiich  had  t^een  mati- 

unin,  or»  at  least,  to  fight  chiefly  as  sharp-  tuted  in  Naples,  and  occupied  himseif  as 

shooten.    They  are,  in  soitae  annie&  thie  a  missionary  in  the  •  ioslniction  of  the 

opposite  to  greticufters.     However,  light  ignomnt  peasantry.    In  1732,  he  fouoded 

tf^antrv  is  not  a  distinguishing'  name^  amonasteiy  in  thehen»itageofSt.Maiy, 

according  to  the  present  organization  of  at  Villa  Soala  <ip  tlie  Prin6i|iato  Citn\ 

armies.    (See  brfaniry^   TmiZlnir«, .  au(i  With  the  approbadou  of  the  pope,  the 

(htnadia'.)  members'  of  whi^ih  were  eaUed  the  er- 

LioHTNUfe.    (See  EUdtriciiy,)  deroftht  nioH  Aoj^  Redunur^  and  were 

LiOBTNiNo-Ron.    (See  CondudoK)  to  be  employed  m  the  instruction  of  the 

Light woon ;  a  name  given,  hi  Ameri-  people.    This  new  order  soon  eilMMled 

ca,  to  Ihe  knots  and  otJtor  resmous  parts  over  both  Sicilies.    The  first  booses  be- 

of  iHne  ti«es.  longing   to  it  were  at  Salenio,  Conza, 

LiGNB, .  Charles  Joseph,  prince  de,  a  Nocera  and  Bovino.     Fot  a  long  time 

brave  soldier  and  talented  author,  was  this  OFder,  so  much  like  the  Jesuits^  was 

bom  at  Brussels,  in  173Sx    The  prince  d0  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  till, 

Ligne  devoted  Ins  early  years  to  the  study  in  1811,  they  took  possession  of  the  sup- 

ofthe  classics  and  the  science  of  war.    In  pressed   Carthusian   monastery   at  Val- 

1755,  he  entered  the  Austrian  service^  and  Saint,  in  die  canton  of  t^ribuig,  the  oocu- 

served  as  captain  till  1758;    In  1759,  ho  pants  of  which  (sofne  Trapfrists)  had  been 

was  made  coloneL    At  the  end  of  the  expelled.     They  subsequeudy  appeared 

war,  he  was  stationed  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  Austrian^  dominions,  and  even  in 

with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  the  the  capital,  wh<$re  'they  now  Jyave  a  rich 

ooimt  d'Artois  invited  him  to  the  Freiich  establishmeiu.    Liguon  was,  in  17G3,  ap- 

court,  where  1^  society  wad  generally  pointed  bishop  of  Santa  Agata  de*  Gotici 

sought,  and  he  was  adimtted  into  the  pri-  (in  the  Principato  Ultra),  by  Clement  XIH* 

vacy  of  the  royal  fiunily.     H0   visited  from  which  office  he  was  released  by 

England  and  Italy.     In  1770,  he  was  PiusVI.  in  1775,  at  Ins  owu  request, being 

4jresent  at  the  iiieeting^  of  Frederic  tlie  oldy  sicldy,  and  so  exhaiuitod  by  ftsdng 

Great  with  Joseph  II,  in  Silesia.    On  a  and  penance,  that  he  was  no  longer  able 

vi^  to  Petersburg,  he  received  great  hor^  to  perform  the  duties  of  Ins  office.    He 

ors  Irora  the  enfpres^.    His  conduct  in  retired  to  the  chief  fouudatipii  of  bis  oider, 

the  Netherlands  had  made  him  very  pop-  at  Nocera  de'  Pagani,  and  died  there, 

ular.    He  accompanied  the  empress  Cath-  Aug.  1, 1787,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90 

arine  to  Cherson.    At  the  commencement  years.     Since  1816,  his  name  has  been 

of  the  w^  with  the  Turks,  he  was  Aus-  elvrolled  in  the  Romish  calendar  of  sainls. 

triiMi  ^mbassadctt-  to  the  Russian  army;  H^  writiiigy,  which  are  of  an   asoecic 

afterwards,  he  commanded  part  of  the  ciiaracter^  have  appeared,  partly  at  Naplesv 

army  which  besieged  and  took  Belgrade,  and  partly  at  Venice. 
He  di<;d  Dec  13, 1814.    He  has  given       Liouria^  with  >the  Romans,  was  that 

historical  accounts  of.  several  battles  in  portion  of  the  north  of  Italy,  extending 

wldch.  lie  took  an  active  part    His  kuowl-  aloii|r  die  Mediterraneaii,  firbm  the  borders 

edge,  experience,  activity,  and  acute  ob-  of  ^patice  to  theicitv'of  Leghorn,  and 

servatioh,  appear  in  his  numerous  writ-  bounded,  on  the  nocih,  by  the  river  Pow 

ings,  of  which  30  volumes  were  published,  In  1797,  the  aristocratic  re|Hiblic  of  Genoa 

at  dmerent  periods,  oO  a  variety  of  sub-  received  from.  Bonaparte  a  democmdr. 

ieots,  in  verse  and  {xose,  in  the  French  constitution,  under  the  appeilaiioa  <Mf  the 

lan^agc.    Madtoe  de  Stael,^ited  ase-  lagurian  r^ftublie.    This  repuUvc  eeaaed 

lectKxi  from  them.    He  gives  much  iufor-  to' exist  in  1805,  when  the  emperor  incor- 

mation  on  the  leading  ^rsons  and  events  poratod  it  with  France.     Suioe  1814,  it 

of  his  time,.  i|i  an  aiiiusuig  and  instmctive  has  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 

manner.  dinia. 
LioNUMviTf.  .  (.See  Cifuatact<]fi.j   .  Lilac  i^ynnga),    .This  beautiful  and 

LioxT,  BATTf.E  OP,  ou  June  16,  .1815.  familiar  shrub,  the  ornament  of  our  gar- 

(See  Quatrebrasy  ai^d  Waterloo.)  dens,  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  stir- 

LiouoRi,  Alphonso  Maria  de,  born  at  rounding  countries^    It  belongs  to  thedi- 

Naf >le8,  Sept.  26, 1696,  and  fotuider  of  the  wukia  inonogifma  of  LinnsBus,  and  to  the 

sect  called  lAgoriats^oir  RtdemptorutSf  was  natural  fnmily  jasmine^  in  which  are  in- 

originoUy  a  lawyer ;  but  some  unpleasant  eluded  the  olive,  the  privet  and  the  jas- 

cucumstances  m  his  profession  mduced  mine. .  Tlie  corolla  is  iunnel-abaped,  and 

him  to  become  a  priest^  in  172S.    He  soon  divided  into  fbur  segments ;  the  leaves 
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•re  oppoote ;  and  the  flowen  are  agree-  eomnutteey  the  jiuy  boldly  acquitted  him. 
My  aceiuedy  and  dispoaed  in  larce  pyram-  A  new  offence  which  he  gave  the  oarlia- 
idiJ  raceroea,  of  a  bluish  or  purplish  color,  ment,  induced  that  body  to  pass  a  tieavy 
It  is  of  easy  culture.  Three  other  qiecies  fine  on  him,  with  an  order  to  quit  the 
of  Jjfm^a  are  known,  all  from  the  J^Sdsc-  country ;  on  which  he  retired  to  Holland, 
era  continent.  until  it  was  dissolved,  when  he  used  aU 
LiLBCJiKE,  J^hn,  a  republican,  during  his  interest  to  gain  a  passport,  but,  not 
the  tiine  of  Charles  I  and  Cromwel^  succeeding,  he  ventured  home,  without 
born  in  1618,  was  placed  with  a  clothier  one.  Beii^  apprehended,  he  was  again 
in  London*  Of  a  bold,  unquiet  and  for-  committed  to  Newgate,  and  once  more 
ward  temper,  one  of  his  first  exploits  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  defend- 
to  ^  summon  hia  master  before  the  city  ed  himself  so  ably  that  he  was  once  more 
chamberiain  for  ill  usage.  He  employed  acquitted.  He  then  settled  at  Eltham,  in 
his  leisure  in  studying,  the  reli^ous  s>'8-  Kent,  became  a  Quaker,  and  preached 
terns  and  controversies  of  the  time;  and  at  the  meetings  of  that  body  at  Wool- 
the  Book  of  Martyrs,  in  particular,  iuspir-  wich,  until  his  djdaxh  in  1657,  at  the  earfy 
ed  him  with  an  cnthusiasdc  passion  for  age  of  39. 

eucounterine  all  sorts  of  danger  in  the  Lille,  Comt£  de;  the  name  whieh 
cause  of  trudi.  Dr.  Bastwick,  men  under  Moneieur  (comte  de  Provence,  aflerwasda 
Btaf-chamber  prosecution,  employed  him  Louis  XVIII)  adopted  when  be  emigrat- 
to  set  and-episcopal  strictures  printed  in  ed,  ^during  the  life  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
Holhuid.  On  his  return,  he  employed  him*  was  styled  thus  also  by  the  French  im- 
self  in  similar' occupndonS)  buti^  being  be-  perial  government,  and  in  tli^  MoniUw, 
trayed  by  an  associate,  he  was  tried  &fbre  Lillo,  Geoige,  an  Elnf  lish  trade  poet, 
tiie  star-channber,  where  his  deportment  b^ra  16Gi3,  in  London.  He  ttras  Iby  trade 
waaso  firm  that  he  acquired  the  appelladon  a  jeweller,  but,  notwithstanding  his  atten- 
of^fru-lfom  Mn,  He  -was  doomed  toter  tion  to  business,. he  dedicated  a  oonskler- 
ceive  500  la^es,  and .  stand  in  the  jnlloiy,  able  portion  of  his  time  to  the  cuhlvatioo 
which  sentence  was  executed,  in  April,  of  the  drama.  Fieldinc,  the  author  of 
16S^  with  great  aeverity.  On  the  meet-  Tom  Jones,  himself  a  mwnatist,  and  the 
ing  of  the  long  parliament,  a  vote  passed  contemporary  and  peraonal  firiend  of  Lil- 
tlio  house  of  commons,  pronouncing  the  la  bears  strong  testmiony  to  the  integrity 
sentence  against  Hlbr.  LilDurne  barbarous  or  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  excellence 
and  illegal,  and  that  reparation  should  be  of  his  socia)  qualities.  An  edition  of  his 
made  to  him  ^r  his  sufieruigs  and  lofses.  plays  was  published,  in  1775,  by  Davies, 
He  then  .served  in  the  pariiamentaiy  m  two  volumes,  12mo.  The  principal 
army.  Dislike  to  the  measures  of  Fair-  are  George  Barnwell,  or  the  Lonaon 
fiix  and  CromweU,  ipduced  him  soon  af-  frentice,  a  tra^y  founded  on  an  inci- 
ter to  lay  down  his  sword,  but  it  was  only  dient  in  domesac  life,  said  to  have  taken 
to  take  up  the  pen  against  idl  whoae  no-  place  at  Camberwell  (this  play,  tiB 
litieal  conduct  ofiended  him.  Biemg  wit^  these  few  yearn,  k  was  always  cu»- 
committed  to  Newgate  for  .  contempt,  totnary  to  represent  oi^  lord  mavor's  dayj; 
when  brought  before  the  house  of  lonls  Fatal  Ciuiosity,  ajso  said  to  be  founded  m 
for  a  libel  on  the  eari  of  Manchester,  he  &ct  f  Arden  .  of  Feversham,  which  was 
contrived,  while  .thus  inmiured,  to  puMish  -certainly  so ;  and  Elmeric. 
pamphlets  in  rapid  succession,  in  which  Lilly,  John,  a  dramatic  writer,  bora 
hevirulentiy  assayed  his  enemies,  and  about  1553,  studied  at  Oxford  and  Cam* 
even  made  a  chaige  of  high  treason  bridge.  He  attempted  to  reform  and 
against  Cromwell  and  Irelon.  For  tiiis  purify  the  Eiif^lish  lansuage  in  two  fim- 
he  was  ordered  to  be  trM  for  sed]tk>us  tastic  producdons  entitled  Euphues  and 
practices;  but  so  active  and  numerous  bis  England  (1580),  and  Euphues  and  his 
were  hjs  fiiends  among  the  peo]de,  that,  Anatomy  of  Wit  (1581 1,  which  met  witi) 
in  1648,  the  house  of  commons  thought  great'  success.  A  specimen  of  Euphuism 
fit  to. discharge  him,  and  make  an  order  may  be  seen  in  th«  character  of  sir  Pier- 
for  reparation,  for  his  suffering  At  the  cie  Shaiton,  in  the  Monastery  of  su*  Wal- 
time  of  the  king's  death,  he  busied  him-  ter  Scottr  Lilly  was  also  tiie  author  of  a 
self  in  drawing  up  a  new  constitution,  famous  pamphlet  against  Martin  Marpre- 
ond  boldly  maintained  the  r^bts  of  the  la&  aild  his  party,  enrided  Pappe  with  a 
people  against  the  army.  Sot  dangerous  Hatchet,  published  about  15^,  and  at- 
did  he  appear  to  Cromwell  itnd  his  coun-  tributed  to  Nashe.  (See  Warton's  Ifutf. 
cil,  Uiat  he  Wiis  again  committed  for  hi^i  qf  BngH^h  Poetry ;  Ellis's  Specmens.) 
treason,  but,  being  tried  before  a  special  Lilly,  William,  a  &mous  Engiisli  aa- 
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trologer,  bom  at  Diaeworth,  in  LeksMter-  «xeeinioiier,    A  ahoft  tinie  after,  be  aoad 

shirei  in  1602;  went  early  to  Lonaon,  out  his  pardon  under  the  great  seaVand 

where  his  neceaaitiea  obliged  him  to  ar-  retired  to  Horgham.     In  1666^  aome  of 

tide  himaelf  aa  servant  to  a  mantiia-  the  membera^  suspecting,  firnn  the  hiero- 

maker  in  St  Clenient  Danes.    In  VSUi,  giyphic  to  his  almanac,  tiiat  he  might 

he  became  book-keeper  to  a  tradesman  know  something  of.  the  causae  of  tlie 

who  could  not  wiite,  on  whose  death  he  great  fire  which  ibUow^  its  publicatkm, 

married  his  widow,  with  a  fortune  of  had  him  sent  for  to  a  committee  of  inqui- 

£1000.    In  IGSSij  he  turned  his  attention  nr,  when  he  asseited  that  he  had  certainly 


to  astrology ; /and  he  gare  the  putrfic  a  foreseen  the  event,  but  could  aar ^ 

specimen  of  his  skill,  by  an  assurance,  in  as  to  the  cause.  IDs  life,  lately  repub- 
1633;  that  the  kins  had  chosen  an  un-  liahed,  ia  a  very  entertaining  productiou, 
hickv  horoscope  ror  his  coronation  in  steering,  as  he  does,  between  truth  and 
Scotland.  About  this  time,  he  procured  a  ^fidsehood,  and  aeldom  indulging  in  more 
manuscript  copy  of  a  book  bv  Oomelius  of  the  latter  than,  is  necessaiy  to  support 
Agrippa,  entitled' .^^  noUnia,  mm  which  his  chaiactar  as  an  astrologer, 
he  imoibed  the  doctrine  of  the  mane  cir-  Lilt  ;  a  magnificent  ^us  of  pJanta 
cle,  and  invocation  of  demons.  In  the  belonging  to  tlw  hexandna  mnogifma  of 
«anie  year,  1634,  he  was  allowed,  tr^  the  Linnaeus.  The  root  is  a  scaly  bulb ;  the 
dean  of  Westminster,  to' assist  6avid  leaves  simple,  scattered  or  vefticiilate ;  the 
Ramsay,  thekln^s  clock-maker,  in  search  stem  heihaceous,  simple,  and  bearing,  at 
of  a  hidden  treasure  in  Westminster  ab^  the  summit,  very  large  and  elegantly 
bey,  another  associate  being,found  in  one  fonned  flovvers.  .  The  <ioroJ]a  is  eampan- 
Jonn  Scot,  who  pretended  to  understand  ulate,  and  consists  of  six  pefals,^  which 
the  mysteiy  of  miners'  divining:  roda  are  often  reflexed  at  the  extremity. 
These  three  worthies  accordingly  made  Among  the  most  beautifid  of  the  species, 
the  experiment  on  the  night  appointed,  and  indeed  of  all  our  guden  plants,  are 
and,  after  diggiiM^  up  a  cofiin  to  no  pur-  the  Ulium  candvhm,  or  common  white 
nosC;  they  were  lightened  from  the  place  lily ;  L.  marCmroft,  or  Turk's  cap ;  and 
oy  a  violent  storm,  which  UHy,  in  the  Jj.  %rmui7k— afl  finm  the  Eastern  conti- 
sequel,  attributed  to  demons,  whom  he  neat.  The  finest  of  our  own  specks  is 
hiid  found  means  to  dismiss.  In  1644,'  he  the  L.  n^9«r6t«i,  which  grows,  in  marshes, 
published  his  Merlihus  AnffUcus^  which  to  tne  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  bearing 
he  continued,  annually,  qntil  his  death,  reflexed  orange  fiowerp  spotted-  with 
Having  acquired  the  friendship  of  Bui-  black,  which,  wheii  hUmerous  on  the 
strode  Wbitlock,  he  devot^  himself  6>  9ame  Stem,  miake.  a  splendid  amiearBnce. 
the  interests  of  .the  parliament,  although  Five  other  species,  all  of  them  beautiful, 
he  occasionally  varied  bis  predictions,  m  mhabit  the  U.  ^tatesw— The  lily  has  al- 
order  the  more  easily  to  impose  on  the  ways  h^  a  prominent  place  in  endJem- 
credulity  of  the  age.  In  th^  year  1648;  atic  language.  In  the  middle 'agea^  and 
Lilly  and  Booker,  another  astrobger,  in  modem  times,  the  white  Uly  has  been 
were  sent  to  tb6  camp  at  Colchester^to  the  Emblem  of  clnAity.  Hence  the  Yir- 
eneourage  ihe  soldiera  by  their  predic-  ^a  Maiy  is  ofbn'Tepresented  with  a  lily 
tions ;  and  such  was  liis  reputation,  that  m  her  hand,  or  by  hco-  side.  Gardaa,  dke 
he  was  rewarded  fer  his  various  services  sixth,  king  of  Navarre,  estahlished  an  or- 
(on'e  of  which  was  obtaining  secret  iutel-  der  of  the  lify  in  104^  in  honor  of  the 
ligence  f^m  France]  with  a  pension  of  Virgin,  because  her  picture  had  been 
£100  per  annum.  About  this  time,  he.  found  on  a  lily  at  Nogera,  the  royal  reai- 
read  public  lectures  on  astrology,  and  dence.  In  the  begirming  of  the  fifteenth 
succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  eiiabled  to  peptury,  Ferdinand  I  of  Arragon  founded 
lay  out  £2000  in  fee-&rm  rents  at  Hoia-  an  order  of  ^  the  ^y  or  flower-pots^  the 
ham.  In  1659,  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  knights  of  which  wore  a  double  chun, 
age,  he  received  the  present  of  a  golden  consisting  of  flower-pots  filled  with  while 
chain  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  whom  lilies.  'Die  lily,  or,  rather,  theJItur-d^-Uij 
he  had  mentioned  with  great  respect  in  as  is  well  knoven,  is  the  emblem  oi  the 
his  almanac.  On  /the  restoration,  Lilly  Bourbons,  and  of  many  other  fipw^fc^ 
was  taken  into  custody  by  order  of  imt-  The  form  is  well  knoWn^  and  there  are 
liament,  as  one  of  the  depositaries  or  the  various  ^minions  respecting  the  origiB  of 
secrets  of  the  republicanSi  aiid  examined  thii^  emblem;  Some  thiii  that  the  fig- 
concerning  the  persons  who  beheaded  ^  tues  originally  represented  the  heftda  of 
king,  when  he  declared  timt  he  had  been  halberds,  viiiich  they  certainly  modi  re- 
informed  that  comet  Joyce  acted  as  the  semble.    Some  tidied  them  for  the  floras 


of  the  irif,  which  grow  on  the  rirer  two  ettories,  aod  me  coAimonly  built  of 
Lya.  They  have  even  been  taken  fer  wood,  with  flat  roofs,  from  which  con- 
bees,  or  fbr  toads.  They  were  adopted,  stn^cdon  no  incouvcnience  arises,  in  a 
in  1179,  by  Louis  VII.  Philip-Au^i^us  countiy  where  rain  is  unknown.  The 
first  used  them  on  the  royal  seals.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are  built  in  a  Moorish 
settled  use  of  three  Jlettn^4u  began  styl^.  introduced  fiom  Spain^  They 
with  Charles  VI.  ,Wheii  tlie  count  d*Ar-  consist  of  a  square  pile,  of  the  height 
toi%  afterwards  Charles  X,  entereSd  above-n^entioned,  enclosing  a  quadrangu- 
France,  in  1814,  the  lily  became  a  jpcuty  lar  court,  which  is  surrounded  with  piaz- 
enAlem.  The  adherents  of  the  I>our-  ass,  and  sometimes  contains  a  second,  or 
bons  wore  a  lily  in  the  button-hole,  )»us-  even  third  innet  court  The  Place,  or 
pended  by  a  white  riband.  The  French  great  square,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is 
government  subsequently  distributed  tliem  surrounded  pardy  with  shop^  and  partly 
with  much  proftision,  on  various  occa-  with  publie  buildimn,  among  whicn  are 
nous;  as  to  pupils  who  appeared  well  at  the  cathedral,  and  fiie  gbveniment,  once 
public  examinauons.  After  the  battle  of  the  vice-regal  palace,  in  which  are  diown 
Waterioo,  Louis  XVIII  offered  Bl^icher  the  •  haU  of  ywasrfnation,  where  Pizarro 
to  give  the  lily  to  ^very  Prussian  soldier;  was  aasassinated,  and  the  ball  of  inde- 
but  he  decliiied  the  honor.  During  tlie  pen(ien^.  "Hie  riches  which  have  been 
revolution  of  1890/  the  lily  was  not  at-  lavished  on  the  dst^tedrsl  aw  almost  be- 
tacked,  as  the-  memoi^'  of  LoUis  XVIII  yond  belief^  any  where  but  in  a  city  which 
was  respected ;  but  when  the  Carlists  pub-  once  paved  a  street  with  ipgots  of  silver, 
licly  celebrated  the  day  of  baptism  or  the  in  honor  of  a  new  viceroy.  •  The  Cabildo, 
duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  people,  iildignant  or  city-house,  buih  in  tM  Chinese  s^'le, 
at  such  a  scene^  destroyed  ihjd  lily  when^v-  tha  arcfaiepiscopal  palace,  the  mint,  the 
er  it  could  be  found.  The'  government  palace  of  tne  inquisition  (part  of  which  is 
(Casimnr  Peirier  being  prime  minister)  now  occupied  as  a  national  museum]^  and 
ordered  all  the  crosses  ana  the  lilies  to  be  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  said  to 
removed  from  the  public  edifices,  &c^  cover  an  eiffhth  of  the  whole  city,  and 
though  it  had  just  bemee  been  in  contem-  which  Mr.  mewart  found  almost  deserted^ 
plation  to  introduce  ibeJUun'<U4ii  upon  are  vvorthy  of  notice.  /Previously  to  the 
the  tricolored  banners.  laie  changes,  the  number  of  monks  in  li- 
LiMA,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  ma  wap  reckoned  at  1200,  but  they  aie 
Peru,  formeriy  called  dudad  delot  Btyti'  now  veiy  few.  There  are  l4  conventa 
(city  of  kingsl  is  situated  on  the  river  fti-  for  women,  and  a  nupober  of  coioa  dt  tx- 
mac,  fiom  which  Its  present  name  is  de-  crpidoy  into  which  ladies  retire  for  two  or 
rived  by  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  about  thrte  weeks,  ta  perform  various  acts  of 
10  miles  fiom  the  Pacific  ocean ;  Ion.  77°  pious  penance.  .A  universitv  was  found- 
7'  W. ;  lat  13°  Sy  S. ; .  population,  accord-  ed  at  Lima  in  1551,  which  obtained  koax 
ing  to  Caldcleugh  (Trav^b  in  8outh  Amer-  the  crown  of  Spain  the  same  privileges  as 
ica),  in  1624, 70,000 ;  according  to  Stewart  that  of  Salamanca.  The  higher  classes  of 
(New  Yofk,  1881  )|  who  visit^  it  in  1829,  the  inhabitants  are  |^i>erallv  well  educat- 
50,000.  It  is  aboqt  700  feet  above  the  ed,  and  the  women  are  celebrated  for  their 
level  of  the  sea,  and  presents  a  beautiful  vivacity  and  beauty.  Both  sexes  smoke ; 
appearance  from  Callao,  its  port. .  The  ^nd  this  practice  is  excused,  under  the 
entrance  is  by  a  beautifiil  avenue,  or  pub-  pretence  mat  it  is  rendered  necessai^  by 
lie  walk,  called  the  aimedoj  at  the  end  of  the  mists  and  drizzle  (called,  by  sailors, 
which  Was  a  handsome  gate,  now  in  rains.  Ptnman  dew\  which  prev^l  at  certain 
Pizano,  in  laying  out  the  cit}',  distributed  seasons.  The  manners- of  the  people  are 
the  spaces  for  the  houses  into  mmrters,  of  so  loose  as  to  be  proverbial  in  that  part  6f 
150  iMtntt,  or  Spanish  yards.  The  streets  thev^orkL  Music,  bull-fights  and  cards 
are  broad,  and  uniformly  intersect  each  are  the  principal  amusements;  dancing, 
other  at  right  angles^  running  either  fiom  \vhich  is  a  ^vorite  in  many  of  the  south- 
north  to  south  or  fi»m  east  to  west  SmaH  em  republics,  not  being  popular  witii  the 
streams  of  water,  conducted  fifom  the  river  Limauians.  The  Spaniards  of  Lima  are 
above  the  town,  and  arobed  over,  contrib-  at  present  almost  all  Creoles,  the  Cha- 
ute  lo  its  cleanliness.  On  the  opposite  petones,  or  European  Spaniards,  having 
side  of  the  river,  connected  with  tm  city  left  the  countiy  during  the  troubles.  In 
by  a  bridge,  is  the  suburb  of  Sl  Lazaniss  1824,  there  were  15,000  slaves  in  the  city; 
In  consequence  of  the  fr^bqtiency  of  the  but  the  new  Peruvian  constitution  of  1828 
earthquakes  by  itbich  lima  has  sufierad,  abolished  slavery.  Lima  has  been  repeat* 
the  bouses  are  seldom  raised  more  than  ediy  kid  in  ruins  by  earthquakes^  more 
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than  90  of  which  it  has  experienoed  since       Lm buro  ;  the  oame  of  serend  plsoet 

1582.    The  most  deetructiTe  wero  those  and  piovinoefl^  of  which  we  shall  only 

in  1586,  1630^  1665, 163^  when  a  great  mentiOD  the  pronnce  of  the  Tietberiands, 

pa^  of  the  city  was  totally  destroyedi  containing  loOO  sqaSrs  miles,  and  293^000 

those  in  1687, 1746,  when  not  more  than  inhabitants,  chiefly  CatholioB.    The  Wal- 

20  bouses  out  of  3000  were  left  standing,  loon,  Flemisb,  Dutch  and  Geiman  ian- 

andx>f  23  ships,  in  the  harbor  of  Callao,  puaxes  are  spoken.    The  principal  river 

19  were  sunk;  those  ui  1764,  1622  and  is  the  Meuse.    Maestricfat  is  the  capital 

1828,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  veiy  The  celebrated  Umbuig  cheese  is  made 

destructive.    (For  the  polkical  events  of  at  LimbuTi^,  a  place  in  the  circle  Of  Ver- 

>v1iich  Lima  haJs  recently  been  the  theatre,  viers,  {Hovmce  of  lieae  (q.  rX 
see  La  Mar,  and  Peru,)  Lime,  or  Linden  (HUay    The  species 

Limb  ;  the  outermost  border,  6r  gradu-  of.  luiden  are  laige  trees,  with  altenate, 

atod  edge  of  a  quad^t^  astrolabe,  or  such  simple  and  cordate  leaves,  and  A)werB 

like  mathematical  instrument.    The  woid  disposed  on  a  common  peduncle,  whacb 

is  also  used  for  the  Wh  of  the  primitive  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  fofiaoeoos 

circle,  in  any  projection  of  the  sphere  m  bract.    The  American  lime,  or  bass-wood, 

pUmo.    I^mh  also  sicniiies  the  outermost  is  a  large  and  beautifiil  tree,  inhriwiing 

border  or  edse  of  tne  sun  and  moon ;  as  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 

the  upper  limb  or  edge,  the  lower  limb,  the  Ihiion,  and  veiy  abundant  on  the  bordeis 

preoedmg  limb,  or  side,  the  following  hmb,,  of,  lakes  Brie  and  Ontario.    The  leaves 

Limbo  (fit>m  the  Latin  Umbus,  odffe^  are  cordate,  acuminate,  serrate  and  smooth, 
border)  siffnilies,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  The  flowers  are  yellowisbf  simported  on 
theology,  the  place  on  the  borders  of  hell,  long,  pendulous  peduncles,  ancl  add  much 
where  the  patriarchs  remained,  until .  the  to  me  beauty  of  the  tree.  The  wood  is 
advent  of  Cnrist,  who,  before  his  resurrec-  White  and  soft,  and  is  used  for  a  few  un- 
tioo,  appeared  to  them,  and  opened  the  important  purposes. — ^The  white  lim^  {T, 
doora  of  heaven  for  .thein.  It  is  not  a  het€ro]^iyUa)  is  a  small  tree,  ahnost  exau- 
dogma  of  the  cboreh^  but  is  univenall^  sive^  cennned  to  the  Western  Slatei^ 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholiea  The  viii^re  it  has  usually  received  the  same 
wonl  limbus  Is  neither  found  in  the  Bible,  common  names  with  the  preceding:  It  is 
nor  in  the  anciem  fiaherS  of  the  chOreh;  distinguished  by  its  large  mves  and  flow- 
yet,  as  St.  Paul  says  that  Christ  descended  ers^— The  downy  lime  iT.  ouftescent)  in- 
to the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  [E^ihes^  ha/bim  a  more  southern  aistncL  In  Caro- 
c  4,  V,  9),  it  is  concluded  that  good  and  Una,  CS^oigia  and  Low«r  Louisiana,  it 
bad  were  there ;  and  as  the  parable  of  the  has  receivra  no  speciflc  appellarion,  other 
rich  man  says,  that,  between  Abraham  than  that  of  {{me.  The  leaves  are  mm- 
and  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,  a  great  bated  at  the  base,  and  very  downy  beneslii, 
gul^  WSB  fixed^  it  is  concluded  that  the  and  the  flo^enr  numerous.  The  wood  of 
good  in  those  regions  were  ;^ot  only  not  both  these  species  is  soft,  and  has  hitherto 
torihented,  but  were  separated  frofi\  the  been  employed  for  no  important  purposes, 
wicked.  This  limbo  is  called  Umbui  oa-  The  wood  of  the  Europeto  lime,  howev- 
irum.  Some  thecdogians  adopt  a  Hnunu  er,  though  light  and  soft,  like  the  rest,  is 
infantum,  where  those  in&nts,  who  died  smooth,  cloee-grained,  and  much  used  by 
without  being  baptized,  go ;  but  those  who  carvers  and  tuinere.  It  is  in  great  demand 
follow  dt  Augustine  do  not  aUow  this  sep*  for  the  boards  of  leather  cutten,  and  makes 
aration  of  them  from  the  damned,  though  excellent  charcoal  for  gunpowder  and  for 
thev  do  not  believe  that  they  are  torment-  painters.  In  some  countries^  the  fibrous, 
ed  like  the  latter.  It  is  not  known  when  mner  bark  is  separated  b^  soaking  in  wa- 
tbe- word /tmfrus fint  came  into  use;  but,  ter,  and  mannmctured  mto  fishmg-nels, 
06  i^feri  (hell)  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  mats,  shoes  and  clothing ;  and  the  coidace 
of  eternal  damnation  as  a  punishment^  a  made  from  it  is  said  to  be  remarkawy 
milder  term  was  adopted.  Dante,  m  his  strong  and  elastic.  The  wood  is  some- 
great  poem,  allows  the  virtuous  heathens  times  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  used  in  the 
to  dwell  in  the  limbus :  thus  he  finds  Soc^  mahufiicture  of  chip  hats,  which  resemble 
rates  there. — Limbo,  figuratively,  meaiis  those  made  of  straw- 
any  place  of  confihem^t  or  restraint.  •  Limb.  This  earth,  virell  known  in  its 
MiIfon*s  limbo — ^^  large  and  round,  mnce  most  impoitam  propeitie^  fitmi  the  re- 
called the  paradise  of  fools,  to  few  uu-  motest  antimiity,  exists  in  greardMindance 
known**— is  borrowed  fit>m  thefwn^  of  in  natmt.  In  treating  of  it  in  the  preseMt 
the  scholastic  theologians,  and  Ariosto's  article,  we  ^all' first  describe  its  chemical 
receptacle  of  lost  things.  propeities,and  afterwards  speak  of  its  nat- 
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nrpl  oombinatioDS  wA  die  actds,  or  of  the  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  fime,  vfaicli 
mioerate  to  which  it  gives  rtee.    Lime  is  will  concrete  into  small  ^x-sided  prisms, 
obtained  with  most  fiicility  from  the  native  Lhne,  submitted  to  tb9  action  of  galvan- 
ca^nate,  from  which,  by  a  strong  hea^  ism^  m  high  intensity,  afforded  sir  H.  Davy 
the  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled.    This  satis&ctoiy  evidence  of  its  conqjound  ua* 
process  is  conducted  on  a  lai^  scale  with  ture.    It  was  diteovered,  in  common  with 
the  difl^nt  varieties  of  limestone,  which  the  other  earths,  to  consist  of  a  metallic  r 
are  calcined  or  burnt,  in  order  to  obtain  base,  whicfa  he  doiominated  cakwm,  and 
the.  caustic  earth,  or  quickUme^  as  4t  is  oxygen.    The  calcium  was  obtained,  in 
called.     The^  lime  thus  obtained, ,  how-  these  experiments,  in  the  state  of  am^al-  , 
ever,  is  rarely  pure  enoug^  fi>r  chem-  csmation  wiUi  mercury.     On  oxposmg 
ical  purposes.     The  chemist,  therefore,  me  amalgam  to  d^e  air  or  to  water,  oXy  gen 
when  he  would  obtain  a  very  perfect  arti-  was  abeorbed,  and  lime  re-produced.    Ip 
cle,.  cakines  transparent  cryjrtals  of  car-  an  experiment  desigped  to  obtain  the  base 
bbnate  of  lime,  or  prepares  it  from  solu-  in  an  insulated  'state,   1^  distilling  the 
tion,  in  the  following  manner:    Mari>le  or  quicksilver  from  it,  the  tube  broke  while 
chalk  is  dissolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  warm,  and,  at  the  moment  that  the  air 
leaving  an  excess  of  lime  undissolved ;  entered^  the  metal,  which  had  the  color 
ammonia  is  added,  which  precipitates  any  and  lustre  of  silver,  took  fire,  and  burnt 
alumine  or  magnesia.    The  filtered  solu^  with  an  intense  white  lif;fat  Lune,  it  used 
tion  is  then  decomposed'  by  carbonate  of  ,lo  be  supposed,  combmed  with  sulphur 
potash,  and  the  carbonate  of  Ume^  being  and  widi  phosphorus ;  but  it  rather  appearfir 
washed  with,  water  apd  dried,  is  decom-  that  it  is  its  nase  onlythat  unites  with 
posed  by  a  strong  heat    The  lune  dius  these  inflammables.    The  sulphtiret  of 
obtained  is  a  soft,  white  substance,  of  the  odcium  is  formed  by  heating  sUlphur  with 
specific  gravity  of  2^    It  reouires  t^  in-  lime  in  a  covered  cmdble.    It  is  of  a  red- 
tense  degree  of  heat  for  its  fusion,  which  dish^yeHow  color.    When  throvim  into 
is  effectidd  only  by  the  galvanic  current,  water,  mutual  decomposition  takes  place, 
by  the   compound   blow-pipe,  or  by  a  and^a  sulpbuveted  hydro-sylpburet,  of  a 
stream  of  oxyjm  gas,  directed  through  the  yellow  color,  with  a  fotid  odor^  is  ptO" 
flame  of  an  Scohol  lamp.    The  light  it  ducod.    Fhosphuret  of  calcium,  or  phos- 
emit^  during  fuaon,  is  the  strongest  the  i^uret  of.  lime,  as  it  has  usually  been 
chemist  can  produce;  and  it  has,  aocoid-  called, '»  obtidned  in  the  foHowing  man- 
ingly,  been  employed  for  a  signal  liffht,  ner :  a  fow  (neces  of  phosphorus  are 
and  for  fiicilitatmg  the  obeervauon  of  die-  placed'  at  the  Ixittom  of  a  glass  tube^  which 
tant  stations, in  g^etical  operations.    Its  is.dien  filled  v^th  small  fneces  of  lime, 
taste  is  calisdc,  astringent  and  alkaline.  It  The  p&it  of  the  tube  where  the  lime  is,  is 
is  soluble  in  450  iMUts  of  water,  according  •  heated  red-hot;  and  the  phosphorus  is  then 
to  sir  H.  Davy ;  and  m  760  parts,  accord-  sublimed  by  heat.    Its  vapor,  naasLng  oyer 
ing  to  other  chemists.    The  solubility  is  the  lune,  decomposes  it^  ana  a  reddish 
not  increased  by  heat    If  a  litde  water  colored  phosphuret  of  calcium  is  formed, 
only  be  snrinkled  on  new-bumt  Jime,  it  is  Jhis  substance  is  remarkable  for  decom- 
rapidly  aoeoihed,  with  the  evdution  of  posing  water,  whenever  it  is  dropped  into 
much  heat  and  vapor.   This-  ccmstitutes  it,  causing  ah  immediate  production  of 
the  phenomenon  of  slai^Linff.    The  heat  .phosphureted  hvdrogen,  which  takes  fire 

J  proceeds  fix>m  the  consoliastion  of  the  at  ^e  sur&ee  of  the  water.    When  lime 

iquid  water  into  the  lime,  form^iff  a  Ay-  is  heated  stronfly  in  contact  with  chlorine, 

draU,  as  slacked  lime  is  now  called.    It  is  oxygen  is  expdled,  and  the  chlorine  is  ab- 

a  compound  of  3.5  parts  of  lime  with  1.25  sorted.    For  every  two  parts  in  voltune 

of  water,  or  veiy  nearly  3  to  1.  The  water  of  chlorine  that  disappear,  one  of  oxygen 

may  beexjielled  by  a  red  heat    lime-  is  obtained.     When  liquid  muriate  of 

water  is  astringent,  and  somewhat  aicrid  to  lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  i^ited, 

the  taste.  It  renden  vegetable  blues  green ;  it  fomis  the  same  substance,  whicfa  is  the 

the  yeltow,  brown ;  and  restores  to  led-  chloride  of  calcium.    It  ie  a  semi-trans- 

dened  litmus  its  usual  purple  color.  When  parent,  crystalline  substance ;  fusible  at  a 

lime-water  stands  exposed  to  the  air,  it  grad-  strong  red  heat ;  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 
ually  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes   city ;  has  a  very  bitter  taste ;  rapidl]|r  absorbs 

an  insoluble  carbonate,  while  the  water  re-  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  hence 
mains  pure.    If  limo-vtrater  be  plaoed  in  a    often  employed,  m  chemical  experiments, 

capsule   under  an   exhausted  receiver,  to  deprive  gases  of  any  hygrometric  vapor 

which  also  encloses  a  saucer  of  concen-  existing  in  them.    Chlorine  also  cambines 

tr^sd  Bui^horio  acid,  the.- water  wiU  be  directly  with  time,  fortning  die  very  un- 
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portiiit  rabsttaoe  uied  in  bleadung,  for*  rendered  air-t^t  by  Romui '  or  patent 
moriy  under  tbe  name  of  oxymwwe  ^  cenoent-Hi  mature  of  Ikne,  day  and  oz- 
VanCj  but  at  preaent^  and  more  eorrectly,  ide  of  iron,  aeparately  cafcioed  and  n- 
called  Mnriat  ^f  Um€,  It  is  fbnned  by  duced  to  a  fine  powder.  It  roust  be  kept 
paasing  chlorine  gaa  over  slacked  lime,  in  close  vesaelfl^  and  mixed  vrith  the  re- 
Ajp!eat  variety  of  apparatua  haa  been,  at  oiiigite  water  when  uaed.  In  thia  leaden 
dt&rent  timea,  conurived  for  ftvoring  the  dome,  there  aie  four  apeituree^  each  ae- 
combination  of  chferiue  with  slacked  cured  by  a  water^ute.  The  first  opening 
lime,  for  the  nurpooea  of  commerpe.  In  ia  about  10  or  13  inchea  square^  and  is 
the  opinion  or  doctor  Ure,  vrho  haa  given  shut  xnth  a  leaden  valve,  whn  incurvated 
parti^ilar  attention  to  this  manufiicture,  edges,  that  fit  in  the  water-channel,  at  the 
the  following  consbniction  for  subjecting  mav]^n  of  the  hole.  It  is  destmed  for  the 
lime-powder  to  chlorine  is  the  best:  k  admiSBion  of  a  woikman  to  rectify  any 
oonsiBtB  of  a  large  chamber,  ei^ht  or  nine  derangement  in  tha  apparatus  of  rotation, 
feet  high,  built  of  aiUceouseandstone,  hav-  or  to  detach  hard  concretions  of  siJt  from 
ing  the  joints  ofthemasoniy  secured  with  the  bottom.  The  second  aperture  is  in 
a  cement  compoeed  of  pitch,  roein  and  tbe  centre  of  the  top.  Here  a  tube  of 
dry  gypsum,  in  equal  partK  A  door  is  lead  is  fixed,  which  descends  neai^  to  the 
fittea  into  it  at  one  end,  which  .«an  be  booom,  and  down  through  which  the 
madeair-ti^ht  by  strips  of.ck>th  and  clayw  vertical  axk  passes,  to  whose  bwer  end 
lute,  A  wmdow  in  each  ade  enables^  the  the  crosehbam  of  iron  or  of  wood,  sheathed 
operator  to  judge  how  the  impregi^ation  with  lead,  ara  attached ;  by  wfaoae  revo- 
goes,on,by  the  colorof  theair,.and  alsa  lution  th^  materials  receive  the  proper 
gives  {^t  for  making  the  ananffementB  a^tation  for  nuxing  the  dense  manganese 
within  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro-  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  salL  The 
cess.  As  water-lutes  are  incomparably  motion  is  commtmicated  either  by  the 
superior  to  all  others^  where  the  pneumat-  hand  of  a  workman,  applfod  fix>ra  time  to 
ic  pressure  is  smalF,  a  large  valve,,  or  time  to  a  winch  at  top,  or  it  is  given  by 
door,  on  this  principle,  is  recommended  connecting  the  axis  with  wheel-worlt,  im- 
to  be  made  in  the  roo^  and  two  tunnels,  pelled  by  a  stream  of  water  or  a  steani- 
of  considerable  width,  at  the  bottom  of  engine.  The  third  opening  admits  the 
each  side  wall.- ,  The  apartment  woukl  sipbon^formed  funnel,  through  which  the 
thus  he  ventilated,  without  the  necean^  sulphuric  acid  is  introduce ;  and  the 
of  the  woriimen  approaching  the  deleten-  fourth  is  the  orifice  of  the  eduction  pipe, 
ous  gas.  A  areat  number .  of  wooden  The  proportion  of  the  materials  for  gen- 
shelves,  or  rather  trays,  eight  or  ten  .feet  ersting  the  chlorine^  is-  as  follows:  19 
lon^  two  feet  broad,  and  one  inch  deep,  cwt.  <?8alt  are  mixed  with  fix>m  10  to  14 
are  provided  to  receive  the  sifted  Gdacked  cwt  of  manganese  ;  to  which  mixture, 
lime,  oontuning,  generatfy,  about  two  at-  after  its  introduction  into  tbe  alembic,  &mn 
ems  of  lime  to  three  of  water.  JThese  12  to  14  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  in  soc- 
shelves  are  piled  one  over  another  in  th^  oessive  pprtiqns:  that  quantity  of acxf  roust, 
chambek',  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  bowevei^  be  previously  diluted  with  water, 
erofls-bars  beldw  each  keeping,  them  about  till  its  specific  gravity  becomes  about  1.^ 
an .  inch  asunder,  that  tbe  sas  may  have  The  eduction  pipes  from  aH  the  alembica 
(re6  room  to  circulate  over  the  suriace  of  terminate  in  a  leaden  chest,  or  cylinder, 
the  powder.  The  alembica  for  generating,  with  ivhich  they  are  connected  by  water- 
the  chlorine,  which  are  usually .  nearly  Kites,  having  a  hydrostatic  preasnre  of  two 
spherical,  are,  in  some  cases,  made  entire-  or  three  Inches. '  In  this  gaaerri  duftnori- 
\y  Of  lead  ^  in  othei^  of  two  hemispheres,  iim,  the  xshbrine  is  wash^  from  adhering 
loined  together  in  the  middle,  the  upper  muriatic  acid,  by  passing  through  a  httie 
hemisphere  being  lead,  the  Under  one  water;  and,  firom  this  n^servoir,  the  gas  is 
cast-iron.  The  fint  kind  of  alembic  is  conducted  off  liy  one  jeueral  pipe,  and 
enclosed,  for  two  thirds  from  its  bottom,  in  delivered  into  the  top  ofthe  chamber  con* 
a  leaden  or  iron  cafse,  the  interval  of  two  taining  tiie  Time,  ;wner%  in  consequence 
inches  between  the  two  being  destined  to  of  its  gravity,  it  diiSuses  itself  equally  over 
receive  steam  from  an  adjoining  boiler,  powder  qvead  out  upon  the  shehre^ 
Hipse  which  consist  below  nf  cast-iron  rour  daya  are  required  finr  making  good 
have  their  bottom  directly  exposed  to  a  maric^table  bleaching-powder.  The  man- 
very  gentle  fire.  Round  the  outer  edge  uiacturer  generally  expects  from  one  ton 
of  the  iron  hemisphere  a  groove  is  of  rock  ssJt|  employed  as  above,  a  ton  and 
cast,  into  which  the  under  ed^  of  the  a  half  of  good  bleaching-powdec  In 
leaden  hemisphere  fits,  the  jomt  being  using  the  ebknide  of  lime  for  Ueachin^ 
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tfaeeoloradclothisfint  Bleeped  in  wann  monia.  Onlic  add  tbrowa  down  Um/b 
iraier,  to  dean  it,  and  it  ia  then  repeated-  from  all  the  other  adda;  and,  thia  com- 
ly  washed  with  a  aoiution  of  caustic  pot-  pound  being  quite  inaolublej  oxalic  *add 
aiafa,  80  diluted  that  it  cannot  iniure  the  forms  the  most  delicate  test  of  the  pres- 
texture  of  the  doth,  and  which  soludon  is  ence  of  lime.  Ccofhoiude  of  lime  may  be 
thrown  upon  it  by  a  pump.  The  doth  is  formed  by  addiog  caibonic  acid  to  lime* 
then  washed  and  steeped  in  a  veiy  weak  water,  or  by  decomposing  any  of  the  solo- 
soludon  of  the  bleacning-powder;  again  ble  salts  of  lime  t^  any  of  tlie  alkaline 
washed,  acted  on  by  a  boihng  ley,  as  be-  carbonates.  It  is  very  ttparingly  soluble 
fore,  and  again  steeped  in  me  solution ;  in  water.  Hence  lime-water  is  an  excel- 
and  these  operations  are  peiformed  alter-  lent  test  of  the  presence  of  caibonic  acid, 
natdy  sevem  times;  The  ck>th  is,  lasdy,  By  an  excess  of  caibonic  acid,  caibonate 
immersed  in  very  dihilie  sulphuric  acid,  of  lime  is  rendered  soluble.  When  ex- 
which  gives  it  a  pure  white  color;  after  posed  to  beat,  it  fiist  feses  what  water  it 
whicjb  it  is  washed  and  dried.  The  chlo-  contains,  and,  if  transparent  and  hard,  be- 
rine  is  known  to  decompose  water,  whose  comes  white,  opaque  and  friable.  If  the 
hydrogen  Ibnns  with  it  muriatic  add,  heat  be  augmented,  the  cart)onic  add  is 
which*  ia  always  found  in  the  solution  expelled,  and  quick-lime  remains.  The 
(after  the  process)  ^en  liquid  chlorine  is  experiments  of  sir  J.  Hull  have  pioved 
used,'  and  a  muriate,  when  a  chloride  is  that  if  carbohate  of  lime  be  heated  under 
employed.  In  a  ailnilar  manner,  it  is  be-'  strong  pressure-,  so  as  to  prevent  the  es- 
fieved  to  decompose  the  coloring  matter,  cape  of  the  cariEionic  acid,  it  may  be  mdt- 
one  of  whose  elements  is  always  hy-  ed  at  a  tempersture  even  not  higher  than 
diogen;  and,  its  composition  being  thus  2SB°  of  Wedgwood^is  scale.  By  tms  fusion, 
subverted,  it  dinqppears  from  the  fiibric  it  acquires  conMderable  hardness  and 
with  which  it  existed.  Still  more  impor-  doseness  of  texture,  approaching,  in  these 
tant  is  the  use  of  the  chloride  of  lime  in  qualities,  as  weU  as  in  fracture  and  specific 
oountenctfaiff  contagion,  and  all  noxious  gravity,  to  the  finer  kinds  of  marUe.  'the 
effluvia.  MM.  Orfila,  Lescure,  Gerdy  and  adds  expel  the  cartwnic  add  with  e&Br- 
Hennelle,  bavinff  to  examine  the  body  vescence ;  and  this  property  of  efierves- 
of  an  individual  who  was  supposed  to  diig  strongly,  on  the  contact  of  an  add, 
have  been  poisoned,  and  who  had  been  a^rds  a  discriminating  character  of  this 
dead  for  nearly  a  month,  found'  the  smell  salt  Garisonate  of  lime  abounds  in  nature, 
so  insupportable,  that  they  were  induced  AStratfe  of  lime  may  be  formed  by  dissolve 
to  try  the  application  of  the  chloride  of  inf  lime,  or  its  carbonate,  in  dimte  nitric 
lime,  as  recommended  by  M.  Labanaque.  acid.  The  solution,  on  evaporation,  af- 
A  solution  of  this  substance  was  frequen^  fords  deliquescent,  prismatic  ciystals,  sdu- 
ly  sprinkled  over  the  body,  and  produced  ble  in  less  than  an  eoual  weight  of  water, 
the  e&tct  of  destroying,  after  a  few  asper-  at  the  temperature  of  60^,  and  in  still  less 
sions,  every  unpleasant  odor.  It  was  af-  of  boilmg  water.  On  being  heated,  h 
terwards  used  in  a  still  more  desperate  becomes  phosphorescent,  and  retains  this 
case,  in  clearing  some  offensive  drains  hi  property  when  cold,  fbnning  Biddwin^s 
Paris,  with  pe^SdCt  success.  It  was  also  solar  jlhospkorus.  .  It  forms  naturally  in 
fbund  to  be  the  best  and  most  durable  the  piaster'  of  old  buildings,  and  in  the 
means  of  disLofbctinff  hospitals,  &c.  In  limestone  caverns  of  the  Western  Slatea 
such  cases,  the  powder  is  so  exposed  to  SuMak  of  lime  is  formed  by  addmg  lime 
the  infected  region  as  to  offer  the  matest  to  oUute  sulphuric  add.  It  requires  about 
amount  of  suince,  in  order  that  the  car-  500  times  its  wdght  of  water,  at  60^,  for 
bonic  add  of  the  contamous  atmosphere  its  aoiution.  At  the  temperature  of  SldP, 
may  expel  the  chlorine  from  the  chloride  it  is  more  soluble,  and  this  latter  solution, 
of  ume,  which  it  does  by  combining  with  on  coolmg,  depodls  minute  ciystals.  Ex- 
it to  form  carbonate  of  lime.  A  very  posed' to  neat,  it  appears  to  effervesce,  or 
convenient  method  of  applying  it  to  ^idi-  boil,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  its  water ; 
nary  apartments,  which  we  are  dedrons  to  and,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  opaque,  and 
free  from  unwholesome  effluvia,  is  to  dif^  &|]s  into  a  white  powder,  which,  on  being 
fbBe  about  four  ounces  \}f  die  powder  difflised  in  water,  speedily  consolidates 
through  five  gaUona  oif  watery  and  sprinkle  finom  a^  species  of  irregular  crystallization, 
it  over  the  floor  by  means  of  a  water-pot.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
lime  combines  with  the  adda^  neutral-  d«ait  minerals  in  nature.  Photphate  of 
izing  the  acid  propertiee.  Its  salts  are,  in  Uiiie  may  be  formed  by  decomposing  die 
•genml,  decomposed  by  potash  or  soda^  solution  of  an  aHcaline  phosp^iate  by  mu- 
wiiichpredpitBtetbelime,butiioCby«in-  riate  of  lime.  It  is  a  white,  insohifala 
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powder,  iHiich  10  imperfectly  vitrified  by  lormfl  eompoundB '  lumng  kn  mwcdon 
a  Yerf  inteoee  heat  It  exists  in  the  mine*  for  water  than  the  pure  vegelBfale  aub- 
ral  kingdom,  mider  difierent  forms,  and  atanoe.  The  case  is  the  eame  witb  re- 
ooostitutes  86  per  cent  of  the  bones  of  spect  to  mqet  animal  manures;  but  the 
animals.  MunaU  of  lime  is  obtained  by  operation  of  die  lime  ii^  difihreDt,  in  difibi^ 
diflsolving  carbonate  of  lime  in  muriatic  ent  cases,  and  depends  tapon  the  naoue  of 
acid.  It  is  eitremely  soluble  in  water*  the  animal  matter.  lime  forms  a  Idnd  of 
the  water  takin|f  up  so  much  of  it  as  to  insoluble  soap  with  oily  matten^  and  then 
become  of  a  thick  consistence. — Lime  tn  ciaduolly  decomposes  ihem  by  separating 
,^knriculhare.  Quicklime^  in  its  pure  state,  fiom  them  oxygen  and  carboiL  It  com- 
wnether  in  powder,  or  dissolyea  in  water,  bines,  likewise,  widi  the  animal  acni%  and 
is  injurious  to  plants.  Grass  is  killed  by  probably  assiats  their  deoompoflitk«  by 
watering  it  with  lime-water.  But  lime,  in  abstracdng  caibonaceous  matter  fiwn 
iti  state  of  combination  with  carbonic  aoid,  them,  coimnned  with  oxygen ;  and  conse- 
is  a  useful  inmdietit  ia  soils.  When  guentlv,  it  must  render  thmlennuttitive. 
lime,  whether  freshly  burnt  or  slacked,  is  jft  tends  to  diminish,  likewiK^  the  noititive 
mixed  with  any  moist,  fibrous,  vegetable  powemof  albumen,  fiom  the  ame  eaoaea^ 
matter,  there  is  a  strong  action, >between  and  always  destroys,  to  a  oertaia  extent, 
the  lime  and  tiie  vegetable  matter,  and  the  efficacy  of  animal  manures,  clfiier  by 
they  form  a  kind  of  compost  together,  of  icombinui^  with  ceitain  of  thdr  cAerannts, 
which  a  part  is  usually  soluble  in  water,  or  by  givmg  to  them  new  arrtngpHMnUL 
By  this  means,  matter  which  was,  liefore.  Lime  imoula  never  be  applied  wkh  ani- 
comparatively  inert,  becomes,  nutritive;  mal  manures,  unless  they  are  .too  ridi,  or 
and,  as  charcoal  and  oxygen  abound-' in  all  for  the  purpoie  of  prevclitiiig  noxious 
Vegetable  ipatters,  the  hme  becomes  con-  effluvia^  It  is  injurious  v^ien  mixed  with 
veiled  into  a  carbonate.  Mild  lime^  pow;-  any  common  dung,  tendim^  to  render  the 
dered  lim^stoue,  maris,  or  chalks,  have  no  extractive  niatter  insolubfo.  In  those 
action  of  this  kind  upon  vegetable  matter ;  cases  in  which  fermentation  is  usefol  id 
by  their  action  they  prevent  the  too  rapid  produce  nutriment  fiom  veaeCaUe  sub- 
decomposition  of  substances  already  dis-  stanCeS)  lime  is  always  efficacious,  as  witii 
solved;  but  they  liave  no  tendency  to  tanners'  boric.'  (For  the  use  of  hme  in 
form  soluble  matter.  From  these  drcum-  building,  see  Martar,)  Lime  is  much 
stances,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  operation  used'  hy  taonets,  skinners^  Ace,  in  die 
of  quicklime  and  marl  or  chalk,  de-  preparationof  their  leather;  by  soap-boil- 
penos  upon  principles  altogether  difierent  era,  for  dissolving  the  oil,  «id  focilitaling 
Quicklime,  m  the  act  of  becoromg  mild,  its  union  witfar  the  allodine  salt;  and  by 
mepares  soluble  out  of  insoluble  matter,  sugar-bakers,  for  re&ung  tfa«r  sunr.  It 
it  is  upon  this- circumstance  that  the  ope-  is  also  of  some  medicinal  use,  beny  ap- 
ration  of  ]ime,  in  the  jnepanition  of  wheat  plied  exteinfdly  in  deeiccative  and  qmlotie 
crops,  depends,  and  its  efficacy  in  fertil-  medicines. 

izin^  peatt,  and  in  tMinffing  into  a  state  of  MOwe  SaU§  'of  lAmty  of  Cakart* 
cultivation  all  soils  abounding  in  hard  ot»  ^Imenib. — Of  these,  the  fint  de- 
roots,  or  dry  fibres,  or  inert  vegetable  servine  of  mention  is  the  eoriowiCe  4^ 
matter.  The  solution  of  the  question,  Umt^  Imeffone,  or  rhomboiM  timcfioiK. 
.  whether  quicklime  ought  to  be  qiplied  to  This  species,  in  mineralogy,  is  one  which, 
a  soil,  depends'upon  the  ijuanti^  of  inert  fi^m  its  wide  distribution,  and  the  im- 
vegetable  matter  it  contains.  The  eolu-  mense  masses  in  which  it  fimpiendy 
tiou'Of  the  question,  whether  mvi  mild  occurs,  constitutes  an'  importaiit  lodt  ia 
limej  or  powdered  limestone,  ought  to  be  geology.  Its  mineralogical  character  msy 
applied,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  be  expressed  as  foUows :  Fundamental  or 
calcareous  matter  already  in  the  soil.  All  primuy  formi  an  obmse  riioaaboMl  of 
soils  are  improved  by  mild  lime,  and,  ulti-  105^  ^  and  74^  55^ ;  secondaiy  cryAals  («f 
mately,  by  quicklime,  which  do  not  cfifer-  which  above  600  are,  at  present,  known) 
vesce  with  acids;  and  sands  are  more  aresome  variety  of  the  rhomboid,  the  six- 
benefited  by  it  than  days.  When  a  soil,  sided  prism,  or  of  a  double  six-sided  pym- 
deficieiit  in  calcareous  matter,  contains  mid,  all  of  which  afford  tiie  iiiiuiitive 
much  soluble,  v^table  manure,  the  ap-  rhomboid,  by  deavage,  with  the  mA 
plication  of  quicklime  should  always  be  perfect  ftcili^.  ,  No  spedes  in  miimab- 
avoided,  as  it  either  tends  to  decompose  the  gy  is  so  interesting  to  the  ciyttallognphcr 
soluble  matters  by  uniting  to  their  cartoon  as  the  pHeseot^To  it  we  owe  wa  fint 
and  oxvpa,  so  as  to  becomemild  lune ;  or  p^ttrect  ideas  of  the  internal  scnidme  of 
it  combines  with  the  soluble  matters,  and  ciystals,  and  the  best  theoiy  of  ciTBtalfist- 
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tioii  whicbhaB  ever  been  suggeeted.  Lub-  alone  to  produced  by  eolunmar  oompoei- 
tre  vitreous;  prevalent  color  white,  also  tion,  in  maaave  varieties;  tbeJSbrmu  adt" 
difTerent  shades  of  gray,  red,  men  and  mier,  by  ^e  same,  bat  appearing  in  vari- 
yellow,  and  daric  brown  and  black  col-  ous  imitative  shapes.  Peoiiofie,  or  pisoftle, 
ors,  irom  foreign  admixtures;  streak  consists  of  diverging  columnar  individuals, 
grayish-white ;  tranfiparent  to  translucent ;  collected  into  curved  kunellar  ones,  form- 
double  refiaction  very  censiderable  and  ing  globular  masses,  which  are  again  ag- 
eesily  observed;  britUe;  hardness  such  glutmated  by  a  calcareous  cement  Enax 
as  to  admit  of  being  easily  impressed  by  cithe  globulefl^  generally,  contains  a  ftag- 
the  knife ;  specific  gravity,  3.73,  Besides  ment  of  some  neteroaeneous  matter,  as 
occurring  in  distinct  ciystals,  it  ezists  in  quartz,  grtmite,  &c.  Compact  limestone 
stalactitic,  botryoidal  and  firuticose  shapes,  passes  into'diiott,  when  tne  individuato 
with  Burfiuses  uneven,  dmsy,  roug^i  or  are  more  loosely  connected  with  each 
smooth ;  and  composition  eolunmar,  more  other,  so  that  the  whole  assumes  an  earthy 
or  less  distinct,  straight,  divetcing,  and  of  appearance ;  ttid  rock  mOky  or  agaric. mme- 
various  sizes.  Stalactitic  tod  botiyoidal  rH  to  formed,  if  the  mass  contains  so 
varieties  are  oflen  .composed,  a  second  many  intersdces  that  it  seems  to  possess 
timei  of  curved,  lamellar  pardcles,  conform-  but  a  small  degree  of  specific  mvity'. 
ably  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  imitative  shape,  Calcareou$  htfa^  a  recent  deposit,  %imed 
the  foces  of  comoositkm  beinff  uneven  and  on  die  surface  of  the  earth,  to  often  deav- 
rou^h,  or  iirepiuriy  streaked  in  a  k>ngi-  able,,  and  thus  possesses  aU  the  properties 
tudmal  direction,  it  also  occurs  massive;  of  <»lcarBOUS  spar.  SUiU  spar  to  pro- 
the  composition  bemg  dther  columnar,  in  duced  b^  a  lamellar  composition,  in  mas- 
which  the  individuato  are  stndgfat,  parallel  sive  vanetiep,  s^d  often  exhibits  a  peariy 
or  diverging,  and  oflen  of  remaritable  deli-  lustre,  fibmeilofie,  ttnl^kraeaUtey  marl  and 
cacy ;  or  the  cotnposition  to  grapular,  the  hihtmmoui  mariiU  are  impure  and  mixed 
individuato  being  of  various  sizes,  and  varieties,  partly  of  cakareous  spar,  partly 
even  impalpable.  The  individuals,  in  of  compact  limestone.  The  pure  varieties 
these  varieties,  cohere  more  or  less  firmly,  of  riiomboidal  limestone  consist  of  lime, 
If  the  composition  be  impalpable,  the  56^  and  caibonic  acid,  43.  Veiy  often, 
ftacture  becomes  splintery,  uneven,  flfl^  the  varieties  contain  variable  propoitioai 
eonclioidal,  or  even ;  on  a  lai^  scale,  it  to  of  oxidti  of  iron,  silica,  magnesia,  alumine, 
sometimes  scaly.  The  fifiusture  to  earthv  caibon  or  bitumen.  If  pure,  it «  entirely 
in  those  varieties  in  which  tiie  individuals  soluble  in'  nitric  acid,  during  which  a 
cohere  but  sligfatly.<  The  breaking  up  of  brisk  effervescence  takcis  place.  In  the 
this  species  into  sulHraecies  and  varieties,  oommon  fire,  it  to  infusible,  but  loses  its 
which  was  pknctised  oy  the  older  writen  earfobnic  add,  and  becomes  burnt,  or  quids 
on  minenJogy,  and  which  has  left  us  lime.  Limestone  rarely  enteis  into  the 
numerous  particular  denominations,  and  composition  of  rocks:  in  most  cases^  the 
no  little  confusion,  recpiires  notice  in  thto  more  considwable  masses  of  it  form  jiar- 

Slace.  These  distinctions,  it  will  be  seen,  ticutor  beds  in  other 'rock%  or  constitute 
epended  chiefly  upon.the  mode  of  com*  rocks  themselves ;  tiie  totter  consist  chief- 
fNMution,  and  upon  admixtures  and  impu-  Iv,  though  not  exclusively,,  of  compact 
rities  with  \Kluch  the  individuato  have  famestone;  the  former  of  granular  hme- 
beenaflfected  during  their  formation.  Of  istone.  The  simple  .  varieties  occur  in 
these,  Umulom  represents  the  greater  part  drusy  cavities,  more  fteouendy  in  veins 
of  the  pure  varieties  of  the  species.  The  than  in  bqds,  accompaniea  with  the  varie- 
simpto  varieties,  and  those  compound  ones  ties  of  difterent  species.  Calcareous  tufo 
in  which  the  individuato  are  or  considera-  and  rock-milk,  being  of  a  sinteiy  formation, 
ble  size,  and  easily  cleavable,  baye  been  occur  upon  tiie  surfoce,  and  in  fissures 
ealled  cakareoiu  9por;  compound,  varie-  of  limeMone  rocks.  Stalactitic  and  pisi- 
ties  of  granular,  stul  dtocernible  individu-  foim  varieties  lune  produced  by  cateareoUs 
ato,  are  gnnwkxr  Umulone  ;  both  compre-  sprhigs  aiid  other  vraters.  The  mixed,  or 
bended  under  the  heid  offoUaUd  hm^  impure  varieties  occur  hi  particular  stratL 
iione.  If  the  granular  compositioQ  disap-  be^een  those  of  compound  varieties  of 
pear,  wmpaci  Imuione  to  formed,  under  otiier  •  species.  It  .venr  often  occurs  in 
which  denomination  the  oolde,  or  reesfone,  p^rifoctions,  imbedded  in  compact  vane- 
was  comprehended.  The  rouqdisb  grains^  ties  of  the  same  species.  Rnomboidal 
however,  of  the  totter,  consist  of  columns^  limestone,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
individuals,  diqxMed  like  the  radii  of  a  to  a  spedes  very  widely  diffused  in  nature; 
sphere,  and  finequentiy  ahowing  disiinet  several  ofits  varieties  nave  a  considerate 
traces  of  cleavage.    Conmumjmwi  lune?  shate  in  the  constitution  of  mountains,  in 
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mamr  oountrielL  This  is  pazticukri^  true  fimeslons.  It  ocoura  id  ciyatBls^  which, 
in  mntzeriand,  Italy,  Carniola,  Canothia,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  regular  six- 
Salzburg,  Stiria,  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  sided  prisms ;  but  a  dose  inspectioB  will 
in  several  parts  of  the  U.  Stales.  Beds  discover  a  longitudioal  crevice  down  esdi 
of  granular  limestone,  in  gneiss  and  mica  lateral  face,-ana  somewhiBit  amilar  uipear- 
slale,  abound  in  all  the  New  England  ances  convergiiv  in  the  centre  of  me  ter-. 
states ;  also  in  New  Yoi^  New  Jersey  and  minal  planes,  ft  also  occurs  in  prismatic 
Pennsylvania ;  dso  of  the  compact  linie-  crystals,  of  ibur  or  six  side^  teraunated  by 
stone,  upon  lake  Champlain,ana  through-  planei^  the  prisms  oAoi  being  so  short  as 
out  the  vast  disUict  contained  between  the  to  impart  to  the  crystal  the  geBeral  form 
Alleffhany  mountains,  the  lake^  and  the  of  an  octahedron ;  diese  are  rarely  sepa- 
JMisBMppi.  Of  ciystaUized  varieties,  the  rate,  biK  mostly  cross  each  other  at  par- 
most  remarkable  occur  in  Derby^ire  and  ticuJar  angles.  Its  crystals  yield  td  me- 
Cumberland,  in  the  mininff  districts  of  chanical  division,  pariulel  to  the  lateral 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  me  Hartz,  in  plonee  of  a  right  riiombic  prim  of  11^  5^ 
Carinthia,  Stiria,  Hungary  and  France,  and  63°  55^,  by  measurements  taken  with 
and,  in  the  U.  States,  at  Lockport  in  New  the  reflective  .goniometer,  on  cleavage 
Yoric,  forming  geodes  in  compact  lime-  planes.  Lustre  vitreoua^  inclining  to 
stone.  Iceland  is  the  locality  of  the  resinous,  upon  faces  of  fiacture*,  color 
purest  and  most  transparent  varieties,  white,  sometimes  passing  into  gray,yel- 
Irom  whence  come  the  best  pieces  .of  the  low,  or  mountain-green ;  transparent  or 
doubly-refracting  spar.  The  crystallized  translucent ;  britde ;  hardnesB  such  as  to 
sandstone  of  Footainebleau,  in  France,  is  scratch  calcareous  spar;  sped&c  gravity^ 
a  variety  of  rhomboidal  limestone,  me-  2M.  It  is  very  liable  to  occur  in  globo- 
chanically  mixed  with  sand.  Slate-spar  lar,  renifbnn,  and  coralloidal  shapes,  and 
occurs  in  Saxony,  Norway  and  Cornwall,  massive,  with  a  columnar  compositioa. 
and,lntheU.  States,  at  Williamsburg  and  finbedded  oiystak,  generally  twioB,  or 
Southampton,  Wtass.,  in  lead  veins^  as  well  consisting  of  a  greater  number  of  rndivid- 
as  in  the  iron  mine  of  Franconif^^  N.  H.  uals,  are  found  in  compound  varieties  of 
Pisolite  is  found  in  Camiola,  and  at  Carls-  (Sypsum,  mixed  and  colored  with  oxide  of 
bad  in  Bohemia.  Most  of  thie  varieties  iron,  Accompanied  with  crystals  of  femi- 
are  so  common  as  to  rend^  the  qiention  ginous  quartz.  Other  varieties  occur  in 
of  their  localities  unnece^saiy.  Several  me  cavities  of  basalt  uid  o^er  tnp  rock^ 
varieties  of  the  present  species  are  iisefuUy  iti  lavas,  also  in  irregular  beds  and  veioa. 
employed  for  various  purp<Sses/  partly  It  is  found  ii^  beds  of  iron  ovee,  in  diose 
depending  upon  tlieir  mechanic^,  nartly  comlloidal  -  varieties  which  have  been 
upon  their  chemical  composition.  Those  called,/2oi;/err»  ,*  also  maaeive  and  eiystal- 
used  in  sculpture  and  in  ornamental  ar-  lized.  The  first,  though  'diey  occur  ip 
chitecture,  are  colieil  marble  (q.^v.) ;  the  cavities  and  fissures,  are  not  prodncttof « 
more  oommpn  or  coarse  varieUes  are  used^  stalactitic  formation.  The  moat  beoutifbl 
for  the  common  purpose  of  building ;  a  crystals,  well  defined  and  tranqfiaran^  oe- 
peculiar  voriety  of  veiy  fine-grained  com-  cur  near  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  in  a  vein 


pact  lime^one  is  used  for  nlates  in  |ithog-  trnversinff  basalt,  and, filled  wkh  a  ma 
raphy.  The  best  sort  is  found  near.  Pap-  variety  of  the  same  species,  comMns  of 
penheim  and  Sohlenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  huge  columnar  particles  of  compoatiQiL 
Quicklime  mixed  witii  sand  and  water  The  varieties  imbedded  in  gypsum  have 
forms  mortar  ^q.  .v.|.  Carbonic  acid,  fbr  been  found  in  the  kingdom  ofXnogon,  la 
chemical  purposes,  is  ofUn  obtained  from  Spain,  from  whenceAe  name  AmgmidU 
chalk  or  marble  powder.  It  is  also  a  valiui-  has  been  derived.  Its  ch^f  localities  ore 
bie  addition  in  several  procesees  of  melting  the  iron  mines  of  Stiria,  Carinthia  and 
ores,  and  in  producing  certain  kinds  off  lass.  Hungary,  and  the  metallic  vdna  of  tbe 
There  isonoth^  species,  in  mineralogy,  t^renees  and  England.  It  hM  beeo 
ealled  J^rragonUe^  which  was  formerly,  found,  very,  sparingly,  in  the  U.  States. 
confounded  with  that  just  described.  In  A  few  specimens  of  the  coralloidal  voiietv 
composition,  it  is  scarcely  distinguished  have  beeo  derived  from  tbe  gypsum  oif 
from  rhomboklal  limestone^  the  most  ac-  Lockport,  and  fiom  between  the  layets 
curate  analyses  having  been  unable  to  of  gneita,  in  the  quarries  of  HiiHAww, — 
make  known  more  than  fiiom  .5  to  4.1  of  SuMaU  qf  Itme,  or  gWMun,  is  a  minetil 
carbonate  of  strontites  in  its  composition,  little  less  extensively  difihsed  than  lime- 
besides  carbonate  of  linie.  Its  crystalliza-  stone,  forming  immense  beds  and  Tefa^ 
tion,  and  other  characterB,  however,  suffi-  in  numerous  coundies.  It  preeents  us 
cienUy   characterize  it  as  distinct  from  with  a  very  considerabie  diversity  of  ciys- 
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tfik,  which  have,  for  their  primary  ibmiy  and  pardcuhrlr  in  the  Ticinity  of  Cavuga 
a  right-oblique-angled  priam,  of  which  the  lake ;  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
ha8eaareobii<me-angleapenQlelognim8of  Sooda.  Gypfium  is  varioudy  emph>yed 
lldP  8^  and  hSP  St,  The  crvstals  are  in  nianu&cturing  artificial  mmle^  stucco- 
either  prismatic  or  lens-shaped,  in  their  woric,  mortar,  ^. ;  also  for  making  casts 
general  aspect  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  of  statues,  medals,  &c.  It  is  added  to  the 
to  pearty ;  color  white,  sometimes  inclin-  mass  of  certain  kinds  of  porcelain  and 
iDg  and  passinff  into  smah-blue,  fleahnred,  glass.  In  sculpture,  it  is  used  under  the 
ocbre-yellow,  honeyiryellow,  and  several  name  of  dabagUr.  But  next  to  its  use  in 
shades  of  grtiy .  Impure  varieties  assume  the  fonnation  of  cements,  'm  the  use  which 
dark-gray,  brick-red,  and  brownish-red  is  made  of  it  in  agriculture.  It  appears  to 
tinges.  Transparent  or  tranaiucent ;  sec-  have  been  first  used  as  a  manure  in  Ger- 
•tile ;  specific  gravi^,  2l31.  It ,  occurs  many,  and  afterwards  in  France,  fix>m 
massive,  in  globular  masses,  in  which  the  whence  it  found  its  way  into  the  U.  States, 
individuals  are  discernible ;  also  granular.  It  was  formerly  calcined,  but  is  now 
passing  into  impalpable.  Those  varieties  ground  in  mills,  after  the  manner  of  grain, 
of  sulpnate  of  ume  which  are  pure,  trans-  It  is  particulariy  adapted  to  sandy  soils 
parent,  and  pedectiy  formed,  were  for-  and  grass  lands,  and  is  very  extensively 
meriy  called  tetcnde,  while  the  more  mas-  used  in  the  U.  States.  Another  species 
sive  omd  impure  varieties  were  denomi^  of  the  same  composition  with  the  {;ypsum, 
nated  gjfptwaiL  The  latter  was  again  di-  except  the.  water,  is  culled  aiOfiydnU  (q.v.). 
vided  mto  several  sub-q)eQies,  compre-  It  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence, 
bending,  almost  exclusively)  compound  — ThonhaU  o/Umt,  or  tqHiHiey  is  found 
varietiOi^  which  were  easily, distinguish-  ciystaluzed  in  ox-sided  prisms,  termi- 
able  firom  each  other,  as' their  division  nated  by  one  or  more  planes,  or  the 
depended  upon  itbe  size  of  the  grain,  or  prism  is  terminated  by  a  six-sided  pyr- 
composition  in  general  .  Thus  JhHated  anfid,  and  the  lateral  edges  are  some- 
gypsum  consists  of  discernible  granular  times  replaced  by  numeroud  planes.  It 
particles ;  con^pact  gypsum,  of  impalpable  vields  with  difficulty  to  cleavage,  paral- 
particles  of  comno^ition ;  aeahf  foUaied.  lel  ta  the  side  of  a  regular  six-sad- 
gypsum connsts or ihinute  scaly  particles;  ed  pnsm,  which  is  therefi>re  ponod- 
eartAjf  gypsum,  of  A  mealy  powder;  very  ered  as  its  primi^ve  form.  Lustre  vit- 
thincoaunnar  composition  produce8,/S&nni#  repus,  inclimng  to  xesinous  ;  color  white, 
gypsum.  Before  the-  blow-pipe,  gypsiun .  passing  into  blue,  green,  yeUow,  red  and 
exfoliates  and  melts,  though  with  diffi-  brown ;  transparent  or  translucent  fbrittie; 
culty,  into  a  white  enamel,  which,  after  ^a  hardn^s  above  that  of  fluor ;  specific 
short  time,  fiills  to  powder.  In  a  lower  cravity,  33Q,  It  also  ..occurs  massive, 
degree  of  heat,  it  loses  its  water,  aud  be-  Wtien  in  fine  powder,  it  is  slowly  dis- 
comcs  friable,  so  as  to  be  easily  reduced  to  solved  in  nitric  add,  and  without  efifer- 
an  impalpable  powder.  ^  If  mixed  with  vescence.  Some  varieties  are  phospho- 
water,  this  powder  becomea  warm,  and  rescent  upon  ignited  charcoal,  and  before 
soon  hardens  into, a  solid' mass.  It  is  the  blow-pipe;  others e yen  when  rubbed 
composed  of  lime,  33.0,  sulphuric  acid,  with  hard  uodies.  It  does  not  melt  alon^ 
44.8,  and  water,  21.0.  The  massive  varie-  before  the  blow^pipe.  It  is  composed  or 
ties  of  this  species  occur  in  beds,  of  a  con-  lime,  ^.0,  and  phof^horic  acid,  45.0.  It 
siderable  thickness,  in  secondary  districts,  usuaJly  occurs  in  beds-aod  veins  of  iron 
in  connexion  wiUi  compact  limestone,  and  tin  ores.  Its  principal  localities  are 
dififerept  kinds  of  sandstone  an4  clay.  In  Sa^onv,  Bohemia,  Sidzburg  and  Cabo  de 
alteniatiug  lasers,  in  the  latter  of  which  Gata,  in  Spain ;  fit>m  which  latter  place 
the  gypsum  sometimes  exists  in  imbedded  vety  beautifully  ciystallized  specimens  are 
masses,  or  crystalline  groups.  It  is  not  obtained,  and  which  liave  received,  from 
rare  to  find  deposits-  of  rock-salt  ^  its  their  color,  the  name  of  aspangtu  stone. 
vicinity ;  and  brine  springs  very  ofl.cn  is-  It  is  also  found  at  St..Gothard,and  in  Dev- 
sue  from  the  contiguous  rocks.  Of  the  onshire  aud  Cornwall.  It  has  but  few 
oiganic  remains  found  in  ^psuiu,  tliose  and  rather  unimportant  localities  in  the 
of  extinct  s]iecie8  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  U.  States.  Amity  and  Saratoga,  New 
in  the  Montmartre^  near  Paris,  ore  the  York^  have  affbrdied  the  best  specimens, 
most  remarkable.  It  oCcura  in  a  great  ItuaUoflme,{SeeI7uor,) — TwngfiaUof 
many  countries,  particularly  in  Gennany,  limey  or  bmfieny  occurs  massive,  and 
Switzerloud,  'Austria,  Poland,  England,  civstallized  m  the  fonn  of  an  octaliedron 
France  and  Spain ;  in  North  America,  in  with  a  square  base..  LusUrc  vitreous,  in^ 
die  U.  States,  at  Nia^ra  folb^  Lockport,  clining  to  adamantine;   color  generally 
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while,  incliDiog  to  yellowish-gray ;  trans-  signily  the  art  of  paintiiij^  genenlly,  and 

kioent  or  transparent ;  brittle ;  hardness  particularly  portrait  paiutiog. 

that  of  iluor ;  specific  gravity,  6. ;  infusible  Limooes  (Augttgtoritmnf  or  LemoviemH^); 

before  the  bk>w-pipe.    It  consists  of  lime,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 

19.40,  oxide  of  tungsten,  80.42.     It  is  ment  of  the  Haute-'\^Dne,  and  intueiAy 

fovaad  in  Bohemia,  Stutony  and  Cornwall ;  of  the  province  of  Limpuain  (q.  v.) ;  laL 

also  in  the  U.  States,  at  Monroe,  in  Conn^ —  45^  50^  N. ;  Ipn.  P  lO'  R. ;  episcopal  see ; 

Borate  of  lime.  (See  Boracie  Jlcid,) — Jrse"  35,613  inhabitalitB.    It  is  an  ancient  place, 

maU  of  limej  or  phtrmacoliity  is  a  very  and  contains  aome  Gaulxrii  and  Roman 

rare  species  in  mineralogy,  found  in  small  remains.     The  hM  de  vSUy  cathednl, 

quantity  at  Andreasbuig,  in  the  Hartz,  and  episcopal  palace,  are  the  prind|)al 

and  at  one  or  two  other  places  in  Europe,  public  builaings.     It  is  also  the  seat  of 

It  occurs  in  minute  fibres,  or  acicular  several  literaiy  establishmentB^  and  has 

ctystals,  which  are  conmionly  aggregated  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manuftctorea, 

into  botryoidal  or  globular  masses.    Its  with   paper  wcAfcs,    tanneries  and  iitm 

color  is  white,  or  grayish-white,  though  forges.  Several  ^drs  are  held  here,  fitith- 

often  tinged  of  a  violet-red,  by  arseniate.  place  of  the  chanoellar  D'AgoesBeaa. 

ofcobe]t,which  accompanies  it    Specific  Liuonade;  a  place  and  plantation  in 

gravity,  3.6.  It  consists  of  lime,  35.,  arsenic .  Hayti,  very  rich  in  sugar.   It  was  ekvatad 

acid,  50.54,  and  water,  34.46w  to  a  lordship  by  king  ChrisCbphe,  and  be- 

LiMERiCK,  a  city  on  the  Shannon,  about  stowed  upon  his  nunister  for  foreign  af- 

60  miles  finom  its  mouth,  is  al)out  three  fairs,  whom  he  made  count  de  Limonade. 

miles  in  circumference.     The,  principal  With  the  death  of  Christophe,  the  count 

public  buildings  are  the  custom-'house,  the  de  ~  Limonade    returned    to    obscurity. 

cath<xlral,  and  the  bishop's  palace.    The  Though  ridiculed  by  white^  on  accoimt 

cadiedral  is  of  great  antiquity.     There  of  hia  title,  he  showed  talents  in  the  ceo- 

are  se  vend  charitable  establishments  ;  also  duct  of  his  office.    It  is  not  true  that  Cfaris- 

a  good  public  libraiy,  and  a  theatre.    It  tophe  killed  him  in  1817,  as  has  been  said, 

contains  four    Protestant  churches,  and  Limonadii^re;  a  very  essential  peiaon- 

eiffht  chapels  for  the  Roman  Catholics.-  age  in  a  French  cqj^.   (See  O^^-l&iiau, 

There  is  iubo  an  'Extensive  barrack  fbr  33  under  Coffet*) 

companies  of  foot  and  four  u^oop^   of  LiM^ustir,  or  L1MO615 ;  an  ancient  prov- 

hotae.    Limerick  cameson  maniiftu^tures  ince  in'  the  centra  of  France.    Limoges 

of  linen,  woollen  and  pfaper.  It  was  taken  was  the  capital,    It  forms  at  present  me 

by  the  English  in  1174.    In  1651,  it  was  chief  part  of  the  ^departments  of  Hante- 

taken  by  Ireton.    In  1690,  it  was  nnsuc-  Vienna  ai&dof  Corr^ze.   (See  D^fep/imaL) 

cessfully  besieged  by  king  Wilham   in  LtncoLii,  Benjamin;  an  eminent  Amer- 

person.    In  169l,  it  suirendered  to  gene-  ica^  revolutionary  general,  bom  at  Hmg- 

rsl  Ginkle, '  afterwards  earl  of  Athlone.  ham,  Massachusetts,  Januaiy  S3,  O.  ^ 

Population,  from   50,000   to,  60,OQO,  in  1733.    Until  the  age  of  40  yean^  he  was 

which  are  5000  Protestants;  119  miles  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits^  and,  at 

S.  W.  Dublin  ;  Ion.  3^  31'  W. ;  lat  52°  the  commencement  of  our  revolutionan' 

36^  N.  struggle,  in -1775,  he  held  the  office  of 

Limit,  in  a  restrauied  sensed  is  used  by  lieutenant-coidnel    of  militia.     He  was 

mathematicians  foi^  a  determinate  quanti-  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  eon- 

ty,  to  which  a  variable  one  continually  greas,  one  of  the  secret<uies  of  that  body, 

approaches  \  in  which  sense,  the  circle  and  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of 

may  be  said  to  be  the  limii  of  its  circuni-  correspondence.    The  council  of  Massa- 

scribed  and  inscribed  ]polygons.     In  algt;-  chusetts  appointed  blm  a   brigadier,  in 

bra,  the  term'  limii  is  appued  to  two  quan-  1776,  and  soon   after,  a   major-general, 

titles,  one  of  which  is  greater,  and  the  When  he  employed  himself  industriously 

other  less,  than  another  quantity  ;  and,  in  '  in  arranging  and  disciplining  the  militia. 

this  sense,  it  is  used  in  speaking  of  the '  at  tlie  head  of  a  body  of  .whom,  he  joined 

limits  of  equations^  whereby  their  solution  the- main  army  at  New  York,  in  October, 

is  much  fiicBitated.  By  the  recommendation  of  general  Waah- 

LiMNiifo  (from  trdumintr,  French,  to  ington,  Congress  appointed  him  a  major- 
adorn  books  with  paintings):  As , these  ,  general  in  the  continental  forces.  He 
paintings  or  illuminations  were  always  commanded  a  division  or  detachment  in 
executed  in  Water-colors,  limrdng  properly  the  maiii  army,  under  the  commander-in- 
designates  that  species  of  art  which  is  chief,  for  several  months,  during  which 
now  known  by  the  name  of  vwnatun  jieriod  h^  was  placed  in  difficult  aatua- 
foMngf  though  it  is  sometimes  iiiaed  to  tiona.    The  commander-in-cfaie(  in  Ju^^ 
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1775^  despatched  |;eneral  Lincolii  to  die  ter  planting  two  standards  on  the  parapeiB, 

northern  army,  under  Ga^  to  assist  in  the  allies  were  repulsed,  the  French  hav- 

opposin^  Buiiioyne.    Stationed  at  Man-  ing  lost  700  and  the  Americans  240,  in 

c&eeter,  m  Vermont,  Lincoln  received  and  kiUed  and  wounded«. 

organised  the  New  England  militio,  as  Afler  this  unfortunate  but  bold  assault, 

they  icHned  him.    A  detachment  of  500  ^neral  Lincoln  entered  Charleston,  and, 

men  from  his  troops,  under  colonel  Brown,  m  order  to  put  it  in  a  proper  posture  of 

surprised  the  English  at  the  landing  at  defence,  importuned  congress  for  a  rein- 

lake  George,  took  300  batteauz,  with  29&  forcement  of  regular  troops,  with  addi- 

men,  and  released  100  American  prison-  tional  supplies,  Init  his  requidtions  were 

ers.  He  then  joined  general  Gates's  army,  but  partially  granted.     General  sir  Heniy 

of  which  he  was  second  in  command.  Clinton  arrived  in  Februaiy,  1780,  and, 

Here  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  his  having  debarked  a  strong  fbrce  in  th« 

wound  confined  him  at  Albany  for  aeve-  neighborhood,  encaniped  l^foretheAnier- 

ral  mon^s.    Afier  sufiering  the  removal  ican  lines,  March  90.     Notwithstanding 

of  a  part  of  the  main  bone,  he  was  con-  the  great  suneriori^  of  the  enemy,  gene- 

veyed  to  his'  residence  at  Hin^ham.    In  nd  Lincoki  determined  to  attempt  the  de- 

the  Ibllowiikg  August,  he  repau^  to  the  fence  of  his  post,  and,  accordingly,  to  a  de- 
head-quarters-  of  seneFal  Waudngton,  and  '  mand  of  uncondidonal  surrender,  returned 

was  defliguated  by  congresB  to  conduct  an  immediate  refusal,  but  was  obligiBd  to 

the  war  in  the  southern  dqMrtmenC   He  capitMlate,  May  12^  by  the  discontent  of 

arrividd  at  Charleston,  in  December,  1778,  the  troop^  and  the  inhabitants,  the  great 

when  he  found  his  duties  on  that  station  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the 

to  be  of  the  most  difficult  nature.    An  ar-  enemy,  *and  the  expenditure  of  his  pro- 

m^  was  to  be  fbrmed,  organized  and  sup-  visions^  and  ammunition,  after  a  constant 

l^d,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  contend  cannonade  had  been  kept  up  for  a  month, 

with  a  yeteran  enemy.    Genera]  Prevost  For  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  surrender, 

airived  with  a  fleet  and. nearly  3000  Brit-  be  bad  not  undressed  to  sleep.    His  repu- 

ish  troops,  about  the  28th  of  December,  tation  was  too  firmly  established  to  be 

and,  having  defettted  a  small  American  shaken  by  the  disastrous  termination, of 

forcev  under  general  Howe,  took  posses-  his  southern  campaign,  and  credit  was 

sion  of  Savannah.    With'  the  deagn'  of  given  him  for  having  for  three  months 

protecting  the  uf^perpartof  Crebrgia,  Lin-  tvithstood  the  poviTer  of  the  British  com* 

coin  proceeded  to  Augusta  in  April ;  but  mandeis, .  and.  so  efiectually  retarded  the 

the  British  Commander,  P^voSt,  march-  execution  of  diehr  futiire  plans. .  Owinc 

ing  upon  Chariestdn,  general  Liucobi  pur*  to  the  delny.  North  Carohna  was  saved 

sued  the  same  route,  and,on  arriving  at  that  for  the  rest  of  the  year  1780.     In  No- 
city,  found  that  the  enemy  had  retired  -  Vember  fallowing,  general  Lincoln  was 

fk>m  before  it  the  preceding  niffht    June  exchanged  foe  general  Phillips^  who  had 

19,  he  attacked  ammt  600  of  the  eneriiy,  been  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga.    In  the 

entrenclied  at  Stono  Fetry,  but  was  re-  campaign  of  1781,  Lincoln  commanded 

pulsed.    French  forces  ariived.with  the  a  divisioii,  and  at  Yorktown  performed  a 

fleet  under  count  D'Estainff,  ui  the  eeriy  conspicuous  part  At  that  place,  the  army 

part  of  September,  1779. .  Irevost  having  of  Coniwallis  capitulated  to  the  combined 

repossessed  himself  of  Savannah,  an  elcpe-  -forces  of  France  and  America,  on  similar 

dition  was  projected  against  that  pla<^  in  terms  to  those  which  had  been  granted  to 

conjunction  with  the  French  commander,  general  Lmcoln  at  Charleston^     On  the 

For  this  purpose,  nearly  3000  of  the  far-  utter  was  conferred  the  office  of  receiv- 

eign  auxiliaries  webe  landed,  to  which  ing  the  submission  and  directing  the  dis- 

generd  Lincoln  added  1000  men  from  liis  tribntion  of  the  conquered  troops  ;  and 

own  troops.    The  enemy,  however,  used  the  day  succeeding   the  surrender,  his 

every  exertion  to  strencthen  the  defences,  services  were  commended  in  the  general 

and  was  reinforced  while  the  command-  ovder  of  tlie  commauder-in-chief.  In  Oc- 

er  was  preparing  tlie  articles  of  capitula-  tober,  1781,  be  was  appointed  b}r  con^press 

tion  to  D'Estaiffn.    A  regular  siege  was  secretarv  of  war,  sdll  retaining  his  mihtaiy 

then  attempted;  out,  yarious  considerations  rapk.    He  tendered  his  resignation  of  this 

urghig  the  necessity  of  speedv  operations,  office  three  yeara  aflem^'afds,  which  was 

a  general  assault  ,was  made  by  the  com-  received  by  congress  with  an  expression 

bined  French  and  American  forces,  under  of  theif  approbatioii  of  his  conduct  both 

IVEstaign  and  Lincoln,  on  the  morning  of  in  the  field  and  cabineL    General  Lincoln 

the  9th  of  October.    Occurrences  entirely  then  retired  to.  his  &rm.     In  the  year 

accidental  flustrated  their  hopes,  and,  af-  17QG— 7,  the  governor  of.  Massachusetts 
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appointed  him  commander  of  a  body  of  the  exprBcnkm  ''to  pasiifae  fine."  In  ded- 
militia,  despatched  to  suppress  the  iosur-  mal  measures  of  length,  it  is  the  IQth ;  la 
rection  conducted  by  Shays  and  Day  in  duodecimal  measures  of  length.  It  is  te 
that  state.  His  dexterity  and  vigor  in  thiis  12th,  part  of  an  inch.  In  the  art  of  war, 
transaction  happily  effected  the  object  in  a  series  of  soldiers  or  ships,  drawn  up  in 
view,  with  verv  uttle  bloodshed,  a  few  order  of  batde,  are  called  a  Itne;  hence 
persons  only  being  killed  in  a  slight  the  phrase  **  ships  of  the  line."  In  gene- 
skimush.  In  May,  1787,  he  was  elected  alogy  and  jurisprudence,  it  signifies  a  se- 
lieutenant-govemor  of  his  native  state,  ries'  of  personfi,  in  the  order  <^  theSr  de- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  scent  mm  a  certain  Ancestor, 
ratifying  die  fedend  constitution,  and,  in  Lii^  TkoofS'OP  thx,  are  oootndis- 
the  summer  of  1789,  was  appointed  by  tmguiahed  firom  the  guards  and  l^ght 
president  Washinffton  collector   of  the  troops. 

port  of  Boston.    He  was  a  member  of  the       Liifs^  Vessels  or  the.    (See  Abuy, 

American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  andSfttp«) 

and  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  socle-       Liwen;  a  cloth.of  veiverteMiTC  iwe^mada 

ty,  to  the  pufolicadons  of  both  which  he  of  ^uc,  and  differing  from  dotfas  made  of 

contributed.    He  died  in  181(X  hemp  only  in  fineneesi     In  common  lin- 

LiffDSAT,  or  Ltndsat,  tnr  David,  an  an-  en,  the  warp  and  woof  croes  each  other 
cient  Scottish  poet,  descended  fiiom  a  no-  at  right  angles  ;  if  ficures  are  woven  in,  it 
ble  family,  was  bom  in  1490.  He  entered  is  ccdled  damask.  The  species  of  goods 
the  university  of  St  Andrew'^  iif  1505^  which  come  under 'the  denomination  of 
and,  in  1509,  became  page  of  honor  to  linen,  are  table-cloth^  |>lain  and  daniMk- 
James  .V,  then  an  innnu  In  1S28,  he  ed,  cambric,  laWn,  simtinf,  sheetings  tow- 
produced  his  Dreme,  and,  ii{the  following  els,  Silesias^  Osnabui^gs,  &c.  Tbe  chkf 
year,  presented  his  Complaynt  to  the  khig.  countries  in  which  Imens  are  manu&c- 
tn  1^,  he  was  hiaugurated  Lyon  Ung-  tnred  are  Rusna,  Germany,  Switzertand, 
at-arms,  and  knighted,  and,  in  1531,  sent  Flanders,  Holland,  Scotland  and  Irduid. 
on  a  mission  to  Charies  V,  on  his  return  Of  these,  Russia  prininpally  manufactures 
from  which  he  married.  He  soon  after  sheeting  and  sail-cloth;  uermany, shift- 
occupied  himself  on  a  drama,  of  a  singu*  ings,  sheetinff  and  bagging ;  Switzerland, 
lar  kind,  entitled  a  Satyre  of  the  Three  both  fine  ana  coarse  goods ;  l^landen,the 
Estatis,  which  was  foDowed,  in  1536,  by  finer  articles,  especiaUycaBunbric  and  kwn; 
his  Answer  to  the  King's  Flyting,  and  h»  Holland,  sheetmg  of  tlie  bttt  description ; 
Complaynt  of  Bascba.  -Qn  thedetthbf  Scotliand,  coarse  ^shirting;  and  licland, 
Magaalen  of  France,  two  months  ailer^  shirting,  damask  table-linen  and  toweliiog^ 
her  roarringe  with  James  Y,  Lindsav's  of  superior  quality^  Immense  quantities 
muse  produced  bis  Deploratioun  of,  uie ;  of  linen  are  anntially  exported  from  Jie- 
Death  of  Qnene  Magdalene.  Duriog-the  land  to  England,  and  several  other  parts 
succeedinff  regency,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  North  and  South 
of  the  reforinera,  afid,  in  1548,  was  sent,  America,  the  West  bidies  and  Afiica. 
in  his  capacity  of  Lyon  herald,  on  a,'  ^lis-  The  flax-seed  is,  for  the  greater  part,  pro- 
non  to  Christiem,  king  of  Denmark..  On  cured  from  America ;  but  other  nations, 
his  return,  he  published  the  most  pleaaiiiff  engaged  in  this  lucrative  branch  of  trade, 
of  all  his  poems,  entitled  the  ^  History  and  either  raise  their  seed  at  home,  or  procure 
TesUiment  of  Sqinre  Meldrum.  His  last  it  from  the  nOrth  of  Europe,  la  several 
and  greatest  work,  the  Monarchic,  was  parts  of  Germany,  Switzenand,  Flanden 
finished  in  1553.  The  date  of  liis  deistK  and  France,  fmens  are  fheq\ient]y  embel- 
is  unknown  ;  but  the'  latest  authority  lisfaed  with  painting ;  and  at  London  and 
seems  inclined  to  place  it  in  1557.  Lmd-  the  other  parts  of  England,  the  pvodnce 
say  entered  with  great  zeal  into  religious,  of  the  Irish  linen  manufacture  is  beauti- 
disputes,  and  h\»  satires  powerfully  assists'  fully  printed  in  tlie  manner  of  cahcoea. 
ed  to  expose  the  vices  or  the  cfertfy.  As  The  beauty  of  linen  conmsts  in  the  even- 
a  poet,  he  is  inferior  to  Dunbar  anjdGa win  ness  of  tlie  thread,  its  fineness  and  densi- 
Douglas.  His  Drenie  is  deemed  his  most  ty.  The  last  of  Uiese  qualities  is  some- 
poetical  com])6sition.  An  accurate  edition  nmes  produoed  by  silbjeetiiiff  it  to  nrifa»; 
of  the  works  of  Lindsay  was  published  hence  linen  with  a  roimd  mread  is  pie- 
by  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  in  1806.   '  feired  to  that  with  a  fiat  thread.    Tlie 

LxiTE,  MATHEMATICAL,  is  extcnsion  in  warp  or  woof  is  not  uiifrequently  nnde 

length,  without  breadth  and  thickness  ;  it  of  cotton  yam,  which  renders  the  cWth 

is  either  straight  or  curved.    In  naviga-  less  durable.     Linen  threads  caniiot  be 

tun,  the  equator  is  called  the  Um;  hence  ^Hm  by  die  machinexy  used  in  ppinning 
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Cotton  and  wool,  on  account  of  the  lensth  gnmt^ '  for  the  encouragement  of  this 

and  rigidity  of  the  fibres  of  the  flax.  The  trade.    There  is  another  oMcies  of  ling, 

subject  of  spinning  flax  by  macbineiy  has  the  eel-pout  ( G.  lata),  which  is  fix>m  one 

>  attracted  much  attention,  and  Napoleon  to  two  feet  long,  of  a  yellow  color,  vane- 

once  offered  a  reward  of  1,000,000  fianes  gated  with  brown.    This  is  the  only  spe- 

to  the  inventor  of  the  best  machine  finr  cies  of  the.  genus  which  is  found  in  frash 

this  purpose    Machines  have  been  con-  water.  It  abounds  in  the  lake  of  Geneva, 

shruct^   both   in   Europe   and  the   U.  It  is  amfladngiy  prolific,  128,000  ova  hav- 

States,  which  spin  coarse  threads  of  linen  ing  been  counted  in  a  sinde  female.    It  is 

veiy  well  and  rapidly.    But  the  manufac-  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and 

ture  of  fine  threads,  such  as  those  used  its  liver,  which    is  veiy  vokiminous,  is 

fbr  cambrics  and  lace,  continues  to  be  hichly  {wized  by  epiciixe& 

performed  by  hand  on  the  ancient  spin-  LmeAM ;  the  symbol  of  the  creating 

ning-wheeL — In  a  .historical  view,  hnen  and  prodUci^  power,  saered  among  the 

is  interestin{|[,  as  fiuming  the  dress  of  .the  Indians  end  Egyptians.    (See  huUan  My- 

Egyptian  pnests,  who  wore  it  at  all  their  thoiogy.) 

reDgious^  ceremonies  ;   hence    they  are  Linoard,  John,  D.  D.,  a  Catholic  priest, 


'aindRitual8i^thtJ(aot.\Fioin  ofhiB  religion  fimm  the  charges  brought 
Egypt,  linen .  passed  to  the  Romans,  but  aminH  it  by  Protestant  writers.  He  publish- 
not  till  the  tiibe  of  the  emperors.  The  ed,  in  1805,  Caiholic  Loyally  vindicated* 
Roman  priests  also  began  to  viFear  linen  The  next  year,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  in  a 
garments  at  that  time.  Linen  was  also  charge  to  his  clergy,  having  attacked  the 
used  as  a  material  for  writing,  though  the  Catholics,  Mr.  IJngud  answered  him,  in 
expression  W^ri  lintei,  carhoBinif  was  also  Remarics^na Charge  (1807).  'niisbrougbt 
applied  to  cotton  and  silk,  as  well  as  linen,  on  a  sharp  controvansy,  in  which  several 
The  Sibylline  books  and  the  mumm^  persons  of  al^ty  took  part,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
bandages  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are  oard  pubUsbed  a  General  Vindicafion  of 
proofe  (H  diis  use  of  linen.  In  the  mid-  tne  Remarks,  with  Replies  to  the  Reverend 
die  ages,  hnen  and  woollen  cloth  fi>rmed  T.  Le  Mesurier,  G.  S.  Faber,  and  others 
the  only  materials  for  dress ;  and  fne  (12mo.,  1808).  These  two  painphlets 
linen  was  held  in  veir  hiffh  es^mation ;  were  followed,  on  the  same  subject,  by 
even  the  writer  of  the  ^/ibdungen^M  Documents  to  ascertain  the  Sentimoits  of 
mentions  it  Germany  and  Brabant  theu'  British  Catholics  in  former  Ages  (8vob, 
carried  linen  manu&ctures  to  the  greatest  181)3) ;  a  Review  of  certain  Ann-Catholic 
perfection.  Linen  is  yet  necessary  for  Publications  (8vo.,  1813) ;  and  Strictures 
the  roanufiictiving  of  good  paper.  Cot-  on  Dpctor  Marsh's  Conmarative  View  of 
ton  has,  of  late  years,  taken  the  place  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  (8vo., 
Hnen  fbr  many  purposes,  on  account  of  18151  In  the  last  of  those  publicadons. 
its  greater  cheapness.  (See  Cotton^  and  Mr.  Lingaid  asserted  that  the  church. of 
Bmitt.)  Ettffland  was  modern,  comnared  with  that 
Lino  ;  a  species  of  marine  fish,  belong-  of  Ronie ;  an  assertion  which  so  much 
ing  to  the  great  ^UBgadus.  It  is  from  uritajted  the  late  doctor  Kiplinf,  that  he 
three  to  four  feet  in  lengthy  and  somewhat  was  absurd  enough  to  threatipn;3ie  author 
like  the  pike  in  shape.  This  fish  abounds  with  a. process ,  in  Westminster-hall,  if  he 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  did  not  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
has  long  formed  on  importsnt  branch  of  stated  In  1809,  llr.  lingard  published 
trade,  it  is  in  perfection  from  the  begin-  theAntiquitie^  of  the  Anglo^axon.  Church 
niog  of  February  .to  May  }  in-  June,  the  f2  vols.,  8vo.),  a  work  of  nierit  Doctor 
spawninjg  season  commences.  When  in  Lingard  is  principally  known  in  foreign 
season,  its  liver  abounds  with  an  oil  of  countries  as  thc|  author  of  a  History  of 
excellent  quality  and  flavor;  but  when  England  till  the  Revolution  of  1688 
it  becomes  out  of  seasoi^  this  organ  as-  (8  vols.,  4to.,  14  8vo.,  1819^^1831],  of 
sumes  a  reijL  color,  and  contains  .but  litde  which  several  editions  have  appearea,  and 
oil.  This  oil  is  procured  by  subjecting  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
the  liver  to  a  slow  fire,  otherwise  a  very  laruruaftes.  .  Although  the  object  of  this 
smaA  quantity  is  obtained.  According  to  wont  is  the  .vindication  of  the  Catholic 
the  English  bw,  such  of  these  fish  as  are  chinch  and  clergy  in  England  from  the 
cured  for  exportation,  must  measure  26  party  rmsr^iM^eaentations  of  Ftotestant 
inches  from  tne  shoulder  to  the  tail ;  oth-  writers,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  written  in  a 
erwise  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  bounty  candid  and  dispaanonate  tone.    As  a  his- 
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torian,  the  audior  to  acute  and  penpicu-  at  the  same  tune,  fato  aerete  remaikB  and 
ousy  judicious  in  the  aeleedon  and  arran^  bold  ideas  created  him  many  eneniiM. 
ment  of  hto  materialH,  and  clear  and  m-  Hto  controTenv  with  D'Alemberty  who 
tereating  in  hto  nanative.  He  writes  from  at  that  time  had  almost  the' entire  control 
original  sources,  which  he  has  examined  of  the  academy,  prevented  him  fiom  be- 
wim  care  and  diligence^  vod  on  many  coming  a  member  of  that  body.  His 
points  gives  new  and  more  correct  views  ftme  aa  an  author  and  lawyer,  however, 
of  manners,  events  and  characters.  In  increased^  and  sev»al  cases  conducted 
1896,  he  published  a  Vindication,  &C9  in  with  great  abiht^,  such  as  that  of  the  didte 
reply  to  -two  articles  in  die  Edinbiugh  d'Aiguillon  agamst  the  covemment,  and 
Review  (Nos.  63  and  87,  written  by  doctor  the  criminal  cause  of  the  ooum  de  Mo- 
Allen],  charging  him  with  inaccuracv  and  rangi^  on  which  he  wrote  an  excellent 
misrepresentation.  A  no^re  &vorabIe  no-  trerase,  raised  him  to  hi^  oonadeiatitni, 
tice  of  the  history  has  smoe  appeared  in  but  at  die  same  time  exoted  the  jealousy 
No.  105  of  the  same  Review.  .TS4ler  (.£fi»-  of  hto  coUeagiies,  Whom  he  inceDsed  to 
UnyiifScoliandfB  vols.,  8vo.,  1890) charges  such  a  degree,  by  sgme  of  hto  diatribei^ 
doctor  Lingaid  ^th  inaccuracy  in  Scotch  that  thev  formed  a  sort  of  eonspirBcy 
htotory.  acainst  him,  binding  thensdves  not  to 

liiNGUA  Fkanca;  a  corrupt  ItaBan,'.  plead  with  hkn.  Even  die  parliament  be- 
mixed  vrith  other  trords,  .me.  dialect  came  engaged  m  these  disputes,  and  Lin- 
qpoken  between  Aie  inhabitai^tB  of  the  }(ue^  whose  replies  and  remarks  increased 
coast  of  North  Aftica  and  the  Levant  and  m  bittoness,  was  stnidt  from  die  Hat  cf 
Europeans.  It  is,  in  &ct,  the  Creole  of  parliamentaiy  advocates.  As  a  political 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  extremely  useful  writer,  he  succeeded  no  better.  Hto  J^rar- 
for  a  traveller  in  those  countries.  It  to  nalfdiii^ue,  commenced  in  1777,  offend- 
easily  learned  by  one  who  knows  Italian,  ed  the  prime  minister  Bbiurepaa,  and  was 
and  still  more  easily  understood.  suppressed.     Linguet^  thinkmg  hto  per- 

LiNeuA  Okkjo*  ;  a  corrupted  Portu-  spnal  freedom  en&nsered,  went  to  Swit- 
ffuese,  spoken  on  the  coast  of  Senegam- .  zeriuid,  Holland  and  Endand.    He  af- 

bia.                                                    '  terwards  resided  at  Brussda,  until  M.  de 

LiireuET,  Simon  Nicholas  Heniy  j  bom  Veigennes  procured  him  penniaBMm  to 

in  1736,  at  Rheimsl  where  hto  fether,  who  return   to  France ;  but,  his  adveiBarws 

had  been  pro^ssor  at  .the  college  of  Beau-  finding  some  new  cause  of  complaint,  he 

vais,  was  livinff  in  a  kind  of  exfle,  having  wasimtfwq.  into  the  Bastile  by  means  of 

been  banished  c^  a  lettre  de  eaehety  on  ae-  a  lettre  de  catkety  wherehe  remained  above 

countofhto'participationinthe  Jansenisdc  ,two   vpars^  and   was  then  haniabed  to 

eotttroverBjr.    Thto  circumstance  was  the  Rethel  for  a  short  time  (1789).    He  went 

<»igin  of  Lmguet^  saying  ^*tha|  he  was  again  to  Lonidon,  and  mere  published  a 

bom  under  die  auspices  of  a  UUre  de  work  against  ariiitrairy  power,  to  wlikli 

eaduV*    Having  stuoied  law  at  Paris,  in  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice,  but  whicJi  he 

the  same  coSege  where  hto  fkther'  had  had  himself  defended  in  an  eaiiier  work, 

been  professor,  and  having  olvtained.  the  Thkum  de»  Loia,    He  afterwanb  oontin- 

three  first  prizes  oftheumverrity  in  1751.  ued  hto  ii^RnoIet  poldi^ues  at  Bnuseto^  and 

he  attracted  the  nbtice  of  th^e  duke  01  fiattered,  with  so  much  address,  the  em- 

Deux-Ponts,  yrho  was  at  that  time  in  Pai^  x  peror  Joseph  II,  who  had  been  pleased 

whom  he  accompanied  on  a  journey  to  with  his  memoir  on  die  navigation  of  the 

Poland.     Linguet  soon  returhed  to  hto  Scheldt,  that  the  empercnr  gave  him  lOOO 

own  country,  and,  on  the  breakina  out  of  ducats  with'  lettere  or  nobih^.    But  hav- 

the  war  be^een  France  and  PortttgaL  ing  taken  the  part  of  Van  dear  Noot  and 

went  to  Spain  as  secretary  to  the  prince  of  bfme  Brabant  insurgents,  he  was  ordered 

Beauvau.     He  diere  made  Inmself  aC-  hyJo&B^h  to  leave  the  Netherlands.    In 

<}uainted  with  the  Spanish  language  and  1791,  he  again  appeared  in  Paria^  and 

hterature,  and,  during  hto  stay  at  Madrid,  pleaded  for  die  negroes  of  St  l>omingo 

he  published'  translations  of^some  of  the  at  the  bar  of  tlM  convention.    At  a  lata- 

woiks  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega,  period,  he  became  an  object  of  suspiekm 

Hto  first  historical  attempt,  WMoire  ift»  to  the  terrorists,  and,  his  attempt  to  escue 

SiMe  d^^ff^acandttj  which  was  dedicated  hdving  failed,  he  was  arrested,  Juira^, 

to  the  king  Stanislaus 'Lesczihski,  vira^  1794,  and  condemned  td  death  by  the 

gublished  immediately  after  hto  return  to  revolutionaiy  tribunal,  for  having,  accoid- 

aris.    Hto  brilliant  oratorical  powers,  and  ing  to  the  sentence,  fiattered  the  deapols 

hto  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  law,  of^Vienna  and  London*    Hto  vnitiotes  on 

gave  him  a  great  reputation  at  the  bar,  but,  law  are  numerous.  Of  Lmgu^^  vroi&s  on 
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hislpiy,  politici^  political  ^commar.  and  fore  he  had  reached  his  17th  year,  a  toI- 

the  fineaita^  wemeotioa  only  his  Utioirt  ume  of  his  efiiisioDS,  both  in  prose  and 

d€»  Bdvolutumi  de  VEmpire  Bomam^  finom  TerBe,  was  published.    After  finishing  his 

Aittustus  to  Constantine  ;  Fmudiime  du  collegiate  ooiuse,  he  commenced  the  study 

PfcSoaqpAet ;  Thkdre  Eiptumd ;  Ldtm  of  law,  at  the  age  of  18,  widi  general 

«tir  la  Tkioiie  dea  Lou ;  Jmmotret  pout  Hamilton,  but  continued  in  his  office  only 

U Ihic d^Aigmtton  ti  U  Coimie Moir^^  about  a   year,.durinff   which   time,  he 

Da  pbu  heumix  Chiwtmtmad ;  Mimoirti  brought  a  tragedy,  calwd  BourvUle  Casde, 

our  la  BoiiSU}  and  [lardculari^  hisj^  upon  the  fltiMKOi  with  success.    Havinff 

nako  poUHfuHi  emUo  et  UiUrmrto,  du  18  removed  to  Schenectady,  and  receired 

SUde^  which  contain  much  impbitant  strong  religious  imi>resHions,  to  which  he 

matter  for  the  political  and  literaiyhiatoiy  had  always  been  inclined,   he   entered 

of  the  times.  upon  the  study  of  theology,  and,  in  1796) 

Link,  doctor  Heniy.  Frederic,  professor  he  was  licensed  to  preac^  and  soon  be- 

and  diieclor  of  the  botanical  garden  at.  came  distinguished  for  pulpit  eloquence. 

Berlin,  was.  bora  at  Hildesheim,  Feb.  %  He  was  insSilled  pastor  of  the  first  Pres- 

1769,  and  educated  there.    In  178&,  he  byterian  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  June, 

went  to  G6ttingeil  to  stud^  medicine,  and,  1799.    The  duties  of  this  situation  he  dis- 

in ,  1788,  obtained  the  pn^propoeed  for  chaiged  for  the  two  subsequent  years,  in 

the  medical  students,   in  1793;  he  became  a  manner  consistent  with  the  fervor  of  his 

ordinaiy    professor  of   natural  histotv;  piet^  and  .the  excellence  of  his  mind.   He 

ehemistiy  and  botany,  at  Rostock.  ^  In  continued,  however,  to  cultivate  his  poet- 

1797,  he  accompanied  the  count  of  Hoff*  ical  talents.    His  Powers  of  Genius,  a  di- 

manasegg  (q.  v.)  on  his  journey  to  Portu-  dactic  poem.of  considerable  length,  ozpe- 

goL    In  1811,  he  left  Rostock,  end  became  rienced  flattering  success,  and  in  aiew 

professor  in  the  univerri^  at  Breslau  ^  months  reached  a  second  edition.    In  the 

finally,  in  1815,  he  went  to  Berlin  as  pro-  same  volume  with  it  were  printed  various 

fesBor  of  medicine  and  director  of  the  b&-  minor  pieces.    A  controversy  in  which  he 

tanical  garden.    Among  1^  writings  of  became  encaged   with  doctor  Priesdey, 

this  natwralist  are  his  Observations  upon  was  engendmd  by  a  publication  of  the 

a  Journey  through  France,  Spain,  and  latter  on  the  merits. or  Socrat^  which 

especially  Portugal  (3  vols.,  Kiel,  1801);  wane  placed  beforo  those  of  Jesus  Christ 

fdie  part  treating  of  Portugal  vs  pardcu-  llie    religiouB    feelings    of   Mr.   linn 

lariy  valuable);  and  his  woric,  the  Primi-  prompted  him   to  answer  the   doctoi's 

tiveWoridandAntiqa^illnstratedbyNat-.  pamuilet,  which  he  did  in  a   manner 

ural  ^ence  (2  volsl,  ttuiin,  1891)^  which  wbrmy  of  his  cause.    The  last  woriL  on 

contains  the  results  of  manv  years'  deep  which  Mr.  Linn  employed   his   leisure 

study.    All  the  writings  of  this  higtoious  houis,  was  a  narrative  poem,  pubfished  by 

man  are  equally  distiuffuished  by  correct-  his-fiiends^  imder  the  title  of  Valerian, 

neas  of  language  and  clearness  of  de-  after  his  death,  which  took  place  August 

scription.  30,1804: 

Linn,  John  Blair,  an  American  poet,  was  Linn.ki.n  Sogibtt  ;  a  society  in  Lon- 

born  March  14,1777,  at  Phippenbur]^  don,  hudtutedin  1788,by  sir  J.  E.  Smith, 

Pennsylvania.  His  poetical  talents  display-  and  incorporated  in  18i(X2,  for  the  promo* 

ed  themselves  while  he  was  yet  a  youth  tion  of  the  study  of  natural  histoiy. 

at  Columbia  college,-  New  York,  and,  be-  * 
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JosEi'R  NAfOi^6N  BoirAPAHTB,*  the  M.  Olaiy,  a  neb  citizen  of  Mmeifie8.t 
eldeet  brodier  of  NefM^eon,  of  al>  the  J<Mteph  uoited  with  inis  coUfBd^iiiee  of  the 
members  of  his  &mify  the  one  in  .whom  deportment  in  vrgeotl  entreaties  fi)r  eup- 
the  emperor  placed  the  grealeet  conii-  piles  reqiiisite  to  drive  the  ilBglish  out  of 
dence,  was  bom  Janneay  7, 1768,  at  C^orte.  the  islknd,  but  their  appBcalions  Were  dis- 
in  the  island  of  Gonica.  Ifis  nther  reoavded  until  1796 ;  and  it  "was  not  until 
being  sent  toPiuriSyas  the  deputyoff  the  after'  the  occupation  X^  Italv  by  the 
estates  of  diat  provin9e.  carried  him  to  French  army,  that  their  emnts  were' 
the  continent,  and  placed  him  at'  the  pol»  crowned  with  success.}  In  the  beginning 
lege  of  Aumn,  m  Burgundy,.  Where  he  of' this  Campaign,  Jo^h  aeoompanied 
coinpleted  his  course  of  studies  with*great  his  brother  ^apoleon,  who^  after  the  ^C" 
diligence,  iosepli  was  desirous  of  eQtei^  toiy' of  Mondo^  sent  him  to  Paris  to 
ing  tiie  military  service,  but^  in  compli*  eon^ce  the  directory  of  the  necessity  of 
anee  witib  'the  last  wwhes  of  his  iatherc  coBfeludiiig  a  peace  with  the  king  of  ^- 
who  died,  at  MontpeOier,  in  the  printo  or  dinie.  Peace  was  ooneluded,  and  Joseph 
life,  he  returned  to  his  native  countiy  in  apjfKmited'ministeil  of  t^ie  republic  at  Par- 
1785)  and,  in  1798,.  became  a  mensber  qf  ma, 'and,  a  fewlnomfas  afterwards^  minis- 
the  '  departmenteJ  adsoliDistnition, .  under  tery  and  •then  ambasaador,  at  Rome.  He 
the  presidency  of  the^  celebrated  Paoli  had  obtained  ^m  Pius  Yll  the  promise 
When  the  Engfirii  to<^  possession  of  of  .a  Vriel^  exhokting  the  Vendeans  to  lay 
Corsica,  Jowph  retired  to  the  continem.  down  their  arms,  and  to  submit  to  the  re- 
in 1794,  he  married  the  daughter  of  public,  when  the  intrigues  of  the  enemies 

■      *  of  France,  and' tlie  temerity  of  the  revo- 

*  Jo*^  NapeleoH  were  the  names  given. to  hitSonisis, produced  the  catastro^e  which 

the  lotject  of  Oiie  article  at  his  baptism,  M>  obliged  Wm  to  leave'Rome.    The  papal 

iras  eccustoiiM^  «e«ltary  ef  fltate,  and   the  dBpIomttic 

portaat  occasions.— We  give  the  pcesent  article  "^'^^j .  "*'•    •»«»«?,•   «*i**™    u»«vuj«^ 

more  space  than  Uie  Ihnite  of  this  work  wouW  cfiarsctert  connected  With  Joseph,  united 

seem  to  allow,  because  the  short  period,  duriiur  in  rendering  him  justice  in  their  stateinents 

which  Joseph.  Bonaparte  reipoted  in  -Naples  and  to  the  Flinch  directoiy.  (SeetheJKfimcteur 

??5"Li^i.  ?'!?'S^  ^^  !lS^  •J*^u**^  0fNiT0Se33,yearVI^anuaiyl2,1798.) 

I^ood  which  had  been  attempted  onder  his  an*  ;      .                                                    ' 

mittistratioo^  on  the  return  oT  the  Bourbons,  and  f  The  sister-  of  JoSeph-a  wife* was  mairied  te 

the  Jirfbpinng  effect  of  party  reports,  render  it  Bcrnadoiio,  and  is.  the  present  queen  of  Swe- 

vcry  diflscuH  to  anive  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  dcH.      ' 

this  interesting  portion  of  leeent  history .-*We'  |  It  Iras  ofteA  been  enxmeoady' slated;  that 

take  this  opoortuntlj  to  conect  some  eirors  in  iofteph  Bonaparte  wai  secretaiy  to  SaUcecii.  a 

o<ir  article  BonaparU,    It  yras  not  m&dame  Le*  mepalber  of  th^  ctAireatiori  <the  only  member 

titia,  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  that  married  cap-  from  Corsica  who  voted  for  the  deatn  of  the 

tain  Fesch,  the  fathet*  of  the  cardmal,  but  her'  king).    It  has  likewise  been  erroneously  stated, 

mother^  maldama  Raiaolim.  as  we  have  stated  in  that  Joseph  was  this  year  elected  member  of  the 

the  article  F^tch.    Madame  Letifia  (fid  not  die  five  honcbned,  and  that  opposition  was  made  to 

in  18SS,  although  an  account  of  her  deaui,  witji .  his  tailing  a  seat  in  that  body,  on  the  ground  that 

all  the  particulars  of  her  dving  moments,  was  piib-  he  was  n<n  of  legal  age.    Joseph  was  at  thb 

llshed  about  that  time.    She  is  still  alive.   .  Car-  time  (0th  FVuctidor,  year  Vi^-43eptember  4,  )797) 

Utta  is  a  mistake  fw^PaoUtta.  ambanador'at  Romob  ^ 
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•  

The  pope  not  pving  sadsAotioD  for  the  which  bunied  in  the  We9t  of  Fruioe,  wh 

murder  of  geaeraf  Duphot,  committed  iu  extinguiahed.     Nearly  at  the  .same  time, 

the  preeeDce  of  Joseph,  who  never  leer  the  treaty  of  giianuity  was  signed  with 

his  cahnneaiy ' and  used  eveiy  means  in  Austria,^  Ruasia,    Pronia  aad   Bav«na» 

hia  power  to  prevent  further  Uoodahed  which  reck^^niaed  tha  variana .  political 

and  outrage,  the  latter  retumed  to  Fans,  chaii|^  which  had  taken  place  in  the 

where  the  directoiv  expressed  their  entire  'Gennan  empins^   In  this  negotiation,  ako, 

satis&ction  with  his  conduct  at  Rome.*  Joseph  was  mvested  widi  fhB  powers  on 

He  was  noW  ofiered  the  embaasy  to  Prus-  the  part'  of  Fiance.    When,  in  1804,  the 
sia,  bqt  pxefetred  to  enW  the^  cooncil  of. .  camp  of  Boulogne  was  formed,  the  coo- 

tKie  five  hundred,  which  soon  chose  hhn  sul  made  hia  brother  <oolonel  of  the  fourth 

their  aecretaiy.    When  Napoleon  was  in  regiment.  When  Napoleon  ascended  the 

Egypt,  the  rrench  experienced  impor-  •  imperial  throne  of  France,  the  same  jena- 

tant  raveises  in  Europe^    t^ be  l^attle  of  ha^ontidU  which  (auppoited  by  ^700,000 

the  Ti^ia  bad  been  kist ;'  th^e  French  had  -votes)  created  Napoleon  emperor,  declared 

evacuated   the   Crenpeae   territoiy;  ;the  '  Joseph  and  his.childrenhein  to  the  throne, 

FVench  ahny  in  Svrtt^eriand  was  in  a  ii^  oa$e  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  without 

(aitical  situation  until  the  decisive  victory  iaaue.f    In  the  same  year,  the  crown  of 

of  Maasina  at  Zurich,  and'  afl  the  don-  Lombard/  was  offered  to  him,  but  Joaeph 

3uestB  in  Italy  were  at  stake;    jFoseph  firmly  resisted  the  entreodea  of  &e  em- 

eapateliad  a  Oreek  of  Cephak>a[ia,  named  peror  and  o^JbiB  fiienjds^  not  choosing  to  re- 

Burmbacki,  to  Egypt,  to  induce  ^hiis  broth-r  nounoe  the  new  politicad.  bonds  which  at- 

er.tobasten  track ;  and  he  asedsted  him  in  tacbed  him'  to  France,  qor  to  enter  into 

theievolutionof  the  18th  Brumaire,  year  engaoementB .  which  preeaed   hard  upon 

Vin,wUchplaceMdgenefralBonaparteatthe  Lombard^.   .During   the   campaign   of 

head  of  the  consuliu'  gov«^ml^nt.   Under  Aiisberiitz,  in  180^  prince  loeephpresided 

the  consulate,  Joseph  wes  a  member  of  ^  in  the  aenate,  and  adminiatered  me  gov- 

the  council  of  state,  and^  as  such,  was  ap>  enunent    A  few  daya  after  the  ba^l^  of 

^liointed,  with  Rcederer  and  De  Fleurieu,  Aoateriita;  Joseph  receiv^  an  order  fiom 

to  terminate  the  diflerencea  then  existing  the  emperor  to  place  himself  at  die  head 

between  France  and  the  U.  States.    The  of  (he  apnr  destined  to  uivade  the  king- 

treity  of  September  dO^  1800,,  was  sigoed  doln  of  Naples,  whoae   sover^cn  had 

at  Josffloh's  estate  of  Moitefontiune..   Soon  Ijroken.ihe  treaty  with  France,  and  whose 

after  (rebniary  9,  1801),  he  ngped*  with  trOops  hfid  been  augmented  hj  a  large 

count  Cobenm  (q.  v.),  the  treaty  of  I^uni-  body  of  RuaaiaDs  and  English,  in  conae- 

viUe,l)etween  France  and  Austria.  MSeirch  quence  of  which  Napoleon  had  declared, 

25^  1803,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  rsign-  ***Ferdinand  has  ceased   to  ruk.**    On 

ad,  which,  On  tiie  part,  of  France,  had  February  8^  :1806^  the  French   miend 

beekx  likewise  condvlcted  under  hia  direc-  iiie.temtory  of  the  ^emy.    JoseoAcorn- 

tion.    WJailst  engaged  in  .diplomatic  pur-.  inJEuided  the  centre^  whikt  Maasena  and 

suits,  Joeisph  suggested  a  plan  to  u^ita  Gouvion  de  Saint-Cyr  commanded  the 

Franc^'Eng^nd,  Spam  and  HoUand,  for  two  winga^  took  Capua,  which  aunreiider- 

the  suppreasion  of  that  system  of  rapine  ed  without  much  .reastance,  ainl  entered 

and  punftqy,  whereby  .smaller  states  were  ^e  capital  Fefaruaiy  15,  b^ng  recdved, 

ahnoyed  bv  the  corsain.of  Barbery,  to  the  if  any  teliance  were'  to  be-  pnoed.  upon 

disgrace  of  the  great  poWers  of  Christen-  public  demonstrations  of  jOy,  "tts  the  de- 

dom.     His   brother,  ,.then  .  firat   consul,  livercr  of  the,  people.     King^  Ferdinand 

adopted  the  plan.  •  In  16()3r  Ji)sep)^  was  had  fied  to  Sicily,  and  the  English  and 

created  a  aenatorai^  grand ofiper -of  the  Ruasiand  effected  their  retreat .    All  the 

legipn  of  honor,  and  ^presided^  in   the  fertreasea  were  to  he  deliv^ed  up.  to  the 

same' year,  in  the  electoral  college  of  the  Ftiench;  and  Gaeta,  commanded  hj  the 

department  .of  the  Oise. .  Jofliq>h  Bona- .  prince  of  Hesse-Philippsthal,  only  resnted, 

parte  was  one  of  die  signers  of  the  con-  the  commandant  disavowing  the  r^eocy 

cordate  with  the  pone,  by  which  the  im-  "which  Eerdinard  had  appointed  beftxe 

munities  of  the  Gallican   church  were  hia  fiiglit,And  which  had  concluded  the 

9ecQred,   and  th^  ,  torch  .  of  fanatidam,  h^ty  with  Joseph.    The  vet^  day  of  his 

*.  The  asaassijQatioD  of  gederal  DupM,  end  efitiy,  Joseph  was  aeen  vraUung  about  in 

that  of  the  unfortuitote  B£MeviU«,  who,  M  the  the  street,  attendee^  by  one  aidHde-canm 
tune  of  hw  deain,  five  ycara  previouBJy/  was 
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onlT.  ev^n  uiMviff  th«.  <!|owd8  of  still  ex-  ben  of  liis  admiiiittratioti .  the   ad?eii« 

cited  lazzarpni,  wthiUl  to  hie  opimon  tiiat  tisgepue  conaequeoees  of  the  Fiench  nv- 

the  people'  feel,  confidenoe  in  those  who  omtion,  contriving  to  avoid  its  evibi  andi 

tnisT  theni^  and  never  pay  whh  bed  treat-  enjoinior  thjem  to  make  justice  and  mod- 

roent  those  who  have  treated  them  well  eradiui  Sie  guides  of  aH  their  measures. 

No  sooner  had  be  orgiinized,  a  provisional  The  country  was  soon  entirely  cleared  of 

government  in  the  capital,  than  he  set  out  the  enemy.     Convents  were  abolished, 

with  a  cofp9  tPUik  under  the  command  and  their  inmatcip  provided  for;  their  rich 

of  general  Lamarqoe-  (q.  v.),  to  inform  possesBions  were  m  paK  used  to  centrib- 

hinMelf  of  the  actual  state  o£  the  countiy,  ute  to  the  solidity  of  the  public  credit ; 

and  o€  the  feasibility  of  anhttempt  upon  feudalism  was  overthrown,  leaving  only 

Sicily.    He  soon  convinced  himself  of  the  honorary  titles  ;>  provincial  intcaidants' 

the   abject   situation  of  the  inhabitants  were  appointed  insie^d   of  the  former 

("vi^iora  the  character  of  .fonotier  govem-'  prtaidt^a  kind  of  proconsUls ;  public  in- 

laenis  had  rendered  .'pretty  indifiaent  as  struction  greatly  improved ;  the  finances 

to  any  change  of  the  adtninistriitioti,  be-  regulated,  as  we  have  aheady  mentioned, 

lieving  diat  nothing  would  ^  improve .  (heir  ubder  the  care  of  Roederer ;  the  interior 

aHuaoon)^  and  of  the  im^rBcticabihty  of  a  costotq-lines,  so  Injunbua  to  the  welfiire 

landing  in  Sidly.     It  was  durin|f  this  '.of  tjttians,  removed  ^to  the  firpntiers ;  the 
jouniey,  thai,  Joseph  first  jeceived  intelli- ,  vytfbem  of  jusdce  ^^tly  improved  by 

fence  that  the  einperor  had  reeogi^sed  him  substituting  the  French  code '  for  the  con- 
ing of  NftpJes.'  Napoloon,  mring  4)ec  (vised  pragmaiuhei  and  by  otganiznig  the- 
Joseph-  would  refiise  the  throne  of  Na-  judiciaiy ;  national  guaid^  were  fonrnd — 
pies,  as  he  had  refused  that  (/£  Lbmbaidy,  an  institution. which,  in  that  as  well  an  all 
consented  that  Joseph'^  rdatlohs  With  the  other  Italian  countries,  would  have 
France  should  remain  the  i^e ;  add  the  bad  the  b^st  efkfibBi  thiae^  effects,  hi*, 
senate,  of  which  he  was'  president,  in  his'  deed,  were  in  part  qiparentln  the  groWlh 
cajpacity  of .  grand^leetor,  deMted  three  of  ^  civic  sphat  atynxig  the  intebiumts,  so 
or  its  membeiB  to  him  -to  inaaCe  him  to '  long  degitiaed  by  foreign  W  domestic  tyrw 
accept  the  <^red  crowa. '  'These  werp  anny.  A  new  army  was.  created;  the 
marsbul  Perignon,  general  Feriiio*'and  pamic  debt  was  |kit  on  &  systematic  foot^ 
count  Rcederer.  Joseph  received  tfaem  ing;  ^'banlciB  were  united  ihto  one;  ez- 
as  his  old  colleagues,  lodged  them  in  the  oavatlons  ^q.  v<)  at  Pompeii'  and  in  Magna 
palace,  and  retained  count  Rtederer{q.v.J^  Onefcia  begun*,  end  a  learned  society 
who  had  long  been  his  friend,  as  miiu^  founded,  uSder  the  name  of  the  rijfai 
ter  of  finance.  Joseph  was  always  pleas-  ocoifeiiiy,  divided  into '  four,  classes ;  the 
ed  to  acknowledge  ms  €>bljgatfQns  to.  this',  roads  were  ^iotproiredi  the  system  of  th4 
friend,  for  his  services  in  tne  administni^  muk^  abolished,  according  to  an  eariy 
tion  of  the  finances,  and  in  the  formation '  plan  of.  the"  celebrated '  Fllangieri ;  the 
of  the  laws^md -institutions  which  created  stiff  and  poinpeus'Spanisb  eourt  etiquette 
a  public  credit-^^omethtng  till  then  un-  -was  ftiuen  curtailed,  so  that  the  kiiw  be- 
known  in  that  country.  Napoleon  s^  came  acc^ble  to  his  subfects-;  and  the 
that  the  loss  of  count  Rcsderer  fiom  his  half-barbarotis  laazarbni  were  civilized, 
council  of  state'  was  never  adequately  VillegesWeBe  established, and  (he  lazza- 
snppiied.  Joseph's  reign  in  Naples  fomiei  roni'  welie  madie  to'  labor  in  eycavatioBs 
the  period  of  MS'  hfo  on  which  the  biog-  or  wcnMiOps.  tlidr  payi  was  .partly 
npher  dwells  with  the  matett  satisfoc-,  given  in  beds,  Knd  m^oin^stic  utenak^ so 
tion.  It  was  the  misfoHun^  of  Joseph  to  Sat  their  imfMovement  was  .begun  in  the 
be  twice  called  to  rule  over  nations  guid-  .only  way  in  which  it  could  he  sudccssfiil 
ed  by  priesis^'snd  left  in'  ianorance, and  — h|r .accustoming them  to-a  hoiHe.  Thus 
therefore  essily  to  be  excitea.ageinst  any  a  nuinerpu^  dass,  who  had  resisted  all  at- 
change ;  yet  tlM  crifical  iiature  of  his  situ-  tempts.  tt>  civifize  thenvand  widi  whom 


ation  4id  jiot  deter  him  fiK>m  trying  every  neltner  niisBOIiaries  .  nor  philanthropista 

ineans in  his pqwer to amelioiate the  oduh  coUKtbe suecess^b ^^^n  rendoml usefiil, 
dition  of 'bis  subj^ds.     He  introduced 

into  his  council,  amonig  ethers,  French- .  «  ^f^  systen  eoasisied  in  withholdmg  hom 

men  disiinginsbed  by  their  abilities;  sueh  caiiw^  a  laige  district  imder  tbe.  oMiie  of  the 

as  Rcsderer,  Salicetti,  Dunias,  Miot,  ico.  rkvotUre  di  Pf^,  belooaiiig  to  the  crowi). 

h»  unreserved  conventions  wiA  men  of  aii  parti  if  ti«  kingdom,   The  wrtvte  beiM  abol- 

ail  classes,  on  hwkmg  Muiiiey,.had  sug-  mSj  ttn  temtoiy  was  sold^  and  broaght  iaio 

gested  to  him.    He  held  up  tothe  mm-.  iu]ninsnt«iiltivatioa. 
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jAockcd  in  from  all  quaiten  agaiost  tbe  of  Talavek^  aod  Alihcmikcid  panlfzed 
French  army;  whicl^  was  unable  to  re-  tbe  enemy's  movements,-  and  the  kini 
aume  offensive  operationa  until  the  month  availed  himself  of  the  calm  ¥fbich  enmed, 
of  November.    The  emperor  arrived,  and  to  i^egulate  the  adminiscration  of  the  inte- 
put  himself  at  tbe  bead  of  his  airhy,  but  nor.    He  now  resolved  tp  mippress  en- 
was  soon  Buuuuoned,  iirBt  by  the  English  ttrely  the  religious  orders,  being  oonnnoed 
to  the  frputiefs  of  GalicSa,  ■  whence  he  that  tlie  restoradon -pf  die  fiuBDCee  and 
drove  them  out,  aod  then  by  the  Ams*  tbe   claims  of  public   tranouillity  alike 
trians  to  Germaliy.    On  bis  departure,  lie  demanded  this  measuie.    All  eccleaiagti- 
left  his  brotller  in  command  oi  the  ^cces  cal  jurisdictioio  woDe'  anmilkd,  and'  their 
tbBit  remained  m  Spain.     King  Joseph  duties  assigned  tp  the  crvil  tnbunalB^  and 
returned  to  his  capital  Januaiy  23,  IdOd.  tl^e.  privilege  of  sanctiiaiy  heraiofeie  al- 
The  people  had  not   lost   the   remem* '  lowed  to  the   churches  was'  hMished. 
Urance  of  the  hopes  which  they  had  con* ;  The  counetis  of  the  Incties^  of  the  ordm, 
ceived  on  his  first  entiy.     l^ie  inbabi-  of  finance,  of  tbe  *marioe,  and  of  war, 
fonts  cailie  indhiduaUy  to  take  the  oath  wheee  jfunctions  were   almost  identical 
of  allegiance  to  him,  each  in  h|B  reooec-  With  these  .of  the  hew  coundl  of  state, 
tive  pwisb.    Josepl^  exerted  bimselr  to  .were  dissolved;  the  points  fir  the  coUec- 
foster  and  extend  these  favorable  symp-  lion  of  the  duties  fixed  oh  Uiefiontiete;  the 
tonas.    On  a  sol^in  occasion)  he  reiiew->  •lll^niclpal  cistern  was  settled;  lawsregu- 
ed  the  assurances  be  had  idreadY  ^ven  Mating  public  ^educatkm  were  digested  in 
of  his  determination  to  maintain  the  inde*-  tlie  Cioun<^  of  atat^ ;  the  debt,  wrhiGk  liad 
pendence  of^  3pain;  to  preserve  her  tern-  been  formerly  recognised,  was  gnaimu* 
to^  entire;,  to  support  her  religion, and  .tied^  the  aslies  and  monuments  of  the 
to  protect  and  npnold  the  liberty  of  her  iUiistrious   dead,   scattered  thiough  the 
citizens-**^ conditions,^  he  said^  ''of  the  suppressed  convents,  were  assembled  in 
oath   which  i  .took'  bn  '  acceptiiig  the  several  churches,  and  pqitkularfy  in  the 
crown :    it  shall   never  be   dishopared  metropolitan  at  Bureofs.     The  buiUin^ 
Whilst  6n  my  heacL"     He  pledged  'him--  of  the  Escurial  were  aasinied  for  the  le- 
self  fi>r  the  convocation  of  tl^  ot)rtes,  ception  of  fifteen  hundred  prieslB,  mem- 
and  for  tbe  evacuation  of  Spam  by  the  be«  of  the  different  tefij|ious  oideia,  who 
French  tioopa,  as  soon,  as  the  country  w^ra  desirous  of  continuing  to  live  in 
should  be.  i>acified.    <^If  Move  Franse  Common,  either. from  &nuly  reasons,  eon- 
as  my  family,^  he  often  exclaimed,  **  t  am  sideradons'  of  healthy  or  a  Mrong  bias  to 
devoted  to  8pain  as  to  my  religion.'^  The  eonsecmte  themselves  to .  study  in  those 
choice  of  miB  ministry  ^vas  inade  with-  vast  depositswhereiit  Jay  buried  huge ool- 
entire  defer^ce  to  ptibfie  opinion. .  Tlie  lections  of  tnanuscripts  and  other  iifeniy 
nomination  of  th^  mempers  of  his  cOun-  treasures;  so  richly  meriting  exanunatioa 
cil  of  state -was  gdyemed  bythe  san^e.  and -pe^xisal    The  bnUdings  of  St  Fran- 
spirit  \  Fiv^  i:effimentB  were  already  ori^  cis  were  chosen  for  the  sitlii^  of  tlie 
^ized,  fh>m  which  all  pecsonS'Stained  by  cortes,  and  the  alterations  to  be  made  in 
crimiiial  convictions,  were  eaiejuUy  ex-  them  put  under  contract.    One  hundred 
eluded;-     Inftmoiis  *  punishments    were  millions  of  reals  were  appcopqatedi  as  an 
'i^Bcx>ntinued,  and  the  stimulus  of  honor  mdemuiiQr  <to  owners  ot  property  who 
and  love  of  country,  as  in  the  French  had  suffered  by  the.  raviiges  of^  war.    Jo- 
army,  was  substituted  fi)r  borporal'.mflic-  sepU  proacribed/Uo  in^vidual  because  be 
tiona,  which  are  fit  only  to  maks;  sbves,  not  ISBid  beeii  a  member  of  any  uaiticufar  cor- 
soldieiip:    Pursuing  the  amie  couiee  which  porafion.    In  his  council  or  slate  were  to 
his  own  sense'  of  justice*  and  -^ews  of  be  found  duperies  of  idu[ious   orders 
policy  had  dictated  in  hii^  fbraier  governs  who  voted  for  th^  supj^esaon  of  those 
ment  at  Naples,,  he  recognised  the '  e^str  orders  ;*  general  6fficen9  of  the  insuxgems 
ing  public  debt,  and  protided  means  for  who  voted  against  the  insui^gems  ;|-  in- 
its  extinction ;  gave  facilities,  for  tbei  seen-. ,  quisitor^  Totiiu[  against  the  inquisiticiA  ;t 
larizatiofiY  of  inonks,  without,  at  that  mo-^  and  in  his  fiunliy  and.  household,  grandee? 
ment,  compelling  it ;  inspected,  in  person,,  of  Spain  openly  advocating  the  moet  pop- 
die  wt)rketh^ti  unfinished'  and  necessary  u)ar  laws.    A  fetv  months  after  his  letum 
to  the  oompietioa  of  die  Guadarama  ca«  to  Madrid,  Joaeph  received  inteliigaioe 
hal ;  promcied  that  us^ul  enterprise >  and  that  50,000  Spantards  had'made  a  deacent 
genertdly  gave  aid  and  countenance  to  .  ^_  . .  -               ,  ^  ^    . 
national  industry  in  its  various  depart-  *  Father  Rey,gejKjral  of  the  Augustms 

ments.    The  earhisi  military  ocoMrrencee   cotamand  iii  cSk*  and  Madrid.       '^"^ 
•f  his  reign  were  pn^tioua^    ThebalS(es       ^The  abbe  Uocwte.  (q.  v.) 
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firom  tbe  Biom  Morena  into  La  Bbneha*    relics  of  tbe  aainta.    They  were  hutentty 
He  nnurcfaed  a^^ainst  them,  aod,  at  Qcaua,    ibrwaided  to  Paris,  by  colonel  TaScfaer  de 
they  were  entirely  discomfited  by  20,000   la   Pagerie.    Ten  thousand  men,  bow- 
French  and  4^000  Spaniards  in  his  ser-    erer,  under  the  duke  of  Albuquerque,  hed 
vice*    SS^OQO  prisouera,  most  of  whom    anticqiated.  marsfasl  Victor  at  Cadiz ;  the 
enteied  hjs  army,  thirty  standards,  and  the   English  also  hasteiied  diitber,  and  stpongly 
entire  artiliery  of  >the   army*  were   tbe   reii^orced  the  ffarrison^wbihit  their  squ^d* 
fruits  of  this  Tietory.    'I%e  English,  who    nms  bloekaded  the  haibor.    The  chie& 
bad  advanced  to  Trujullo  and  Badajoz,   of  4ie  insurrection  had  assembled  at  Port 
retired  txy  Portugal  aa^soon  as  ^ev  leamed    Sl  Maiy's,  in  fhvit  of  Cadiz.    They  sijtr- 
the   destmction  of  the   Spanlm   army,   voundea  tfate  *fting,  from  whom  they  re* 
Upon  his  return  to  tbe  capital,  die-  fcin^    ceived  the  assurance  of  his  positive  de- 
was.ii^nned  of  tbe  suooesses  of  g^enu    termination  to  assemble  the  *  represents- 
Kellennann  Jit  Alba  de  Tormes,  of  mar-   fives  of  the  nation  at  Grenada  immediate- 
sbal  Suchet  in  Arnigpn,  and  maiahal  Au?'   ly.    All  tbe  merabers  of  tbe  centra!  iunta 
gereau  in  Catalonia,  where  Gerona  ^bad    were  to  form  part  of  this  cortes;  ail  tbe 
ftilT^h  into  bis  bands.     He,  resi^ved  to    bishops— all  the  grandees-tall  the  wealthy 
follow  up-  this  series  of  good   fortune.  .  leapit^stB.    This  assembly  would  biKve  a 
The  junta  of  Seville  having'  summoned    sii^e  question  to  discuas«^*<Do  we,  or  do 
the  coites  fi>r  the  month  ^  March,  he    we  not,  accept* the  constitution  and  the 
determined  to  antii^)ate"tbem&>   Utaving    king  offered  to  us  bjjr  the  junta  of  Ba- 
Madrid  oli  the  8th  of  Januaiy,  ISlDi,  a   yonne?"  If  tbe  negative  was  pronounced, 
veiy  few  dayssfler  the  battle  of  Ck^ana^    Joseph  would  leave  Spain,  fully  det^r• 
hewund  himself  on  tfaelltfa,  St  the  foot  of    mined  to  reign,  if  at  aU,  bv  the  consent 
the  Sieira  Morena,  with  a  ftaroe  of  60,000;  of  tbe  people^  as'  be  "tvisbed  to  reign  for 
men.   Marshal  Soult  acted  as  BKyor-flsner    their  benefit^.    But  the  dieputies  who.  un- 
nd,  in  place  of  manbal  Jouidan,  the  latter   derto6k  to  go  themselves  and  treat  with 
bsLving  returned .  to  Fnnee.     The  posi-'    theur.  fellow  cilizensi  lufortunate^  em- 
tions  of  tbe  enemy  were  carried  m  a  few   basked  In  small  boats,  and  were  detained 
hours,  and  8000  6i^  10,000  prisoBers  taken.'  by  ibcf  English  squadron,  and  not  allovred 
The  koig  was.attondied  D^r  lus  nnmst^rs   to  land  in  Cadiak  .  On  ^  other  hand, 
and  the  principal  officers  <h  his  hpusebold    the  French  government  was  .  becoming 
and  ^uaifi.     He  openly  announced  bis   weaky  of  the  enormous  saoriiices  wfai^ 
intenuon  to  hold  tne  cortes  at  Grenada   Ae  obstinate  anesistsnce  of  Spain  required, 
in  ihe  month  of  March.-  Cordova  sarreb*   They  thoughtt  that  the'  War  diere,  as  in 
dered  to  him.  without  &ing  4l  gun.    Jo-    eiiker'  countries,  ought  to  support  itself, 
aepl^  pledged   himself  without  reservei'  The  king^  system,  on  the  contxwy,  for- 
that  ss  aoon  as  the  English  evacuated  (ho.  bade  exactions,  apd  tended  to  cahn  the 


peninsula^  the  Freiich  anmee  flheukt  also  ezsi^perstiiNl  m  the  Sjpapiards  by  kind 

leave  it,  and  that  be  would  follow;  in  their  treattn^t.      He   consequently   required 

steps,  unless  detained    by   tbe   sincere  thst  France  ^uld  continue  her  sacrifices 

wishes  of  the  na^n»  when  enlightened  and  her  expenditure.    About  this  tune,  a 

as  to  its  true  interests :  he  stated  that  the  measure  n^as  adopted  by  Napoleon,  which 

ooutitution  of  Bayonne  wte-  i^ow  suffi-*  gave '  the  king  the  most  lively  concern, 

clent  for  the  habiti  and  wants  of  tbe  peo-  An«  imperial   decree   institute   militsry 

ee,  but  adopted  that  it  imght  hereafter  govenunents  in  die  pi;ovincer'  of  S|3ainv 

h  modified  according  to  circumstanoes.;  under  which  tbe  French  general,  of  di- 

that  tbe  nation  could  never  enjoy  a  ^peat-  Vision  became  preddent  qf  the  adminis- 

er  shure  of  Ittierty  than -the  king  wished  tnidve  junta,  and  me  Spanish  intendsnt 

it  to  poesean,  iruiamuch  as  be  never  could  vras  reduced  to  the  station  of  a  simple 

feel  himsdf  truly  her  Mng,"  until  ^pain  secretary  of  the  body  ui  «l4tfch  he  bad 

was  truly  free,-  and  deliv^ired  from  ^lh»  formerly  presided. '  This  statis  <^  things 

pesence  of  all  foreign  armies.    Marabal  eould  uot  foil  to  destroy  all  the  good 

Victor  advaaced  u^  Cadiz,  and  the^kinjg  which  had  been  ^Bfeeted  by  the  campaign 

mado  bis  entty  into  Seville,  whete  he  of  Andalusis^      Abandoning,    now,  all 

was  received  with  entbusissm.     It  was  hopes  of  bifoging  about  the  surrender 

in  Seville   that  he  ree^ved,  from  the  of  Cadiz  by -the  concibatoiy  measures 

hands  of  tbe  cbuMer,  the  French  en-'  which  he  had  enqiloyed,  Jose^ih  lefl  Port 

gles  which  had  folfen  into  the  bands  of  St  Mary's  to  visit  the  eastern  part  of  Ait- 

&e  Spaniards,  after  the  disastrvus  affiur  dahiae,  and  directed  bis  route  through 

of  Baylen.    They  had  been  lefl  in  the  Ronda.    In  (be  course  of  this  journey, 

cathecba),  where  they  hiy  bidd^  amongst  he  expressed  to  the  deputations  from 
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GiwMKla,  Jaen,  and'Makiga,  hb  fifm  reso-    every  means  in  their  power,  the  rryjiwaef 
hidon  ntover  to  conaent  to  any  diamem-    of  Qadiz.     It  wtoa  at  this  momeot,  that 
berment  of  the  monarchy,  or  to  any  aac-    the  first  rumors  were  circulated  of  the 
rifice  whatever  of  national  independence    approachine-  rupture  between  FVanoe  and 
— ^very  &r,  in  these  particulars,  from  en-    Russia.    The  Knglisby  no  long^  held  in 
teitaininf  the  sentiments  of  Ferdinand,    check  by  the  anny  of  Porttig^  bad  oe- 
who  had  actually  proposed  to  the  empe-    cupied   Ciudad  Rodrigo   and   Badayw. 
ror  a  cession  A  the  [Mtyvinoes  on  the    Marshal  Victor,  the  reinainder  ai  the  im- 
EbrOr    OnluS-retum  to  Seville^  the  king    perial  giuod,  and  several  regimenta  of  tlw 
issued  decrees  pre8crib]nc[  territoiial  divis-    line,  were  recalled  to  Franee.    All  hopea 
ions,  oigaliizing  the  ci^  a'dminiatmtion'  of  a  negotiation  with  iSngkuid  had  van- 
within  these  districts,  wofl  directing  the    ished;  partial   insurreciioils  *  nokipfied^ 
fbnnadon  of  national  auards.    He  then    new  gueHllaa  were  formed,  supported  by 
intrusted  the  command  of  the.  army  of    the  gM  of  the  English  and  the  exaaptn- 
Andalusia  to  nuushal  Souh,  end  returned    tk»n  of  the  inhabitantaf  the  comraaniea- 
to  ]M[adrid,afteran  absence  of  nve  months,    tionis  'became  more  difficult  than  at  any 
The  didLe  of  Santa,  F^  and  the  marquis    previous  &ne.    Navarre  was  lavsged  by 
of  Almenara,  two  of  his  ministen^  were*  the  band  of  Afina,  now  awelled  to  an 
despatched  to  Pari&  .  The  latter  was  the,  army ;   ^mitae  waa  laying  waate  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Jos^h,  announcing    capital  and  the  provincea.    Such  waa  the 
his   doterminadein   to  .leave   a  country    face  of  afiahs' when  the  emperor  Napo- 
where  he  could  neither  do  good  nor  pre-    leon,  settinc.put  4)ii  his  Rusnan  ^amp^igw^ 
ve^t  evil,  if  the  system  of  military  sov^    invested  kmg  Joaec^  with  the*  conunand 
eniments  was    not    abandoned.      The    bfthearmiea    Under  sucircucimiBianoesi 
situation  of  die   efaiperor  waa  then  so    honor  no  longer  permitted  him  to  retire 
complicated  and  critical,,  that  iie  cottld    from  a' poet  of  difficulty  and   danger: 
notyield'to  tfaewi^esoftheking.    King    Marshal  Jourdan  letuned  to  hioL    bk 
Joseph  proceeded  in  peison  ta  Paria^    the  early  part  of  May,- 1812;  the  Eogiiri^ 
where   he  had  an  <  interview   with'  his    having  taken  the  fortifications  ereeiedfi>r 
brother..   The  emperor,  induced  him  to    the  defence  of  the  Tagus,  threataoed  at 
return  to  Spain,  by-the  positive  aasurajice    the  same  time  the~  ani^v  of  this  aouth  and 
which  he  gave   hiniy.  that,  the  .mthtBry    the  aiimy  df  Portugal.    Earlv  in  July, 
governments  should  soon  cease ;  that' (he    Joseph  marched  fitNB  Madrid  with  the 
system   had  Already  wrougnt  a    good   guard  and .  the  troopa  of  the  neisbboring. 
efiect  upon  the  Ensllsh  gowrament,  who   garrisons,  direct^  hiid  .march  on  renanB- 
ofTered  to  retire   vom  roktugal,  if .  the    da,'  ai|d  johied  marshal  Marment,  who 
French  troops  would  evacuate  Spain,  and    had  passed  the  Tormes  on  the  20th,  and 
to  recognise  kkw  Joa^^h,  if  the  Spanish    been  de&itfad.  at  Aiapilea.    November  % 
nation  recogni$ed  him,  and'  France  would    he  returned  to  Madrid.    Having  renHrioed 
also  consent,  on  her  pert,  to  recognis^  the    a  sin^^e  day  at  Madrid,  Joaeph  passed  the 
house  of  Braganza  in  Portugal.  The  ffifier-    Tonnes,  and  foUnd'  hunseu  on  the  battle. 
ent  military  districts  were  to  he  put  under   field  of  Arapiles,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
the  command  of  king  Joseph,  the  corte^    100,000  men.-    But  the  rain,  winch  liad 
convened,  and  the  French  armise  to  evacu-    b^en  falling,  in  tptrsnts,  had  rendered  llie 
ate  Spain  as  aoon  as  the  king  Was  satMed    roads  neany  impassabler  and  greedy  le- 
that  their  presence  was  no  longer  necessa-'  tarded  the  movements  of  the  army  of  the 
ry.    The  subsequent  events  of  this  War    aouth.,  The  English  pi:ofited  by  this  de- 
must  be  rapidly  toucheil.    Marshal  Mas-    la^,  and  hurriecl  tbeur  retreat  bythe  road 
s^niL  who  had  ent«fed  Portugal  at  the   orCiodad  Rodrigo,  which  still  remaiaed 
head  of  an  army  of  75,000  men,  after    unoccupied.    Thesuceeasofthiadaywas 
taking  Ahtaeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and    hmiteil  to  dOOd  or  OOOt)  pcBOoem,  annow 
defeating   the   English   at  Busaco,  was    whpm  was  the  EnoUdi  general  of  ca^^ 
compelled,  in  Mait^h,  1811,  to  withdrew.- ry  lord  Pa||eL     T&  king  entered  Sab- 
hie   tix>ops,  then   reduced,' b^.^ckness,    maboawith  the  arAiyof  FortugaL    Tkte 
forced  mj(ut;hes,  and  want  of'^prOvislons,^  enemy  retired  to  Pdhugal,  and  the  French 
to  95,000  men.    Marshal,  Souk  laid  aieoe    array  soon  found  itself  weakened  by  the 
to  BadMoz,  which,  aurrendered  Marpb  lU    loss  of'moni:than  dO^OOO  men,  who  fe- 
MavBhal  Victor  had  been  litlacked  in  his    oeived  orders  to  repaas  the  P^^Meea.    He 
lines  at  Chiclana.    The  English  had  kept    aoon  afte^  reeeivea/a  positive  order  from 
alive  the  fiaines  of  insurrection,  by  lend-,   the  emperor  to  leave  Madrid  and  take  up 
ing  troops,  •  money  and  arms  at  Cartha-  .  the.  line  .of  the  Duero.     The  atata  of 
gena  aiid  Ahcant,  and  encouraged,  by    affin»  in  Russia  made  obedience  to  this 
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ord«r.  a  mat^r  of  poiitlve  duty,  and  (he  ocouijred;  and  that  it  wm  belter  to  ieave 

departture  of  the  king  lor  Y alJadolid  took  Paris  to  its  own  Ajuthoritics,  and  to  its  oirn 

place  inatanthr.    As  *8oon  as  Madrid  ynm  particular  forc^  tban  to  bazaitl  the  firte 

abandoned,  the'  fires  of  insuireetion  wete  of  Ihe  emperor,  and  thereby  endanger  that 

klmlled«aiid  mged  with  mater  vic^ence  of  the  entity  eni]Hre.    The  minister  of  war 

than  <aver.    .Spabiaids,  Bngiisb,.  Poitu-  (the  duke  de  ^ehie)  declared^  that  there 

guese,  all  advanced   upon  thef  French  wei«  lio  'arms  ready,  that  they  had  bMU 

army,  then  enfeebled ,  l^  the  lo^s  of  its'  da|ly  ^ven  out  to  the  new  levies  as 

best  officers^  who- had  been  withdrawn  to  they  departed,  and  were  now  exhausted, 

aid  in  the  f<^ination .  of  new  corps  in  Thus  it  was  unanimously  ^^ided  that 

France.,  s  After  the  battle  of  Vittoria,. Jo-  the  •  government  should  be  removed  to 

seph  return^  to  Paris,  where  his  brother,-  Chartres,  and  thence  to  die  Loire.    But 

the  emperor,  again  left  him,  with  the  tide  /oseph  feraaiited,  they*  were,  yet  unin- 

of  his  heuienant,  when  he  departed  to*  put  ^rmed  as  to  what  enemy  diey  had  to  do 

himsetfat  the  head  of  tha(  araov,  whicln  With ;  -thtt  the  advancing  ifbrces  might  be 

afterassailittf^  ail  ^eaiiraies  of  Europe  in  reconnoitred,  and  measures,  adopted  on 

their  respective  coun)nries^  was  at  m  re-  the   f«sult  of  that  reconnoinnce.'    He 

duced  to  .defend  itself  on  its  pwu  sbil«  offered  not  to  set  out  with>  the  empress. 

The  empress  Maija  Ix»uisa  was  left  re-  The  ministeis  df  war,  of  die  administra' 

gent  of  the  empire.    Joseph,  as  the  em-  don  of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  concurred 

peror's  rieutensut,  had  the  hpnor  of  the  with  him,  and  promi'sed.  not  to  return  to 

mllitaiT  command.    JFosepb  ifas  left  as  thi^  emnress  except  in  the  last  extremity, 

counsellor  of  .th0  empress^  together  widi  when' tne;^  sbbula  be  eonvinced  that  they 

the  pi^ice  arch-chanoelior  of  the  empire,  were  retiring  before  the*entire  mass  of  the 

Cambac^res.'    The  empress  had  instruc-  aUied  armiies.    if,  on  die  contrary,  upon 

lions  to  follow  the  advice  of  these  coun-  recon^ilring*;  it  should  appear  that  m.ev 

sellors.:  If  the  eyents  of.tlie  war  should  had  only  a  Stacked  c^rps  to  resist,  which 

ihtercept  all-communicatioa  between  the  they*  could  destroy  without  expoeuig  the 

imoerial.  head-quarters  and  the  camtal,  capital,  they  would  inipport  the  two  mar- 

and  the  enemy  .make  his  Wfiy  to  Paris,  shals  v^th  all  th^  means  under  dieur  i;on- 

Joseph.had  verbal  instructions  from  the  .^eok    jt,  was  in  the  hope  that  the.  last  hy- 

emperor,  and,  afler  his  departure,  a  writ-  potheas  might  ^ve   correct,  that  the 

ten  Order,  to  remove  the  kin^  of  Home  proclamation  of  king  Joseph  was  drawn 

and  the  eipplresB,  to  proceed  with  them  lo  up  and  published  that  evening.    The  em- 

the  Loire,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  ao-  pressjherson,  the  court,,  the  members  of 

eompanied- by  the  grand  dignitaries,  the,  the  government,  the  ministers,  M.  de  la 

ihinisteKc^  the  Officers  of  the  senate,  the  BouOlerie,  treasnrer  of  the  crown,  with 

legislative  body^  and  the  council  of  stata  the  ftmids  ktrusted  to  him,  took  their  de^ 

Joseph' sood  after  had  ample  reason  to,  parture.'   During  the  night,  the  iiftunhals 

acknowledaethe  judgment  and«  fbropifbt  were  informed  of  the-,  enemy's  approachii 

¥rhich   had   dictated   these  precautions.  The  next  morning,  they  were  in  conflict 

Reserve  wtB  thrown   ai^e,.-and  many,  with  th^  out-poets,    Josejdi, accompanied 

senators'  no  k>Qger  dissembled  their  opia-  bj  the  ministers  of  war,  of  the  administra* 

ions  in  favor  of  ptochiiming  Napoleob  the  tioaof  war,  and  of  the  marine^  agreeably 

Second,  ax  the  regency  otthe  empress,  to  the. resolution  of  the  council,  left  Pans 

ai)d  the  iieutenancy  of  Joseph,  under  an  to  investigate  the  actual  state  of  aftahs 

infiuiiempejpor.  Joseph  then  made  known  moiiedosely.    The  nadonal  gusMs  were 

tD  \uB  bibther  the  neeeaaity  of  concluding  put  tinder  anns4o  maintain  internal,  Uten- 

peace.upon  ahv  terms;  and  when  the  quiUity, and  posted  at  the  different  gates 

slender  corps  of  ipatuhato  Marib<tfit>  and  to  pretent  airjr  insult  which  might  be  at- 

Mprtier  were  brought  under  the  walls  of  tempted    by   detached,  corps.     In   tho 

Parian  pursued  .by  an  enemy  vasdy  supe*  moAiing,  marshal  Marmont  having  seat 

rior,  and  all  oommunipation  between  the  the  king  inftHtnation  that  he  Was  too  weak 

emperor  and  his  capital  was  cut  ofi^  Jo-,  to  repel  the  troope  then  before  him,  the 

sepn '  communicated  to  the  impress  and  king  directed  marshal  Mortier  to  reinforpe 

the  axeh-chancellor  the  last  letter  ftomhls.  him ;  an  order  which  was  prompdy  com- ' 

brother,  which  recognised  and  coafirmed  plied  with.    In  the  sftempon,  an  officer 

his  fbrmer  directions.    The  ministers,  the  of  engineers  of  the  French  army,  taken 

gniiMi  dignitaries,  and  presidentB  of  the  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  had  been  admitted 

sections  of  the  council,  were  assembled,  to  to  the  presence  of  the  .emperor  of  Russia, 

the  number  of  39  memberB.    They  all  the  kuig  of  Prusna,  and  die  Auatrian 

adtaitted  that  the  case  provided  fbr  had  generalissimo.    This  officer  had  seen  Um 
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enemy^  anny  dnwri  out,  and  cane  to  ed ;  the  aimleil  of  Amgon  aad  of  Spain 
make «  report  to  the  mar^als,  and  after*  were  'diapoeed  to  reoem  any  impube 
watds  to  tlie  king.  Marshal  Marmont  which  the  eumeror  ehoae  to  gtve  them : 
declared  that  he  rould  not  hold  out  longer  but  the  idea  of  neigtanoe  w«6  abandcned, 
than  four  o'clock,  nor  prevent  Parte  fix>m  and  the  abdicnion  of  FdntaineUean  left 
being '  iniiiulated  with  iiregular  troops  Jdeepb  no  choice  but  a  retirement  tdSwit- 
during  the  niffbt.  He  deniaa»ied  authoH-  zeriand,  where  he  remained  until  March 
ty  to  treat  tor  tlie  preservBtion  of  the  19,  1815^  the  day  on  wbich  (le'leazned 
capital  and  the  security  o£  its  popula--  the  amval  of  his  brother  Napoleon  at 
tion.  .  Some  le^oni  .of  the '  national  Grenoble.  He  set  out  alone  witfi  his 
guards  aoHcite^  perfnlsaion  to  place  children,  and  tnivened  all  FYance,  fiotn 
themselves  iu  line  of  battle  outside  ^^e  Swhzeriand  to  Paris, ^oMantly  aceomjpa- 
waJls^;  it  was  refused,  lest  Paris  might  niedbytheciie8dfthepeo|de-^**  Long  five 
be  deprived  of  their  support  where  if  Napoleon,theemperar  of  oureboioe!  let 
could  alone  be  iisefiil-^in  the  ioterior;  and  bim  remembidr  that  the  nation  dealres  bun 
throughout  the  imme'Ase  extent  of  its  en-,  alone!  no  aristocracy!'  nothing  of  tb^  old 
closure.  The  decision  of  the  coundl  uti-  rigimer^  7be  first  person  Joseph  saw,  on 
der  the  pre^eiicy  of  tlie  empress  regent  amvingin  Paris;  was  the  generous  patriot, 
was  literally  cajrried  into  execution  under  who,  some  months  previously^  nad  re- 
these  trying  circumstances,  when  the  ceived  from  him  the  perilous  misaon  to 
ministers,  who  were  with  the  king,  ad-^  proceed  to  Elba,  and  to  warn  Napoleon  of 
mitted  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  allied  the  »gsa«rins  wbo.ltfd  been  sent  agamst 
forces  was  under  the  write  of  Paris.  They  bim.  He  had  afrjved  mdme,sothatd]e 
did  not  leav6  P<iris  until"  four  o'clock,  tw6  first  iVbo  landed  were  amasted,  and 
when*  they  learned  that  the  enemy  had.  Napoleon  saved.  .^Hiffname  canneit  yet 
occupied  *Sl  Denis,  and  ^t,  id  a  few  be  made  public.  Two  celebrated  per- 
moments  more,  it  would  be  too  late  to  son^ges  contended  for  the  honor  of  bav- 
cross  the  Seine,.  -  Joseph,  passing  tbro^gh  ing  savec^  Napoleon  ]  one  was  nuidaroc  de 
Versailles,  order^  4he  davalr^'at  the  &'-  Stael,  who,  as  the"  Crst  person  informed 
pdts  in  that  city  to  follow  bifn,  aiid  pro-  of  the  plot,  hastened  to  give  notice  of  it 
oeeded  to  Chiutres,  where  he  fbund  the  to  Jd0eph,.and  proposed  to  go  hendf  to 
empress^  and  thence  tdBlois.  Great  cen>  Elba;  me  other  was  Tdma,  Wbo  aceom- 
surelias'.been  cast  upon  king  Joseph  for  panicri  hei*  on  her  visit  Joseph  present- 
his  proclamation,  in  which  he  assured  the  ed  to.  Napoleon  the  son  of  madbme  de 
national  guard  that  be  was  not  to  accom-  StaSl,  Augustus,  who  was  bokUally  le- 
panv  the  empress,  but  would  remain  at  ceived  bf  the  emperor.  He  was  the 
Pans.  Tliere  is  htde  justice  in  the  ex-  bearer  of'^a  letter  from  bis  mother,  who 
ceptions  taketi.  to  his.  conduct.  Nd  one  expressed -herself  to  the  emperor  recperf- 
can  doubt  that  such  were  his  intentions,  ing  ''the  additional  act"  dios:  <'CVsf  Al- 
and thos^  of  the  council  which  was  then  jiwrd^hm  tout  ce  qu^Ufaut  &  la  Dnoue,  rUn 
held,  and  the  object  of  the  immediate  an^  aue  at  qu*U  fcnO^  pas  plus  quSintftndT^ 
nunoiation  of  their  views  can  be  readily  Josefib  also  introduced  Bemamin  Con- 
conceived.  '  But  a  few  hours  afkrwtuds, '  stent  to  Naipoleon  during*  me  hundred 
every  thing  was  changed  by  the  aitlval  of  days,  who  drenv  up  the  additional  articles, 
die  whole  allied  anny  under  die  Vigils  of  Lafayette  discussed  several  times  with 
Pftris.  There  remained  to  4dng  Joseph'  them  the  subject  ofthehereditaty  peerage, 
the  clfoice  of  three  courses — ^to  accompa-  which  Napoleon  retained  because  be  fiwmd 
ny  ^e  c^mpres?  to  the  poitat  designated  by  it  at  his  return  fleom  Elba,,  and  because  he 
the  ezhperor,*  to  remait)  at  Paris,  or  to  had  enemies  enough  wltfaout^makhignew 
followthe  anny  of  marshal  Mannont.  In  ones  in  tlie  chamber  of  peeik  After  tbe 
following  the  regent  he  did  hid  duty. .  battle  of  Waterioo,  *  Joseph,  when  con- 
Subjected  to  the  cbrhmands  of  the  ^npe-  suited  by  Ni^leoQ,  gave  the  same  advice 
ror,  be  was  bouiid  to  obey  them,  and  not  which  Camot  and  Meriki  de  Douai  had 
to  surrender  liis  wife  and  son  to  the  ene--  already  given :  ^Retvto  to  the  anby^  and 
my.  His  orders^  in  a  given  case,  whicb  1^  us  contend  with  the  chamber.**  Na- 
actually  occurred,  we're  precise,  to  assem-  .  poleon  thpugb^  diat  he  could  stiD  defivcr 
ble  on  thf  Loure  tlie  notional  autliorities  France  from  its  invaders,  but  not  without 
around  the  regent,  and  to  collect  at  the-  the  concurrent  of -the  chambers.  .  Jo- 
same  point  all  the  forces  he  could  dbuiin.  seph  fbllbwed  his  biotlher  to  Rochefbtf ; 

TTiisorderM^wincma^^^  ^Thi.  should  be  Men>b««d  bviheieadm 

the  armies  of  the  di^es  t>f  Castiglkme,  of  ^hfTp^^^  ^SiTrf^daw  de  aSS 

A]buferaandDalmtttiav?ereyettxmouch-  l>i^ ArSitsirExa. 
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both  were  to  so  to  the  U.  Slates,  bat  in  moi  vk'^i'vis  de  la  nation  que  dt$  dei9wn  k 
dititoint  vesBeb,  when  there  ceased  to  be  nmpUr  et  aycan  droit  h  ezercer,  m  en  mon 
a  hope  of.  passing  tho  En^ish  squadron  nomjfiien  cdm  de  inon  ntvtu,  Lts  gou- 
with  ibe  fiifsfes.  Joseph  niet.  bim  once  vememtns  wnt  im  bewin  d^  ptupUs^  c%f<  h 
qaore  oo  tho  Isle  of  Alx.  •  He  offered  to  tuxjk  iu  hkr,  ou  h  Iw  dttnart^  §ehn  Uur 
remain  in  Jiis  place  in  the  room 'which  he  tdikU,  jc-tuis  done  risigni  h  me  confyrmer 
occupied,  whilst  Napoleon  should  go  on  auvmumxtionalUgtimimefdexpri^^  He 
beard  of  the  vessel  wnich  he  (Joseph)  had  further  says,  that  he  considers  that  no 
chartered  for  himself,  and  which  was  Boiiibon,  of  Qi\y  bruicb^  sfaoold  be  placed 
at  Royan  with  the  four  individuals  who.  pn  the  throne  of  France;  that  Napoleon 
acoompeiiied  him. .  It  was  othei^wise  de*  Was  called  to  the  thkone  by  the  voice 
cided.  Joseph  did  not,  leave^  France  until  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  French- 
jeeneral  Bertrand  had  informed  him  of  the  men,  unxnlKieiiced.  by  fordgn  arms,  and 
mtalres(^ution  which  lH<4Poleon  had  taken^  that  Napoleon  abdicated  in  favor  "ofliia 
He  arrived  at  New  Yom,  Without  b^ing  son ;  so  that  Napoleon  II  is  the  legitimate 
known,  the  captain,  aifd  C][ew  of  the  -heir  of  the  throneyimtil  the  nation  jahould 
American  vessel  tnmking  him  to  be  gene-  dedar^  otherwise,  .which  it  had  not  done, 
ral  Camoty'desirous  of  remaining  incosni*  The  4etter  contains  the  foUowiuc  .words^ 
to.  dy  an  act  of  the  logifllattire  of  New  .dictated  by  Napoleon,  when  ^ing,  to 
Jersey,  expressly  enaeted  for  his  case*  he  general  Berpcapd  for  Joseph :  ^  oM^inonJUi 
was  enab^  to-hold  .feal  property  with- .  se  guide  par  vo9  eanSf  qu^U  tvoubUe  jhu 
out  becoming  i|  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  taant  tout  quHi  eat  FfanfiM;  qu/e  la 
He  elected  a  seat  ata  spot  call^. Point  fKmoe  ait  aousson  rigne  autant  de  Hberti 
jBreeze,on  the  bank  of  the  Delawi9Pe.iiear  qu?eOe  a  eu  ^ifoUU  sous  le  mien;  quSl 
Bordentown,  not  ifar  fioqi  Philadelphia. .  jnmne  ma  demsey  Und  pour  le  peupU 
At  this  place,  he -has  resided  ever  smcoi  JFhmfm."  The  letter  proftsses  repub- 
under  the  name.of  ,eetin<  SurvQUerSj  spend-  lican  prindples  throughout,  and  declares 
tng  his  time  in  smdy,  in  acts  of  benevo-  the  country  hap'Jpy  in  which  a  repubhcan 
lence,  and  embellishing  his  estate  as  for  government  .is  suitable.  -  Joseph  also  ad- 
as  his  moderate  means  alfow.  We  have  dresaed  a  protest  to  the  chamber  of  depu* 
found  in  the  U.  States  the.  same  opinion  ties  at  Pond,  in  fovor  of  his  nephew,  diSed 
respecting  him  ■  as  in  Naples,  where  we  New  Yoik,  Sept  1&  1830,  and  founded 
have  hecmibis  loss  regretted  by  people  of  on  the  free  choice  of  the  French  people, 
the.  most  diffeient  classes.  A  like  opin-  by  whidi  Napofeon  was  elqvated  to  the 
ion  respieetinghiin  is  said  to  exist  in  Spain,  throne,  with  his  descendants,  stating  that 
by  persons  wl  informed  of  the  state. of  Napoleon  abdicated,  in  &vor  of  bis  son ; 
that  c6untfy ;  this  land,  «a  well  as  Naples,  that  the  chamhera  declared  Napoleon  II 
having  been  plunged  by  the  Bourbons  in-  in  1615,  and  that  he  is  the  on|y  legidniace 
to  a  state  of  misery,  from  which)  probably,  heir  to  the  throne  of  FranCe,  until  the  jmr 
they  can  be  deliveriKi  only  by  long  reyo-  tion  tiaa  decided  otherwise,  but  that  no 
lutKHia  It  waa  once  reported  that  be  other  pow^  or  body  can  decide  it  He' 
was  coUectwg'materiab  for  a  woik  on  also  insists  on.  the  impossitNlity  of  a  re- 
Napdeqn  and  his  .time;  and  no  one  cou)d  union  betweetk  a  natk>n  .and  a  reuning 
make  more  important  disclosures  .relative  housed  which  founds  its  claim  pn  .the  £t 
to .  the  hue  cmpeior.  In  1799,  a  novel  vine  rin^t,  after  they  have  ,  once  been 
called  Alotno,  of  which  &  second  edition  separated  He  appeala  to  the  ennnession 
was  published  in.  1814,  was  dttriboted  to  or  the  national  will^  and  declares  his  wiH- 
Jqseph,  but  never  acknowledged  by  him.  ingness  to  submit  to  it,  whatever  may  be 
In  the  year  1820,  a  fo«  consumed  his  the  result^The  best  work  respecting  the 
mansion  at  Point  Breeze^  upon,  which  oe^*  various  periods  of  Joseph's  lifo,  is  Mimoires 
cflisk>nthe  inhabitants  or  the  neighboring  du  Baron  Fain,  There  have  appeared 
countiy  gave  him  proofs  of  tbebr  heaxt-fon  also  in.  the  public  nspers,  fettjprs  from  Jo- 
interest  in  him.  Not  lone  aftw  the'French  seph  to  Napoleon  during  the  congress  of 
revolution  in  July,  183$  a  letter  sknied  Chitilbn,  entreating  th(S  latter  to  conclude 
Joseph  Napoleon  oonaparte,  count  Sur-  peace ;  and  others  nom  Spain,  to  Nspob* 
vilheffi,  and  dated  Point  Bijeeaie,  SqiL  14,  on,  in  which  he  shows  how  painfiil  was 
1890,  to  a  Frei^Ch  geners],  who  had  oflTer-  his  situatk»n  in  Spain.  These  impbrtaot 
ed  to  return  with  him  to  their  conlmon  letters  aire  authentic.  Joseph  has  two( 
countipy,  appeared  in  the  jmhlic  papen^  .  daughters :  the  elder,  Z^naide,  is  maiiled 
in  which  lie  says,  **Tai  pris  comme  num  to  &r  cousin  Charles  Bonaparte,'  son'  of 
Jrhre  My^oUon'Udmit  tout  pouT  lepeur  Lucien(q.  v.);  the  younger,  Charlotte,  waa 
pU  Dmnfois;  Je  ne  connoCt  donc.dan$  married  to  her  cousfai  Napoleon  Louii^ 
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SOB  of  Loius.  Bonaparte,  finmer  king  4>f  nuMl,  with  no  leas  el^gailce  tbtti  tniiliy  thit 

Holland  (count  St-Leij).  'Napoleon  Louia  no  legiailator  oan  escape  that  inviaible  pow- 

Booapaite  diei)  March  17, 1831,  at  Forii,  er,  that  aOentjintgnientofthe  people,  whkb 

in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  ovei>exertionr  tends  to  eonect  £e  miatakea  ii^MtXhxj  le- 

dunng  the  early  part  of  thei  existing  com-  sislatJOD,  and  todd^d  the  people  from  the 

inotioDfl.  law,  and  the  lawgirer  frmn  htmaelE   Fr&- 

La  Guatra  ;  a  city  and  pert  of  entry  quent  experimenia  have  ahowii  that  laws, 

,in  the  Colombian  proTince  of  Caracas  at  ¥808006  mth  the  mftnoemADdreligioas 

Su^.j^abontfturleaffiies  north  of  Garaic^;  views  ofa|>eople,  cannot  be  forced  upon 

iW9&  Wf  N. ;  k>n.  &P  &  ^"  W.  La  tfaen^  however  welt  meant,  and  however 

Goayra  is  surrounded  by  (ligh  mountains^  beneficial  may  have  been  their  influmce 

whose  crumbling  fragments  often  teiM  upon  other  naliocis;  and  that,  by  means 
great  damage,  and  whidi,  shut  vpL  the  view,,  of  laws,  a  legislator  can .  no  mot«  elevate 

exeept  that  of  the  sea,  towasds.  the.  north,  his  countrymeb  Co  a  hipfacar  degree  of  re- 

and  occasion  a  great  heat  during  mne  iloement,  withoat  pamng  tfaiougli  the  in- 

months  of  the  yM!j '  JPahrenhei^  ther-  tervogihg  steps,  than  he  can  reduce  tbem 

mometer  being  generwy  at  9(V--%%some7  agdin  to  a  condilioii  above  wfaieh  they 

times  as  hign  as  109^/.  •  La  Quayra  is  have  riHen  in  the  n^Uural  cJivarBe  of  evenls.- 
veiy  healthy,  notwithstanding  .the  heat,.   Hence*  Frederic  II  of  Pnusia  was  mofe 

owing  to  the  drvness.orUib  aou.    i^  1312^  b'Eippy  in  his  neforfiis  than  Joseph  II.  For 

the  puce  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  Uwas'fa^  nd  means  the    mtention  of 

an  eaithquake.    It  has  been  shice  paidy  the  Pniavan  legislator  to  give  his  siilgeets 

rebuilt    L8  Quaym  has  no  poit,  but  an  aliew  system  of  kw^  but  rather  to  sane- 

open  road,  vrhere-  vessels  'Are  any  thing  tion,.that  which  thcnr  already  possessed ; 

mit  safe,  and'  is  much  fiequented'by  for-  -to  adapt  the  letter  of  the  ancient  laws  to 

eign  Tesseb,  beinff  the  nearest  port  to  Ca*  the  notiooDs  of  rif^  which  had  gained  a 

races,  and  supj^^ngvnth  foreign  manu-  footing  in  the  spiiit'Of  the  nation,  and, 

Pictures  a  great  t^trt  of  Venezaehu    The  ^  above  all,  to  remove  those  'unoertaintieB 
chief ImponsareBritish and Fr^ch man-''  which  had  necessarily  spnmg  from  the 

u&ctures,  German  linens,  and  prqvisiopB  Use  of  d  foreign  code,  which  had  cheeked 

from  th6  U.  States.    Before  its  disaster)  improvement  in  pnicdce.    Indeed,  it  is 

La  €hxayra  had  about  8000  inhabitantt^  not  the  duty-of  a  iKilful  legialaior  to  create 

the  gamson  included;  at  present,  there  new  laws;  but  only  to  dffivelope  diose 

are  about  6000.    The  wretched  state'  of  which  exited  prior  to  any.  eatress  recog- 

Colombia  has  injured  its  conmierce.  nition,  and  to  int|t)duee,  wkh  pivdeDee, 

Larcaster  comes  after  XmW>.  those  positive  rules  which  cannot  be  de- 

Law^  Legislation,  Codes.    {The  in-  duced  from  general  principles ;  as  the  de- 

teiest  now  felt  in  law  and  legal  refonns  temiination  of  the  length  of  rainori^,  the 

must  be  our  apology  for  the  length  of  the  period  of  superannuation,  the  taioant  of 

present  article.    As  we  have  thought  that  punishments)  &ic.';  In  which  the  prnd- 

the  views  enteitsined  respecting  iegisla-  pies  of  natural  right  are  reduced  to  a  prac- 

tion  and  jttcisprudenee  by  the  civilians  on  tical  ^^ci^tibn.    To  the  province  of  -the 

diecontinent  of  Europe  mi(^t  be  not  un-  practical  legislator  belonff  abo  those  fbrms 

interesting  to  our  readers,  the  article' which  whifsli  are  required  m  the  appticotion  of 

treats  of  them  in  the  CirwtruikUma'Ltxi-'  legal  .principles ;   as  the   foimBlitaee  of 

hm  has  been  translated,  and  forms  the  contracts  and  of  mdicild  processes,  and 

first  part  of  the  present  article^  extending  the  roles  of  evidence,  in  all  which  it 

as  &r  as  the  break  on  page  581.    The  re-  should  be  kept  in  jnind  that  these  positive 

mainder,  giving  the  common  law  view  of  institutions  do  not,  of  themselves,  consli- 

the  subject,  and  treating  particuhu-ly  of  tute  law,  but  are  ^'  mere  mechcmism  to 

codification,  is  by  an  eminent  American^  ftcilitate-  the  use  o^  it    iHiey  slMnjld  be 

jurist]— 1.  Laws  are  the  very  soul  of  a  vietwed  only  as  the  mOans  <rf'  promoting  a 

people;  not  merely  thoso which  are  con-  higher  ^d.     The  view  of  the  original 

tained^h  the  letter  of  their  ordinances  and  ground  of  law6  is  a  point  on  which*  not 

stahfte  books,  but  still  more^ose  which  only  (he  schools  of  Eurepeati  jurists  dif- 

have  grown  up  of  themselves  ftom  UmOt  fer,  but  on'  which  the-  most  important 

nuumersj  and  re^g^,  and  historv.  Several  principles  of  public  law  come  into  collts- 

modem  jurists,  as  John  G.  Schlosser  and  ion.— 3.  The  schools  of  modem  jiniseoo- 

Hugo,  have  shown  how  littie,  in  legislation,  ^uhs  mky  be  reduced,  in  refereiice  to  their 

ocq>rice  can  prevail  over  the  silent  but  irre-  principal  characteristics,  to  four,  although 

sistible  influence  of  public  opinion.    And  these  are  variously  mo4ified,iind,  in  many 

even  the  authors  ofthcCodeN&pol^on  have  respect^  run  into  o»^  another.    In  the 
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test  century,  with  few  exceptions,  the  prac-  At  the  same  time,  society  took  a  new  turn, 

Heti  school  predominated,  which,  on  the  and  every  thing  seemed  aiming  at  au  ideal 

one  hand,  esteemed  the  authority  of  courts  perfection.    All  former  obstructions  in  the 

and  individual  jurists  higher  than  the  law,  way  of  legal  reform  appeared  to  be  set 

and,  on  the  other,  was  influenced,  in  an  aside.    France  became  a  republican  state, 

important  degree,  b^  philosophy,  particu-  and  the  doctrines  of  natural  right  were 

lanythat  ofXicibnitz  and  Wolf    Argu^  introduced  into  practice.    But  things  have 

ments  were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  witli  changed  a^n,  so  that  philosophical  law 

great  logicaJprecimon,  from  the  nature  of  has  made  but  Kttle  advance, and  has  gain- 

tne  case.    Trie  members  of  this  school  ed  but  Cttle. influence  in  courts  of  justice, 

felt  themselves  jusdfled  in  departing  from  Philosophical  treatiseQ,  however,  have  ap- 

the  letter  of  d^e  written  law,  either  when-  peared  on  some  departinents ;  as  on  crim- 

ever  it  seemed  not  adapted  to  tlie  existing  inal  law,  on  civO  process,  and  particulaHy 

ease,  or  reference  could  be  made  to  the  de-  on  pubUc  and  ecclesiastical  law.     But 

eisions  of  courts  on  the  same  point    By  such  woilcs  can  have  no  real  value  with- 

this  school  were  introduced  a  multitude  out  a  profound  and  accurate  treatment  of 

of  new  opinions,  supposed  equities,  and  positive  law,  and  have,  therefore,  produced 

milder  punishments  ;   and  their  flmda-.  out  litde  effect    The  difierenoe  of  opin- 

mental  views  were  not  altogether  errone-  ion,  in  the  two  parties  above-mentioned, 

ous.    They  proceeded  on  the  true  notion,  has  been  of  practical  importance  only  on 

that  the  laws  of  a  people  are  the  result  one  occasion,  viz.  when  it  was  proposed 

of  its  own  peculiar  character,  and  must  to  prepare  new  bodies  of  law  for  Germa- 

take  their  hue  from  this.    They  tried  to  ny,  or  to  take  firom  the  French  legislation 

help  the  letter  of  tbe  old  laws  by  deduc-  (which  deserves  so  much  respect  in  re- 

tions  ^m  the  nature  of  things^  and,  by  gard  to  public  law],  the  rules  of  civil  and 

adhering  to  precedents,  to  attain  to  that  penal  law,  and  the  forms  of  procedure, 

liarmony  in  tne  administration  of  justice,  This  plan  presupposed  that  a  code  niight 

which  alone  can  secure  the  public  confi-  be  formed  on  purely  phUoeophical  princi- 

dence.     The  influence  exerted  by  this  pies,  which,  being  adapted  to  mankind  in 

school  on  the  legislation  of  the  eighteenth  general,  would  suit  all  nations  and  all 

century    was    very    great,    particularly  times,  and  become  the  basis  and  essence 

through  Nettelbladt  and  Danes ;  and  the  of  every  other.     Cerre<;tions  might  be 

code  of  Prussia,  in  particular,  may  be  made  in  this  ground-work  by  degrees,  us 

considered  as  its  work*    But  it  wanted  a  the  develqiement  of  the  science  of  law 

proper  system   of  judicial  tribunals,  to  pointed  out  deviations  from  the  requisi- 

prevent  that  fhictuation  in   practice,  in  tions  of  natural  justice;  and  the  peculiari- 

consequence  of  which  all  certainty,  in  re-  ties  of  the  leoslation  of  each  people  inight 

card  to  law,  was  lost,  so  that  the  result  of  be  added.    For  even  those  who  believed 

ttie  decbion  of  the  simplest  cause  could  that  all  positive  legislation  was  based  on  a 

hardfy  be  conjectured  beforehand.    The  foundation  so    unalterable   and   eternal, 

Practical  school  was  divided  again  into  could  not  help  seeing  that  the  additions  to 

two  parties,  which  agreed  only  in  this,  be  made,  for  the  purposes  of  practical  ap- 

that  tne  jurisconailts,  or  the  judges,  might  plication,  must  be  drawn  from  enipirical 

look  beyond  positive  law ;  but  were  op-  premises,  which  were  neither  suited  to  all 

posed  to  each  other  in  so  far  thi9it  one  par-  people,  nor  constant  to  any  given  people ; 

ty  recosnised  nothing  but  the  authority  of  so  that  stich  a  code,  drawn  from  natural 

some  mvorite  casuist,  and  the  usa^  of  law,  must  still  leave  a  wide  field  for  posi- 

courts;  the  other  regarded  natural  right,  tive  legislati6n.     This  view  was  takeiK 

and  what  they  called  reasonMenesSy  as  the  particularly  in  considering  the  value  of 

basis  of  all  their  decisions.    The  fonner  the  French  codes,  the  adoption  of  which, 

almost  always  carried  the  day ;  fbr  if  often  in  Germany,  had  been  recommended.    It 

happened  that  the  latter  opposed  them  >vas  inquired  whether  the  civil  code  of 

only  tin  they  had  become  familiar  with  Napoleon  had  solved  the  great  problem 

the  routine  of  practice,  and  felt  themselves  how  to  establish  a  code  based  on  natural 

at  home  in  it    In  the  Uist  10  years  of  the  justice,  and  capalHe  of  so  universal  appli- 

eigfateenth  century,  new  views  suggested  cation  as  to  be  equally  adapted  to  people 

themselves  to  the  phiiM&phical  jurists.  A  living  on  tiie  Vistula  and  the  Seine,  on  the 

more  perfect  and  living  philosophy  had  Elbe,  and  Po,  and  Tiber.    It  was  soon 

examined  afresh  the  foundations  of  sci-  perceived  that  the  Code  Napoleon  did  not 

ence.   Many  a  fabric  was  diattered,  which  reach  this  ideal.    On  this  occasion,  the 

had  preserved  the  appearance  of  sound-  contest  betwieen  the  phOosophical  and  his- 

iiesB  only  in  coosequenee  of  negrigence.  torical  juri^rudenoe  came  up,  which  was 
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aAerwards   partioaUurly  revived  by  Sa-  rected  to  the  only  BucoeflBfiil  way  of  un- 
viimy's  Vbm  Ben^fvnsarer  SHeit  ztcr  utidZ"  deratanding  laws  by  the  aid  of  hiatoiy ; 
gSowng^  1815  (the  Call  for  Codificatioo  in  but  the  erroneous  expectation  cannot  lone 
our  'Ames).     The  peculiar  chanicteris-  be  maintained,  ofdiscovering  what  should 
tic  of  this  third  school  of  modem  juiists —  be,  from  knowing  what  la,  and  how  that 
the  hitioriotA — is,  that  they  regard  no  legal  which  is,  grew  up.     F(v,  although  we 
principles  as  capable  of  universal  and  un-  may  be  set  in  the  right  way  by  history, 
conditional  application.    They  view  law  yet  nothing  but  philosophy  can  direct  us 
as  a  mere  result  of  the  accidental  relations  to  the  proper  end.    History  «nd  philoso- 
of  a  people,  and  as  changing  vrith  them,  phy  supplveach  other's  defects,  and  either 
According  to  the  principlra  of  this  school,  of  them,  by  itself  leads  to  partial  views, 
eveiy  thing  may  be  rif  ht,  even  slavery  and  It  is  only  together  that  they  can  teach  us 
many  oiher  things^  which  the  philosophi-  the  true  science  of  law,  and  idipart  the  wis- 
*cal  school  declaras  to  be  a  violation  of  the  dom  requisite  for  le^pslation.  A  fiNirtfa  view 
univeisal  rights  of  man,  and  absolutely  has  been  advanced,  m  modem  iimes^  which 
wrong.    The  historical  school  allows  a  may  be  termed  tlie  thiH  juSeid  {kgii' 
veiY  narrow  sphere  to  that  kgisladon  iA  He),    Justly  offended  at  the  authority  over 
which  law  is  baaed  on  the  will  of  the  law-  the  laws  assumed  by  the  practical  school, 
giver,  and  a  veiy  large  one,  on  the  con-  and  the  uncertainty  which  had  resuked 
trary,  to  the  customaiy  law,  which  com-  from  the  fluctuations  of  their  practice,  im- 
mences  and  perpetuates  itself  by  popular  patient  of  the  toilsome  researches  of  a 
Usage^  and  the  decisions  of  courts.    I^  nistorical  jurisprudence,  and  convinced 
ideu  18  the  Roman  law,  as  it  is  presented  that  the  phdosophical  school  could  aflbnl 
in  the  vvritings  of  jurists  before  Justinian,  materials  to  the  legislator  only,  and  not  to 
Every  innovation  m  the  law,  on  the  part  the  judge,  a  respectable  number  of  jurisa 
of  government,  it  regards  as  dangerous ;  abandoned  the  authority  of  ezialing  niae- 
and  especially  new  codes,  which  intenrupt  tice,  and  returned  to  the  positive  lawiB^ 
die  silent  jpo wth  of  legal  rules  in  a  coun-  though  less  to  the  sphit  c^  them  than  the 
ti-y.    8q  nr,  this  school  agrees  with  the  letter,  and  frequently  to  the  letter  of  those 
vievrs  of  the  practical  school  above-men-  laws  of  which  the  existence  was  scarcely 
tioaed,  from  which,  in  ^t,  it  originated,  known  among  the  people. '    Much  htf 
But  it  rejects  all  reasons  deduced  from  a  been  said  of  the  injury  which  attends  a 
supposed  nature  of  things  (or,  indeed,  from  sudden  change  of  the  kwa,  by  introdudDg 
philo8q>hical  opinions  of  right),  and  de-  a  new  code.    But,  if  the  object  iff  audi  a 
rives  existing  law,  not  from  the  decisions  code  is  to  confirm  and  sanction  die  ideas 
of  courts  and  colleges,  in  which  it  per-  of  right  already  prevalent  among  a  people, 
ceives  many  faring  errors,  but  from  an-  it  can  never  bring  vrith  it  consequeooesso 
cieut  hws  and  law-books.    It  regards  as  peraicious  as  followed  die  calling  up  from 
truly  right,  not  what  modern  times  have  oblivion,  and  adopting  into  use,  or  ana- 
recognised  and  followed  as   right,   but  quated  laws,  Romi6i  rorms  and  suhtJeties, 

right,  if 


what  they  would  have  esteemed  right^  if  and  the  cruel  penal  laws  of  the 
they  had  properly  understood  die  ancient  century.  In  case  of  the  literal  application 
aources ;  ana  therefore  considers  that  all  of  these  old  laws,  no  regard  can  be  paid 
improvement  must  be  the  result  of  a  thor-  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  or  to  the 
ough  examination  of  history.  Notwith-  peculiar  character  of  the  pai6eular  oidi- 
standing  the  manifest  inconsistency  of  this  nances ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  incom- 
reasoning,— «ince,  if  the  sfystem  of  law,  pleteness  and  want  of  technical  accuracy 
in  any  country,  is  formed  by  self-devel-  m  the  ancient  legisladon,  the  laws  of  the 
opement,  the  newest  shape  is  always  the  empire,  the  old  and  new  ordinancae  of 
only  one  that  ought  to  be  recognised,  and  pardcidar  countries^  P<4mi1  ordinances,  Ra- 
the present  cannot  be  explained  from  the  man  conadtutions^  and  fracments  of  legal 
past^his  view  has  met  with  much  ac*  writen,  are  unavoidably  mixed  up  in  Uie 
ceptance.  suice  it  avers  that  whatever  is,  most  embarrBssing  confoLsion,  to  form  a 
is  li^ht,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is ;  and  mosaic,  which  has  the  outward  amiear- 
hi  history,  by  which  almost  any  principle  ance  of  an  oiganized  whole,  but  is  wholly 
may  be  proved  or  refuted  at  pleasure,  it  destitute  of  inward,  living  eneny.  The 
finds  a  means  of  crushing  every  deaire  of  historical  school  is  right  in  mamtainiiir 
reform ;  but  it  is  most  fiivored  because  it  that  laws  can  be  property  oomprebendel 
declares  all  efibrts  for  something  higher  to  only  by  an  historical  examination  of  their 
be  both  foolish  and  wronff.  This  view,  devebpement ;  but  it  has  fallen  into  die 
however,  has,  doubtless,  already  reach^  error  of  the  UgMc  school,  in  aasertlng  dMt 
its  acme.    It  has  the  merit  of  having  di-  the  deficiencies  which  are  found  in  evaiy 
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poflhiTe  iDitita^n  riiould  be  supplied,  not  tered  by  a  separBte  organ.  To  govern  ia 
fiom  the  fountain  of  all  riffht,  but  either  by  the  buainesB  of  the  state.  The  executive 
the  aid  of  bislorical  bvpooieses,  which  at-  govenunent  is  the  organ  of  the  peopled 
tribute  the  most  ardncial  systems  to  na-  will.  The  characterisuc  of  its  actsiscom- 
tions  in  the  early  periods  of  civilisation,  tnand.  Such  commands^  however,  are 
or  b^  heterogeneous  additions  fiom  who!-  not  irrevocable,  for,  at  any  moment,  they 
Iv  different  systems  of  legislation.  In  so  may  be  repealed.  Opinions  contrary  to 
doing,  the  historical  school  have  particu-  them  may  be  advanced;  and,  if  they  en- 
larty  forgotten  that  the  obfeets  of  their  croach  on  previous  rights,  the  aid  of  courts 
veneration,  the  juridical  dassics  of  Rome,  may  be  enlisted  in  opposition  to  them, 
owed  their  greatness  to  a  perpetual  habit  Law,  on  tiie  Contrary, — and,  on  this  point, 
of  reveitinff  to  the  n^udms  of  natural  law  the  philosophical  and  historical  junsjmi- 
(their  ^tqmUu),  Even  Uie  Roman  law-  dence  agree,— is  founded,  not  upon  anv 
yeis  recognised  a  universal  riffh^  wliieh  will,  but  on  the  discovery  of  a  right  al- 
exisls  prior  to  all  positive  legislation,  and  ready  existing,  which  is  to  be  drawn  either 
vnthout  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  and  fiom  the  internal  legislation  of  human 
with  it— the  rule  of  eonduct  wherever  the  reason,  or  the  historical  developement  of 
precepts  of  positive  law  have,  not  jret  the  nation.  The  law,  too,  is  not  irrevoca- 
reached.  There  is  an  important  diner-  ble,  nor  can  any  sanction  make  it  ao ;  but, 
ence  between  a  maxim  of  law  created  by  as  long  as  it  exists,  it  is  <^  irresistible  and 
a  positive  ordinance,  and  one  only  ac-  universal  force.  Finally,  the  judicial  de 
knowledged  by  it  as  already  existififf  in  cision  is  binding  only  on  those  who  have 
natural  equity.  In- the  fint  ease,  the  law  occasioned  its  application  by  resordi^  tt> 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  immediate  ob-  judicial  proceedings ;  but,  for  such,  it  b  an 
ject  of  its  creation;  in  the  second,  it  is  of  unchangeable  rule,  and  no  power  what- 
universal  applieatbiL  Of  speMl  impor-  ever  can  subvert  iu  The  different  charac- 
tance  is  this  distinction  in  deciding  con-  ler  of  tbeiie  public  flinctions  must  not  only 
coming  relatioiiB  and  acta  widiout  the  be  obvious  in  their  external  forms,  so  as  to 
bounds  of  a  state, — ^for  example,  a  onine  be  underatood  by  every  one  who  would 
committed  abroad, — cases  in  which  poa-  know  his  duty,  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
tive  law  has  a  very  limited  application,  provisions  which  they  require  for  their  <»- 
But,  however  narrow  the  last«mentioned  eration  is  so  different  as  to  furnish  sum- 
Iq^tc  view  may  be,  it  has  ef^ted  much  cient  ground  for  making  the  executive, 
good,  by  bringing  to  Itglit  the  imperfec-  legislative  and  judicial  departments  dls- 
tion,  and,  in  some  senses,  the  utter  worth-  tinct  in  their  oittanization.  But  it  is  a 
Jraaness,  of  tfie  existing  positive  law,  and  ^reat  error  of  modem  (constitutional)  poi- 
thus  oidied  to  promote  the  reform,  which,  itics,  that  they  have  conceived  of  tlus  di- 
in  several  Crerman  states,  is  so  necessary. —  vision  of  duties,  as  if  all  connexion  and 
Sw  If  the  question  should  arise.  From  what  mutual  influence  of  the  three  povreis 
public  organ  the  improvement  of  laws  must  be  done  away  i  hence  the  election 
should  nroi^ed,  it  may  be  answered,  of  judges  by  the  people,  and  a  legislation 
The  venous  juridical  theories  exhibit  a  which  could  be  neither  uiged  nor  restrain- 
great  practicaj  difference.  But,  at  leM:  ed  by  the  executive  (no  veto,  or  only  a 
uie  two  principal  parties—the  historical  limited  one).  This  very  naturally  pra- 
and  philosophical — are  perfectiy  agreed  in  duced  political  dissensions,  which  cotdd 
the  opinion,  that  mere  capnce,  which  only  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  state.  But,  if 
sees  in  laws  only  a  means  of  promoting  its  the  executive  power  is  what  it  ought  to  be, 
own  favorite  ends,  should  be,  as  fiir  ^  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  common- 
possible,  excluded :  and  it  is  also  agreed,  wealth  without  its  orders;  and  both  the 
that  legislation  is  an  office  with  which  legislative  and  judiciary  departments  Aiust 
neitiier  the  judiciary  nor  the  executive  receive  from  it  the  impulse  of  their  activ- 
departments  can  be  concerned,  without  ity.  The  convocation  of  the  legislative 
injury  to  each  of  them«  Nothing  can  de-  body,  and  the  proposal  of  laws,  belong  to 
fend  men  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  it ;  anc}  without  its  consent,  no  law  can 
power  but  a  separation  of  the  executive,  become  obligatory  upon  the  people.  The 
legislative  and  judicial  authorities ;  for  in  execution  and  promulgation  of  tiie  hws 
no  other  way  can  each  of  these  three  necessarily  rest  with  the  executive,  and 
powers  be  kept  within  its  natural  limits,  are  necessarily  joined  with  an  unlimited 
The  great  discrepancy,  both  in  the  intrin-  veto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influenoe 
sic  nature  of  these  powers,  and  in  the  of  the  executive  government  on  the  lens- 
character  of  their  results,  makes  it  impor-  lative  should  be  merely  a  negative  in»i- 
tant  that  each  of  them  sboukl  be  admuus-  ence,  and  on  the  administrBtion  r'--"'^^ 
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•  formal  one ;  L  e.  uo  law  should  be  pasB-  want    To  rejjard  landed  woprietota  aa 
ed  without  its  consent,  and  the  jud|;e8  the  proper  citizens^  and  omeia  aa  noeie 
should  reoeire  their  offices  from  the  exec-  tolerated  tenants  of  the  stale,  is  an  afaaurd- 
utive,  while  the  executive  is  to  see  that  ity«    Landed  property  is  the  ofbpring  of 
they  do  their  duty ;  but  how  they  shall  the  stale,  and  not  vice  vena ;  and  the  state 
speak  cannot  be  prescribed  to  them.  (See  cannot  so  distribute  the  soil,  that  it  may 
Vovais.)  This  is  the  onh^  means  by  which  depend  on  the  will  of  the  owner  to  di- 
unity  and  harmony,  in  the  action  of  the  mive  others  of  the  means  of  auhasteaee. 
public   authorities,   can   be   maintained,  The  more  a  natural,  distinct  interest  sepa- 
while  every  branch  of  power  is  supported  rates  landed  proprietora,  and,  indeed,  in 
.  kx  tlie  other,  and  kept  in  the  right  path,  some  sense,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  afeo^ 
The  entire  sepoi^ation  of  these  three  pow-  from  the  rest  of  the  coinmnnity,  the  more 
eis  is  an  error  which,  wherever  it  has  ex-  should  it  be  made  a  main  object  of  public 
isted,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  institutionB  to   prevent  one  party  from 
brought  upon  the  people  as  great  sufier-  gaining  a  decided  and  penxianent  superi- 
ings  as  if  they  had  jiieen  subject  to  an  ar-  ority.    But  political,  institiitiona  now  have 
bitrory  and  unlimited  dominion. — 4.  The  frequently  tne  opposite  tendency — a  ctr- 
histQrico-phiiosophical  view  of  the  sources  cumstance  wbieb,  in  some  places, has  had 
of  laws  leads  us  to  results  concerning  the  a  remarkable  influence  pn  taxation.    The 
oraanization  of  die  legislative  authorities,  second  consequence  resulting  from  the 
which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  have  been  view  of  legation  here  proposed,  is,  that 
often  too  much  overlooked.    The  oonse-  the  number  of  representatives  needs  not  be 
quence  of  the  unreasonable  notion,  that  proportionate  to  the  number  of  the  people, 
legislation  is  an  act  of  tlie  will,  was  on  idea  In  a  large  state,  a  larger  number  of  dep- 
that  the  general  will  of  the  people  might  uties  is  not  needed  to  represent  the  intel- 
be  ascertained,  if  all  the  difierent  interests  lectual  capacity  of  the  people ;  and  asmaD 
to  be  found  in  the  people  could  be  brought  state,  if  it  reffards  the  ends  of  legialadon, 
together ;  or,  as  this  is,  in  fiict,  impossible,  properly  needs  as  many  persons  in  its  rep- 
it  was  considered  sufficient  to  unite,  in  resentatlve  assembly  as  tne  larger.    For  It 
representative  assemblies,  the  most  impor-  should  comprehend   so   many  difoent 
tant  interests—those  of  agricuhure,  com-  kinds  of  knowledge  and  talent,  that  po 
merce  and  manufiictures.    In  respect  to  subject  may  arise  on  which  a  judicxKB 
Uie  administration  of  government,  and  the  deciaon  cannot  be  made  by  the  body,  by 
judicious  choice  of  means  to  promote  the  the  aid  of  persons  within  itself;  and  that 
liigh  ends  of  the  state,  this  sort  of  repre-  the  laws  may  all  have  the  stamp  of  mod- 
sentation  may  be  found  sufficienL    But,  oration,  arising  from  due  attention  to  aB 
when  the  Question  is  respecting  the  estab-  interestE^  which  often  leads,  though  brpo 
lishment  orlaws,  in  the  hiehast  sense  of  means  necessarily,  to  half  measures.  llii» 
the  word,  the  most  comprehensive  intelli-  is  the  greatest  difficulty  for  smaller  states^ 
gence  is  required.    A  popular  represents-  and  they  can  onfy  prevent  it  by  acooo»- 
tion,  for  this  purpose,  should  not  represent  modating  their  legislation  to  that  of  thdr 
the  fluctuating,  capricious  will  of  the  peo-  neigfabois.    The  manageipent  of  the  pa^ 
pie,  influeneed,  as  it  is,  by  interest,  preju-  lie  affiurs  of  communities,  from  the  village 
dice  and  passion.     On  the  contnuy,  it  up  to  the  stalfe,  cannot  be  caBed  tepaUtioo, 
ahould  be  a  mirror  to  reflect  all  the  Intel-  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  coDsid- 
lectual  power  of  die  nation.    Conseouent-  ering  the  subject:  these  may  be  suitably 
\y  the  representatives  should  be  chosen  admmistered  by  even  the  smallest  stale, 
from  the  most  learned,  and  enlightened^and  But  if  a  small  state  undertakes  to  -a^^^fs^ 
experienced  men,  who  have  the  best  op-  a  peculiar  system  of  civil  rights^  of  legal 
portupitv  to  become  acquainted  with  the  procedure,  of  penal  laws,  &C.,  it  will  le- 
wants  or  the  people  and  the  defects  of  the  cdve  less  advantage  from  such  an  insu- 
existing  laws.    That  it  cannot  be  conclud-  kted  system  than  of  injury,  from  the  bars 
ed  that  a  man  possesses  these  aualifica-  to  intercourse  with  its  neighbors^  which 
tions,  because  he  owns  a  piece  or  ground,  must  result  from  such  institutions.    Hence 
is  very  clear.    And  it  is  equally  manifest,  it  is  altogether   desirable  th«>,  in   stales 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  esteem  such  a  which  are  only  minor  divisioBS  of  one  na- 
pooocotaon  a  security  for  good  intentions,  tion,  having  the  same  reli^pon,  manneis 
Disinterestedness  is  no  consequence  of  and  cultivation,  the  municipal  Iaw8»  aiwi 
wealtii,  but  of  the  habit  of  self-denial ;  tiie  instiUitions  fi>r  their  administatioo, 
and  he  learns  it  much  more  perfectly  who  should,  as  &r  as  possible,  be  made  com- 
has  been  inured  to  it  from  his  youth,  than  mon  to  the  whole,  although  tnatteiB  of 
one  who  has,  perhaps,  never  known  a  political  administration  might  be  kept  d»> 
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tinet  TbuB  ^ey  migfat  ■eeme  to  them-  powei;  wiiich  permanently  regulate  the 
selves  the  advantages  enmed  by  laraer  general  concerns  of  society.  Its  chief 
states,  In  the  preparation  oi  like  uws  oy  object  is  to  establish  laws.  And  br  a 
ezperienoed  colleges  (as  the  French  coun-  Imo,  we  understand  a  rule,  prescribed  Inr 
cil),  or  by  juridiciu  commissions,  so  as  to  be  the  soverei^  power  of  a  state  to  its  ctti- 
accommodated  to  all  the  existing  insdtu-  zens  or  subjects,  declaring  some  right,  en- 
tions.  Representative  assemblia  would  forcing  some  duty,  or  prohibiting  some 
be  freed  mm  the  embanaasment  of  delib-  act  It  is  its  general  applicability,  which 
emting  and  deciding  iipon  topics,  of  distinguishes  it  from  a  smg^e  edic^  ortem- 
which  perhaps  few,  peihaps  not  a  man  poraiy  and  fugitive  order  of  the  sovereign 
among  them,  has  any  knowledge.  But  wilL  It  is  supposed  to  fiimiah  a  perma- 
this  is  not  to  be  observed  in  small  states  iient  and  settled  direction  to  all  who  are 
only:  very  hu^ge  ones  sometimes  sufrer  embraced  within  its  scope.  It  is  not  a 
still  more  from  this  evil;  for  thou^  on  sudden  exeeofive  direction,  but  an  an- 
one  aide,  ihd  maas  of  knowledge  united  in  nimcifition  of  what  is  to  govern  and  di- 
^e  body  is  mater,  on  the  other,  a  greater  rect  the  rights  and  duties  of  thepersoos 
number  of  ]«nonu]t  men  embarrass  and  to  whom  it  applies,  in  friture.  liie  rule 
confuse :  ana  while  too  many  take  part  in  being  prescribed,  it  becomes  die  guide  of 
makinff  laws,  but  few  take  an  interest  in  aO  those  frmctionaries  who  are  called  to 
the  sufgect  The  thoughtlesmess  with  administer  it,  and  of  all  those  citizens  and 
which  tfiis  important  duty  has  been  per-  stibjects  upon  whom  it  is  to  operate, 
formed  in  England  till  the  present  tune.  Neither  is  supposed  to  be  at  libar^  to 
is  shown  by  Miller,  in  an  Inquiry  into  vaiy  its  obligations,  or  evade  its  proviaona. 
the  present  Stat^  of  the  Statute  and  Crim-  But  as,  in  the  oidinaiy  course  or  afiaire  in 
inal  Law  of  England  (London,  1822).  fne  governments,  every  person  has  a 
The  people  of  England,  therefore  (the  par-  right,  where  the  matter  admits  of  judicial 
adise  of  the  customary  law),  are  at  lengdi  discuaBion,  to  litigate  the  question,  yriaat 
beginning  to  feel  the  umnt  need  there  is  are  the  true  object  and  meaninff  of  a  law, 
of  reducing  the  chaos  of^ngle  enactments  and  how  fhr  it  bears  upon  his  ng^ts,  privi- 
into  generu  codes.  This  is  called  the  con-  leges^  or  duties,— it  is  understood,  that  in 
toUdationiiflawi.  Several  learned  iudivid-  free  govenimeiEitB,  and  especially  in  re- 
uals  have  undertaken  to  make  such  com-  publics,  the  ultimate  adjudication  of  what 
pend&  [So  fer  the  German  article.]  the  hw  is,  and  how  fkr  it  applies  U^  a 
We  now  pn^iose  to  offer  some  obeerva-  nven  ease,  is  to  be  definitivelv  settled  by 
tions,  explanatory  of  the  views  of  law^jners  me  judici^  department  of  the  govem- 
accustomed  to  the  jurisprudence  of^the  ment  It  woula  be  obviously  imfitfiHr  the 
common-  law,  on  this  interesting  subject,  legidative  department  to  settle  retrdepec- 
Civilians  are  (it  seems  from  the  preceding  tively,  as  to  past  cases,  what  was  its  own 
part  of  this  article)  divided  into  several  meaning,  its  true  office  being  to  prescribe 
schools,  profesrinff  difierent  ojfHnions,  «nd  rules  fer  the  friture.  And  thougn  the  ex- 
actuated  by  dimrent  principksi  The  eiiutive  department  may,  in  the  first  in- 
course  of  the  common  law  naturally  leads  stance,  settle  fer  itself  what  the  hw  re- 
Uiose  who  are  ^engaged  in  its  studies  to  qunes,  its  decisions  cannot,  and  ought  not 
take  practical  rather  than  theoretical  views  to  be  final ;  fer  it  has  no  means  to  call  the 
of  almost  ev^  department  of  it  Henee  ]»t>per  parties  befbre  it  to  litigate  the  <iues- 
thev  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  divided  into  tion,  and  no  power  to  decree  anvjudg- 
difilerent  schocw,  or  to  indulge  much  in  ment  Its  proper  function  is  to  adminis- 
what  may  be  coJled  phSodopmiad,  hUtar-  ter  the  hw,  and  not  to  make  it;  to  act 
iud  or  mdiqwaian  inomries.  The  actual  upon  its  true  construction,  and  not  to  fix 
system,  as  it  existB,  is  tnat  which  the^prin-  it  Otherwise,  the  fundamental  principle 
cipallyseekto  administer;  and  it  is  only  of  a  republican  government  wouM  be 
occasionally  that  very  gifted  or  bold  overtiuned ;  and  laws  would  be,  not  set- 
minds  soike  out  into  new  patha^  or  pro-  tied  rules  of  action  to  be  judged  of  1^ 
pose  fundamental  refbrroa  In  tiie  prw-  courts  upon  the  litication  oif  parties,  de- 
ent  sffe,  however,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  riving  their  rights  Som,  or  in  oppontion 
abroad,  and  the  value  and  extent  of  codi-  to  them ;  but  would  be  arbitral;^  deciaona 
fication  have,  among  other  topics,  been  of  the  sovereign  power,  without  appeal 
matter  of  warm  controversy  among  prac-  and  without  inquiiy.  In  the  AmencaA 
tical  lawyers,  as  well  as  jpnctical  states-  stales,  this  principle  is  thought  so  flindft- 
men.  We  shaU  speak  or  this  subject  in  mmlal,  that  our  constituttons  of  flovein- 
the  sequd.  Legislation,  in  its  broadest  ment  expressly  separate  the  legttlative, 
sense,  includes  those  exercises  of  sovareign  executive  and  jtidieial  depertmaoti  ftcwa 
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each  other*  and  aasignto  each  appropriate  tbe  commoD  law  baa  been  found  to  bt 
duties.  It  IB  thought  that  in  no  other  way  vei>'  beneficial ;  and,  experience  having 
caa  the  private  rights  and  the  pubUc  liber-  given  it  a  sanction  and  value  which  su- 
ties  of  the  people  oe  secure.  A  departure  persede  all  theory  and  reasoning  about  it» 
from  this  doctrine  would  be  deemed  a  it  is  not  often  that  the  matter  is  discuss- 
direct  advancement  towards  despotism,  ed  upon  abstractor  philosophical  views. 
When,  then,  in  America  and  England,  it  But  there  are  many  grounds,  which  mif;fat 
is  asked  what  tlie  law  is,  we  are  accus-  be  urged  in  support  of  thispncticey  which 
tomed  to  consider  what  it  has  been  de-  are  capable  of  vindicating  it  in  the  most 
clared  to  be  by  the  judicial  department,  as  philosophical  discussions.  The  queatkn, 
the  true  and  mial  expositor.  No  one  is  at  m  its  most  general  form,  must  involve  this 
liberty  to  disregard  its  expoadon.  No  one  inquiry,  What  is  best  for  sodety,  with  a 
is  deemed  above  or  beyond  its  reach,  as  view  to  its  interests,  its  security,  its  penna- 
thus  declared.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be  nency  ?  Now,  it  may  not  be  inelevant  to 
misconstrued,  or  rather  not  to  -carry  into  remark,  that  in  eveiy  modem  covenunent, 
full  effect  the  lejpslative  will^  a  new  or  practically  free,  the  common  law  rule  has 
declaratory  law  is  paossed,  and  furnishes  prevailed  by  general  consent ;  and  in 
the  appropriate  remedy.  And  this  leads  tliose  of  the  Auierican  states  which  were 
us  to  remark,  that  the  difference  between  fbrmerly  under  the  civil  law  juxiadictioii, 
civilians  and  conmion  lawyen%  in  nepect  tliere  has  been  no  desire  ever  expressed  ts 
to  the  value  and  oUigatoiy  foree  of  former  retain  their  own  rule.  On  die  contm^f, 
decisions  (which  we  call  pncedtnU\  is  tlie  common  law  rule  has  been  eageriy 
most  important  The  opinion  of  no  jurist,  adopted.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
however  high  or  distinguished  is  his  repu-  into  a  review  of  all  the  grounds  on  which 
tation  or  ability,  is  of  tne  least  importance  the  common  law  rule  might  be  vindicated ; 
in  settling  the  law,  or  ascertaining  its'  but  there  are  one  or  two  which  deserve 
construction,  in  England  or  the  United  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  rule  has 
States.  So  fiir  as  he  may,  by  bis  argu-  the  advantage  of  producing  oertaintjr  as 
ments,  or  counsels,  or  learning,  instruct  the  to  rights,  privileges  and  prooerty.  In  the 
court,  or  enlighten  its  judgments,  they  next  place,  it  controls  the  anntrary  disere- 
have  their,  proper  weight  But  if  the  tion  of  judges,  and  puts  the  case  beyond 
court  decide  aAiunst  his  opinion,  it  fiills  to  the  reach  of  temporary  flings  and  pr^- 
the  ground,  u  has  no  fiuther  effect  Hie  dices,  as  well  as  beyond  the  peculiar  opin- 
decision  becomes  conclusive  and  binding,  ions  and  complexional  reasoning  of  a  par- 
and  other  courts  are  governed  by  it,  as  fur-  ticular  judge ;  for  he  is  hemmed  round  bj 
nishing  for  them  the  just  rule  of  decision,  audiority  on  every  side.  In  the  next  place, 
No  court  would  feel  itself  at  liberty  to  dis-  the  consciousness,  that  die  decisioB  w!Sl 
t^jiud  it,  unless  upon  the  most  urgent  form  a  permanent  precedent,  afifecdiig  aH 
occasion,  and  when  it  interfered  with  some  future  cases,  introduces  necessarily  gnat 
other  known  rule  or  principle  ;  and  even  caution  and  deliberation  m  givin|[  it  If 
then,  with  the  greatest  caution  and  defer-  the  case  only  were  to  be  decidet^  it 
ence.  In  countries  where  the  common  law  might  be  disposed  of  upon  sudden  im- 
prevails,  it  is  deemed  of  infinite  impor-  pressioos,  and  upon  cireumstancea  of 
tance,  diat  there  should  be  a  fixed  and  nardship  or  compassion,  or  kindnesa,  or 
i:«rtain  rule  of  deciakm,  and  that  the  special  equi^.  But  as  die  principles  in- 
rights  and  property  of  the  whole  commu-  volved  in  it  are  to  govern  all  future  case^ 
nity  should  not  be  delivered  over  to  end-  and  those  principles  must  be  derived  from 
less  doubts  and  controversies.  Our  max-  other  analogies  of  the  law,  and  be  conaiBt- 
im,  in  truth,  and  not  in^  form  merely,  is,  ent  with  them,  there  are  very  strong  re- 
MUera  est  servihUf  uhi  jua  est  vagumaut  straints  upon  the  judgment  of  any  au^gle 
incerlunu  All  this  (it  seems)  is  different  judge.  And  there  can  be  no  permanent 
in  the  civil  law  countries.  There,  the  ce-  evil  attendant  upon  any  acyudicationa  of 
lebrity  of  a  partieular  jurist  may  introduce  this  sort ;  for  the  legislative  power  may 
a  decifflve  change  in  the  rule,  or  at  least  always  apply  the  i»oper  amendatoiy  eor- 
in  the  administration,  of  the  law ;  and  rective  at  its  wilL  And  if  the  judges  are 
even  difierent  schools  of  opinion  may  actuated  by  corrupt  modves,  they  oaay  be 
prevail  in  difierent  ages.  Precedents  have  removed  by  impeachment  It  is  no  amall 
not,  as  with  us,  a  fixed  operation  and  val-  proof  that  the  system  works  we^  that,  is 
ue ;  and  judicial  tribunals  consider,  that  a  the  course  of  many  ages,  verv  few  decis- 
prior  decision  governs  only  the  particular  ions  (comparatively  speaking)  hiive  been 
ease,  without  absolutely  fixing  the  princi-  overturned  by  the  courts  themselves,  and 
pies  involved  in  it    The  practice  under  that  tho  legislature  has  not  oflen  fi>und  it 
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necfiiHify  to  cbmge  the  role  pireBcribcd  by  ailowB  sotne  difltinctioii  in  Mi  retpeet 
the  couns.  In  fact,  poeittTe  laws  have  been  The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  common 
amended  a  hundred  tifnes,  by  the  legisla-  law,  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  or 
ture,  where  .one  judicial  rule  has  been  in-  positive  laws,  is,  that  the  intention  of  the 
terfered  with.  The  changes  which  hiiive  legislature  is  to  be  followed.  This  inten- 
been  wrought  in  the  febric  of  the  laws,  tion  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  words,  the 
have  not  so  much  arisen  fix^m^misappfica-  context,  the  subject  matter,  die  effects  and 
tion  of  principles  by  tlie  cotxits,  as  from  consequences,  and  the  spirit  or  reason  of 
the  new  state  of  society  haying  rendered  the  law.  But  the  spirit  and  reason  are  to 
the  old  institutions  and  laws  inexpedient  be  wcertained,  not  uom  rague  conjecture, 
or  inconvenient  The  cireumstances  but  nx>m  the  motives  and  language  ap- 
which  have  been  thus  alluded  to,  have  parent  on  the  &ce  of  the  law.  1.  In  re- 
introduced a  genera]  and  setded  course  of  spect  to  words,  they  aiie  to  be  understood 
interpreting  the  laws,  in  counnries  govern-  ui  their  ordinary  and  natural  sense,  in 
ed  by  the  common  law.  No  such  thing  is  their  popular  meaning  and  common  use, 
known,  in  our  jurisprudence,  as  a  phHo-  without  ^  strict  regard  to  grammatical  pro- 
sophical,  or  historical,  or  practical  school  priety  or  nice  criticism.  But  the  ordina- 
of^  interpretation.  And  our  laws  are  not  ly  sense  may  be  departed  from,  if  tlie  con- 
subject  to  any  varieties  of  interpretation  text  or  connexion  clearly  requires  it ;  and 
grounded  upon  the  present  predominance  then  such  a  sense  belongin[|[  to  the  words 
of  either  of^them.  Celrtain  maxims  were  is  to  be  adopted  as  best  smts  the  context, 
eariy  adopted,  and  they  have  never  been  2.  Again :  terms  of  art  and  technical 
departed  fronL  Supplementaiy  and  aux-  words  are  to  be  underetood  in  the  sense 
iliaiymaximsof  interpretation  have  neces-  which  they  have  received  in  the  art  or 
sarily  been  introduced.  But,  when  once  science  to  which  they  belong.  3.  If 
incorporated  into,  the  system,  they  have  wojrds  have  different  meanings,  and  are 
been  deemed  conclusive  and  oUig^tory.  capable  of  a  wider  or  narrower  sense,  in 
The  sense  of  a  law  once  fixed  by  judicial  the  given  connexion,  that  is  to  be  adopted 
interpretation,  is  for  ever  deemed  its  true  which  best  suits  the  apparent  intention  of 
and  only  sense.  Among  the  rules  of  in-  the  legislature,  from  the  scope  or  the  pio- 
terpretation  belonging  to  and  fixed  in'  the  visions  of  the  law.  4.  Ana  this  leaos  us 
conunon  law,  we  sImU  enumerate  a  few,  to  remark,  that  the  context  must  often  he 
some  of  whidi,  indeed,  may  be  truly  said  consulted,  in  order  to  airiye  at  a  just  con- 
to  belong  to  the  universal  elements  of  elusion,  as  to  the  intent  of  the  legislature, 
rational  jurisprudence.  It  is^  periiaps,  the  The  true  sense  in  which  particular  words 
exactness  and  uniformity  with  which  are  used  in  a  particular  passage,  may  be 
they  are  applied,  by  our  judicial  tribunals,  oflen  determine4  by  comparinff  it  with 
which  give  them  their  principal  value. —  other  passages  and  sentences,  when  there 
Lavra  may  be  divided  into  the  following  is  any  ambiguity,  or  intricacy,  or  doubt,  as 
classes:  dedaratoiy  laws  ;  directoiy  laws;  to  its  meaning.  5.  And  the  professed  ob- 
reroedial  laws ;  and  prohibitory  and  penal  jects  of  the  legislature  in  making  the  law 
laws.  Declaratory  laws,  except  so  nr  as  often  afford  an  excellent  key  to  unlock  its 
thev  operate  upon  fliture  rights,  are  not  meaning.  Hence  resort  is  often  had  to 
within  the  scope  of  the  lepuative  power  the  preamble  of  a  statute,  which  usually 
in  the  United  States.  Our  legislatures  can  contains  the  motives  of  pasang  it,  in  or- 
only  declare  what  the  law  shall  be,  not  der  to  explain  the  meaning,  eq>ecially 
whatithas  been,  oris;  how  it  shall  govern  where  amoiguous  phrases  are  used.  6. 
rights  in  fumre,  not  how  it  shall  act  upon  For  the  same  purpose,  the  subject  matter 
the  past  Directoiy  laws  are  those  which  of  the  law  is  taken  into  consideration  ; 
prescribe  rules  of  conduct,  or  limit  or  en-  for.tbe  words  must  necessarily  be  under- 
large  rights,  or  point  out  modes  of  rem-  stood  to  have  regard. thereto,  and  to  have 
edy.  ^medial  laws  are  those  whose  ob-  a  larger  or  narrower  meaning,  accordhig 
ject  it  is  to  redress  some  private  injury,  or  as  the  subject  matter  reqiures.  It  cannot 
some  public  inconvenience.  Prohibitory  be  presumed,  that  the  words  of  the  legis- 
and  penal  laws  are  those  which  forbid  latin:ewere  designedly  used  in  a  manner 
certain  things  to  be  done  or  omitted,  un-  repugnant  to  the  subject  matter.  7.  The 
der  a  penalty,  or  vindicatory  sanction,  effects  and  consequences  must  also  be 
In  the  nature  of  things,  there  is  not  any  taken  into  consideration.  If  the  ef&cts 
indin>en8able  reason  why  the  same  rule  and  consequences  of  a  particular  construe- 
should  be  uniformly  applied  in  tlie  inter-  tion  would  be  absurd,  and  apparentiy  re* 

Sretation  of  all  of  tiiese  different  sorts  of-  pugnant  to  any  le|psbtive  intention  dedu- 

twa.    We  shall  see  that  the  common  law  dUe  fi^omthe  objects  or  context  of  the 
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fliitiite,  and  anotber  GonBtruction  can  be  subject,  or  baving  tbe  nine  ob|ect,  an  to 
adopted,  wbicb  harmonizes  with  tbe  gen-  be  construed  toother  as  one  statute  ;  and 
end  deeisn,  tlie  latter  is  to  be  followed,  then  evei;y  part  is  to  be  taken  into  ccosid* 
But  in  fdl  such  cases,  where  the  effecta  eintion.  12l  Another  rule  is,  to  construe 
and  consequences  are  regarded,  thev  are  a  statute  as  a  whole,  so  aa^  if  poaaUe,  or 
not  permitted  to  destroy  the  le^latiye  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  siye  efiect,aDd 
enactment,  or  to  repeal  it,  but  simply  to  reasonable  efllect,  to  every  <3au8e,sentencey 
expound  it.  I(  therefore,  die  legislature  provision,  and  even  wonL  Nothing  is  to 
has  cleariy  expressed  its  will,  that  is  to  be  be  rejected,  as  void,  supeifluoiis  or  insig- 
followed,  let.tne  efiects  and  consequences  nificant,  if  a  proper  place  and  use  can  be 
be  what  they  may.  But  general  expres-  assigned  to  it  13.  If  a  reservaiioo  in  a 
aions,  and  loose  language,  are  never  inter-  statute  be  utterty  refiugnant  to  tbe  pur- 
preted  so  as  to  include  cases  which  man-  view  of  it,  the  reservation  is  to  berqecied ; 
ifestly  could  not  have  been  in  the  contem-  if  tbe  preamble  and  the  enacting  daases 
plation  of  the  lesislature.  8.  Tbe  reason  are  dinermt,  the  latter  are  to  be  rollowed. 
and  spuit  of  the  mw  are  also  re^rded ;  but  But  the  reservation  may  quali^  the  pur- 
tbis  is  always  in  subordination  to  the  view,  if  consistent  with  it,  and  tlie  pre- 
vrords,  and  not  to  control  the  natural  and  amble  control  tbe  generafity  of  ezpres- 
fair  interpretation  of  them.  In  short,  the  sion  of  the  enacting  clauses,  if  it  jjives  a 
spirit  and  the  reason  are  derived  prind-  complete  and  satimictocy  expoanon  of 
pally  from  examining  the  whole  text,  and  the  apparent  legislative  intention.  14 
not  a  single  passage ;  from  a  close  survey  The  common  kiw  is  also  regaided,  as  it 
of  all  the  other  means  of  interpretation,  stood  antecedently  to  the  statute,  not  only 
and  not  from  mere  private  reasoning  as  to  explain  terms,  but  to  point  out  the  na- 
to  what  a  wise  or  beneficent  legidature  ture  of  the  mischiefjand  the  nature  of  the 
might  or  might  not  mtend.  Cases,  in-  remedi-,  and  thus  to  furnish  ^  giude  to 
deed,  may  readily  be  put,  which  are  so  assifit  m  the  interpretation.  In  all  cases 
extreme,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  be-  of  a  doubtful  nature,  the  common  law  wiU 
lieve  that  any  rational  legislature  could  prevail,  and  the  statute  not  be  constru- 
intend  what  their  words  are  capable  of  ed  to  repeal  it  15.  H^ce,  vHiere  a 
including.  But  these  cases  fumtsh  Htde  remedy  fe  ^ren  by  statute  for  a  paiticnlBr 
ground  fbr  practical  reasoning,  and  are  case,  it  is  not  construed  to  extend  so  w 
exactly  of  that  class,  where,  from  the  gen-  to  alter  the  common  law  in  other  cases, 
erality  of  the  words,  they  are  capable  of  16.  Remedial  statutes  are  construed  fib- 
contraction  or  extennon,  according  to  tbe  erdly ;  that  is,  the  words  are  ooasttiied  in 
real  obgectB  of  the  legiedature.  Tl^se  ob-  their  laigest  sense,  so  fiu-  as  the  context 
jects  onee  ascertained,  the  difficulty  van-  permits,  and  the  mischief  to  be  provided 
ishes.  This  natumi,  and  sometimes  neces-  against  justifies.  By  remedial  statute^  we 
sary  limitation  upon  the  use  of  words  in  a  understand  those  whose  object  is  to  re- 
law,  we  oflen  call  construing  them  bj  dress  grievances,  and  injuries  to  penons, 
their  equity.  In  reality,  nothing  more  is  or  personal  rights  and  property,  in  eiyll 
meant,  tlian  that  they  are  construed  in  cases.  Thus,  statutes  made  to  supprees 
their  mildest,  and  not  in  their  hanbest  finuds,  to  prevent  nuisances^  to  secure  the 
sense,  it  being  open  to  adopt  either.  9.  tojoyment  of  private  rij^ts,  are  deemed 
For  the  same  purpose,  in  the  common  remedial  17.  So  statutes  are  to  be  ooo- 
law,  regard  is  onen  had  to  antecedent  and  strued  liberally  which  concern  the  pufaic 
subsequent  statutes  upon  the  same  sub-  good ;  such  as  statutes  for  tbe  advance- 
ject ;  for,  being  in  pari  nutterioj  it  is  nat-  ment  of  learning,  fbr  tbe  maintenance  of 
ural  to  suppose,  that  the  legislature  had  reli|pon,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  Ibr 
them  all  in  then*  view  in  the  last  enact-  the  institudon  of  charities.  18.  Thegen^ 
ment,  and  that  the  sense  vritich  best  end  rule  is,  that  the  sovereign  w  goveni- 
harmonizee  with  the  whole,  is  the  true  ment  is  not  included  within  the  purview 
sense.  10.  For  the  like  reason,  words  of  the  general  words  of  a  statute,  iinleas 
and  plunses  in  a  statute,  the  meaning  of  named.  Thus,  a  statute  raspecting  all 
which  has  been  ascertained  (especially  in  persons  generally,  is  undentooa  not  to  in- 
a  statute  on  the  same  subject),  are,  wiien  dude  the  king.  He  must  be  ^pedaUy 
used  in  a  subsequent  statute,  presumed  to  named.  But,  neverthedesa,  in  sintales 
be  used  in  the  same  sense,  unless  some-  made  fbr  the  public  good,  which  are  coo- 
thing  occurs  in  it  to  repel  the  presump-  strued  fiberally,  tbe  king,  ahhoagh  noc 
tion,  11.  As  a  corollary  from  the  two  named,  is  often  included  by  imr*" 
last  rules,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  common  tion.  19.  On  the  other  hand,  penal 
law,  that  all  the  statutes  upon  the  same  utes,  and  statutes  fbr  the  punistuDeiit  of 
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crimen  are  ohvays  construed  etrietly^ —  not  00  much  to  create  syileinB  of  Jaws,  as 
The  wards  are  construed  most  favorably  to  supply  defects,  and  cure  mischlefi  in 
for  the  citizens  and  subjects.  If  they  ad-  idie  systems  already  exisdng.  The  quea- 
mit  of  two  senses,  each  of  which  may  tion  is  often  discussed  in  our  day,  how  far 
well  satisfy  the  intention  of  the  legisla-  it  is  practicable  to  give  a  complete  s}'stem 
tore,  that  construction  is  always  adopted  of  positive  law,  or  a  complete  code  of 
which  is  most  lenient  No  case  is  ever  direct  legislation.  And,  if  practicable,  the 
punishable,  which  is  not  completely  with-  Ikrther  question  arises,  how  ftr  it  is  de- 
m  the  words  of  the  statute,  whatever  may  sirable,  or  funded  in  sound  policy, 
be  its  enormity.  No  language  is  ever  These  quesdons  have  been  the  sub|ect  of 
strained  to  impute  guilL  If  the  words  arp  anient  controversy  among  the  civilians 
doubtful,  that  is  a  defence  to  the  accused ;  and  junsts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,' 
and  he  is  entitled,  in  such  a  case,  to  the  living  under  the  civil  law  ;  and,  as  may 
roost  narrow  exposition  of  the  terms.,  well  be  supposed,  difierent  sides  fanve 
This  rule  pervades  the  who^e  criminal  ju-  been  taken  o^  men  of  distinguished  sImI* 
risprudence  of  the  common  law,  and  is  ity  and  learning ;  and  the  controversy  is^ 
never  departed  from  under  any  circum-  and  probably  tor  a  long  period  will  be, 
stances.  It  is  the  great  leading  principle  pursued  vrith  groat  animation  and  powere 
of  that  jurisprudence,  that  men  are  not  to  of  reasoning.  In  the  countries  governed 
be  entangled  in  the  guilt  of  crimes  upon  fay  the  common  law,  and  eq>ecially  in 
ambiguous  ezpressious.  But  it  is  not  to  England  and  the  U.  States^  the  same  ques* 
be  underBtood,  that  the  statute  is  to  be  tions  have  of  late  been  matter  of  wide 
construed  so  as  to  evade  its  fiiir  opera-  discussion  among  the  legal  profession,  as 
tion.  It  is  to  have,  a  reasonable  eXposi-  well  as  among  statesmen,  and  a  great 
tion,  according  to  its  terms ;  and,  though  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  exbibitmi  on 
penal,  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  odious.  SO.  Ae  sufagect  It  will  be  our  object,  in  the 
Private  statutes,  a]s<x  generally  receive  a  sequel  of  these  remarks,  to  put  the  reader 
strict  construction  ;  for  they  are  passed  at  in  possession  of  some  of  the  main  grounds 
the  suggestion  of  the  party  inter^rted,  and  of  die  controverey.  The  legisliuion  of 
are  supposed  to  use  hislanguag^  21.  Stat-  no  Gountnr,  probably,  ever  gave  origin  t» 
utes  conferring  a  new  jurisdiction,  and,  its  whole  body  of  laws.  In  the  verv  for- 
especially,  a  summary  jurisdiction  contra-  mation  of  society,  the  principles  of  nat- 
ry  to  the  general  course  of  the  common  ural  justice,  and  the  obligations  of  good 
law,  are  construed  strictly.  They  are  fidth,  must  have  been  recognised  before 
deemed  to  be  in  derogation  of  the  cono-  any  common  legislature  was  acknowledg- 
mon  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  ed.  Debts  were  contracted,  oblintions 
under  tne  common  law,  and  are  on  that  created,  property,  esp^iailypeisonu  prop- 
account  iealously  expounded.  There  are  erty,  acquired,  and  mnds  cultivated,  before 
many  other  rules,  of  a  more  special  char-  any  poative  rules  were  fixed,  as  to  the 
acter,  for  the  construction  of  statutes,  rights  of  possession  and  enjoyment  grow- 
which  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the  com-  ing  out  of  them.  The  first  rudiments  of 
mon  law  to  introduce  certainty,  and  to  jurisprudence  resulted  finom  xeneral  con- 
limit  the  discretion  of  judges,  has  incor-  sent  or  acquiescence  ;  and  when  legisla- 
porated  into  its  maxims.  JBut  they  are  tion  began  to  act  upon  it,  it  was  rather  to 
too  numerous  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  confiim,a]ter,  or  add  to,  than  to  supersede^ 
place..  They  all,  however,  point  to  one  the  primitive  principles  adopted  into  it. 
peat  object — certainty  and  uniformity  of  We,  in  fact,  Imow  of  no  nation,  or,  at 
interpretation  ;  and  no  court  would  now  least,  of  no  civilized  nation,  whose  histo- 
be  bold  enou^,  or  rash  enough,  to  gain-  ly  hiu  reached  us,  in  which  a  positive 
say  or  discreqit  them.  On  the  contrary,  systenf  of  laws  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
it  18  the  pride  of  our  judicial  tribunals  con-  whole  society  was  coeval  with  its  orisin ; 
stantiy  to  resort  to  them  for  the  purpose  and  it  would  be  astonishing  if  such  a 
of  regulating  ti^e  necessaiy  exercise  of  nation  couki  be  found.  Nations,  in  thdr 
discretion  in  construing  new  enactments,  ori^n,  are  usually  barbarous  or  rude  in 
The  legislative  power  of  a  government  is  their  habits^  customs  and  occupationa 
generafiy  coextensive  with  its  sovereignty;  They  are  scanty  in  population  and  re- 
and  therefore  embraces  eveiy  thing  which  sources,  and  have  neither  the  leisure,  nor 
respects  the  concerns  of  the  society.  But  the  inclination,  nor  the  knowledge,  to  pro- 
it  is  in  fact  employed,  if  not  univenaUy,  at  vide  systems  for  future  use,  suitea  to 
least  generally,  in  mere  acts  of  amend-  the  growing  wants  of  socie^,  or  to  their 
Oient  and  supplement  to  the  existing  laws  own  future  advancement  m  the  arts. 
and  institutions.    Its  office  is  ordinarily  A  fow  positive  luks  suffice,  for  tile  preft- 
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ent,  to  govern  dwm  in  their  most  preesing  of  the  learned  and  the  wise.  ThoseeodeB 
concerns ;  and  the  rest  are  left  to  be  die-  with  which  we  are  beet  acquainted,  are 
poeedof  acccvdinff  to  ^e  habits  and  man-  manifestly  of  this  sort  The  institoites, 
ners  of  the  peopte.  Habits  soon  become  and  pandects,  and  code  of  Joetinian,  were 
customs  ;  customs  soon  become  rules  ;  made  in  the  latter  ages  of  Roman  gnn- 
and  rules  soon  fasten  themselves  as  firmly  deiir— nay,  when  it  was  far  on  the  decline, 
upon  the  existinff  institutions,  as  if  they  — ^not  bj  instimting  a  new  system,  bm  by 
were  positive  onhnances.  Wherever  we  embodymg  the  maxims,  and  ruka,  and 
trace  positive  laws,  in  the  early  stages  of  prindi^les,  which  the  ablest  jurirts  had  col- 
society,  they  ai^  few,  and  not  of  any  wide  lected  in  Afferent  ages,  and  fiom  aU  the  va- 
extent*,  direclions  for  special  concerns^  nousDghts  of  reason,  and  jundicai  decision, 
rather  than  comprehenave  regulations  fer  and  ceneral  ei^rience.  No  man.  imag- 
the  univeisal  adjustment  of  rights.  No  ines  that  Rome,  in  her  early  history,  was 
man  can  pretend  that,  in  Asia,  any  such  capableofpromiilgatii:^,  or  of  acting  upon, 
universal  rules  were  established  by  posi-  such  a  system,  ^d  wis  system,  lai^  as 
tive  legislation,  at  die  origin  of  the  great  it  was,  has  no  pretension  to  be  deemed 
nations  by  which  it  is  peopled.  The  complete,  even  fcnr  Rome  itsdt  It  left  an 
insthictions  of  Moses,  as  promulgated  by  infinite  number  of  hikman  concents  unde- 
di vine  authority,  for  the  government  of  the  cided  by  its  text,  whi<^  were,  of  course,  to 
Jews,  are  not  (as  every  one  perceives)  de-  be  submitted  to  judicial  decision,  and  to 
signed  fer  every  possible  exigency  of  con-  receive  the  judgment  of  the  wise  men, 
tract,  or  right,  or  mjui-v,  or  duty,  arising  in  who  should  he  called,  fixMn  fime  to  time, 
the  course  of  the  busmess  and  history  of  to  declare  the  law  ex  aauo  d  bono.  It 
that  wonderful  people.  They  are  rather  may  indeed  be  assumea,  as  a  geDeral 
pomtive  precepts,  adapted  to  great  occa-  truth,  that  the  body  of  every  system  of 
sions,  and  to  govern  those  concerns  which  law  which  has  hitherto  governed  human 
inspected  their  wants,  their  spiritual  ad-  societv,  had  its  origin  as  customaiy  low; 
vancement^  and  their  duties  as  the  chosen  and  if  it  has  ever  assumed  the  ftjrm  of 
people  of  God.  The  Greeks  are  not  positive  legislation,  it  has  been  to  give  it 
Imowntous,intheirearly  or  later  history,  greater  sanctity  and  extent,  as  w^  as 
as  having  had  a  code  of  universal  ex-  greater  uniformity  of  operation.  This  is 
tent  Tlie  Romans,  in  their  early  histoiy,  certainly  true  in  respect  to  the  oomnion 
bad  few  pontive  laws ;  and  tiiose  seem  to  law.  That  system,  as  adnmustered  id 
have  been  borrowed  'fiiom  cither  sources.  England  and  the  U.  States,  is,  as  eom- 
We  often,  indeed,  see  it  stated;  that  the  pared  with  the  positive  oode^  or  statutes, 
common  law  of  England  was  originally  of  an  immeasurably  wider  extent^  both  in 
formed  from  statutes  now  obsolete  and  its  principles  and  its  practical  operation, 
unknown.  But  this  assertion  is  wholly  A  man  may  live  a  century,  and  feel  (corn- 
gratuitous.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup-  paratively  speaking)  but  in  few  insomces 
pose  that,  in  the  early  history  of  its  the  operation  of  statutes,  either  as  to  his 
jurisprudence,  more  was  done  tiian  is  rights  or  duties ;  but  the  coramcm  law 
usual  in  other  nations^  at'  the  same  period  surrounds  him,  on  ev«iy  side,  like  the 
of  their  progress,  such  as  the  promulgating  atmosphere  which  he  bieatheB.  Retum- 
of  some  leading  regulations,  or  the  form-  ing,  then,  to  the  question  before  stated,  it 
ing  of  some  great  institutions  for  the  secu-  may  be  inquired,  whether  it  be  |»aeticable, 
rity  of  the  public.  In  fact,  a  great  portion  in  a  refined  and  civilized  state  of  society, 
of  the  English  common  law  is  of  modem  to  introduce  a  positive  code,  which  sban 
gro^^,  and  can  be  traced  distinctiy  to  regulate  all  its  concerns.  That  sudi  a 
sources  independent  of  legislation.  The  code  could  be  formed  in  a  rude  or  barha- 
commercial  law  of  England  is  not  two  lous  age,  so  as  to  be  aduMed  to  all  their 
centuries  old,  and  scarce^  owes  any  thing  future  wants  and  growth,  m  pasBing  fiom 
important  to  positive  legislation.  In  trutii,  barbarism  to  refinement,  seems  abamiely 
tiie  formation  of  codes,  or  systems  of  gen-  incredible.  That  it  could  be  formed  in 
end  law,  for  the  government  of  a  people,  a  refined  age,  when  learning,  and  larfe 
and  adapted  to  their  wants,  is  a  business  experience,  and  enlightened  views,  and  a 
which  takes  place  only  in  advanced  stages  sagacious  mrecast,  might  guide  the  jodg- 
of  society,  when  knowledge  is  consider-  mentsof  the  legislature,  is  the  point  before 
ably  dimised,  and  legislatore  have  the  us.  In  the  firat  place,  it  has  never  yet 
means  of  ascertaining  the  best  principles  been  done  bvany  people,  in  any  age.  The 
of  policy  and  the  best  rules  for  justice,  not  two  most  illustrious  instances  of  codificm- 
by  mere  speculation  and  theoiy,  but  by  tion  are  that  of  Justinian  and  that  of 
die  results  of  experience,  aud  the  reasoning  Napoleon.    Neither  of  these  purports  to 
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be  a  oomplete  ayMdra  of  kwB  Jind  princi-  rights  or  the  wishes  of  80cie^,fihoiiidflbll 
ples^ supenediDg all  othen^and abolishkig  govern  it  What  would  this  be,  iiat  to 
afl  ochmi  As  far  as  they  go,  they  pur-  piovide  a  bad  code  for  human  concefDS, 
port  to  lay  down  positive  rules  to  guide  which  it  could  not  measure  or  manage  ? 
the  judgment  of  all  tribunals,  in  cases  From  these  consideradons,  we  may  as- 
withjn  mem.  But  other  cases  are  left  to  some  it  ss  a  concession  granted  on  all 
be  decided  as  they  may  arise,  npon  such  sides,  that  a  perfect  code,  to  regulate  all 
principles  as  are  applicable  from  analogy,  present,  and,  aforiiorif  aU  future  conoenis 
fiom  reasoning,  nom  jnrtioe^  fiom  3ie  of  any  civilized  society,  by  nositive  rulee, 
customaiy  law,.or  from  judicial  discretion.  «pplicable  to  them,  m  moraJly  imposriblei 
A  poflitive  prohibition  to  decide  in  eases  The  only  real  question  ifl^  whether  a  posi- 
not  provided  for.  by  these  codes,  is  not  tive  code  can  be  provicfed,  adequate,  in  a 
contained  in  either.  But  is  it  possible  to  general  sense,  to  tne  present  known  wants 
foresee,  or  to  provide  beforehand,  fbr  aU  of  society.  That  codes  may  be  formed, 
such  cases  ?  Society  is  ever  vailing  in  its  mora  or  less  comprehensive,  to  regulate 
occupations  and  cooeems^  in  its  objects  many  or  few  concerns,  to  supply  defects, 
and.  its  pursuits,  in  its  institutions,  its  or  to  give  symmetry  and  order  to  the  law 
pleasures,  its  inventions,  its  intelligence,  on  paiticukr  subjects,  cannot  be  doubled, 
and,  in  short  In  innumerable  relations  and  It  has  been  often  done.  Periiape  no  civil- 
diverrities  of  measures  andmeans.  How  ized  nation  has  ever  ezisledf  in  which 
is  it  possible  to  foresee,  or  to  limit,  these  there  was  not,  at  the  sam^  time,  a  written 
relations  or  diversities  ?  How  is  it  possible,  and  an  unwritten  law,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
emecially  in  firee  govenmients,  to  reduce  rule  of  positive  institution  and  a  rule  of 
all  human  acts  to  the  same  positive  ele-  customary  law.  All  special  decrees  and 
ments  ?  to  prevent  contracoa,  and  obli-  ordinances  of  the  sovereign  power  are  of 
iptions,  and  ri|^ts,  and  equities,  and  injo-  the  former  kind.  Many  subjects  are  of 
rie^  and  duties,  fimm  becoming  mixed  such  a  nature  as  to  require,  some  poative 
up  in  an  infinite  series,  of  permutations  rule,  seemg  that  natural  law  cannot  ^ 
and  combinations?  Until  it  has  been  them  upon  anjr  invariable  basis.  For  ex- 
asoerttuned  what  are  the  utmost  limits  of  ample,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
human  relaticws^  and  those  limits,  with  aU  thinga  by  which  we  can  say,  that  land 
their  intermediate  details,  can  be  cleariy  shall,  in  all  possible  states  of  society,  de* 
defined,  in  every  shade  of  difiefencCf  how  soend  to  the  possessor's  heus,  or  who 
can  any  system  of  laws  be  adequate  to  those  heirs  shall  be  ;  that  he  shall  have  a 
provide  for,  or  to  guard  them,  or  to  fix  the  right  to  dispose  of  them  by  testament  or 
rights  gro'vnng  out  of  than?  To  suppose  d«ed,  and  how  that  testament  or  deed 
that  man  is  capable  of  all  this,  is  to  sup-  shall  be  evidenced;  whether  bills  of  ex- 
pose that  he  is  omniscient,  all-wise,  and  chance  and  promissory  notes  shall  be  ne- 
all-powerful;  that  he  is  perfect,  or  that  he  gotiable  or  not,  end  to  what  extent  Innd- 
can  attain  perfection ;  that  he  can  see  all  ingupon  the  parties.  These  subjects,  in 
the  futiue  in  the  past  and  that  the  past  is  the  oricin  of^  a  society,  must  either  be 
present  to  hfm  in  aU  its  relations.  The  positiveTjr  provided  for,  or  no  rights  can 
statement  of  such  a  proposition  carries  exist  (strictly  speaking)  until  they  have 
with  it  its  own  refutation.  While  man  become,  by  usage,  fixed  in  a  particular 
remains  as  he  is,  his  powers,  and  capaci-  form.  But  most  nations,  with  whose  lus- 
ties,  «id  actt^  must  f<Hrever  be  imperfect  tory  we  are  acquainted,  have  had  many 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  a  positive  code  positive  laws.  And  to  suit  their  institu- 
may  be  fivmed,  and  a  declaration  made  tions  to  the  exigencies  of  society,  in  all  its 
that  it  shall  be  deemed  the  sole  guide  and  changes,  there  ipust  be.  ordinances  to 
rule,  and  that  all  other  rules  shall  be  change  the  old  and  tp  fhune.  new  rules, 
prohibited.  Certainly  this  may  be  done.  In  ancient  Rome,  in  the  modem  covera- 
But  the  efifect  of  this  would  be,  not  to  ments  of  continental  Europe,  and  eqpe- 
form  a  perfect  code  for  all  the  future  exi-  ciaUy  in  France  and  in  England,  craat 
gencies  of  societv ;  but  to  declare  that  alterations  have,  trom  time  to  time.  Been 
>¥hatever  was  left  unprovided  for  in  the  made  in  the  existing  ^stem  of  laws. 
code,shottkl  be  neither  matter-of  right  nor  Fundaniental  laws  have  been  abrogated ; 
wrong.  It  would  be  to  dedsre,  that,  as  amendatory  provisions  have  been  estab- 
to  all  other  transactions,  now  and  hereaf-  lished ;  existinff  rules  have  been  method- 
ter,  society  should  be  utteriy  lawless ;  and,  ized,  confirmed,  explained,  and  limited ; 
of  oourse,  it  would  be  to  declare,  that  a  and  new  rules  prescribed  fi>r  new  cases, 
system  confessedly  impeifect,  and  not  Tbe  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV,  of  1673 
meeting  the   wants  or  exigencies,  the  and  1681,  on  the  subject  of  maritime  and 
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oommercial  affiun,  are  atriking  inslaiioea  die  age.    They  maimaiD,  alao,  that  codea 
of  this  aort    The  abolition  of  feudal  ten-  are  unneceaaaiy ;  ibr,  ao  ftir  as  there  ia  any 
urea ;  the  regulation  of  uaea  and  charities;  rule,  it  ia  already  known  in  the  oommon 
the  allowance  of  laat  willa  and  teatamenta,  law ;  and  posidye  legislation  cannot  make 
made  in  a  preacribed  mode ;  the  provia-  it  more  ao.    It  is  aidded  (and  it  is  tnie), 
ions  to  auppraas  finuida^  in  the  statute  of  that  law  is  gradually  fonned,and  must  di&r 
fiauda;  the  registration  of  conveyances  of  in  different  agee,  according  to  the  dif- 
lands;  the   negotiability   of  promisaoiy  ferent    circumstances   of   society;    that 
notes ;  and,  aboye  all,  die  positive  enact-  it  must  be  varied  according  to  the  prog* 
ments,  various  and  almost  innumerable,  reas  or  regress  of  a  nadon ;  that  it  can 
in  the  criminal  code,  are  illustradons  oi  rarely   settle  comprehensive  principles  ; 
the  same  &ct,  in  the  history  of  English  and  must,  by  degreea,  thread   its  way 
legMadon.    All  these  statutes  iumimed,  throuffhtheintricaciesof  human  actions; 
to  a  limited  extent,  a  code  on  the  particu-  and  that  an  inflexible  rule  might  woik 
lar  subject    And  we  have  recently  seen,  quite  as  much  mischief  as  Done  at  all; 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  laws  that  no  leg^alature  can  make  a  system  half  so 
of  England  into  a  few  statutes,  under  the  just,  or  oerfect,  or  harmoniouS)  both  fiom 
aus{rices  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  a  striking  want  or  time,  and  experience,  and  oppor- 
instance  of  substandve  codificadon  of  the  tunity  of  knowledge,  as  judges^  who  are 
criminal  law  of  England,  in  many  of  its  succeedvely  called  to  administer  jusdce, 
most  important  provisions.    But  the  ob-  •  and  gather  lif^t  fiom  the  wisdom  of  their 
jections  often  uned  against  codes,  are  not  predecessors.     Slost,  if  not  aU,  of  these 
meant  to  be  ap{med  to  lesisladon  of  this  su£gesdon%  may  be  admitted  to  b<$  correct, 
aort,  but  to  systems,  whi<m  are  promul-  and  yet  they  do  not  setde  the  controveisy. 
gated  fer  the  government  of  the  great  con-  In  the  fijst  place,  the  objectors  must  ad- 
eems of  nationa,  in  ell  their  various  de-  mit,  that,  under  the  common  law,  diere 
partmenta  and  interests.     How  fer  this  are  poaitive  statutes,  which  resulate  many 
can  be  done,  has  been  a  matter  of  conskl-  great  concerns  and  rights  of  me  countries 
erable  theoretical  discussion.     But  the  governed  by  it    The  descent  and  ^Kstri- 
qqestion  baa  been  practically  answered  budon  of  real  estates,  the  making  of  bfit 
by  the  celebri^  of  several  positive  codes,  wills  and  testaments,  die  forms  and  can- 
And  among  mose  whose   success  and:  monies  attendant  upon  conveyances  cf 
wisdom   have  been  most  generally  ac-  real  estate;  to  say  notning  of  otiber  iizqpor- 
knowledged,  are  the  code  of  Justinian  and  tant  subjects,  are,  in  every  one  of  the  U. 
the  code  of  Napoleon.    That  either  of  States,  provided  for.  by  positive  statutes, 
them  furnishes  complete  rules  for  all  the  Here  vre  have  a  rule,  which  is  absolute 
concerns  of  society,  or  excludes  the  ne-  and  iiiflexible.    To  say  that,  if  finind  in- 
cessity  of  judicial  interpretation,  or  ppsi-  conv^ent,  it  may  be  altered,  so  as  to  eat 
tive  legislation,  cannot  be  affirmed.    That  the  future  interests  of  the  pardcubu*  sof  e, 
each  of  them  covers  a  vast  mass  of  the  is,  in  eflfect,  no  argument  at  all;  Ibr  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  society,  and  fixes,  same  may  be  said  as  to  any  prtnision.of  a 
podtively   and  cleariy,    a   great    many  systematic  code.    No  code  is  supposed  to 
wrongs  and  rights,  and  points  out  the  be  unalterable.    Again^  if  it  be  said,  that 
proper  redress,  in  cases  where  rights  are  the  legbdature  ma^,  and  often  doea,  in  an 
to  oe  vindicated  and  wronss  repressed,  eariy  stage  of  society,  fix.  great  principles 
cannot  well  be  denied. .  The  question,  and  institutions,  and  then  leaves  the  rest 
then,  is  fiurly  presented,  how  far  codes. of  to  judicial  deciaons,  and  thereby  shows 
this  sort  (the -only  ones  which, 'in  the  ac-  its  wisdom,  the  true  answer  Is,  that  the 
tual  state  of  society,  are  morally  possible)  same  reasoning  uiplies  to  alf  codes,  how- 
are  desirable,  and  founded  in  sound  policy,  ever  extensiye,  if  they  leave  the  judicial 
It  is  here,  that  the  advocates  ^d  the  tribunals  at  liberty  to  decide  upon  new 
opponents  of  codes,  under  the  jurispru-  cases,  tiot  gbvenied  by,  or  necessarily  in- 
dence  of  the  common  law,  ineet  on  de-  eluded  in,  die  terms  of  the  code.    So  fer 
hataUe  ground.     The  iovers  of  ancient  as  the  legislature  has  laid  down  fNiociples 
institutions,  of  existing  laws,  of  customaiy  (whether  more  or  less  extensive  is  of  no 
principles,  oppose  codes  as  inconvenient    consequence),  these  govern ;  beyond  them, 
and  unnecessary.    They  hold  them  to  be  all  is  left  as  before.    Again,  the  common 
inconvenient,  because  they  fix  a  stubborn  law  is  itself,  as  fiu*  as  it  goes,  a  system  of 
rule,   which   shall  govern  future  cases,  rules.  *  These  rules  are  &ed,  certain,  and 
instead  of  leaving  tirem  open  to  the  free  invariable,  as  to  all  cases  feHinff  vrithin 
operations  of  tl^  commoD  law,  which  them.    They  are  quite  as  unjriwiDg  as 
adapts  itself  to  ail  the  eireumstancea  of  any  code  can  be;    When  the  couMoon 
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kw  has  decUurod  that  the  eldest  ^n  shaU  to  be'  impolitic  to  act  tipon  a  rale,  the 
be  the  sole  heir,  and  that  the  haif-blood  efiects  of  which  might  immediately,  or 
flhiall  not  inherit,  a  couit  has  namore  lib-  in  ibtuie,  pn98B  unequally  and  injuriously 
ei^  to  depart  irom  these  rales^  or  to  upon  diffisrent  interests  in  society?  Again, 
DBfuse  to  apply  them  to  any  case  ialliqg  it  is  said  to  be  unneccasaiy  to  reduce  tlte 
within  them,  upon  aiiy  notion  of  hardship^  rules  of  the  common  law  to  a  code,  for 
or  inconvenience,  or  ill  adaiitation  to  the  they  are  as.oratain  now  as  Aey  would  be 
exigencies  of  society,  than  it  has  a  right  to  in  a  poslti^  code.  They  are  even  more 
say,  that  a  last  will  and  testament  sMi  be  00,  because  the  legislamre  cannot  be  pre- 
good^  though  not  executed  According  to  siimed  able  to  lay  down  a  positive  riile, 
the  requirements  of  a  statute.  In*  eaeh  with  all  the  fimitatSons  and  quafifications 
case,  it  'is  bound,  and  bound  to  the  same  of  the  common  law. '  Now:  both  of  these 
extent  If  the  qiieelion  were,  whedier  a  suggestions  admit  of  a  satismctoty  answer, 
positive  code  diould  contain  a  dause  nro-  If  the  nile  ezisiB,  and  has  eertaiotv  in  the 
iiibitmg  courts  of  justice  fiona  deciding  common  law,  it  can  be  stated.  If  diere 
upon  cases  not  within  the  purview  ^  the  are  any  known  exceptions,  IkmtationB  and 
code,  there  misfat  be  much  to  urge  against  qnalifieations,  upon  a  rule,  those  also  can 
the  policy  and  reasonableness  of  such  a  be  stated.  If  notbmg  beyond  a  particular 
clause ;  but  it  vfould  furnish  lio  objection  limit  is  known,  then  legidadon  can^  at 
to  other  parts  of  the  code.  The  only  least,  go  to  that  limit  And  as  to  all  other 
point,  with  lefei^enee  to  a  code,  which,  cases,  the  same  uncertainty  exists,  both  at 
under  this  aspect,  would  deserve  eonsideiv  common  law  and  in  leipslatioB.  The  dif> 
ation,  is,  -  how  far  It  would  be  desunble  to  ficulty  of  the  argument  consists  in  aasum- 
provjde.  for  cases  which  miiy  be  foreseen,  in^^,  that,  beca«iee  the  legislature  has  pre- 
out  have  not,  as  yet,  aetuaJly  been  sub-  scribed  the  same  rule  as  the  common  law, 
jected  to  legislative  decision.  On  one  the*'ooufts  are  thereby  prohibited  from 
side^  it'mav  be  said,  thai  it  would  be  best  doing  what  they  possened  the  power  to 
u>  leave  til  mich  cases  to  be  dedded,  as  do  before,  in  the  dibsence  of  any  rule,  vis. 
they  arise,  upon  the  result  of  human  ex-  to  find  out  what  is  the  rule  Hiat  ought  to 
penence  and  human  judgment,  then  acting  govern.  Now,  the  legislatufe  may  as  well 
upon  dl  the  circumstances.  On  the  other  feave  this  power  in  the  courts,  after  a  code, 
hand,  it  nuey  be  said,  that  it  is  better  to  els  the  common  law ;  and  it  will  be  best, 
have  afixed,  present  rule,  tOtavoid  litif;ation,  unless  there  is  a  positive  prohibitipn  to  the 
and  to  alter  it  in  future,  if  unexpected  mcon-  contrary.  The  other  -  part  of  the  sugges- 
venienees  should  arise.  The  reasoningon  tioth^applies  only  to  the  point,  whether  the 
each  side  is  sound^  when  apfdied  toper-  code  is  well  or  ill  formed  by  the  legisla- 
ticular  cases.  On  each  side,  it  admits  of  ture.  If  badly  formed,  it  will,  of  course, 
quesdon,  when  applied  to  aH  casesi  It  be  propottKmally  bad ;  but  that  furnishes 
may  be  best,  in  many  cases,  to  leave  the  no  objection  to  a  code,  but  to  the  mode  in 
rule  to  be  made,  when  the  case  arises  in  which  it  is  executed.  Then,  again,  as  to 
judicial  controversy.  In  others,  it  may  be  the  suggestion  that  it  is  Ubnecessary,  be- 
ftr  better  to  establish  a  piesent  ralc^  to  cause  the  rule  aheady  exists  in  the  corn- 
clear  a  present  doubt,  or  fix  4i  limit  to  what  mon  law,  and  has  certainty:  to  this 
is  now  uncertain.  Take  the  case  of  a  bill  several  answers  n;iay  be  civen.  In  the 
of  exchange,  or  promissory  note ;  and  first  place,  if  it  be  conceded,  that  there  is 
suppose  the  question  were,  at  what  time  entire  certainty  in  the  rule,  at  common 
detnand  of  payment  should  be  made,  law,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  meking  the 
when  it  was  paydile  on  time,  and  no  rale  rale  positive.  It>mity  do  good ;  for  it  will 
existed,  and  yet  there  was  an  immense  instractmany,inandout(ntheprofeflBioB, 
amount  of  property  dependent  upon  bavr  in  respect  to  their  ri^ts  and  duty,  who 
ing  a  fixed,  uniform  rale ;  and,  until  so  are  now  sadly  ignorant  of  both,  or  are 
fixed,  there  must  be  endless  litigation,  liable  to  be  misted  by  their  imperfect 
Can  any  one  doubt  of  the  benefit  of  a  inquiries^  or  their  limited  sources  or  infor- 
rale,  such  as  is  now  fixed  m  the  commer-  maiion.  Every  man  may  be  able  to  pe- 
cial  law  of  our  country,  for  the  purpose  rtne  a copcise  text;  but  every  man  may 
of  securing  certainty,  viz.  that  payment  nothaveldsureorability  tostudy  avolu- 
must  be  £manded  on  the  day  on  which  minous  commentary.  Bendes,  even  in 
it  becomes  diie.  On  the  other  band,  sup-  relation  to  the  docttines  of  the  common 
pose  it  were  now  proposed  to  make  a  law,  many  of  them  lie  scattered  in  difier- 
kw,  fixing  what  should  be  the  rate  of  eitt  cases,  and  many  of  them  are  not  so 
wages  in  all  future  times^  in  aD  private  clear  as  not  to  adnnt  of  dififerent  interpre- 
employments ;  wotdd  it  not,  at  <kiioe,  occur  tatioDs^  by  minds  of  different  learning  and 
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ability.  Bveo  kwyen  of  Mot  mearcb  appfoaehiog  towifd^  a  eoafliet?  The 
and  accihaoy,  especially  where  the  doc*  rule  ie  here  odn&»edly  onceitaai.  MThy 
trine^  though  on  the  whole  clear,  is  matter  should  not  the  legisblure  interfere,  in 
of  deduction  and  inference,  may  not;  at  such  a  case,  and  fixa  rule,  such  as,  on  the 
once,  come  to  the  correct  conchision ;  and  whole,  stands  upon  the  better  reasomna^ 
others  of  less  learning  jind  ability  no^y  and  the  ffenend  anakuies  of  tbe.law?  & 
plupge  into  seiiouf  orrora.  Now,  it  would  point;ofnct,|hiBisotieadone.  Declare^ 
oe^  no  small  gain  to  h^ve  a  positive  text,  toiy  laws,  in  fonA,aie  unusual  aroongus; 
which  should  give,  in  8U<^  caBea,  the  true  but  lawi^  to  -clear  doubts  and  difficulties 
rule,  instead  of  leaving  it  open 'to  coi|-  are  verv  eonunon.  Such  inteifereiices 
jeeture  and  inference  ny  feeble  i|iitid&  ouxfat,  doubdess^  to  be  made  widi  caution 
Again,  there  are  many  sufajecte  of- great  and  pmdeno^  and  jpeat  deliberstiDn. 
intricacy  aiMi  complexity,  which  can  be  But  this  fumiahea  n6  just  objeetion  to  a 
iUlly  maetered  only  by  veiy  ^le  minds,  reasonable  exerciee  of  the  .power.  But  in 
resting,  as  they  do,  upon  nicer  and,  some-  ^e  practice  under  the  common  law,  there 
times,  upon  technical  reaflanin|pB,  liot  seen  m  a  stiM  stronger  ground  fer  inteiferanoe. 
by  the  common  read^.  In  suck  eases,  tn  the  fiiist  place,  what  the  common  law  is^ 
the  text  may  admit  pf  veiy  exact  atateaieat^  is  always  open  to  <{uestion ;  and  if  authori- 
but  ^le  oommentaries  neceesaiy  to  deduce  tiet  ar^  suggested  on  either  side,  it  is  corn- 
it,  may  be  axceedingly  elaborate.  The  mon  epough  to  .find  the  rule  deduced 
demonstration,  or  last  result,  may  be  dear,  from  them,  doubted,  denied,  or  explained 
but  the  steps  in  arriving  at  it,  exceedingly  away,  by  parties  in .  au  opposite  interest 
perplexed  and  embarrMsing.  -It  may  re-  Couits  are  bound  to  bear  9ft  wdl  as  to 

Suire  an  analysis  by  the  greatest  minds  to  decide ;  and  ^althoug^  a  court  may  diink 
emonstrate ;  but,  when  once  announced,  the  ruk^  6f  the  common  law  clear,  from 
it  may  be  understood  by  the  most  com^  their  own  prior  rBSearcfaea  and  reasoning, 
mononndk  For  inatance,  the  sul^ect  of  4t  will  rarely  feel  at  liberty  to  slop  eanneDt 
contingent  remainders  and  executoiy  de-  counsel,  when  ibfiy  deny  the  nue,  or  seek 
vises  is  of  uncommon  complexity  in  the  to  overthrow  the  authorities  and  reasoniiigs 
common,  law,,  and  many  a  lawyer  inay  by  w^ich  it -is  8upp(»ted.  Tbeapirilof 
read  Mr.  Fearpe's  admirable  treatise  on  our  tnhunals,  and  the  anxious  desne,  not 
the  subject,  without  feeling,  competent  to  only  tp  do,  but,  to  appear  to  do  justice, 
expound  all  its  doctrines.  Apa  yet,  put  lead  to  a  vast  consumption  of  time  in  these 
every  principle  into  a  positive  text,  with  discussions.  If  the  legiBiUturB  had  once 
all  Its  limitationa'and  reistrictioDS  (not  to  recognised  the  rule  in  a  positive  ood«^ 
be  made  out  by  aigument.  and  inference,  there  would  be  an  end  of  alt  such  reason- 
but  given  in  a  direct  form),  and  his  labors  ing.  The  only  question  which  could 
and  his  reasoning  would  be  materially  remain,  would  l»e,  whether  the  rule  were 
abridged,  and  certainw  exist  where  dark-  appiicable  to  the  case.  In  the  next 
ness  before  overBhadowed  his  mind«  plae^  there  are,  upon  some  docnioes  ^f 
Again,  the  common  law  lias  now  become  the  common  kw,  a  vast  multjcude  of 
ai^.  exceedin|;ly  voluminous  -system ;.  and  authorities  to  examine,  coopaie  and  Un- 
as Jts  expositions  rest,  not  on  a  positive  dentand,  which  requires  not  only  great 
text,  but  upon  argument^  ani^ogies  and  diligence,  but  great  skill.  In  aome  caaco, 
commentaries,  every  persott,  who  desires  there  are  shades  of  difference  fit  for  com- 
to  know  much,  must  engage  in  a  very  ment^  m  othen,  <Mer  i&ta,  which  are  to 
extensive  mtem  of  reading.  He  may  be  qualified;  in  otben^  doubts  thrown 
emplov  half  his  life  in  nulateriny  treatises^  out  upon  collateral  heads ;  in  otheis^  i«a- 
the  substance  of  which,  in  a  positive  code,  aoning  not  altogether  satisfectoiy.  Under 
might  occupv  but  a  few  hundned  pagea  such  circumstance^  what  is  to  be  done? 
The  codes  of  Justinian,  for  instance,  s^-  The  advocate  on  the  one  side  comments 
perseded  the  camel-loads  of  commenta^  on  ev^y  case,  and  the  language  of  every 
riea,.  which  were  antecedently  in. use,  and  judge,  li^icfa  fumishea  any  color  of  sup- 
are  all  now  buried  in  oblivion.  The  Na-  p9ct  for  his  cfient.  His  argumeitfs  must 
poleon  codes  have  rendered  thousands  of  oe  inet  and  ansi^ered  on  uie  other  sidc^ 
volumes  onlv  works  of  occaaiona]  consul*  nok  only  because  no  advocate  can  know 
tetion,  which  were  before  required  to  be  what  the  judges  will  decide,  but  what 
studied  very  diligent]  v„  and  sometiipes  in  will  be  the  influence  upon  4heir  minda  of 
repeated  peruaab,  Again,  what  is  to  be  a  dictum,  or  doubt,  or  incidental  remark 
done  in  the  common  law,  where  there  ore  or  reason.  It.  is  indispensable,  theiefere^ 
conflicting  decisions  on  the  same  pQint,or  to  examine  the  whole,  although,  periiapa^ 
oonvergiog  series  of  opposite  doctrine^  neither  jiarty  doubts  what  the  amount  of 
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autborlQf,  en  the  whole,  supports.  On  gnmn  up  in  modem  tioied,  which  rokf 
One  point  (we  belieFe)  a  learned  Endish  be  admitted^  Up  yet  in  an  immature  and 
jodge  nidy  many  yearn  aga  that  mere  fonnidg  state,  in  respect  to  which,  per- 
were  th^n  more  than  170  authotsiies.  It  haps,  it  were  better  to  wait  the  results  of 
is  most  probable  that  the  iiumher  is  now  experience,  than  to  -  anticipate  them  by 
doubled;  and  yet,  upon  fhis  wy  point,  a  poeitiire  law.  Conceding^  all  this,  it  ftlJs 
legidative  enactment  of  three  lines  might  fiur  shoit  of  establishing  the  inntility  of  a 
put  eontroveriy  at  rest  'for  ever.  Perhaps  code  in  oth6r  departments  of  ^  common 
no  man  in  or  out  of  the  legal  pvt>ieBiion  law,  not. open  to  the  like  objectiona  Be- 
wouM  now  doubt  what  the  rule  ought  to  cause  we  cannot  form  a  p^iect  system, 
be.  The'  diiBcul|y  i%  that  a  rule  has  does  h  follow  that  we  ar6  to  do  nothing  ? 
either  been  adopted  which.  woitoinooD-  Because «  we  dannoc,  without  rashness, 
veniently  in  particulBr  cases,  or  a  rule  ha^  aive  certainty  to  'all  possible  or  probable 
grown  out  of  a  hasty  a^ftidication,  which  detaib  of  jurisprudence,  shall  we  leave 
subsequent  judteial  Stfotilty  has  been  de-  eveiy  thing  uncertain  sod  open  to  con- 
sirouB-of  escaping  ftom ;  but  if  is  not  emsf  troverajr  ?  There  is  not  a  sij^igle  state  of 
to  do  soj  wimcmt  breaking, in  upon  the  the  Umon  Uiat  has  ticit  repe^itedhr  revised, 
acknowledged  ^mse  of  the  i:ule.  Hence  ehangedj  and  fixed,  in  a  positive  code, 
distinctions^  nice,  and,  periUips,  not  very  many-  or  its  laws.  The  criminal  code 
satis&ctoiy,  are  fowkl,  as  blemishes  in  has  almost  eveiy  where  received,  in 
some  pans  of  the  law,  which  need  the  some  of  its  prihdpal  btanches,  a  method- 
legishtive  hi^^-  to  extirpate  or  correct  ical  form.  Viigmie,  long  ago,  reduced 
them.  But  U  has  been  ui;fped,  as  has  some  important  portions  of  her  kw  to  a 
been  already  incidentally  noticed,  that  it  positive  text  New  York  has '  recently 
is  a  grelit  jadvantage  to  have  law  a  flexible  gone  mach  ftitfaer,  and,  in  the  form  of  a 
system,  which  wiD  yield  to  the  changing  revised  code,  made  very,  extensive  altera- 
cirettmstances'  of  aode^ ;  and  that  a  tiona  in  her  common  law,  as  well  as  in 
vrriften  code  gives  a  permanence  to  doc-  her  statutable  law.  England,  in^  our  own 
trines,  which  would  otherwise  be  sulgecft  time,  has  consolidated  the  roost  important 
to  modification,  s6  as  to  adapt  them  to  heads  of  her  criminal  jurisfNmdenoe,  in  a 
the  particular  chanicter  of  the  times,  new  and  methodiaed  text.  No  man  can 
This  objection  has  been  ahehdy  ia  part  doubt^  that  reviaops  of  this  sort  may  be 
answered.  In  respect  to  the  common  useful,  and,  indeed,  indispensable  for  the 
law  doctrines,  they  oannot  pow.  be  wants  and  improvementB  of  society,  in  its 
changed,  whatever  |nay  be  the  changes  pvogreSB  firpm  one  stage  to  another.  The 
of  Bocaeo^,  without  some  legisla^ve  enact-  question  of  more  or  Mas  is  a  mere  matter 
ment  They  fiimish  a  gume'to^all  cases  of  fxpedieninr  and  policy.  It  is  not  a 
governed  by  them,  until  the  legisJaturB  httle  remarkable,  that,  in  England,  almost 
shall  promuknue  a  new  rule.  Courts  evenr  change  in  the  general  'Strucmre  of 
cannot  disturo  or  vary  them;  and  the  her  Iiw%  by  positive  legislaiion,  has,  in  ail 
question  of  theu:  apphcation  io-new  cases  spies,  met  with  a  similar  objection  and  re- 
is  'equaUv  open,  whether  there  be,  or  be  eistanc^  and,  when  once  adopted,  has 
not  a  code.  Tho  l^gislatare  can,  with  the  been  generally,  if  not  umversally  satiafiic- 
same  ease,  vary  ifs  code  as  itto  common  tory.  But  there  are  mAny  hrmches  oi 
law.  It  can  repeal,  amend  or  modi^  the  common  law  which  can,  without  dif- 
either.  But  anotner  principal  oli|eGtion  n  fioully,  be  reduced  to  a  posifive  text 
often. sujBgested,  nod  diat  ip^  that  all  the  Their  main  principles  are  embodied  in 
parts  01  3ie.  common  law  um  not  in  a  treatises,  accnmte  and  full,  and  there  can 
Slate  susceptible  of  codifieation';  and  that  be  no  vrsnt  of  learned  iQen  ready  to  f&nn 
as  we  cannot  form  a  compleie  system  of  an  outBne  of  ifaem  for  the  consideration 
it,  one  great  objecr  of  a  code  must  ML  of  ihe  letislamre.  Our  commercial  law 
It  may  be  admitted,  that  tome  parts  of  is  generaUy  in  this  state.  The  law  of 
the  common  law  are  too  imperi^ly  set-  UIib  of  exchange  and  promiaBOiy  notes^ 
tied  in  principles,  and  too  Kttie  ufidemood  of  insurance,  of  shipping  and  navigation, 
in  practice,  to  allow  d  woty  exact  cddfifi-  Of  panneraldp,  of  agency  and  foctorage, 
cation.  -Bat  these  parts  are  principally  of  ssles,  of  baihnentB,  and  many  kindjed 
obsolete,  or  of  tare  ooeurrsnce  and  appll-  titles^admitqof  codification  to  a  very  high 
cation  in  the  common  busmess  of  lifo ;  so  degree  of  certainty ;  and*  yet,  in  these 
that,  if  they  admitted  of  beinff  reduced  to  branches,  there  is  stiU  room  enouch  to 
a  text,  it  may  be  well  doubled  if  they  controvert  particular  decisions  andf  au- 
were  important  enough  to  deserve  it  thorities,.to  make  it  desirable  to  give  a 
There  •  are  other  parts,  again,  which  have  positive  sanction  to  the  better  doctrine,  and 
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thus  to  8BTe  the  profeeflion  from  bborious  mills,  1  snuffix^  7  tiluhanunen,  and  6 

researches,  and  the  public  from  expensive  roUing-mills. 

Utigation.    Theonlinance  of  Louis  XIV,  Lancaster  ;  a  city  of  Peunsylnmia, 
on  commeicial  la>T,  dried  up  a  thousand  H  mile  west  of  Conestoga  creek,  which 
sources  of  disputation ;  and  the  present  falls  into  the  Susauehanna,  63  miles  west 
code  of  commeice  of  Frapce  has  setded,  of  Philadelphia ;  ion.  76^  KX  W. ;  kt  40^ 
in  a'  posilive  manner,  most  of  the  ques-  df  N.  Pc^latiDn,  in  1810, 5405  ;  in  1830, 
tionablepoint8,which  had  been  found  un-  6663;  in  1830,  7684;  was  laid  out  in 
provided  for  by  that  oidinance;  and  vrare  1730.    It  is  a  pleasant,  healthy  and  flour- 
resigned  to  judicial  decision  in  -the  in-  ishing  city,  .finely  situated  m.  a  feitiJe, 
tennediate  period.    Besides,  a  code  frur-  highly  cultivated  and  deG^btiul  country, 
nishes  the  only  safe  means  of  incorpor^  The  houses  are  chiefly  buih  of  brick  aiid 
ing  qualifications  upon  a  general  principle,  stone.    The  town  has  an  extenslTe  trade 
which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  with  the  sunounding  country.    The  in- 
ptoper  and  politic.    Courts  often  lament  habitants  are  mostly  of  German  deseeat, 
that  a  principle  is  established  in  too  broad  and  th6  Geiman  laa^age  is  spokes  by 
terms  for  the  public  ffood,  and  yet  do  not  many  of  them  ;    but  toe  Englbsh  pre- 
feei  themselves  at  liberty  to  interpose  ex-  dominates,  and  most  ■  parents  give  meir 
oeptions  which  the  pnnciple   does  not  children   an   English    educadon.     The 
sanction.— This  article  has  already  spread  banka  are  3.    The  churches  and  places 
out  into  agieat  length,  aqd  must  now  be  of  public  worship  are  11 ;— 3  German  Lu- 
ckised.    The  resutt  of  the  whole  view,  tbenm,  1  German  Reformed,  1  Presby- 
as  to  codes,  is,  that  neither  ibe  friends  nor  terian,  1  Episcopalian,  1  Roman  Catb- 
the  opponents  of  tbem  are  wholly  right  in  Olic,  1  United  Brethren,.  1  Methodist,  1 
their  ooetrines.  or  their  prejects ;  that,  in  Aflican,    1    Friend^  meeting,    1  Inde- 
every  civilized   country,  much  may  be  pendent  Methodist    There  is  an  acad- 
done  to  simplify  the  pnnciples  and  prac-  emy  with  a  dasncal  and  Rngliah  depart- 
tice  of  the  law  byjudidous  codification,  ments  ;  a  seminary,  on  the  plan  of  mutual 
and  to  give  it-  uniformity  and  certainty ;  instruction,  in  whten  500  children  of  both 
that  How  muchou^ht  to  be  done?  is  a  sexes  are mstructed in EngHah, and* several 
question  not  admitting  of  any  universal  private  schools  and  academiea..    FrankUn 
response,  but  is,  or  ma^  be^,  different  Ma  to ,  college  was  founded  in  1787.    It  has  a 
di&reot  countries,  or,  m  different  ages^  as '  large  brick  building  ai^d  some  funib,  but 
to  the  same  country ;  that  every  code,  to  is  not  in  operation.    There  are  two  fihra- 
be  useful,  must  act  upon  the  existing  in-  riea,  a .  reading  rooin,  several  diaritable 
sdtutions  and  jurisDruoence,  and  not,  gen*  and  religious  societies,  and  a  museom. 
erolly,  supersede  tnem ;  that  what,  with  Eight  newspapers  are  puUiahed  in  Ens- 
reference  to  the  customs,  habits,  raannecs,  lish,  and  four  in  German.    There  are  17 
pursuit^  interests^  and  institutions  of  one  distilleries,  4  tan-yards,  5  breweries^  and  2 
country,  may  be  fit  and  expedient,  may  be  potteries.    Lancaster  was  eariy  celebrated 
whoUv  unfit  and  inexpedient  for  another;  for  the  exeellenee  of  its  stockingB^  ssddlea, 
and  that  the  pait  of  true  wisdom  is,  not  and  guns,  and  is  still  famous  for  its  liflea, 
so  much  to  search  out  any  abstract  theory  and  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
of  universal  Jurisprudence,  as  to  examine  staffe-coaches  built  here, 
what,  for  each. country  in  particular,  may  Lex,  Francis  Liditfoot,   one   of  the 
best  pronfu>te  ita  substantial  interests,  pre*  signers  of  the  declaration  of  indepeo- 
serve  its^  rights,  protect  its  morals,  anid  dence,  vvas  born  in  Viiginia,  October  14, 
give  permanence  to  its  liberties.  1734.    Ilis  education  was  directed  by  a 
Lajvcastee  County,  the  ^hest  and  private  tutor,  and  he  inherited  an  inde- 
most  fertile  in  Pennsylvania,  contains,  at  pendent -fortime.    In  176S,he  became  a 
present,  27  townships.     Its  population,  in  member  of  the  house  of  buigesaea  of 
1810,  was  53,997  ;  in  1890,  68^  ;   in  Viiginia,  andcontinued  in  diat  body  until 
1830, 76,558.'  It  conuiins  7  furnaces,  14  177$,  when  the  convention  of  Virginia 
forces,  183  distilleries,  45  tanrvards,  22  chose  him  a  member  of  the  oontinental 
fuinng-mills,   164    grist-mHls,   8   hemp-  congress,  in   which  he   remained    waaak 
mills,  87  saw-mills,  9  breweries,  5  oil-  1779,   when  he    entered  the  legislature 
mills,  5  clover-mills,  3  cotton  factories,  3  of  Viiginia.     He  died  at  Aichmoi^d,  in 
potteries,  6  carding-machlnes,  3  paper-  1797. 
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HAVE  RECfiNTLY  PUBLISHED  THE  FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE  WQRES. 


I.  PlttlTATE  MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  from  the 
French  of  M.  l^Kvy^ivrr  d«  BpuaRtENNE,  Private  Secrfetarj  to, the  Emperor. 

'In  S'yofe*  8to^     ■•  \  •      ;      '  .•     '  .:,      " 

«  We  kno\ir:fi*oiii  thelsiest  political  jiuthority  now  liring  in  Ji^ng^and,  tlikt  'the  writer's 
accounts  are  peifeetly  £QnQbM*ate(i  by  fact^"-^l4(<  Oa:i: 

II.  IjNTRODtJCTION  to  th^  STUDY  of  tbe  GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS, 

foi' the  use  of  YouDg*  Persons* at  Schboi  6r  fcollege.       . 

Co>itent8  of  Fart  L — General  Introducttonj  Homerie.QuestionB;  Life  of 
Homer;  Iliadj  Odjssey;  Mardtes;  Datraehoihjcm^achk;  Aymns^  He^od^by 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge.   '.,Ncariy  JRcddy:  .         • 

**We  have  been  highly  pleased  wUli.thid  little  irolume.  This- work  snpplies  a  want 
which  we\havc  often  paiiifully  felt,  and.  aiFofd»  .tL  manual  Vhich  we  should  gladly  see 
placed  in  the  hands  of  &Yer>*  enibfyo'  under«gradtuitp.  We  Idbk- forward  to  t^e  n^xt  por- 
tion of  this  "work  with  very  ^%ger  and.impatietit  expect s(tibn."-r-^n<i«A  Cn'tre. 

IIL  ^NN ALS  Of  the  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGNS  By  fee  Author  of 
Cyril  TiiojiNTON.  In *3  vols.  ISmq; 'W 2th  plates..     •• 

IV.   REPORTS   on  LOCOMOTIVE  atfd  VlXED  ENGINES.      Fy  J. 

STEPHEKso^^nd  J-  Walter,  Cml  En^eers.  '  Wiih'an  Account  of  the  Li- 
irel-pooi  and  Ma^ichester  Hi^il  Rokd,  by  H.  Booth.  In  8vo.  with  plates. 

y.  NOTES  on  ITALY,-  during  the  years  1829-30.  By  Rembrandt 
Pbale.  In  1  ^oK'  8vo.  - 

/*T1m8  artist' will  gratify  all  reasonable  expectation;  he  is  neither  osteiftatious,  nor 
dogmaticaly.nor  tdo^minute }  he  is  not  a. partisan  nor  a  carper;  he  admires  without  aer- 
villty,  he  criticises  without  malevolence  i  his  frankness  and  good  humour  give  an  agree- 
able cololir  and  effect  to  aSl  Ifia d^cision^s  and  th6  object  t)f  them;  his  book  leaves  a  use- 
ful general  idea  of  the  nam^s»  Works,  and  desert^  of  the  great  masters;  it  is  aa  instruc- 
tive and  edteirtainn;ig  index.??*-^rt/.  dtiz. 

**  We  have  madp  \copious  extract  in  'preceding  colurons^  from  this  interesting  work 
of  our  countryman,  Rembrandt  Pealf»  recently  published.  I^  has  received  higfh  com- 
mendatioki  frotn  respectable  sources^  Which* is  justified  by  the  portions  we  have  seen  ex- 
tTACied,'*-^Chm9nprahlJlfivertiier. 

VI.  COUNT  ROBERT  of  <P ARtS, .  a'  Romance  of  the  Lower  Empire.  By 
the  Author  of  Wavhrley.  In  2  vols.  12mo.  Nearly  ready. 

VU.  FRAGMENTS  of  VOYAGE^  and  TRAVELS,  incltiding  ANEC- 
DOTESu  of  NAVAL  LIFEjint'eiided  chiefly  for  the  use  of' Voiung  Persons. 
By  Basii,  Hall^  Ca'pt  R.  N.'  In  2  vols,  fo^al  18mo. 

<*  His  volumes  consist  of  la  me^7]j^0  of  autobiography,  naval  aiT^cdot^9,  and  sketches  of 
a  8<ftnewhat  discursive  niiture^  which  we  have  felt  much  pleasure  in  perusing." ,  • 

''The  title  page  to  tluese  yotumes  indicates  their  being  chiefly  intended  for  young 
persons,  hut  we»  are  .nfiich  mistaken' if  the  race  of  gfay  beards  wiir  be  among  tike  least 
mtmerous  of  the  re&ders  pf.'mic^hipmen's  pranks  and  tlie  hdpafnirJB  "of  the  green  rqpm.* 
To  W8  the«followirtg  is-irrcsistible." — Lit.  Gaz.  '  ■    . 

VIII.  SONGS  of  the  AFFECTIONS.  By  Mr9.  Hemams.    Royal  iSmo. 

IX.  DESTINY,   oi  the  CHIEF'S  DAUGHTER.     By  the  Author  of 
««  Marriage,"  and  *«  The  InheritanCj^.'^  In  2' vols.  l2mo. 


aps  a  Bister  3haddw,1)e  would  meblion,'in,  particijlac,  the  author  of  ^le  very  liv^ 
work  entitlecl  *  M^rrx^^e.^-'^-^CccnclxUion  o/««  TaXes  of  My  Landlord.'^ 

X.  The  PERSIAN  ADVEfJ^URER.    By  the  Author  of  the  Kvz^&ilbaqh 

In  2  vols.  12mo.  *         .  ' 

*«tt  ia  full  of  glowing  dcafcriptio*ns  of  i^astem  life.**'— C*t/r»>r. 

XI.  VOYAGES  and  ADVENTURES  of  the  COMPANIONS  of  COLUM- 
BUS. By  Washington  hiviNG,  Author  of  the  L1fcofColum1)us,*&c.  1  vol.  8vo. 

*<  Of  the  main  work  we  may  repeat  that  it  possesses  the  value  of  important  history  and 


o  Valuable  Worki 

the  mtgnetlsm  ofroiaitntlo  adventure.  If  sustaiw  in  erery  reijicct  the  reputetWn  of  Ir- 
vitty."  *•  We  may  hope  that  the  gifted  author  will  tyeat  in  like  manner  the  cntcrpnaes 
and  exploits  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes ;  and  thus  t»mplete  a  series  of  elegant  recitals,  which 
win  contribute  tb  the  especial  gratification  of  Americans,  and  form  an  imperishable  fimd 
of  delightful  instrucdon  for  all  ages  and  countries."— JVa<.  Gaz. 

««■  As  he  lea<l4  us  from  one  savage  tribe  to  andlhcr,  as  he  paints^  saccessive  scenes  of  he- 
roism,  perseveranccrand  self-denial,  as  he>ainder8  among  the  magnificent -scenes  of  na- 
ture,  as  he  relates  wiUi  scrupulous  fidelity  \k\6  errprs,  and  the  crimes,"  even  of  those  whose 
lives  are  for  the  mostpart  marked  with  traits  to  command. admirationj  and  perhaps  'Esteem 
—every  where  we  find  him  the  san^e  undeviating,  but  beautiful  moralist,  gathering  from 
arery  incident  ^ome  lesson  to  present  in  striking  language  to  the  reason  and  the  heart."— 
•im.  QuaHerly  R'evieit.  ^^ 

Xir.  A  CHRONICLE  of  tbe  CONQUEST  of  GRENADA.  By  Washing- 
ton laviMt^,  Esq.  In  2  viols. 

«•  On  the  wh<?re,  this  work  wfll  su8tain*tbe  hrjh  feme  of  Washingtoif  irvihg.  It  fills  a 
blank  in  the  histqricallibrary  which  ought  not  tohafre  remained  so  long  a  W^nk.  The  lan- 
guage throughoirt  is  at  once  chaste  and  animated;  and  the  narrative  may  be^  said,  like 
Spenscr'a  Fairy  Queen,  to  present  onQ  lon^galleYy'ofspIendid  pictures.*'— 7Ztomi,l4!f.  Gas. 

New  Editions  of  ihefoUotving  works  by  the  same  Aidhor. 
The  SKETCH  BOOK»  2  vdl^.  .l2mo.  .  .        '  \ 

KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  of. NEW  YORK,  a^s. 
BRACEBRlDOE  HALL,  2  vols- 12mo.  •  r    . 

TALES  of  a  TRAVELLER,.  2  yois.  iSmo*     •  '    '      - 

XIIL  A  TREATISE  on  the  CTJLtURB  of  the  SlTGAR  CANS,  with  Prac- 
tical Dir^tions  for  the  MANUFAPtUftE  of  its  ^ItODUCTS.  Bj  G.  R. 
PoRTBii;  Esq.*  In  8vo.  with  pirftes.  \  . 

XIV.  LESSONS  or  THINGiinteTided  toJMPROVB  QH|LDREN  in  the 
PRACTICE  ^  OBSBRVATHIr,  REFLECTION,  and  CHBStRJPTION 
an  the  SYSTEM  of  PESTALOZZI.  EditedbyJoffNFR'osT,  A.  M.  iVoLlSmo. 

XV.  CABINET  OF  MlStQBY. 
Vols.  1,  2.  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.  By  Sir  Waltre  Soorr. . 

S,  6.  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.   By  Sir  James  Maokiktpsb.   2  vols. 
4.  OUTLINES  of  HMTORY.         ^ 
«*  HISTORY  of  the  NETHERLANDS.  By  J.  C.  Grattak. 
r,  &.  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.  ByEYREEvAmQROWEf2:vols.  NjBttrhf 
Tmdy. 

XVL  CABINET  LIBKABT. 

Vol.  I.  .Th^  MARQUIS  t)fLONDONDKRRY'S-NARllATIVE  of  thelATE 

WA4  in  GERMANY  Tind  FRANCE.  - 

<*  No  histoiy  of  the  events  to  which  it  relates  can  be  correet  without  reference  to  its 
statements." — Ziteravy  Gazette, 

<*  *rhe  events  detailed  in'  this  volume  c'anndt  fail  to  excite  an  intense  ii|terest.*'^-rl>iiMua 
LUerqrf  Gazeite,^ 

*«.  The  pnly  connected  and  well-authenticated  account  we  have  of -the  spirit-stirring 
scenes  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Napbleon.  It  introdvices  us  into  the  cabinets  and  pre- 
senpe  of  the  allied  monArchs.  We  observe  the  secret  policy  of  each  individual »  we  see  the 
course  pursued  by  the  wily  Bernadotte,  the  temporizing  Metternicb'rand  the  amlutioiis 
Alexander.  The  work  deserves  a  place  in  every  htst6rical  library.** — Gi66e, 

2-  JOURNAL  of  a  NATURALIST. 

Plants,  threes,  and  stones,  we  note ; 


»••■ 


Birds,  insects,  beasts,  and  ruval  thin^i. 

**«  We  ag^n  most  strongly  re«)himem:l  this  little  unpretending  voliune  to  the  attention  of 
erery  lover  of  nature,  and  more  particularly  of  our  ct^untry  i^eaders.  It  will  induce  them, 
we  e^e'iure,  to  examine  more' closely* than  they  have  been  accustome^d  to  do«  into  the  ob- 
jects of  animated  nature,  and  such  examination- will  .prove  one' of  the  inost  innocent  '%ik1 
the  most  satisfactory  sources  of  grafiHeisition  a'nd  amuseme.nt.  It1s  a  book  th'at  ought  to  find 
its  way  intQ  eveiy  rural  drawing  room  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  that  may  safely  be  placed 
in  every  lady's  boudoir,  be  her -rank  And-statlon  in  life  what  they  mayir'.'— -Qtrarieffj  Her, 
No.  LXXyHI.  '       , 

*'  We  think  there  are  few  readers  wfai)  will  not  be  delighted,  (.we  ftre  certain  ail  will  be 
instructed,)  by  the  *  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.* " — Monthly  JReview. 

<«  This  is  a  most  delightful  book  on  the  most  delightful  of  all  studies.  We  are  acquainted 


PubH$hed  by  Carey  ^  Lea.  3 

wiih  no  pre^oti$  work  wblch  bears  my  roBeibblaiice  to  this,  ea;cept  <  WhHe*8  History  of 
Selborne,*  the  most  fisiLScinating  .piece  of  rural  writings  and  «ound  English  phiiosophy  that 
ever  istf^ed  from  the  press."-^/Acn^ini.  «       .    . 

•  *<  The  author  of  the  charming  volume  before  ushasjtrocluced  one  of  the  most  iritereit- 
incr  volumes  we  rememfeefto  have  seen  for  a  longtime." — JSTeio  Monthly  Mag,  June,  1829. 

3,  MILITARY  MEMOIRS  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.     By 

C^ptaia  MoTLE  Sherer.  Nearly  ready, 
XViL  A  DISCOURSE  on  the  REVOLUTIONS  of  tbe  SURFACE  of  the 
GLOBE  atid  the  Change*' thereby  prodUeed  in  the  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 
By  Baron  G.  Cuvier;     Translated  from  the  French,  with  IliustrAtions  and  a 
Glossary.-  In  ISlmo.  with  plates. 

XVIII.  OUTLINES  of  HISTORY,  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present 
Tim)^  Prepared.for  the  Useef  Schools,  with  Questions,  byJoHN  Frost^  A.  M. 

«  We  have  glanced  pverr^irtlh  much  safisfactioh,  thd- second  American  edition  of  a  wrk 
entitled,  'Outiine^i  of  Hi^tory^  embracing  a  concise  liistory  of  the  "World,  frqm  the  earliest 
period  to  the  pacification  of  Europe,  in  1815,'  wluch  is  just  published  bf  Messrs.  pArepr  & 
L^a*  Thi»  edition  'contains  soine  important  additions,  and  a  set  of  (jjiiestions  for  examina- 
tion of  st.udent3,  arranged  by  John  frost,  A;  M.  The  main  object  of  the  work  is,  by  giv- 
ing a  selection  of  interesting^  and  striking  facts  from  more^laborate  htetories,  properly  and 
carefully  arran'ge.dj^with  chronological  tables,' to  render  the  study  of  general  history  less 
dry  an4  repulsive  than  itli^heen  h(!retoforB.  Thisj^ethiiikisftrlly  accomplished^  Very 
great  car^  appears  to  hwve  heen  bestowed  on  the  selectionii,  and  in  ^jrrapging  the  ohrono- 
logical  tables,  as  w^  as  in  the  clafesi^cation  of  the  historical  matter  into  part*  and  chap- 
tcro.  The  ^ort  will  sutecieMt^t'eobmMelidUse>ft(r all  who  oxamhie' it/'— &rtv  Eve,Po»t. 

XIX.  ATLASof  ANCipiTCBOfiftAPHyvCOnawting  of  21  Golowred 
Maps,  with  a:  Complete  'Accentuated  Irfdex-  •  By  S&kiiel  Butlisr,  JX  D-, 
F.  R.  S.  ^&c,  Arcl\^eacon  of  Derby.  ,     :..  *^    ,.  \ 

•■  ^  .  ' By^ihe  same  Jhtihori    '    .     *•  >   •  • 

XX.  (GlgQfJRAPHXACLASSICA;^  Sketch  of  Ancient  Geography,  for 
the  Use  of  Schools.  Iri  ^Vip.  ^ear.ty  w;a^.    .    .;      ♦  '      \     ^ 

XXI.  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERfCANAy  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Sciences^  liiterature,  History,  and  Politics:  bfought  down  to  the  Present 
Time,  and  including  a  Copious  CoUectioi)  of  Articles  ki  Ame|4canrBi^aphy. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  German  Conv^safions  Lexicoji.- 
Edited  by  Dr.  Francis  Leibeb,  assisted  by  JIdwarb  WiGGLfesvrORTH,  Esq. 

•  *  This  work  wUl  be  completed  in  twelve  large  octavo  volume^  pric*  two  dollafa  and 
ahaV  eabh,  atronrly  bound  indotli.  Six  volur^s  are  alreadypublished,''and4heso»epth'i| 

"*xffi  ^e  WATEIR  WITCH,  or  the  «KIMMER  of  the  SEAS/ :  By  thi 
Author  of  the  Pilot,  Rkd  Rover,  &c.  In  2  vols.  ^     •"  "    ^ 

«•  We  liave  no  hesitatixin  in  classing  tlii«  ^mong  the  most  powerful  of  the  romances-  of 
our  countryman.**— €7.  AW€»  GtfteWe.  ,   .   v         -ii-      •*  Vk     -^^ 

"  We  could  not  break  from  the  volumes,  and  may  predict  that  they  wUl  excite  tfte  sane 
interest  in  the  minds  of  almost  every  reader.  The  concluding  chapters  produce  intena« 
emotion."— A''fl/ion<rf  Qazetu. 

'     ^New  Editions  of  the  following  Works  by  the  same  Author. 
NOTIONSof -the  AMERICANS,  by  a  The  PILOT,  a  Talet)f  the  Sea,  2  vols. 


Travelling  Bachelor,  S  vols.  12mo. 
The    WISH-TON-WISH,    2    vols. 

12mo. 
The  RED  ROVER,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  spy,  2  #As.  12mo. 
The  PIONEERS,  2  vols.  12mo. 


,12mo. 
LIONEL  LINCOLN,  or  the  LEA- 

GUER  of  BOSTON,  2  vols. 
The  LAST  of  the  MOHICANS,  2 

Tofs.  '12mo. 
The  PRAIRIE,  2  vols.  iSmo, 


XXIiL  JOURNAL  of  the  HEART,  edited  by  the  Authoress  of  Flirtation. 
•«Thi»  is  a  most  charming  and  feminine  volume^  one  dcilightftil  ro^awoma^  to  read, 
And  for  a  woman  to  have  vmiten."-^Literary  Gaze0e.  «    x  m» 

XXIV.  Tlie  ARMENIANS,  a  Tale  of  Con?bintmoplc-  By  J.  MACFAmLANB. 

^''•^  The  authOT  will  apprecUte  our  retpect  for  hi.  Ulwitt.  when  we  say  that  be  1m  done 
more  Sian  any  other  man.  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  East,  dashed  ofF-by  the  bold 
"  ©f  the  awthop  of  Anaatagiut."— £</.  Li^  Joum. 


4  Valuable  Worke 

XXV;  TALES  of  a  GRANDFATHEK,  beiag  a  Series  from  Frendi 
tory.     By  the  Author  of  Waterley. 

XXVI.  CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  CtJRRENCY  and  BANKING  SYS- 
TEM of  the  UNITED  STATES.  By  Albert  GiiLLAriiff.  Republished,  with 
additions  and  corrections,  from  the  American  Quarterly  Review. 

XXVIL  The  YOUNG  LADIES'  BOOK,  a  Manual  of  InsUuctive  Exercises, 
Recreations,  and  Pursuits.     With  numerous  plates.  -  ^ 

XXVIIL  ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR,  FOR  1831. 

WITH  TWELVE  PLATES  ON  STEEI,. 

A  few  copies  of  the  ATLANTIC  SOUVENJR,  for  1829  and  1830,  are 
still  for  sale. 

XXIX.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  RAIL-ROADS,  and  INTE- 
RIOR COMMUNICATION  in  GENBRALr--containing  an  account  of  the 
performances  of  the  different  Locomotive  Engines  at;  and  subsequent  to,  the 
Liverpool  Contest;  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  Experiments  with  Tables 
of  tte  comparative  value  of  Canals  and  Rail-roads,  and  the  power  of  the 
present  Locomotive  Engines.  By  NrcHOfjis  Wood,  Colliery  Viewer,  Member 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  &c.  Svo.  with  plates.     Nearly  Ready. 

**  In  this,  the  able  author  haa  brought  up  hU  treatise  to  the  date  of  the  latest  improTe- 
ments  in  Uiis  nationally  iniportant  plan.  We  consider  the  TolHlnes  to  be  one  of  great 
{^neral  interest."— -Z^  Gaz, 

"We  must,  in  justice,  refer  the  reader  to  the  .work  itself,  strongly  assaring  him  that^ 
whether  he  be  a  man  of  science,  or  one  totally  unacquainted  with  its  technical  difficulties^ 
he  wiUliere  receive  instruction  and  pleasure,  in  a  degree  which  we  have  seldom  seen  united 
before."— JWwi/A/y  liev. 

XXX.  The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  CAMPBELL,  ROGERS,  MONT- 
GOMERY, LAMBE;  and  KIRKE  WHITE,  beautifully  pHnted,  I  vol.  Svo. 
to  match  l^on,  Scott,  Moore,  &c.     With  Portraits  of  the  .Authors. 

XXXI.  Thfe  CHEMISTRY  6f  thb  ARTS,  on  the  Basis  of  Gray's  Opera- 
tiye  Chemist,  .being  an  Exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  dq>endent  on 
Chemical  Principles,  with  numerous  Engravings,  by  Arthur  L.  Porter,  M. 
D.  late  Professor jof  Chemistry,  &c.  in  the  University  of  Vermont .  la,  8to- 
With  numerous  plates.  ^ 

The  popular  and  valuable  English  work  of  Mr.  Gray,  which  forms  the  groond-work  of  the 
present  vo1ume/v{as  published  in  London  in  1899,  and  designed  to  exhibit  a  Systematic  and 
'Practical  view  of  the  numeWtus  Arts  and-Mahufactures  whidi  ipvolve  the  application  of 
Chemickl^cience.  Thc'author  himself  a  skilful,  manufacturing,  as  well  as  an  able  scientific 
chemtaty  enjoying  the  multiplied  advan(ages  afforded  by  the  metropglis  of  the  greatest 
mawifactunng  nation  op  earth,  was  eminently  qualified  for  so  arduous  an  undertaking, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  work  in  England,  as  well  as  its  in^rinMC  merits  attest  the  fidelity 
and  success  with  whic^  it  has  b^en  executed.  In  the  work  now  offered  to  the  American 
pdblic,  the  practical  character  of  the  Operative  Chemist  has  been  preserved,  and  much 
extended  by  the  addition  of  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  by  numerous  corrections 
of  the  original  test,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  whole  to  the  state  and  wants  of  the  arts  and 
Manufactures  of  the  United  States;  kmong  the  most  considerable  additions  will  be  found 
full  and  extended  treatises  on  the  Bleaching  of  Cotton  and  Linen,  on  the  v^ious  branches 
of  Calico  Printing,  on  the  Manufacture  of  the  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Bleaching  Powdery  and 
numerous  Staple  Articles  used  in  the  Arts  of  Dying,  Calico  .Printing,  and  various  other 
processes  of  Blanufacture,  such  as  the  Salts  of  Tin;  Lead,  Mang^anese,  and  Antimony;  the 
most  recent  Improvements  on  the  Manufacture  of  the  Muriatic,  Nitric,  and  Sulphuric  Adds, 
the  Ghromates  of  Potash,  the  latest  information  on  the  comparative  Valae  o  DifTcreiit 
Varieties  of  Fuel,  on  the  Construction  of  Stoves,  Fire-Places,  and  Stoviug  Rooms,  on  the 
Ventilation  of  Apartments,  &c.  &c.  TJie  leading  object  has  been  to  improve  and  extend 
the  practical  character  of  the  Operative  Chemist,  and  to  supply,  as  the  publi^ers  flatter 
themselves,  a  deficiency  which  is  felt  by  every  artist  and  manufiu:turer,  whose  processes 
involve  the  principles  of  chemical  science,  the  want  of  a  Systematic  Work  whidi  should 
embody  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the  chemical  arts  and  manufactures,  whether 
derited  from  the  researches  of  scientific  men,  or  the  experiments  and  observatioiis  of 
the  operative  manufacturer  and  artizans  themselves. 

XXXII.  ARNOTT'S  ELEME;NTS  of  PHYSICS.  Vol.  11.  Part  I.  con- 
taining Light  and  Heat. 

<*Dr.  Amott's  previous  volume  has  been  so  well  receiyed,  that  it  has  almost  banished 
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all  the  flimsy  productions  called  popular,  which  falsely  pretend  to  strip  science  of  its 
mysterious  and  repulsive  aspect,  and  to  exhibit  a  holyday  apparel.  The  success  of  such 
a  work  shows  most  clearly  that  it  is  plain,  but  sound  knowledge  which  the  public  want." 
— M>nihly  Revievf. 

XXXIII.  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS,  or  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
GENERAL  and  MEDICAL,  explained  independently  of  TECHNICAL 
MATHEMATICS,  and  containing  New  Disquisitions  and  Practical  Sugges- 
tions. By  Neill  Arnott,  M.  D.  First  American  from  the  third  London 
edition,  with  additions,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D. 

•,♦  Of  this  work  four  editions  have  been  printed  in  England  in  a  very  short  time.  All 
the  Reviews  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

XXXI v..  MORALS  of  PLEASURE,  illustrated  by  Stories  designed  for 
Young  Persons,  in  1  vol.  12nio. 

^  The  style  of  the  stories  is  no  less  remsrksble  for  its  esse  and  gracefulness,  than  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  humour,  and  its  beautiful  and  at  times  affecting  simplicity.  A  lady  mmt 
have  written  it — ^for  it  is  from  the  bosom  of  woman  alone,  tiiat  such  tenderness  of  feeling 
and  such  delicacy  of  sentiment — such  sweet  lessons  of  morality — such  deep  and  pure 
streams  of  virtue  and  piety,  gush  forth  to  cleanse  the  juvenile  mind  from  the  grosser  impu- 
rities of  our  nature,  and  prepare  the  young  for  lives  of  usefulness  here,  and  happiness 
hereafter."— JV.  Y,  Com.  Adv. 

XXXV.  SKETCHES  of  CHINA,  with.Illustratioiis  from  Original  Draw- 
ings.    By  W.  W.  Wood.     In  1  vol.  1 2mo. 

•*  The  residence  of  the  autlior  in  China,  during  the  years  1826-7-8  and  9,  has  enabled 
him  to  collect  much  very  curious  information  relative  to  this  singular  people,  which  he 
has  embodied  in  his  work;  and  will  serve  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  many  whose  time 
or  dispositions  do  not  allow  them  to  seek,  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  Jesuits 
and  early  travellers,  the  information  contained  in  the  present  work." 

XXXVI.  CLARENCEj  a  Talc  of  our  owq  Times.  By  the  Author  of  Red- 
WOOD,'  Hope  Leslie,  &c.     In  two  volumes. 

XXXVII.  FALKLAND,  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  Pelham,  &c.  1  vol.  12mo. 

XXXVIII.  A  COLLECTION  of  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES  on  every  topic 
necessary  to  maintain  Conversation,  arranged  under  different  heads,  with  nu- 
merous remarks  on  the  peculiar  pronunciation  and  use  of  various  words — ^the 
whole  so  disposed  as  considerably,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pro- 
nimciation  of  the  French.     By  A.  Bolmar.     Onevol.  18mo. 

XXXIX.  A  SELECTION  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PERRIN'S  FABLES,  ac- 
companied by  a  Key,  Containing  th^e  text,  a  literal  and  free  translation,  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  French  and 
the  English  idionn  also  a  figured  pronunciation  of  the  French,  according  to  the 
best  French  works  extant  on  the  subject^  the  whole  preceded  by  a  short  trea- 
tise on  the  sounds  of  the  French  language,  compared  >vith  those  of  the  English. 

XL.  NEUMAN'S  SPANISH  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  new  ed. 

XLL  A  TOUR  in  AMERICA,  by  Bash,  Hall,  Capt  R.  Nan2  vols.  12mo. 

XLII.  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY,  or  NATURAL  HISTORY 
of  BIRDS  inhabiting  the  UNITED  STATES,  by  Charles  Lucian  Bona- 
parte; designed  as  a  continuation  of  Wilsori's  Ornithology,  vols.  I.,  II.  and  III. 

%*  Gentlemen  who  possess  Wilson,  and  are  desirous  of  rendering  the  worFt 
complete,  are  informed  tl>at  the  edition  of  this  work  is  very  small,  and  that  but 
a  very  limited  number  of  copies  remain  unsgld.     Vol.  IV.  in  the  press. 

XLIII.  The  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  XVIL  Con- 
/en/«.— France,  by  Lady  Morgan — Epnui — Dobell^s  Travels  in  China  and 
Siberia — ^Physical  Geograph — Autobiography  of  Thieves — Tobacco — Irving's 
Spanish  Voyages  of  Discovery — Martin's  History  of  Louisiana — Halsted  on 
Dyspepsia — Bank  of  the  United  States. — Terms^Jive  dollars  per  annum. 

XLIV.  EVANS'S  MILLWRIGHT'S  and  MILLER'S  GUIDE,  new  edi- 
tion, with  additions.     By  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones.     In  Svo*  with  plates. 

XLV.  HISTORICAL,  aEOGRAPHICAL,tadSTATISTICAL  AMERI- 
CAN ATLAS.    FoKo. 

XLVL  Major  LONG'S  EXPEDITION  to  the  SOURCES  of  the  MISSIS- 
SIPPI, 2  vols.  8?o, 


6  Vaiuabk  TForka  m  Mtiidne^  Surgery y  and  Chemsiryy 

XLvil.  The  HISTORY  of  LOUISIANA,  particularlj  of  the  Cesaum  of 
that  Colony  to  the  United  Stales  of  Norlh  America;  with  an  Introdactorj 
Essaj  on  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  de 
Marbois,  Peer  of  France,  translated  from  the  French  bj  an  Am^ericaa 
citizen.     In  1  Vol.  8vo. 


Valuable  Works  in  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  Chemistry. 

I.  LECTURES  on  INFLAMATATIOJ^,  exhibiting  a  view  of  flic  General 
Doctrines,  Pathological  and  Practical,  of  Medical  Surgery.  J5y  John  Thomp- 
son, M.  D.,  F.  'R.  S.  E.     Second  American  Edition. 

II.  BROUSSAIS  en  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATIONS.  Transited  from 
the  French,  in  2  vols.  8vo.     Nearly  ready. 

By  the  same  Author. 
IIL  A  TREATISE  on  PHYSIOLOGY,  applied  to  PATHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated  by  John  Bell,  M.  D.  and  R:  La  Roche,  M.  D.  Sd  ed.  with  additions. 

IV.  EXAMINATION  of  MEDICAL  DOCTRINES  and  SYSTEMS  61 
NOSOLOGY,  preceded  by  propositions  containing  the  substance  of  Physiolo- 
gical Medicine.  From  the  third  edition.  Translated  by  Isaao  Hays,  M.  D. 
and  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.     In  2  vols.  8vo.     In  the  press,' , 

V.  CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION.  Instruction  to  Studente  on  the 
Methods  of  Performing  Experiments  of  Demonstration  or  Research,  with  ac- 
curacy and  success.  By  M^hael  Faradat,  F.  R.  S.  Fjrst  Amerixran  from 
the  2d  London  edit,  with  additions  by  J.  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D.   In  the  press. 

VL  SURGICAL  MEMOIRS  of  the  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN:  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Baron  Larrey.     Nearly  ready. 

VIL  CLINICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  FEVER,  comprising^  a  Report 
of  Cases  Treated  at  the -London  Fever  Hospital,  1828-29.  By  Ale^ajider 
TwEEDiE,  M*  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  &c  8vo. 

VIII.  PARSONS  on  ANATOMICAL  PREPARATIONS,  8vo.  with  plates. 

IX.  The  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE,  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Physio- 
logical Doctrine,  by  J.  G.  Colter,  M.  D.     Translated, from  the  French.' 

X.  COLLES'S  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Second  American  edition. 
XL    PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RESEARCHES  on  DIS- 
EASES of  the  BRAIN  and  SPINAL  CORD.  By  John  Aberorombie,  M.  D. 

**  We  have  here  a  work  of  authority,  and  one  which  does  credit  to  the  author  and  his 
country.— *JVbrr/i  .^mer,  ^ed.  and  ^ur^.  Journ,    * 

By  the  same  Author. 
Xn.    PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RESEARCHES  on  DIS- 
EASES of  the  STOMACH,  the  INTESTINAL  CANAL,  the  LiVER,  and 
other  VISCERA  of  the  ABDOMEN. 

••We  have  nol^  closed  a  very  long  review  of  a  very  valuable  work,  and  although 
we  have  endeavoured  to  condense  into  our  .pages  a  great  n)ass  of  important  mattery  we 
fed  that  Dilr  author  has  not  yet  received  justice**-^JIfefdiVo-CA»rKr§rica/  Review. 

XllL  A  RATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  PHYSICAL  SIGNS  of  DIS- 
EASES t)f  the  LUNGS  and  PLEURA;  Illustrating  their  Pathology  and  Faci- 
litating their  Diagnosis.  By  Charles  J.^Williams,  M.  D.  In  8vo.  with  plates. 

•*  If  ^ge  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  vill  lead  to  a  better  understanding,  and  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  the.  value  of  auscultation^  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  appeared." — Aeu 
J^edL  Jounu 

XIV.  BECLARD'S  GENERAL  ANATOMY.  Trahslated  by  J.  Togno, 
M.  D.     8vo.     ,' 

XV.  A  TREATISE  on  FEVER.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.  D-  Physi- 
cian to  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 

.«  No  work  has  been  more  lauded  by  the  Reviews  than  the  Treatise  on  Feven^  by 
Southwood  Smith.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  editor  of  tlie  Medico-Chirurgical  Review/  Bay%  '  It 
is  the  best  we  have  ever  perused -on  the  subject  of  fever,%nd.in  our  cona^ence,  we  be- 
lieve it  the  best  that  ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  physician  in  any  age  or  in  any  country .'  ** 

XVI..  MEMOIR  on  the  TREATMENT  of  VENEREAL  DISEASES 
WITHOUT  MERCURY,  employed  at  the  Military  Hospital  of  the  Val-dc- 
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Grace.  Traaslated  from  the  French  of  H.  M.  J.  Deeruelles,  M.  D.  &c.  To  which 
is  added)  Observations- by  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  and  various  documents,  show- 
ing the  results  of  this  Mode  of  Treatment,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  America,  1  vol.  8vo, 

XyiL  PRINCIPLES  of  MILITARY  SURGERY,  comprising  Observa- 
tions on  the  Arrangements,  Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals,  and  on  the  His- 
tory, Treatment,  and  Anomalies  of  Variola  and  Syphilis;  illustrated  with  cases 
and  dissections.  By  John  Hennen,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Inspector  of  Military 
Aospitals-^first  American  from  the  third  London  edition,  with  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  his  son.  Dr.  John  Hennen. 

*'  The  value  of  Dr.  Hennen's  work  is  too  well  appreciated  to  need  «Dy  praise  of  ours. 
We  were  only  required  then,  to  brings  the  third  edition  before  the  notice  of  our  readers; 
and  having  done  this,  we  shall  merely  add,  that  the  volume  merits  a  place  in  every  library, 
and  that  no  military  surgeon  ought  to  be  without  it." — Medical  Gazette, 

XVIIL  A  TREATISE  on  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,  by  William 
£.  HoENEti,  M.  D.  Adj.  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  We  can  conscientiously  commend  U  to  the  members  of  the  profession,  as  a  satWactory* 
interesting,  and  instructive .  view  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  as  well  adapted  to  aid 
theni  in  forming  a  correct  apprecation  of  the  diseased  conditions  they  are  called  on  to 
relieye."— •^mmcan  Journal  o/t/ie  Medical  SdejiCe,  JVb.  9. 

XIX.  A  New  Edition  of  a  TREATISE  of  SPECIAL  and  GENERAL 

ANATOMY,  by  the  same  author,  2  vols.  8vo. 

XX.  A  New  Edition  of  a  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY,  by 
the  same  author. 

XXL   AMERICAN  DISPENSATORY,  Eighth  Edition,  Improved  and 

Sreatly  Enlarged.  By  John  Redman  Coxe,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Me- 
ica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania*  In  1  vol.  8vo. 
XXIL  An  ESSAY  on  REMITTENT  and  INTERMITTENT  DIS- 
EASES,  including  generically  Marsh  Fever  and  Neuralgia — comprising  under 
the  former,  various  anomalies,  obscurities,  and  consequences,  and  under  a 
new  systematic  view  of  the  latter,  treating  of  tic  douloureux,  sciatica,  head- 
ache, ophthalmia,  tooth-ache,  palsy,  and  many  other  modes  and  consequences 
of  this  generic  disease:  by  John  Macculloch,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  &c.  &c. 
Physician  in  Ordinary  to  his  Royal  Highness  PriiKO  Leopold,  of  Saie  Cobourg. 
**ln  rendering  Dr.  Maccu11och*s*  work  more  acccasible  to  the  profession,  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  are  doing  the  state  gome  service." — J^Hsd.  Chir.  JUview. 

**  We  most  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Macculloch*s  treatise  to  the  attention  of  our  me- 
dical brethrc'n,  as  presenting  a  most  valuable  mass  of  information,  .on  a  most  important 
subject." — JV*.'.^.  Med.  and  Surg:  Journal. 

XXIII.  CAZENAVE  and  SCHEDEL,  on  DISEASES  of  the  SKIN. 

Translated  from  the  French.    In  8vo. 

XXIV.  The  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC,  by  W.  P.  Dewees,  U.  D.  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  2  vols.  8vo. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  decidedly  one  of  the  best  systems  of 
medicine  extant.  The  tenor  of  the  work  in  general  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  Dr.  De«  # 
weea*s  talents,  industry,  and  capacity  for  the  execution  of  the  arduous  task  whidi  he  had 
undertaken.     It  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  satisfactory  works  which  modern  times  have 
produced,  and  will  be  a  standard  authoritv." — Land.  Xted.  and  iSwrg-.  Joum,  Aug.  1830.  . 

XXV.  DEWEES  on  the  DISEASES  of  CHILDREN.   3d  ed.    In  8vo. 
The  objects  of  this  work  are,  1st,  to  teach  those  who  have  the  charge  of  children,  either 

as  parent  br  guardian,  the  most  approved  methods  of  securihg  and  improving  their  phj^i* 
cal  powers.  This  is  attempted  by  pointing  out  the  duties  which  the  parent  or  the  guardian 
owes  for  this  purpose,  to  this  interesting^  but  helpless  class  of  1)eings,  and  tlie  manner  by 
which  their  duties  shall  be  fulfilled.  And  3d,  to  render  available  a  long  experience  to  these 
objects  of  our  affections,  when  they  become  diseased.  In  attempting  this,  the  author  has 
avoided  as  much  m  was  possible,  "  technicality;'*  and  has  given,  ii  he  does  not  Hatter  himself 
too  much,  to  each  disease  of  which  he  treats^  its  appropriate  and  designating  clmracters, 
with  a  fidelity  that  will  prevent  any  two  being  confounded,  together  with  the  best  mode 
of  treating  them,  that  either  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others  has  suggested. 

XXYI.  DEWEES  on  the  DISEASES  of  FEMALES.  3d  ed.  with  addi- 
tions. In  8yo. 
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h    ;  8  VdlwAle  Work*  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Chemiatry. 

.    »     * 

XXVIL  DEWEES*SSYSTEMbfMIDWIHERY.  4th  ed.  with  additions. 
XXVIII.  CHAPMAN'S  THERAPEUTICS  and  MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 

6th  ed.  with  additions.  Nearly  ready.    * 
'      -       ^  XXIX.  The  AMERICAN  jfoURNAL  of  the  MEDICAL  SCIENCES,  No. 

XVI.  for  August,  1831.    Aiaone  the  Collaborators  of  this  work  are  Professors 
Bigelow,  Channiog,  Chapman,  Coxe^  Davidge,  De  Butts,  Dewees,  Dickson, 
Dudley,  Francis,  Gibson,  Godman)  Hare,  Henderson,  Horner,  Hosack,  Jack- 
ie son,  Macneren,  Mott,  Mussey,  Physick,  Potter,  Sewall,  Warren,  and  Wor- 
^  thingtouf  Drs,  Daniell,  Emerson,  Fearn,  Griffith,  Haj«,  Hayward,  Ives,  Jack- 
son, King«  Moultrie,  Spence,  Ware,  and  Wright. — Tertns^  five  dollars  per  an, 
XXX.  •  RUTIN'S  MANUAL  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  in  12mo. 
XXXL  MANUAL  ofMATERiA  MEDIC  A  and  PHARMACY.    By  H. 
M.  Edwards,  M.  D,  and  P..  Vavassrur,  M.  D.  comprising  a  concise  Descrip- 
4                           iion  of  ihe  articles  used  in  Medicine;  their  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties; 

the  Botanical  Characters  of  the  Medicinal  Plants;  the  Formulae  for  the  Prin- 
;'  cipal  Officinal  Preparations  ofthe  American,  Parisian,  Dublin,  &c.  Pharmacx)- 

t  pceias;  with  Observations  on  the  Proper  Mode  of  Combining  and  Administer- 

J  iDg  Remedies.     Translated  from  the  French,  with  numerous  Additions  and 

^  Corrections,  and  adapted  to  the-  Practice  of  Medicine  and  to  the  Art  of  Phkr- 

macy  in  the  United  States.  Dy  Joseph  Togno,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Phila- 
*  delpnia  Medical  Society,  and  £.  Dujiand,  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 

lege'of  Pharmacy. 

*<  It  contains  aU  the  pharmaceutical  information  that  the  physician  can  desire,  and  in 
addition,  a  larger  m'ass  of  information,  in  relation  to  tlie  properties,  &c.  of  the  different 
articles  and  pp^paratfons  employed  in  medicine,  tlian  any  ot  the  dispensatories,  and  we 
think  will  entirely  supersede  all  these  publications  in  the  library  of  the  phytician*' — Asu 
Joum.  of  the  wMedical  Sciencin. 

XXXII.  An  EPITOME  of  the  PHYSIOLOGY,  GENERAL  AN  ATOMY, 
and  PATHOLOGY  of  felCHAT.  By  Thomas  Henderson,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Columbia  College,  Washington 
City.  1  vol.  8vo. 

"  The  epitome  of  Dr.  Henderson  ought  and  must  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
physician  desirous  of  useful  knowledge  for  himself,  of  of  being  instrumental  in  imparting 
It  to  others,  whose  studies  he  is  expected  to  superintend." — JV*.  A.  Med.  and  Sitr^,  Journ. 
JTo.lS.  '  '  - 

XXXIIL  ELLIS'  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.  The  Medical  Formulary, 
being  a  collection  of  prescriptions  derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  America  and  Europe.  By  B£injamik 
Ellis,  M.  D.  3d  edition,  with  additions. 

**We  would  especially  recommend  it  to  our  brethren  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
insulated  situations  may  prevent  them  from  having  access  US  tlie  many  authorities  which 
have  been  consulted  in  arranging  materials  for  this  work." — Phil,  Med.  and  PAyr.  Joiirn, 

XXXIV.  MARTINET^S  MANUAL  of  PATHOLOGY,  contaiaing  tlie 
Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Morbid  Characters  of  Diseases,  &c.  2d  ed.  I  vol.  1  ^mo- 

XXXV.  The  AN  ATPM  Y,  PHYSIOLOGY,  and  DISEASES  of  the  TEETH. 
By  Thomas  Bell,  F.  R.  Si,  F.  L.  S.  &c.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  plates. 

*<  We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Bell,  whose  work  we  have  no  doubt  will  become  a 
class  book  on  the  important  subject  of  dental  8VLTgcTy.^*-y~J^Iedico-Chirurffical  Ileviim, 

XXXYI.  WISTAR'S  ANATOMY.  5th  ed.  2  vols.  8vo. 

XXXYIL  GIBSON'S  SURGERY.  Sded.  improved  and  enlarged.  2vols.8vo 

PREPARING  FOR  PRESS. 

A  CYCLOPiEDIA  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  Comprising  Treatises 
on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c.  Edited  by  John  Forbes,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S, 
Alexander  Tweedie,  M.  D.  and  John  Conolly,  M.  D. 

Tliis  work  will  make  five  or  six  large  8vo.  volumes,  and-will  be  published  at  tnterrals  <if 
three  months.  For  the  revision  and  adaptation  of  the  work  to  this  country,  Uie  pui>UsUcrs 
have  engaged  the  assistance  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  physicians.  A  detailed 
prospectus  will  shortly  be  published. 


